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LBTTK&  PROM  A  SCOTTISH  FREEHOLDER, 

ON  THE 

Effects  of  the  Introduction  of  Foreign  Grain  upon  the  Condition  of  the 

Jjibouring  Population* 

SlR^ 

There  is  no  subject  which  si  the  jectof  Free  Trade,  lam  not  aware  thai 
present  moment  occupies  so  muc6  of  any  one  has  yet  accurately  defined  the 
the  public  attention  as  the  new  sys-  meaning  of  the  phrsse.  I  confess  I  feel 
tern  of  Free  Trade,  and  none  certain* 
ly  can  be  more  deserving  of  it.  The 
legislature  has  the  power,  by  altera* 
tions  in  the  laws  which  regulate  trade, 
to  alter — ^let  it  be  remembered,  for  the 
better  or  the  worse,  as  the  alterations 
are,  or  are  not,  judicious— not  only  the 
situation  of  the  country  in  general, 
but  the  relative  situation  of  every  in* 
dividual  in  it. 

The  great  majority  of  every  nation 
is  composed  of  those  whose  sole  pos* 
session  is  their  labour.  Their  benefit. 


considerable  difficulty  in  attempting  to 
do  so  now.  If  we  confine  ourselves  to 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  words,  they 
describe  a  state  of  things  that  never 
has  existed,  nor  ever  can  exist,  amongst 
civilized  nations.  To  find  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  Free  Trade,  it  must  be  look- 
ed for  amongst  the  savage  tribes  of 
Africa  or  America,  or  it  may  be  found 
amongst  the  Laplanders  lately  disco- 
vered by  Captain  Parry.  There,  bar- 
ter is  free  and  unfettered,  and  may 
afibrd  us  a  perfect  model  for  imitation. 


therefore,  should  be  the  principal,  if    Whatever  designation  the  new  sys- 

_       *.   A^  ^  %•  %_«*^  %  M  ^«  •-  «*^a 


not  the  exclusive  object  of  every  al- 
teration in  the  lavre  which  regulate 
trade.  Whenever  labour  receives  an 
ample  and  steady  reward,  every  class  in 
the  community  must  be  in  a  thriving 


tem  may  claim,  it  certainly  has  no 

Sretensions  to  be  called  a  System  of 
'ree  Trade.  Its  advocates  may  assert, 
that  it  has  at  least  a  right  to  be  term- 
ed a  System  for  extending  a  greater 


condition,  and  the  real  wealth  of  a  Freedom  to  Trade,  by  abolishing  idl 
nation  ought  to  be  looked  for  more  prohibitions,  and  substituting  protect- 
in  the  amount  of  the  conveniences  and  mg  duties  instead.  Whether  it  has, 
necessaries  of  life  enjoyed  by  its  Is-  or  nas  not,  this  merit,  depends  entire- 
bouring  population,  than  in  any  other  ly  on  the  mode  in  which  it  is  applied, 
drcumstance.  An  increase  in  the  ca-  as  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  protcct- 
pital,  the  commerce,  or  manufactures  ingduty,  if  sufficiently  high,  will  have 
of  a  country,  is  not  beneficial,  unless  every  effect  that  can  possibly  be  de- 
it  tends  to  maintain  a  hi^  value  of  rivra  from  absolute  prohibition.  The 
labour,  and  to  secure  that  value  from  New  System  is  not,  therefore,  the  ap- 
great  and  sudden  fluctuations.  With  plication  of  a  general  rule,  which  is  to 
respect  to  the  jpresent  situation  of  affect  equallv  all  the  different  interesta 
Great  Britain,  it  is  asserted  that  a  per-  in  the  kingdom.    Our  whole  system 


feet  freedom  of  trade  is  the  only  tning 
wanting  to  improve,  and  maintain  in 
an  improved  condition,  the  labouring 
classes,  and  to  enable  the  country  to 
arrive  at  a  degree  of  wealth  and  pros- 
perity hitherto  unknown.  Although, 
nr  some  years  paat,  much  haa  been 
spoken  as  well  as  written  on  the  sub- 
VoL.  XXI. 


is  to  be  new-modelled ;  and  that  eaeh 
part  of  it  shall  partake,  in  an  eqval 
degree,  in  the  benefits  of  the  altcr»- 
tioii,  if  benefits  they  prove,  depends 
on  the  will  of  an  individual,  provided 
always,  that  he  possesses  power  to  r^ 
gulate  the  effects  of  a  total  change  in 
a  system  reared  up  and  perfected  by 
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the  wisdom  of  ages.  It  may  indeed 
be  suspected,  that  this  New  System  is, 
after  all,  nothing  more  than  an  old 
acquaintance  appearing  amongst  us 
under  a  new  name ;  and  that  Free- 
dom of  Trade  may  be  found  as  power- 
Ail  an  agent  in  effecting  a  change  of 
rank  and  property  in  this  country  in 
18SG,  as  Liberty  and  Equality  proved 
to  be  in  a  neighbouring  one  in  1792. 

These  observations  cannot  be  deem- 
ed superfluous,  at  a  time  when  mo- 
dem politicians  seem  to  have  adopted 
as  their  creed  the  preamble  of  our 
turnpike  acts,  and  when  to  alter  and 
amend  appears,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  to 
be  synonymous  terms.  What  is  called 
the  principle  of  Free  Trade,  has  already 
been  applied  to  some  of  our  manu- 
iictures,  though,  it  may  be  asserted, 
that  time  enough  has  not  elapsed  to 
enable  us  to  judge  with  what  effect. 
The  application  of  the  ^  principle  to 
the  ajpiculture  of  the  country,  has 
long  been  advocated  by  enlightened 
theorists  and  disinterested  com-deal- 
csrs;  and,  as  his  Majesty's  Ministers 
have  expres8e<l  their  determination  to 
revise  the  existing  Corn  Laws  early  in 
this  session  of  Parliament,  my  present 
object  is  to  inquire,  in  what  way,  and 
to  what  extent,  the  lahouring  popula- 
tion of  the  country  would  be  benefit- 
ed by  the  introduction  of  foreign  corn; 
fteling  convinced,  tliat  a  measure, 
iRrhich  is  to  be  beneficial  to  the  labour- 
ing, cannot  be  injurious  to  any  other, 
dassee,  and,  that  the  interests  of  the 
landlord  in  particular,  and  the  labour- 
ing classes,  are  indissoluble.  With  a 
Tiew  to  this  inquiry,  I  shall  endea- 
Tour  to  prove  the  following  proposi- 
tion— 

That  thk  agricultural  pro- 
duce OF  Britain  requires  a  llss 

QUANTITY  OF  LABOUR  AND  CAPITAL 
FOE  ITS  PRODUCTION  THAN  THAT  OP 
ANY  COUNTRY  IN  EuROPE. 

The  statements  of  Mr  Colquhoun 
on  this  subject  appear  to  me  un- 
aniwerable.  In  comparing  the  a^- 
ealtural  produce  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, he  proves  that  the  labour  of  one 
t^ird  of  the  population  of  England  is 
sufficient,  and  is,  in  fact,  all  that  is 
employed  to  produce  the  food  of  the 
remainder,  while  the  labour  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  population  of  France  is 
required  to  eflbct  the  same  object.  In 
comparing  the  relative  quantity  of 
laboiur  neoesiary  to  produce  a  given 
atuattit/  of  com  in  tnii  country^  and 


in  Germany,  the  report  of  Mr  Jacob 
leads  to  a  result  still  more  &vourable 
to  Great  Britain.  From  his  statement^ 
it  appears  that  the  labour  of  almost 
the  entire  population  of  Poland,  and 
the  North  of  Germany,  is  required  to 
produce  the  food  of  the  community. 
He  states,  that  the  wa«;es  of  labour  m 
Prussia  are  about  2s.  6d.  per  week,  or 
Is.  6d.  less  per  week  than  the  colliers 
at  Birmingham,  and  elsewhere,  will, 
in  these  times  of  unexampled  distress, 
agree  to  accept  of  per  day  ;  and  far- 
ther, that  throughout  Poland,  the  cul- 
tivators are  also  proprietors  of  the  soil, 
which  they  cultivate  by  means  of  a 
peasantry,  till  lately  bound  to  the  soil, 
and  who  are  still  slaves  in  point  of 
fact.  That  their  wages  consist  in  such 
a  portion  of  the  coarsest  produce  of 
the  soil,  as  will  enable  them  to  live 
and  propagate  their  species,  while  the 
remainder  is  the  property  of  their 
landlord,  which,  as  no  market  can  be 
found  for  it  amongst  a  slaving  pea- 
santry at  home,  he  is,  of  course,  will- 
ing to  dispose  of  to  foreign  nations,  at 
the  best  price  he  can  obtain. 

He  states  farther,  that,  in  Prussia, 
small  proprietors,  or  yeomen,  if  they 
do  not  often  want  the  necessaries  of 
life,  have  seldom  anything  beyond 
them.  That  the  most  industrious  may 
be  able  to  keep  a  cow,  but  that  meat 
of  any  kind  they  rarely  taste.  This 
is  the  state,  which,  according  to  the 
theory  of  Mr  Ricardo,  a  country  far 
advanced  in  wealth  and  population 
must  have  nArly  approacned,  from 
the  necessity  of  cultivating  poorer 
soils,  whose  produce  must  always  di- 
minish, when  compared  with  the  la- 
bour employed  on  them.  Thus,  as 
Poland  appears  to  be  the  country  in 
Eurone,  whfre  the  produce  bears  tlic 
smallest  proportion  to  the  labour  em- 
ployed in  producing  it,  the  cultivation 
of  poor  soils  must  be  carried  to  the 
greatest  extent.  I  do  not,  however, 
mean  to  assert,  that  the  small  compa- 
rative produce  of  the  north  of  Germa- 
ny, and  Poland,  is  solely  to  be  attribu- 
ted to  the  poverty  of  their  soil,  though, 
if  that  soil  were  of  double  its  present 
fertility,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  produce  would  be  much  increased, 
and  the  situation  of  the  community 
consequently  much  improved. 

The  statements  both  of  Mr  Col- 
quhoun and  Mr  Jacob  lead,  therefore, 
equally  to  the  same  conclusions,  that 
the  agricultural  produce  of  Britain 
reqairet  a  less  quantity  of  labour  and 
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capital  for  ito  production^  than  that  of 
any  country  in  Europe  So  for,  how« 
erer,  are  the  adTOcatet  for  a  Free  Trade 
in  Com  from  admitting  the  truth  of 
this  proposition,  that  its  converse  is 
taken  for  granted;  and  on  the  facb, 
that  a  greater  quantity  of  labour  is 
required  to  produce  com  in  England 
than  elsewhere,  they  rest  the  founda- 
tion of  the  strongest  of  their  argu- 
ments. Their  mode  of  reasoning  is 
this: — ^The  money  price  of  corn  is 
higher  in  England  than  in  other  coun- 
tries ;  in  such  a  proportion,  therefore, 
the  real  price  is  higher  in  the  Fame 
proportion ;  and  the  real  price  being 
higher,  can  alone  be  caused  by  the 
cultivation  of  poorer  soils,  by  the  ne* 
cessity  of  expending  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  labour  and  capital  in  producing 
an  equal  quantity  of  corn  here  than 
elsewhere,  fiut  before  deciding  that 
the  sole  cause  of  the  higher  price  of 
com  in  Britain  was  the  cultivation  of 
poorer  soils,  would  it  not  have  been 
well  to  have  endeavoured  to  ascertun 
whether  sudi  was  the  case  in  point  of 
(act;  to  have  proved,  from  the  opinions 
of  persons  capable  of  judging  of  the 
quality  of  land,  that  the  average  of 
the  soils  under  the  plough  in  firitain, 
were  of  an  inferior  description  to  the 
average  of  the  soils  in  tillage  in  those 
countries  where  com  is  cheapest,  and 
to  have  proved  that  more  labour  is  re- 
quired to  produce  the  food  of  the  peo- 
ple here  than  there ;  to  have  proved 
that  taxation,  direct  and  indirect,  hud 
no  influence  on  the  money  price  of 
com ;  and  farther,  that  the  quantity 
of  produce  given  in  exchange  for  la^ 
hour,  on  the  increase  or  diminution 
of  the  .real  wages  of  labour,  had  had 
also  no  influence  on  that  price. 

After  having  established  all  these 
facts  by  incontrovertible  evidence,  the 
theory  of  Mr  liicardo,  that  the  price 
of  com  rises  as  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  in  which  it  is  grown  diminishes, 
might  have  been,  with  some  show 
of  reason,  applied  to  the  existing 
state  of  this  country.  Such  an  ap- 
peal to  facts,  would  certainly  have 
bad  more  weight  than  the  circular 
mode  of  argument  adopted,  that  copn 
b  high,  beoBiuse  poor  lands  are  culti- 
vated, and  that  poor  lands  are  culti- 
vated, because  com  is  high.  In  a 
heavily  taxed  country,  such  as  Eng- 
Imdy  where,  from  the  fertility  of  the 
woid,  and  superior  skill  in  agriculture, 
the  labour  of  a  smaller  proportion  of 
ihi$  jtopuktiim  i§  nqniri4  to  produce 


food  for  the  eonununby^  than  In  the 
surrounding  countries,  the  conclusion 
seems  inevitable,  that  the  diflcrence  of 
the  money  price  of  corn  must  be  at« 
tributed  mainly,  if  not  solely,  to  the 
difference  of  taxation ;  and  that  the 
excess  of  price  is  in  some  degree  a 
measure  of  the  difference.  This  con- 
clusion, I  am  persuaded,  is  a  much 
nearer  approach  to  truth  than  the  fa- 
vourite one  of  the  present  day,  that  the 
cause  of  the  high  price  of  corn  in  this 
country,  is  the  excessive  cultivation 
of  poor  lands,  and  the  consequent  ne- 
cessity of  employing  additional  labour 
upon  them — a  conclusion  not  only 
unsupported,  but  totally  at  >variance 
with  all  the  facts  that  have  been  col- 
lected on  the  subject,  both  by  Mr 
Colquhoun  and  Mr  Jacob.  From  all 
that  has  been  said  and  written  respect- 
ing the  undefined  and  undefinable  ex- 
tent of  poor  land  in  England,  that 
must  be  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  in 
order  to  furnish  bread  for  the  labour- 
ing classes^  it  would  naturally  be  sup- 
posed, that  the  countries  who  were  to 
furnish  this  inexhaustible  supply  of 
cheap  corn  were  extremely  rich,  and 
that  they  had  as  yet  only  cultivated 
the  finest  portions  of  their  fertile  soil, 
from  which,  with  little  labour,  their 
wants  were  amply  supplied.  Now 
what  is,  in  point  of  fact,  the  case  ? — 
I  appeal  to  those  who  have  travelled 
over  the  north  of  Germany,  whether 
the  aspect  of  the  country  is  not,  gene- 
rally speaking,  a  sandy  desert;  and 
whether  anything  can  be  more  stri- 
king than  the  immense  extent  of  poor 
land  under  the  plough ;  and  I  refer  to 
the  Report  of  Mr  Jacob  for  ample 
confirmation  of  what  I  have  stated. 
He  affirms,  that  the  average  return  of 
all  sorts  of  grain  in  the  Prussian  do- 
minions, is  about  four  for  one. 

The  average  produce  of  Britain  is 
at  least  eight  for  one.  If,  therefore, 
it  is  proved,  that  the  quality  of  the 
land  in  the  north  of  Germany,  and 
Poland,  from  whence,  it  is  admitted, 
we  are  to  look  for  the  principal  sup- 
ply of  foreign  corn,  is  naturally  much 
less  fertile  than  the  soil  of  this  coun- 
try,— that  its  average  retum  is  not 
one  half  what  it  is  here,  while  the  la^ 
hour  employed  in  its  production  ia 
more  than  double, — if,  I  say,  these 
facts  are  proved,  as  I  maintain  they 
are,  by  the  statements  of  Mr  Col- 
quhoun, and  the  Report  of  Mr  Jacob, 
can  it  be  for  a  momeiia  uaccu^^  \^%\ 
the  cauie  of  the  Auf^i  \|TiCft  q^  ««^ 
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liere^  u  to  be  attributed  in  the  imalleit  to  removing  the  caiue  of  hnporutloD, 

degree  to  the  cultivation  of  poor  aoils  }  that  is  to  uy,  if  the  cauae  of  impor* 

And  ia  it  not  evident,  that  the  conae-  tation  ia  the  diffisrenoe  of  taxation,  a 

quence  of  a  Free  Trade  in  Com  must  duty  equal  to  the  amount  of  that  dif- 

be,  to  enable  the  produce  of  poorer  ference  must  remove  the  cauae— nona 

aoils  on  the  Continent,  to  undersell  could  consequently  be  imported.    As 

and  drive  out  of  cultivation  richer  to  the  artificial  sterility  here  spoken 

lands  in  England  ?    It  is  somewhat  of,  is  it  anything  else  than  an  increase 

singular  to  observe  the  complacency  in  the  money  price  of  com,  from  the 

witn  which  such  an  event  is  contem-  effects  of  direct  and  indirect  taxation  ? 
plated  by  modem  theorists,  of  which        Having,  I  trust,  succeeded  in  esta- 

the  following  passage  affords  a  stri-  blishiug  the  troth  of  the  proposition, 

king  instance :—  that  less  labour  and  capital  is  required 

'*  It  has  appeared  in  a  former  chapter,  to  produce  an  equal  quantity  of  com 

that  when,  in  consequence  of  natural  in  this  than  in  any  other  country  in 

sterility,  a  given  quantity  of  capital  eni'.  Europe,  I  wish  now  to  direct  the  pub* 

ployed  upon  the  soil,  cannot  raise  so  lie  attention  to  the  fact,t  that  the  agri« 

abundant  a  supply  of  corn  as  by  prepa-  cultural  produce  of  any  country  can* 

ring  wrouglit  goods  it  could   purchase  not  be  sold  for  any  length  of  time, 

from  the  foreign  grower,  the  happiest  cither  much  above  or  below  its  natu- 

conscquences  are  produced  by  leaving  ^^\  p^ice,  that  is,  the  price  necessary 

importation  free.     Now,  the  same  holds  ^^  the  production  of  the  whole  quan- 

good  with  wliat  may  be  called  the  arti-  ^^    required.     As  this  is  one  of  the 

ficial  sterility  mduced  by  taiiition.  Y,  hen,  ^^^  propositions  in  PoUtical  Economy 

in  consequence  of  .•arious  imposts  press-  ^^  4i£^aU  the  most  celebrated  wrii 
ing  unequally  upon  the  land,  the  expeuHes  ,  u:    .  -^    :.  j 

of  growing  corn  are  so  much  increased.  If",,      V      ■"°J^"  ,      agreea,  u  is 

thafa  given  quantity  of  capital,  vested  in  ^K'^^^^^^if^'  "'^  ^.t""'^'  "^^l  '\  ^^ 

cultivation,  will  not  raise  so  abundant  a  though,  howcveMhe  agricultural  pro- 

produce  as  the  «me  capital,  if  directed  ^uce  of  a  country  can  never  be  sold 

to  some  branch  of  industry  less  heavily  ^^  *°y  i5°8*^  Z    ^"®  ^^^  ^  ""  r 

burdened,  could  purchase  from  abroad,  it  ?°<>^c  ^J^  ^^^  the  pnce  necessary  for 

is  itself  evident,  that  in  such  a  brunch  of  »*»  production,  yet  circumstances  may 

industry  it  receives  its   most  beneficial  ca^se  a  very  great  difference  m  the 

occupation,  and  conduces  most  power-  amount  of  that  price  in  different  coun- 

fuily  to  increase  wealth,  and  promote  tries.     According  to  the  theory  of  Mr 

prosperity.     It  is  also  self-evident,  that  Ricardo,  the  price  of  agricultural  pro. 

if;  by  taxing  our  land,  we  increase  the  duce  must  rise  when  a  country  is  for- 

expense  of  producing  corn  at  home  be-  ced  to  answer  the  demand  for  it  by 

yoiid  the  expense  of  producing  it  in  other  cultivating  poorer  soils,  which  require 

countries,  our  prices  uiU  be  higher  than  a  greater  quantity  of  labour  to  pro« 

theirt,  and  we  shall  be  an  importing  ra-  duce  a  given  quantity  of  corn.   Thus, 

ther  than  an  exporting  country.     But  it  when  the  labour  of  twenty  men  is 

has  already  been  fully  shown,  tliat  a  conn-  required  to  produce  in  one  country 

try,  the  circumstances  of  which  are  ad-  wliat  in  another  country  is  accom- 

-verse  to  the  exportation  of  produce,  can  pHsbed  by  the  labour  of  ten,  the  price 

escape  fluctuating  supply,  and  unsteady  ©f  agricultural  produce  in  the  former 

price,  only  by  granting  perfect  freedom  country  will  be  greater  than  in  the 

in  the  import  trade  in  corn."  •  letter,  by  value  of  the  hbour  of  ten 

If  we  increase,  by  means  of  taxa-  men.    Or,  if  the  circumstances  of  the 

tion,  the  cost  of  growing  corn  at  home,  two  countries  arc  similar,  the  price  of 

we  must,  if  the  trade  is  free,  import  it  corn  should  be  double  the  price  in  the 

from  abroad.    But  does  it  not  appear,  former  of  what  it  is  in  the  latter ;  but 

that  if  the  cause  of  the  higher  price  if,  in  the  latter  country,  owing  to  the 

at  home  is  taxation,  the  amount  of  habits  of  the  people,  the  demand  and 

tliat  taxation  which  can  be  levied,  supply  of  labour,  or  other  circum* 

must  be  diminished  in  proportion  to  stances,  the  ten  men  should  obtain 

the  quantity  of  foreign  corn  import-  the  same  quantity  of  food  and  neces- 

ed,  unless  a  duty  equal  to  that  amount  saries  in  exchange  for  their  labour  in 

18  levied  upon  it  ?  and  as  the  imposi-  the  one  country  that  the  twenty  do  in 

tion  of  that  duty  would  be  equivalent  the  other,  it  appears  to  me  that  tha 

*  Tbrrence  on  the  Corn  Trade. 

f  Mr  Mdlthuf,  chap*  iiii  section  &.    Mr  Ridardoi  chap.  iv. 
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nduoecl  on  the  prica  of  corn 
I  cauctly  the  tamo  in  both,— 
le  quantity  of  food  and  necei- 
Mlog  consumed  in  pnxlucing 
Be  quantity  of  corn  in  both. — 
feet  produced  on  the  price  of 
U  be  the  same,  by  an  mcrease 
rad  wages  of  Libour,  that  is, 
Bcfease  in  the  quantity  of  food 
snaaries  required  to  produce  a 

rntity  of  com,  as  by  an  in- 
the  quantity  of  kbour  n&- 
to  eftt'ct  the  some  end. 
ly  if  the  labouring  classes  in 
receive  a  greater  quantity  of 
d  necessaries  in  exchange  for 
bonr  than  in  the  neighbouring 
tm  of  Europe,  and  that  they  do 
fret  that  cannot  be  disputed, 
el  produced  on  the  price  of  com 
the  same  as  if  a  greater  quan- 
mbour  was  required  for  its  pro- 
u  Here,  therefore,  is  a  cause 
I  Ineher  price  of  com  in  this 
f^  which  it  certainly  is  far  from 
CRsts  of  the  labouring  classes 
Dfte.  No  one  will  venture  to 
hat,  if  the  real  wages  of  labour 
eonntry  were  reduced  at  once 
or  a  fourth,  the  effect  on  the 
if  com  would  be  almost  in- 
ble,  and  that  we  should  at  once, 
be  impossibility  of  consuming 
iphia  produce,  become  an  ex« 
;  country.  Thus  the  high  wa- 
kibour  during  the  year  1 82a, 
B  stated  as  one  cause  for  the 
rloe  of  agricultural  produce  du- 
lat  year,  notwithstanding  an 
oit  harvest,  and  the  admission 
IKK)  quarters  of  wheat ;  and  the 
te  of  wages  in  1 826  is  certainly 
nae  of  the  lower  prices  of  the 
lioiigh  the  wheat  harvest  has 
^flcient  when  compared  with  the 
ing  one,  while  the  importation 
I  was  equal,  and  the  higner  coni- 
e  prices  of  those  Rorts  of  grain 
importation  has  been  free,  show 
I  increase  in  their  consumption 
▼e  tended  to  reduce  the  price 
at.  That  the  price  of  agricul- 
roduce  is  affected  by  direct  tax- 
I  nniversally  admitted.  Mr  Hi- 
ttles,  (page  170,)  that  it  would 
I  orioe  by  a  sum  equal  to  the 
no  as  indirect  taxation  affects 
■rtide  of  food,  clothing,  and 
^  all  the  necessaries,  as  well  as 
•  of  the  labourer,  it  must,  in 
portion  in  which  labour  enters 


into  the  price  of  corn«  raise  fte  money 
price.  Here,  then,  we  have  two  most 
efficient  causes  for  the  higher  money 
price  of  corn  in  England  than  in  the 
neighbouring  countries.  That  they 
are  the  only  causes  that  tend  to  pro- 
duce that  higher  price,  I  by  no  means 
assert.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  purnoae 
if  it  is  admitted,  that,  in  two  neigb- 
bouring  countries  of  equal  fertility^ 
the  operation  of  either  of  these  causes 
may  have  the  effect  of  raising  very 
materially  the  price  of  agricultural 
produce  above  the  level  of  the  adjoin- 
ing  one, — that  both  these  causes  nave, 
for  a  series  of  years,  combined  to  raise 
the  price  of  agricultural  produce  in  this 
country  above  the  level  of  the  rest  of 
Europe,  is  undeniable ;  and  that  it  ia 
owing  solely  to  the  natural  fertility  of 
the  soil  of  these  islands,  powerfully  aid« 
cd  by  the  constantly  increasing  skill  and 
intelligence  of  the  agriculturists,  that 
has  prevented  that  price  from  rising 
infinitely  higher  than  it  has  done,  ia 
in  my  opinion  equally  well  establiah« 
ed.  The  average  price  of  wheat  for 
the  thirty  years  ending  in  1825,  ap- 
pears strongly  to  support  this  opinion. 
Dividing  that  period  into  a  series  of 
ten  years,  the  average  price  of  the  last 
ten  will  be  found  to  be  7s.  Od.  less 
than  that  of  the  first ;  yet  the  popula- 
tion has  increased,  dunng  the  period, 
at  least  500,000,  while  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  corn  will  be  found  to 
be  much  more  considerable  during  the 
first  ten  years  than  the  last. 

The  history  of  the  last  century  af- 
fords proof,  that  encouragement  to 
agriculture  produced  the  same  efieci 
then  as  now.*  The  laws  which  re- 
gulated the  com  trade  from  the  year 
1690  to  the  year  1750,  granted  a 
bounty  of  6s.  per  quarter  on  the  ex- 
portation of  wheat,  till  the  price 
reached  57s.  7d.  The  duty  on  impor- 
tation, when  the  price  was  not  higher 
than  Gis.,  amounted  to  198.  2d. ;  till 
the  price  reached  96b.  the  duty  was 
9s.  7d.  When  the  price  was  above 
90's.  per  quarter,  the  duty  was  6s.  5d. 
llie  effect  of  tills  encouragement  to 
agriculture,  appears  to  have  been  to 
reduce  the  price  of  wheat  from  68s.  Sd. 
—the  average  of  the  ten  years,  ending 
1700— to  33s.  8d. — the  average  of  the 
ten  years,  ending  1750 ;  while  our  ex- 
portation increased  during  the  last  ten 
years  to  the  yearly  average  of  833>67 
quarters.  From  these  facU,l\VdTkVy\V 
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may  ftlxiy  bt  inferred,  that  the  ave* 
rage  of  the  last  six  years,  57s.  Sd., 
esnnot  in  an^  way  have  contributed 
to  the  late  distresses  of  the  country, 
or  can  have  had  the  slightest  influence 
in  retarding  its  return  to  prosperity. 

The  public  attention  cannot,  1  think, 
be  too  much  directed  to  the  fact,  that 
the  average  price  of  wheat  for  ten 
years,  from  1690  to  1700,  ending  125 
years  ago,  was  lis.  per  quarter  lower 
than  the  average  of  the  last  six  years. 
It  will,  I  think,  require  some  inge- 
nuity to  exnlain  this  according  to  the 
theory  of  tne  increased  difficulty  of 
producing' corn  on  the  poor  soils  of 
England ;  and  it  will  be  found  some- 
what inimical  to  the  doctrine,  that 
the  sole  cause  of  the  late  commercial 
distress  was  the  high  price  of  com. 

If  the  arguments  I  have  used  in 
the  preceding  pages  are  not  altogether 
futile,  and  the  facts  I  have  stated  en- 
tirely groundless,  it  must,  I  think,  be 
admitted,  that  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce of  England  requires  a  less  quan- 
tity of  labour  and  capital  for  its  pro- 
duction than  that  of  any  country  in 
Europe;  and  that  it  is  sold  at  the 
price  necessary  for  its  production,  in 
the  actual  state  of  the  country.  As, 
therefore,  the  higher  money-price  of 
com  in  England  does  not  arise  from 
any  greater  difficulty  in  raising  the 
necessary  supply,  if  the  country  were 
^  similarly  situated  to  foreign  nations 
with  regard  to  taxation  and  real  wages 
of  labour,  the  money-price  of  com 
would  be  proportionably  lower  in  this 
country,  as  the  labour  necessary  for 
its  production  is  less;  and  it  there- 
fore follows,  that  the  introduction  of 
foreign  corn  into  this  country,  can 
alone  be  justified  on  the  ground,  that 
the  country  does  not,  in  fact,  produce 
m  supply  of  food  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  its  population  ;  and  the  mode 
of  its  introduction  can  only  be  appro- 
ved of,  if  it  is  such  as  not  to  interfere 
with  Uie  extension  of  cultivation,  or 
to  prevent  the  produce  from  increa- 
sing and  keeping  pace  with  the  in- 
crease of  population.  If  the  agricul- 
tural proouce,  grown  in  Great  Britain, 
ia  equal  to  the  wants  of  the  people, 
any  importation  from  abroad  must,  in 
proportion  to  its  quantity,  diminish 
the  home-produce,  as  when  imported 
it  could  not  be  sold,  unless  at  a  lower 
price,  and  must  consequently  diminish 
the  profits  of  all  the  home-growers, 
Mod  CBuae  the  ruin  of  many,  by  which 
JBtmng  tb0  bimk9  tupply  woula  bt  din 


minished,  till,  along  with  tht  fbrelga 
supply,  the  whole  was  reduced  to  an 
equality  with  the  demand. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  culti* 
vation  of  land  in  this  country  was 
confined  to  that  of  a  degree  of  fertility 
equal  to  that  from  whence  com  was 
imported  from  abroad,  it  would  stiU 
be  as  difficult  as  ever  to  place  a  li- 
mit to  the  importation  of  com.  The 
causes  of  its  higher  money-price  would 
still  remain  unaltered.  The  cjuantity 
of  home  produce,  though  diminished, 
might  probably  be  raised  by  a  pro- 
portionally less  quantity  of  labour 
than  before ;  but  this  disparity  in  the 

auantity  of  labour  necessary  to  pro- 
uce  com,  experience  proves  has  long 
existed  in  favour  of  this  country,  with* 
out  causing  the  desired  efkcU  Thai 
the  importation  of  foreign  com,  by 
causing  an  excess  of  supply  when  com- 
pared with  the  demand,  would  reduce 
the  money  price  of  corn,  is  unquestion- 
oble ;  but  in  the  proportion  in  which 
the  higher  money  price  here  is  caused 
by  taxation,  it  does  not  appear  how 
this  lower  price,  the  effect  ot  import- 
ation, could  be  more  than  temporary, 
or  could  exist  longer  than  necessary  to 
diminish  the  home  produce  in  propor- 
tion to  the  com  imported.  If  the 
amount  of  taxation  remained  the  same, 
the  cost  of  its  production,  so  far  as  it 
was  affected  by  that  circumstance, 
could  not  of  course  be  diminished. 
The  same  observation  will  apply  to  a 
difference  in  the  real  wages  ot  labour. 
If  a  labourer  in  England  receives 
double  the  quantity  of  food  and  ne- 
cessaries in  exchange  for  his  labour 
that  a  labourer  receives  in  Poland,  un- 
less the  real  wages  of  labour  are  re- 
duced by  the  introduction  of  foreign 
com,  this  cause  of  the  higher  money 
price  oi  corn  in  England  must  also 
remain  unaltered.  If  these  two  causes 
have  any  influence  in  maintaining  the  • 
higher  money  price  of  corn  in  this 
country,  the  importation  of  foreign 
corn  might  probably  increase,  but 
could  never  diminish  their  effect,  and 
it  must,  therefore,  be  impossible  to 
predict  the  extent  to  which  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  com  may  be  car- 
ried. Under  a  system  of  Free  Trade, 
I  shall  not  pretend  to  determine  whe- 
ther it  would  be  Nos.  6,  5,  or  4, 
that  would  be  thrown  out  of  cultiva- 
tion, but  shall  leave  it  to  Professor 
M'Culloch,  and  others  who  are  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  limits 
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UD  myidf^  to  decide  this  moet 
iBt  question ;  bat  it  appears  to 
■I  the  aaid  I^fesaor  would  be 
luaefuUy  employed  for  the  pub* 
BKBt,  though  probably  not  so 
M  for  his  own,  in  perarabula- 
le  Island,  and  pointing  out  to 
mers  the  termination  of  No. 
■the  commencement  of  No. 
their  respeciiye  farms,  as  in 
fing  the  youth  of  Edinburgh, 
vering  lectures  respecting  num- 
rhose  position  has  as  yet  only 
■ed  in  his  own  fertile  imagina- 

ih  now  to  consider  what  would 
immediate  effect  on  the  labour- 
pttlation,  by  the  introduction  of 
>  quantity  of  foreign  com,  and 
iKquent  ruin  of  some,  and  the 
ition  of  the  profits  of  all  the 
torists.  The  diminution  of  com, 
At  home,  would  diminish  the 
1  for  labour.  The  prices  would 
md,  1st,  By  increasing  the  sup- 
ad,  Sd,  By  diminishing  the  de« 
The  price  of  com  would  be  low- 
t  how  could  that  benefit  the  man 
H  less  to  purchase  it  with  ? — 
^  the  price  of  corn  was  lower, 
oar  might  exchange  for  a  much 
nantity  of  it  than  when  it  was 
;  and  it  appears  to  me,  that 
I  cheapest  in  that  country,  so 
the  labourer  is  concerned,  where 
exchanges  for  the  greatest  quan- 
it ;  and,  in  this  point  of  view, 
m  ifl  cheaper  in  England,  than  in 
I  and  Prussia,  does  not  admit  of 
Kkm,  the  average  price  of  wheat 
{land  for  five  years,  from  1820 
1^  inclusive,  being  55s.,  and  the 
of  the  labourer  being,  during  the 
period,  9s.  per  week — the  aver- 
loe  in  Prussia,  for  the  same  pe- 
ungS7s.,  and  the  average  wages 
Xing  Ss.  6d.  per  week.  There- 
la.,  the  average  of  a  quarter  of 
in  *  England,  ^divided  by  9s., 
.vo  within  a  fraction  of  the  sixth 
if  a  quarter,  for  the  average 
p  wages  of  England — while  S7s., 
ersge  of  a  quarter  of  wheat  in 
I,  mvided  by  Ss.  6d.,  will  give 
I  arerage  weekly  wages  in  Prus- 
trifle  more  than  the  eleventh 
r  a  quarter.  It  thus  appears, 
bt  real  wages  of  labour  have 
v  the  last  five  years,  in  England 
«Hia>  nearly  in  the  proportion 
10  eleven,  or  not  very  far  from 
In  England  what  they  were  in 
\  I  and  it  is  thus  distinctly  pro- 


ved, that,  notwithstanding  the  higher 
price  of  com,  the  labourer  receives  a 
much  larger  portion  of  it  in  exchange 
for  his  labour  in  England  than  in 
Prassia.  As  far  as  his  interest,  there* 
fore,  is  concerned,  corn  is  cheaper  in 
England — ^labour  is  the  money  with 
which  he  purchases  com  ;  and  in  the 
country  wnere  that  species  of  money 
will  buy  the  greatest  quantity  of  it, 
corn  is  unquestionably  the  cheapest. 

It  is  estimated,  that  two-thinls  of 
the  whole  quantity  of  food  earned  by 
the  labourer  is  consumed  in  support* 
ing  himself  and  family,  while  tiie  ra« 
maining  third  is  spent  in  lodging,  clo« 
thing,  and  luxuries.  Now  this  tiiird, 
or  3s.  per  week,  is  more  than  the  whole 
wages  of  the  Prussian  labourer ;  and 
all  the  articles  of  coarse  woollen  and 
cotton,  principally  used  as  clothing  by 
the  labouring  classes,  ought  to  he 
cheaper  in  this  country,  which  exporta 
tbem,  than  in  Prussia,  where  they  are 
imported,  llie  command  of  the  la- 
bourer in  England  and  Prussia  over 
the  luxuries  and  conveniences  of  life, 
ought  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  power 
which  the  third  of  their  respeetiTo 
money-wages  has  of  purchasing  theso 
commodities— that  is,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  38.  to  10s. ;  and  it  ought  in 
fact  to  be  still  greater,  inasmuch  as 
commodities  ought  to  be  cheaper  in 
the  country  which  exporto  them  than 
in  the  country  which  imports  them. 
Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  evi- 
dent than  the  fact,  that  the  labourer 
in  England  has  the  means  of  com- 
manding an  infinitely  greater  share  of 
the  luxuries  and  conveniences  of  life 
than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe. 
If  he  does  not  do  so,  taxation  is  un- 
questionably the  sole  cause  whidi  pre- 
vents him ;  and  to  its  reduction,  there« 
fore,  he  must  look  as  his  only  remedy. 
A  reduction  in  the  price  of  corn,  in- 
stead of  being  beneficial  to  him,  would 
be  directly  the  reverse,— even  suppo- 
sing that  a  reduction  in  the  price  of 
corn  had  no  tendency  to  reduce  the 
quantity  of  its  given  price  in  exchange 
for  his  labour, — as  it  would  diminish 
the  value  of  corn,  when  compared  with 
colonial  produce  and  manufactured 
commodities,  it  would,  in  that  propor* 
tion,  diminish  his  power  of  purchasing 
them. 

Nothuig  can  be  more  evident,  than 
that  the  admission  of  foreign  com  be- 
yond the  deficit,  if  a  deficit  exists, 
when  compared  with  the  demand, 
must  diminiih  the  homt  viodnica^VBA 


by  that  means  letflen  tlie  demand  for 
labour,  unlea  tbe  increase  in  demand 
for  manufacturing  labour  fully  equals 
tbe  decrease  in  the  dtonand  lor  agri- 
cultural labour.  If,  for  example,  tberc 
ia  an  importation  of  1000  quarters  of 
com  into  this  country,  and  a  conse- 
quent diminution  in  the  demand  for 
labour  equal  to  the  quantity  required 
to  grow  these  1000  quarters,  unless 
tbe  importation  caused  a  demand  for 
manufactures  from  abroad  over  and 
above  what  wc  could  otherwise  have 
exported,  and  equal  to  tbe  employ- 
ment of  all  the  labour  before  occupied 
in  growing  tliese  1000  quarters,  it  is 
clear  that  there  must  be  a  diminution 
in  the  demand  for  labour,  and  con« 
■equently  in  its  real  wages,  in  the 
amount  of  the  comforts  or  conve- 
niences which  the  labouring  classes 
will  be  able  to  command ;  and  if  we 
are  to  be  guided  by  the  experience  of 
the  last  tew  months,  we  must  con- 
clude, that  no  such  effect  is  likely  to 
be  produced  as  the  exportation  of 
the  additional  quantity  of  manufac- 
tures in  consequence  of  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  com.  If  a  Polish  no- 
bleman exports  1000  quarters  of  wheat 
to  England,  will  he,  in  consequence, 
import  into  Poland  the  whole  value 
of  these  1000  quarters  in  English  cot- 
ton goods  and  cutlery  ?  or  would  not 
French  wines  and  silks,  Flemish  \&ce 
and  cambrics,  come  in  for  their  share  ? 
It  is  perfectly  clear,  that  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  com  into  this  coun- 
try, if  it  did  not  diminish  the  demand, 
wncn  compared  with  the  supply  of 
labour,  could  not  reduce  the  real  wa- 
ges of  labour ;  and  as  long  as  the  real 
wages  of  labour  are  higner  in  this 
country,  the  value  of  tbe  articles  that 
are  principally  produced  by  labour 
must  also  be  higher. 

The  wishetl-for  object  of  reducing 
the  wages  of  labour  in  this  country  to 
a  level  with  the  wages  of  the  conti- 
nent, is  perfectly  unattainable,  except 
by  inflicting  the  most  severe  suffering 
on  the  whole  mass  of  the  labouring 
population.  The  numerous  petitions 
that  are  now  presenting  from  the  ma- 
nufacturing districts,  m  favour  of  a 
measure  which  is  avowedly  to  reduce 
wages,  shows  how  easily  the  labour- 
ing classes  may  be  deceived  as  to  their 
own  real  interests. 

Were  we,  however,  to  admit  to  their 
fullest  extent,  the  wildest  dreams  of 


manufacturing  prosperityy  wbieli  the 
theoriata  of  the  present  day  assure  ns 
will  result  from  a  perfectly  Free  Sys- 
tem of  Trade, — if,  from  the  effects  of 
this  system,  our  manufacturing  wealth 
should  increase  in  so  extraordinary  a 
manner,  that  the  soils  which  at  pre- 
sent  we  arc  informed  are  unfit  for  the 
growth  of  com,  and  whose  cultiva- 
tion is  the  cause  of  all  our  distress, 
should,  nevertheless,  soon  become  ne» 
cessary  to  suppiy  the  fables  of  our  luX" 
uriuits  mechanics  with  fresh  milk  and 
butter ,  and  by  that  means  afford  a  rent 
to  the  landlord,  which,  under  their  pre* 
sent  short-sighted  system,  they  can  never 
hope  to  obtain* — Were  all  these  results, 
the  effects  of  the  wonder-working  sys- 
tem of  Free  Trade,  to  be  realisod,  of 
which,  as  yet,  I  lament  to  say,  there  is 
little  prospect ;  still,  however,  recent 
and  dire  experience  proves  that  manu- 
facturing si>eculation  will  occasionally 
so  ^overstocK  the  market,  as  to  reduce 
the  price  of  manufactured  goods  below 
the  cost  of  the>  production ;  and  de- 
pending for  their  existence,  as  a  large 
portion  of  our  population  must  then 
do,  on  tlie  importation  of  com  from 
the  north  of  Europe,  is  it  not  possible 
that  manufacturing  enterprise,  aided 
by  machinery,  might  produce  in  one 
year  as  many  cotton  goods  as  all  the 
Polish  and  Hussian  boors  could  con- 
sume in  ten  ? 

What  would  we  then  have  to  offer 
in  exchange  for  their  com,  if  a  defi- 
cient harvest  should  unfortunately 
coincide  with  this  overflow  of  raanu- 
fiictures?  Could  the  government  of 
Russia  be  blamed  for  prohibiting  the 
export  of  the  usual  quantity  of  com  f 
At  whose  feet  would  the  manufactu- 
rers then  lay  their  petitions  for  relief? 
Not  at  those  of  our  own  gracious  So- 
vereign ;  for  this  country  would  then 
possess  neither  the  food  nor  the  means 
of  pm'chasing  it ;  abject  recourse  would 
become  necessary  to  the  compassion 
of  the  Chan  of  Russia  ;  and  might  he 
not  be  said  to  hold  the  reins  of  uni- 
versal empire  in  his  hands,  when  pos- 
sessed of  the  food  of  the  only  people 
capable  of  resisting  him  ?  In  the  words 
of  the  late  Mr  Elliot,  woe  would  then 
betide  England  such  as  she  never  be- 
fore knew,  when  the  food  of  a  large 
portion  of  her  population  was  found 
to  depend  on  the  prosperity  of  her 
Cotton-trade.     1  am,  Sia,  &c. 

A  Scottish  FRRP.iioi.Dea 
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Thkbb  have  been  critics  who  made 
no  tcraple  of  referring  the  Laoooon 
to  the  period  of  the  Emperors^  t.  e* 
to  a  Post-Virgilian  age ;  not  meaning 
to  deny,  however^  that  it  was  a  work 
of  Grecian  art  This  opinion  they 
founded,  no  doubt,  upon  the  resem- 
blince  between  the  group  of  the 
seolptor,  and  the  description  of  the 
poet,  which  was  too  close  and  drcom- 
stantial  to  be  thought  pur6  matter  of 
toddent :  and,  in  a  question  of  origi- 
Bsl  conoeption,  they  took  it  for  granted 
that  all  toe  piesumptions  were  on  the 
side  of  the  poet.  Apparently,  they 
foraot  that,  without  supposing  either 
to  haTe  bmowed  from  Uie  other,  a 
third  case  is  oonceiyable,  via.  that 
both  were  indebted  to  a  conmion  mo- 
del  of  some  older  period. 

Waiving  this  question,  however,  I 
will  suppose  the  artist  to  have  imita* 
ted  the  poet,  as  a  convenient  assump- 
tion for  exhibiting,  in  the  deviations 
of  the  imitator  from  his  model,  the 
chaimcteristic  differences  of  their  seve- 
ral arts. 

The  father  and  his  two  sons  are  re- 
pfcsented,  by  both  sculptor  and  poet, 
as  linked  into  one  intricate  nodus  by 
the  voluminous  folds  of  die  snakes ; 
an  idea  which  is  indisputably  very 
happy  and  nicturesque.  In  the  distri- 
bution of  uese'fcmls,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, that  Virgil  has  been  careful  to 
leave  the  arms  at  liberty,  in  order  to* 
aDow  fuU  actirity  to  the  hands.  In 
this,  the  artist  could  not  but  follow 
him,  for  nothuig  sivcs  more  life  and 
expreasion  than  ue  motion  of  the 
hands ;  and  in  a  state  of  passion, 
above  all,  the  most  speakins  counte- 
nance, without  their  aid,  would  become 
unimpressive.  Arms,  glued  to  the  side 
by  the  limbs  of  the  snakes,  would 
have  petrified  the  whole  life  and  ani- 
mation of  the  group.  But  beyond  this 
siD^  circumstance  of  disengaging  the 
arms,  there  is  no  other  in  the  poet's 
management  of  the  folda,  which  the 
artist  could  have  adopted  with  advan- 
tage. In  the  Virgilian  Laocoon,  the 
snakes  are  wound  twice  about  hifl  neck, 
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twice  about  his  throat,  and  surmount 
his  head  with  their  crests.  This  picture 
fills  the  imagination,  ihe  noblest  parts 
are  stifled  by  pressure,  and  the  venom 
is  carried  straight  to  the  face.  Never- 
theless, it  was  no  picture  for  the  artist ; 
the  object  for  him  was  to  exhibit  the 
effects  of  the  poison  and  the  pain  on 
the  body ;  to  do  which  it  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  expose  the  person 
fireely  to  view,  and  without  allowing 
of  any  extenud  pressure  that  could 
afiect  the  f^  play  of  the  agitated 
nerves  or  the  labouring  muscles.  Folds 
as  complete  as  those  in  the  Virgilian 
picture,  would  have   concealed   the 
whole  body :  and  that  peculiar  con- 
traction of  the  abdomen,  so  expressive 
of  bodily  anguish,  must  have  been  in- 
visible.   Any  parts  that  might  have 
still  remained  exposed  above  and  be- 
low the  folds,  or  between  them,  ne- 
cessarily bearing  marks  of  protrusion 
and  tumor,  would  have  indicated,  not 
so  much  the  pains  within,  as  the  ex- 
ternal pressure.    The  folds  about  the 
throat,  by  increasing  greatly  the  vo- 
lume of  that  part,  would  nave  had 
the  furdier  disadvantage  of  disturbing 
that  pyramidal  tendency  to  a  point, 
so  agreeable  to  the  eye,  under  the 
present  arrangement  of  the  group; 
whilst  the  pointed  snaky  crests,  tower- 
ing abruptly  into  the  air  from  a  basis  so 
disproportionately  broad,  would  have 
harshly  broken  up  the  present  sym- 
metrical contraction  of  the  proportions. 
The  ancient  sculptors  saw  at  a  slance, 
that  a  change  of  plan  was  in  this  in- 
stance prescribed  by  their  art,  and 
they  transfeqred  the  folds  from  the 
body  and  throat,  to  the  legs  and  the 
feet  So  arranged,  they  caused  no  con- 
striction or  concealment  that  could  in- 
terfere with  the  expression;  on  the 
contrary,  they  suggested  the  ideas  of 
flight  impeded,  and  of  immobility; 
ideas  which  reconcile  the  mind  to 
that   perpetuation   of  a   momentary 
state,  whidi  it  belongs  to  this  art  to 
present. 

I  know  not  how  it  has  happened, 
that  Uie  critics  have  failed  to  tvo\\cft 
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this  difference  between  the  statue  and 
the  poem.  A  second  difference^  which 
all  of  them  have  noticed^  (though  not 
80  much  to  praise  as  to  excuse  it,)  re- 
spects the  costume.  Virgil's  Laocoon  is 
in  his  priestly  attire ;  but  in  the  sculp- 
tor's group,  ne  and  both  of  his  sons 
appear  naked.  Some  people  have  dis- 
covered a  gross  absurdity  in  this  re- 
presentation of  a  royal  priest  presiding 
naked  at  a  sacrifice.  And  the  answer, 
made  very  gravely  by  the  connoisseurs, 
has  been — that  unquestionably  it  is 
a  great  offence  against  costume ;  but 
that  it  was  unavoidable,  the  artist  not 
having  it  in  his  power  to  give  his  fi- 
gures a  becoming  attire.  Heavy  folds, 
say  they,  have  a  bad  effect  in  sculp- 
ture :  of  two  evils,  the  artist  has  cho- 
sen the  least;  and  has  preferred  to 
trespass  upon  the  very  truth  of  the 
reality,  rather  than  to  violate  the  pri- 
mal law  of  his  art  in  the  drapery.  The 
objection  would  have  been  r^arded 
by  the  ancient  artists,  as  ludicrous  in 
a  degree,  which  would  have  acquitted 
them  of  any  obligation  to  answer  it. 
For,  suppose  that  the  texture  of  dra- 
pery were  as  much  within  the  imita- 
tive powers  of  sculpture  as  of  painting, 
would  tluLt  prove  that  the  sculptor  had 
unnecessarily  departed  in  this  parti- 


cular from  his  poetic  model  ?  Drapery 
in  the  poet's  hands  is  no  drapery ;  for 
it  conceals  nothing.  Let  Virgil  robe 
his  Laocoon,  or  unrobe  him,  the  ef- 
fect is  all  one;  for  our  imagination 
looks  through  all  disguises.  Invest 
the  forehead  with  the  pontifical  dia- 
dem ;  in  the  poet's  hands  this  takes 
nothing  from  the  effect ;  nay,  it 
strengthens  the  impression  of  the  ca- 
lamity, by  exhibiting  the  very  symbol 
of  his  priestly  office,  which  every- 
where else  commanded  homage  and 
veneration,  steeped  in  the  unhallowed 
venom  of  the  reptile.  But  this  subor- 
dinate effect  would,  in  the  sculptor's 
hands,  have  interfered  with  the  main 
one.  A  diadem,  or  fillet,  would  have 
partiaUy  concealed  the  forehead  ;  and 
in  the  forehead  is  seated  the  main 
expression.*  As,  therefore,  in  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  shriek,  he  had  sacri- 
ficed the  expression  to  the  beauty,  so 
here  the  artist  sacrificed  the  costume 
to  the  expression.  Universally,  in- 
deed, costume  was  slighted  by  the 
ancients ;  for,  with  their  art  under  its 
highest  law,  which  is  Beauty,  they 
felt  that  costume  of  any  form  was  irre- 
concilable. Necessity  it  was  that  in- 
vented clothes ;  and  what  has  art  to 
do  with  necessity  ?t  But  drapery  also 


*  As  regards  the  expression  of  intense  bodily  torment,  possibly  this  may  be  ad- 
mitted ;  certainly  in  any  greater  latitude  it  is  untrue. 

f  Here  is  a  singular  specimen  of  logic  :— Necessity  invented  clothes  ;  and, 
therefore,  art  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  drapery.  On  the  same  principle,  art 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  architecture.  Wiiat  is  the  minor  proposition  by 
which  Lessing  would  connect  his  conclusion  with  his  major?  Manifestly  this-* 
that  it  belongs  to  the  very  idea  of  a  fine  art,  as  distinguished  from  a  mechanic  art, 
to  afford  the  utmost  range  to  the^^^e  activities  of  the  creative  faculty ;  so  that,  for 
instance,  it  would  obliterate  this  idea  if  it  were  to  pursue  any  end  to  which  the  un- 
derstanding could  point  out  necessarily  the  means  and  shortest  course.  This  is  what 
the  understanding  does  with  regard  to  a  purpose  of  utility  in  a  mechanic  art ;  the 
means  are  here  given,  and  virtually  pre-exist  in  the  end ;  and  are  unfolded  by  the 
understanding,  gradually  and  tentatively,  as  respects  the  individual  artist,  but  with 
the  severest  necessity  as  respects  the  object ;  so  that,  if  ever  the  artist  may  seem 
to  have  any  freedom,  it  is  only  so  long  as  he  mistakes  his  course.  Such  is  the  ellip- 
sis of  Leasing^  which,  however,  is  of  no  avail  to  bis  conclusion.  Necessity  invented 
dress,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  same  necessity  continues  to  preside  over  it ; — a  ne- 
cessity, derived  from  climate  and  circumstances,  dictates  a  certain  texture  of  the 
dress— a  necessity,  derived  from  the  human  form  and  limbs,  dictates  a  certain  ar-. 
rangement  and  corresponding  adaptation.  But  thus  far  dress  is  within  the  province 
of  a  medumic  art.  Afterwards,  and  perhaps,  in  a  very  genial  climate,  not  afterwards 
but  originally,  dress  is  cultivated  as  an*  end  per  se,  both  directly  for  its  beauty,  and  as 
a  means  of  suggesting  many  pleasing  ideas  of  rank— power — ^jrouth— sex,  or  profes- 
sion. Cultivated  for  this  end,  the  study  of  drapery  is  hjlne  art ;  and  a  draped  sta-  ' 
tue  if  a  work  not  in  one  but  in  two  departments  of  art  Neither  is  it  true,  that  the 
sense  of  necessity  and  absolute  limitation  is  banished  from  the  idea  of  a  fine  art.  On 
the  contrary,  this  sense  is  indispensable  as  a  means  of  resisting,  (and,  therefore,  rea- 
lizing) the  sense  of  freedom ;  the  freedom  of  a  fine  art  is  found  not  in  the  absence 
of  restrained  but  in  the  conflict  with  it.     The  beauty  of  dancing,  for  instance,  as  to 
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has  its  ippropriate  beauty : — Grant*  self  with  the  Inferior  ?  I  suspect  that 

ed ;  but  of  what  rank  as  compared  the  most  perfect  master  of  drapery^ 

with-  the  beauty  of  the  human  form  ?  by  that  very  accomplislmient^  points 

And  who^  that  could  reach  the  hiph-  to  his  own  deficiencies, 
est  efi^ts  of  arty  would  content  him^ 


Section  VII. 

My  assumption,  that  the  poetic  La«  in  the  strongest  licht   the  wisdom 

ocoon  was  the  original  creation,  tends  which  presidai  over  nis  imitation.  He 

in  no  respect  to  the  disparagement  of  follow^  another  indeed,  but  not  blind- 

the  sculptor ;  say  rather  that  it  places  ly,  or  so  as  ever  to  be  led  astray  by 


one  part  of  it,  lies  in  the  conflict  between  the  freedom  of  the  motion  and  the  law  of 
eqailibrium,  which  is  constantly  threatened  by  it ;  sometimes  also  in  the  intricacy 
of  the  figare,  which  is  constantly  tending  to  swerve  from  a  law  which  it  constantly 
obeys ;  and  sometimes  in  the  mutual  reference  of  two  corresponding  dancers  or  a 
centripetal  reference  of  the  whole,  where  tlie  laundh  as  it  were,  of  the  motion,  and  paa- 
sion  of  the  music,  seem  likely  to  impress  a  centrifugal  tendency.  Moreover,  it  is  as 
inconsiderate  in  Leasing  to  suggest  any  opposition  between  the  beauty  of  drapery 
and  the  beauty  of  the  human  form,  as  between  the  sun  and  the  clouds,  which  may 
obscure,  but  may  also  reflect  its  lustre.   They  are  not  in  opposition,  but  coalesce  to 
a  common  effect ;  and  the  fact  is,  that  in  nature  neither  the  grace  nor  the  majesty 
of  the  hnman  figure  is  capable  of  being  fully  drawn  out  excq*t  by  drapery.     In  part 
this  may  be  owing  to  the  fact,  that  we  are  too  little  familiar  with  the  undraped 
figure,  to  be  able  so  readily,  in  that  state,  to  judge  of  its  proportions,  its  attitude,  or 
its  motion ;  and  partly  to  the  great  power  of  drapery  under  the  law  of  association. 
But  in  a  still  greater  degree  it  is  due  to  the  original  adsptation,  neither  accidental 
nor  derivative,  of  drapery  to  the  human  figure ;  which  is  founded  in  some  measure 
on  its  power  of  repeating  the  flowing  outlines  of  the  human  figure  in  another  and 
more  fluent  material ;  whence  arises  the  pleasure,  noticed  by  a  philosophic  critic  as 
so  extensively  diffused,  of  similitude  in  dissimilitude.    That  drapery  is  not  essential 
in  sculpture,  and  that  the  highest  effects  of  sculpture  are  in  fact  produced  without 
it,  is  in  some  measure  dependent  on  this  very  law,  of  the  interfusion  of  the  similar 
and  the  dissimilar ;  for,  in  order  that  any  effect  should  be  felt  as  the  idem  in  alterop. 
it  is  necessary  that  eaok  should  be  distinctly  perceived ;  whereas,  in  sculptural  dra-' 
pery,  from  the  absence  of  shading  and  of  colouring,  the  "  alterum*'  is  not  suflicient. 
ly  perceived  at  an  **  alterum.'*    There  is  another  and  a  transcendant  reason  for  the 
ill  effects  of  sculptural  drapery,  into  which  the  former  reason  merges.    For  why  doet 
sculpture  reject  colouring ;  and  why  is  it  that  just  taste  has  always  approved  of  the 
nghtless  eyes  in  statues  ?  Manifestly,  on  the  general  and  presiding  law  which  deter- 
mines the  distinctions  of  the  statuesque  from  the  picturesque.     The  characteristic 
aim  of  painting  is  reality  and  life ;  of  sculpture,  ideality  and  duration.     Fainting  is 
sensuous  and  concrete ;  sculpture  abstract  and  imaginative*    The  existere  and  the 
ear  of  the  metaphysicians  express  tlie  two  modes  of  being  which  they  severally  em- 
body.    Hence,  perhaps,  it  is,  that  Jesus  Christ  has  been  perpetually  painted,  and 
but  rarely  sculptured ;  far  in  this  mysterious  incarnation,  this  entrance  of  Deity 
within  the  shade  of  time  and  passion,  we  must  recollect  that  tlie  divine  is  the  true 
nature  of  Christ,  and  the  human  his  superinduced  nature ;  consequently  it  is  to  his 
human  nature,  as  in  this  case  the  preternatural,  that  our  attention  is  called.     Life^ 
therefore,  or  t>eing  in  time— which  is  here  the  uppermost  idea,  fits  the  conception  of  a 
Christ  to  painting.    But  if  the  case  had  been  reversed,  and  a  nature  originally  human 
were  supposed  to  have  projected  itself  into  eternity,  and  in  some  unspeakable  way  to 
have  united  itself  with  the  Deity,  the  divine  nature  would,  in  this  synthesis  of  two 
natures,  have  been  the  preternatural  or  superinduced,  and  tlje  human  nature  the 
ground.     Such  a  conception  would  be  adapted  to  sculpture ;  and  some  such  con- 
ception is  in  fact  embodied  in  the  sublime  head  of  Memnon  in  the  British  Museum, 
in  which  are  united  the  expressions  of  ineffable  benignity  with  infinite  duration. 
Butt  to  letum  from  this  illustration,  if  the  sense  of  the  enduring  and  the  essential 
be  thus  predominant  in  sculpture,  it  then  becomes  plain,  why  a  thmg  so  accidental 
and  so  finul  «s  drapery  should  tend  to  disturb  its  highest  effects. 
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Lira  In  the  minutest  trifle.  True,  be  assumed  or  laid  aside  at  pleasure.  He 
)iad  a  model ;  yet,  as  tbis  modd  was  could  appear,  therefore,  unhomed  ; 
to  be  translated  out  of  one  art  into  and  did  so,  when  he  chose  to  reveal 
another,  room  enough  was  left  him  himself  in  his  virgin  beauty.  Now  it 
for  originality  of  thought  to  be  mani-  was  precisely  under  that  aspect  that 
fested  in  his  deviations  from  his  arche-  the  artist  wished  to  present  him  ;  and 
type  ;  and  this  originality  is,  in  fact,  hence  his  obligation  to  dismiss  all  ad- 
such  as  to  place  liim  in  the  same  rank,  juncts  that  might  disturb  that  impres- 
as  to  dcffree  of  merit,  with  the  poet  sion.  Such  an  acyunct  were  the  horns 
whom  he  imitated.  attached  to  the  cUadem.  Such  an  ad- 
It  appears  then,  that,  admirable  as  junct  was  the  diadem  itself,  which 
the  picture  is  in  the  management  of  concealed  the  beautiful  forehead,  and 
Virgil,  there  are  traits  in  it,  notwith-  on  that  account  is  found  upon  the  sta^ 
standing,  incapable  of  being  transfer-  tues  as  rarely  as  the  horns,  althoueh 
red  to  the  purposes  of  the  sculptor,  not  less  frequently  attributed  by  the 
The  notion,  therefore,  Uiat  a  good  poets  to  Bacchus  as  its  inventor.  To 
poetic  description  must  also  furnish  a  the  poet  both  horns  and  diadem  were 
good  picture  in  the  painter's  sense,  simply  a  source  of  beautiful  allusions 
and  that  a  poet  has  only  so  far  sue-  to  tne  acts  and  character  of  the  god : 
coeded  in  his  delineation  as  an  artist  the  artist,  on  the  contrary,  found  them 
can  follow  him,  admits  of  great  limi-  hindrances  in  his  way — that  inter- 
tation  ;  a  Umitation,  by  the  way,  posed  between  the  display  of  beauties 
whlc^  might  have  been  presumed,  greater  than  themselves.  And  if  my 
even  in  default  of  any  positive  exam-  notion  be  true — that  Bacchus  was  sur- 
ples,  simply  from  a  consideration  of  namedAi^*«^«$,inrefcrencetoapower 
the  wider  compass  of  poetry,  and  the  of  manifesting  himself  in  a  beautiful 
peculiar  nature  of  its  images ;  for  or  a  dreadful  form,  nothing  can  be 
these,  being  less  essentiaUy  sensuous  more  natural  than  that,  of  two  modes 
than  in  the  other  artb,  can  co-exist  of  figuring  him,  the  artist  should 
without  loss  of  their  separate  effects,  adopt  thai  which  best  corresponded 
in  greater  number  and  variety,  than  witn  the  purposes  of  his  own  aru 
the  objects  themselves,  or  their  natu-  Statins  and  Valerius  Rlaccua  hkre 
nl  signs,  can  do  widiin  the  narrow  both  described  Venus  under  the  pas- 
limits  of  space  and  time.  sion  of  anger,  with  features  so  shock- 
That  poetry  is  the  art  of  greatest  ingly  disfigured  by  that  passion,  that 
comprehension  ;  that  effects  are  with-  we  should  be  apt  to  take  her  for  one 
in  its  power  unattainable  to  painting ;  of  the  Furies,  rather  than  for  the  God- 
and  that  a  poet  may  often  have  gcxod  dess  of  Love.  Now,  without  any  view 
reasons  to  prefer  the  non*picturesque  to  the  defence  of  these  particular  pas- 
to  the  picturesque ;  these  are  truths  sages,  I  shall  here  make  one  general 
which  seem  to  have  been  but  little  observation  on  the  principle  which 
contemolated :  and,  accordingly,  unon  they  involve.  The  goda,  and  other 
the  slipitest  differences  detected  oe-  supernatural  creations  of  the  artbt 
tween  the  ancient  poets  and  artists,  and  of  the  poet,  are  not  entirely  un« 
criticism  has  been  confounded.  The  der  the  same  law  of  art.  To  the  artist 
elder  poets,  for  example,  generally  in-  they  are  no  more  than  impersonated 
vest  Bacchus  with  noms.  Strange,  abstractions ;  and,  that  they  may  be 
then,  says  Spenoe,  that  horns  are  so  understood  and  recognized  for  what 
rarely  found  on  his  statues.  The  horns  they  are,  must  always  retain  the  same 
of  Bacchus,  however,  were  no  natural  ^mbolic  characteristics.  Treated  by 
horns,  like  those  of  fawns  and  satyrs;  tne  poet,  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
they  were  simply  a  frontal  ornament,  substantial  concrete  persona,*  who. 


*  "  Treaied  by  the  poet,  on  the  contrary^  they  care  tubttantial  concrete  persons,*'  jt:.— 
TYie  subject  of  allegory,  and  its  proper  treatment  in  the  arts,  is  too  extensive  and 
too  profound  to  be  touched  upon  in  a  note.  Yet  one  difficulty,  which  perplexes 
many  readers  (and  in  proportion  as  they  are  thoughtful  readers)  of  allegoric  fables, 
&c.,  may  here  be  noticed,  because  it  is  met  by  this  distinction  of  Lessing.  In  such 
fables,  the  course  of  the  ai^on  carries  the  different  persons  into  the  necessity  of 
doing  and  suffering  many  things  extra-essential  to  their  allegorical  character.  Thus, 
for  example,  Charity  is  brought  by  the  conduct  of  the  story  into  the  various  accidents 
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besides  their  univa^  attributes^  may 
bring  forward,  as  occasion  presents, 
other  qualities  and  affections,  that,  for 
the  moment,  supersede  and  throw  into 
the  shade  their  abstract  character. 
Venus,  for  example,  to  the  sculptor, 
is  the  mere  principle  of  the  sexual 
love ;  she  must,  therefore,  be  clothed 
with  the  retiring  beauty  and  the  gra- 
cious charms  that  fascinate  us  in  be- 
loved  objects.  These  characteristics  be- 
long to  the  abstract  conception ;  and  the 
least  deviation  from  this  ideal  would 
dissolve  the  representative  image.  Sup- 
IH»e,  for  instance,  that  her  beauty 
were  figured,  not  coy  and  retreating 
but  majestic— here  we  should  have  at 
once  a  Juno,  no  matter  what  were  the 
artist's  design.  Give  to  the  charms  a 
less  gradotts  and  more  commanding 
air,  and  ipto  Jhcto  we  shall  have  a 
Minerva.  A  wrathful  Venus,  there- 
fore, to  the  sculptor,  is  a  nugatory 
conception ;  for  love,  as  love,  can  nei- 
ther be  wrathful  nor  vindictive.  With 
the  poet  the  case  is  otherwise :  to  him, 
also,  Venus  is  the  impersonated  prin- 
ciple of  love^ — ^but  then  something  be- 
side: she  is  not  merely  the  imper- 
sonated principle,  but  also  the  incar- 
nate principle,  for  she  is  the  goddeu 
«f  love,  that  is,  a  living  creature,  widi 
her  own  separate  individuality  super- 
added to  her  abstract  character,  and 
consequently  no  less  capable  of  ab- 
horrence than  of  desire. 

True  it  is,  that  in  complex  groups, 
the  artist  ogovs  the  same  privi^ge 
with  the  poet  of  introducing  Venus  or 
any  other  divinity  as  a  realexistence, 
and  clothed  with  functions  extra-es- 
sential to  the  idea  which  she  repre- 
■eots.  But,  if  extra^essential,  they 
most  at  lesst  nerer  be  contradictory  to 
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that  idea ;— not  to  tie  them  down  to  die 
severe  rule,  which  some  would  impose, 
of  deviating  fVom  the  strictly  essen^ 
tial  attributes  no  farther  than  to  their 
immediate  consequences.  Let  us  take 
the  case  of  Venus  delivering  the  Vul- 
canian  armour  to  her  sourness.  Here 
the  act  is  of  that  kind,  which,  though 
extra- essential  to  the  abstract  charac- 
ter of  a  Venus,  may  yet  bend  to  the 
sculptor's  purposes ;  for  there  is  no- 
thing here  to  prevent  him  from  giving 
to  his  Venus  all  the  grace  and  ^auty 
which  belong  to  her  as  the  Goddess  of 
Love.  But  take  the  case  of  the  same 
Venus  avenging  her  insulted  authori- 
ty upon  the  men  of  Lemnos,  where 
she  is  exhibited  descending  upon  a 
gloomy  cloud  in  dilated  proportions, 
with  cheeks  inflamed,  hair  dishevelled, 
a  black  robe  thrown  loosely  about  her, 
and  a  torch  grasped  in  her  hand  ;— 
this  clearly  is  no  phasis  under  which 
she  could  be  contemplated  by  the  art- 
ist ;  there  being  no  room  here  for  any 
traits  by  which  he  could  suggest  her 
universal  character.  But  to  tue  poet 
such  an  attitude  and  action  are  not  ill 
adapted :  since  he  has  it  in  his  power 
to  place  in  direct  juxta^position  to  this 
attitude  of  fury  another  more  appro- 
priate to  the  goddess,  and  carrying  in* 
to  the  very  neart  of  the  transitory 
passion  a  sense  of  the  calm  and  im- 
mortal beauty  which  it  has  for  a  mo- 
ment been  permitted  to  disturb. 

In  short,  the  poet  has  an  exdusive 
privilege  of  painting  by  negative  traitg, 
and  of  so  hfending  these  with  the  po- 
sitive, as  to  melt  two  opposite  forms 
of  revelation  into  unity.  On  this  side 
stands  a  Venus,  in  the  radiance  and 
of  her  charms,  her  tresses  con- 
by  golden  clasps,  and  her  azure 


and  sitoatioiis  of  a  trsveller ;  Hope  is  represented  ss  the  oligect  of  sexoal  love^  &e. 
Aad,  la  all  rach  eases,  the  allegoric  diameter  is  for  the  moment  suspended  in  obe- 
dience to  the  necessities  of  the  story.  But  in  this  there  is  no  error.  For  allegoric 
charseteiii  trested  according  to  the  rigour  of  this  objection,  would  be  volatilized  m- 
to  mere  impersonated  abstractions^  which  is  not  designed.  They  are  meant  to  oc- 
cupy a  midway  station  between  the  absolute  realities  of  human  life,  and  the  pure 
abtttactions  of  the  logiesl  nnderstandingi  Accordingly  they  are  represented  not  as 
Bsere  impersonated  prindples,  but  as  incarnate  principles.  The  office  and  acts  of 
a  cooerete  bdng  are  therefore  rightly  attributed  to  tbem,  with  this  restriction,  how- 
ever, that  no  function  of  the  concrete  nature  is  ever  to  obscure  or  to  contradict  the 
abstraction  impersonated,  but  simply  to  help  forward  the  action  in  and  by  which 
tiiat  abstrsction  is  to  reveal  itself  There  is  no  fiuther  departure,  therefore,  in  this 
OMMle  of  treating  allegory  from  the  naked  form  of  mere  fleshless  personiflcation,  than 
is  essential  to  its  poetic  effect.— A  commentary  on  Spenser's  mode  of  treating  alle- 
gory, at  one  time  contemplated  by  Mr  Coleridge,  would  unfold  the  law  and  prindples 
whMdi  govern  this  mods  Of  exhibiting  abstractions  as  applied  to  all  the  arts. 
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robe  floating  arouud  her:  on  that 
itands  a  goddess ; — ^another^  and  yet 
the  same;  stripped  of  her  cestus; 
armed — ^but  with  far  other  flames,  and 
with  more  terrific  shafts,  and  accom- 
panied by  kindred  furies.  These  are 
two  opposite  exhibitions  of  one  and 
the  same  power ;  the  artist  can  exhi- 
bit  but  one  of  these ;  the  poet  can  ex* 
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hibit  both  in  direct  succession.  Shall 
the  weakness  of  the  one  become  a  law 
for  the  strength  of  the  other  ?  If  Paint- 
ing be  the  sister  of  Poetry,  let  her 
not  be  an  envious  sister :  nor  let  the 
'  younger  deny  to  the  elder  any  orna- 
ments whatsoeyer,  dmplv  because  they 
are  unsuitable  to  herself. 


Section  VIII. 


In  these  comparisons  of  the  artist 
and  the  poet,  a  principal  regard  must 
be  directed  to  this  question — Whether 
each  were  in  equal  circumstances  of 
liberty,  so  as  to  be  able  to  aim  at  the 
highest  efft*cts  in  his  art,  without  ex- 
ternal constraint. 

Such  a  constraint  existed  to  the  ar- 
tist not  unfrequently  in  the  national 
religion.  A  work,  destined  to  religious 
uses  in  the  public  worship,  could  not 
always  aim  at  that  pure  form  of  excel- 
lence which  might  have  been  realized 
under  a  single  aqd  undivided  attention 
to  the  jileasure  of  the  spectator.  Su- 
perstition had  loaded  the  gods  with 
images  addressed  to  the  sense:  and 
thus  it  happened  that  the  most  beau- 
tiful amongst  the  gods  were  not  al- 
ways worshipped  under  their  most 
beautiful  forms. 

Another  mode  of  constraint  existed 
in  the  internal  difficulties  and  limita- 
tions of  art.  The  personified  abstrac- 
tions of  the  poet  were  suflSciently  cha- 
racterized by  the  names  and  the  sort  of 
actions  attributed  to  them.  But  to  the 
artist  these  means  of  explaining  him- 
self were  denied.  By  way  of  interpre- 
tation to  his  personifications,  he  was 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  connecting 
with  them  certain  sensuous  images  or 
emblems.  These  images,  being  under- 
stood in  a  sense  different  from  their 
direct  literal  import,  gave  to  the  per- 
sonifications which  they  accompanied 
the  rank  and  title  o{  Allegoric  figures. 
A  woman,  for  instance,  with  a  bridle 
in  her  hand,  or  a  woman  leaning 
against  a  pillar,  are  in  the  arts  allego- 
ric personages ;  that  is,  impersonated 
abstractions  expounded  by  emblems. 
But  the  corresponding  creations  of 
Poetry,  viz.  Temperance  and  Constan- 
cy, are  simply  impersonated  abstrac- 
tions, and  not  allegorizations.  This 
mode  of  expressing  moral  functions 
by  sensuouB  imagea— was  a  product  of 


the  necessity  which  beset  the  artist. 
But  why  should  the  poet,  who  knows 
nothing  of  this  necessity,  adopt  the 
artist's  expedient  for  meeting  it  ?  The 
resources  of  Art,  however  meritorious 
for  following  the  steps  of  poetry,  are 
in  themselves  no  absolute  perfections. 
When  the  artist  symbolizes  a  figure 
by  some  sensuous  image,  he  exalts 
this  figure  to  the  rank  of  a  living; 
being :  but  the  poet,  by  adopting  such 
auxiliary  exponents,  degrades  what 
^  was  already  a  living  being  to  the  rank 
of  a  puppet. 

There  is,  however,  amongst  the  at- 
tributes by  which  the  artist  character- 
izes his  abstractions,  one  class  which 
is  both  more  capable  and  more  deser- 
ving of  being  transferred  to  a  poetic 
use :  I  mean  those  exponents,  which, 
strictly  considered,  are  not  idlegoric, 
but  simply  express  the  instruments 
appropriate  to  the  functions  of  the 
impersonated  ideas  considered  as  li- 
ving agents.  The  bridle  in  the  hand 
of  Temperance,  or  the  pillar  against 
which  Constancy  is  leaning,  are  pure- 
ly allegoric,  and  therefore  of  no  poetic 
apphcation.  On  the  other  hana,  the 
balance  which  is  carried  by  Justice,  is 
but  imperfectly  allegoric ;  because  the 
right  use  of  tne  balance  is  literally 
one  function  of  Justice.  And  the  lyre 
or  flute  in  the  hand  of  a  Muse,  the 
spear  in  the  hand  of  Mars,  or  the  ham- 
mer and  tongs  in  the  hand  of  Vulcan, 
are  not  allegoric  at  all,  but  mere  instru- 
ments for  producing  the  effects  which 
we  ascribe  to  those  beings.  Of  this 
last  class  are  those  attributes  which 
the  ancient  poets  sometimes  inter- 
weave with  their  descriptions,  and 
which,  by  way  of  distinguishing  them 
from  sucn  as  are  properly  allegoric,  I 
would  propose  to  call  the  poetic  attri- 
butes. The  poetic  attributes  are  to  be 
interpreted  hterally;  but  the  allegoric 
on  principles  of  analogy. 
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SfCTION  IX. 


What  strikes  ub  in  the  srtist^  as 
the  distinguishing  point  of  excellence, 
is  the  execution ;  the  invention,  in  his 
case,  holding  hut  the  second  place  in 
our  regard.  But  in  the  poet  this  is 
revers^ ;  and  we  make  light  of  his 
faculty  for  executing,  compared  with 
his  power  of  original  conception.  Take 
the  Laocoon  for  instance ; — ^hcre  the 
tortuous  involution  of  the  father  and 
his  sons  into  one  group  is  an  original 
thought ;  and,  had  Virgil  derived  this 
from  the  sculptor,  the  weightier  part 
of  his  merit  would  have  vanished.  On 
the  other  hand,  suppose  the  artist  to 
have  been  iodehted  in  this  point  to 
the  poet,  and,  therefore,  confessedly 
to  have  foregone  all  claim  to  invention, 
he  would  still  have  had  room  enough 
for  the  display  of  merit  the  most  splen- 
did, and  of  a  kind  the  most  appropri- 
ate to  his  art ;  to  express  a  passion  in 
marble  being  far  more  difficult  than 
by  the  instrument  of  words. 

With  this  readiness,  however,  to 
dispense  with  the  faculty  of  invention 
in  the  artist,  it  is  natural  that  there 
should  have  arisen  on  his  part  a  cor- 
responding indifference  to  that  sort  of 
pretension.  Sensible  that  it  was  hope- 
less for  him  to  found  any  part  of  nis 
distinction  upon  originality  in  the  con- 
ception, he  was  willing  to  adopt  ideas 
from  any  quarter,  no  matter  whether 
old  or  new — and  to  throw  the  stress 
of  his  efforts  upon  the  execution.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  confined  himself  within 
the  compass  of  a  few  popular  subjects, 
and  applied  whatever  inventive  power 
he  hod  to  the  modification  of  the  fa- 
miliar, and  the  recombination  of  old 
materials.  And  this,  in  fact,  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  invention,  when 
attributed  to  painting  in  the  profess- 
ed treatises  on  that  art ;  invention  ap- 
plied not  to  the  entire  sulject,  but  to 
the  individual  parts,  or  to  their  con- 
nexion with  each  other ;  that  sort  of 
invention,  in  short,  which  Horace  re- 
commended to  the  tragic  poet.  Cer- 
tainly the  poet  has  a  great  advantage 
who  treats  a  known  story.  Thou- 
sands of  petty  details,  which  would 
else  be  requisite  to  put  the  reader  in 
possession  of  the  incidents  and  cha- 
racters, are  thus  dispensed  with ;  and 
the  more  rapidlv  his  audience  are 
made  to  compr^nd  the  situation, 
the  more  readily  inll  the  appropriate 
intereat  arise.  Now,  if  this  be  «avsn« 


tageous  to  the  poet,  d  fortiori,  it  will 
be  so  to  the  painter.  A  subject,  com- 
prehensible at  a  glance  in  the  purpose 
and  meaning  of  its  whole  composi- 
tion, is  indispensable  to  the  full  efiects 
of  his  art.  For  the  final  result  depends 
much  upon  the  first  impression ;  and, 
if  that  be  broken  and  retarded  by  a 
tedious  process  of  question  and  inves- 
tigation, the  whole  strength  and  live- 
liness of  our  emotions  is  intercepted 
and  frost-bound. 

Now,  laying  together  both  consi- 
derations,— ^first,  that  novelty  of  sub- 
ject is  the  very  last  merit  which  we 
look  for  in  a  painting ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  very  absence  of  this  quality 
facilitates  the  impression  which  it  aims 
at,'— I  think  that  we  are  under  no  ne- 
cessity of  ascribing  the  deficiency  of 
invention  in  this  art  to  a  motive  of 
indolent  self- accommodation  in  the 
painter — to  his  ignorance — or  to  the 
mechanical  difficulties  ^f  his  art,  as 
absorbing  his  whole  zeal  and  atten- 
tion ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it 
will  appear  to  have  a  deep  foundation 
in  the  principles  of  the  art ;  and  that 
what  at  first  sight  might  have  been 
thought  to  limit  the  compass  and  en- 
ergy of  its  effects,  is,  in  fact,  to  be 
applauded  as  a  wise  abstinence  en  the 
part  of  the  artist.  Undoubtedly,  in 
one  respect,  he  might  have  found  a 
better  field  for  his  art  than  has,  in 
fact,  been  chosen  since  the  time  of 
Raphael ;  for  Homer,  and  not  Ovid, 
should  have  been  the  painter's  ma- 
nual. But  this  I  say  on  a  considera- 
tion of  the  superior  grandeur  which 
belongs  to  the  Homeric  subjects,  and 
with  no  prejudice  to  the  principle  here 
maintained — that  absolute  novelty  of 
story  and  situation  is  so  far  a  defect 
in  painting,  and  hostile  to  its  highest 
purpose^ 

This  principle  is  one  which  did  not 
escape  Aristotle.  It  is  recorded  that 
he  advised  Protogenes  to  paint  sub- 
jects from  the  life  of  Alexander ;  an 
advice  which,  unfortunately  for  him- 
self, that  painter  did  not  adopt.  How- 
ever, the  rationale  of  it  is  evident: 
the  acts  of  Alexander  were  at  that 
time  the  subject  of  general  conversa- 
tion ;  and  it  did  not  require  the  saga- 
city of  an  AristoUe  to  foresee  that  they 
could  never  become  obscure,  or  lose 
their  interest  and  meaoiog  mlVi  ^oir* 
terity. 
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Section  X* 


In  poetry,  (for  example  in  the  Ho* 
meric  poetry,)  we  find  exhibited  two 
dasfies  of  acts  and  agents — the  visible 
and  the  luyisible.  This  is  a  distinc- 
tion which  painting  is  incapable  of 
expressing.  Everything  expressible  in 
this  art  most  be  essentUdly  within  the 
field  of  the  visible.  Letme  take  an  in- 
stance—The gods  are  divided  against 
each  other  upon  the  fate  of  Troy :  and 
this  division  of  interest  at  length  comes 
to  issue  in  personal  combat.  Now 
this  combat,  ra  the  poet's  representa- 
tion of  it,  goes  on  out  of  sight ;  which 
circumstance  of  invisibility  allows  free 
latitude  to  the  imsgination,  for  figu- 
ring the  acts  and  persons  of  the  gods 
upon  any  possible  scale  of  superhu- 
man proportions.  But  painting  is  tied 
to  the  conditions  of  a  visible  scene,  in 
which  there  wUl  always  be  some  parts 
so  necesssrily  determined  by  the  fixed 
standards  of  nature,  as  to  flimish  a 
scale  for  measuring  the  supernatural 
agents.  This  scale,  when  brought  into 
immediate  juxta-position  with  an  or- 
der of  pvoportions  a^usted  to  so  very 
diffisrent  a  standard,  translates  what 
was  grand  and  idealised  in  the  inde- 
finite exhibition  of  poetry,  into  the 
monstrous  and  extravagant  under  the 
material  delineations  of  art 

Minerva,  for  instance,  being  as- 
saulted by  Mars,  steps  back,  and 
matches  up  a  huge  stone  from  the 
sround.  Now,  I  ask  what  ought  to 
be  the  stature  of  a  goddess  who  raises 
and  hurls  with  ease  a  stone,  simply  to 
roll  which  into  the  station  it  occupies 
had  required  the  force  not  of  one  man, 
but  of  several  men  united  in  some  pri- 
meval age;  considering  also,  that  these 
early  patriarchs  are  described  by  Nes- 
tor as  far  superior  in  power  to  the 
heroes  of  the  Iliad,  ana  those  agahi 
described  by  Homer  as  having  double 
the  strengtn  of  his  own  generation  ? 
For  the  painter  there  arises  here  this 
manifest  dilemma :  either  the  stature 
of  the  goddess  must,  or  it  must  not, 
be  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the 
stone.  Suppose  the  first  case,  and  the 


whole  marvellous  of  the  act  vanishes. 
A  man,  three  times  greater  than  my- 
self, must  naturally  be  able  to  throw  a 
stone  three  times  heavier.  Suppose 
the  other  case,  and  we  revolt  from  the 
manifest  incongruity  between  the 
weight  and  the  power, — ^which,  being 
made  pslpable  to  the  sense  in  a  picture, 
cannot  be  surmounted  by  a  cold  act 
of  reflection  upon  the  superhuman 
nature  of  the  i^nt,  as  involving  su- 
perhuman strength.  Whenever  we 
see  effects  of  unusual  magnitude,  on 
principles  of  proportion,  wf  look  for 
adequate  organs  in  the  agent — ^Mars, 
again,  when  prostrated  by  this  enor- 
mous stone,  covers  seven  acres  of 
Sound.  Now,  it  is  impossible  that 
e  painter  should  represent  him  un- 
der these  prodigious  mmensions.  But, 
if  not,  he  ceases  to  be  the  Homeric 
Mars, — and  is,  in  £sct,  noways  dis- 
tinguished from  any  curdinary  war- 
rior. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Longinus, 
that,  if  the  Homeric  men  are  idealized 
into  gods,  the  gods,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  sometimes  degraded  into  men.— - 
This  tendency  to  degradation  in  the 
poet,  which  in  him  is  no  more  than  a 
tendency, — ^painting  carries  into  per* 
feet  developement  Size,  strength, 
speed,  whicn  Homer  always  attributes 
in  higher  measure  to  his  gods  than  to 
the  most  eminent  of  his  heroes,  paint- 
ing must  of  necessity  lower  to  the 
common  standard  of  human  nature : 
Jupiter  and  Agamemnon,  Apollo  and 
Acliilles,  Ajax  and  Mars,  are  to  the 
painter  beings  of  one  and  the  same 
order,  whom  ne  has  no  means  of  distin- 
guishing except  by  mere  convention- 
al characteristics.  However,  though 
irrepresentable  by  painting,  these  su- 
perhuman dimensions  lie  within  the 
field  of  sculpture ;  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  general  mode  of  delineating 
the  gods,  which  prevails  in  the  an- 
cient statues  no  1^  than  the  colossal 
scale  of  their  proportions,  was  origi- 
nally derived  from  Homer. 


Section  XL 


AGaKEABLY  to  tbis  view  of  the  case, 
if  it  is  very  possible  that  a  poem  should 
be  rich  in  materials  for  tha  painter, 
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and  yet  not  in  itself  picturesque,  as,  on 
the  other  hand,  highly  picturesque,  and 
yet  UDpToductive  for  the  painter,-* 
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there  is  an  end  at  once  to  the  conceit^ 
which  would  measure  the  merits  of 
the  poet  hy  the  degree  in  which  he 
adapts  himself  to  the  purposes  of  the 
artisL*  The  source  of  this  error  lies 
in  a  verbal  ambiguity.  A  picture  in 
the  poet's  sense  is  not  necessarily  that 
which  can  be  translated  into  the  ma- 
terial paeture  of  the  artist.  Every  trait^ 
no  matter  whether  visual  or  not,  by 
which  the  poet  makes  his  olgcct  sen* 
suously  apprehensible,  and  so  bright- 
ens it' to  the  consciousness  that  we 
have  a  livelier  sense  of  that  object 
than  of  the  poet's  words,  may  be  de- 
nominated a  picture ;  inasmuch  as  it 
carries  us  nearer  to  that  degree  of  il* 
lusion  whidi  it  is  the  obvious  and  cha- 
racteristic end  of  painting  to  effisct. 
Pictures  in  this  poetic  sense,  as  here 
explained,  the  ancients  called  the 
Pm9rmaiMi ;  and  it  were  to  be  wished 
that  this  name  had  been  adopted  in 
modem  criticism.  So  denominated, 
they  would  not  readily  have  bent  to  the 
restraints  of  material  painting :  where- 
as, with  the  name  of  pictures,  there 
was  at  once  connected  an  ambiguity 
which  became  a  ready  source  of  mis- 
apprehension. 

Now,  first  of  aU,  it  is  evident  that  the 
poet  can  carry  to  the  necessary  degree 
of  illusion  the  representation  of  other 
objects  than  of  visual  ones.  And  here 
arises  a  distinction  which  at  once  cuts 
off  from  the  painter's  use  a  whole 
worid  of  descriptive  imagery,  which  is 


ir 

open  to  the  poet.  However,  I  will 
confine  myself  to  visual  imagery,  whicli 
is  common  to  them  both.  V/nence  is 
it  then,  I  ask,  that  even  within  this 
field  there  is  not  a  little  which  the 
painter  must  forego  as  unfitted  for  hia 
purposes?  The  reason  is  this: — ^tbc 
very  signs  or  language  by  which  paint- 
ing accomplishes  its  imitations,  can 
be  connected  only  in  space.  Hence 
it  arises  that  this  art  is  obliged  to  ab- 
stain from  all  images,  of  which  the 
different  parts  are  in  the  successioBal 
connexion  of  time :  on  which  account 
progressive  actions,  as  such,  are  irre- 
presentable  by  painting ;  and  it  is  thus 
restricted  in  its  imitations  either  to 
oo-exisiing  actions,  of  which  the  parts 
are  collateral  to  each  other,  or  to  ma- 
terial objects,  which  can  be  so  treated 
by  means  of  attitude  and  position  aa 
to  suggest  an  action  which  thej  can- 
not directly  express.  But  I  will  en- 
deavour to  untold  all  this  in  connexion 
with  its  ultimate  grounds. 

The  language  of  painting  conaists  in 
lines  and  colours,  which  exist  in  space; 
the  language  of  poetry  in  articulate 
sounds,  which  exist,  in  time.  Now,  if 
it  is  undeniable  that  between  the  sign 
and  the  thing  signified  there  must  be 
reciprocal  relations,  and  a  subjection  to 
a  common  law,  it  follows  that  co- exist- 
ing signs  can  express  none  but  co-ex« 
isting  objects,  or  those  of  which  the 
parts  are  in  co-existence;  and  that 
successional  signs  can  express  none  but 


*  A  slight  attention  to  this  and  other  passages  of  Lessing  would  have  exposed 
the  hollowness  of  a  notion  brought  forward  by  Dr  Darwin,  with  respect  to  the  es- 
sential idea  of  poetry.  He  first  directly  insisted  on  a  &ncy  (Uieory  one  cannot  call 
itX  that  nothing  was  strictly  poetic,  or  however  not  poetic  jmt*  i^o^nif^  except  what 
presented  a  visual  image.     One  of  bis  own  illustrations  was  Pope's  line. 


image. 

"  Or  Kcnnet  i wUt,  for  silver  eels  Rnown*d,'* 

which,  according  to  the  Doctor,  was  translated  into  poetry  by  reading 

"  Or  Kcnnet  iwift,  where  dtvcr  grmylingi  pUy." 

This  notion  has,  in  fact,  in  every  age,  been  acted  upon  more  or  less  consciously  by 
writers  in  verse,  and  still  governs  much  of  the  criticism  wbich  is  delivered  on 
poetry ;  though  it  was  first  formally  propounded  by  Dr  Darwin.  Possibly  even  the 
Doctor  himself  would  have  been  disabused  of  bis  conceit,  if  he  had  been  recalled  by 
this  and  other  passages  in  Lessing  to  the  fact,  that  so  far  from  being  eminently,  or 
(as  he  would  have  it)  exclusively  the  matter  of  poetry,  the  picturesque  is,  in  many 
instances,  incapable  of  a  poetic  treatment.  Even  Lessing  is  too  palpably  infected 
by  the  error  which  he  combats ;  the  poetic  being  too  frequently  in  his  meaiting  no- 
thing more  than  that  which  is  clothed  in  a  form  of  sensuous  apprehensibility.  The 
ket  is,  that  no  mere  description,  however  visual  and  picturesque,  is  in  any  instance 
poetic  per  tct  or  except  in  and  through  the  passion  which  presides.  Among  our  own 
writers  of  eminent  genius,  who  have  too  often  submitted,  if  not  sacrificed»  the  passion 
to  piefenrtaqua  baaoty,  one  of  the  principal  is  Mr  Landor^-especially  in  hia  Gabic. 
Bot  tlua  au^ect  will  be  farther  l/iastniled  elsewhera. 
Vol,  XXL  C 
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miooetBioiMil  ol^ecte^  or  thoM  of  which 
the  parts  are  in  succeflsion.  Co-exist- 
ing objects  are  called  bodies :— conse^ 
quently  bodies,  with  their  visible  pro- 
perties, compose  the  proper  objects  of 
painting.  Successional  objects,  or  of 
which  we  parts  are  in  succession,  we 
call  actions :— consequently  actions 
compose  the  proper  object  of  poetry. 

But  all  bodies  exist  in  time  as  well 
as  in  space.  They  endure;  and  in 
every  moment  of  this  successional  ex- 
istence they  may  present  difierent  phe- 
nomena, and  stand  variously  related  to 
the  surrounding  objects.  Each  of  these 
shifting  phases  and  momentary  states 
of  relation  is  derived  from  that  which 
preceded,  and  furnishes  the  ground 
for  anolber  which  succeeds ;  on  which 
account  even  that  single  aspect  of  an 
object  to  which  painting  is  restricted, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  centre  of  this 
successive  series;  and  thus  far  it  is 
in  the  power  even  of  painting  to  ex- 
press actions,  but  only  indirectly 
through  the  phenomenal  state  of  bo- 
dies, and  by  way  of  suggestion  from 
the  known  succession  of  those  states. 
Actions,  on  the  other  hand,  have  no 
separable  or  independent  existence. 


but  are  the  adjuncts  of  Hving  beings ; 
and,  in  so  far  as  these  beings  are  ma- 
terial beings,  poetnr  may  be  said  also 
to  describe  bodily  forms,  not  directly, 
however,  but  only  by  way  of  sugges* 
tion,  by  describing  the  motions  or  suc- 
cessive changes  and  actions  which  im« 
ply  them. 

Painting,  being  in  all  its  combina- 
tions subject  to  the  law  of  co-exist- 
ence, can  apply  to  its  use  only  one 
single  instant  of  the  action ;  on  which 
account  it  is  bound  to  select  that  one 
from  the  whole  succession  which  is 
the  most  pregnant,  and  which  points 
least  ambiguously  to  what  precedes 
and  follows. 

Poetry,  again,  tied  to  the  law  of 
succession,  can  avail  itself  of  but  one 
property  in  any  material  object ;  and 
must  therefore  select  that  one  which 
presents  the  most  sensuous  impression 
of  the  object — regard  being  had  to  the 
particular  relation  imder  which  the 
poet's  purpose  requires  that  it  should 
De  contemplated.  From  this  principle 
is  derived  the  critical  injunction  of 
simplicity  in  the  choice  of  picturesque 
epithets,  and  of  abstinence  in  the  de- 
lineation of  material  objects. 


Section  XII. 


Ik  all  this  dry  deduction  of  my 
principles,  I  should  place  but  little 
confidence,  if  I  had  not  found  them 
confirmed  by  the  practice  of  Homer ; 
or  rather  I  should  say,  if  it  were  not 
from  this  very  practice  of  Homer  that 
I  had  originally  derived  them.  It  is 
upon  these  principles  only  that  the 
grand  style  of  Grecian  poetry,  in  its 
severest  models,  can  be  determinatcly 
explained ;  and  upon  these  principles 
only  that  it  would  be  possible  to  place 
in  its  right  light  the  very  opposite 
style  of  many  modern  poets,  who 
maintain  a  foolish  contest  with  the 
painter  in  a  point  where  all  competi- 
tion with  him,  by  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  is  hopeless. 

I  observe  that  Homer  paints  nothing 
but  progressive  actions,  Uiat  is  to  say, 
actions  in  their  motions  and  succession 
of  stages ;  fixed  bodies,  therefore,  or 
individual  things,  be  paints  only  phe- 
nomenally, or  through  their  partici- 
pation in  these  fluent  actions  expressed 
in  oorrespondinff  changes.  What  won- 
der then  that  the  painter  finds  little 
or  no  material  for  his  own  art  in  the 


direct  descriptions  of  Homer,  these  be- 
ing always  tied  to  the  successions  of 
time ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
finds  his  chief  harvest  not  there,  where 
the  poet  has  expressly  designed  a  de- 
scription, but  where  the  mere  course 
of  tne  narration  has  conveyed  into  one 
group  a  number  of  beautiful  figures, 
in  fine  attitudes,  and  in  an  interesting 
situation,  although  agreeably  to  my 
principles,  they  are  the  precise  cases 
on  which  the  poet  will  have  put  forth 
the  least  descriptive  power,  as  being 
a  composition  of  fixed  fonns  brought 
together  under  the  law  of  co-existence 
in  space. 

If  in  any  case  Homer  so  far  deviates 
from  his  general  practice  as  to  describe 
a  stationary  individual  form,  he  dls- 

Eatches  it  with  a  single  trait.  A  ship 
e  will  describe  sometimes  as  the  black 
ship,  sometimes  as  the  hollow  ship, 
sometimes  as  the  swift  ship,  or  at  the 
most  as  the  well-rowed  olack  ship. 
Further  than  this  he  will  not  descend 
into  the  detail  of  description.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  ship,  as  a  thing 
participating  in  action,  under  the  ac- 
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ddents  of  leav^  harbour — pursuing 
its  Toyage^-raaJdng  the  land,  he  pur- 
sues into  a  circumstantiality  of  de- 
cription  which  the  painter  could  not 
transfer  to  his  canvas  in  less  than  fiye 
or  six  separate  pictures. 

Even  where  circumstances  compel 
Homer  to  detain  the  eye  longer  upon 
some  individual  form,  still,  however, 
he  produces  no  picture  which  the 
painter  could  follow  with  his  pencil ; 
by  various  artifices  he  contrives  to  lead 
the  object  through  a  succession  of 
stages  in  every  one  of  which  it  puts  on 
a  cufferent  aspect ;  whilst  the  painter 
must  wait  for  its  final  stage,  in  order 
there  to  exhibit,  as  finish^l  and  ma- 
ture, what,  under  the  hands  of  the 
poet,  we  saw  running  through  its  va- 
rious stages  of  birth  and  growth.  For 
instance,  if  Homer  wishes  to  exhibit 
the  car  of  Juno,  the  whole  is  placed 
before  us  in  its  parts — the  wheels,  the 
axletree>  the  seat,  the  pole,  the  reins, 
and  traces,  not  so  much  formed  and 
previously  co-existing,  but  growing  up 
in  succession  under  the  hands  of  Hebe. 
Upon  the  wheels  only  the  poet  has 
detained  us  beyond  his  custom  to  ex- 
hibit the  eight  iron  spokes,  the  golden 
fellies,  the  studs  of  iron,  and  the  silver 
nave :  on  all  the  rest  he  has  bestowed 
but  a  single  trait. 

Again,  when  the  dress  of  Agamem- 
non is  to  be  described,  the  whole  is 
brought  before  us  article  bv  article^ 
but  how  ?  Another  poet,  with  the  same 
purpose  before  him,  would  have  de- 
scribed each  part  separately,  down  to 
the  minutest  fringe  :  but  Homer  in- 
troduces U8  to  the  King  in  the  act  of 


dressing  himself:  and  thus  wMwut 
making  the  narrative  pause  for  the 
description,  in  the  very  growth  and 
succession  of  this  action  of  dressing, 
we  see  displayed  before  us  the  dress 
itself  in  all  its  parts — the  soft  vest« 
the  ample  robe,  the  beautiful  buskins, 
the  sword,  and  finally  the  regal  scep- 
tre. 

This  very  sceptre  also,  which  is 
characterized  simply  by  the  epithets  of 
paternal  and  imperisnable,  in  what 
way  does  Homer  convey  to  us  an  im- 
pression of  its  ideal  grandeur?  In- 
stead of  a  formal  description,  he  gives 
us  its  history,  first  as  in  the  act  of 
growing  up  under  the  divine  work- 
manship of  Vulcan ;  next,  as  it  glit- 
tered in  the  hands  of  Jupiter ;  then 
as  the  ensign  of  dignity  to  Mercury  ; 
the  truncheon  of  the  martial  Pelops  ; 
and  the  pastoral  staff  of  the  pacific 
Atrius.    Such  is  the  artifice  by  which 
Homer  contrives  to  keep  an  individual 
object  before  the  eye,  when  his  pur- 
pose requires  it ;  and  in  this  way, 
without  descending  to  a  frigid  descrip- 
tion of  its  several  parts,  he  succeeds 
in  connecting  a  deeper  impression  with 
it  than  a  painter  could  have  done  by 
the  most  elaborate  picture.  The  same 
skill  is  exhibited  with  regard  to  the 
sceptre  of  Achilles  and  the  bow  of 
Pandarus :  in  both  of  which  cases  the 
description  moves  through  the  stages 
of  a  narrative,  and  the  material  images^ 
under  the  inanimate  law  of  co- exist- 
ence, are  thrown  into  the  shifting  cir- 
cumstances of  a  succession  whicn  ad- 
vances concurrently  with  the  advan- 
cing verses  of  the  poet 


Section  XIII. 


It  will  be  objected,  however,  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  last  Section,  that  the 
signs  which  poetry  employs,  (that  is, 
words,)  are  not  merely  a  successional, 
but  also  a  conventional  or  arbitrary 
order  of  signs ;  and,  in  this  latter  cha- 
racter at  least,  well  fitted  to  express  the 
order  of  co-existences  in  space  no  less 
than  the  order  of  successions  in  time ; 
and,  as  a  most  illustrious  and  decisive 
example  of  this  from  Homer  himself, 
the  shield  of  Achilles  will  be  alleged ; 
that  famous  shield,  which  Homer  has 
described  with  so  much  punctual  cir- 
cumstantiality in  reference  to  its  sub- 
stance, form,  and  embellishments,  in 
upwards  of  a  hundned  magnificent 


verses,  that  a  modem  artist  would 
find  no  difficulty  in  executing  a  very 
full  and  accurate  drawing  from  it. 

To  this  olyection  my  answer  is — 
that  I  have  already  answered  it.  Ho- 
mer describes  the  shield  not  as  a  thing 
finished  and  complete,  but  in  the  pro- 
gress of  its  formation.  Here  again  he 
has  adopted  the  artifice  of  throwing 
an  order  of  co-existence  into  an  order 
of  succession,  and  thus  converted  Uie 
inert  description  of  a  fixed  material 
object  into  the  living  picture  of  an  ac- 
tion. It  is  not  the  shield  that  we  see, 
but  the  divine  artist  in  the  act  and 
process  of  making  it.  He  advances 
with  hammer  and  tong|i  to  the  anvil ; 
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forges  the  plates  out  of  the  rude  un- 
wrought  metal ;  and  immediately  the 
figures,  which  are  to  decorate  it,  start 
forward  in  relief,  each  after  each  un- 
der the  touches  of  his  creative  hand. 
At  last  the  work  is  finished,  and  we 
survey  it  with  astonishment;  but  with 
the  enlightened  and  acquiescing  asto« 
nishment  of  an  eye-witness  to  its  for- 
mation. 

Far  different  is  the  case  with  Vir- 
gil's shield.    Either  the  Roman  poet 
was  in  this  instance  insensible  to  the 
refined  art  of  his  model ;  or  else  the 
peculiar  nature  of  his  own  embellish- 
ments might  strike  him  as  incompa- 
tible with  the  same  evolution  through 
the  actual  process  of  construction.-^ 
The  emblazonments  of  hh  shield  are 
prophetic ;  now  prophecy,  as  prophe- 
cy,* and  in  the  very  act  of  delivery, 
demands  an  obscurity  of  language 
with  which  the  definite  names  of  per- 
sons would  not  harmonise.    Yet,  on 
these  very  names  it  was  that  to  Virgil; 
a  courtier  and  a  patriot,  the  main  me- 
rit of  the  purpose  rest^ ;  and  thus 
it  became  necessary  that  this  course  of 
sculptural  prophecy  should  be  exhi- 
bited, not  as  growing  up  beneath  the 
hands  of  Vulcan^  but  as  interpreted 
and  looked  back  upon  bv  the  poet— 
and  therefore  as  a  work  already  exist- 
ing and  complete.   Such  is  our  excuse 
for  Virgil's  management,  ,which  how- 
ever does  not  remedy  its  bad  effect. 
The  preparations  are  the  same  in  both 
poets  for  the  labours  of  Vulcan.    But 
In  Virgil,  no  sooner  are  we  introduced 
to  the  god  and  his  Cyclopian  agents, 
than  the  curtain  is  dropped,  and  we 
are  transported  to  quite  another  scene, 
in  which  Venus  appears  with  the  ar- 
mour already  complete.      She  rests 
them  against  an  oak;  and  after  the 
hero  has  sufficiently  admired,  handled, 
and  tried  them,  the  description  com- 
mences in  due  form ;  yet  as  it  is  not 
JSneas  who  delivers  this  description, 
(for  he  is  unacquainted  with  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  shield,)  nor  Venus, 
but  the  poet  speaking  in  his  own  per- 
son ;  it  follows  that  the  action  of  the 
poem  is  here  obliged  to  sUnd  still.  In 
'  short,  as  no  one  person  of  the  poem 
takes  any  part  in  this  description,  and 
as  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  with 
regard  to  anything  which  follows. 


whether  the  ornaments  of  the  shield 
had  been  the  actual  ones  or  any  other, 
the  shield  of  ^neas  must  be  pro- 
nounced to  be  a  pure  mechanic  inter- 
polation, contrived  with  no  other  view 
thin  that  of  flattering  the  Roman 
pride.  The  shield  of  Achilles,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  spontaneous  growth  of 
the  poem.  A  snield  was  at  any  rate 
to  be  made ;  and  from  the  hands  of  a 
god  even  implements  of  use  should  not 
be  turned  off  destitute  of  beauty.  The 
shield,  therefore,  must  have  orna- 
ments. But  the  point  of  difficulty  was 
to  exhibit  these  ornaments  indirectly, 
and  as  if  incidentally  to  the  main  pur- 

Ese ;  and  this  could  only  be  effected 
the  very  course  which  Homer  has 
opted,  of  making  them  arise  as  parts 
of  the  very  substance  of  the  shield  in 
the  act  of  its  construction.  Virgil,  on 
the  contrary,  must  be  supposed  to 
have  create(l  the  shield  for  the  sake  of 
its  ornaments,  since  he  thinks  proper 
to  bestow  an  express  description  upon 
these  ornaments — not  as  accessary 
parts,  necessarily  involved  in  the  for- 
ging of  the  shield  itself— but  separate- 
ly and  on  their  own  account 

So  much  for  the  illustration  of  the 
argument ;  as  to  the  argument  itself, 
that  the  signs  employed  by  poetry, 
being  conventional,  are  as  well  fitted 
to  express  the  order  of  co-existence  as 
that  of  succession — undoubtedly  this 
is  true,  but  it  is  a  property  which  be- 
longs to  language  generally,  and  not 
as  it  is  especially  restricted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  poetry.  The  prosaist  is  satis- 
fit-d  if  he  impresses  clear  and  distinct 
ideas ;  but  tnc  poet  is  required  to  im- 
press them  with  the  strength  and  vi- 
vacity of  realities.  He  must  describe 
with  the  force  of  painting ;  and  now 
let  us  see  how  far  the  co-existing  parts 
of  material  objects  are  adapted  to  that 
sort  of  description. 

How  is  it  that  we  attain  to  a  clear 
representation  of  an  object  in  space  ? 
First  of  all,  we  regard  the  separate 
parts  of  it  individually ;  next,  the  con- 
nexion of  these  parts ;  and  finally,  the 
whole.  These  three  operations  our 
senses  execute  with  such  wonderful 
rapidity,  that  they  melt  into  an  ap- 
parent unity.  Now  this  unity  it  is  not 
within  the  power  of  a  poet  to  attain  ; 
the  mind  is  so  much  retarded  by  the 
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separate  pirta  of  a  eonsectttive  descrip- 
tion,  tliat  it  cannot  Teprodace  them 
with  speed  enough  to  connect  them 
into  a  aing^  representative  impression 
of  the  whole.  Hence  the  poetical  illu- 
lion  ranishea.  Where  the  purpose  does 
not  demand  this  illoaion,  as  in  the 
caae  of  a  prose  writer,  who  is  descri- 
bing merely  to  the  understanding, 
picturea  of  objects  under-  a  law  of  co- 
existence are  perfectly  admissible.  The 
didactic  poet,  even  or  such,  is  not  ex- 
dnded  £pom  this  me  ;*  for,  wherever 
he  is  strictly  didactic,  he  is  in  £u;t  no 


SI 

poet  Thiif ,  for  example,  Vitfp^  in 
his  Georgics,  describes  a  oow€tted  for 
the  purpose  of  breeding.  In  doing 
this,  he  runs  dirongfa  the  asries  of 
characteristics  which  distinguish  such 
a  cow,  manifestly  with  the  pUun  pro« 
saic  purpose  of  rectifying  our  prac^ 
tical  judgments  in  this  matter ;  as  to 
the  power  of  the  mind  to  combine 
this  series  of  separate  notices  into  the 
unity  of  picture, — thai  was  a  question 
which  with  his  purpose  he  was  per- 
fectly  justified  in  neglecting. 


P08T8CBIFT  ON  DIDACTIC  POETRY. 


*  In  the  three  last  sentences  diere  is  a  false  thought  unworthy  of  Less- 
ing^s  acatenesa.  The  vulgar  conception  of  didactic  poetry  is — that  the  ad« 
jonct,  didactic,  expresses  the  primary  function  (or,  in  logical  phrase,  the  differ^ 
eiKe)  of  that  class  of  poetry ;  as  though  the  business  were,  first  of  all,  to  teadi 
something,  and  secondly,  to  convert  this  into  poetry  by  some  process  of  em- 
bellishment. But  such  a  conception  contains  a  cwUrtuiictio  in  adjecio,  and  is 
in  efftct  equivalent  to  demanding  of  a  species  that  it  shall  forego,  or  falsify,  the 
distinctions  which  belong  to  it,  in  virtue  of  the  genus  under  which  it  ranks. 
As  a  term  of  convenience,  didactic  msv  serve  to  discriminate  one  class  of  poo- 
try  ;  bat  didactic  it  cannot  be  in  philosophic  rigour  without  ceasing  to  be 
poetry. — Indirectly,  it  is  true,  that  a  poet;  in  the  highest  departments  of  his 
art,  may,  and  often  does,  communicate  mere  knowledge,  but  never  as  a  direct 
purpose— unless  by  forgetting  his  proper  duty.  Even  as  an  epic  poet,  for  in- 
stance, VirEil  may*  convey  a  sketcn  of  the  Mediterranean  Chorograpfay,  and 
Milton  of  the  S3rnan  Pantheism ;  but  every  reader  perceives,  that  the  first 
arises  purely  in  obedience  to  the  necessities  of  the  narrative^  and  that  the 
other  is  introduced  as  an  occasion  of  magnificent  display,  and  no  more  ad- 
dresaed  to  a  didactic  purpose,  than  the  Homeric  Catalogue  of  Ships,  which 
gave  the  hint  for  it,  was  designed  as  a  statistical  document,  or  than  the  cere- 
monial pomps  and  emblazonments  of  a  coronation,  &c.  are  designed  to  teach 
the  knowledge  of  heraldry.  This  is  sdf-evident ;  but  the  case  is  exactly  the 
same  in  didactic  poetry — with  this  single  difierence,  that  the  occasions  for 
poetic  display  are  there  derived,  uniformly  and  upon  principle,  from  cases  ad- 
mitting of  a  didactic  treatment,  whic^,  in  the  two  instances  just  noticed,  fur- 
nished the  occasion  only  by  accident.  The  object  is  to  wrestle  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  esse,  hy  treating  a  subject  naturally  didactic  in  a  manner,  and 
for  a  purpose,  ncft  didactic ;  this  is  accomplished  by  such  a  selection  from  cir- 
cumstances otherwise  merely  technical,  and  addressed  to  the  unexcited  un- 
derstanding, as  may  bend  to  the  purposes  of  a  Fine  Art ;  a  branch  of  know- 
ledge is  thrown  through  that  particular  evolution  which  serves  to  draw  forth 
the  drcumstances  of  beautiful  form,  feeling,  incident,  or  any  other  interest, 
which  in  some  shape,  and  in  some  degree,  attach  themselves  to  the  dullest  of 
exercises  of  mere  lucrative  industry.  In  the  course  of  this  evolution,  it  is 
true,  that  some  of  the  knowledge  proper  to  the  subject  is  also  communicated ; 
bat  this  is  collateral  to  ^e  main  purpose,  which  is  to  win  the  beauty  of  art 
from  a  subject  in  itself  unpromising  or  repulsive ;  and,  therefore,  the  final 
object  of  the  didactic  poet  is  accomplished  not  by  the  didactic  aspects  of  his 
poem,  but  directly  in  spite  of  them ;  the  knowledge  which  emerges  in  such  a 
poem,  exists  not  for  itse?f,  but  as  an  indirect  occasion  for  the  beauty,  and  also 
as  a  foil  or  a  counter-agent  for  strengthening  its  expression  ;  as  a  shadow  by 
which  the  lights  are  brightened  and  realized. 

Suwose  M  game  at  cuda-^whiat,  i'hombre,  or  qTxadrille— to  \»  cam&\ 
^omu^  itapnadpaldrcumatancea^nd  stages,  as  in  the  Rape  o£  OieliCM^uA 
iBewbeie,^Dobody  u  so  abaard  as  to  imagine  that  in  thit  case  Cbe  v^vW5l 
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dedgned  |o  teach  the  game ;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  manifestly  presupposed 
thatJcnowledge  in  his  reader,  as  essential  to  the  judicious  apprenension  of  his 
'  description.  With  what  porposc,  then,  has  he  introduced  this  incident,  where 
no  necessity  ohliged  him,  and  for  what  is  it  that  we  admire  its  execution  ? 
Purely  as  a  trial  of  skill  in  playing  the  game  with  grace  and  heauty.     A 

fame  at  cards  is  a  mimicry  of  a  battle,  with  the  same  interests,  in  a  lower 
ey,  which  belongs  to  that  scene  of  conflict.  The  peculiar  beauty,  therefore,  of 
such  a  description,  lies  in  the  judicious  selection  of  the  principal  crises  and 
situations  incident  to  the  particular  game  in  its  most  general  moveipent.  To 
be  played  with  skill  and  grace,  it  must  evolve  itself  through  the  great  cir- 
cumstances of  danger,  suspense,  and  sudden  surprise,— of  fortune  shifting  to 
this  side  and  that, — and  finally,  of  irrevocable  peripeteia,  which  contain  the 
philosophic  abstract  of  such  scenes  as  to  the  interest  which  they  excite.  Mean- 
time the  mere  instruments  by  which  the  contest  is  conducted,  the  cards 
themselves,  by  their  gay  colouring,  and  the  antique  prescriptiveness  of  the 
figures,  (whidi  in  the  midst  of  real  arbitrariness  has  created  an  artificial 
semblance  of  law  and  necessity,  such  as  reconciles  us  to  the  drawing  upon 
China  cups,  Egyptian  and  Etruscan  ornaments.  Sec.)  throw  an  air  of  bril- 
liancy upon  the  game,  which  assists  the  final  impression. 

Now,  nere  in  miniature,  we  have  the  law  and  exemplar  of  didactic  poet- 
ry. And  in  any  case,  where  the  poet  has  understood  his  art,  it  is  in  this 
spirit  that  he  has  proceeded.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  he  selects  as  the 
nbasis  of  this  interest,  the  life,  duties,  and  occupations  of  a  shepherd ;  and  that 
instead  of  merely  and  professedly  describing  them,  he  chooses  to  exhibit  them 
under  the  fiction  of  teaching  them.  Here,  undoubtedly,  he  has  a  little  changed 
the  form  of  his  poem ;  but  that  he  has  made  no  change  in  the  substance  of  his 
duties,  nor  has  at  all  assumed  the  real  functions  of  a  teacher,  is  evident  from 
thb : — Pastoral  life  varies  greatly  in  its  aspect,  according  to  the  climate  in 
which  it  is  pursued ;  but  whether  in  its  Sicilian  mode,  which  tends  to  the  beau- 
tiful, or  in  our  sterner  northern  mode,  which  tends  to  the  sublime,  it  is  like  all 
other  yarieties  of  human  employment,  of  a  mixed  texture,  and  disfigured  by 
many  degrading  circumstances.  These  it  is  the  business  of  the  poet  to  clear 
away,  or  to  purify  at  least,  by  not  pressing  the  attention  on  their  details.  But, 
if  his  purpose  and  his  duties  had  been  really  didactic,  all  reserve  or  artist-like 
management  o!*  this  kind  would  have  been  a  great  defect,  by  mutilating  the  fuXL 
communication  of  the  knowledge  sought.  The  spirit  in  which  he  proceeds,  is 
that  of  selection  and  abstraction :  he  has  taken  his  subject  as  a  means  of  sug- 
gesting, of  justifying,  and  of  binding  into  unity,  by  their  reference  to  a  com- 
mon ground,  a  great  variety  of  interesting  scenes, — situations, — ^incidents,'-^)r 
emotions.  Wheresoever  the  circumstances  of  the  reality  lead  naturally  into  ex- 
hibitions on  which  it  is  pleasant  to  the  mind  to  be  detained,  he  pursues  them. 
But,  where  the  facts  ana  details  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to>put  forth  no  mani- 
festations of  beauty  or  of  power,  and,  consequently,  are  adapted  to  no  mode  of 
pleasurable  sympathy,  it  is  his  duty  to  evade  by  some  delicate  address,  or  re- 
solutely to  suppress  them,  which  it  would  not  be,  if  the  presiding  purpose  were 
a  didactic  one. 

What  may  have  misled  Lessing  on  this  point,  is  the  fact  that  subjects  are 
sometimes  chosen,  and  lawfully  chosen,  for  didactic  poems,  which  are  not 
adapted  to  pleasurable  sympathies  in  any  mode — but  in  their  great  outline  to 
E  sympathy*  of  disgust  Beauty,  however,  exists  everywhere  to  the  eye  which 
is  capable  of  detecting  it ;  and  it  is  our  right,  and  duty  indeed,  to  adapt  our- 
selves to  this  ordinance  of  Nature,  by  pursuing  and  unveiling  it  even  under 
a  cloud  of  deformity.  The  Syphilis  of  Fracastorius,  or  Armstrong's  Art  of 
Health,  I  do  not  particularly  allude  to ;  because  in  neither  case  is  the  subject 
treated  wiljh  sufficient  grace,  or  sufficient  mastery  over  its  difficulties.  But 
^  suppose  the  case  of  some  common  household  occupation,  as  the  washing  of 
dfi  ^  clothes  for  example ;  no  class  of  human  labours  are  at  a  lower  point  of  degra- 


*  The  word  sympathy  has  been  so  much  contracted  in  its  meaning  by  a  conver- 
sational use,  that  it  b^omes  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  tins  \%not9L  fidis 
Mpplicatioa  of  it. 
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dation^  or  Burreyed  with  more  disdain  by  the  asplrfng  dignky  of  the  hmnan 
mind,  than  these  domestic  ones^  and  for  two  reasons ;  first,  lieeause  they  ex- 
ercise none  but  the  meanest  powers;  and  secondly,  from  their  origin  and 
pnrpose  as  ministering  to  our  lowest  necessities.  Yet  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  external  aspect  of  this  employment,  with  no  more  variety  than  it  presents 
in  the  different  parts  of  this  island,  might  be  so  treated  as  to  unfold  a  series 
of  Tery  interesting  scenes,  without  digressing  at  all  from  the  direct  circum- 
stances of  the  art,  (if  art  it  can  be  called,)  whilst  the  comic  interest,  which 
would  invest  the  whole  as  proceeding  from  a  poet,  would  at  opce  disarm  the 
sense  of  meanness  in  the  subject,  of  any  power  to  affect  us  unpleasurably. 

Now,  Virgil,  in  his  ideal  of  a  cow,  ana  the  description  of  her  meritorious 
points,  is  nearly  upon  as  low  ground  as  any  that  is  here  su^ested.     And  this 
It  is  which  has  misled  Lessing.  Treating  a  mean  subject,  Virgil  must  (he  con- 
dudes)  have  adapted  his  description  to  some  purpose  of  utility :  for,  if  his 
purpose  had  been  beauty,  why  lavish  his  power  upon  so  poor  an  occasion^ 
since  the  course  of  his  subject  did  not  in  this  instance  oblige  him  to  any  detail  ? 
»But,  if  this  construction  of  the  case  were  a  just  one,  and  that  Virgil  really 
had  flamed  his  descriptions  merely  as  a  guide  to  the  practical  judgment, 
this  passage  would  certainly  deserve  to  be  transferred  from  its  present  station 
in  the  Georgics,  to  the  Grazier's  Pocket-book,  as  being  (what  Lessing  in  effect 
represents  it  to  be)  a  plain  bond  fide  account  of  a  Smithficld  prize  cow.  *  But, 
though  the  object  here  described  is  one  which  is  seldom  regarded  in  any  other 
Kgbt  than  that  of  utility,  and,  on  that  account,  is  of  necessity  a  mean  one,f 
yet  the  question  still  remains,  in  what  spirit,  and  for  what  purpose,  Virgil  has 
described  this  mean  object  ?    For  meanness  and  deformity  even,  as  was  said 
before,  have  their  modes  of  beauty.    Now,  there  are  four  reasons  which 
might  justify  Virgil  in  his  description,  and  not  one  of  them  having  any  refer- 
ence to  the  plain  prosaic  purpose  which  Lessing  ascribes  to  him.    He  may 
have  described  the  cow — 

I.  As  a  difficult  and  intractable  subject,  by  way  of  a  bravura,  or  passage  of 
execution.  To  describe  well  is  not  easy ;  and,  in  one  class  of  didactic  poems^ 
of  which  there  are  several,  both  in  Latin,  English,  and  French,  viz.  those 
which  treat  of  the  mechanic  parts  of  the  critical  art,  the  chief  stress  of  the  merit 
is  thrown  upon  the  skilly  with  which  thoughts,  not  naturally  suscepUble  of 
degance,  or  of  a  metrical  expression,  are  modulated  into  the  proper  key  for  the 
style  and  ornaments  of  verse.  This  is  not  a  very  elevated  form  of  the  poetic 
art,  and  too  much  like  rone* dancing.  But,  to  aim  humbly,  is  better  than  to 
aim  awry,  as  Virgil  would  have  done  if  interpreted  imder  Lessing^s  idea  of 
didactic  poetry. 

II.  As  a  familiar  subject.  Such  subjects,  even  though  positively  disgust- 
ing, have  a  fascinating  interest  when  reproduced  by  the  painter  or  the  poet : 
upon  what  principle  has  possibly  not  been  sufficiently  explained.    Even  tran- 


*  Mrs  Barbauld  has  given  a  very  pleasing  sketch  on  this  subject,  in  her  '  Wash- 
ing-Day' ;  but  she  has  narrowed  the  interest  by  selecting,  amongst  the  circumstan- 
ces, the  picturesque  ones,  to  the  exclusion  of  alt  those  which  approach  to  the  beau- 
tiful, and  also  by  the  character  of  the  incidents,  such  as  the  cheerless  reception  of 
the  visitor ;  for,  as  the  truth  of  such  an  incident  belongs  only  to  the  lower,  and  less 
elegant,  modes  of  life,  it  is  not  fitted  for  a  general  sympathy. 

f  This,  for  two  reasons.  1st,  because,  whatever  is  useful,  and  merely  useful,  is 
essentially  definite ;  being  bounded  and  restricted  by  the  end  to  which  it  is  adapted : 
it  cannot  transcend  that  end ;  and,  therefore,  can  never,  in  the  least  degree,  partake 
of  the  illimitable  :— 2d,  because  it  is  always  viewed  in  a  relation  of  inferiority  to 
something  beyond  itself  To  be  useful,  is  to  be  ministerial  to  some  end :  now,  the 
end  does  not  exist  for  the  sake  of  the  means,  but  the  means  for  the  sake  of  the  end. 
Hence,  therefore,  one  reason  why  a  wild  animal  is  so  much  more  admired  than  the 
same  animal  domesticated.  The  wild  animal  is  useless,  or  viewed  as  such ;  but,  on 
that  very  account,  he  is  an  end  to  himself ;  whilst  the  tame  one  is  merely  an  instru- 
ment, or  means  fbr  the  ends  of  others.  The  wild  Turkey  of  America,  is  a  respect- 
able bird,  but,  the  **  tame  viUatic  fowl,**  of  the  same  species  in  England,  is  an  ob- 
ject of  contempt. 
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sient  notices  of  objects  and  actions,  which  are  too  indifferent  to  the  mind  to 
he  more  than  half  consciously  percdved,  become  highly  interesting  when  de- 
tained and  re-animated,  and  Uie  full  light  of  the  consciousness  thrown  power« 
fully  upon  diem,  by  a  picturesque  description.  A  street  in  London,  with  its 
usual  furniture  of  causeway,  gutter,  lamp-posts,  &c  is  viewed  with  little  inte- 
rest: but,  exhibited  in  a  scene  at  Drury  Lane,  according  urthe  style  of  its 
execution,  becomes  very  impressiye.  As  to  Lessing's  objection  about  the  diffi^ 
oolty  of  collecting  the  successiye  parts  of  a  description  into  the  unity  of  a 
co-existence,  that  difficulty  does  not  exist  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
subject  of  the  description,  and  at  any  rate  is  not  peculiar  to  this  case. 

III.  As  an  idetd:  the  cow  is  an  ideal  cow  in  her  class.  Now,  every  ideal, 
or  maximum  perjedionis  (as  the  old  metaphysicians  caUed  it)  in  natural  ob- 
jects, necessarily  expresses  the  dark  power  of  nature  whicb  is  at  the  root  of 
all  things  under  one  of  its  infinite  manifestations  in  the  most  impressive  way : 
that,  which  elsewhere  exists  by  parts  and  fractions  dispersed  amongst  tlie  spe« 
cies  and  in  tendency,  here  exists  as  a  whole  and  in. consummation.  A  Pan- 
dora, who  should  he  furnished  for  all  the  functions  of  her  nature  in  a  luxury 
of  perfection,  even  though  it  were  possible  that  the  ideal  beauty  should  be 
disjoined  from  this  ideal  organization,  would  b^  regarded  with  the  deepest 
interest  Such  a  Pandora  in  her  species,  or  an  approximation  to  one,  is  the 
cow  of  Virgil,  and  he  is  warranted  by  this  consideration  in  describing  her 
without  the  meanness  of  a  didactic  purpose. 

IV.  As  a  beauttfid  object  In  those  objects  which  are  referred  wholly  to  a 
purpose  of  utility,  as  a  kitchen  garden  for  instance,  utility  becomes  the  law 
of  their  beauty.  With  reeard  to  a  cow  in  particular,  which  is  referred  to 
no  variety  of  purposes,  as  the  horse  or  the  dog,  the  external  structure  will  ex- 

Eress  more  absolutely  and  unequivocally  the  degree  in  which  the  purposes  of 
cr  species  are  accomplished ;  and  her  beauty  will  be  a  more  determinate  sub- 
ject for  the  judgment  than  where  the  animal  structure  is  referred  to  a  multi- 
tude of  separate  ends  incapable  of  co-existing.  Describing  in  this  view,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  said  that  Virgil  presupposes  in  his  reader  some  knowledge  of 
the  subject ;  for  the  description  will  be  a  dead-letter  to  him,  unless  it  awa- 
kens and  brightens  some  previous  notices  of  his  own.  I  answer,  that,  with 
regard  to  all  the  common  and  familiar  appearances  of  nature,  a  poet  is  entitled 
to  assume  some  knowledge  in  his  readers :  and  the  fact  is,  that  he  has  not  as- 
sumed so  much  as  Shakespeare  in  his  fine  description  of  the  hounds  of  The- 
seus, in  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  or  of^  the  horse  of  Arcite  :*  and 
Shakespeare,  it  will  not  be  pretended,  had  any  didactic  purpose  in  those  pas- 
sages. 

This  is  m^  correction  of  the  common  idea  of  didactic  poetry ;  and  I  have 
thought  it  right  to  connect  it  with  the  error  of  so  distinguished  a  critic  as 
Leasing.  If  ne  is  right  in  his  construction  of  Virgil's  purpose,  that  would 
prove  only  that  in  this  instance  Virgil  was  wrong. 


*  In  the  Two  Noble  Hiumm  .•  The  first  act  has  been  often  and  justly  attributed 
to  Shakspeare;  but  the  last  act  is  no  less  indisputably  bis,  and  in  bis  very  finest 
style. 
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No.  VII. 

SCENE  THE  FIEST. 

A  paltry  lodging  in  a  country  town,  Ranter  stttdying  a  part. 

"  Yes,  Altamont ;  to«day  thy  better  stars 
Are  loined  to  shed  their  Idndest  influence  on  thee." 
Denoe  take  the  folly  of  these  country  managers !  A  star  can't  come  within  fifty 
miles  <^  them  but  they  must  be  catching  at  it,  when  all  the  while  they  have 
better  actors  in  their  own  company.  Here's  this  man  coming  to  play  Lothario 
—He  play  Lothario  !— and  I  must  study  Horatio,  forsooth !  a  part  of  nine 
lengths  at  a  day's  notice.  I  to  play  Horatio !  the  most  dull,  prosy,  hateful 
part — rm  sure  that  I  shan't  know  two  lines  of  it. 


"  Yes,  Altamont;  to-day  thy  better  stars       " 
Confband  all  stars,  say  I. 

"  Yes,  Altamont " 

There  never  was  so  Tile  a  part ! 

"  Yes,  Altamont " 

Who's  there  interrupting  me,  when  I'm  so  busy  ? 

Enter  Landlady* 
Landlady.  "When  w31  you  be  pleased  to  haye  your  dinner,  sir  ? 
Bani.  1  don't  care.    Don't  bore  me.    Any  time.    Not  at  all. 

"  Yes,  Altamont " 

Landl.  Not  at  all,  sir !  my  stars ! 

JRojU.  Stars  again !  Don't  pester  me,  woman.  How  do  you  think  I  am  oyer 
to  study  my  part? 

LandL  Lord,  sir  1  I  have  got  as  nice  a  beef-steak  as  ever  was  seen — and  to 
hear  you  say  you  won't  eat  it ! 

Root.  Get  the  bed'-steak,  then,  there's  a  good  creature ;  and  take  yourself 
o£    Have  not  I  told  you  that  I've  nine  lengths  to  study ! 

Z,Exit  Landlady. 
"  Yes,  Altamont;  to-day  thy  better  stars 
Are  joined  to  shed  their  Kindest  influence  on  thee; 
Sdolto's  noble  hand,  that  raised  thee  first," — 
Another  interruption ! 

Enter  Maid. 
Get  away  with  you !    Didn't  I  tell  you  that  I'm  not  at  home  to  anybody?—- 
"  Yes,  Altamont,"— 
Maid.  Sir,  Mrs  Stubbs,  the  washerwoman, — 
Rani.  Don't  talk  to  me  of  washerwomen — 

"  to-day  thy  better  stars,"— 

What  do  you  stand  staring  there  for  ? 
Maid.  Won't  you  be  pleased  to  look  over  your  linen,  sir? 

Rant.  No.—"  Yes,  Alta " 

Maid.  Nor  to  send  the  money,  sir  ?    Two-and-a-penny. 
Rant.  No,  I  tell  you.—"  Sciolto's  noble  hand,"— 
Maid.  Sir,  Mrs  Stubbs  won't  trust— 
Rant.  Hang  Mrs  Stubbs !  and  hang  you  ! — Begone,  I  say. 

*  [^FHngin^  her  the  Money.  Exit  Maid. 
I  shall  never  study  my  part  here  whilst  the  world  stands.  Ill  go  into  the  next 
room,  and  lock  myself  in.  That's  my  only  chance. — [fioes  out,  repeating  to  him" 
tf/f,)— "  Yes,  Altamont,  to-day  thy  better  stars."— 
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SCENE  THE  iECOND. 

A  Splendid  ZAbrary, 
Mft  Maynard  enters,  speaking  to  a  Servant* 

Not  at  home  to  any  one^  excepting  Colonel  Falkland  and  Mr  Ellis. — This 
failure  of  Bland's  great  house,  however  deplcnrahle  in  itself,  at  least  hids  fair  to 
put  an  end  to  my  troubles  as  a  guardian.  Ever  since  Mary  Conway  has  been 
un'der  my  care,  she  has  been  Sieged  by  as  many  suitors  as  Penelope.  We 
■hall  see  whether  the  poor  destitute  sirl  will  prove  as  attractive  as  the  rich 
heiress.  Falkland  is  an  ardent  lover,  £lllis  a  modest  one;  Falkland  is  enor- 
mously ridi,  Ellis  comparatively  poor ;  but  whether  either 

Enter  Colonel  Falkland. 
My  dear  Colonel,  good  morning ! — I  took  the  liberty  of  sending  for  youi 

Col,  FaVc.  Most  proud  and  happy  to  obey  your  summons.  I  believe  that  I 
am  before  my  time ;  but  where  tne  heart  is,  you  know,  Mr  Maynard — How  ia 
the  fair  Mary  Conway  ?  I  hope  she  caught  no  cold  in  the  Park  yesterday  ? 

Mr  May.  None  that  I  have  heard. 

CoL  Faik,  And  that  she  has  recovered  the  fatigue  of  Tuesday's  ball  ? 

Mr  May,  She  does  not  complain. 

CoL  Folk.  No.  But  there  is  a  delicaqr>  a  fragility  in  her  loveliness,  that 
mingles  fear  of  her  health  mth  admiration  of  her  beauty. 

Mr  May.  She  is  a  pretty  girl,  and  a  good  girl ;  a  verv  good  girl,  consider- 
ing that,  in  her  quality  of  an  heiress,  sue  has  been  spoilt  by  the  adulation  of 
every  one  that  has  approached  her  ever  since  she  was  bom. 

CoL  Folk.  Oh,  my  dear  sir,  you  know  not  how  often  I  wish  that  Miss  Con- 
way were  not  an  heiress,  that  I  might  have  an  opportunity  of  proving  to  her 
ana  to  you  the  sinceritv  and  disinterestedness  of  my  passion* 

Mr  May,  I  am  glaa  to  hear  you  say  lo. 

Col,  Folk,  I  may  hope,  then,  for  your  approbation  and  your  influence  with 
your  fair  ward  ?  You  know  my  fortune  ana  family? 

Mr  May,  Both  are  unexceptionable. 

CoL  F(dk.  The  estate  which  I  inherited  from  my  father  is  large' and  unen- 
cumbered ;  that  which  will  devolve  to  me  from  the  maternal  side  is  still  more 
considerable.  I  am  the  last  of  my  race,  Mr  Maynard ;  and  my  mother  and 
aunt  are,  as  you  may  imagine,  very  desirous  to  see  me  settled.  They  are  most 
anxious  to  be  introduced  to  Miss  Conway ;  my  aunt.  Lady  Lucy,  more  parti- 
cularly so.  Mary  Conway,  even  were  she  portionless,  is  the  very  creature  whom 
they  would  desire  as  a  relative ;  the  very  being  to  enchant  them« 

Mr  May,  I  am  extremely  glad  to  hear  you  say  so* 

Enter  Ma  Elli^. 
Mr  Ellis !  Pray  be  seated. — I  sent  for  you  both,  gentlemen,  as  the  declared 
lovers  of  my  ward.  Miss  Conway,  in  order  to  make  to  you  an  important  com- 
munication. 

Mr  Ellis.  I  am  afraid  that  I  can  guess  its  imports 

CoL  Folk,  Speak,  Mr  Maynard— 7pray,  speak .' 

Mr  May,  Have  you  heard  of  the  failure  of  the  great  firm  of  piand  and  Co.  ? 

Col.  Falk.  Yes.  But  what  has  tliat  to  do  with  Mary  Conway? — To  the 
point,  my  good  sir ;  to  the  point. 

Mr  May,  Well,  tlien,  to  come  at  once  to  the  point.  Did  you  never  hear, 
that,  though  not  an  ostensible  partner,  Mr  Conway's  large  property  was  lodgetl 
in  the  firm  ? 

Mr  Ellis.  I  had  heard  such  a  report. 

CoL  Folk.  Mr  Conway's  property  in  Bland's  house  I  the  house  of  a  notorious 
speculator !    What  incredible  imprudence  !-^All  ? 

Mr  May,  The  whole. 

CoL  FaUc,  What  miraculous  folly  ! — Then  Miss  Conway  is  a  beggar  ? 
JffrJIfay.   Whilst  I  live,  Mary  Conway  can  never  want  a  home.  But  alie  is 
"^^f  portionless  orphan  ;  and  she  desired  that  you,  gcwvXeTcvcw,  vcu^t  Visi  «ji^ 
prsma  of  the  cbsnge  of  her  £>rtunes  with  ail  couNemenV  «[^,  axA  «seraxt^^ 
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that  no  advantage  would  be  taken  of  proposals  made  under  oircumstances  so 
different. 

3fr  Ellis.  Oh,  how  needless  an  assurance ! 

Col.  Folk.  Miss  Conway  displays  a  judicious  consideration. 

Mr  Maif.  I  am,  however,  happy  to  find,  Colonel  Falkland,  that  your  affection 
is  80  entirdv  centred  on  thie  lovely  young  woman^  apart  from  her  riches,  that 
you  will  feel  nothing  but  pleasure  in  an  opportunity  of  proving  the  disinterest- 
edness* of  your  love. 

CoL  Folk,  Why,  it  must  be  confessed^  Mr  Maynard,— -^ 

Mr  May.  Your  paternal  estate  is  so  splendid  as  to  render  you  quite  inde- 
pendent of  fortune  m  a  wife. 

Col.  Folk.  Why,  ye-es.  But  rcslly  my  estate,  what  with  the  times,  and 
one  draw-back  and  another— Nobody  knows  what  I  pay  in  annuities  to  my 
father's  old  servants — In  fact^  Mr  Maynard^  I  am  not  a  rich  man ;— -not  by 
any  means  a  rich  man. 

Mr  May.  Then  your  great  expectations  from  your  mother^  Lady  Sarah,  and 
your  aunt.  Lady  Lucy. 

Col.  Faik^  Yes.  But«  my  dear  sir,  you  have  no  notion  of  the  aversion  which 
Lady  Lucy  entertains  fbr  unequal  matches ; — matches  where  all  the  money  is 
on  one  ude.  They  never  turn  out  well,  she  says ;  and  Lady  Lucy  is  a  sensible 
woman,— a  very  sensible  woman.  As  far  as  my  observation  goes,  I  must  say 
that  I  think  her  r^t. 

Mr  May.  In  short,  then,  Colcmel  Falkland,  you  no  longer  wish  to  marry 
my  ward? 

CoL  FaDc.  Why  really,  my  good  sir,  it  is  with  great  regret  that  I  relinquish 
my  pretensions ;  and  if  I  thought  that  the  lady's  affections  were  engaged^— 
But  I  am  not  vain  enough  to  imagine,  that,  with  a  rival  of  so  much  merit — 

Mr  Ellis  {aside,)  Contemptible  coxcomb ! 

CoL  Folk.  Pny,  assure  Miss  Conway  of  my  earnest  wishes  for  her  happi- 
ness, and  of  the  sincere  interest  that  I  shall  always  feel  in  her  welfare. — ^I  have 
the  honour  to  wish  you  a  good  morning.  ^Ching: 

Mr  May.  A.  moment,  sir,  if  you  please. — ^What  say  you,  Mr  Ellis  ?  Have 
these  tidings  wrought  an  eaual  change  in  your  feelings  ? 

Mr  Ellis.  They  have  indeed  wrought  a  change,  sir,  and  a  most  pleasant 
change ;  since  they  have  given  me  hope  such  as  I  never  dared  to  feel  before. 
God  forgive  me  for  being  so  glad  of  tnat  which  has  crieved  her  J  Tell  Mary 
Conway,  that  for  her  dear  Sake  I  wish  that  I  were  ri(£er,  but  that  never  shall 
I  wish  that  she  were  rich  for  mine.  Tell  her  that  if  a  fortune  adequate  to  the 
comforts  and  elegancies,  though  not  to  the  splendours,  of  life,  a  pleasant  coun- 
try house,  a  welcoming  family,  and  an  adoring  husband,  can  moke  her  happy, 
I  lay  them  at  her  feet.    Tell  her— — 

Mr  May.  My  dear  fellow,  you  had  far  better  tell  her  yourself.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  she  will  accept  your  disinterested  offers,  and  I  shall  heartily  ad- 
vise her  to  do  so ;  but  you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  a  little  disappoint- 
ment. 

Mr  Ellis.  How  ?  what  ?  How  can  I  be  disappointed,  so  that  Miss  Conway 
consents  to  be  mine  ? 

Mr  May.  Disappointment  is  not  quite  the  word.  But  you  will  have  to  en- 
counter a  Uttle  derangement  of  your  generous  schemes.  When  you  take  my 
pretty  ward,  you  must  e'en  take  the  burden  of  her  nches  along  with  her. 

CoL  Falk.  She  is  not  ruined  then  ? 

Mr  May.  No,  sir.  Mr  Conway  did  at  one  time  place  a  considerable  sum  in 
the  firm  of  Messrs  Bhuid;  but  finding  the  senior  partner  to  be,  as  you  obser- 
ved. Colonel,  a  notorious  speculator,  he  prudently  withdrew  it. 

CoL  Falk,  And  this  was  a  mere  stratagem  ? 

Mr  May.  Why  really,  sir,  I  was  willing  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  your  pro-  ^ 
fessions,  before  confiding  to  you  such  a  treasure  as  Mary  Conway,  and  I  think 
that  the  result  has  fully  justified  the  experiment.    But  for  your  comfort,  I 
don't  think  she  would  have  had  you,  even  if  you  had  happened  to  have  beha* 
ved  better.    My  j^aang  Mend  here  had  made  himself  a  \odgetuen\  m  \x£t 
heurt,  of  which  his  present  conduct  proves  him  to  be  fuWy  ifOT\\3i^.    \>ftK«% 

i^^!JS^V  ""^  ^""^ '  ^^^  ^^^  momiBg,— Come,  liUU ;  Klwrj**  i 
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SCENE  THE  THIRD. 

A  fashionable  Morning  Roonu 

Mb,  <ind  Mrs  ArtERLZn  at  breakfast. — ^Ma  Apfebley  lays  dawn  the  News* 

paper* 

Mr  App.  Mn  Apperlev^  my  dear,  I  want  to  speak  to  you  on  a  subject,  on 
which,  as  a  mother,  you  naye  every  right  to  be  consulted ;  the  more  especially, 
as  from  your  excellent  sense,  I  have  no  doubt  of  your  being  entirely  of  my 
opinion.    John  grows  a  great  boy. 

Mrs  App.  Poor  fellow !  Yes.  Hell  be  ten  years  old  the  fiflteenth  of  next 
month.    Time  slips  away,  Mr  Apperley. 

Mr  App.  Ten  years  old  next  month  f  It's  high  time  that  he  should  be  taken 
iVom  Mr  Lynn's.  These  preparatory  schools  are  good  things  for  little  boys ; 
but  a  lad  of  ten  years  old  requires  to  be  more  tightly  kept. 

Mrs  App.  Just  my  opinion,  Mr  Apperley.  The  sooner  you  remove  the  poor 
boy  from  Mr  Lynn's  the  better.  They  don't  take  half  toe  care  of  him  that 
they  ought  to  do.  Only  yesterday  when  I  called  there,  I  found  him  playing 
at  cricket  without  his  hat — really  without  his  hat !— in  the  middle  of  that 
wind,  and  so  delicate  as  John  is  too ! 

Mr  App.  Delicate !  Pshaw !  There  never  was  anything  the  matter  with  the 
child  but  your  coddling,  Mrs  Apperley;  and  Eton  will  soon  cure  him  of 
that. 

Mrs  App.  Eton !  Do  you  mean  to  send  John  to  Eton  ? 

Mr  App.  To  be  sure  I  do. 

Mrs  App.  Our  sweet  Johpir  our  only  son,  our  only  child,  to  Eton  ? 

Mr  App.  Certainly. 

Mrs  App.  Never  with  my  consent,  I  promise  you,  Mr  Apperley. 

Mr  App.  And  why  not,  Mrs  Apperley  ? 

Mrs  App.  Just  look  at  the  boys ;  that's  all.  Did  not  the  Duchess  tell  me 
herself  that  the  poor  little  Marquis  came  home  with  onl^  one  skirt  to  his  jacket, 
and  his  brother,Lord  Edward  with  scarcely  a  shoe  to  his  foot  ?  There's  a  pret- 
ty plight  for  you,  Mr  Apperley !  Think  of  our  John  with  his  toes  through  his 
shoes,  and  half  a  skirt  to  nis  jacket ! 

Mr  App.  Pshaw  I 

Mrs  App.  Then  such  rude  graceless  pickles  as  they  come  back,  with  their 
manners  more  out  at  elbows  than  their  clothes. 

Mr  App.  Pshaw ! 

Mrs  App.  Then  the  dangers  they  run !— to  be  killed  by  a  cricket-ball,  or 
drowned  in  the  Thames,  or 

Mr  App.  Pshaw  1  Mrs  Apperley.  Where  now,  in  your  wisdom,  would  you 
send  the  boy  ? 

Mrs  App.  To  Dr  Courtly. 

Mr  App.  And  pray  who  is  Dr  Courtly  ? 

Mrs  App.  Did  you  never  hear  of  Dr  Ck)urtly's  establishment  for  young  gen- 
tlemen ? — never  hear  of  Dr  Courtly  I'^-So  elegant,  so  comfortable,  taken  such 
care  of;  linen  clean  twice  a-day ;  hair  curled  every  morning ;  almond  paste  to 
wash  their  hands ;  china  dinner-service ;  silver  forks,  napkins,  and  finger- 
glasses — Just  ten  miles  off,  only  fourteen  pupils,  and  happens  to  have  a  vacan- 
cy.   Pray  send  John  to  Dr  Courtly,  Mr  Apperley. 

Mr  App.  And  so  make  a  coxcomb  of  the  boy  before  his  time !  Not  I,  truly. 
Leave  the  hair-curling  and  the  almond-paste  to  the  instinct  of  eighteen.  In 
the  meanwhile  I  choose  that  he  should  learn  Latin  and  Greek ;  and  for  that 
purpose  I  shall  send  him  to  Eton. 

Mrs  App.  Lord,  Mr  Apperley  I  what  is  a  man  the  better  for  that  nonsense  ? 
You  are  an  Etonian  yourself,  and  pray  tell  me  now  what  good  has  your  Bcho« 
larship  ever  done  you  ?  What  use  have  you  made  of  it  ? 
.J/jr  ^op.  Hem  J  That's  a  point  which  ladies  can't  understand,  and  had  bct- 
ier^oe  talk  about,  Mn  Apperley. 

^^w.|^«564  Haweyou  ever,  duziiig  the  eleven  yeaia  that  w%\iaNe\i«caTfMa* 
w«r  rmds  iingle page  of  Gntk  ot  Latin^  Mr  Appctle:?  ^ 
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Mr  Api^  Hem !  Why^  really,  my  dear-   ■■ 

Mrs  App*  Or  indeed  a  page  of  anything,  except  the  newspapera  and  tht 
Waverley  novels  ? 

Mr  App.  How  can  you  lay  bo,  Mrs  Apperley  ? 

Mrs  App,  Why,  wnat  do  you  read  ? 

Mr  App.  Hem  1  The  Quarterly— I  generally  look  orer  the  Quarterly  ;  and 
Pepys— I  dipped  into  Pepya;  and  Blackwood,  Mrs  Apperley!  Don't  I  read 
Blackwood  as  regularly  as  the  month  comes  ?  And,  in  short,  if  you  could  hut 
imagine  the  attic  seat,  the  classical  relish,  with  which  a  sound  scholar — —-but 
this,  as  I  8aid  before,  is  what  you  Isdies  can't  understand,  and  had  better  not 
talk  about.    John  shall  go  to  Eton ;  that's  my  determination. 

Mrs  App,  He  shall  go  to  Dr  Courtly's ;  that's  mine.  How  can  you  be  so 
barbarous,  Mr  Apperley,  as  to  think  of  sending  John  to  such  a  place  as  Eton, 
subject  as  he  is  to  chilblains,  and  the  winter  coming  on  ?  Now  tne  Doctor  has 
studied  surgery,  and  dresses 

Mr  App*  Hang  the  Doctor,  and  hang  John's  chilblains  !  The  boy  shall  go 
to  Eton. — That's  my  last  word,  Mrs  Apperley. 

Mrs  App.  If  he  does,  he'll  be  dead  in  a  week.  But  he  sha'nt  go  to  Eton— 
diat's  my  resolution.  And  we  shall  see  who'll  have  the  last  wor(l,  Mr  Apper« 
ley— -we  shall  see  I 

[JSxeunt  separaiehf* 
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SCENE  THE  FIRST. 

4n  Apartment  m  an  Ariisfs  House.  , 
Sir  George  Ludlow,  Mr  Delaval,  a  Servant. 

DelauaL  Engaged  with  a  lady,  you  say  ?  Be  so  good  as  to  give  your  master 
my  card.     I  shan't  detain  him  an  instant.  £^Exit  Servant. 

Sir  George.  And  pray,  my  good  friend,  are  you  about  to  sit  for  your  portrait  ? 
And  is  it  to  consult  on  costume  and  attitude  tnat  you  have  brougnt  me  hither  ? 

JDeL  With  no  sudi  intention,  I  assure  you. 

Sir  Geo.  You  are  not  going  to  sit  ? 

Del  No. 

Sir  Geo.  Nor  your  pretty  sister  ? 

DeL  Nor  my  pretty  sister. 

Sir  Geo.  Aod  yet  you  send  for  so  fiohionable  an  artist  as  Allingham,  when 
engaged  with  a  sitter,  with  as  little^  remorse  as  you  woidd  feel  in  summoning 
me  or  any  other  idle  gentleman  of  your  acquaintance.  You  wealthy  heirs 
have  no  notion  of  the  value  of  time.    Engaged  with  a  lady  too ! 

DeL  Tush,  man,  tush !  Allingham's  a  good  fellow  and  my  friend,  and  ex« 
pects  the  summons.  In  short,  I  may  as  well  confess  at  once  what  I  have  been 
trying  to  muster  courage  to  tell  you  the  whole  morning,  that  the  lady  who  ia 
now  sitting  to  him  is  one  in  whom  I  am  particularly  interested. 

Sir  Geo.  Particularly  interested !  That  means  in  love,  I  suppose.  And  the 
fair  lady,  is  she  particularly  interested' in  you  ? 

DeL  I  fear  me,  no. 

Sir  Geo.  Well,  for  a  man  of  your  age,  figure,  and  fortune,  that  avowal  has 
a  laudable  modesty.  But  there  is  no  aversion  to  overcome,  I  hope  ?  No  diffi- 
culty  beyond  that  which  a  lover  likes  to  vanauish  ? 

DeL  1  tmsl,  not  In  good  truth,  I  believe  ner  to  be  still  ignorant  of  my  mw- 
sion.  I  met  her  in  Paris ;  danced  with  her  at  two  or  three  balls  ;  escorted  her 
to  two  or  three  show-houses;  lost  my  heart ;  followed  her  to  England *,  and 
have  been  in  full  chase  of  the  divinity  for  the  last  fonnight,  'wVuiouX  \)exi% 
oaee  able  to  catch  dgbt  of  her!  Never  was  mortal  so  unlucky,  ka  ia»X  %a\ 
^l^Sli^itn'^.u^^iV'^ ^  uraa  she  to  be  flown  to  auolViec.  XX ^^^ 
^^^^^Is^'it^^^  portxalt,  aud  axxaB, 

^  ^  mmatce  uu$  mommg  whilst  she  was  ^\X\n%. 
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Sir  Oeo.  And  brought  me  with  you  to  share  your  traDsgresaioDj  and  spare 
yoor  tnodesty  ? 

Del  Eren  so. 

Sir  Geo.  And  the  fair  ilainsers  name  ? 

Del.  Is  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Delancy. 

^iV  Geo,  Ah !  she's  a  sweet  creature  that !  You  could  not  have  chosen  better. 
But  why  not  make  proposals  tg  the  father  at  once^  and  so  save  yourself  all 
farther  trouble  ? 

DeL  Because  I  wish  first  to  make  myself  acoeptaUe  to  tlie  daughter.  What 
can  Allingham  be  about !  Ah)  here's tne  servant. 

[^Enter  the  Servani,  who  gives  a  note  /o  Mr  Del  aval  and  leave*  ike  room. 

Sir  Geo,  A  note !  Only  a  note !  What's  the  matter  ?  You  look  as  if  some 
great  calamity  had  befallen  you. 

DeL  Disappointed  again  !  She's  gone.  Allingham  writes  me  word  that  she 
and  old  Mrs  Delmont  exchanged  their  times^of  sitting,  and  she — my  she — the 
only  she  of  the  world — has  been  gone  these  two  hours.  Was  ever  mortal  so 
unlucky  ? 

Sir  Geo,  Never  fret^  man  !  you'll  be  more  fortunate  another  time. 

DeL  I  tell  you,  Ludlow,  I  never  shall  meet  her.  This  is  just  what  hap- 
pened to  me  at  Almack's^  at  the  Opera,  at  the  British  Gallery,  at  a  doscn  par- 
ties. I  no  sooner  go  into  a  room  at  one  door  than  she  leaves  it  by  another. 
There's  a  spell  upon  me.    We  never  shall  meet. 

Sir  Geo.  Pshaw !  Pshaw  ! 

DeL  There's  a  spell  on  me,  I  tell  you !  never  waa  man  so  unfortunate ! 
Too  late  again !  {^Exeunt, 

SCENE  THE  SECOND. 

Delaval*8  House. 
Sir  Geo  ROE  Ludlow,  and  Mr  Del  aval,  reading  a  letter. 

Sir  George.  What  can  there  be  in  that  letter  to  exdtc  such  transjMrts  ? 
You  lovers  are  strange  people.  Yesterday,  a  little  bit  of  written  paper  plun- 
ged you  into  the  deepest  affliction  ;  to-day,  another  scrap  throws  you  into  ecs- 
tasies.   Is  that  note  from  Allingham  ? 

DelavaL  Yes. 

Sir  Geo,  Another  appointment  of  course;  but  how  that  can  so  entrance 
you ;  and  what  it  is  that  you  are  pressing  to  your  heart  at  that  rate  «  ■   - 

DeL  Read. 

Sir  Geo.  {reading.)  '*  Dear  Delaval — Lady  Delancy  and  Lady  Elizabeth 
will  be  with  me  to-morrow  at  twelve,  for  the  last  sitting.  Come  at  two,  and 
I'll  contrive,  if  I  can,  to  leave  you  with  them.  At  all  events,  you  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  your  goddess  and  her  portrait.  Ever  yours.  W. 
Allingham."    Well? 

Del.  Read  on  ;  read  on. 

Sir  Geo,  (reading,)  "  P.S. — Lady  Delancy,  thinking  that  I  had  not  succeed- 
ed in  catching  the  very  peculiar  hue  of  the  hair,  has  sent  the  enclosed  as  a  pat- 
.  tern."    Ho !  ho !  one  of  the  auburn  ringlets !  Now  I  understand. 

DeL  Look  at  it,  Ludlow ;  is  it  not  beautiful  ?  Auburn  indeed !  the  true, 
the  only  auburn !  Bright  and  dark  as  the  rind  of  the  horse  chcsnut,  but  with 
a  flickering  light,  that  seems  to  turn  each  particular  hair  into  a  thread  of  gold. 
Look !  look  I 

Sir  Geo,  I  see. 

DeL  How  completely  this  long  wavy  ringlet  identifies  her  loveliness  !  If  I 
had  never  seen  Elizabeth,  I  could  have  sworn  that  she  to  whom  this  lock  be- 
longed must  be  beautiful ;  must  have  the  rich  yet  delicate  compkouon,  colour- 
ed like  the  flowers  of  the  balsam ;  the  dark  grev  eye ;  the  ruby  lip ;  the 
bright  smile ;  the  look  of  life  and  youth ;  the  round  yet  slender  figure — What 
are  you  laughing  at,  Ludlow  ? 

Sir  Geo,  I  laugh,  my  good  friend,  because  I  can't  hdp  it.  We  all  know  that 
Lia47  Elizabeth  ia  a  ehanoing  g^l ;  but  as  to  the  beauty  which  you  have  been 
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pleased  to  m^ure  m  at  the  neceiKary  appciKlage  to  pne  shliiiiig;  tm\  ■■'Doti-t 
be  angry  though,  DelATal ;  Fll  be  as  true  and  as  scrvicei^le  to  you  as  a  aaddar 
friend ;  for  111  go  with  you  to-inorrowy  and  hold  the  Countess  in  diat,  whilit 
you  talk  to  her  fair  daughter.  She's  a  nice  person  herself  is  Lady  Deiaacy. 
1  used  to  stand  rery  well  with  her  before  she  went  abroad,  and  may  be  usml 
now. 

Del  Thank  ye  !  thank  ye ! 

Sir  Geo.  An!^  now  111  leave  you,  to  meditate  on  the  ^'  loreliness  of  lore- 
locks."  Good  bye  t'ye.  **  And  beauty  draws  us  by  a  single  hair/'  Good 
morrow !  ^ExiL 

aCSNB  THB  THian. 

t 

A%  ArtUfs  Oallery. 
Laot  Dblanct,  Lady  Elizabeth,  Sib  Geoboe  Ludlow,  and  Delaval. 

Ladtf  Del  Considering  it  then  moely  as  an  effort  of  art,  you  like  the  pic- 
ture, gentlemen  ? 

Sir  Geo.  I,  madam,  think  it  a  masterpiece.  Mr  Delaval  complains  that  it  is 
less  fidr  than  die  fkir  original  To  me  it  seems  that  the  artist  has  accomplished 
sll  that  painting  can  do  for  beauty,  by  seizing  and  immortalizing  one  lovely 
moment. 

Lady  Eliz.  It's  a  pretty  piece  of  flattery,  certainly. 

DeL  Flattery !  Flatter  you ! 

Ladtf  DeL  Yes ;  the  likeness  is  flattering,  that  must  be  confessed,  and  per- 
haps not  the  less  precious  to  a  fond  mother  for  that  qualification.  But  what 
pleases  me  most  in  the  picture,  and  would  please  me  were  all  partiality  out  of 
the  question,  is  the  poetical  feeling  that  It  displays  and  emlx>dies.  No  oQB 
would  ever  guess  that  figure  to  be  a  portrait.  Standing  as  she  does  in  that  old« 
fashioned  terrace-garden,  with  her  hiair  hanging  down  her  neck  in  Uiose  sim- 
ple natural  ringlets,  and  that  rich  antique  costume,  I  can  scarcely  myself  fancy 
that  it  is  meant  for  my  Elizabeth,  so  much  more  does  it  resemble  one  of  the  cre- 
ations of  Shakspeare  or  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  than  a  young  ladv  of  the 
present  day. — Don't  vou  think  so.  Sir  George  ?  Beatrice,  for  instance ;  mr  there 
u  a  little  air  of  sauciness  mixed  with  innocent  gaiety  in  the  expression — Bea- 
trice, just  before  Hero  unfolds  her  plot 

DeL  Oh  happy,  thrice  happy  the  Benedict ! 

Lady  DeL  Or  the  pretty  coquette,  Anne  Page-^tuming  away  from  Master 
Slender. 

Lady  EU%.  No,  no,  mamma — ^not  Anne  Page.  We  have  no  Master  Slenders 
now-aF>days.    Have  we,  Blr  Delaval  ? 

DeL  I  could  almost  enact  the  part  with  such  a  ladv-love,  provided  she  would 
promise  that  there  should  be  no  Master  Fenton  i^  the  pla^. 

Sir  Geo.  To  me,  madam,  the  figure  rather  convevs  the  idea  of  Emily  in  the 
^rden — Fletcher's  Emily,  when  tne  very  sisht  of  her  beauty  from  their  pri- 
aon«window  sturred  up  such  feud  between  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen. 

DeL  {To  Lady  Eliz.)  No  wonder  that  Palamon  and  Arcite  loved  the  prison 
that  blessed  them  with  such  sights. 

Sir  Geo.  You  see,  too,  that  she  has  a  rose  in  her  hand.  Lady  Delancv,  and 
you  remember  the  exquinte  lines  by  which,  in  that  matdiless  scene,  sne  de« 
scribes  the  flower  ? 

Lady  Del.  Can  you  repeat  them  ? 

Sir  Geo.  Ill  H^.    You'll  pardon  my  blunders. 
•'Of  all  flowers, 
Methinks  a  rose  is  best. 
It  is  the  verv  emblem  of  a  maid  ; 
F^  when  the  west  wind  courts  her  gcntily. 
How  modestly  she  blows,  and  paints  the  sun 
With  her  chaste  blushes ;  when  the  North  comes  near  her. 
Rude  and  impatient,  then,  like  Chastity, 
She  locks  her  beauties  in  her  bud  again, 
And  Itavei  hm  to  base  hriera," 
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Lad^  IkL  Beauttful  lines !  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  wq  j^tfcal.  Sir 
George  You  must  give  us  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  oftener  in  Berkdey 
Square. — Come^  Elizabeth.^ — Mr  Delaval,  Lord  Delancy  will  be  happy  to  renew 
hM  Fftrisian  acquaintance  with  you,  if  you  will  favour  us  by  a  call*  Come,  my 
dear. 

Sir  Geo.  Allow  me  to  attend  your  ladyship. 

^Exeunt  Lady  Delancy  and  Sir  George. 

Lad^  Eliz.  What  could  put  Anne  Page  into  Mamma's  head  ?  and  what  could 
make  you  think  of  enacting  Master  Slender  ? 

Del  Benedict,  Fenton,  Palamon,  Arcitc^  even  Master  Slender, — anything 
to  have  the  privilege  of  calling  myself  your  servant 

Ladu  Elh.  But  we  poor  damsels  have  no  servants  now-a-days. 

DeL  Always  I  am  yours. 

Ladi^  EU%.  Nonsense,  Mr  Delaval !  Mamma  will  be  waiting  for  me. 

DeU  Always  your  servant  and  your  slave. 

\^Exeunt. 


COLONEL  O  SHAUGHNE88Y. 


I  WAS  two-and-twenty  years  of  age 
before  I  made  up  my  mind  as  to  what 
business  I  should  follow  for  life.  My 
fkther  wished  me  to  pursue  his  calling 
of  a  lawyer,  but  I  nated  law.  My 
mother  proposed  bringing  me  up  to 
the  church :  this  I  disliked  also.  It 
was  then  suggested,  but  with  no  bet- 
ter success,  that  I  should  studv  phy« 
dfe.  Law  was  too  sedentary  for  my 
deposition.  I  could  not  think  of  it 
witnout  bringing  to  mind  musty  pa- 
pers, equivocations,  and  endless  cni« 
canery.  I  had  imbibed  the  common 
and  absurd  notion  that  all  lawyers 
were  rogues.  I  remembered  the  sharp, 
meagre,  sallow  figures  who  haunted 
our  le^  courts  at  Dublin,  and  if  I 
saw  a  man  unusually  crafty,  or  expert 
at  overreaching  his  neighbour,  I  set 
him  straightway  down  as  a  lawyer. 
It  was  strange  that  I  should  possess 
such  notions,  for  my  fBither  was  one 
of  the  honestest  men  in  existence,  and 
one  of  the  fiittest. 

The  church.  This  was  something 
better,  but  it  would  not  do.  Parsons 
were  associated  in  my  mind  with  fat 
paunches,  and  unmeaning  indolence. 
The  life  of  a  parish  priest,  confined  to 
one  spot  of  the  eartn,  and  having  no 
associates  but  country  bumpkins  and 
old  maids,  was  intolerable.  I  knew 
several  clergymen,  and  they  were  fat, 
pious,  heavy-headed  fellows.  The 
parson  of  our  parish,  moreover,  was  a 
blockhead^-at  least,  so  I,  in  my  wis« 
dom,  thought  proper  to  consider  him. 
This  knocked  on  the  head  all  hopes  of 
turning  my  attention  to  the  church. 

Physic.  I  loathed  the  idea.  Sur- 
geons, physicians,  apothecaries,  men- 


midwives,  were  tny  dislike.  Pills,  po- 
tions, and  pectorals,  might  be  very 
well  in  their  way,  but  to  me,  the  very 
thought  of  them  was  abomination. 
My  niUier's  patience  was  at  an  end. 
'*  Tom,"  saia  he,  "  you  are  now  a 
man,  and  it  is  high  time  you  should 
think  of  doing  something  for  yourself. 
Suppose  you  follow  my  profession  ?" 
I  begged  to  be  excused. 

*'  Suppose  you  become  a  parson  ?", 

"  Never.  Parsons  are  fat,  stupid, 
and  gormandizing." 

'*  Or  a  physician  ?" 

''Worse  than  all."  My  father  could 
contain  himself  no  longer.  His  plump 
face,  for  he  was  very  choleric,  was 
flushed  to  a  deep  crimson.  *'  Tom,  I 
shall  give  you  but  two  days  to  oonsi* 
der  of  it.  You  have  befooled  your 
mother  and  me  long  enough.  What 
the  devil,  sir  1  do  you  mean  to  do  no- 
thing for  yourself  m  this  life  ?  Before 
I  vtras  a  year  older  than  you,  I  was 
married,  and  in  the  receipt  of  two 
hundred  a-year.  If  you  are  not  pre- 
pared to  give  me  a  decisive  answer  by 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  by  heavens, 

I  will "    He  did  not  finish  the 

sentence;  so  much  the  worse.  It  was 
his  anger  which  prevented  him,  and 
I  knew  that  something  serious  was  In 
the  wind. 

I  did  not  sleep  aell  that  night. 
How  could  I  ?  Thingswere  come  to  a 
bearing.  I  knew  my  father's  temper 
too  well  to  think  that  he  would  wait 
any  longer.  By  one  means  and  ano- 
ther I  had  procrastinated  and  put  off 
for  more  than  a  twelvemonth,  and  a 
greater  delay  it  was  impossible  to  ex- 
pect. Next  day  I  was  unusually  dull, 
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and  to  wen  mjr  fittbtf  tnd  mother. 
I  Mw  that  I  had  ofiended  them,  but 
in  iHiat  manner  to  recover  their  good 
graces,  without  doing  injustice  to  my 
own  inclinations^  I  was  at  a  loss  to 
conceive.  Lawyer-— parson— doctor, 
floated  alternately  like  motes  through 
iny  brain.  I  must  be  one  of  the  three; 
ao'my  worthy  parents  had  determi- 
ned. Never,  in  the  course  of  my 
life,  did  I  inake  so  many  wry  &ces: 
the  more  I  considered  the  matter,  the 
more  intolerable  did  it  seem. 

How  things  might  have  ended,  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  when  my  mother's 
tildest  brother.  Colonel  O'Shaugh- 
nessy,  arrived  at  our  house.  He  had 
just  reached  England,  from  India, 
with  his  regiment,  after  an  absence  of 
ten  years.  Perhaps  the  whole  army 
could  not  furnish  such  an  admirable 
Ulnstration  of  the  ludicrous,  both  in 
person  and  manner.  In  stature  he 
rose  to  six  feet  two  inches,  and  was, 
without  exception,  the  thinnest  man, 
to  be  in  good  health,  I  ever  saw.  His 
legs  were  like  spindle-shanks,  and  his 
long  lank  arms  dangled  from  his 
shoulders,  as  if  stuck  there  artificial- 
ly, instead  of  being  natural  members. 
His  nose  and  chin  were  both  inordi- 
natelv  peaked :  his  mouth  was  large, 
and  his  cheeks  hollow,  and  marked 
with  strong  lines.  In  addition  to  this, 
he  squintM  oddly  with  both  eyes. 
His  complexion  was  of  a  brownish 
vellow.  The  fore  and  lateral  parts  of 
nia  head  were  quite  bald,  but  the  hair, 
which  still  dung  behind,  was  gather* 
ed  into  a  queue,  which  descended  about 
a  foot  down  his  back.  This  strange 
caricature  of  the^  human  form  was 
dressed  in  a  long  military  coat,  with 
a  golden  epaulette  on  each  shoidder. 
On  his  head  he  wore  a  cocked-hat, 
surmounted  by  a  white  feather  a  cou- 
ple of  fieet  high.  His  lower  limbs 
were  cased  in  immense  Hessian  boots, 
reaching  above  the  knee,  <  and  tight 
buckskin  smallclothes— while  a  sword, 
sheathed  in  a  steel  case,  and  hiltcd 
with  silver  and  shagreen,  dangled  at 
his  side.  Suc^was  the  exterior  of 
Colonel  O'ShaiHnessy. 

I  bad  always  been  a  favourite  with 
this  military  relative.  I  was  called 
after  him,  and,  during  my  boyhood, 
he  showed  me  many  marks  of  kind- 
ness. I  remember  the  very  day  on 
which  he  left  ua  twelve  years  before— 
I  WM  dien  ten — he  filled  my  pockets 
pence,  because  I  had  beaten  a 
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boy  bu;ger  than  v^ftdL  He  swore  it 
was  what  he  had  done  when  of  ih^t 
age.  To  him  I  communicated  ihti 
awkward  situation  in  which  I  was 
placed,  and  begged  his  advice. 

"  So  they  propose,"  said  he,  '*  to 
make  a  parson  of  you,  boy  ?  No,  blood 
and  wounds,  that  will  never  do.  We 
have  got  plenty  of  them  in  the  army. 
As  for  a  doctor,  every  regiment  has  a 
brace  of  them :  there  is  no  need  for 
you  to  add  to  the  number.  A  lawyer 
do  they  talk  of  making  you?"— here 
my  uncle  squinted  horribly,  and  grasp- 
ed the  handle  of  his  sword — *•  I  tell 
you,  Tom,  if  you  become  a  lawyer, 
you  are  no  nephew  of  mine.  Thunder 
and  lightning,  did  I  not  once  lose  a 
hundred  pounds  by  a  rascally  attor.* 
ney !  I  tell  you,  Tom,  there  is  no  such 
commission  in  the  service  as  that  of 
a  lawyer.  No,  boy ;  they  are  going 
to  spoil  your  fine  genius.  You  must 
enter  the  army.  That  is  the  only 
place  for  a  lad  of  spirit."  I  caught, 
without  a  moment's  delay,  at  this  sug* 
gestion,  and  expressed  my  willingnesa 
to  follow  his  advice.  In  truth  I  had 
always  a  penchant  towards  a  militaty 
life,  and  was  glad  to  adopt  anv  scheme 
which  promised  to  rid  me  of  the  do« 
testable  professions  for  which  I  waa 
destined  by  my  parents.  But  would 
they  accede  to  my  wish  ?  I  expressed 
my  doubts  to  ray  uncle:  be  squinted 
at  me  a  look  of  anger,  as  much  as  to 
say,  '^  So  you  question  my  infiuence 
with  your  fathtr  and  mother  ?"  In  a 
trice  ne  was  closetted  with  the  former, 
and  laid  the  proposal  before  him— no 
more  anticipating  a  refusal,  than  to  be 
disobeyed  by  his  own  corporal  on  pa* 
rade.  He  aid  not  know  the  old  law- 
yer, who  point-blank  objected  to  the 
scheme.  I  know  not  how  my  uncle 
looked  on  this  occasion;  I  have  no 
doubt  it  was  very  grim.  High  words, 
it  is  certain,  ensued  between  them. 
The  Colonel's  notions  of  military  die* 
cipline  were  too  strict  to  enable  him 
to  digest  any  opposition  to  his  wishes. 
I  was  in  the  next  room  trembling  for 
the  result,  and  I  heard  him  bestow 
the  appellations  of  ass — ^blockhead- 
ninny,  very  profusely  upon  my  father, 
who  retorted,  by  threatening  him  with 
an  action  at  law  for  an  assault,  lliere- 
after  the  door  opened,  then  was  dash- 
ed fiercely  to  by  some  one  who  passed 
out.  It  was  my  uncle.  I  heard  his 
sword  rattling,  and  his  heavy  Hessians 
trampling  loudly  aa  he  d^cfttv!Qi0&^>>^ 
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itair.  He  betook  himself  straightway 
to  my  mother^  with  whom  he  liad  an 
internew  of  half  an  hour.  Whether 
his  eloquence  prevailed  more  with  her 
than  with  her  husband,  is  unknown. 
Certain  it  is,  that  he  left  the  house  in 
high  dudgeon.  I  saw  his  tall  gaunt 
form,  surmounted  by  his  gigantic  fea- 
ther, pass  out  at  the  front  door.  His 
servant  carried  his  travelling-bag, 
boot-jack,  and  portmanteau  behind  him 
—and  he  sojourned  to  the  nearest  inn, 
there,  as  he  said,  to  take  up  his  quar- 
ters during  the  remainder  of  his  stay 
in  the  city. 

In  a  short  time  a  military  gentleman 
waited  upon  ray  father,  with  a  chal- 
lenge from  the  colonel.  The  worthy 
lawyer  got  alarmed, — so  did  my  mo- 
Aer, — BO  did  I.  I  was  even  more  than 
alarmed ;  I  was  irritated  against  my 
uncle,  whom,  notwithstanding  all  his 
well-intended  kindness,  I  could  not 
but  deeply  censure  for  such  an  outrage 
on  my  own  flesh  and  blood.  No  dan- 
ger, however,  ensued.  My  father  could 
fight  any  man  with  a  law-paper,  but 
he  had  a  mortal  aversion  to  powder 
tfid  shot.  The  consequence  was,  that 
he  matle  a  humble  apology  to  his  bro- 
ther-in-law— promised  to  let  me  have 
my  own  way — and  b^ged  of  the  Colo- 
nd  to  return  to  his  house.  The  wh^ 
business  was  settled  within  an  hour. 
My  unde  came  back  to  dinner,  and 
jihook  hands  with  his  relation,  con- 
gratulating me  at  the  same  time  upon 
my  approaching  change  of  life.  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  a  reconciliation 
would  not  have  ensued  so  easily,  but 
fbr  the  circumstance  of  the  colonel  ha- 
ving upwards  of  eight  thousand  pounds 
in  the  stocks.  Mv  father  knew  this ; 
and,  like  a  true  pliilosopher,  thought 
it  a  pity  that  he  or  his  wife  should 
run  any  risk  of  losing  his  future  pros- 
pects in  the  same  for  the  sake  of  a 
quarrel.  He  therefore  wisely  pocket- 
ed the  affront,  and  sacrificed  his  own 
feelings  to  a  sense  of  pergonal  interest. 
I  got  a  commission  in  my  uncle's 
regiment.  I  found  that  he  was  both 
laughed  at,  and  loved  and  respected, 
by  nis  brother  officers.  It  may  be 
wondered  how  such  opposite  feelings 
could  exist  with  regard  to  one  man ; 
but  so  it  was.  They  all  liked  him  for 
his  good  nature ;  they  laughed  at  him 
for  his  oddities ;  and  esteemed  him  for 
J^£f  courage  and  integrity.  By  the 
men  he  was  called  the  Squinting  Co- 
^onej,'  tut  tbia  waa  done  from  sheer 
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good-htunour,  and  not,  as  is  too  often 
ue  case,  from  malice  or  spleen.  My 
pay  did  not  permit  me  to  indulge  in 
wine  at  the  mess-dinners;  but  he 
placed  me  alongside  of  himself,  and 
filled  my  glass  from  his  own  bottle. 
The  only  fault  which  he  had  was  that 
of  shooting  with  the  long  bow.  Day 
after  day  he  regaled  us  with  stories  of 
his  exploits  in  India,  and  elsewhere. 
The  mess- table  was  kept  in  a  roar  ol 
laughter  with  his  extravagancies.  His 
face,  always  a  perfect  fiddle,  was  at 
these  times  irresistibly  comic  in  its  ex- 
pression. The  squint  of  his  eyes  in- 
creased— ^his  nose  and  chin  approach- 
ed each  other  like  nut- crackers — and 
his  long  mouth  was  drawn  up  into  a 
grim  smile  of  delight.  He  told  the 
same  story  dozens  of  times  over,  and 
every  time  it  was  different  The  hu- 
mour, however,  never  evaporated  ;  it 
was  always  rich  and  racy ;  and,  when 
he  had  concluded  any  of  his  extraor- 
dinary recitals,  the  whole  mess  rubbed 
their  bands,  and  "  Excellent ! — Devil- 
ish good.  Colonel !"  resounded  from 
one  end  of  the  table  to  the  other.  My 
uncle  was  one  of  the  very  few  boun- 
cers whom  I  have  ever  known  to  be, 
at  bottom,  brave  men. 

It  was  an  odd  sight  to  see  the  Colo- 
nel on  horseback.  His  horse  was  some- 
thing like  himself,  tall  and  lean ;  but 
this  attenuation  was  not,  ss  his  master 
alleged,  the  result  of  bad  feeding.  He 
was  thoroughly  provendered,  only  he 
did  not  take  flesh  kindly  on,  according 
to  the  fashion  of  well-fed  horses  in 
general.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  was  of 
the  Rozinante  breed ;  and  his  rider, 
making  allowance  for  difference  of  ac- 
coutrement, would  have  made  no  bad 
representative  of  the  ^night  of  I«a 
Mancha.  Wherever  he  was  quartered 
he  became  speedily  an  object  of  attrac- 
tion. Mounted  on  his  tall,  meagre 
charger,  he  rode  like  a  militiu7- phan- 
tom—a  shadow  of  war — and  was  every- 
where known  as  the  Squinting  Colonel. 
The  children  would  bawl  it  after  him 
as  he  rode  along ;  and  he  would  throw 
down  halfpence,  for  j|fae  purpose  of  see- 
ing them  scrambling^r  the  treasure. 

Nothing  in  my  uncle's  character 
equalled  the  dexterity  with  which  he 
accounted  for  defects.  He  squinted, 
because  his  eyes  were  struck  by  a  coup 
du  soleil.  He  was  thin,  because  the  fat 
of  his  body  had  evaporated  from  hard 
excrdse  under  i]he\mixvYa^  «v«i  ^i^  Itk.- 
dia.    He  \osX\v\s  Imt  \u  sl\>\3Mv-^^w» 
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and  got  his  yeUow-brown  conijilexion 
in  consequence  of  liver-complaint.  He 
hid  always  a  reason  for  every  thing;— 
lie  was^  in  iact^  a  philosopher. 

About  a  year  after  I  joined  the  r^« 
ment,  we  were  ordered  to  the  continent. 
Bonaparte  had  broke  loose  from  £lba» 
and  was  or£i;anizing  his  armies  to  try 
once  more  tne  fate  of  war  with  the  con- 
gregated powers  of  Europe.  Our  voyage 
aiTords  nothing  worth  relating.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say^  wc  marched  to  Brussels, 
and  enjoyed  for  a  time  the  luxuries 
and  amusements  of  that  pleasant  city. 
My  uncle  had  here  occasion  to  fight  a 
duel  with  a  French  officer,  who  thought 
fit  to  cast  some  practical  jokes  on  the 
obliquity  of  his  vision.  The  French- 
man insisted  on  fighting  with  the 
imall*sword«  and  the  Colonel  gratified 
his  desire.  The  result  was  singular 
enough.  Mounseer  lost  an  eye, — ^his 
adversary's  foil  having  penetrated  near- 
ly an  inch  into  that  valuable  organ. 
My  uncle,  wiih  his  usual  philosophy, 
imputed  the  whole  as  a  punishment 
from  Heaven  upon  his  presumptuous 
enemy,  for  insulting  the  optics  of  his 
neighbour. 

This  pkaaant  life  could  not  last  for 
ever.  The  storm  was  gathering  around 
us,  and  we  daily  expected  to  com- 
mence **  war's  bloody  game."  How- 
ever, we  thought  of  it  as  little  as  pos« 
sible,  and  drank  tlie  rich  wines  of  Bel- 
gium, and  sung  merry  catches,  with 
as  much  apparent  unconcern  as  if  we 
had  been  in  quarters  at  home.  I  be- 
lieve there  was  not  a  mess  like  ours, 
for  humour  and  brotherly  feeling,  in 
the  whole  army. 

I  remember  the  particular  time 
when  all  this  gay  scene  was  changed 
into  bustle  and  lamentation.  My  un« 
cle  had  invited  the  officers  to  supper, 
and  placed  before  them  the  firstlings 
of  a  large  supply  of  capital  Volnay  and 
Champagne,  which  he  had  purchased 
from  a  French  marchand  da  vin.  Never 
did  I  behold  him  in  better  spirits.  He 
related,  with  infinite  humour,  his  ex- 
ploits in  India  against  serpents,  tigers, 
and  Piiidarees ;  and  varied  the  tales, 
which  he  h^  oflen  told  before,  with 
luch  consummate  ingenuity,  that  they 
no  longer  seemed  the  same  things. 
The  whole  mess  was  convulsed  with 
laughter.  His  vrine,  which  they  laid  in 
in  proper  style,  they  pronounced  to  be 
**  (Icviii^  ^)od ;"  but  his  stories  were 
** M  d--^  deal  better."  Pitv  that  such 
^momealM  aboulabc  broken 


in  upon — but  so  k  was.  In  the  midst 
of  one  of  his  most  interesting  adven- 
tures he  stopped  short,  as  if  something 
caught  his  ear.  He  listened,  and  heara 
the  distant  report  of  firing.  In  a  mo- 
ment after,  the  bugles  were  sounded 
through  the  streets,  calling  to  arms. 
"  Grentlemen,"  said  he,  "  we  must 
move ;  the  enemy  is  at  hand. — I  wiU 
finish  my  story  at  some  other  time." 
Alas !  we  never  all  met  together  again. 
Manv  gallant  fellows,  who  that  even- 
ing laughed  at  the  eccentricities  of 
their  worthy  Colonel,  were  in  a  few 
hours  stretcned  out  cold  and  lifeless 
upon  the  field  of  honour. 

I  shall  not  attera])t  to  describe  the 
appearance  which  Brussels  presented 
on  this  memorable  night.  All  was 
deafening  noise  and  confusion.  We 
were  taken  unawares; — the  Frendi, 
with  their  characteristic  promptness 
of  movement,  had  come  upon  us  soon- 
er than  we  expected,  and  we  cursed 
their  unmannerly  intrusion  from  the 
bottom  of  our  souls.  We  did  not  mind 
fighting ;  but  to  be  taken  away  from 
our  wine  was  more  than  could  be 
easily  endured — and  we  swore  sundry 
deadly  oaths  to  be  straightway  re- 
venged upon  them  for  their  imperti- 
nence. Let  no  one  blame  my  uncle 
for  being  ofi^  his  guard ;  if  he  was  so, 
so  was  every  one  else.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  was  quadrilling  it  at  a  ball, 
and  the  Colonel  was  amusing  his  friendi 
with  wine  and  mirth  at  his  own  sup« 
per-table. 

We  were  marched  to  Waterloo.  I 
must  candidly  confess,  that  my  sensa- 
tions were  far  from  being  of  a  plea- 
sant kind,  and  I  believe  those  of  my 
comrades  were  not  much  more  agree- 
able. We  knew  that  a  doubtful  battle 
had  been  fought  at  Quatre  Bras,  and 
were  assured  that  the  Prussians  had 
sustained  a  signal  defeat  at  Ligny. 
This  knowledge  did  not  contribute 
much  to  raise  our  spirits ;  and  when 
we  observed  the  remnants  of  the  gal- 
lant Scotch  regiments,  which  were  al- 
most annihilated  at  the  former  place, 
and  the  number  of  wounded  brought 
in,  we  became  convinced  that  we  had 
our  work  cut  out  for  us,  and  that  the 
French  were  not  to  be  so  easily  beaten 
as  we  had  expected.  However,  no  one 
said  a  word.  Each  moved  on  in  dubious 
silence,  resolved  to  do  his  best ;  but 
inwardly  curbing  the  ill  V\ek  viVivdi 
brought  him  there,  and  viVJb\\\tv\^V^xo^ 
self  at  Dan  or  Bc^ahcba. 
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W«  were  placed,  as  ill  ludc  would 
htT0  it,  in  the  very  front  of  the  bat- 
tle.   Our  regiment  was  known  to  be 
a  good  one,  and  the  Colonel  steel  to 
jtbe  back-bone ;  and,  in  truth,  we 
needed  all  our  qualities^  for  we  were 
drawn  out  opposite  to  a  formidable 
artilltry,  backed  by  a  strong  body  of 
foot  and  cuirassiers.    My  uncle  rode 
up  to  me.    "  Tom,  jou  dog,  mind 
your  colours." — "  I  wish  vou  and  the 
^ours  were  at  the  devil,"  said  I  to 
myself — I  could  not  help  it,  for  I  be- 
gan to  feel  confoundedly  uncomfort- 
able.   The  battle,  a  considerable  time 
before  this,  had  commenced  in  various 
parts  of  the  line :  the  rest  was  joining 
in  it  rapidly ;  and  it  now  became  our 
torn  to  take  part,  as  the  enemy  oppo- 
alte  was  advancing  his  iron  front  to 
tbe  attack.    At  last  his  artillery,  suc- 
ceeded by  showers  of  musketry,  opened 
upon  us.    We  returned  these  conipli- 
ments  in  the  same  style,  and  doubt- 
less with  good  effect.    I  shall  never 
ibrget  my  feelings  on  the  first  dis- 
charge of  the  French  guns.    In  every 
quarter  of  our  line  an  opening  was 
made,  and  a  number  of  men  seen 
to  drop,    some  killed  outright,  and 
some  desperately  wounded.  The  gaps 
were  instantly  filled  by  others,  who 
stepped  forward  from  the  rear  ranks. 
It  was  the  first  of  my  battles,  and  I 
felt,  in  spite  of  all  my  efforts,  the  trc- 
mdation  and  anxiety  of  a  noviciate. 
The  noise,  smoke,  confusion,  and  de- 
struction, were  horrible.    "  Keep  stea- 
dy, my  brave  boys — fire  away,"  was 
heard  on  all  sides  from  the  officers  en- 
couraging their  men.    The  2:nl]vant  fel- 
lows needed  no  encouragement :  tliey 
fought  like  lions.   Not  a  man  thought 
of  flinching :    the  same  indomitable 
British  spirit  animated  them  all. 

During  the  whole  of  this  time  I 
stood  in  the  very  heart  of  the  fight, 
the  Kin^s  colours  waving  over  my 
head.  The  men  were  dropping  fast 
around  me.  I  heard  the  balls  whiz- 
zing like  hail  past  my  ears.  In  a  little 
longer  I  was  so  stupified  that  I  hardly 
knew  what  I  did,  or  where  I  was.  At 
last  I  heard  the  voice  of  my  uncle  call- 
ing out,  "  Well  done,  Tom— that  s  a 
brave  boy.  Take  care  of  your  colours, 
and  stand  fast."  His  words  aroused 
me,  and  I  looked  up,  and  saw  him  in 
the  act  of  leading  on  his  men  to  the 
charge.  At  this  moment  the  ensign 
^Jio  Ixwe  tbe  regimental  colours  fell 
cfcad  about  ten  yards  itom  my  side. 


CJ*n. 


The  standard  was  raited  bf  • 
jeant,  who  was  almost  instantly  kill- 
ed. "  Fine  encouragement,"  thought 
I,  "  for  flag- bearers;  I  suppose  my 
turn  will  be  next."  I  now  began  to 
reflect  how  much  better  I  should  have 
been  at  home,  following  after  some  pa- 
cific profession,  than  standing  here  to 
be  pinked  by  any  rascally  Frenchman 
who  fancied  me  for  a  shot.  Honour 
is  a  very  pretty  thing  to  talk  of  on  the 
peace  establishment,  but  diuing  war 
it  is  one  of  the  ugliest  things  in  the 
world :  and  so  litue  of  a  solcUer  am  I, 
that  I  would  rather,  any  day,  die  like 
8  Christian  on  my  bed,  than  be  killed 
in  battle  in  any  manner,  however  ho« 
nourable.    But  this  is  a  digression. 

My  uncle,  as  I  said,  was  leading  us 
on  to  the  charge,  but  the  smoke  was 
so  thick  that  I  could  perceive  nothing 
but  his  long,  gaunt  physiognomy- 
surmounted  witn  his  cocked  hat  and 
white  feather— rising  above  it.    The 
lower  part  of  his  body,  and  the  whole 
of  Rozinantc,  were  enveloped  in  dark- 
ness.  We  were  guided  entirely  by  his 
upper  region,  and  followed  him  en 
masse.    I  advanced  with  the  rest,  be- 
cause I  knew  that  staying  behind  would 
serve  no  purpose.    Don't  suppose  it 
was  valour  that  led  me  on — devil  a  bit. 
It  was  rather  the  blind  impulse  of  in- 
sensibility which   rushes  to  danger, 
without  knowing  what  it  is  about.    I 
rushed  forward  as  if  the  French  were 
at  my  heels.     I  was  so  confused  that 
I  vtrily  believed  our  ihen  to  be  the 
enemy,  and  that  I  was  endeavouring 
to  get  out  of  the  way.    We  had  not 
proceeded  far  when  I  perceived  my 
uncle's  head,  cocked  hat  and  feather, 
which  towered  abo\c  the  smoke,  dii»* 
appear  like  the  snuft'of  a  candle.  **  The 
Colonel  is  gone,"  cried  several  voices: 
they  were  mistaken.    It  was  only  Ro« 
zinante  that  had  been  shot  under  him. 
He  was  extricated  by  two  grenadiers, 
and  got  upon  his  legs  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye.    He  did  not  wait  to  be  re- 
mounted, but  led  the  attack  on  foot 
— rushing  with  such  immense  strides 
towards  the  foe,  that  his  men  could 
scarcely  keep  pace  witli  him.   *"  All  is 
over  now,"  I  thought,  "  the  Colonel 
is  taking  to  his  heels,  and  why  should 
not  I  do  the  same  V*  Still  did  I,  in  mv 
stupefaction,  suppose  that  the  Frencn 
were  behind  us,  and  that  it  was  a  duty 
to  get  out  of  the  way  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 1  lYicicioie  TedoxxVAedm^  «wed, 
but  I  never  Ul  ^  \Y«  toVwcwr— waaa^ 
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toLil  that  tbt  honour  of  the  regiment  do  nothing  ba(  gase  at  Uus  IotoU  ^h 

consisted  in  their  preservation.    ]\Iy  paritiou.    Iler  countenance  was  dgbt* 

uncle,  long  as  his  strides  were,  was  ed  up  with  the  beauty  not  oidy  of 

left  behind.    No  sooner  had  I  passed  form  but  of  feeling ;  and  appearing, 

him  than  he  slioutcd  out, ''  Well  done,  as  she  did,  under  such  strange  cir« 

Tom !  There  is  a  gallant  boy !  Voull  cumstanccs,  she  seemed  to  my  wan- 


he  promoted  for  this !"  The  soldiers 
who  were  advancing  after  mc  with 
fixed  bayonets,  set  up  at  the  same  time 
a  cry  of  admiration.  "  Hurrah  for 
Ensign  Fogarty,"  resounded  along  the 
whole  line.  "  What  the  deuce,"  said 
I  to  myself,  "  do  the  French  speak 
English  ?  They  arc  mocking  my  flight, 
no  doubt,  but  I  care  nothing  about 
it  if  I  only  get  clear  of  their  cursed 
dutches."  So  away  I  went,  impro- 
ving my  speed  at  every  step,  when  all 
at  once  I  was  brought  to  a  pull  up,  by 
coming  in  front  of  a  forest  of  bayonets, 
bristling  from  a  dense  body  of  infan- 
try before  me.  I  was  close  upon  them 
ere  I  noticed  my  mistake :  they  were 
the  enemy,  and  stood  prepared  to  re- 
ceive the  shock  of  our  soldiers  who 
were  coming  up  to  meet  them.  What 
took  place  here  I  know  not.  I  have 
merely  a  dim  recollection  of  a  dread- 
ful shock  between  two  bodies  of  men. 
I  seemird  to  be  the  centre  of  a  stru{7gle 
which  ensued,  and  was  levelled  to  the 
earth  by  a  violent  blow  on  tlie  temple. 


dtring  imagination  more  a  creature  of 
the  sky  than  of  this  earthly  planet- 
Days  passed,  and  I  was  still  waited 
on  by  this  ministering  angel.  She  sat 
by  the  bedside,  bathing  my  heated 
temples  and  administering  nourish- 
ment. Nor  was  she  the  only  one  who 
performed  such  offices  of  kindness.  A 
lady  older  than  herself,  and  seemingly 
her  mother,  would  frequently  enter 
the  room  and  lend  her  helping  hand. 
I  had  also  the  consciousness  of  being 
waited  on  by  a  physician,  who  como 
to  visit  mc  often  during  tlie  day.  At 
times,  also,  I  perceived  through  the 
thin  curtains  at  the  foot  of  the  bed, 
th»  shadow  of  a  tall  military  gflicer 
with  a  cocked  hat,  and  a  lofty  feather 
which  towered  almost  to  the  roof  of 
the  chamber.  My  senses  rallied.  I 
began  to  tliink  correctly,  and  was  at 
last  by  my  gentle  nurse  permitted  to 
8i)eak.  I  found  that  both  she  and  her 
mother  were  French,  and  understood 
no  otlier  language.  Fortunately  I  was 
well  versed  in  that  tongue,  by  which 


This  is  all  tliat  I  saw  of  the  battle  of    means  our  intercourse  was  easy  and 


Waterloo. 


There  is  here  a  blank  of  some  weeks 
in  my  existence.  I  awoke  as  from  a 
long  sleep,  and  found  myself  stretched 
upon  a  bed,  in  a  darkened  chamber. 
A  moment  before  I  seemed  to  be' in 
the  midst  of  slaughter:  now  I  lay  in 
the  quietness  of  a  sick-bed.  I  was 
certainly  ill,  for  I  felt  weak  beyond 
measure,  and  could  scarcely  turn  upon 
my  couch.  My  head  swam,  a  faint 
cloud  floated  before  me,  and  ringings 
and  whisperings  fell  upon  my  ears. 
On  looking  arotmd  more  attentively, 
I  perceived  a  beautiful  female  form 
seated  beside  me.  I  gazed  on  her  as 
on  a  vision  from  heaven,  and  attempt- 
ed to  8p4»k.  She  observed  my  endea- 
vours, and,  rising  up,  placed  one  slen- 
der finger  upon  my  lips,  in  token  of 
alenoe.  I  repeated  my  attempt  at  ut- 
terance, when  she  shook  her  head, 
and  whispered,  with  a  smile  of  the 
most  aflectionate  tenderness,  "  Ne 
parltx^oj,  mou  cAer,  Vous  ties  encore 
ircpjbid^/'   For  aomc  time  I  could 


Agreeable.  In  the  course  of  ten  days 
I  was  permitted  by  the  physician  to 
sit  up;  and  it  was  tlicn  I  was  told  by 
my  kind  attendants,  in  answer  to  my 
anxious  inquiries,  that  I  had  been 
wounded  in  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
and  lodged  in  their  house  by  a  strange 
English  officer,  who  also  resided  there, 
but  of  whom  they  knew  nothing. 

I  now  be;;au  to  reflect  whether  my 
uncle  w^as  in  the  land  of  the  living, 
and  came  to  the  melancholy  conclu- 
sion, that  he  must  be  killed,  or  he 
would  have  made  some  inquiry  after 
me,  and  doubtless  found  me  out. 
Scarcely  had  these  painful  ideas  cross- 
ed mv  mind,  when,  the  door  of  the 
chamber  happening  to  be  opened,  I 
heard  shouts  of  laughter  in  a  room 
apparently  at  some  distance.  "  Ex- 
cellent, Colonel — Devilish  good — hn, 
ha ! — Here's  to  your  her  1th  in  another 
bumper  of  your  Burgundy."  These 
words  I  distinctly  heard  among  the 
laughter,  and  knew  they  could  come 
only  from  one  source,  viz.,  from  some 
of  the  members  of  our  mess.  I  was 
right ;  they  were  not  dW  ^eaA  \  ^\A 
the  Colonel  sliU  sumN^,  \a  ^ssaxk 
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them  with  his  Hindoo  adyenturefi,  and 
share  with  them  his  wine. 

My  uncle  was  at  last  admitted  to 
see  me.  He  complained  mightily  of 
being  kept  out  so  long  1>y  the  two  la- 
dies and  the  medical  attendant.  There 
was  not  the  least  alteration  in  his  ap- 
pearance since  I  last  saw  him,  with 
roe  exception  of  his  cocked-hat,  which 
was  somewhat  battered  about  the  tips, 
and  his  Hessians,  which  were  begin- 
ning to  look  rather  the  worse  of  the 
wear ;  his  regimental  coat  and  buck- 
skins were  nearly  as  good  as  ever.  Till 
I  introduced  him  as  my  connexion, 
the  ladies  were  ignorant  of  his  rela- 
tionship or  degree.  He  understood 
nothing  of  French,  and  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  let  it  be  known  that  he 
was  my  kinsman.  He  was  the  strange 
officer  to  whom  they  alluded,  who  had 
caused  me  to  be  transported  hither. 
The  physician  was  a  friend  of  his  own, 
belonging  to  another  regiment,  and 
had  been  employed  by  him  to  wait 
upon  me  during  my  illness. 

My  uncle  gave  me  a  piece  of  infor- 
mation, which  surprised  me  a  good 
deal.  I  had  been  promoted  to  a  Lieu- 
tenancy for  my  good  conduct.  Good 
conduct  indeed  !  It  would  be  too 
much  to  relate  all  the  praises  which 
he  bestowed  upon  me.  My  valour  he 
described  as  beyond  all  belief.  The 
act  of  leading  on  the  regiment  after  he 
had  been  dismounted,  and  rushing 
forward  with  the  colours  in  face  of  the 
eotmy,  he  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
gillantest  things  ever  done.  He  re- 
collected nothing  to  equal  it,  except 
an  exploit  once  performed  by  himself 
in  Inaia,  when  he  run  his  sword  down 
the  throat  of  a  boa  constrictor,  after 
his  assistants,  twenty  in  number,  took 
to  flight.  I  learned,  moreover,  that  I 
was  gazetted  in  the  English  papers. 
The  regiment,  in  truth,  was  proud  of 
its  standard-bearer ;  and  nothing  was 
talked  of  among  the  men  but  the  va- 
lour of  Ensign  Fogarty.  It  appeared 
farther,  from  his  discourse,  that  when 
I  approached  the  French  line  there 
was  an  immediate  attempt  made  by 
Mounseer  to  dispossess  me  of  the  co- 
ours.  In  this  they  would  certainly 
have  succeeded  but  for  the  coming  up 
of  our  men,  between  whom  and  tnem 
a  furious  struggle  commenced.  The 
French  resolved  to  take  the  standard, 
the  British  were  determined  they 
MhoiUd  not.  I WM  thus  the  centre  of 
s  €&m£Hft,  MMd  galhmiif,  accondiiig  to 


all  accounts,  did  I  demean  myself  in 
it ;  holding  the  staff  like  the  very  de- 
vil, till  one  of  the  enemy  gave  me  a 
blow  on  the  temple  with  the  butt- end 
of  his  musket,  and  I  lay  for  dead* 
My  uncle,  however,  assiured  me,  by 
way  of  consolation,  that  he  thrust  tho 
fellow  Uirough  with  his  sword,  who 
committed  this  assault  upon  my  per- 
son. What  became  of  me  till  after 
the  battle,  nobody  knew.  I  was  given 
over  for  lost ;  but  on  searching  for  my 
body,  he  found  me  lying,  with  some 
sparks  of  life,  among  a  heap  of  slain. 
With  much  difficulty,  he  managed  to 
have  me  conveyed  to  Brussels,  and  lod- 
ged in  the  house  of  a  benevolent  lady, 
who,  with  her  daughter,  were  my  con- 
stant attendants  ever  since.  Such  was 
the  sum  of  his  information,  which  he 
communicated  with  a  gesticulation  pe- 
culiar to  himself.  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  regiment 
had  by  this  time  gone  on  to  Paris,  but 
he  had  obtained  permission  from  the 
Commander-in-Chief  to  stay  where  ha 
was  till  my  recovery.  Never  was 
praise  less  deserved,  or  more  absurdly 
obtained,  than  mine.  The  very  men- 
tion of  it  became  loathsome  to  me; 
but,  as  confessing  the  true  state  of 
things  would  serve  no  purpose,  I  kept 
it  to  myself. 

I  was  now  heartily  tired  of  a  mili- 
tary life,  and  resolved  to  quit  the  army. 
Indeed,  I  would  have  baen  obliged  to 
do  so,  as  my  right  arm  was  materiaUy 
injured,  one  of  the  bones  having  been 
broken  during  the  battle,  but  in  what 
manner  I  never  could  learn.  For  this 
I  obtained  a  pension,  which,  with  mv 
half  pay,  I  conceived  sufficient  for  all 
my  wants.  My  uncle  also  resolved  to 
sell  out  and  retire.  This  he  did,  three 
months  after  returning  to  Ireland. 
But  before  bidding  adieu  to  the  Con- 
tinent, an  event  took  place  which  I 
must  mention — I  took  a  wife  to  my- 
self. The  reader  will  probably  think 
of  the  beautiful  creature,  whose  pre- 
sence first  greeted  my  return  to  sen- 
sation in  the  sick  chamber;  it  was 
indeed  she.  I  hod  no  merit  in  lo- 
ving her,  as  anybody  who  saw  her 
would  have  done  the  same  thing ;  bat 
I  of  course  was  bound  to  her  by  a 
thousand  ties  of  a  more  attractive  na- 
ture than  usual.  She  was  both  a  Pro- 
tesunt  and  an  anti-Bonapartist ;  and 
we  were  joined  together  in  the  Luther- 
an cbuTcVv  of  Si  ¥.V\eTme)  al  BTULascls, 
my  umde  ^vin|^  nwy  x}^^  \mdA«   \ 
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dmny  she  was  ^erj  fond  of  me ;  she 
was,  at  least,  proad  of  getting  so  va- 
liant a  man  for  her  husbind. 

Shortly  after  our  marriage,  we  went^ 
in  company  with  the  Colond,  to  Eng* 
land,  and  nrom  thence  to  Ireland.  My 
nnde  hesitated  for  some  time,  whether, 
as  he  was  a  bachelor,  he  would  take 
up  house  himself,  or  live  with  my 
father  in  Dubhn,  or  with  me.  The 
former  was  too  dull  and  monotonous 
t  Hfe  for  him,  and  he  soon  therefore 
laid  the  idea  aside.  He  would  have 
liked  very  well  to  live  with  his  sister, 
bat  unfortunately  my  father's  ways 
of  thinking  and  his  were  so  dissimilar, 
that  there  was  no  prospect  of  their 
htnoonizing  together,  the  former  be- 
ing Whiggish  in  his  principles,  and 
the  Colonel  a  stauncn  Tory.  He, 
therefore,  resolved  to  ensconce  himself 
under  my  roof.  I  foigot  to  say,  that, 
the  week  after  our  arrival,  he  made 
me  a  present  of  two  thousand  pounds. . 

It  is  now  ten  years  since  these  events 
have  taken  place.  Mv  pretty  Louise 
and  I  live  very  happilv  together,  and 
ihe  now  speaks  Englisri  as  well  as  her 
native  tongue.  We  have  a  couple  of 
fine  boys  and  a  handsome  girl — quite 
as  many  children  as  a  miutary  man 
has  any  occasion  for.  The  Colonel 
lately  made  hia  wiU,  in  which  he  has 
left  the  whole  of  his  property,  with 
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the  exception  of  some  small  legadesy 
to  me  and  my  two  sons.  He  saya  I 
must  provide  for  my  daughter  as  I 
think  proper.  Among  the  country* 
people  round  about— mr  we  live  in  toe 
country,  six  miles  to  the  north  of  BeU 
&st — ^he  is  mudi  liked.  He  is  still  the 
Squinting  Colonel  of  the  diildren, 
whom  he  sometimes  amuses,  by  grin« 
ning  in  their  faces,  and  telling  fhght* 
ful  stories.  The  farmers  around  thiidc 
him  a  man  of  prodigious  valour— aa 
he  undoubtedly  is — and  stare  wound* 
ily  at  his  extraordinary  exploits  in  In« 
dia,  which  he  still  relates  with  unim- 
paired humour  and  veracity.  He  is, 
m  fact,  a  favoiu-ite  with  everybody, 
and  with  none  more  than  my  wife  and 
children.  His  mind  is  a  perfect  store* 
house  of  military  marvels,  which  my 
boys  are  perpetually  urging  him  to  re- 
late. It  is,  indeed,  delightful  to  see 
the  young  rogues  staring,  wonder* 
strucK  at  tne  old  gentleman,  while  he 
is  pouring  forth  upon  their  imagina* 
tions  his  miraculous  deeds.  Sometimes 
wc  have  a  \'isit  from  such  of  our  mess* 
mates  as  survive — and  then  the  old 
affair  of  "  Capital,  Colonel — devilish 
good,"  is  sure  to  be  renewed,  as  when, 
ten  or  eleven  vears  before,  we  sat  at 
the  regimental  table. 

A  Modern  Pythagoeian. 


FROM  THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  MAN8IE  WAUCH. 


BENJIE  ON  THE  CARFET. 

^*  If  8  no  in  titles,  nor  in  rank- 
It's  no  in  wealth,  like  Lon*on  bank. 

To  purchase  peace  and  rest ; 
It's  no  in  making  muckle  motr^- 
It's  no  in  books— it's  no  in  lear, 

To  make  us  truly  blest." 

BtTRNS. 


It  is  a  maist  wonderfu'  thing  to  the 
c'e  of  a  philosopher,  to  make  observa- 
tion boo  youth  get  up,  notwithstand- 
ing all  tlie  dunts  and  tumbles  of  in- 
fancv — to  say  naething  of  the  spain- 
ing-brash  and  the  tecui-cuttihg ;  and 
to  behold  the  veesible  changes  that 
the  course  of  a  few  vears  produces. 
Keep  us  a' !  it  seemea  but  yesterday 
to  me,  when  Benjie,  a  wee  bit  smout 
o'a  wean,  wi'  lang  lintv  locks  and 
docket  pettiooats,  toddi]et  but  and  ben, 
wi'  a  eortl  jsumstiek  tied  rcrand  his 
waiit  wi'  a  bit  kaittin ;  and  now,  after 


he  had  been  at  Dominie  Thresbim'a 
for  four  year,  he  had  learned  to  read 
Barrie's  Collection  aemaist  as  well  as 
the  maister  could  do  for  his  lugs;  and 
was  up  to  all  manner  of  accounts,  from 
simple  addition  and  the  multiplication 
table,  up  to  vulgar  fractions,  and  a' 
the  lave  of  them. 

At  the  yearly  examine  o'  the  school- 
room by  the  Presbyterv  and  Maister 
Wiggie,  he  aye  sat  at  tne  head  of  the 
form,  and  never  failed  getting  a  dap 
on  the  head  and  a  wheeu  carvies. 
Them  that  are  faithen  m\\  no  won* 
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der  that  that  made  mQ  as  proud  as  a 
peacock  ;  but  when  they  askit  his 
name,  and  (and  whase  son  he  was, 
then  the  matter  seemed  to  cease  be- 
ing a  business  of  wonder,  as  naebody 
oould  suppose  that  an  only  bairn,  bom 
to  me  in  lawful  wedlock,  oould  be  a 
dult.  Fold's  devernesa— at  least  I 
should  think  sae— lies  in  their  pows ; 
and,  that  allowed,  fienjie's  was  a  gey 
droU  ane,  being  of  the  maist  remark- 
able sort  of  a  snape  ye  ever  seed ;  but, 
what  is  mair  till  the  purpose  baith 
here  and  hereafter,  he  was  a  real  gudc- 
hearted  callant,  though  as  sharp  as  a 
hawk  and  as  gleig  as  a  needle.  Every- 
body that  had  the  smallest  gumption 
|irophesied  that  he  would  be  a  real 
dever  ane ;  nor  could  we  grudge  that 
we  took  pains  in  his  rearing — he  ha- 
ving been  like  a  sucking-turkey,  or  a 
hot>  house  plant,  frae  far  away,  delicate 
in  the  constitution — when  we  saw  that 
the  debt  was  likely  to  be  paid  with 
bank-interest,  and  that,  by  his  un- 
common deverality,  the  callant  was 
likely  to  be  a  credit  to  our  family. 

Mony  and  lang  were  the  debates 
atween  his  fond  mither  and  me,  what 
trade  we  wad  breed  him  up  to,  for  the 
matter  now  became  serious,  fienjie 
being  in  his  thirteenth  year;  and, 
tho'  a  wee  bowed  in  the  near  leg,  frae 
a  suppleness  aboot  his  knee-joint,  ne- 
vertheless as  active  as  a  hatter,  and  fit 
for  ony  calling  whatsomcver  under  the 
sun.  Ae  thing  I  had  determined  in 
my  ain  mind,  and  that  was,  that  he 
should  never  wi'  my  wull  gang  abroad. 
The  gentry  are  nae  doubt  pheeloso- 

{»hers  eneugh  to  bring  up  their  bairns 
ike  sheep  to  the  slaughter,  and  dis- 
patch them  as  cadies  to  Bengal  and 
the  Cap  of  Gude  Hope  as  sune  as 
they're  grown  up ;  when,  lo  and  be- 
hold, the  first  news  they  hear  o'  them 
is  in  a  letter,  sealed  wi'  biack  wax,  tell- 
ing how  they  deed  o'  the  liver  com- 
plaint, and  were  buried  by  six  blacks 
twa  hours  after. 

That  was  ae  thing  settled  and  seol- 
edy  so  nae  mair  needs  bo  said  about. 
it;  yet,  notwithstanding  ol  Nanse's 
being  satisfied  that  the  spaewife  was  a 
deceitful  gipsy,  perfectly  untrustwor- 
thy, she  wad  aye  hae  a  finger  in  the 
pye,  and  try  to  perswade  me  in  a  coax- 
mg  way.  '^  I'm  sure,"  she  wad  say, 
**  ane  m  half  an  c'e  may  see  that  our 
•on  Benjie  has  just  the  physog  of  an 
admiraL  It's  a  great  shame  oontra- 
dictiBg  BMture/' 


"  Po,  DO,"  answered  I,  *'  wobmu), 
ye  dinna  ken  what  je're  saying.  Do 
ye  imagine  that,  if  he  were  made  a 
sea-admiral,  we  could  ever  live  to  hae 
ony  comfort  in  the  son  of  our  bosom  ? 
Wad  he  no,  think  ye,  be  obleeged  with 
his  ship  to  sail  the  salt  seas,  thro'  foul 
weather  and  fair ;  and,  when  he  met 
the  French,  to  fight,  hack,  and  hew 
them  down,  lith  and  limb,  with  grape- 
shot  and  cutlass  ;  till,  some  unfortu- 
nate day  or  ither,  after  having  lost  a 
leg  and  an  arm  in  the  service,  he  is 
felled  as  dead  as  a  door-nail,  wi'  a  cut 
and  thrust  ower  the  crown,  by  some 
furious  rascal  that  saw  he  was  aff  his 
guard,  glowring  wi'  his  blind  e'e  an- 
other way. — Ye  speak  havers,  Nanse ; 
what  are  a'  the  honours  o'  this  warld 
worth  ?  No  worth  this  pinch  of  snuff 
I  have  atween  my  finger  and  thumb- 
no  worth  a  bodle,  if  we  never  saw  our 
Benjie  again,  but  he  was  aye  ranging 
and  rampaging  far  abroad,  shading 
human  blood;  and  when  we  oould  only 
aye  dream  about  him  in  our  sleep, 
as  ane  that  was  wandering  night  and 
day  blindfold  down  the  lang,  dark, 
lampless  avenue  o'  destruction,  and 
destined  never  more  to  veesit  Dal- 
keith again,  except  wi*  a  wooden 
stump  and  a  brass  virl,  or  to  have  his 
head  blawn  afiT  his  shoulders,  mast 
high,  like  ingan  peelings,  wi'  some 
explowding  earthquake  of  combusti- 
ble gunpowther.— <^a'  in  the  laddie,  I 
say,  and  see  what  he  wad  like  to  be 
himsell." 

Nanse  ran  but  the  house,  and 
straightway  brought  Benjie,  that  was 
playing  at  the  bools,  ben  by  the  lug 
and  horn.  I  had  gotten  a  glass,  so 
my  speerit  was  up.  *'  Stand  there," 
I  said  ;  '*  Benjie,  look  me  in  the  face, 
and  tell  me  what  trade  ye  wad  like  to 
be." 

"  Trade,"  answered  Benjie, "  I  wad 
like  to  be  a  gentleman." 

Dog  on  it,  it  was  mair  than  I  could 
thole,  and  I  saw  that  his  mother  had 
spoiled  him ;  so,  tho'  I  aye  likit  to  gie 
him  wholesome  reproof  rather  than 
lift  m)^  hand,  I  broke  through  this 
rule  in  a  couple  of  hurries,  and  gied 
him  siccan  a  yerk  in  the  cheek  wi' 
the  loof  o'  my  hand,  as  made,  I'm 
sure,  his  lugs  ring,  and  sent  him  do- 
zing to  the  door  like  a  pirie. 

''  Ye  see  that,"  said  I,  as  the  laddie 
gaed  ben  the  house  whinging ;  ''  ye 
see  what  a  kettle  o'  fish  ye  hae  made 
o't  ?" 
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"  Weel^  wed/'  answered  Xaiise»  a 
wee  BtarUfid  by  my  stroug  deccesive 
way  o'  managing,  '^  ye  ken  best,  and, 
I  fancy,  maun  tak'  the  matter  your 
ain  way.  But  ye  can  hae  nne  earthly 
objection  to  making  him  a  lawer's  ad- 
vocatt?" 

'*  I  wad  see  him  hanged  first/'  an- 
xweri*d  I.  *'  What?  do  you  imagine 
I  wad  set  a  son  o'  mine  to  be  a  Sherry 
offisher,  ganging  about  rampaging' 
through  the  country,  taking  up  fiefs 
aod  rubbers,  and  suspicious  characters 
wi*  wauf  looks,  and  waur  claes ;  ex- 
poaed  to  all  manner  of  evil  communi- 
cation from  bad  company,  in  the  way 
o'  bujdness  ;  and  roupmg  out  puir 
creatures,  that  canna  find  wherewithal 
to  pay  their  lawful  debts,  at  the  Cross, 
by  warrant  o'  the  Sherry,  wi'  an  auld 
chair  in  ae  hand,  and  an  cevory  ham- 
mer in  the  ither.  Siccan  a  sight  wad 
be  the  death  o'  me." 

'*  What  think  ye  then  o'  the  preach- 
ing hue  ?"  askit  Nanso. 

"  The  preaching  line  !"  quo'  I— 
''  Ka,  na,  that'll  never  do.  No  that 
I  want  respect  for  ministers,  wha  are 
the  servants  o'  the  3Iost  High ;  but 
the  truth  is,  that  unless  ye  hae  great 
friens  and  patronage  o'  the  like  o'  tlie 
Duke  doun  by,  or  the  I^Iarquis  o'  Lou- 
don up  by,  or  sic  like,  ye  may  preach 
yoursell  us  hoarse  as  a  coruie,  frae 
June  to  Januar,  afore  onybody  will 
say, '  hae,  puir  man,  there's  a  kirk.^ 
And  if  nae  kirk  casts  up— which  is 
mair  nor  likely — what  can  a  young 

Erobationer  turn  his  hand  till  ?  >  lit 
as  learned  nae  trade,  so  he  can  nei- 
ther work  nor  want.  He  daurna  dig 
nor  delve,  even  though  he  were  able, 
or  he  wad  be  hnuled  by  the  cuffo'  the 
neck  afore  his  betters  in  the  General 
Assembly,  for  having  the  impudence 
to  go  for  to  be  so  bold  as  dishonour 
the  claith  ;  and  though  he  may  get 
his  bit  orra  half  a  guiuey  whiU-s,  lor 
holding  fortli  in  some  bit  country  kirk, 
to  a  wheen  shepherds  and  their  dougs, 
when  the  minister  hiinsell,  staring  in 
the  fat  o'  gudc  living  and  little  wark, 
tt  lying  ill  of  a  bile  fever,  or  has  the 
gout  in  his  rauckle  tae,  yet  he  has  aye 
the  meeseries  o'  uncertainty  to  encoun- 
ter, his  coat  grows  bare  in  the  cuifs, 
greasy  in  the  neck,  and  brown  atM'een 
ue  shouthers ;  his  jaw-banes  get  lang 
and  lank,  his  een  sunk,  and  his  head 
gray  wi'  vexation,  and  what  the  wise 
ijolomon  calls  "  hope  deferred  /'  so, 
at  lang  and  last,  friendlesa  and  penny- 
Vol.  XXI. 
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less,  he  taks  the  incurable  complaint 
o'  a  broken  heart,,  and  is  buried  out  o' 
the  gate,  in  some  bit  strange  comer  o* 
the  kirk-yard." 

"  Stop,  stop,  gudeman/' cried  Nante, 
half  greeting,  "  that's  an  awAi'  busi- 
ness; but  I  daursay  it's  ower  true. 
But  mightna  we  breed  him  a  doctor  ? 
It  seems  they  have  unco  profits,  and, 
as  he's  sae  clever,  he  might  come  to 
be  a  graduit." 

"  Doctor,"  answered  I — "  Kay,  kay, 
let  that  Aee  stick  i'  the  wa',  it  s  a'  ye 
ken  aboot  it.  If  ye  was  only  aware  o' 
what  doctors  had  to  do  and  see,  atweea 
dwining  weans  and  crying  wives,  yc 
wad  hae  thocht  twice  afore  ye  let  that 
out.  Hoo  do  ye  think  our  calhmt  boa 
a  heart  within  him  to  look  at  folk 
bluiding  like  sheep,  or  to  sew  up  cuttit 
throats  wi'  a  silver  needle  and  silk 
tlu*ead,  as  I  wad  stitch  a  pair  o'  trow* 
sers  ;  or  to  trepan  out  pieces  o'  clour« 
ed  skulls,  filling  up  the  hole  wi'  an 
iron  plate ;  and  pull  teeth,  maybe  the 
only  anes  left,  out  o'  auld  women's 
heads,  and  sae  on,  to  say  naething 
of  rampaging  wi'  dark  lanterns,  and 
double-  tweel  dreadnoughts,  aboot 
gousty  kirk-yards,  amang  humlock 
and  lang  nettles,  the  haill  night  ower, 
like  spunkie — shoving  the  dead  corp- 
ses, winding-sheets  and  a',  into  corn- 
sacks,  and  boiling  their  banes,  after 
they  have  dissectit  a'  the  red  flesh  afi' 
them,  into  a  big  caudron,  to  get  out 
the  marrow  to  mak'  drngs  of  .^" 

"  Eh,  stop,  stop,  Mansie !"  cried 
Nanse,  hauding  up  her  hands. 

"  Na,"  continued  I,  "  but  it's  a  true 
bill — it's  as  true  as  ye're  bitting  there. 
And  do  ye  think  that  ony  ycarthly 
compensation,  cither  goupins  o'  gowd 
by  way  o'  fees,  or  yellow  chariots  to 
ride  in,  wi'  a  black  servant  sticking  up 
ahint,  like  a  sign  ower  a  tobacconist  s 
door,  can  ever  mak  up  for  the  loss  of 
a  ni.m's  having  a'  his  feelings  seared 
to  iron,  and  his  soul  made  into  whun- 
Ktane,  yea,  into  the  nether-millstane, 
hy  bi'ini;  airt  and  pairt  in  sic  dark  and 
devilish  abominations  ?  Gae  away  wi' 
biccan  downright  nonsense.  Hearken 
to  my  words,  Nanse,  my  dear.    The 
happiest  man  is  he  that  can  live  quiet- 
ly and  soberly  on  the  earnings  o'  his 
industry,  pays  his  day  and  way,  works 
not  only  to  win  the  bread  o  life  for 
his  wife  and  weans,  but  because  be 
kens   that  idlfsct  is  sinful  ;  keeps  a 
pure  hi^rt  towards  (lod  and  man ; 
and  car  ins:  not  for  the  fashion  of  tliis 
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world)  dcpATts  from  it  in  the  houp  of 

gnging,  through  the  merits  of  his 
9deemer,  to  a  oetter."  , 

. "  Ye  are  right  after  a'/'  said  Xanse, 
meing  me  a  pat  on  the  shouther ;  and 
finding  wha  was  her  maister  as  weel 
aa  spouse^''  111  wad  it  become  me  to 
sang  for  to  gie  advice  to  my  betters. 
&k'  your  wuU  in  tlie  business,  gude- 
man ;  and  if  ye  dinna  mak'  him  an 
Admiral,  just  mak'  him  what  ye  like." 

Now  is  the  time,  thocht  I  to  mysell, 
to  carry  my  point,  finding  the  drappi- 
kte  I  had  ta  en  wi'  Donald  M'Naugh- 
too,  in  settling  his  account  for  the  green 
jacket,  still  working  in  my  noddle,  and 
flieing  me  a  power  o'  words  equal  to 
Mr  Blouster  the  Cameron ian  preacher, 
<— now  is  the  time,  for  I  still  saw  the 
unleavened  pride  o'  womankind  wham- 
Uing  within  her,  like  a  serpent  that  has 
gotten  a  knock  on  the  pow,  and  been 
cut  down,  but  not  destroyed ;  so,  ta- 
king a  hearty  snuff  out  of  my  box,  and 
drawing  it  up  first  ae  nostril,  then  an- 
itfaer,  syne  dighting  my  finger  and 
thumb  on  my  breek-knees,  *'  What 
think  ye,"  said  I,  "  of  a  sweep  ?  Were 
it  not  for  getting  their  faces  blackit 
like  savages,  a  sweep  is  no  siccon  a  bad 
trade  after  a';  though,  to  be  sure, 
flanging  down  lums  six  stories  high, 
haid  foremost,  and  landing  upon  the 
woieB  o'  their  feet  upon  the  nearth- 
stane,  like  a  killing,  is  no  just  sae 
pleasant"  Ye  observe,  it  was  only  to 
throw  cauld  water  on  the  unthrifty 
flame  o'  a  mither's  pride  that  I  said 
this,  and  to  pull  down  uppishness  from 
its  heathenish  temple  in  the  heart, 
bead  foremost.  So  I  lookit  till  her,  to 
bear  hoo  she  wad  come  on. 

'*  Havers,  havers,"  said  Nanse,  bir- 
iing  up  like  a  cat  afore  a  coUey. 
<'  Sweep,  say  ye  ?  I  wad  sooner  send 
bim  up  wi'  Lunardi  to  the  man  o'  the 
moon ;  or  see  him  banished,  shackled 
neck  and  heels,  to  Botany  Bay." 

"  A  weel,  a  weel,"  answered  I, 
"  what  notion  hae  ye  o'  the  pftckman 
line?  We  could  fill  his  box  wi'  nee- 
dles and  prins,  and  tape,  and  hanks 
o'  worsted,  and  penny  tnummels,  at  a 
•maf  expense ;  and,  pittin  a  stick  in 
bis  hand,  send  him  abroad  in  til  the 
"wide  world  to  push  his  fortune." 

The  wife  lookit  dumbfoundered. 

Howsomever — "  Or  breed  him  a  row- 

ley-poley  man,"  continued  I,  "  to  trail 

Jtboot  the  countra  frequenting  fairs; 

sod  dozing  thro'  the  streets  selling 

penny  cdcea  to  weans,  out  o'  a  basket 


slung  round  the  neck  wl'  a  leather 
strap,  and  parliaments,  and  quality, 
brown  and  white,  and  snaps  weel  pep* 
pered,  and  gingebread  mts,  and  sae 
on.  The  trade  is  no  a  bad  ane,  if 
creatures  wad  only  learn  to  be  care* 
fu*." 

*'  Mansie  Wauch,  Mansie  Wauch, 
hae  ye  gane  out  o'  yere  wuts,"  cried 
Nanse,—"  are  ye  really  serious  ?" 

I  saw  what  I  was  aboot,  so  gaed  on 
without  pretending  to  mind  her.— • 
*'  Or  what  sa^  ye  to  a  penny-pie- 
man? 'Ifegs,  It's  a  cozey  birth,  and 
ane  that  gars  the  cappers  birl  down. 
What's  the  expense  of  a  bit  daigh, 
half  an  ounce  weight,  pirled  round 
wi'  the  knuckles  into  a  case,  and  fill- 
^ed  half  fu'  o'  salt  and  water,  wi'  twa 
three  nips  o'  braxy  floating  aboot  in't  ? 
Just  naething  ava ; — and  consider  on 
a  winter  night,  when  ioe-shockles  are 
hinging  frae  the  tiles,  and  stamachs 
relish  what  is  warm  and  tasty ;  what 
a  sale  they  can  get,  if  they  gang  aboot 
jingling  their  little  bell,  and  keep  the 
genuine  article  1  Then  ye  ken,  in  the 
afternoon,  he  can  show  that  he  has 
twa  strings  to  his  bow;  and  hae  a 
wheen  kukies,  either  new  baked  for 
leddies'  tea-parties,  or  the  yesterday's 
auld  shopkeepers  bet  up  i'  the  oon 
again, — which  is  all  to  ae  purpose." 

*'  Are  ye  really  in  your  seven  na« 
tural  senses, — or  can  I  believe  my  ain 
een?  I  could  moistly  imagine  some 
warlock  had  thrown  glamour  into 
them,"  said  Nanse,  staring  me  broad 
in  the  face. 

"  Tak  a  gude  look,  gudcwife,  for 
seeing's  believing,"  quo  I ;  and  then 
continued,  without  drawing  breath  or 
bridle,  at  fUl  birr — 

**  Or  if  the  baking  line  doesna  please 
ye,  what  say  ye  to  binding  him  regu- 
larly to  a  man-cook  ?  There  he'll  see 
life  in  all  its  variorums.  Losh  keep 
us  a',  what  an  insight  into  the  secrets 
of  roasting,  brandering,  frying,  boil- 
ing, baking,  and  brewing — nicking  o' 
geese's  craigs — hacking  the  necks  o' 
ead  chickens,  and  cutting  out  the 
tongues  o'  leeving  turkies.  Then 
what  a  steaming  o'  fat  soup  in  the 
nostrils !  and  siccan  a  collection  o' 
fine  smells,  as  wad  persuade  a  man 
that  he  could  fill  his  stomach  thro' 
his  nose !  Nae  weather  can  reach  such 
cattle:  it  may  be  a  storm  of  snaw, 
twenty  feet  deep,  or  an  even-doun 
pour  o'  rain,  waaluu^  the  very  cats  atf 
the  hpuse-ia^*,  n«ucu  sl  "weviet  \si 
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riiivvring  at  bii  loom,  wi'  not  a  drap 
o'  Uuid  at  hia  finger  nails,  and  a  tai- 
lor, like  mvielf,  sae  numb  wi'  cauld, 
that  initead  o'  driving  the  needle  thro' 
the  daith,  he  brogues  it  thro'  his  ain 
thumb — then,  feint  a  hair  care  Uiey : 
but,  standing  beside  a  ranting,  roar- 
ing, parrot-md  fire,  in  a  white  apron, 
and  a  gingham  jacket,  they  pour  sauce 
out  o'  ae  pan  into  anither,  to  suit  the 
taste  of  my  lord  this,  and  my  li^y 
that,  turning,  by  their  legerdemain, 
fish  into  fowl,  and  fowl  into  flesh ;  till, 
in  the  lang  run,  man,  woman,  and 
wean,  a'  chew  and  champ  away,  with- 
out kenning  mair  whit  they  are  eat- 
ing, than  ye  ken  the  day  ye'U  dee,  or 
whether  the  Witch  o'  £ndor  wore  a 
demety  falderal,  at  a  manco  petti- 
coat." 

*'  Wed,"  cried  Nanse,  half  rising 
to  gang  ben  the  house, ''  I'll  sit  nae 
langer  to  hear  ye  gabbling  nonsense 
like  a  magpie.  Mak  Bei^ie  what  ye 
like ;  but  veil  mak  me  greet  the  een 
out  o'  my  Dead." 

"  Hooiy  and  fairly," said  I ;  **  Nanse, 
ait  still  like  a  woman,  and  hear  me 
out ;"  so,  gieing  her  a  pat  on  the  shou- 
dier,  she  sat  her  wuys  doun,  and  I  re- 
sumed my  discourse. 

"  Ye've  heard,  gudewife,  firae  Bcn- 
iie's  ain  mouth,  that  he  has  made  up 
his  mind  to  follow  out  the  trade  o'  a 
gentleman  ;  wha's  putten  sic  outra- 
geous notions  in  his  head,  I'm  sure 
I'll  no  pretend  to  guess  at.  Having 
never  myself  been  aboon  daily  bread, 
and  constant  wark — when  I  could  get 
it^I  daurna  presume  to  speak  from 
experience ;  but  this  I  can  say,  from 
baring  some  acquaintances  in  the  line, 
that  of  all  easy  lifes,  commend  me  to 
that  of  a  gentleman's  gentleman.  It's 
true  he's  caa'd  a  flunky,  which  docs 
nae  sound  quite  the  thing ;  but  what 
o'  that  ?  what's  in  a  name  ?  pugh !  it 
doesna  signify  a  bawbee — no,  nor  that 
pinch  o'  snun :  for,  gif  we  descend  to 
particulars,  we're  a'  flunkies  thcgi- 
ther,  except  his  Majesty  on  the  throne. 
—Then  WilUam  Pitt  is  his  flunky— 
and  half  o'  the  House  o'  Commons  are 
hia  flunkies,  doing  what  be  bids  them, 
right  or  wrang,  and  no  dauring  to  dis- 
omy orders,  no,  lor  the  hair  in  their 
heads — then  the  Yearl  waits  on  my 
Lord  Deuk — Sir  something  waits  on 
Lord  somebody — and  his  tenant,  Mr 
so  and  so,  waits  on  him — and  Air  bo 
and  BO  hss  his  butler — and  the  butler 
Ams  bis  Huttky-^and  the  shoeblack 
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brushes  the  flunky's' jacket— and  ta^ 
on.  We  all  hing  at  ane  aaithet'a  tails 
lil^e  a  rope  o'  ingans — io  ye  observe, 
that  ony  sic  oljection,  in  the  sight  of 
a  phcelosopher  like  our  Benjie,  wadna 
weigh  a  straw's  weight. 

"  Then  consider,  for  a  moment,— 
just  consider,  gudewife,  what  compa-* 
ny  a  flunky  is  every  day  ta'en  up  wi', 
standing  behint  the  chairs,  and  nelp- 
ing  to  clean  plates  and  porter;  and 
the  manners  he  caniia  help  learning, 
if  he  is  in  the  smallest  gleg  in  the  up- 
tak,'  so  that,  when  out  o'  livery,  it  is 
the  toss  up  o'  a  bawbee,  whetner  ye 
find  out  tne  diflerence  between  tne 
man  and  the  master.  He  learns,  in 
fact,  everything.  He  learns  French, 
^-he  learns  dancing,  in  all  its  branch- 
es,— he  learns  hoo  to  gie  boots  the  fi- 
nishing polish, — he  learns  hoo  to  plaj 
at  cairds,  as  if  he  had  been  born  and 
bred  a  yearl, — ^he  learns,  from  pouring 
the  bottles,  the  names  of  every  wine 
brewed  abroad, — he  learns  hoo  to 
brush  a  coat,  so  that,  after  sax  months' 
tear  and  wear,  ane  without  spentades 
wad  imagine  it  had  only  gotten  the 
finishing  stitch  the  Satui^ay  night 
afore, — and  he  learns  to  play  on  the 
flute,  and  the  spinit,  and  the  piany, 
and  the  fiddle,  and  the  bagpipes,  and 
to  sing  all  manner  o'  sangs,  and  to 
skirl,  full  gallop,  wi'  sich  a  pith  and 
birr,  that  Uiough  he  was  to  lose  his 
prtdous  eye-sight  wi'  the  sma'-pox,  or 
a  flash  o'  iorkit  lightning,  or  fall  down 
a  three-story  stair  dead  drunk,  and 
smash  his  legs  to  siccan  a  degree  that 
baith  of  them  requeered  to  be  cuttit 
afl*,  aboon  the  knees,  half  an  hour  after, 
sae  far  a'  right  and  wed — ^for  he  could 
just  tear  aff  his  shouther-knot,  and 
mak  a  perfect  fortune — in  the  ae  case, 
in  being  led  frae  door  to  door  by  a 
ragged  laddie,  wi'  a  string  at  the  but- 
ton-hole, playing, '  Ower  the  Border,* 
'  the  Hen's  March,'  '  Donald  M'Do- 
nald,'  ^  Jenny  Nettles,'  and  sic  like 
grand  tunes,  on  the  claronet ;  or,  in 
the  ithcr  case,  in  being  drawn  frae 
town  to  town,  and  frae  door  to  door, 
on  a  hurdle,  like  a  lord,  harnessed  to 
four  dogs  of  all  colours,  at  the  rate  of 
twa  miles  i'the  hour,  exclusive  of  stop- 
pages.— What  say  ye,  gudewife?" 

Nanse  gied  a  inournfu'  look,  as  if 
she  was  frichted  I  had  grown  demen- 
tit,  and  only  said, "  Tak  your  ain  way, 
gudeman ;  yesc  get  "^OMt  ai\i  tvql^  list 
me,  I  fancy." 

Seeing  her  in  l\\\a  C\\i vit\;si.Tv  ^\aA>i  ^ 
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rengnation^  I  determined  at  ancc  to 
het  the  nail  on  the  head,  and  pit  an 
end  to  the  haill  business  as  I  intend- 
ed. "  Now,  Nanse,"  quo'  I, "  to  come 
to  dose  quarters  wi'  ye,  tell  me  can- 
didly and  seriously  what  ye  think  of 
a  baj'ber  ?  Every  ane  maun  allow  it's 
a  canny  and  cozie  trade." 

**  A  barber  that  shaves  beards !" 
said  Nanse.  "  Od,  Mansie,  ye're  sure- 
ly gaun  gytc.  Ye're  surely  joking  me 
a'  the  time." 

*'  Joking !"  answered  I,  smoothing 
down  my  chin,  which  was  geyan 
JWigh, — '*  Joking  here  or  joking  there, 
I  shoudna  think  the  settling  of  an  only 
bairn,  in  an  honourable  way  o'  doing 
for  a'  the  days  o'  his  natural  life,  is  ony 
joking  business.  Ye  dinna  ken  what 
ye're  saying,  woman.  Barbers !  i'fegs, 
to  turn  up  your  nose  at  barbers  !  did 
ever  leeving  hear  sich  nonsense ;  but, 
to  be  sure,  ane  can  blame  naebody  if 
they  speak  to  the  best  o'  their  experi- 
ence. I've  heard  tell  o'  barbers,  wo- 
man, about  London,  that  raid  up  this 
street,  and  down  that  ither  street,  in 
coaches  and  four,  jumping  out  to  every 
ane  diat  halloo'd  to  them,  sharping 
razors  baith  on  stane  and  strap,  at  the 
ransom  of  a  penny  the  pair ;  and  sha- 
ring aff  men  s  beards,  whiskers  and  a'. 
Stoop  and  roop,  for  a  three-ha'pence. 
Speak  o'  barbers !  it's  all  ye  ken  about 
it  Commend  me  to  a  safe  employ- 
ment, and  a  profitable.  They  may  gie 
others  a  nick,  and  draw  blood,  but 
catch  them  hurting  thcmsells.  They 
a|^  no  exposed  to  caulds  and  rheuma- 
tics, frae  east  winds  and  rainy  wea- 
ther; for  they  sit,  in  white  aprons, 
plaiting  hair  into  wigs,  for  auld  folks 
that  hae  bell-pows,  or  making  false 
curls  for  leddics,  that  wad  fain  like  to 
look  smart  in  the  course  o'  nature. 
And  then  they  gang  from  house  to 
house,  like  gentlemen,  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  cracking  wi*  MaisttT  this,  or  Ma- 
dam that,  as  they  soap  their  chins  wi' 
scented-soap,  or  put  their  hair  up  in 
marching  order  either  for  kirk  or  play- 
house. Then,  at  their  leisure,  when 
they're  no  thrang  at  hame,  they  can 
cut  corns  to  the  gentry ;  or  gie  plough- 
men's heads  the  bicker-cut  for  a  penny. 


and  the  hair  into  the  bargain^  for  atuff^- 
ing  chairs  wi' ;  and,  between  us,  wha 
kens — mony  a  rottener  ship  has  come 
to  land — ^but  that  some  genty  Misa^ 
ft)nd  o'  plays,  poems,  and  novels,  may 
fancy  our  Benjie,  when  he  is  gieing 
her  red  hair  a  twist  wi'  the  torturing 
irons,  and  rin  away  wi'  him,  amaist 
whether  he  wull  or  no,  in  a  stound  o' 
unbearable  love !" 

Here  making  an  end  o'  my  dis- 
course, and  halting  to  draw  breath,  I 
lookit  Nanse  braid  in  the  face,  as  much 
as  to  say,  **  Contradict  me  if  you 
daur,"  and,  '*  What  think  ye  o'  tnat 
ROW  ?" — The  man  is  no  worth  his 
lugs  that  allows  his  wife  to  be  master ; 
and  being  by  all  laws,  divine  and  hu- 
man, the  head  o'  the  house,  I  aye  made 
a  rule  o'  keeping  my  putt  gude.  To 
be  candid,  howsomever,  I  must  take 
leave  to  confess,  that  Nanse  being  a 
reasonable  woman,  gied  me  but  ^w 
opportunities  o'  exerting  my  authority 
in  this  way.  As  in  other  matters,  she 
soon  cam,  on  reflection,  to  see  the  pro- 
priety of  what  I  had  been  saying  and 
setting  forth.  Besides,  she  had  siccan 
a  mitherly  affection  towards  our  bit 
callant,  that  sending  him  abroad  wad 
hae  been  the  death  o'  her. 

To  be  sure,  since  thae  days — which, 
alas,  and  woe's  me !  are  no  yesterday 
now,  as  my  grey  hair  and  wrunkled 
brow  but  ower  visibly  remind  me — 
sich  ups  and  downs  have  ta'en  place 
in  the  commercial  world,  that  the  bar- 
ber line  has  been  clipped  of  its  profits 
and  shaved  close,  from  patriotic  com- 
petition amang  its  members,  like  a' 
the  lave.  Amang  ither  things,  hair- 
powther,  which  was  used  frae  the 
sweep  on  the  lum-head  to  the  king  on 
the  throne,  is  only  now  in  fashion  wi* 
Lonls  o'  Session,  and  valc-de-sham- 
bles;  and  pigtails  have  been  cut  aff 
from  the  face  o'  the  earth,  root  and 
branch.  Nevertheless,  as  I  have  ta'en 
occasion  to  roak  observation,  the  foun- 
dations of  the  cutting  and  shaving  line 
are  as  sure  as  that  o'  the  everlasting 
rocks ;  beards  being  likely  to  roughen, 
and  heads  to  rccjuire  polling,  as  lang 
as  w^ood  grows  and  water  rins. 
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Fon  three  years  past  have  we  been 
pining  away  tor  the  appearance  of  a 
new  Cockney.     There  cannot  be  a 
greater  mistake  in  legislation  than  to 
scout  the  employinent  of  machinery 
in  inflicting  torture  on  a  criminal. 
Torture  inflicted  previous  to  convic- 
tion,  and  with  a  view  to  confession, 
with  or  without  any  complicated  ma« 
chinery,  is  in  all  cases,  even  Cockney 
ones,  indefensible,  alike  on  the  ground 
of  expediency,   justice,  and  mercy. 
But  the  torture  inflicted  after  convic« 
tion,  and  without  any  view,  either 
prospective  or  retrospective,  to  confes- 
sbn,-^in  all  cases,  especially  Cockney 
ones,  is,  with  or  without  any  compH- 
cated  machinery,  defensible,  alike  on 
the  ground  of  expediency,  justice,  and 
mercy.    The  knout!     What  a  mul- 
titude of  associations  are  comprehend- 
ed in  that  formidable  monosyllable! 
To  spare  the  pity  of  the  Public,  we 
gag  toe  culprit  in  his  agony,  so  that 
he  may  not  groan  at  the  expense  of 
other  people's  humanity.    The  sight 
of  the  bare  bletding   back,    striped 
and  starred  like  the  American  ensi};n, 
shocks  the  sensibility  of  the  spectator, 
and  he  asks,  what  has  been  the  cul* 
prit's  crime?  Cockneyism — aggravated 
by  btring  habit  and  repute  a  Cockney 
— is  the  answer — and  the  benevolent 
querist  is  satisfied  that  the  wounds 
should  be  healed  by  the  sharpish  ap- 
plication  of  searing  and   salt.     The 
punishment  is  meted  to  the  crime — 
and  as  rtformatiun,  which  is  but  one 
of  the  ends  of  punishment,  is  in  such 
a  case  nearly  hopeless,  it  does  not  seem 
to  the  said  benevolent  spectator  a  mat- 
ter of  much  consequence  whether  the 
knouted  live  or  die.    Better,  perhaps, 
on  the  whole,  both  for  hiuiselt  and  the 
public,  that  he  die.    There  is  then 
one  Cockney  fewer  in  the  country — 
and  it  is  |K>ssible  that  his  place  may 
be  supplied  by  a  man. 

Our  hearts  leaped  within  us  at  the 
name  Thomas  Hood,  lauded  as  we 
saw  it  by  many  whose  laus  is  shame. 
Our  eyes  waxed  red  with  wrath,  and 
we  laid  our  hand  on  the  knout,  as  it 
dcjicnded  with  blood-stained  thong 
from  a  peg  on  the  rack  of  the  Sanctum. 
Tliomas,  too,  instead  of  Uubin,  seemc-d 


to  us  a  shocking  aggravation  of  guilt, 
in  a  person  with  the  surname  of  Hood. 
On  mutton  instead  of  deer  must 
Thomas  Hood  feed ;  and  we  swore  to 
immolate  him  to  the  offended  majesty 
of  the  sliade  of  the  glorious  outlaw  of 
merry  Sherwood. 

But  wh.1t  a  bitter  disappointment ! 
Thomas  Hood,  so  far  from  deserving 
to  be  knouted  to  death,  or  sent  with 
his  stripes  into  Siberian  silence,  turns 
out  to  be  a  most  admirable  fellow— 
quite  of  the  right  kidney — ^with  a  warm 
heart — a  sound  head — a  humour  quaint 
and  original — a  disposition  amiable  and 
facetious — a  boon  companion,  worthy 
to  be  carried  by  proclamation  or 
storm— an  honorary  member  of  the 
Kox-Ambrosial  club. 

It  is  a  sad  trial  to  an  old  friend  to 
return  the  knout  to  its  peg,  innocent 
of  Cockney  blooti,  on  an  occasion  when 
delusive  hope  had  whispered  into  our 
ear  assurance  of  its  immediate  gyra- 
tions. Never  was  a  knout  in  a  more  nou- 
rishing condition.  The  handle  is  speck- 
and-span  new — its  thong  strength- 
ened in  the  few  places  where  it  had 
been  corroded  with  gore — and  the  edg- 
es (the  flat  is  sufficiently  sharp),  ra- 
ther thinnish  through  attrition,  have 
under{;one  a  thorough  repair.  Three 
stripes  to  a  Hunt — four  to  a  Hazlitt ! — 
the  Cockney  is  not  who  could  sustain 
a  dozen  and  live. 

We  do  not  deny,  therefore,  that  wc 
fflt,  at  first,  strongly  tempted  to  knout 
jVIr  I  lood,  in  spite  of  his  manifest  man- 
hood ;  but  Christopher  himself,  who 
was  smoking  a  cigar  at  the  time  in  the 
Sanctum,  called  out  lustily  to  us  to 
lay  aside  our  Whims  and  Oddities  with 
forty  original  designs,  and  welcome, 
with  a  hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  the 
Londoner  to  Edinburgh. 

Such  is  our  excessive  ignorance,  that 
to  know  it  would  itself  be  a  very  con- 
siderable stock  of  knowledge.  Its  ex- 
tent, we  confess,  is  owing  partly  to  our 
natural  incapacity,  and  partly  to  our 
local  habitation,  and  partly,  ^KThaps,  to 
our  very  name.  Of  our  natural  inca- 
pacity, it  would  be  unfeeling  and  in- 
delicate in  us  to  say  nmch  ;  but  of  our 
local  habitation  and  our  name,  the 
more   that  is  said   the  iK-tter.     The 
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truth  \b,  that  this  Scotland  of  ours  is 
a  most  outlandish  place.    You  might 
almost  as  well  be  the  Man  in  the  Moon 
at  once,  as  live  in  £dinburp;h.  Devil  the 
one  thing  that  may  be  going  on  in  the 
literary  or  beau-raonde  worm,  can  you 
hear  or  see  in  this  Metropolis,  till 
all  the  rest  of  mankind  have  got  sick 
of  it^  and  it  is  as  old  as  a  thousand 
hills.  We  are  too  far  North.  How  the 
Maeazine  continues  to  conduct  itself, 
in  the  verv  midst  of  the  universal  ig- 
norance of  its  editor  and  contributors, 
is  an  enigma  which  would  have  turn- 
ed the  tables  on  the  Sphinx,  and  for- 
ced her  to  have  recourse  in  despair  to 
a  solution  of  arsenic.    Hundreds- 
thousands — tens  of  thousands  of  books, 
well  worthy,  as  we  have  been  assured 
by  competent  judges  in  the  southern 
regions  of  this  island,  of  being  read 
through  and  through— have  been  pub- 
lished in  London  during  the  last  so- 
lar year — the  very  titles  of  which  are 
no  more  known  to  us  than  the  titles 
of  the   Ashantee   aristocracy.     The 
{ttstry-cooks,  and  the  trunk-makers  of 
England,  are  happy  in  their  genera- 
tion.   In  Scotland,  their  demand  is 
greater  than  the  supply — ^for  Mr  M'- 
Culloch's    works    alone,    multiplied 
though  they  be  by  four,  five,  or  ten, 
do  not  suffice,  and  so  far  from  occa- 
sioning a  glut,  there  is  still,  we  un- 
derstand, a  demand  for  them  in  the 
Tart  and  Trunk  markets;  and  the 
Economist  has  undertaken  to  furnish 
a  supply  of  some  thousand  reams  in 
the  shape  of  a  Dictionarv  of  Political 
Economy,  and  of  an  etlition  of  the 
works  of  Adam  Smith.    The  Edin- 
burgh Economist  is  worse  than  the 
landed   gentlemen.      He   will   have 
the  monopoly  of  the  rag-trade — and 
will  oppose,  tooth  and  nail,  any  at- 
tempt, on  the  part  of  the  legislature, 
to  admit  into  Scotland  so  much  as  a 
single  ream  of  the  commodity,  even 
on  a  high  protecting  duty.    In  this 
his  opposition  to  the  principles  and 

I  practice  of  Free  Trade,  who  would  be- 
ieve  that  Mr  M'CiUloch  is  prime 
aider  and   abettor   of  the  Monopo- 
lists ?  Yet  such  is  the  fact — so  tnat 
he  absolutely  occasions  to  the  consu- 
mers of  rag  the  loss  of  a  large  siun, 
annually  **  destroyed  en  pure  perie" 
Among  other  works  deserving  peru- 
sal, there  is,  we  have  been  told,  one  by 
Mb  very  self-same  precise  and  identi- 
ral  Mr  Thomas  Hood,  entitled.  The 
J'rciircss  of  Cant.    It  is,  wc  arc  told 


by  the  Globe  and  Traveller, ''  an  amu- 
sing caricature,  in  which  most  of  the 
watch- words  of  different  sects  and  par* 
ties  are  personified  with  much  effect 
and  great  impartiality.  Occasionally 
there  is  something  of  hardness  and 
stiffness  in  the  execution ;  but  in  fer« 
tiUty,  variety,  and  ingenuity  of  inven- 
tion, it  reminds  one  (and  it  is  the 
highest  praise  that  can  be  bestowed  on 
such  a  work)  of  Hogarth."  Now,  al- 
though the  Ulobe  and  Traveller  be  a 
Whig  print,  and  therefore,  doubtlev, 
f uU  of  all  hatred  and  uncharitableness 
towards  our  dear  Maga,  she,  sweet- 
tempered  Tory,  regards  with  a  kind 
eye  the  Globe  and  Traveller,  and 
wishes  him  a  still  wider  circulation. 
His  occasional  criticisms  are  clever  and 
acute — and  what  is  better,  just — as  in 
this  case  we  believe  they  are— so,  pray, 
Mr  Hood,  let  us  have  the  Progress  of 
Cant  in  our  next  monthly  pared. 

Mr  Hood  has  taste,  feeling,  and  ge- 
nius. That  being  the  case,  we  shall 
henceforth  hold  ourselves  entitled  to 
abuse  him  as  often  as  we  choose.  No- 
thing so  affronting  to  a  grown-up  man 
as  the  fiummery  of  continual  panegy- 
ric What  more  absurd  spectacle  than 
that  of  a  man  standing  in  the  first  or 
even  second  position,  with  his  hands 
in  his  breeches  pockets,  while  one  cri- 
tical chum  claws  him  on  the  back, 
and  another  chucks  into  his  gaping 
mouth  a  pound  of  fresh,  or  perhaps 
salted  butter  ?  Yet  such  is  a  common 
spectacle  now-a-days  in  the  literary 
world.  Each  puny  and  petty  author- 
let  is  seen  fiying  about  from  hedge-row 
to  hedge-row,  in  weak  and  wavering 
flight,  surrounded  and  followed  by  a 
crowd  of  silly  editors,  like  a  gowk  bv 
his  titUngs.  They  cram  him  vrith 
praise,  till  sometimes  he  absolutely  is 
seen  to  puke;  yet  still  the  glutton 
holds  up  nis  insatiate  orifice  for  more, 
till,  finally,  swallowing  something 
poisonous — insect  or  berry — ^he  gets 
very  very  sick  indeed — ^is  seized  with 
a  violent  purging— saw  ye  ever  such  a 
spectre— dies,  is  laid  out,  buried,  and 
forgotten.  One  of  his  palls  writes  per- 
haps an  epitaph  which  gets  into  Al- 
bums, where,  from  the  vagueness  of 
the  expression  pervading  it,  it  is  some- 
times supposed  to  be  a  dirge  on  that 
interesting  domestic,  the  ass,  or  a  de- 
scription of  the  Bonassus. 

Maga  has  done  more  to  curb  the 
pride  and  vaml^  of  authoT^,  without 
depremng  ot  exVw^isXivii^  vVws^  n  vst^ 
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luefiil  principlei  in  their  natare,  than 
all  the  other  periodioalB,  from  West* 
minster  to  InTemess*  Poets^  especial* 
ly,  find  the  greatest  diffiadty  in  niow* 
ing  what  to  think  of  themselves — for 
one  month  they  are  Te|>resented  as 
drinking  no  other  liquid  but  hippo- 
crene,  and  ;Bnother  as  getting  sorely 
fuddled  on  small-beer.    They  are  not 
suffered  to  come  to  any  permanent  be- 
lief on  the  nature  of  their  own  inspi- 
ration.   On  the  first  of  December^  a 
hard^  with  Maga  in  his  hand^  looks 
into  his  glass,  and  lo !  the  fine  figure 
and  bright  fiice  of  an  Apollo.   On  the 
first  of  January,  why  the  witch  has 
transformed  him  into  Punchinello ! 
What  manner  of  man  he  really  and 
homa  fide  i%,  it  is  not  possible  for  him 
to  conclude  from  such  very  inconsist- 
ent and  contradictory  refiections,  and 
he  walks  accordingly  about  the  pre- 
mises in  much  mental  disquietude. 
Yet,  in  the  lono;  run,  he  cannot  help 
feeling  that  he  has  found  his  own  le« 
Tel,  and  that,  after  all  his  manifold 
metamorphoses.  Maga  has  kindly  suf- 
fered him  to  subside  into  his  own  na- 
tural dimensions,  be  it  of  poet  or  poet- 
aster. 

Mr  Hood's  preface  is  one  of  the  few 
good  prefaces  we  have  seen  during  the 
present  century.  It  is  illustrated  by 
s  very  ingenious  design — ^his  own  ca- 
put in  a  mortar,  with  a  pestle  stuck 
into  the  skull,  somewhat  after  the 
fashion  of  Jack  Thurtell's  pistol  into 
the  skull  of  Wear.  He  is  heating  his 
own  brains  for  subject-matter;  and 
the  placid  expression  of  his  eyes  shows 
the  eonfidence  he  reposes  in  the  result. 
Mr  Jeffrey  is  seriously  of  opinion  that 
people  do  not  think  Uirough  the  in- 
strumentality of  physical  organs,  so 
that  whatever  may  be  the  use  of  brains, 
they  do  not  enable  lady  or  gentleman 
to  write  an  article  for  Maga  or  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  Mr  Jeffrey  is 
thus  pleued  to  assert,  that  in  putting 
together  his  Observations  on  Phreno- 
logy, his  brains  took  no  active  part— an 
ssaertion  which  we  daresay  Mr  Combe 
would  admit  may  be  true,  without  ab- 
lolutely  overturning  the  sdenoe.  Many 
weU-authenticated  stories  have  we  read 
of  people  performing  their  parts  in  life 
with  considerable  reputation  and  sue- 
ceu,  after  having  been  trepanned,  and 
robbed  of  a  portion  of  brain,  that  went 
to  enrich  some  College  Museum.  But 
althoo^  //  ife  irae  tbrnt  people  bare 
tMlked  pleuBihIf  enough  en  the  comm 


mon  topics,  such  m  Grecee,  fihaks* 
peare,  the  Corn  Laws;  Free  Trade, 
Grimaldi,  Buonaparte  at  St  Helena, 
Steam,  Rail-Roads,  Joint-stock  Com- 
panies, Lord  Byron,  and  Blackwood, 
yet  whenever  you  have  pressed  them 
up  into  a  comer,  and  stuck  them  to 
the  point,  their  almost  total  want  of 
understanding  has  instantly  been  ex- 
posed, and  they  have  not  had  so  much 
as  a  single  word  to  throw  to  a  dog. 
Let  no  man,  woman,  or  child,  there- 
fore, hope  to  have  his,  her,  or  its  name, 
handed  down  to  "  posu-riority,"  with- 
out the  aid  of  some  pretty  consider- 
able quantity  of  brains.  The  phreno- 
logers  do  now  and  then  utter  more 
nonsense  than  ought  to  fall  to  the 
share  of  their  sect ;  but  in  taking  the 
brain  as  the  basis  of  their  system,  they 
act  judiciously ;  nor  can  we  conceive 
.how  any  metaphysical  creed  can  be 
either  formed  or  supported  but  by  that 
organ.  Mr  JcflVey  is  one  of  the  last 
men  in  the  world  from  whom  we 
should  have  expected  an  attack  on  the 
public  and  private  character  of  the 
Brain — for  to  what  else,  pray,  has  he 
owed  his  rise  in  life?  But  siich  is, 
ever  has  been,  and  always  will  be, 
man's  ingratitude ! 

But  here  is  Mr  Hood's  preface. 

"  In  presenting  his  Whims  and  Oddi- 
ties to  the  public,  the  author  dcMrcs  to 
say  a  few  words,  wliich  he  hopes  will  not 
swell  into  a  Memoir. 

"It  happens  to  most  persons,  tn  oc- 
'  casional  lively  moments,  to  have  their  lit- 
tle chirping  fkncies  and  brain-crotchets, 
tliat  skip  out  of  the  ordinary  meadow- 
land  of  the  mind.  Tlie  author  has  caught 
Aif,  and  clapped  them  up  in  paper  and 
print,  like  grasshoppers  in  a  cage.  The 
judicious  reader  will  look  upon  the  tri- 
fling creatures  accordingly,  and  not  ex- 
pect from  them  the  flights  of  poetical 
winged  horses. 

**  At  a  future  time,  the  press  may  be 
troubled  with  some  things  of  a  more  se- 
rious tone,  and  purpose^— which  the 
author  has  resolved  upon  publishing,  in 
despite  of  the  adrice  of  certain  critical 
friends.  His  forte,  they  are  pleased  to 
say,  is  decidedly  humorous ;  but  a  gen- 
tleman cannot  always  be  breathing  his 
comic  vein. 

**  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  illustrations 
of  the  present  work,  that  the  Inventor 
is  no  artist ;— in  bet,  he  was  never 
*  meant  to  draw*—  any  more  than  U\q 
tape- tied  curtains  mentioiAdb^Mi^ov^^ 
lioMe  who  look  at  hit  dciA^^*  >nVC^ 
Ovid's  Love  of  Art,  ¥j\\\  lUei^r^we  Vw 
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disappointed  ;•— hU  sketches  are  as  rude 
and  artless  to  other  sketches,  as  Ing- 
ram's rustic  manufacture  to  the  polished 
Qhair.  Tlie  designer  is  quite  a\7are  of 
their  defects :  but  when  Raphael  has 
bestowed  seven  odd  legs  upon  four 
Apostles,  and  Fuscli  has  stuck  in  a  great 
f^oggle  head  without  an  owner ; — when 
Michael  Angelo  hiis  set  on  a  foot  the 
wrong  way,  and  Hogarth  has  painted  in 
defiance  of  all  the  laws  of  nature  and 
perspective ;  he  does  hope  that  his  own 
little  enormities  maybe  forgiven — that  his 
sketches  may  look  interesting,  like  Lord 
Byron's  Sleeper, — *  with  all  their  errors.* 
"  Such  as  they  are,  the  author  resigns 
his  pen>atid-iiik  fancies  to  the  public 
eye.  He  has  more  designs  in  the  wood ; 
and  if  the  present  sample  should  be  re- 
lislted,  he  will  cut  more,  and  come  again, 
according  to  the  proverb,  with  a  new  se- 
ries." 

Mr  Hood's  love  for  Miss  Tree  is 
well  known  ;  and  he  celebrates  his 
fruitless  passion  for  that  delightful 
dryad  in  some  pretty  verses,  and  an 
ingenious  wood- cut.  As  long  as  hope 
is  alive,  the  heart  of  a  man  is  oppress- 
vi\  with  care;  but  when  hope  is  dead 
and  buried,  then  may  the  lover  again 
he  happy  at  bed  and  board.  There 
cannot  be  a  greater  mistake  than  in 
talking  tragically  of  despair.  Despair 
is  far  from  being  a  heart-wringing, 
hair-tearing  passion.  Despairsits  down 
in  an  easy-chair,  when  such  a  luxury 
is  at  hand,  and  with  swelling  cushidns 
beneath  and  around  the  sitting  part, 
fixes  on  the  ceiling,  or  it  may  be  on 
the  grate,  a  pair  of  eyes  remarkable 
for  nothing  but  a  composure  almost 
bordering  on  stupidity  of  expression. 
Despair  sees  everything  in  its  real  light, 
and  what  is  so  valuable  as  truth? 
Hope,  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands,  is 
the  greatest  liar  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  ;  but  despair  is  no  bouncer— 
spins  no  long  yarn— draws  no  long 
bow — sticks  to  matter-of-fact — while 
any  little  embellishments  or  ornaments, 
in  which  she  may  choose  to  decorate 
her  discourse,  are  ever  chaste  and  sim- 
ple, and  accordant  with  the  spirit  by 
which  she  herself  is  animated.  De- 
spair makes  no  great  figure  at  tlie  head 
of  her  own  table,  when  the  dinner- 
party is  large  and  miscellaneous ;  for 
she  does  not  excel  in  small  talk — her 
laughter  is  often  ill-timed — and  she 
jv/JJ  accasionaJily  devour  the  dish  that 
happens  to  ha  before  her,   without 


heeding  her  guests,  who  think  her 
Qutrc,  or  even  ilownright  ill-bred.  But 
over  a  tumbler  of  twist,  and  in  the 
shades  of  the  dgarium,  who,  at  a  two« 
handed  crack,  is  more  eloquent  than 
Despair  }  No  long,  involved,  circum- 
locutory sentences,  in  which  the  lis- 
tener gets  giddy,  as  in  a  round-about 
at  a  fair.  Every  word,  every  tone, 
every  motion,  every  look,  every  ges- 
ture tells.  The  most  intensely  inte- 
resting night  we  ever  passed^  was  with 
a  friend  in  a  call  in  Newgate.  When 
Mr  Cotton,  the  ordinary,  looked  in, 
by  appointment,  abmit  six  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  we  both  started,  my  friend  and 
I,  to  find  that  it  was  only  two  hours 
to  the  usual  time  of  execution.  We 
have  met  with  many  able  men  since 
that  night, — great  coiivers^tionibts,— 
Coleridge,  Macintosli,  Jeftrey,  Sydney 
Smith,  Odoherty,  and  other  table-talk 
men  of  the  first  magnitude ;  but  they 
are  mere  ciphers  to  him  of  tliat  cell. 
Their  heavy  wordiness, — laborious  re- 
petitions,— their  hemming,  and  haw- 
ing, and  hammering, — heavens !  what 
a  contrast  to  the  conciseness,  the  vi- 
gour, the  terrible  nakedness  of  a  pas- 
sion scorning  every  word  that  was  not 
even  Shakspearean.  True,  that  that 
felon  had  will  studied  the  elder  dra- 
matists,— for  he  was  a  friend  of  our 
friend,  Charles  Lambe,  who  published 
the  Specimens, — but  his  talk,  during 
the  whole  night  before  his  execution, 
had  a  raciness  about  it  all,  that  would 
have  hindered  the  most  critical  of  cri- 
tics from  accusing  it  of  imitation  of 
Ford  or  Webster. — But  we  return  to 
Mr  Hood's  wood- cut  of  Miss  Tree. 

A  woodman  has  been  cutting  away 
at  the  trunk  of  a  Tree,  when  suddenly 
it  branches  out  into  the  figure  of  its 
living  namesake,  in  the  very  attitude 
in  which  slie  has  conq\iered  so  many 
hearts,  —  when,  with  all  her  mild, 
meek,  and  modest  charms,  she  uplift- 
ed her  wreathy  arms  in  obedience  to 
the  oft-repiated  cry, — Encore! — en- 
core .'—encore !  Away  flies  the  biting 
axe,  that  has  been  inflicting  such  cruel 
wounds  on  the  tender  bark  of  her 
slight,  slim,  slender  shins !  The  wood- 
cutter flings  himself  into  a  posture  of 
loving  admiration  of  the  matchless 
Tree!  and  too  blest  would  he  be  to 
slumber  all  night  long,  and  on,  on, 
on,  into  meridian  sunshine,  beneath 
the  fragrant  and  flowering  branches 
all  drov^Vug  v{\\iv  ti\e  Uouey-dewl — 
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WhMt  the  wood^iCQt  meima  to  be  an 
emhlnm  of,  we  cannot  exactly  tell^ 
nor  do  the  aecompanying  verses  throw 
mnch  light  on  the  matter;  but  there 
ia  a  diiurm  in  ohscarity,  especi^y 
when  loTe  ia  the  theme;  and  all  socn 
eompoaitions,  to  be  felt  fiilly^  must  on 
no  account  be  clearly  understood.  Any 
leader  ia  at  Hberty  to  put  what  con* 
struelion  he  pleaaes  on  a  copy  of  love 
veraea,  or  a  love  wood-cut;  and  he 
who  aaka  an  explanation  from  a  friend 
whom  he  anppoaea  to  be  a  better  in* 
ftrmed  man  than  himself,  of  any  dif« 
ficulty  oocurring  in  an  amatory  effu« 
aton,  dther  printed  or  engraved,  ia  a 
ninny,  and  never  can  have  experienced 


the  delight  of  worshipphig  a  ahoe-tie 
or  a  tucker.  Such  pmons  must  have 
nothiug  to  do  with  the  Whims  and  Od« 
dities  of  Mr  Hood. 

**  Love,"  quoth  the  Ettrlck  Shepherd, 
**  Love  is  like  a  dizziness. 

That  wunna  let  a  poor  body 
Gang  about  his  buzziness.** 
And  Mr  Hood  breathes,  in  difibrent 
strain,  the  same  complaint  There  ia 
much  of  that  pleasant  pathos  in.  the 
following  verses,  that  a  man  who  haa 
been  often  in  love,  and  with  variooa 
success,  cannot  choose  but  throw  into 
anv  complaint,  be  it  serious  or  play* 
ful,  against  **  la  belle  paasion." 


LOVE. 

O  Love  !  what  art  thou.  Love  ?  the  ace  of  hearts, 
Thimping  earth's  kings  and  queens^  and  all  its  suits ; 

A  player,  masquerading  many  parts 

In  life's  odd  carnival  i--a  boy  thai  shoots. 

From  ladies'  eyes,  such  mortal  woundy  darts ; 
.A  gardener,  pulling  heart's-ease  up  by  the  roots; 

The  Buck  of  Pa8sion-.-part]y  finlse— part  real*— 

A  marrisgeahie  maiden's  "  beau  ideaL' 
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O  Love !  what  art  thou.  Love  ?  a  wicked  things 
Making  green  misses  spoil  their  work  at  school ; 

A  melandioly  man,  cross-garteripg  ? 
Grave  ripe-fac'd  wisdom  made  an  April  fool  ? 

A  youngster,  tilting  at  a  wedding  ring  7 
A  sinner,  sitting  on  a  cuttie  stool  ? 

A  Ferdinand  de  Something  in  a  hovel. 

Helping  Matilda  Rose  to  make  a  novel  ? 

O  Love !  what  art  thou.  Love  7  one  that  is  bad 
With  palpitations  of  the  heart — ^like  mine— 

A  poor  bewildered  maid,  making  so  sad 
A  necklace  of  her  garters—fell  design ! 

A  poet,  gone  unreasonably  mad. 
Ending  his  somiets  with  a  hempen  line  ? 

O  Love !— but  whither  now  ?  forgive  me,  pray ; 

I'm  not  the  first  that  Love  hath  led  astray. 


Mr  Hood  haa  touched  off  a 
scene  very  cleverly,  both  in  prose  and 
fciac  and  also  in  wood.  Nothin(^80 
easy  to  a  vulgar  mind  aa  a  description 
of  aen  rirkncsi  In  almoat  every  book 
of  voyage  or  trayd,  a  chapter  ia  dedi* 
caled  to  vomitin^-Hi  cnapter  that 
makea  the  reader  as  sick  as  if  he  had 
aelnafiy  had  the  miafortane  of  being 
in  the  birth  bebw  that  of  the  writer 
in  dM  tMa  of  a  ateamer.  But  the 
artist  of  genina,  without  alnrring  over 
any  of  the  peeoliar  and  chancteristic 
nriseito  ofMnsbspbce  Mnd  Ume,  i^ 
pmlg  m  ib0  ioM^giiuiioa  ntbar  tbtm 
Va^  XXL 


the  stomach.  Mr  Hood  is  such  an  art- 
ist— «8  witness  the  following  lines  :— 

*'  Cables  entangling  her, 
Shipspars  for  mangling  her. 
Ropes  sure  of  strangling  her. 
Blocks  over-dangling  her ; 
Tiller  to  batter  her. 
Topmast  to  shatter  her. 
Tobacco  to  spatter  her ; 
Boreas  blustering, 
Boatswain  quite  fluBtenn^^ 
Thunder  clouds  munenn^ 
To  blast  her  with  suXip^ut— 
If  the  deep  don't  enfjiiAl  Yitt  \ 
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Sometimes  fear*s  scrutiny 

Pries  out  a  mutiny. 

Sniffs  conflagration. 

Or  hints  at  starvation  :— 

AH  the  sea-dangers 

Buccaneer  rangers, 

Pirates  and  Sallee-men, 

Algerine  galleymen. 

Tornadoes  and  t>*phon8, 

And  horrible  syphons. 

And  submarine  travels 

Thro*  roaring  sea-navels ; 

Everything  wrong  enough. 

Long-boat  not  long  enougli. 

Vessel  not  strong  enough ; 

Pitch  marring  frippery, 

The  deck  very  slippery,' 

And  the  cabins-built  sloping, 

The  Captain  a- toping, 

And  the  Mate  a  blasphemer. 

That  names  his  Redeemer,— 

With  inward  uneasiness; 

The  cook  known,  by  greasiness, 

The  victuals  beslubber'd, 

Her  bed— in  a  cupboard  ; 

Things  of  strange  christening, 

Snatch'd  in  her  listening. 

Blue  lights  and  red  lights 

And  mention  of  dead-lights. 

And  shrouds  made  a  theme  of. 

Things  horrid  to  dream  o^— 

And  ImoyM  in  the  water 

To  fear  all  exhort  her : 

Her  friend  no  Leander, 

Herself  no  sea  gander. 

And  ne'er  a  cork  jacket 

On  board  of  the  packet : 

The  breeze  still  a  stiffening. 

The  trumpet  quite  deafening ; 

Thoughts  of  repentance. 

And  doomsday  and  sentence ; 

Everything  sinister, 

Not  a  church  minister,^- 

Pilot  a  blunderer, 

Coral  reefs  under  her. 

Ready  to  sunder  her ; 

Trunks  tipsy-topsy, 

The  ship  in  a  dropsy ; 

Waves  oversurging  her. 

Syrens  a-dirgeing  her; 

Sharks  all  expecting  her. 

Sword-fish  dissecting  her. 

Crabs  with  their  hand-vices 

Punishing  land  vices ; 

Sea-dogs  and  unicorns. 

Things  with  no  puny  horns, 

Mermen  carnivorous— 

<  Good  Lord,  deliver  us !'  *' 

*'  Rich  and  karb  wxrb  the  gems 

SHE  WORE."  Look  here,  Mr  Norths 

l9  that  wood- cat  not  admiiable?     It 

/aspires  one  with  a  sudden  passion  for 

c/rcumnavigtition  of  the  world.    Only 

^'nk  of  whole  iiUiids  full  of  such 


lovdy  creatures  i  What  a  no86 !  The 
ring  through  the  nostril  is  not  larger 
than  the  ring  to  which  a  buU  is  iiis- 
tened  when  ne  is  *^  being  baited." 
Cannibals  have  alwavs  the  very  whi« 
test  of  teeth — and  ner  open  mouth 
overflows  with  tempting  kisses  suffi* 
cient  for  a  whole  boat  s  crew.  Ciyi* 
lized  ears  are  paltry  appendages  to  a 
head— but  there  is  the  true  bang-up 
savage  flap  that  would  do  credit  to 
an  dephant.  In  hours  of  dallianoey 
Jack  might  with  ease  introduce  his 
finger  and  thumb  into  the  bore  of 
each  dangler,  adorned  with  fish-bone 
and  shell;  and,  doubtless,  Tari^ated 
by  wind  and  weather.  Her  virgin^ 
snood  is  gathered  tastily  at  the  top  of 
her  head,  and  there  kept  fast  by  means 
of  the  thigh-bone,  apparently,  of  a 
slaughtered  enemy,  prasenteu  to  her 
by  one  of  her  many  admirers.  We 
wish  there  had  been  room  for  a  little 
more  of  her  figure.  Yet  'tis  as  well 
for  our  peace  of  mind,  perhaps,  that 
she  is  curtailed  of  her  fair  proportion, 
even  within  the  cut  of  a  kit^kat« 
Like  Penthesilea  or  Camilla,  she  wear- 
eth  a  quiver  of  arrows  at  her  sboul- 
der;  but  what  are  they— to  the  ar- 
rows of  those  eyes-^tliose  eyes  that 
are  stretched  in  urresistiblc  extension 
from  cheek  to  cheeky  and  seem  in  the 
triumphant  cruelty  of  conscious  beau- 
ty, as  if  they  would  be  inaccessible,  in 
their  tearless  lustre,  to  the  power  of 
onions  or  strongest  mustara?  I'he 
Cockneys  are  eternally  roaring  about 
the  Egyptian  Cleopatra.  Mr  Hood 
has  given  the  death-blow  to  all  that 
Barry- Corn wallish  impertinence  by 
this  picture-  of  the  Island- Queen.  A 
writer  Ukc  Mr  Hood  may  do  some  ser- 
vice to  the  morality  even  of  the  rising 
generation,  by  his  playful  muse.  The 
justly  popular  song  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Aliss  Baillie,  has,  we  verily  be- 
lieve, done  more  good  than  many  nun« 
dred  volumes  of  most  excellent  ser- 
mons. Naughty  young  women  are 
made  too  interesting  in  elegiac  verse ; 
and  even  prose  accounts  of  their  veils, 
and  feathers,  and  beautiful  pale  faces, 
and  fine  figures,  when  dragged  out  of 
the  Serpentine,  serve  to  increase  the 
number  of  the  frail  sisterhood.  Se- 
duction may,  in  many  cases,  be  laugh- 
ed down  by  contemptuous  satire.  No 
youuff  woman,  it  is  said,  has  hanged 
beraelf  \n  Y\et  ^ax\£T%  mo^  the  wSo% 
of  Mlsa  BaiWie.  Xxvd  V[  ^tiCAax  Tvd\«^ 
ode  couiUL  \)c  \\uo^n\x  v.\q^  ^Sl  ^« 
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modes  of  niicidc,  scthioed  daroseli 
would  be  under  the  neoenity  of  re* 
tamiog  home  and  becoming  honert 
women.  We  baTe  heard  pions  people 
expreca  great  horror  of  Miss  Bullie. 
But  why  ?  Wa8  ihe  not  a  forward 
minx,  and  did  she  not  keep  throwing 
hertelf  perpetually  in  the  Captain's 
way  during  the  whole  time  that  he 
lived  in  country-quarters  ?  The  Cap* 
tain  was  absolutely  badgered  into  his 
faux-pas^  as  was  afterwards  freely  ac- 
knowledged by  the  most  respectable 
families  in  Halifax.  In  most  cascs^  wc 
believe  there  is  much  coarseness,  vul- 
garity, impudence,  and  something 
worse,  on  the  port  of  the  petticoat ; 
and  such  sluts  suould  be  sing-songed 
through  the  streets.  The  interest  now 
too  otlen  awakened  by  such  transgres* 
sions,  it  would  be  well  by  any  means 
to  do  away  with — and  a  well-written 
song  now  and  then,  like  Miss  Baillie, 
i&  as  harmless  as  any,  and  as  elective. 
Better  far  sorely  than  Treadmills  and 
Bridewells,  and  Hospitals,  Newgates^ 
l^rison-ships,  and  Botany  fiay. 

"  Tell  mb,  mv  hvart,  can  this 
HE  LOVE  P"  A  cut  of  Cupid  1  Cupid 
sitting  on  a  doud  with  a  pair  of  pos- 
teriors heavy  enough  to  leave  a  deep 
impression  on  a  chair  with  a  hair- bot- 
tom !  His  face  has  somewhere  about 
the  same  degree  of  expression  as  a 
pound  of  butter ;  and  he  is  severely 
tun-bellied.  Three  inch  of  fat,  at 
least,  within  his  sides — thighs  in  pro- 
portion. Yet  still  the  si)car-armed, 
bowed  and  nuivered  Obesity,  has 
wings  !  He  is  indeed  a  genuine  bum- 
bee — But  hear  Mr  Hood's  account  of 
the  Hcart^Brcaker. 


OS  THE  rOrULAR  CUPIl). 

**  The  figure  oppobite  was  copied,  by 
permission,  from  a  lady*8  Valentine.  To 
the  common  apprehension,  it  represents 
oDiy  a  miracle  of  stall-feeding — a  babe- 
Lambert— a  caravan -prodigy  of  grossness, 
—but,  in  the  romantic  mythology,  it  is 
the  image  of  the  Divinity  of  Love.— 

**  In  sober  verity,^-does  such  an  in- 
cubus oppress  the  female  bosom  ?  Can 
such  a  monster  of  obesity  be  coeval  with 
the  gossamer  natures  of  Sylph  and  Fairy 
i»  the  juvenile  faith!  Is  this  he — ^the 
Jbuojant  Caatdeot'-^hat,  in  the  mind's 
eye  of  Uic  poetess,  drifts  adown  the 
Ga^es  in  m  JotuB^^ 


•  PilloWd  In  a  lotus  flim'r 

Oathci'd  In  a  summer  hour. 
Floats  he  o'er  the  mountain  wave. 

Which  would  be  a  tall  ship's  gravt  ?'— 

Is  this  personage  the  disproportionate 
partner  for  whom  Pastorella  sigheth,  ■■ 
in  the  smallest  of  cots  ? — Does  the  pla- 
tonic  Amanda  (who  is  all  soul)  refer,  in 
her  discourses  on  love,  to  this  palp^le 
being,  who  is  all  body  ?  Or  does  Belinda, 
indeed,  believe  that  such  a  substantial 
Sagittarius  lies  ambush *d  in  her  perilous 
blue  eye  ? 

*'  It  is  in  the  legend,  that  a  girl  of 
I'rovence  was  smitten  once,  and  died, 
by  the  marble  Apollo ;  but  did  impas- 
sioned damsel  ever  dote,  and  wither,  be- 
side the  pedestal  of  this  preposterous 
eAigy  ?  or,  rather,  is  not  the  unseemly  ' 
emblem  accountable  for  the  coyness  and 
proverbial  reluctance  of  maidens  to  the 
approaches  of  Love  ? 

**  I  can  believe  iu  his  dwelling  alone  in 
the  heart— seeing  that  he  must  occupy 
it  to  repletion ;— in  his  constancy,  be- 
cause he  looks  sedentary  and  not  apt  to 
roam.  That  he  is  given  to  meltp— from 
his  great  pinguitude.  That  he  bumeth 
with  a  flame,  for  so  all  fat  burneth— and 
hath  languishinf(s-»Iike  other  bodies  of 
his  tonnage.  That  he  sighs— from  bis 
size— 

*'  I  dispute  not  his  kneeling  al  ladies* 
feet— since  it  is  the  posture  of  elephants, 
—nor  his  promise  that  the  homage  shall 
remain  eternal.  I  doubt  not  of  his  dying, 
—being  of  a  corpulent  habit,  and  a  short 
neck.  Of  his  blindness— with  that  in- 
flated pig*s  cheek.— But  for  his  lodging 
in  Belinda's  blue  eye,  my  whole  faith  ia 
heretic— ^r  siie  hath  never  a  sty  in  it. 
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The  cut  called  "  The  SpoQeil  Child" 
is  very  very  good  indeed.  Wc  have 
known  it  bap{>en — twice— with  a  child, 
and  once  with  a  whole  litter  of  kittens* 
No  prudent  person  sits  down,  with* 
out  looking  to  sec  whetlier  tliere  is  or 
is  not  a  sleeping  diild  on  the  chair. 
Accidents  of  that  sort  arc  as  frequent 
as  those  with  fire-arms.  When  the 
child  happens  to  be  an  only  child,  the 
loss  is,  in  many  coses,  irreparable.— 
Perhaps  more  sleeping  children  get 
annually  into  the  obituary  within  the 
bills  of  mortality,  by  being  sat  down 
upon  on  chairs  during  the  day,  than 
overlaid  in  bed  during  the  nignt.  In 
the  latter  case,  to  be  sure,  it  is  the 
mothers  who  cause  tlicir  deaths;  ia 
the  former,  gcncTaWy,  axLtvU.  'BuV.Oci^i 
circumstance  ok*  a\i\\U\\\\k  \%  ti  V7^ 
and  grittvous  a^gravnAiou  ot  ^^^  9^ 
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A  mother  may  for^ve  hetrself  for  over- 
Ujring  her  coild  in  sleep,  while  she 
was  areaming  of  it  at  her  breast^ — 
bat  a  mother  never  can  forgive  her 
own  mat  fat  hulking  fellow  of  a 
sister  nir  sitting  down  on  a  son  and  heir 
of  hers^  or  even  a  daughter^  broad- 
Awake>  in  any  sense  of  the  word^— 
and^  at  the  very  time  that  she  was 
tmirderingunchnstened  Tommy,  read- 
ing through  her  spectacles  an  account 
ot  the  agonies  of  two  parents  on  ha- 
ving their  child  carried  off  by  gypsies 
into  the  New  Forest— a  mere  joke  to 
what  is  going  on  below.  But  hear  Mr 
Hood. 

THE  8F0n.ED  CHILD. 

**  My  Aunt  Sbakerly  was  of  an  enor* 
movi  bulk.  I  have  not  done  justice  to 
her  hugeness  in  my  sketch,  for  my  timid 
pODcil  declined  to  htzard  a  sweep  at  her 
real  dimensions.— There  is  a  vastness  in 
Hie  outline,  of  even  moderate  proportions, 
*llll  the  mass  is  rounded  off  by  shadows, 
that  makes  the  hand  hesitate,  and  apt  to 
•tint  the  figure  of  its  proper  breadth : 
how,  then,  should  I  have  ventured  to 
trace— like  mapping  in  a  Continent— 
the  surpassing  boundaries  of  my  Aunt 
iShakerly ! 

^  What  a  visage  was  hers !— the  cheeks, 
a  pair  of  hemispheres:— her  neck  lite- 
lally  swallowed  up  by  a  supplementary 
cfatn«— Her  arm  cased  in  a  tight  sleeve, 
was  as  the  bolster,— her  body  like  tlie 
fieasher  bed,  of  Ware.  The  waist,  which, 
in  other  trunks,  is  an  isthmus,  was  in 
hers  only  the  middle  zone^  of  a  conti- 
nuous tract  of  flesh ;— her  ankles  over- 
lafiped  her  shoes. 

^  With  such  a  figure,  it  may  be  supposed 
tkat  her  habits  were  sedentary.— When 
sIm  did  walk,  the  Tower  Quay,  for  the 
sake  of  the  fresh  river  breeze,  was  her 
lavonrite  resort.  But  never,  in  all  her 
water-side  promenades,  was  she  hailed 
hf  the  uplifted  finger  oif  the  Waterman. 
With  looks  purposely  averted  he  declined, 
taeitly,  such  a  Fairlopian  Fair.— The 
Hackney-coach  driver,  whilst  she  halted 
over  against  him,  mustering  up  all  her 
scanty  puffings  for  an  exclamation,  drove 
off  to  the  nether  pavement,  and  pleaded 
a  prior  call.  The  chairman,  in  answer 
to  her  signals— had  just  broken  his 
poles.«-Thus,  her  goings  were  crampc 
within  a  narrow  circle:  many  thorough- 
£wet^  hesideiy  being  strange  to  her  and 
iamcceasible,  such  ma  Tbames  Street, 
^'^ugb  ilie narrotv puvements  ;~-otkeT8^ 
fi^  the  HiU  of  liolborur^froin  their 
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impracticable  steepneas.— How  she  was 
finally  to  master  a  more  serious  as- 
cension, (the  sensible  encnmbranee  of 
the  fiesh  clinging  to  her  even  in  her 
spiritual  aspirations)  was  a  matter  of 
her  serious  despondency-— a  picture  of 
Jacob's  Ladder,  by  Sir  F.  Bourgeois^ 
confirming  her  that  the  celestial  stair* 
case  was  without  a  landing. 

"  For  a  person  of  her  elephantine  pro- 
portions, my  Aunt  was  of  a  kindly  na- 
ture—for I  cou&ss  a  prejudice  against 
such  Giantesses.  She  was  cheerful,  and 
eminently  charitable  to  the  poor, — al- 
though she  did  not  condescend  to  a  per- 
sonal visitation  of  their  very  limited 
abodes.  If  she  had  a  fault,  it  was  in  her 
conduct  towards  children — not  spoiling 
them  by  often  repeated  indulgences,  and 
untimely  severities,  the  common  prac- 
tice of  bad  mothers ;— it  was  by  a  shorter 
course  that  the  latent  and  hereditary  vir- 
tues of  the  infimt  Shakeriy  were  blasted 
in  the  bud. 

''Oh,  my  tender  cousin  •  •  I  (for  thou 
wert  yet  unbaptized.)  Oh!  would  thou 
badst  been,— ray  jittle  babe-cousin,— of 
a  savager  mother  bom  !-.-For  then,  ha- 
ving thee  comfortably  swaddled,  upon  a 
backboard,  with  a  hole  in  it,  she  would 
have  hung  thee  up,  out  of  harm's  way, 
above  the  mantel  shelf,  or  behind  the 
kitchen  door— whereas,  thy  parent  was 
no  savage,  and  so,  having  her  hands  full 
of  other  matters,  she  laid  thee  down, 
helpless,  upon  the  parlour  chair ! 

**  In  the  meantime,  the  '  Herald* 
came.— Next  to  an  easy  seat,  my  Aunt 
dearly  loved  a  police  newspaper ;— -when 
she  bad  once  plunged  into  its  columns, 
the  most  vital  question  obtained  from 
her  only  a  random  answer ;— the  world 
and  the  roasting  juck  stood  equally  still, 
—So,  without  a  second  thought,  she 
dropped  herself  on  the  nursing  chair. 
One  little  smothered  cry— my  cousin's 
last  breath,  found  its  way  into  the  upper 
air,— but  the  still  small  voice  of  the  re- 
porter engrossed  the  maternal  ear. 

*'  My  Aunt  never  skimmed  a  news- 
paper, according  to  some  people's  prac- 
tice. She  was  as  solid  a  reader,  as  a 
sitter,  and  did  not  get  up,  therefore,  till 
she  had  gone  through  the  '  Herald' 
from  end  to  end.  When  she  did  rise,— 
which  was  suddenly, — the  earth  quaked 
—the  windows  rattled— the  ewers  splash- 
ed over— the  crockery  fell  from  the  shelf 
— 4md  the  cat  and  rats  ran  out  together, 
as  they  are  said  to  do  from  a  fiilling 
house. 

*'  •  Heyday  V    »a\d  nrj  \wvt\c^  abov^ 
stairs,  as  be  stagnated  Ktom  Wvt  ^^tvcva- 
sion— and,  wVib  \b&  usual  cuxu»avi^  Vua 
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iderred  to  liit  pookaUiook  tor  the  royal 
bifftlMUy.  But  tbtt  almanack  not  account- 
ing for  .the  explosioD,  he  nm  down  the 
gtair%  at  the  heels  of  the  hoiueniaid— 
and  there  lay  my  Aunt,  stretched  on  the 
parloor- floor,  in  a  fit.  At  the  very  first 
glinipae»  be  explained  the  matter  to  bis 
own  satis&ction,  in  three  words-^ 

"  '  Ah— the  apoplexy !' 

**  Now  the  housemaid  bad  done  her 
part  to  secure  him  against  this  error,  by 
Dolding  up  the  dead  child;  but  as  she 
tamed  the  body  edge-fcayst  he  did  not 
pcreeive  it.  When  he  did  see  it— but  I 
must  draw  a  curtain  over  the  parental 


"  About  an  hour  after  the  catastrophe* 
an  inquiritive  she-neighbour  called  in, 
and  adccd  if  we  should  not  have  the  co- 
roner to  sit  on  the  body  :-^ut  my  uncle 
replied,  *  There  was  no  need.'— <  But 
in  cases,  Mr  Shakeriy,  where  the  death 
is  not  natural—'  *  My  dear  Madam,'  in- 
terrupted my  unde,— *  it  was  a  natural 
death  enough.' 


*  ■• 


We  do  not  know  that  we  can  cbarao- 
terise  the  following  trifle  more  justly^ 
or  i^cgyrifle  it  more  highly,  than  by 
■aying  uiat  it  reads  like  an  article  in 
this  Magasine.  It  has  much  of  that 
ih>a-Aof»mii«,— that  qaaintuess, — and 
that  sly  humour,  where  more  is  meant 
than  meets  the  ear, — that  belong  to 
our  lucubrations  when  we  arc  in  our 
more  placid  mood^^when  the  hot- 
water  la  hot,  the  cauler  oysters  caul- 
cr-HUid  when  the  dgar  does  our  bid- 
ding at  a  breath.  It  reminds  us  plea- 
anely  of  Addison,  Goldsmith,  £lia, 
and  North,-«-and  yet  is  original  and 
Thomas  Hoodish. 


FANCIES  ON  A  TKA-CX7B; 

^  I  love  to  pore  upon  old  china— and 
to  speculate,  from  the  images,  on  Cathay. 
I  can  fancy  that  the  Chinese  manners 
betray  themselves,  like  the  drunkard's, 
in  their  cups.— 

**  How  qusmtly  pranked  and  pattern- 
ed is  their  vessel !— exquisitely  outland- 
ish, yet  not  barbarian.— How  daintily 
transparent !— It  should  be  no  \'ulgar 
earth,  that  produces  that  superlative 
ware,  nor  does  it  so  seem  in  the  enamel- 
led landscape. 

**  There,  are  beautiful  birds ;  there- 
rich  flowers  and  gorgeous  butterflies,  and 
a  delicate  clime,  if  we  muy  credit  the 
porieciBi*'     nen  be  mho  horrible  mofj. 
sten^  ^tmgona,   with  us  oOauioto,  and 
'  MbtUoug;   the  auua    breed. 


doubtless,  having  fblkmed  Fohi  (our 
Noah)  in  his  wanderings  thither  from 
the  Mount  Ararat.— But  how  does  that 
impeach  the  loveliness  of  Cathay?— 
There  are  such  creatures  even  in  Fairy-  ' 
land. 

"  I  long  often  to  loiter  in  those  ro- 
mantic Ftoadises— studded  with  pretty 
temples— holiday  pleasure-grounds-^the 
tme  Tea-Gardens.  I  like  those  mean- 
dering waters,  and  the  abounding  little 
islsnds. 

**  And  here  is  a  Chinese  nurse-maid, 
— Ho-Fi,  chiding  a  fretful  little  Fekin 
child.  The  urchin  hath  just  ^nch  ano- 
ther tdy,  at  the  end  of  a  string,  as  might 
be  purchased  at  our  own  Mr  Dunnett's. 
It  argues  an  advanced  state  of  civiliza- 
tion, where  the  children  have  many  play- 
things ;  and  the  Chinese  infants,  witness 
their  flying  fishes  and  whirligigs,  sold  by 
the  stray  natives  about  our  streets,  are 
flur  gone  in  such  juvenile  luxuries. 

"  But  here  is  a  better  token.^The 
Chinese  are  a  polite  people:  for  they 
do  not  make  household,  much  less  hus- 
bandry, drudges  of  their  wives.  You 
may  re»d  the  women's  fortune  in  their 
tea-cups.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the 
female  is  busy  only  in  the  lady-like  toils 
of  |tbe  toilette.  Lo!  here,  how  sedi^ 
lously  the  blooming  Hy-son  is  pencilling 
the  mortal  arches,  and  curving  the  cross- 
bows of  her  eye-brows.  A  musical  in- 
strument, her  secondary  engsgement,  is 
at  her  almost  invisible  feer.  Are  such 
little  extremities  likely  to  be  tasked  with 
laborious  offices— >Marry,  in  kicking,  they 
must  be  ludicrously  impotent,— but  then 
ahe  hath  a  formidable  growth  of  nails. 

"  By  her  side,  the  obsequious  Hum  is 
pouring  his  soft  flatteries  into  her  ear. 
When  she  walketh  abroad,  (here  it  is 
on  another  sample)  he  shadeth  her  at 
two  miles  off  with  his  umbrella.  It  is 
like  an  allegory  of  love  triumphing  over 
space.  The  lady  is  walking  upon  one  of 
those  frequent  pretty  islets,  on  a  plain  as 
if  of  porcelain,  without  any  herbage,  only 
a  solitary  flower  springs  up,  seemingly 
by  enchantment,  st  her  fairy-like  foot. 
The  watery  space  between  the  lovers  is 
aptly  left  as  a  blank,  excepting  her  ado- 
rable shadow,  which  is  tending  towards 
her  slave. 

'*  How  reverentially  is  yon  urchin  pre- 
senting his  flowers  to  the  Grey-besrd ! 
So  honoursbly  is  age  considered  in 
China!  There  would  be  some  sense, 
fAere,  in  birth-day  celebrations. 

**  Here,  in  anotbet  comvuUfvQxvt)  \%  % 
solitary  scholar,  apparenUy  «lu4Y\T^^  ^te 
elaborate  didactics  of  Cou-¥u^c-\<u 
**  Th«  CluueM  \iave«  \'ec^Y%  ^Via.iA 
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vantage  of  us  upon  earthen  ware !  They 
trace  themselves  as  lovers,  contempUb- 
tists,  philosophers: — whereas,  to  judge 
from  our  jugs  and  mugs,  we  are  nothing 
but  sheepish  piping  shepherds  and  foz- 
•  hunters." 

.  It  will  never  be  known  till  the  last 
da^^  whether  my  Lord  Byron  or 
Mister  Thomas  Campbell  was  the  first 
to  select  as  a  subject  of  poesie^  the  Last 
Man.  It  is  most  melancholv^  even  to  a 
disposition  naturally  cheerful,  to  think 
on  the  huge  mass  of  unmixed  nonsense 
under  which  the  said  poor  ill-nsed  Last 
Man  has  been  buried.  Mr  Hood,  alive 
to  the  ludicrous,  has  viewed  the  Last 
Man  in  his  proper  light ;  and  had  the 
verses  been  published  two  years  ago, 
they  surely  would  have  saved  Mrs 
Shelley  from  the  perpetration  of  her 
stupid  cruelties.  Let  that  lady,  or  Mr 
Campbell,  set  fire  to  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  observe  the  way  in  which  sparks 
go  out — 

Hiere  goes  the  squire,  a  most  illustrious 

spark, 
And  there,  scarce  less  illustrious,  goes  the 

clerk ; 

but  no  one  poor  unhappy  devil  of  a 
spark  continues  scintillating  for  hours 
by  himself  among  the  ashes,  as  if  he 
would  never  go  out — but  require  three 
volumes  of  Memoirs  to  elucidate  his 
character — ^under  the  title  of  the  Last 
Spark.  The  idea  is  most  pitiful,  and 
unimaginative-^and  you  might  as  well 
prove  pathetic  at  a  gooseberrv  bush, 
over  the  fate  of  the  last  small  black 
hairy  grosset.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  the  Last  Man,  or  the  Last  Grosset, 
or  the  Last  Dew-drop,  or  the  Last 
Bose  of  Summer,  or  the  Last  Kick  to 
a  Cockney,  or  the  Last  Pot  of  Porter, 
or  the  Last  Long  Sermon, — but  the 
class  of  objects  to  which  they  one  and 
all  do  severallv  belong,  goes  off  after 
quite  another  fashion, — ^men/grossets, 
dew-drops,  sparks,  roses,  kicks,  and 
sermons,  all  perish,  not  by  a  con« 
secutive  scries  of  deaths,  but  by  si- 
multaneous extinction.  You  might 
OS  well  write  a  book  about  the  feelings 
of  the  hindhnost  horse  in  the  St  Le- 
ger — for  he  is  the  Last  Horse — as 
about  the  feelings  of  the  hindmost 
man  in  that  other  St  Leger,  on  which 
80  many  have  started,  and  in  which 
ibcf  come  past  the  judge's  stand  so 
elifse,  that  a,  winding-sheet  ni^ht  cover 
ihem  alL 

Mr  IJood'g  Last  Mod  is,  in  our  q»i. 


nion,  worth  fifty  of  Byi^'s  '<  dark« 
ness,"  (a  mere  daub),  a  hundred  and 
fifty  of  Campbell's  Last  Man,  and  five 
hundred  of  Mrs  Shclly's  abortion.-^ 
The  wood-cut  is  inimitable— quite 
Cruickshankish.  The  Last  Man  is  a 
sort  of  absurd  sailor-like  insolent 
ru£San,  sitting  vrith  arms  a-kimbo, 
cross-legged,  and  smoking  his  pipe  on 
the  cross-tree  of  a  gallows.  There 
stands  the  ladder,  never  more  to  be 
touched  by  human  foot.  There  de- 
pends the  halter  that  shall  hang  no 
more.  The  crows,  and  the  ravens, 
and  the  pies,  scent  the  Last  Man,  and 
encircle  nim  with  a  ring  of  wings,  eyes, 
beaks,  and  talons, — but  he  is  up  to 
the  sublimity  of  his  state  and  station^ 
and  puffing  away  from  the  grim  cor« 
n^  ckT  his  mouth,  seems  to  say  gruffly^ 
"  Don't  care  the  toss  of  a  tinkler  s  curse 
for  YOU  all."  By  the  way,  what  a  hea- 
venly calm  would  fall  upon  tlie  soul 
of  the  Last  Man,  if  we  were  assured 
that  he  had,  during  the  twenty  conclu- 
ding years  of  his  career,  been  over 
head  and  ears  in  debt !  Not  a  bam- 
bailif  on  the  face  of  the  uninhabited 
globe !  His  shoulder  now  free  for  ever 
from  touch  profane !  No  occasion  now 
to  take  the  benefit  of  the  Insolvent 
Act !  No  such  words  now,  as ''  within 
the  Rules."  The  curse  fled  for  ever— 
of  seeking  for  bail !  Oh  !  the  celestial 
comfort  of  knowing  that  there  is  no 
man  to  whom  he  owes  a  shilling — that 
widows  and  orphans  are  whining  and 
whimpering  against  him  no  more— 
and  that  the  persecuting  race  of 
tradesmen,  jewellers,  wine-merchants, 
breeches-makers,  and  above  all,  tailors, 
unrelenting  and  inimitable  in  their 
fractionals  even  as  very  men,  are  "  gra- 
ted down  to  dusty  nothing." — Oh,  here 
comes  Mr  Hood  a  "  Last  Man." 

THE  LAST  MAN. 

'TwAs  in  the  year  one  thousand  and  one, 

A  pleasant  morning  of  May, 

I  sat  on  the  galiows-tree,  all  alone, 

A>chaunting  a  merry  lay,— 

To  think  how  the  pest  had  spared  my 

life. 
To  sing  with  the  larks  that  day ! 

When  up  the  heath  came  a  jolly  knave, 
Like  a  scarecrow,  all  in  rags : 
it  made  me  crow  to  see  his  old  dads 
All  abroad  in  the  wiad,  like  flagn  ;— 
So  up  he  came  to  th«  tAmWt'%  loox 
And  pitched  down  Vi\a  \sie8A>}  \»a^v«-» 
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Good  Lord !  bow  blythe  the  old  beggar 

wu! 
At  pulling  out  his  scnpi,— 
The  very  sight  of  his  broken  oris 
Msde  a  work  in  his  wrinkled  chaps : 
■*  Come  down,**  says  he,  *'  you  Newgate* 

birdy 
And  have  a  taste  of  my  snaps  !**— - 

Then  down  the  rope»  like  a  tar  from  the 

mast^ 
I  dided,  and  by  him  stood : 
But  I  wish*d  myself  on  the  gallows  again 
¥nien  I  smelt  that  beggar's  food,— - 
A  fool  beef-bone  and  a  mouldy  crust  ;-— 
**  Oh  !*'  quoth  he»  **  the  heavens  are 

goodr 


i*> 


Then  alter  this  grace  he  cast  him  down : 

Says  I»  **  Y<m*U  get  sweeter  air 

A  pace  or  two  off,  on  the  windward 


For  the  felons'  bones  lay  there— 

But  he  only  langh'd  at  the  empty  dculls^ 

And  offer'd  them  part  of  his  fare. 

*'  I  never  harm'd  ikem,  and  they  won't 

harm  me: 
Let  the  proud  and  the  rich  be  cravens  !'* 
I  did  not  like  that  strange  beggar  man. 
He  look'd  so  up  at  the  heavens — 
Anon  he  shook  out  his  empty  old  poke ;— • 
"  There's  the  crams,"  saith  he,  **  for  the 

ravens  !** 

It  made  me  angry  to  see  his  face^ 

It  had  such  a  jesting  look ; 

But  while  I  made  up  my  mind  to  speak, 

A  small  case-bottle  he  took : 

Quoth  he,  **  Though  I  gather  the  green 

water- cress. 
My  drink  is  not  of  the  brook !' 
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Fun  manners-like  he  tender'd  the  dram ; 
Oh  it  came  of  a  dainty  cask ! 
But,  whenever  it  came  to  his  turn  to  pull, 
'*  Your  leave,  good  sir,  I  must  ask ; 
But  I  always  wipe  the  brim  with  my 

sleeve, 
When  a  hang^nan  sups  at  my  flask !" 

And  then  he  laogh'd  so  loudly  and  long. 
The  churl  was  quite  out  of  breath ; 
I  thought  the  very  Old  One  was  come 
To  mock  me  before  my  death. 
And  wish'd  I  had  buried  the  dead  men's 

bones 
That  were  lying  about  the  heath ! 

But  the  beggar  gave  me  a  jolly  cLipb— 
"  CoqM,  let  us  pledge  each  other. 
Foe  all  the  wide  warJd  is  dead  beside, 
Aad  wm  mn  brother  and  brother^ 
I're  a  jmnUng  fyt  thee  in  my  heart, 
Aa  ifw9  had  come  of  one  mother. 


"  I've  a  yearning  for  tliee  in  my  heart 
That  almost  makes  me  weep, 
For  as  I  pass'd  from  town  to  town 
The  Yolks  were  all  stone-asleep,— 
But  when  I  saw  thee  sitting  aloft. 
It  made  me  both  laugh  and  leap !" 

Now  a  curse  (I  thought)  be  on  his  lov^, 

And  a  curse  upon  his  mirth,— 

An  it  were  not  for  that  beggar,  man 

I'd  be  the  King  of  the  earth,— 

But  I  promis'd  myself,  an  hour  should  come 

To  make  him  rue  his  birth  !— 

So  down  we  sat  and  bous'd  again 

nil  the  sun  was  in  mid-sky. 

When  just  as  the  gentle  west-wind  came. 

We  hearken'd  a  dismal  cry : 

'*  Up,  up,  on  the  tree,"  quoth  the  beggar 

man, 
**  Till  those  horrible  dogs  go  by  V 
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And,  lo !  from  the  forest's  far-off  skirts^ 

They  came  all  yelling  for  gore, 

A  hundred  hounds  pursuing  at  once. 

And  a  panting  hart  before^ 

Till  he  sunk  adown  at  the  galtows*  foot. 

And  there  his  haunches  they  tore ! 

His  haunches  they  tore,  without  a  horn 
To  tell  when  the  chase  was  done ; 
And  there  was  not  a  single  scarlet  coat 
To  flaunt  it  in  the  sun !— - 
I  turn'd,  and  look'd  at  the  beggar  man. 
And  his  tears  dropt  one  by  one! 

And  with*  curses  sore  he  chid  at  the 

hounds. 
Till  the  last  dropt  out  of  sight, 
Anon  saith  he,  "  let's  down  again. 
And  ramble  for  our  delight. 
For  the  world's  all  free,  and  we  may  chooae 
A  right  cozie  barn  for  to-night !" 

With  that  he  set  up  his  staff  on  end. 
And  it  fell  with  the  point  due  West ; 
So  we  fared  that  way  to  a  city  great. 
Where  the  folks  had  died  of  the  pest— » 
It  was  fine  to  enter  in  house  and  hall, 
Wherever  it  liked  me  best  !— 

For  the  porters  all  were  stiff  and  cold. 

And  could  not  lift  their  heads ; 

And  when  we  came  where  their  masters 

h»y, 
The  rats  leapt  out  of  the  beds : 
The  grandest  palaces  in  the  land 
Were  as  free  as  workhouse  sheds. 

But  the  beggar  man  made  a  mumping 

fieiee. 
And  knocked  at  everf  gate*. 
It  made  me  curse  to  beax  Vio^  \v«  \iV^ 

ned. 
So  our  fellowship  lutiOd  lo\ukU» 


» 
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Ai4  I  bade  Urn  walk  the  world  Iqp  hin- 

self. 
For  I  ficuru*d  no  bumUe  a  niato ! 

So  A«  tumM  right  and  /  turB*d  kft^ 

As  if  we  liAd  neYer  met ; 

And  I  chose  a  fair  stone  house  for  myself, 

for  the  city  was  all  to  let ; 

And  for  three  brave  holydays  drank  my 

fiU 
Of  the  choicest  that  I  could  get. 

And  because  my  jerkin  was  coane  and 

worn, 
I  got  me  a  properer  yest : 
It  was  purple  velvet,  stitch*d  o*er  with 

gold. 
And  a  shining  star  at  the  breast,— 
'Twas  enough  to  fetch  old  Joan  from  her 

grave 
To  see  me  so  purely  drest  !— 

But  Joaa  was  dead  and  under  the  mould, 

And  every  buxom  lass ; 

In  vain  I  watch*d,  at  the  window  pane^ 

For  a  Christian  soul  to  pass  ;— 

Jfiat  sheep  and  kine  wander'd  up  the 

street. 
And  browz*d  on  the  new-come  grass.— 

When  lo !  I  spied  the  old  beggar  man, 
And  lustily  he  did  sing  I— - 
His  rags  were  lapp'd  in  a  scarlet  cloak^ 
Apd  a  crown  he  had  like  a  King ; 
So  he  stept  right  up  before  my  gate 
And  danced  me  a  saucy  fling ! 

Heaven  mend  us  all! — ^but,  within  my 

mind, 
I  had  kill'd  him  then  and  there ; 
To  see  him  lording  so  braggart-like 
That  was  bom  to  his  beggar*8  five. 
And  how  he  had  stolen  the  royal  crown 
His  betters  were  meant  to  wear. 

But  God  forbid  that  a  thief  should  die 

Without  his  share  of  the  hiws! 

So  I  nimbly  whipt  my  tackle  out. 

And  soon  tied  up  his  cUiws,— 

I  was  judge  myself,  and  jury,  and  all, 

And  solemnly  tried  the  cause. 

But  the  beggar  man  woukl  not  plead,  but 

cried 
Like  a  babe  without  its  corals, 
'For  he  knew  how  hard  it  is  apt  to  go 
When  the  law  and  a  thief  have  quarrels  ; 
There  was  not  a  Christian  soul  alive 
To  speak  a  word  for  his  morals. 

Oh,  how  gaily  I  doff  *d  my  costly  gear. 
And  put  on  nj  workaday  clothes ;— • 
V  mts  tired  of§ucb  a  long  Sunday  life, 


CHUk 

And  never  w«t  one  4tf  the  klote ; 

But  tlie  beggar  man  ^[rumbled  a  weary 

deal. 
And  made  many  crooked  mouthe. 

So  I  haurd  him  off  to  the  gallows*  fbot. 
And  blinded  him  in  his  bags ; 
*T«vas  a  weary  job  to  heave  him  up^ 
For  a  doom*d  man  always  lags ; 
But  by  ten  of  the  olpek  he  was  off  Ut  lege 
In  the  wind,  and  airing  his  rags ! 

So  there  he  bung,  and  there  I  stood 

The  LAST  MAN  left  alive. 

To  have  my  own  will  of  all  the  earth : 

Qjooth  J,  now  I  shall  thrive ! 

But  when  was  ever  honey  made 

With  one  bee  in  a  hive  ? 

My  conscience  began  to  gnaw  my  hoarl 

Before  the  day  was  doae^ 

For  other  men's  lives  had  all  gone  oot^ 

Like  candles  in  the  sun  t— 

But  it  seem*d  as  if  1  had  broke^  at  kst, 

A  thousand  necka  in  one  I 

So  I  went  and  cut  his  body  down 

To  bury  it  decentlie  ;— 

God  send  there  were  any  good  soni  alive 

To  do  the  like  by  me ! 

But  the  wild  dogs  came  with  terrible 

speed. 
And  bay'd  me  up  the  tree. 

My  sight  was  like  a  drunkard's  sights 
And  my  head  began  to  swim, 
To  see  their  jaws  all  white  with  foara. 
Like  the  ravenous  ocean  brim  ;— 
But  when  the  wild  dogs  trotted  away. 
Their  jaws  were  bloody  and  grim  I 

Their  jaws  were  bloody  and  grim,  good 

Lord! 
But  the  beggar  man,  where  was  he  ?•— 
There  was  nought  of  him  but  some  rib* 

bons  of  rags 
Below  the  gallows*  tree  !— 
I  know  the  Devil,  when  I  am  dead. 
Will  send  his  hounds  for  me!-» 

« 

I've  buried  my  babies  one  by  one. 
And  dug  the  deep  hole  for  Joan, 
And  cover'd  the  faces  of  kith  and  kin. 
And  felt  the  old  diurchjwrd  stone 
Go  cold  to  my  heart,  full  many  a  time, 
But  I  never  felt  so  lone  ! 

For  the  lion  and  Adam  were  company, 
And  the  tiger  him  beguil'd ; 
But  the  simple  kine  are  foes  to  my  life, 
And  the  household  brutes  are  wild. 
If  the  veriest  cue  would  lick  my  handy 
I  oouMk  teve  \t  \Skt  ^  c\iM\ 
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And  the  h^ggHt  man's  gkott  bewU  mj 

dreamy 
At  night  to  make  me  madder^— 
And  mj  wretched  contciepce,  within  mj 

breastf 
Ii  like  a  flinging  adder  ;— 
I  tigh  when  I  past  the  gallows*  fboC» 
And  look  at  the  rope  and  ladder ! 

For  hanging  looks  8WBBt,-^Nity  alas  1  in 

•  vain. 
My  desperate  fancy  tiegs,-^ 
1  must  turn  my  cup  of  sorrows  quite  up» 
And  drink  it  to  the  dregs,— 
For  there  is  not  another  man  alive 
In  the  world,  to  pull  my  legs ! 

A  genuine  poem,  so  far  from  being 
degraded  in  our  imagination  by  a  sue- 
oemd  parody,  rises  up  more  oeauti- 
fdl  beside  its  caricatured  Eidolon. 
What  the  worse  hai  the  "  Eleg^  in 
the  Country  Church-yard"  been  or  the 
many  thousand  parodies  that  its  un- 
paralleled popularity  has  provoked? 
Not  a  whit.  On  the  contrary,  it 
triumphs  oter  them  all ;  either  send- 
inc  them  into  utter  obliTion,  or  em« 
bslming  them,  by  means  of  some  por- 
tico of  its  own  immortal  spirit  trans- 
fused into  the  otherwise  perishable 
materials.  But  a  counterfeit  poem  can* 
not  endure  the  test  ofparody,  and  falls 
to  pieces  at  once.  Its  bollowness  is 
exposed — ^its  glitter  is  seen  not  to  be 
gold— and  the  parodist  appearing  a 
much  cleverer  artist  than  his  original, 
his  original  is  diriied  for  life.  Mr 
Campbell  is  a  poet  of  a  very  high  or^ 
der,  but  his  Last  Man  is  a  poem  of  a 
very  low  order ;  and  Mr  Hood's  Last 
Man  beats  him  all  to  sticks  at  his  own 
weapons.  Mr  Hood's  Last  Man  is  not 
a  pBoody,  it  is  true,  of  Mr  Campbell's 
Last  Man  ;  but  the  whole  conception 
of  such  a  person  as  a  Last  Man  is  with 
great  power  burlesqued,  and  that  is 
the  same  thing  in  our  present  argu- 
ment Had  there  been  anything  real- 
ly sublime,  or  striking,  or  terrible,  in 


the  idM  of  a  Last  Usa,  Mr  Hood's 
poem  would  have  left  it  unimpaired 
m  mir  imaginatknis ;  but  the  very  idea 
being  in  itself  absurd,  and  contrary  to 
the  very  natore  and  constitution  of 
things,  not  even  to  be  dreamt  on  a 
supperof  pork-chops,  Mr  Hood's  poem 
has  exposed  its  aosurdity:  and  the 
Last  Man  of  Mr  Campbell  drifting 
along  in  a  ship  to  shores  where  all  are 
dumb,  is  just  as  grotesque  a  Christian, 
as  Mr  Hood's  Laist  Man,  perched  and 
puffing  on  the  pllows-tree,  with  a 
pound  of  pigtail  m  each  pocket  of  his 
trowsers,  and  a  half-chewed  quid  in 
the  envelope  of  his  jacket-sleeve,  and 
a  club  of  hair,  tufted  like  a  slot's  tail, 
hanging  down  to  his  hurdles. 

What  is  the  use  of  a  review  that 
gives  you,  here  and  there,  a  bit  of  ex- 
tract cut  out,  without  skill  or  selection, 
from  the  body  of  a  poem  ?  When  we 
do  quote,  wnich  is  but  seldom,  we 
quote  lai^y ;  just  as  when  we  do 
quaff,  which  is  not  so  seldom,  we  qualf 
largely;  for  nothing  is  so  unsatisfactory 
as  a  mere  taste — ^nothing  so  consolatory 
as  a  flowing  bumper.  You  cannot  dd 
an  author  a  greater  disservice  than  to 
show  him  up  in  separate  stanzas.  An 
extremely  good-looking  man,  when 
you  see  him  upon  the  whole,  and  as 
large  as  he  is  in  life,  has  not  perhaps 
any  one  very  remarkable  point  about 
him— a  noor  calf  to  his  le^,  no  great 
shakes  of  a  foot,  a  breast  of  madequate 
breadth  perhaps,  loins  too  narrow,  and 
knees  far  from  being  unexeeptionable. 
Yet  the  ioui-ensembU  is  a  man  of  pre- 
possessing exterior  nevertheless,  and 
a  man  that,  by  pure  captivation,  sub- 
sequently mames  an  heiress.  We 
wish  it  were  in  our  power  to  present 
bodily  to  our  readers,  the  "  Irish 
Schodmaster," — Bar  he  is  a  rare  peda- 
gogue— and  just  such  a  Romeo  as 
would  have  carried  off  that  Juliet, 
Shenstone's  Schoolmistress.  He  would 
have  made  her  heart  go  pit-a-pat.-— 
Behold  him  l 
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*'  No  chair  he  Iwtb,  the  awful  Pedagogue, 
Sueh  as  would  magisterial  hams  imbed, 
But  sitteth  lowly  on  a  beechen  log, 
Secure  in  high  authority  and  dread : 
Large,  as  a  dome  for  Learning,  seems  his  head, 
AndC  like  Apollo's,  all  beset  with  rays. 
Because  his  loeks  are  so  unkemp  and  red. 
And  stand  abroad  in  many  several  ways  :— 
No  laurel  crown  he  wears,  howbeit  his  cap  is  baize. 

^  And,  ujideraeMtb,  a  pair  of  shaggy  brows 
O'erbutg  ns  many  eyes  of  gizzani  hue, 
TbMt  /oirard  giblet  of  a  fowl,  which  tihows^ 
A  mongrel  lint,  that  is  nc  brown  no  blue  ; 
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'  Hii  noMy— It  it  a  coml  to  the  Tiew, 
Well  nourish'd  with  Pierian  Potheen,— 
For  much  he  loves  hit  native  mountain  dew;— 
But  to  depict  the  dye  would  lack,  I  ween, 

A  hottle-red,  in  tenna,  as  well  as  bottle-green. 

**  As  for  his  eoat*  *tis  such  a  jerkin  short 
As  Spenser  had,  ere  he  composed  his  Tales ; 
But  underneath  he  hath  no  rest,  nor  aught. 
So  that  the  wind  his  airy  breast  assails ; 
Below,  he  wears  the  nether  garb  of  mdes. 
Of  crimson  plush,  but  non-plush'd  at  the  knee ;— • 
Thence  further  down  the  native  red  prevails, 
Of  his  own  native  fleecy  hosierie  :— 
Two  sandals,  without  soles,  complete  his  cap-a-peck 

"  Nathless,  for  dignity,  he  now  doth  lap 
His  function  in  a  magisterial  gown, 
That  shows  more  countries  in  it  than  a  map,— 
Blue  tinct,  and  red,  and  green,  and  russet  brown. 
Besides  some  blots,  standing  for  country-town ; 
And  eke  some  rents,  for  streams  and  rivers  wide  ; 
But,  sometimes,  bashful  when  he  looks  adown. 
He  turns  the  garment  of  the  other  side. 
Hopeful  that  so  the  botes  may  never  be  espied !' 
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He  is  a  tremendous  disciplinarian^  before  whom  Dr  Busby  shrinks  into  a* 
thadow.  Mr  Hood  foredooms  him,  on  account  of  bis  cruelties,  to  a  cer- 
tain place  where  there  are  no  holidays — and  nothing  for  a  pedagogue  ta 
flog  at,  seeing  that  it  is  bottomless.  Yet  doth  this  good-natured  bard  re- 
lent in  the  very  next  stanza,  and  acknowledge,  that  as  a  tree,  should  be  tried 
bj  its  fixdta,  there  is  not  one  in  all  the  orchard  superior  to  the  birch. 

'*  Yet  would  the  Muse  not  chide  the  wholesome  nse 
Of  needful  discipline,  in  due  degree. 
Devoid  of  sway,  what  wrongs  will  time  produce. 
Whene'er  the  twig  untrain'd  grows  up  a  tree ! 
This  shall  a  Carder,  that  a  Wbiteboy  be, 
Ferocious  leaders  of  atrocious  bands. 
And  Learning's  help  be  used  for  iniamie; 
By  lawless  clerks,  that,  with  their  bloody  hands. 
In  murder'd  English  write  Rock's  murderous  commands.. 

**  But,  ah !  what  shrilly  cry  doth  now  alarm 
The  sooty  fowls  that  dozed  upon  the  beam. 
All  sudden  fluttering  from  the  brandish'd  arm. 
And  cackling  chorus  with  the  human  scream ! 
Meanwhile,  the  scourge  plies  that  unkindly  seam 
In  Pbelim's  brogues,  which  bares  his  naked  skin. 
Like  traitor  gap  in  warlike  fort,  I  deem. 
That  falsely  lets  the  fierce  besieger  in. 
Nor  seeks  the  Piedagogue  by  other  course  to  win. 

"  No  parent  dear  he  hath  to  heed  his  cries  ;— 
Alas !  his  parent  dear  is  for  aloof, 
And  deep  in  Seven-Dial  cellar  lies, 
KlU'd  by  kind  cudgel-play,  or  gin  of  proof. 
Or  climbeth,  catwise,  on  some  London  roof. 
Singing,  perchance,  a  lay  of  Erin's  Isle, 
Or,  whilst  he  labour^  weaves  a  ftmcy-woof, 
DmuDtngbe  BeeshiM  home, — ^his  Phelim  sm\\e\— 
Ah  me!  that  iockfrss  imp,  who  weepeth  aU  t\\c  vf\vAe\ 


litrO  Unkims  and  Oddiiies.  ^ 

**  Ab  !  who  can  paint  tbat  hard  and  heavy  tiina^ 
Wbeu  first  the  scholar  lists  in  Learning's  train. 
And  mounts  her  mgged  steep,  enforced  to  climb. 
Like  sooty  imp,  by  sharp  posterior  pain 
From  bloody  twi|jr,  and  eke  that  Indian  cane, 
Wherein,  alas !  no  sugar*d  juices  dwell ; 
For  this,  the  while  one  stripling's  sluices  drain. 
Another  weepeth  over  chilblains  fell, 
Always  upon  the  heel,  yet  never  to  be  well! 

'*  Anon  a  third,  for  his  delicious  root. 
Late  ravished  from  his  tooth  by  elder  chit. 
So  soon  is  human  violence  afoot^ 
So  hardly  is  the  harmless  biter  Ut ! 
Meanwhile,  the  tyrant,  with  untinely  wit 
And  mouthing  fiice,  derides  the  small  one*8  moan. 
Who,  all  lamenting  for  bis  loss,  doth  sit. 
Alack,— mischance  comes  seldomtimes  alone. 
But  aye  the  worried  dog  must  rue  more  curs  than  one. 

**  For  lo !  the  Pedagogue,  with  sudden  drub. 
Smites  his  scald-head,  that  is  already  sore,— > 
Superfluous  wound,— auch  is  Misfortune's  rub  ! 
Who  straight  makes  answer  with  redoubled  roar. 
And  sheds  salt  tears  twice  faster  than  before. 
That  still,  with  backward  fiitt,  he  strives  to  dry ; 
Washing,  with  brackish  moisture,  o'er  and  o'er. 
His  muddy  cheek,  that  grows  more  fdul  thereby. 
Till  all  his  rainy  face  looks  grim  at  rainy  sky." 

The  Irish  Schoolmaster  is  a  scholar^  as  the  following  stanzas  show. 

**  Now  all  is  bash'd,  and,  with  a  look  profound, 
The  Dominie  lays  ope  the  learned  page  ; 
(So  be  it  called)  although  he  doth  expound 
without  a  book,  both  Greek  and  Latin  sage ; 
Now  telleth  he  of  Rome's  rude  infant  age, 
How  Romulus  was  bred  in  savage  wood 
By  wet-nurse  wol^  devoid  of  wolfish  rage  ; 
And  laid  foundation-stone  of  walls  of  mud. 
But  watered  it,  alas !  with  warm  fraternal  blood. 

"  Anon,  he  turns  to  that  Homeric  war. 
How  Troy  was  sieged  like  Londonderry  town ; 
And  stout  Achilles,  at  his  jaunting-car, 
Dragg'd  mighty  Hector  with  a  bloody  crown  ; 
And  eke  the  bard,  that  sung  of  their  renown. 
In  garb  of  Greece,  most  beggar-like  and  torn. 
He  paints,  with  colly,  wand'ring  up  and  down. 
Because,  at  once,  in  seven  cities  bom ; 
And  §09  of  parish  rights,  was,  all  his  days  forlorn." 

In  old  Mythology,  too^  he  instructs  his  pupils,  and  then,  is  recommended 
in  the  evidence  before  the  committee  on  the  affairs  of  Ireland^  explains  the  Mad- 
ihusimn  doctrine  of  population. 

**  From  sucli  quaint  themes  he  turns,  at  last,  aside 
To  new  philosophies,  that  still  are  green. 
And  shows  wliat  rail-roads  have  been  track'd,  to  guide 
The  wheels  of  great  political  machine  ; 
If  English  com  should  grow  abroad,  I  ween, 
And  gold  be  made  of  gold,  or  paper  sheet ; 
How  njuny  pigs  he  bom,  to  each  spalpeen  ; 
,^"d,  Mb  !  bow  man  aha//  thrive  beyond  hi^  meat, — 
Witb  twenty  aoul$  alive,  to  one  square  sod  of  p«al  V 
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WMnu  and  OddUies.  D^an. 

We  cannot  but  give,  continttoiu^  the  eonduding  BtaniHis  of  this  Tery  clever 
poem. 

**  Now  by  the  creeping  ahadowt  of  the  noon. 
The  hour  is  come  to  lay  aside  their  lore ; 
The  cheerfiil  pedagogue  perceives  it  soon, 
And  cries,  *  Begone  !*  unto  the  imp%— and  four 
Snatch  their  two  hats  and  straggle  for  the  door. 
Like  ardent  spirits  vented  frooa  a  cask, 
All  blythe  and  boisterotts,«->but  leave  two  more, 
With  Heading  made  Uneasy  for  a  task. 
To  weep,  whilst  all  their  mates  in  merry  sunshine  bask» 

**  Like  sportive  elfins,  on  the  verdant  sod. 
With  tender  moss  so  sleekly  overgrown. 
That  doth  not  hurt,  but  kiss,  the  sole  unshod, 
So  soothly  kind  is  £rin  to  her  own ! 
And  one,  at  Hare  and  Hound,  plays  all  alone,— 
For  Fhe]im*s  gone  to  tend  his  step-dame*s  cow ; 
Ah !  Pbelim's  step-dame  is  a  eanker*d  crone ! 
Whilst  other  twain  play  at  an  Ir^  row, 
And|  with  shillelah  saudl,  break  one  another's  brow ! 

«  But  carefbl  Pominie,  with  ceaseless  thrift 
Now  cbangeth  ferula  for  niral  hoe ; 
But,  first  of  all,  with  tender  hand  doth  shift 
His  college  gown,  because  of  solar  glow, 
And  hangs  it  on  a  buth,  to  scarce  the  crow : 
Meanwhile,  he  plants  in  earth  the  dappled  beait. 
Or  trains  the  young  potatoes  all  a-row. 
Or  plucks  the  fragrant  leek  for  pottage  £;reenf 
With  that  crisp  curiy  herb,  call'd  Kale  in  Aberdeen. 

**  And  so  he  wisely  spends  the  fruitful  hours, 
Link*d  each  to  each  by  labour,  like  a  bee ; 
Or  rules  in  Learning's  hall,  or  trims  her  bow'rs ;— r 
Would  there  were  many  more  such  wights  as  be. 
To  sway  each  capital  aoademie 
^  Of  Cam  and  Isis,  for,  alapk!  at  each 

There  dwells,  I  wot,  some  dronish  Dominie, 
That  does  no  garden  work,  nor  yet  doth  teach. 
But  wears  a  floury  head,  and  talks  in  flow*ry  speech  !*' 

The  three  last  lines  are  the  only  bad  again,  with  the  sole  view  and  expreat 

ones  in  the  poem — and  they  are  as  bad  purpose  of  finding  faults,  like  other 

as  can  be — falsely  conceived  and  poor«  critics.  Where  the  deuce  is  that  poor, 

ly  .expressed.   Mr  Hood  will  have  the  meitn,  miserable  wood-cut  gone,  that 

goodness  to  delete  them^  and  supply  we  heard  a  contributor  abusing  the 

their  place,  next  edition,  with  otiiers  other  day  in  the  piddle  shop  ?  Where 

about  the  Irish  Schoolmaster  himself^  the  weaJc  and  watery  lines  about  a 

and  leave  the  Cam  and  the  Isis  to  flow  grey  mare's  tail  ?  Confound  us,  if  we 

on  undisturbed.    Nothing  more  com-  can  find  either  the  one  or  the  other, 

mon  than  to  hear  amiable  and  ingeni-  "Well,  then,  what  is  the  use  of  any  far- 

oua  men  like  Mr  Hood,  sneering  at  ther  botheration  ? 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam-        Mr  Thomas  Hood,  we  wish  you  a 

bridge.    Such  sneers  are  very  silly —  happy  New-Year,  and  many  returns 

and  make  the  sneerer  look  like  an  ab-  of  tne  season.    Write  serious  verses 

solute  ninny.    It  was  probably  no  as  well  as  Jocular — for  you  write  them 

fault  of  Mr  Hood's  that  he  did  not  very  sweetly,  very  simply,  very  natu- 

reoeive  a  University  education.    But  rally,  indeed ;  but  beware  of  a  slight 

he  would  have  been  none  the  worse —  inclination  towards  — .    You  know 

indeed  much  the  better  of  one ;  and  what  we  mean.    Remember  the  last 

aaoe  bis  lot  forbtide,  be  should  regret^  letter  in  the  al^Viabet.    Gtuft'  old  Ge- 

^tAer  than  exult,  diAt  he  has  no  Alma  neral  Izzard  la  'jel  aV\Ner-«>  V\v\v>Jti«x 

^sr.  '^^^  caution— ¥  axe  Ockefcyi^W,lL\tfSBi^ 

^  us  now  look  over  the  volttme  Hood— Yait  iCkice  ^«3iL 
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WHAT  WILL  BSCO^S  OP  rC(OR  IBILAWD  ? 


Que  deTiendrm  Paris?  was  the  aob- 
ject  of  a  {ttmphlet  which  excited  much 
interest  in  France  about  forty-fife 
years  since.  It  was  written  by  Mer- 
der,  Init  soon  loat  its  popularity  in 
the  erentful  scenes  that  notions  after 
took  place.  I  foiget^  now^  to  what  ul« 
timate  fortune  he  destined  the  great 
city;  but  I  remember  well^  that  his 
foresight  included  some  of  those  revo- 
lutionary trasediesy  which  some  of  the 
actorsy  tbough  of  course  unknown  to 
him,  must  ever  have  contemplated. 
This  refiection  affi>rds  no  great  eo^ 
cooragemeot  to  similar  undertakings 
in  the  line  of  prediction.  £vents>  great 
or  little,  are  in  the  hands  of  superior 
direction ;  and  unimproved  man  only 
shows  the  blind  presumption  of  igno- 
rance in  an  endeavour  to  anticipate 
them.  Probable  consequences  are  all 
that  we  can  safely  pretend  to  point 
out ;  and  hence  the  office  of  human 
wisdom  is^  to  make  choice  of  such 
measures  as  are  most  likely  to  lead  to 
private  happiness  and  national  pros- 
perity. 

Though  far  from  entertaining  the 
presumptuous  design  of  assuming  the 
pophetic  character^  and  endeavour- 
ing to  solve  a  question  which  certain- 
Jj  must  now  ofier  itself  to  every  re- 
flecting mind— ^ue  deviendra  Ireland? 
-^yet  It  may  not  be  either  unamuaing 
or  uninstructive,  to  contemplate  the 
anticipations  which  probably  occur  to 
many  of  the  parties  interested  in  its 
future  state.  The  present  state  of 
things  seems  to  indicate  the  approach 
of  some  considerable  change^ — some 
important,  and,  I  had  almost  said,  re- 
volutionary convulsion.  In  civilised 
countries,  wealth  and  intellect  are  the 
great  political  directors,  and  the  wis- 
dom and  influence  of  the  few,  over- 
rule and  govern  the  many.  In  Ireland, 
long  famous  for  Bulls — and  this  is  not 
among  the  least  absurd  of  that  Idnd— 
an  opposite  system  is  endeavoured  to 
be  establuhed.  Wealth,  intellect,  edu- 
cation, and  knowledge,  are  as  a  feather 
in  the  political  scale  of  her  Milesian 
patriots,  who  look  to  nothing  but  arith- 
metic, and  calculate  the  power,  worth, 
and  excellence  of  a  state,  by  the  num- 
ber of  two-legged  brutes  it  produces. 
What  we  include  in  their  estimate  of 
mt'/Uanf,  the  emmnous  mass  of  hu« 
jBMO  bdngs  who  mto  more  degraded  by 


the  absurdities  of  a  servile  superstition, 
than  even  by  their  sloth,  ignorance, 
and  barbarity,  what  a  precious  fund 
is  here  for  choosing  senators,  filling 
civil  offices,  and  contributing,  by  their 
intellectual  endowments,  to  the  ho- 
nour and  glory  of  the  Isle  of  Sainta! 
What  a  pity  it  is  that  pigs  cannot 
speak — ^vorily  they  would  make  noble 
Irish  forty-shilling  freeholders  \  I  have 
certainly  seen  many  of  the  swinish 
midtitude  dragged  into  an  election 
court,  who  knew  just  as  much  of  what 
they  were  about,  as  the  grunting  in- 
mates of  the  smoky  cabin.  Such  are 
the  electors  whose  wisdom  is  to  im- 
prove the  national  councils, — whose 
suffrages  are  to  decide  the  fate  of  Irish 
elections, — and  whose  freedom  of  ac- 
tion, and  unbiassed  purity  of  judg- 
ment, have  been  extolled  above  idl 
Greek,  above  all  Roman  fame !  1  The 
last,  indeed,  excites  no^wondcr;  con- 
|;eniality  of  worth  is  the  natural  ob- 
ject of  laudation,  and  as  the  praised, 
so  are  the  praisers.  A  forty-shilling 
election  in  Ireland  is  a  thing  sui  ge^ 
neri$i  and  may  be  the  subject  of  some 
future  communication. 

To  return  to  our  sutgect, — MTiat, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  various  specula- 
ting parties,  is  to  be,  or  at  least  ought 
to  be,  the  fate  of  Ireland  ?  Foreigners 
probably  think  that  there  are  but  two 
parties  to  the  question, — the  Protes- 
tants and  the  Roman  Catholics,— but 
they  are  much  mistaken.  To  one  well 
acquainted  with  Irish  matters,  there 
appears  to  be  five,  all  entertaining  dif- 
ferent views,  though  not  all  in  pre- 
sent disagreement  with  each  o^er.  I 
reckon  two  ProtesUnt  parties,  and 
three  Romsn  Catholic ;  and  what 
seems  most  remarkable  is,  that  the 
three  latter,  though  now  least  di« 
vided,  and  apparently  quite  consent 
tient,  are  nevertheless  at  bottom,  and 
with  respect  to  ultimate  objects, 
the  most  discordant  of  any*  The 
object  of  one  of  these  Protestant  par* 
ties  is  the  roost  unmixed  and  sim<« 
pie  of  all, — ^being  no  other  than  the 
preservation  of  the  present  consti^ 
tution  in  church  and  state  ; — and, 
truly,  considering  how  well  it  baa. 
worked  since  iu  ealab^il^tneTlV  vik 
ltf88,  their  attachment  to  ^ioxm  «1 
government,  ao  povfctiuW^  i««wft- 
mended  by  pracUcaL  xeKu\\*,  *««»» 
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neither  rery  strange,  nor,  though  some 
of  our  rulers  think  otherwise,  very  re- 
prehensible. The  predictive  fears  of 
this  party  are,  that  to  innovate  is  to 
injure, — that  it  is  better  some  should 
be  excluded  from  power,  than  the 
^hole  fabric  endangered, — and  that 
the  best  security  for  national  happi« 
ness,  is  to  be  found  in  an  inviolable 
adherence  to  those  principles  by  which 
that  happiness  has  been  achieved. 

The  second  Protestant  party  are 
willing  to  admit  that  the  present  sys- 
tem has  worked  well ;  but  they  never- 
theless think,  that  it  may  be  impro- 
ved. Now,  as  every  work  of  man  is 
confessedly  imperfect,  nobody  in  his 
senses  will  deny  that  even  the  Bri- 
tish Constitution  may  be  capable  of 
improvement;  as  a  general  position, 
it  is  quite  incontrovertible.  But 
when  one  considers  that  the  great 
cause  of  improvement  in  10*88  con- 
sisted in  excluding  from  political 
power,  in  a  Protestant  state,  the  mem- 
bers of  a  Church  avowedly,  irrevoca- 
bly, and  rootedly  hostile  to  every  de- 
scription of  Protestantism,  it  should 
seem  that  the  removal  of  the  founda- 
tion was  rather  an  odd  way  of  strength- 
ening and  improving  the  political  fa- 
bric erected  upon  it.  There  is  indeed 
one  mode  of  invalidating  the  force  of 
this  objection  to  the  proposed  improve- 
ment, and  that  is  the  removal  of  that 
avowed  and  inveterate  hostility — the 
return  of  that  Church  to  those  evan- 
gelical principles  on  which  the  several 
Apostolic  Churches  first  set  out — the 
renunciation  of  her  claims  to  univer- 
aal  dominion,  spiritual  as  well  as  tem- 
poral— and  her  taking  a  seat  among 
the  Christian  assemblies  of  the  earth 
as  an  equal,  not  as  a  Mistress.  Let 
this  be  done,  and  all  objections  to  po- 
litical union  vanish;  true  Christian 
charity,  so  eloquently  delineated  by  St 
Paul,  resumes  its  place,  and  the  divine 
petition,  "  Thy  kingdom  come,"  be- 
comes an  appropriate  prayer  in  the 
mouth  of  all  Christians;  for  how  it 
can  come,  when  one  Church  not  only 
obstinately  rcjt-cts  communion  with, 
but  absolutely  reprobates  and  anathe- 
matises every  other  professor  of  Chris- 
tianity, I  cannot  possibly  conceive. — 
Let  this  be  done,  and  religious  har- 
mony will  not  only  succeed  to  religious 
discord,  but  the  Church  of  Rome  will 
recover  much  of  that  ground  which 
ehe  has  lost,  and  regain  by  love  what 
abe  vainly  endeavours  to  maintain  by 
artifice,  hj  deluiioD,  by  ignonuioe,  and 


by  terror.    That  this  time  of  general   ' 
concord  will  come,  we  have  satisfactory  ^ 
assurance ;  and  one  thing  we  may  pro-  -"^ 
nounce  with  perfect  certainty,  that  it   ' 
will  not  come  by  the  return  of  di»«   ' 
senters  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  oc   ^ 
that  those  who  have  happily  cmaiici«    ' 
pated  themselves  from  her  thraldom    ' 
will,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  ever 
come  back  to  her  chains.     Nor  is  it 
requisite  to  the  attainment  of  "  a  con- 
summation so  devoutly  to  be  wished/' 
that  agreement  of  opinion  should  be 
perfectly  unanimous,  tor  that  the  na- 
ture of  human  intellect  shows  to  be 
impossible ;  it  will  be  sufficient  that 
all  agree  in  essentials ;  that  all  treat 
each  other  with  mutual  charity  and 
forbearance,  and  that  the  sole  conten- 
tion among  the  disciples  of  Christ  be, 
which  shall  best  ooey  their  Divine 
Master.    Let  the  Church  of  Rome 
look  well  to  this,  for  nothing  but  the 
exclusion  of  knowledge,  that  is   to 
say,  nothing  but  a  miracle  beyond  her 
power  to  work,  even  were  all  the  kings 
of  the  earth  on  her  side,  will  be  able 
to  restore  that  barbarous  domination 
which  all  fhe  xtgns  of  the  times  have 
not  yet  convinced  her  that  it  is  im* 
possible  to  regain. 

It  is  but  charitable  to  believe,  that 
those  Protestant  politicians  who  think 
to  invigorate  the  British  Constitution 
by  an  infusion  of  Roman  Catholic 
strength,  have  acted  upon  the  supposi' 
tion  that  the  Romish  Church  is  re- 
formed— that  she  no  longer  maintains 
her  idle  pretensions  to  supreme  domi- 
nation— that  her  superstitious  prac- 
tices are  abated,  and  her  intolerant 
spirit  liberalised — and  that,  though 
tne  Church  nominally  keeps  up  her 
titles,  and  follows  her  old  forms,  yet 
that  the  lay  members  of  her  commu- 
nity, at  least,  utterly  disclaim  her  in- 
fluence in  political  matters — that  they  ^ 
adhere  to  iier,  not  from  bigotted  at- 
tachment, but  from  early  preposses- 
sion— that  they  look  upon  all  Chris- 
tians as  brothers,  differing  more  in 
name  than  in  essence — and  that,  in 
wishing  to  become  partakers  of  power 
in  a  Protestant  empire,  thev  have  no 
other  object  in  view  than  the  promo- 
tion of  its  interests,  the  consolidation 
of  its  strength,  and  the  ensurance  of 
its  stability.  There  was  certainly  a 
time  when  some  wise  men  so  thought, 
and  some  who  are  called  wise,  continue, 
it  seems,  to  think  so  still.  For  this 
continuance  I  can  see  but  one  ground, 
•—viz.  that  not  one  word  of  all  that 
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hn  been  ipoken  and  «writtent  and 
whicfa  still  continues  to  be  spoken  and 
vritten,  by  that  legally  convened  body 
fl£  Irish  senators,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Catholic  Association,  and  their 
Epiicopal  and  priestly  coadjutors,  is 
worthy  of  credit ;  for  if  it  be,  if  they 
<iY  to  be  belieyed.  Protestantism  ia 
ihe  object  of  their  most  virulent  ha- 
tred— ^it  is  an  excrescence  that  must  be 
acpatated^-it  is  in  Ireland  at  least 
a  QHirpation,  an  intrusion  upon  the 
rights  of  the  people,  and  a  corruption 
of  Christianity,  which,  for  the  beneiit 
of  mankind,  ought  if  possible  to  be 
otirpattd,  and  the  glorious  reign  of 
Popery  restored  in  all  its  pomp  and 
plenitude,  even  as  it  now  beautifies  the 
fnt  and  happy  governments  of  Italy, 
Portugal,  Spain,  &c.  The  main  and 
primary  objects  of  these  associated  and 
Kif-con«tituent  legislators  are,  to  re- 
Kind  the  Union  with  Great  Britain^ 
toitrip  the  Protestant  Church  of  Ire- 
hud  of  all  its  honours  and  emoluments 
~to  overturn  the  University  founded 
\tj  Queen  Elizabeth — to  abolish  all 
present  corporate  rights  and  charters, 
ind  to  get  entire  possession  of  the 
power  of  returning  members  to  Par- 
liament, ^'ith  what  hope  the  Pro- 
teitant  abettors  of  these  legisUtors  can 
look  for  the  improvement  of  the  Bri- 
tish Constitution  in  such  projects  may 
perhaps  be  known  to  themselves ;  as 
tar  ai  I  can  ace  into  probable  conse- 
quencesj  the  prospect  is  not  very  pro- 
miuog. 

Bat  upon  what  colourable  hypothe- 
lii,  it  will  be  asked,  can  I  resolve  one 
firmly  united  and  consentient  body, 
as  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
now  are,  into  three  distinct  and  differ- 
ing parties?  The  answer  is  at  hand- 
Three  distinct  boflies  they  are  already, 
and,  though  not  dissentient,  containing 
within  themselves  the  elements  of  fu- 
ture discord.  1  here  is  first,  for  wc 
must  give  the  Church  precedence,  the 
elirical  squadro«,  once  satisfied  with 
commanding  consciences,  enjoining 
penances,  and  absolving  sinners,  now 
promoted  to  the  regimental  office  of 
drilling  freeholders,  swaying  elections, 
tnd  heading  mobs.  There  is  next  the 
"  noble  army"  of  those  who  call  thcni- 
vlvcs  martyrs  to  the  cause  of  true  re- 
ligion, private  worth,  and  public  vir- 
tue— ^but  who,  unlike  the  martyrs  of 
old  time,  place  their  title  to  the  name, 
not  in  patience  and  suffering,  but  in 
denunciation  and  defiance— the  sapient 


constituents  of  that  body  known  by  the 
name  of  tlic  New  Catliolic  Association. 
There  is,  tliirdly,  that  numerous  body, 
formidable  at  present  only  in  the 
6])et'chts  of  the  aforesaid  Association, 
who  estimate  their  power  by  heads,  no 
matter  whether  full  or  empty,  the 
Uomanum  Vulgus  of  Ireland.  These 
three  parties  now  make  common  cause 
together,  beciuse  combined  against  one 
common  enemy,  Protestantism,  which 
the  prieMts  hate  as  the  heretical  usurp- 
er of  their  rights ;  which  the  leaders 
of  the  Association  hate,  because  they 
wish  to  have  the  reins  of  l]il)ernian 
government  in  their  own  hands  ;  and 
which  the  ])L-ople  are  enjoined  to  hate, 
as  inimical  to  MiltKian  glory,  and  sub- 
versive of  thiir  ancient  laws  and  cus- 
toms. Now,  it  is  })retty  evident,  that 
all  these  may  agree  in  a  general  prin- 
ciple of  hostility,  and  yet  propose  dif- 
ferent objects  to  themselves,  in  the 
event  of  success  ;  and  this  is  what  I 
shall  now  endeavour  to  elucidate. 

A  person  must  be  very  ignorant  in« 
deed  of  the  history  of  Christendom, 
and  tlie  genius  of  the  Ilomish  Church, 
who  docs  not  know  that  the  authority 
and  aggrandisement  of  that   Church 
are,  and  have  been,  from  the  very  in- 
fancy of  its  power,  the  main,  exclusive, 
and  unremitted  objects  of  her  nume- 
rous clergy.   For  this  purpose,  abbeys, 
monasteries,  and  convents  were  erect- 
ed and  endowed,  clerical  celibacy  en- 
joined, and  every  stratagem  resorted  to 
that  might  raise  the  spiritual  over  the 
civil  power.    I  need  not  say  with  what 
success  this  policy  was  pursued  during 
the  ages  of  barbarism  and  ignorance, 
and  until  the  dawn  of  light  and  learn- 
ing had  effected  a  partial  emancipa- 
tion from  the  chains  of  an  intolerant 
bigotry.    Among  the  artifices  of  Papal 
ambition,  clcricil  celibacy  was  one  of 
the  most  successful.     The  priest,  di- 
vesteil  of  the  endearments  of  domestic 
life,  has  no  country,  or  if  ho  has  any, 
be  his  abode  where  it  may,  his  country 
is  Italy — there,  the  "  God  of  his  Idola- 
try" reigna  ;  the  Church  is  his  sove- 
reign and  his  patrimony,  and  to  hrr 
he  looks  without  n-spect  to  per?  »ns  or 
places.    He  has  no  children  (bye  blows 
excepted),  to  whom  he  may  transmit 
property,  or  for  whom  he  feels  an  in- 
terest in  the  civil  pros|>erity  of  a  state. 
Such  a  country  as  Italy,  such  a  land  as 
Spain,  miserable  as  both  an- in  rrspici 
of  moral  habits,  civil  rights,  and  en- 
lightened minds  (1  speak  of  the  \}eo\*^c 
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at  laiigc),  is  his  Eden,  his  earthly  Pa«  ^'  The  good  mmt  tolerate  the  evil,  when 
radisc.  There  he  feeds  upon  the  fat  it  it  so  strong  that  it  cannot  be  re« 
a£  the  land,  he  thrives,  he  luxuriates ;  dressed  without  danger  and  distur« 
he  swills  the  intoxicating  draughts  of  bance  of  the  whole  church,  and  coin* 
flattery,  eminence,  power,  and  almost  mit  the  matter  to  God's  judgmoit  in 
adoration,  and,  if  fame  be  not  a  liar,  the  latter  day ;  otrerwisi,  when  iU 
of  voluptuous  indulgences  slso.  What,  men,  be  they  heretics  (as  idl  Protas* 
then,  judging  from  all  we  have  read,  tants  avowedly  are),  or  other  malefae- 
from  all  we  have  heard,  and  from  all  tors,  may  be  pumshed  or  suppressed 
we  have  known,  must  be  the  objects  without  hazard  and  disturbance  of  the 
of  the  clergy  of  thst  persuasion  (I  good,  they  may  and  ought  by  public 
speak  of  them  as  a  body)  in  this  bless-  authority,  either  spiritual  or  temporal, 
ed  island  ?  Is  it  to  extend,  to  enforce,  to  be  chastised  or  executed  ! !!"  I 
to  strengthen  the  freedom  of  con-  will  not  insult  the  undefstanding  of 
science,  the  latitude  of  inquiry,  or  the  your  readers  by  any  comment  on  this 
rights  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  ?  miserable  perversion  of  the  gracious 
Is  it  to  throw  open  the  volume  of  ui-  Saviour's  words,  or  the  vile  and  impi- 
vine  instruction,  and  invite  all  mouths  ous  attempt  to  make  hit  merciful  for- 
to  drink  of  the  waters  T>f  life  ?  No  bearance  a  ground  for  persecution  and 
certainly — for  the  imperative  mandate  intolerance;  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that 
of  ecclesiastical  infallibility  enjoins  this  precious  production,  abounding  ill 
and  insists  upon  the  very  reverse.  Pa-  simitar  notes,  was  given  to  the  Irish 
pal  Bulls,  as  absurd  as  any  of  their  public,  in  numbers,  under  the  sanction, 
Irish  namesakes,  are  still  bellowing  as  the  title-pace  professed,  of  Dr  Troy, 
from  the  Vatican,  for  the  suppression  R.  C.  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  inosi 
of  heresy,  still  calling  for  the  blind  of  the  Prelates  and  Clergy,  with  an 
submission  of  the  faithful,  still  de-  earnest  invitation  to  all  the  poor  wh9 
nouncing  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  could  read,  to  lay  by  some  of  thehr 
still  forbidding  the  presumptuous  ap-  little  earnings  to  purchase  so  inesti* 
plication  of  common  sense  to  things  mable  a  treasure,  containing  all  things 
religious,  and  still  received  with  be-  necessary  to  salvation,  and  obligatory 
coming  acquiescence  and  humility  by  o\\  the  consciences  of  all  faithful  b^ 
the  pious  prelates  of  his  Holiness's  lievers.  Finding  it  unpalatable  to  the 
Irish  Church.  Now,  as  it  is  easy  to  CathoUc  Association,  or  as  it  was  then 
see,  from  the  high  tone  these  clerical  called,  the  Catholic  Board,  Dr  Troy 
leaders  have  lately  assumed,  that  they  thought  proper  to  disavow  his  patron- 
really  do  look  to  the  regeneration  of  age  of  the  work ;  but  the  editor,  in  a 
Ireland,  from  knowing  in  what  that  spirited  address  to  the  public,  main- 
legeneration  does  not  consist,  we  may  tained  the  authenticity  of  the  title-' 
pretty  satisfactorily  learn  in  what  it  page,  and  to  this  address  no  answer 
does-— namely,  the  full  restoration  of  was  given.  But  did  Dr  Troy,  or  any 
Papal  rights,  the  abolition  of  heresy,  other  Irish  prelate  or  priest  whatso-* 
ana  the  reduction  of  Ireland  within  ever,' disavow  the  offensive  contents  of 
the  pale  of  the  holy  Roman  Catholic  the  book  ?  Not  ▲  sin»i.e  man*  1  They 
Church.  I  will  admit  this  deduction  could  not — lor  it  contained  nothing 
not  to  be  fairly  drawn,  if  any  instance  which  was  not  perfectly  compatible 
can  be  given  of  that  Churcn's  tolera-  with  the  principles  and  the  practice  of 
ting,  voluntarily,  the  profession  of  any  Holy  Mother  Church — not  a  sentiment 
creed  but  her  own.  She  has  indeed  which  they  are  not  obliged  to  main- 
been  obliged  tosuffer  heretics  to  breathe  tain — not  a  discipline  which  is  not  at 
the  same  air  with  her,  and  to  hve  in  this  day  rigidly  enforced,  when  that 
the  same  country  ;  but  it  was,  as  is  Church  has  the  power  and  the  means 
honestly  expressed  in  one  of  the  notes  of  enforcing  it.  Arc  we  not  then  Aiily 
oftheRoeims  Bible,  which  Archbishop  authorised  to  say,  that  the  regenera- 
Troy  first  published,  and  afterwards  tion  of  Ireland  in  prospvctu  EccUsiet 
denied  some  dozen  years  since,  because  Rmnamg,  contemplates  the  rc-esta- 
she  could  not  help  it.  The  note  to  blishment  of  the  ancient  Church,  the 
which  I  allude  is  curious,  and  worth  re-edification  of  monasteries,  the 


transcribing ;  it  is  on  the  29th  verse  sumption  of  tithes  and  abbeylands, 

of  the  ISth  chapter  of  St  Matthew, —  the  abolition  of  all  worship  but  her 
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ology  of  an  orthodox  paUication,  the 
eiccntion  of  luch  raigiouB  malefito- 
ton.  But*  as  the  good,  <•  e.  the  Ro- 
man Catholic,  must  tolerate  the  evilt 
t.  e.  the  heretic  Protestanty  when  the 
latter  ia  too  strong  to  he  safely  put 
down,  the  means  of  accomplishing  the 
aforenid  regeneration  are  first  to  he  se« 
cored.  This  is  the  grand  point,  and, 
to  a  mind  of  enlarged  views,  must, 
in  the  present  state  of  things,  ofier 
very  formidable  difficulties.  But  great 
projectors  are  not  easily  discouraged* 
Men  whofic  thoughts  are  sanguinely 
bent  upon  the  attainment  of  an  end, 
are  apt  to  see  nothing  but  what  makes 
for  toat  end,  and  to  dose  their  eyes 
to  everything  that  makes  a^ndnst  it. 
Now  to  those  Papal  Hierarois,  who 
look  only  to  one  side  of  the  question, 
what  can  possibly  be  more  delightfully 
flattering  than  their  present  prospect  ? 
They  are  extolled  to  the  skies  as  pa- 
trons of  pure  Christian  piety,  not  only 
by  the  acclamations  of  all  Popedom, 
but  by  the  numerous  voices  of  Pro- 
t<nitaDt  Liberals.  The  advancement  of 
their  high  characters,  and  the  support 
of  their  rightful  claims,  are  among  the 
primary  ol^jccts  of  the  great  Popish 
confederacy  of  Ireland — No  longer 
confined  to  diocesan  or  parochial  cures, 
they  take  their  places  at  the  coundU 
board,  and  direct  as  well  as  sanction,  the 
measures  of  the  senatorial  assembly. 

They  have  the  sapience  and  strength 
of  the  nation  dearly,  and  almost  ex- 
chisively,  at  their  side ;  the  former  in 
the  new  Catholic  Assodatbn,  the  lat- 
ter in  their  seven  millions  of  farmers, 
labourers,  shopkeepers,  paupers,  beg- 
gars, and  forty -shilling  freeholders. 
TaUlms  ei  tamtis  duribits  quid  dettier^ 
andum  f  The  ball  already  is  nearly  at 
their  fooL  Even  with  Uie  disadvan- 
tage of  political  power  in  Protestant 
hands,  tney  have  successfully  asserted 
their  rights,  and  turned  the  scale  of 
popular  election.  What  will  they  not 
oc  able  to  accomplish,  when  that  pow- 
er, under  the  able  ministry  of  the  New 
Catholic  Association,  shallbc  torn  from 
its  urgent  usurpers,  and  transferred 
to  their  own  fnends,  disdples,  and 
dependants  ?  Not  even  Uie  telidty  of 
an  Inquisitorial  tribunal,  so  congenial 
to  an  Isle  of  Saints,  and  so  long  and 
happily  established  in  a  Peninsula 
Sanctorum,  seems  beyond  the  pale  of 
their  pious  hopes  and  holy  wishes. 
Their  DumhJe  tallowcra  Mre  not  alto» 
fftther  uBMcquMiated  wJtIt  it  now.  an  J 
Vol.  XXr. 


their  respectable  adherents  will  surely 
never  enter  a  caveat  against  such  a 
Christian  instrument  for  converting 
infidels,  and  such  an  approved  con-* 
summation  of  orthodox  polity.  Be- 
sides, say  the  regenerating  prelates, 
in  the  possible  event  of  opposition 
from  such  of  them  as  may  have  imbi* 
bed  foolish  and  uncanonical  notiona 
of  civil  or  religious  liberty,  we  have 
the  remedy  in  our  own  hands.  It  ia 
upon  us,  and  upon  the  people,  they 
depend,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
their  own  designs ;  they  have  availed 
themselves  of  our  acknowledged,  uni« 
versal,  and  paramount  influence  over 
the  native  population ;  and  should 
they  attempt  to  become  our  rivals  in 
the  management  of  that  influence, 
they  may  rest  assured,  that  such  an 
encroachment  will  not  be  suffered  to 
pass  with  impunity — The  power  61 
oonsdence  is  confessedly  in  our  hands  ; 
they  have  themsclvts  taught  us  how 
to  apply  it  to  temporal  purposes ;  they 
have  lent  the  sanction  of  their  assent 
to  the  righteousness  of  that  applica* 
tion,  dressed  it  in  the  richest  vest- 
ments of  their  panegyrical  wardrobe, 
and  the  value  of  the  acquisition  shall 
not  be  thrown  away,  ^ui  Ecclesiae 
Suprema  hex. 

If  it  be  objected  that  such  views 
are  too  extravagant,  even  for  a  Ko* 
mish  priesthood,  in  the  present  state 
of  light  and  learning  in  these  islands, 
let  me  remind  the  objector  of  an  ob- 
servation alreadv  made,  that  the  splen« 
dour  of  hope,  wnile  it  exhibits  favour- 
able drcumstances  in  vivid  and  pro- 
minent colours,  renders  the  mental 
eye  insensible  to  the  dangers  and  dif- 
ficulties that  lurk  behind.  The  per- 
sons entertaining  these  views  are  sup- 
ported by  the  educated  portion  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  from  ambitious  mo- 
tives, and  by  the  uneducated  from 
habitual  submission.  They  behold  in 
tliose  supporters  a  prei)onderating  ma- 
jority of  noise  and  numbers,  and  find- 
ing themselves  looked  up  to  by  both 
as  spiritual  magicians,  who,  to  bor- 
row a  phrase  from  Hume, — ''  having 
got  one  world  to  fix  their  engine  on, 
(the  heavenly,)  can  move  the  other  at 
their  pleasure,  is  it  wonderful  that 
they  should  be  blind  to  obstacles,  and 
clear-sighted  only  to  the  prospect  of 
success  ?"  This  is  an  age  of  project, 
of  promise,  and  of  8pecu\at\oTi,^ii^\,^A 
wc  have  lately  seen  in  l\ie  sveXviT  covlw- 
txy^  fraught  with  a  a\Ant  o^  cwurt- 
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priae^  whidi  no  difficnlties  can  die- 
mavy  no  improbabilities  discourage. 
Why  not  Joint-Stock  Companies  in 
religion  as  well  as  in  commerce?  These 
priestly  stock-jobbers  difier  a  little 
tirom  others  in  the  nature  of  their  ca- 
pitaly  of  which  money  makes  a  very 
raconsiderable  part,  lliey  have  large 
fVinds  at  their  disposal.  To  say  no- 
thing of  what  they  can  supply  them- 
selves, of  vociferation  ana  audacity, 
they  have  an  inexhaustible  fund  m 
the  New  Catholic  Association,  and  can 
draw  ad  libitum  on  the  blind  and  blun- 
dering barbarism  of  plebeian  ignorance. 
What,  then,  is  to  be  feared  from  light, 
from  luxury,  from  decency,  and  from 
decorum  ?  Enemies  these  are,  it  is  true, 
but  they  areenemics  against  whom  they 
have  for  ages  so  successively  fought, 
that  it  would  be  pusillanimity  in  the 
extreme,  under  present  auspices,  to 
doubt,much  less  despair,of  finalvictory. 
Did  not  Great  Britain  herself  restore 
the  restorer  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain  ? 
Did  she  not  restore  the  pious  Bourbons 
to  France,  who  never  go  to  a  water- 
eloset  without  a  pair  of  confessors  at 
their  elbows  ?  Has  she  not  peremp- 
torily put  down  the  Orangemen  m 
Ireland,  because  they  were  obnoxious 
to  the  Roman  Catholics ;  and  does  she 
not  tolerate  the  revival  of  the  Catholic 
Association,  the  open  and  uncompro- 
mising adversary  of  the  Protestant 
£uth  ?  However  all  these  things  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  cool  and  the 
contemplative, — to  the  dashing  turbu- 
lence of  the  hot  and  intemperate  zea- 
lot they  must  appear  as  incentives  and 
encouragements.  Gradually  advancing 
from  diffidence  and  respect  to  clamour, 
passion,  fury,  and  defiance,  unrepress- 
ed  by  legislative  interference,  and  with- 
out interruption  saying  and  doing 
whatsoever  scemcth  meet  to  them,  in 
what  other  light  are  they  likely  to 
view  the  existing  posture  of  aflfairs  ? 
Ireland  appears  already  at  their  feet. 
Great  Britain's  rulers  show  no  dispo- 
sition to  take  a  part  unfriendly  to  their 
wishes,  erffo,  the  conclusion  is  evi- 
dent. Instead,  therefore,  of  being  sur- 
prised at  the  manifestoes,  menaces,  and 
anathemas  of  Dr  Doyle, — I  beg  his 
Lordship's pardon,^of  the  right  Reve- 
rend by  divine  appointment  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Kildare,  I  should  not  feel 
the  least  degree  of  astonishment  if  his 
Zoidabip  were  to  go  a  little  farther, 
Mtd  tack  the  conversion  of  Great  Bri- 
fMia  to  that  of  Ireland  as  a  matter  of 
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necessary  conaequence.  I  shonld  not 
wonder  If  lie  were  to  give  broad  hinti 
of  his  expectation  to  sit  in  the  Home 
of  Lords,  under  the  canopy  of  a  Cardi- 
nal's hat,  and  with  the  commission  of 
Legate  from  his  Holiness  the  Pope. 

From  the  modest  forebodings  of 
the  holy  Roman  Convocation  in  Ire- 
land, let  us  turn  to  the  picture  of  ap- 
proaching ascendancy  and  future  pre- 
eminence which  seems  now  present- 
ed to  the  inflamed  imagination  of  the 
great  Lay  leaders  of  that  communion. 
In  laying  this  before  the  reader  tliere 
is  no  need  of  having  recourse  to  the 
aids  of  fancy,  or  the  labours  of  conjec- 
ture :  their  own  speeches,  their  own 
writings,  and  their  own  actions,  supply 
in  ample  profusion  all  that  can  lie 
wantea  for  our  present  purpose.  It 
will,  I  know,  be  objected  by  some,  that 
these  do  not  afibrd  a  sure  basis  to  prCH 
ceed  upon,  because  their  speecnes, 
writings,  and  actions,  are  all  contra- 
dictory and  inconsistent.  Sometimes 
they  say  what  they  do  not  mean,  some- 
times they  mean  what  they  do  not  saj, 
and  oft-times  they  have  no  meaning 
at  all.  Their  words  certainly  do  as- 
sure us,  that  our  Union  with  Great 
Britain  is  a  pernicious  and  abominable 
enactment,  which  must  be  repealed ; 
that  the  Church  establishment  of  this 
part  of  the  empire  is  a  nuisance,  and 
must  be'abolished ;  that  of  the  dLnen- 
tient  religious  opinions  in  this  coun- 
try, that  only  ought  to  be  venerated 
and  upheld  which  is  professed  by  the 
largest  number  of  the  poor,  the  igno* 
rant,  and  the  uncivilized,  provided  al- 
ways that  the  said  opinion  professes 
subjection  to  the  Sec  of  Rome,  and 
hostility  to  the  established  religion  of 
these  imperial  realms ;  and  that  to  pro- 
mote all  these  loyal  and  constitutional 
ends,  it  is  their  duty,  as  well  as  their 
inclination,  to  vilify  and  traduce  every 
person,  ;however  exalted  in  rank,  or 
illustrious  in  character,  who  presumes 
to  think  differently.  This,  I  say,  their 
words,  repeated  over  and  over  again, 
do  certainly  assure  us.  But  when  we 
consider  the  support  given  to  these  de- 
clarants in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
when  we  consider  the  superiority  and 
respectability  of  their  friends,  minis- 
terial and  anti-ministerial,  surely  there 
remains  no  rational  mode  of  account- 
ing for  that  support,  save  only  tins, 
that  they  are  considered  as  saying  one 
th'ini;  and  Tucan\Tv\^ixvo\VveT,  or  rather, 
iViat   t\\c^  vsxcaw  VVve  nct^  x«:scmfc  ^ 
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what  theb  words  import.  It  is  tme^ 
there  are  among  those  supporters  cer- 
tsin  persons  who  act  upon  a  difierent 
principle ;  a  few  who  are  hostile  to 
creeds  and  religious  establishments  of 
every  kind,  and  others  whom  no  set- 
tled order  of  things  can  please^  whose 
antipatliy  is  dir^tcd  to  all  existing 
institutions,  and  whose  only  delight  is 
to  overturn.  All  these,  no  doubt,  look 
upon  them  to  be  in  downright  earnest, 
and  like  them  the  better  for  it.  But 
is  it  credible  that  they  could  enjoy  the 
eountenance  and  support  of  Mr  Ro- 
binson, Mr  Canning,  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  congenial  minds  in  the. 
House  of  Commons,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  noble  friends,  lay  and  episcopal, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  if  these  ]>ane- 
gyrists  and  protectors  believed  for  a 
moment  that  they  were  such  in  their 
hesrta  as  they  purport  to  be  in  their 
speeches  ?  Surely  it  is  altogether  in- 
oodible. 

What  then  is  a  plain  man  to  do— 
amidst  such  perplexing  contrarieties 
how  is  he  to  decide  ?  If  I  am  to  take 
their  meaning  from  their  words,  and 
to  understand  them  according  to  the 
letter  of  their  expressions,  I  must  of 
necessity  bdieve  their  object  to  be  the 
overthrow  of  the  present  Government 
of  Irdand  in  Church  and  State,  and 
the  establishment  of  their  own  in  its 
place ;  and  consequently,  as  a  friend  to 
that  Government,  I  feel  myself  bound 
to  resist  their  claims  totis  viribus.  If, 
as  dieir  parliamentary  advocates  al- 
1^,  they  are  to  be  interpreted,  like 
dreams,  by  contraries,  all  those  who 
adopt  this  mode  of  interpretation  have 
indeed  the  strongest  grounds  for 
reckoning  upon  their  disinterested 
loyalty,  Uieir  ardent  desire  to  preserve 
tlie  Protestant  constitution  of  Great 
Britain,  Uieir  utter  detestation  of  Papal 
bigotry,  their  truly  evangelical  bene- 
volenoe,  and  their  anxioAis  desire  to 
dispel  the  spiritual  darkness  which 
now  pervades  the  general  mind  of  their 
uneducated  countrymen ;  because,  as 
fin*  aa  we  can  collect  from  their  public 
documents,  these  things  are  the  very 
reverse  of  what  they  publicly  give 
out.  iV'o«  niiMirum  est  iantiu  comjio^ 
nere  Hies,  The  cause  is  not  in  the 
Chancery  of  Old  Time,  who,  like  other 
Chancellors,  is  not  always  in  a  hurry 
to  dedde  great  questions,  though  he 
rarely  fails  to  dive  into  oJJ  secrets,  and 
io  lamke  the  truth  apiiear  in  the  end* 

la  the  tueuu  while,  as  curiosity  is  no 


fond  of  prying  into  AUure  mysteries, 
we  shall  venture  upon  some  surmises 
of  what  may  be  the  speculations  of  the 
old  Catholic  Board,  alias  the  mock 
Parliament  of  Ireland,  alias  the  Neiy 
Catholic  Association.  And  here  I  must 
observe,  that  they  differ  extremely 
from  their  bretliren  and  help-mates 
constituting    that    Holy   Alliatice  of 
which  I  have  above  spoken.    These 
are  a  compact,  undivi<led  body,  with 
but  one  object  in  view,  the  elevation  of 
their  order,  and,  under  the  sanctified 
pretext  of  governing  spirituals,  con« 
templatinp;  a  real  power  of  ruling  tem- 
porals.   To  this  point  their  eyes  are 
steadily  directed,  and  whatever  occa- 
sional deviations  they  seem  to  make, 
it  is  only  with  a  view  of  concealing  the 
depth  of  the  real  intention.    Hence  Dr 
Doyle  before  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, and  Dr  Doyle  at  the  hiad  of 
his  diocese,  arc  as  opposite  characters 
as  Garrick  in  Scrub,  and  Garrick  in 
Macbeth :  or  what  may  be  more  appro- 
priate still,  Cromwell  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  and  Cromwell  at  a  conventicle. 
Now,  with  respect  to  the  great  men 
who  compose  tne  Ultra  Catholic  As- 
sociation, and  who  ]>rofcss  to  direct 
the  councils,  and  utter  the  sentiments 
of  seven  millions  of  their  countrymen, 
the  case  is  far  different.  They  oo,  in- 
deed, appear  to  have  one  object  in 
view,  wnich  they  call  emancipation  ; 
very  properly,  in  my  opinion,  denomi- 
nated unqualified,  because  it  wants 
the  qualifications  which  can  render  it 
an  advisable  or  admissible  concession. 
But  then  they  join  in  a  common  cry ; 
they  do  so  like  a  large  pack  of  hounds 
pursuing  something,  of  which  only  two 
or  three  couple  have  any  distinct  no- 
tion, all  the  rest  hurrying  on  for  the 
mere  gratification  of  joining  in  the  ge- 
neral clamour.  Of  thegreat  two-leg^ 
pack  tlierc  are  so  many  yelpers,  who 
nave  no  definite  or  specific  idea  of  the 
object  pursued,  and  who,  in  reality, 
possess  every  advantage  of  citizenship 
which  persons  in  their  situation  of  lifie 
can  possibly  expect  to  enjoy,  that  in 
a  consideration  of  this  kind  I  must  re- 
gard them  as  hors  de  conibai.     There 
is  a  mighty  pleasure  in  complaining, 
and  in  the  indulgence  of  that  is  the 
extent  of  their  ambition.    Every  man 
is  a  coniplainer,  and,  what  seems  odd 
in  a  creature  called  rational,  they  often 
complain  most  w\)o  ViaNe  \e^«X.  canine. 
lie  who  has  a  ihousaud  ;!L-^v«ii  co\\\» 
plains  that  he  has  uol  tviQ.  'IVli^  ^Ji9B^^ 
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er  who  maket  poundi  complains  that 
he  does  not  roalce  hundreds^  and  the 
maker  of  hundreds  that  they  are  not 
thousands.  We  complain  of  almost 
every  want  save  that  which  is  most 
urgent,  and  which,  unlike  most  other 
wants,  it  is  in  our  power  to  relieye,-^ 
and  that  is  the  want  of  Christian  prin- 
ciple, and  humble  resignation  to  the 
will  of  God.  The  removal  of  this  want 
is  not  likely  to  receive  much  aid  from 
the  New  Catholic  Association.  Humi- 
lity has  no  place  in  the  catalogue  of 
their  virtues. 

It  may  be  expected,  from  a  former 
part  of  this  paper,  that  I  shall  present 
my  readers  with  a  glowing  picture  of 
the  magnificent  scenes  presented  to 
the  imagination  of  the  leaders  of  this 
Association,  in  the  event  of  their 
emancipating  Ireland  from  the  tram- 
mels of  Great  Britain.  How  it  shall 
come  under  the  dominion  of  another 
Brian  Bionorme,  claiming  and  recei- 
ving the  willing  homage  of  a  hundred 
princes,  each  the  indepenflent  ruler 
of  his  own  territory ;  now  the  halls 
of  Tara  again  shall  resound  with  the 
voice  of  revelry,  and  the  music  of  the 
harp ;  how  a  thousand  minstrels  shall 
arise,  who,  under  the  tutelage  of  Tom- 
^y  Moore,  shall  revivify  that  soul  of 
narmony,  which,  as  that  incompara- 
ble bard  tells  us,  is  now  doing  pen- 
ance within  the  ruins  of  the  aforesaid 
Palace  of  Princes ;  how,  to  the  utter 
discomfiture  of  Protestant  heresy, 
new  abbevs  and  monasteries  shiul 
raise  their  lofty  heads,  and  consigning  to 
the  shelf  that  book  too  sacred  For  poor 
mortals'  hands,  substitute  the  more  con- 
venient doctrines  devised  by  the  pious 
wisdom  of  Mother  Church ;  how  the 
complicated  form  of  British  jurispru- 
dence shall  be  exchanged  for  the  com- 
pendious processes  of  Breton  justice, 
and  every  chief  become  the  legislator 
of  his  own  tribe — How — ^but  I  must 
curtail  my  rhapsody,  not  because  there 
are  none  to  whose  *'  aching  sight  such 
visions  of  glory"  may  not  soinetimcs 
appear,  but  because  there  ore  none 
who  have  either  spirit  or  talent 
enough  to  contemplate  a  revolution- 
ary project.  No,  sir,  our  would-be  He- 
roes of  Independence  deal  too  much 
in  ndse,  in  words,  in  scolding,  and  in 
vapouring.  These  are  not  the  sort  of 
persons  for  laying  deep  schemes,  over- 
tbro wing  kingdoms,  and  erecting  new 
djTDMsties.  It  is  all  squib,  all  wild- 
An?.  M//^asii  in  the  pan.     Vis  eoncUii 


expers  molt  mU  tuA*  We  have  had 
this  thundering  legion  now  for  many 
years,  and  wluit  progress  have  thev 
made  in  the  essential  object  of  their 
avowed  pursuit?  On  Uie  contrary^ 
they  seem  farther  from  it  than  they 
did  seven  years  since.  We  have  heard, 
or  read  their  speeches, — we  have  seen 
their  writings, — we  have  marked  their 
proceedings.  Have  they  improved  in 
talent,  in  prudence,  in  sagacity,  in 
eloquence,  or  in  wisdom,  from  the 
first  day  of  their  sf^gregation  ?  Noh^ 
the  self-same  blusterers  bluster  still 
-»the  self-same  mouthers  rant  it  still 
—the  self-same  working  breeds  the 
self-same  froth,  and  the  self- same 
Punch  conducts  the  self-same  pui^^et* 
show.  Not  a  ray  of  new  talent  has 
arisen  to  throw  some  flashes  of  splen- 
dour upon  their  misty  atmosphere; 
it  is  mialisabinceptO'^**v\\  a  wish  and 
all  a  ladle."  The  boldness  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  the  novelty  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, rendered  it  much  more  in- 
teresting, as  well  as  more  formidable^ 
at  the  outset.  The  farce  has  continu- 
ed so  long  without  change  of  mana- 
ger or  of  actors,  that  the  audience  have 
lost  their  relish  for  the  piece;  and 
though  the  upper  gallery  oontinuea 
full,  they  play  to  an  empty  pit,  and 
empty  boxes. 

In  truth,  I  believe,  the  ambition  of 
many  meets  its  entire  gratification  in 
notoriety,  and  the  important  pkiee 
they  seem  to  themselves  to  fill  in  the 
public  eye,  by  the  frequent  appear- 
ance of  names  in  newspapers,  which 
otherwise  would  never  have  been 
heard  of  beyond  the  limits  of  their 
own  town,  parish,  or  district.  Little 
as  this  may  seem  to  be,  it  carries  with 
it  no  small  portion  of  flattering  self- 
importance,  and  imaginary  elevation 
of  character.  To  sit  "  attentive  to 
their  own  applause,"  when  honour- 
ably distinguished  as  members  of 
committees,  proposers  of  resolutions, 
makers  of  speeches,  and  chairmen  of 
meetings,  is  no  trivial  gratification  to 
that  overweening  vanity  which  con- 
stitutes so  large  an  ingredient  in  the 
corrupt  compound  of  human  quali- 
ties. It  has  been  shrewdly  suspected 
that  some  of  the  most  prominent  of 
the  party  would  have  been  sadly  mor- 
tified by  a  concession  to  their  early 
demands,  lest  it  might  perchance 
break  the  stilts  on  which  they  ape  the 
giant,  and  reduce  VYvenv  Vi  uveWnd- 
lialing  1cvg\  oi  commou  «iift«  '¥  w  ^>ak 
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It  M  beUered  bymtnj*  Uiat 
thej  have  bcfen  mudi  more  sMdnom 
in  creating  obstacles  than  in  removing 
tbem,  in  ofieuding  than  in  concilia- 
ting, and  in  widening  the  breach  Aan 
in  closing  it.  Hence*  when  Flrotestant 
liberality  seemed  disposed  to  compli- 
ance,  it  was  sooutea  as  insnffidenty 
snd  pretensioQs  were  adranoed,  with 
whicn  it  was  well  known  that  a  Bri- 
tish Senate  eoyld  not  comply.  For 
what,  it  was  satd>  would  O'Connel  be> 
deprived  of  his  present  opportunity  of 
heading  mobs,  levying  contributions, 
exciting  tumults,  naranguing  assem- 
blies, and  gratifying  the  malignant 
itch  of  clamour,  calumny,  and  vitu- 
peration ?  Nothing  more  than  what 
nature  and  education  fitted  him  for 
— a  vulgar  and  blustering  Barrister. 
What  would  come  of  Shiel's  elo- 
quence, so  fertile  in  abuse,  so  barren 
in  argument?  Whjr*  he  might  now 
and  then  indulge  his  rhetoric  in  ac- 
tions for  crim.  oon.  or  cases  of  libel»— 
mdia  iomtl  Now,  what  sre  they  in 
their  own  estimation,  and  that  or  the 
fbok  who  follow  them  ? — ibr  the  truly 
respectable  part  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics seefd  to  have  withdrawn  Urorn 
the  Fsndemonium  of  sedition.  Why, 
they  are  the  doaghty  champions  of 
seven  millions  of  the  Feme's  faithful 
sttlgecta  in  Ireland ;  and,  moreover, 
they  are  the  Bobadils  of  the  New  Ca- 
tholie  Association ! 

**  To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  tho*  in 
HelL" 

Hence,  gentle  reader,  I  feel,  on  ma- 
ture reflecnon,  indisposed  to  attempt 
diving  into  the  prophetic  views  of 
such  characters ;  for  truly  I  can  con- 
ceive nothing  more  flattenng  to  empty 
minds,  than  what  they  enjoy  already. 
To  give  them  politiod  elevation,  or 
dvil  promotion,  accompanied  by  quiet- 
ness, would  be  to  take  away,  not  to 
confer  happiness— to  raise  them  to 
the  rank  ot  Senators  in  the  British 
Parliament,  would  be  taking  them 
from  the  head  of  one  legislative  body, 
to  put  them  at  the  foot  of  another^- 
to  introduce  them  into  an  assembly 
where  irregularity  would  be  called  to 
order,  where  absurdity  would  be  ridi- 
culed, where  prolixity  would  becough- 
ed  down,  where  ignorance  would  be 
exposed,  and  wh^Te  arrogance  would 
be  repressed,  would  be  doing  them 
thewimt-Mad  sad  impMnble  injury. 
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No--no~better  keep  «p  the  atrilb  of 
tongues  at  home— better  be  tl^  Ibcla 
and  the  orades  oi  six  millicms  of  ig« 
noramuses,  than  the  soom  and  den* 
sion  of  six  score  persons  of  informa- 
tion and  understanding. 

As  little  can  I  venture  to  consider 
them  as  predicting  the  restoration  of 
those  happy  ages,  when  Hibemia 

"  Shower*d  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl 
and  gold.'* 

This  might  be  the  subject  of  a  dream, 
but  'could  not  be  seriously  contem- 
plated in  the  waking  reveries  of  Heroes, 
who  know  no  war,  but  the  war  of 
words.  Not  a  glimpse  can  we  disco- 
ver through  the  course  of  so  many 
hot,  though  bloodless,  campaigns,  of 
any  spirit  like  that  of  even  a  Jack 
Cade,  much  less  a  Cromwell  or  a 
Buonaparte.  Were  ambition  even  to 
take  such  a  speculative  flight,  where 
is  the  hope  of  accomplishment?  Mo- 
dem warfare,  to  be  carried  on  with 
success,  requires  such  things  as  fleets 
and  armies,  to  the  formation  of  either 
of  which  the  rental  of  the  New  Asso- 
sodation  treasury  is  miserably  inade- 
quate. That  there  are  good  soldiers, 
and  good  sailors  too,  among  the  mil- 
lions they  reckon  upon,  is  very  cer- 
tain:  but  they  are  unluckily  engaged 
on  the  other  side,  and  not  very  ul^ly 
to  leave  good  quarters,  good  pay,  and 
the  service  of  the  most  rich  and  powers 
fill  of  nations,  to  become  the  for* 
lorn  hope  of  a  fruitless  project,  or  to 
knock  their  heads  against  an  immove- 
able bulwark.  Were  the  Irish,  Pro- 
testants and  all,  to  rise  to  a  man,  what 
could  they  effect— I  will  not  say 
against  the  navy  of  Great  Britain,  but 
against  half  a  dozen  frigates,  and  aa 
many  sloops  of  war?  Trade  they 
could  have  none ;  and  all  their  sea- 
port towns  and  cities  would  be  burn- 
ed in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 
They  would  be  compiled  to  surren- 
der at  discretion,  without  even  the 
trouble  of  landing  an  army  on  her 
shores.  Circumstances,  it  is  true,  may 
be  imagined,  which  would  make  a 
great  alteration  in  the  nature  of  the 
case ;  such  as  a  war  with  France  and 
Spain,  anxious  to  succour  their  Papal 
fellow-subjects  in  Ireland,  and  pos- 
sessing naval  strength  to  enable  them  . 
so  to  do.  Yet,  when  we  reflect  upon 
that  past  experience,  inVadv  Sa  ^Cbia 
safest  guide  of  future,  aa^  \!i2k»X  ^Vy^tk 
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both  were  able  and  willing^  tbeir 
leffiirts  were  nevertheless  weak  and 
fruitless^  I  cannot  discern  the  slighU 
est  shadow  of  encouragement  deri- 
vable firom  their  present  state.  If  Fer- 
dinand comes  to  their  aid,  it  must  be 
at  the  head  of  his  friars^  and  with  an 
Inquisitor-General  for  bis  command- 
er-in-chief, for  army  he  has  not — 
and  being  equally  destitute  of  a  fleet, 
I  do  not  see  how  he  could  transport 
his  holy  legions^  except  by  borrowing 
our  Lady  of  Loretto's  chapel  for.  an- 
other aery  excursion.  Charles'  the 
Tenth  has,  I  apprehend,  enough  to 
do  at  home. 

I  am  aware  that  conjunctures  of 
this  nature  are  sometimes  contempla- 
ted by  the  leading  heroes  of  the  New 
Association;  that  every  rumour  of  dis- 
tant wars  excites  a  hope  that  Britain 
maybe  involved  in  the  quarrel,  and 
that  nothing  conveys  more  delight  to 
their  patriotic  imaginations,  than  the 
prospect  of  her  distress  and  degrada- 
tion, from  calamities  and  dangers  ex- 
ternal or  internal.  Generoussentimenta 
and  pious  wishes  of  this  kind  do  oc- 
casionally break  forth;  thev  spring 
fixnn  the  Amor  Patrice,  are  cherished 
by  the  infallible  spirit  of  Papal  Chris- 
tianity, taught  by  its  benevolent  pas- 
tors, and  suffer  no  abatement  from 
that  weakness  which  fools  call  grati- 
tude, for  having  rescued  so  many 
thousands  of  their  humble  country- 
men from  misery  and  starvation.  If 
the  papers  tell  us  true,  the  Magnus 
ApoUo  of  the  Association  (whether 
io  called  from  the  refulgent  grace  and 
beauties  of  his  person,  the  luminous 
qualities  of  his  mind,  or  the  happy 
ambiguities  of  his  oracular  effhsions, 
I  cannot  tell)  has  been  frequently 
heard  to  growl  with  tigerlike  satis- 
£ution  over  the  recent  distress  of  the 
Sister  Island.  I  don't  know  what  cre- 
dit his  political  friends  nav  give  him 
in  this  particular  point;  but  among 
lui  political  opponents  there  is  not  a 
•ingle  man  who  entertains  the  small- 
est doubt  of  his  sincerity. 

We  come  now  to  the  third  party— 
whose  hopes  of  change,  and  views  in 
the  event  of  it,  I  had  proposed  to  con- 
aider — that  many-headed  monster  the 
Hibemicum  vulgus.    This  partv,  it 
mav  be  thought,  cannot  properly  be 
aaid  to  have  a  will  of  its  own,  impel- 
hdotdv  bv  present  feeUng,  and  vary- 
^  m'ii  the  cbaogeful  circumstances 
oTOie  duy.    Of  mobs,  no  doubt,  thU 


ia  pretty  nearly  the  case,  but  I  appre- 
hend not  so  of  a  whole  people,  who 
always  possess  some  distmct  peculi- 
arity of  national  character.  This,  in- 
deed, does  not  seem  to  be  the  opinion 
of  the  two  parties  who  have  already 
passed  under  review.  Each  of  these 
thinks,  and  has  some  apparent  cause 
for  thinking,  that  they  are  the  sole 
drivers  of  the  two-legged  herd, — ^that 
whatever  iJiey  enforce,  tlie  people  will 
obey,  wherever  tliey  march,  the  people 
will  follow.  The  spiritual  l^er  thinka 
himself  sure  of  implicit  submission 
from  every  dutiful  son  of  the  Church  ; 
and  the  political  director  is  equally  ' 
confident  of  obtaining  the  support  « 
the  people  to  ev^ry  project,  wmch  has 
a  tendency  to  restore  what  he  calls  the 
Independence  of  Ireland.  Both  may  find 
themselves  mistaken.  I  am  old  enough 
to  remember,  when  the  French  people 
appeared  to  be  so  enthusiastically  at- 
tached to  the  crown  and  the  altar,  that 
it  was  deemed  impossible  to  shake  . 
their  allegiance,  or  dissolve  the  bonds 
of  hereditary  affection.  Yet,  we  all 
know,  not  only  with  what  sangfroid 
they  witnessed  the  overthrow  of  both, 
but  with  what  exulting  mockery  they 
spumed  the  one,  and  with  what  un- 
feeling fury  they  beheld  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  other.  Civil  tyranny,  suik 
ported  by  the  irresistible  power  of  tlie 
sword,  and  spiritual  by  the  ignorant 
bigotry  of  the  people,  are,  while  that 
power  and  that  bigotry  remain,  the 
strongest  of  all  governments.  But,  let 
the  means  of  domination  be  once 
weakened,  let  the  chain  that  binds  the 
connexion  between  ruler  and  slave  be 
once  broken,  and  the  forced  submis- 
sion to  oppressive  sway  quickly  chan- 
§es  into  enmity,  insult,  and  defiance ; 
lie  depressed  take  their  turn  to  reign, 
and  the  quondam  slave  becomes  the 
most  unrelenting  master.  Can  any 
man,  pretending  to  enlarged  informa- 
tion, and  enlightened  understanding, 
shut  his  eyes  to  that  glaring  truth, 
which  every  day's  observation  throws 
in  his  way,  that  knowledge  is  advan- 
cing with  wide  and  rapid  steps  ?  that 
its  progress  has  wonderfully  accelera- 
ted within  the  last  fifty  years  ?  that 
it  must,  of  necessity,  not  only  conti- 
nue that  acceleration,  but  add  to,  and 
increase  it  ?  that  it  has  lately  visited, 
and  is  now  spreading  into  distant  re- 
gions, and  popular  Empires,  into 
which  for  thou«aii^«  ol  >{eax^Tk«^\.  ^x^*^ 
of  light  hoA  sYkoue,  wi^  \\i^x.  Nx.  Sa  Xsk-* 
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ginning  to  fllmnkiite  the  farthest  itarU 
of  Uic  evtfa  ?    that  this  knowledge 
embraces  the  two  greatest  rights  of 
civilized  nien^  spiritual  liberty,  and 
civil  liberty,  a  right  to  be  protected  by 
equitable  laws,  under  a  welUconstitu- 
ted  fom  of  representative  government, 
and  a  right  to  adopt  the  religion  of 
his  choice,  a  right  to  seek  instruction 
wherever  instruction  U  to  be  found, 
a  right  of  full  inquiry  into  the  nature, 
grounds,  and  authority,  of  that  in- 
struction, a  right  of  exercising  his  own 
judgment  in  all  matters  relating  to 
the  interests  of  an  immortal  soul,  and 
a  right — the  necessary  consequence  of 
his  being  a  responsible  agent — of  hold- 
ing himself  accountable,  for  that  ex- 
ercise of  his  judgment,  to  God  alone  I 
i— There  are  no  hordes  of  northern  or 
other  barbarians  now  to  break  down 
upon  civilized  nations,  to  extineuish 
the  lamp  of  knowledge,  and  to  give  to 
an  artful  and  ambitious  priesthood,  a 
second  opportunity  of  trampling  upon 
crowns  and  sceptres,  and  establishing 
a  universal  despotism  over  mind  and 
body.  No— the  reverse  is  in  progress, 
the  cirilized  is  seeking  the  barbarian 
in  the  remotest  corners  of  human  ha- 
bitation, and  the  light  of  the  Gospel  is 
now  gratuitously  difiusing  itself  over 
all  the  ends  of  the  earth.    The  day  is 
not  probably  far  off,  if,  indet-d,  it  is 
not  already  come,  when  some  who 
were  within  a  few  years  little  advan- 
ced above  the  beasts  that  perish,  will 
cry  shame  upon  many  of  those  nations, 
wno  have  called  themselves  Christians 
during  the  lapse  of  ages.    And  why  ? 
simply  because   the    religion  which 
they  have  been  taught,  is  the  religion 
of  Rome,  not  the  religion  of  the  Gos- 
pel^the  religion  of  the  Inquisitor, 
not  the  religion  of  the  Apostle — the 
reli;*ion  of  the  Pope,  not  the  ri>ligion 
of  Christ.     Of  the  book  in  which  his 
dirine  religion  is  taught,  they  know 
jost  as  much  as  tliey  do  of  the  Ko- 
ran.    But  shall  this  reproach  for  ever 
rest  upon  Europe?     Shall  ignorant 
bigotry  continue  to  be  the  cjiaractpris- 
tic  of  so  many  people,  around  whom 
the  light  of  truth  and  knowledge  is 
rapidly  spreading  its  radiance  ?   Shall 
nations,  aeriving  from  the  great  Crea- 
tor every  blessing  which  climate  and 
constitution  can  bestow,  be  for  ever 
doomed  to  wear  the  chains  of  super- 
stition, and  remain  strangers  to  the 
happiness  of  both  dvil  and  religiona 
hlMrty?  No— the  thinff  is  utterly  imm 


possible — the  signs  of  the  ttmcs^  to 
which  that  domineering  Church,  pre* 
sumptuously  assuming  attributes  and 
privileges  belonging  to  God  alone,  is  bo 
perversely  blind,  too  clearly  demon- 
strate  that  the  mighty  change  ap- 
proaches, the  liberation  of  the  human 
race  from  servitude  of  mind,  and  from 
servitude  of  body,  and  that,  delayed 
as  this  time  may  be,  by  interest  and 
artifice  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  weak- 
ness and  prejudice  on  the  otner,  yet 
COME  IT  WILL.  Can  any  two  countries 
in  the  world  be  more  contrastedly  dif- 
ferent than  Great  Britain  under  the 
ancirnt  domination  of  the  Roman  See, 
and  Great  Britain  since  tlie  establish- 
ment of  the  reformed  religion?  Hadthe 
change  of  her  faith  nothing  to  do  with 
the  prodigious  improvement  of  her 
condition  ?  Let  the  question  be  an- 
swered by  her  Catholic  neighbours, 
one  of  which,  in  a  revolutionary  trans- 
port, deemed  the  abolition  of  the 
Popish  religion  necessary  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  religious  freedom.  I 
am  far  from  being  an  advocate  for 
the  frenzy  of  that  revolution,  but  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  such  a  re- 
volution would  never  have  taken  place, 
had  France  at  a  former  period  fullow- 
ed  the  example  of  England,  thrown 
off  the  yoke  of  the  Italian  Pontiff,  and 
set  up  a  libcTol  and  independent  Chris- 
tian Church,  a  measure  which  would 
soon  have  been  followed  by  a  liberal 
form  of  government.  Without  look- 
ing farther  than  our  own  island,  what 
was  the  constitution,  creed,  and  doc- 
trines of  the  Romish  Church,  in  the 
days  of  St  Dunstan,  St  Becket,  and 
many  other  saints  of  like  character  ? 
Do  the  reconis  of  heathenism  furnish 
more  absurdities,  follies,  impostures, 
and  oppressions  ?  None  certainly,  at 
least  among  the  more  civilized  por- 
tions of  heathenism.  Well,  what  that 
church  was  then,  we  have  her  own  au- 
thority for  saying,  she  is  at  this  very 
day,  tor  she  professes  to  be  infallible, 
indefeasible,  and  immutable ! !  She 
calls  repetitions  of  prayers,  in  a  tongue 
unknown  to  the  speaker,  prayers  with 
devotion ;  and  measures  the  efRcacy 
of  the  prayer  by  the  rules  of  arithme* 
tic, — she  calls  a  bellyful  of  one  food 
a  holy  fast,  and  of  another,  a  mortal 
sin, — she  calls  the  same  act  a  sin  in 
one  body,  and  a  sacrament  in  another, 
— she  plays  tricks  to  delwde  xW  Y>a\- 
gar,  and  calls  them  tniradc^  'wcdVs^ 
by  the  finger  of  Goi\, — *Yi«\\w\w!«iV- 
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ed  a  seoondanr  hell,  for  the  parposes 
of  an  earthly  traffic, — she  forbids 
works  of  honest  industry  on  days  de« 
dicated  to  saints^  but  gives  full  scope 
to  idleness,  drunkenness,  and  proni- 
gacy,— she  prohibits  scriptural  Icnow- 
kdge,  because  she  thrives  by  scriptu- 
ral ignorance, — she  makes  God  a  ci- 
pher in  his  own  kingdom,  and  takes 
the  power  of  life  and  death  into  her 
own  nands — ^and,  to  finish  the  climax 
of  presumptuous  absurdity,  she  not 
only  pretends  to  exercise  all  his  func- 
tions, but  moreover  to  make  him  first, 
and  eat  him  afterwards ! ! ! 

Is  it  possible.  Sir,  that  these  things 
can  continue  to  hold  their  ground  in 
the  face  of  reason,  knowledge,  and  un- 
derstanding, and  in  the  light  of  the 
nineteenth  century  ?  Are  our  Hiber- 
nian priests  intoxicated  with  the  fa- 
vours lately  shown  them — so  besotted 
as  to  think  such  a  system  can  last,  or 
that  the  rays  of  ioformation,  which 
surround  their  benighted  flocks,  can 
be  for  ever  withheld  from  their  eyes  ? 
Are  their  lay  champions  so  blinded  by 
a  vain  ambition,  as  to  suppose  that 
with  such  troops,  they  shall  be  able  to 
extinguish  the  lamp  of  truth,  and 
overthrow  the  steady  and  enlightened 
Protestantism  of  this  Island,  were  it 
even  undefended  by  the  policy  of 
Great  Britain  ?  If  they  are,  I  can  as- 
sure them  that  they  reckon  without 
their  host  ^  Paddy  is  not  quite  so  sim- 
ple as  they  thint  him — I  know  the 
people  well,  and  have  known  them  for 
many  a  long  year ;  and  I  know  that 
were  the  lanAords  of  Ireland  to  do 
their  duty,  to  live  more  among  them,  to 
encourage  their  industry  by  kindness, 
and  reward  it  with  reasonable  rents, 
to  lay  on  them  no  burdens  but  what 
they  could  easily  bear ;  to  feel  an  in- 
terest in  their  welfare,— to  promote 
their  instruction,  and  to  be  more  in 
the  habit  of  personal  mixture  and 
communication — Were  they,  I  say,  to 
do  this,  I  have  full  reason  to  know, 
that  neither  priest  nor  demagogue 
would  be  able  to  alienate  the  affections 
of  the  tenant  from  his  natural  friend 
and  protector  the  landlord.  I  do  also 
know,  that  to  be  transferred  from 
Protestant  to  Catholic  landlords,  is 
among  the  things  which  they  are  so 
far  fh>m  wishing,  that,  as  I  have  my- 
self heard  from  more  than  one  of  them, 
it  is  what  they  most  ardently  depre- 
Me;  ihe  latter,  with  some  exceptions, 
IfeiDg  far  more  severe,  more  exacting. 


and  more  imperious  than  the  former. 
There  are  indeed,  among  the  idlers 
and  paupers  of  the  country,  always 
enough  to  raise  a  mob,  and  ndlow  any 
riotous  leader ;  but  I  speak  of  the  great 
agricultural  body  of  the  people;  and 
those  who  know  the  country  well, 
know  that  I  speak  truth. 

The  late  rebellion,  as  I  may  call  it, 
of  the  forty- shilling  freeholders,  may 
seem  to  militate  against  my  doctrine ; 
but  when  we  consider  the  artifices  re- 
sorted to — the  anathemas,  or,  in  plain 
English,  the  horrible  curses  of  the 
priests  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  inflam* 
matory  harangues  and  delusive  pro- 
mises of  the  demagogues  on  the  otner, 
and,  after  all,  the  difiiculty  with  which 
it  was  accomplished,  we  need  not  won- 
der at  what  took  place.  This  would 
not  long  endure — but  the  true  way  of 
preventing  such  disgraceful  scenes,  is 
to  take  away  a  privu^e  always  most 
shamefully  abused, — put  the  franchise 
into  proper  hands; — ^no  man  should 
vote  for  a  knight  of  the  shire  ha- 
ving] less  than  a  X20  freehold ; — ^half 
of  our  yeomen  are  mere  paupers,  with 
as  little  property  as  brams, — the  mi- 
serable victims  of  political  ambition,  in 
every  view,  exercising  a  privilege  of 
which  they  know  not  the  true  mean- 
ing or  value,  and  dragged  from  their 
quiet  homes  and  proper  occupations, 
to  a  scene  of  discord,  clamour,  oonfu* 
don,  and  perjury. 

The  ambitious  views  of  my  poor 
countrymen  reach  but  a  short  way, 
and  are  easily  developed.  They  are 
within  the  range  of  a  short  reflecting 
telescope.  No  ideas  of  grandeur  mix 
with  tneir  prospective  nopes.  The 
unemployed  pauper  looks  no  farther 
than  for  work  atid  wages  sufficient  to 
maintain  himself  and  family.  This, 
however  scanty,  he  would  prefer  to 
find  at  home ;  but  seeing  that  the  in- 
creasing number  of  his  fellow- labour- 
ers renders  that  a  vain  hope,  he  now  - 
anxiously  solicits  that  relief  which  emi« 
gration  offers,  and  from  which  thirty 
or  forty  years  since  he  would  have 
shrunk  with  horror.  It  must  be  af- 
forded to  him.  The  land  is  over- 
stocked, and  there  are  no  present  nor 
possible  means  of  other  support. 

The  farmer, — and  he  belongs  to  a 
class  which,  though  in  too  many  cases 
reproachable  for  slovenliness,  negli* 
gence,  and  want  of  skiU,  contains  a 
very  large  number  of  extremely  frugal, 
quiet,  andindustnouai^^er-V\M$si^ 
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perfeetly  well,  that  whaterer  changes 
take  plaoe^  his  statum  in  life  will  be 
unaltered.  He  will  be  a  fkrmer  still ; 
be  la  fit  for  no  other  place^  nor  do  his 
wishes  or  desires  reaulre  a  better.— 
What  is  kis  ambition  ?  To  have  a  farm 
sotted  to  his  means  of  cultivation — to 
be  under  an  easy  rent-^subject  to  light 
diarges  of  every  kind— «  good  market 
fer  his  spare  produce — and  with  the 
meaBs  of  living  in  what  he  considers 
comfort — the  ability  of  saving  some 
money  to  portion  off  his  daughters, 
and  settle  his  grown-up  sons  in  a  bu-> 
siness  like  his  own.  Wnen  this  can  be 
efen  moderately  accomplished,  it  is  no 
easy  matter  indeed  to  goad  the  farmer 
into  acts  of  insurgency,  or  nrojects  of 
rebellion.  They  are,  of  all  penons, 
-most  content  with  their  lot ;  to  which 
also  their  constant  employment,  and 
tfadr  simple  and  secluded  habits  of 
life,  very  materisUy  contribute.  Times 
must  be  bad  indeed,  distress  severe, 
and  oppression  bitter,  when  such  per- 
sons are  seen  in  the  counsels  of  insiur- 
reetion,  and  the  ranks  of  the  rebellious. 
Hence  I  do  with  confidence  reassert 
what  has  been  stated  above,  that  as 
long  as  the  Government  affords  pater« 
nal  protection,  and,  what  is  an  mdis« 
pensable  requisite,  as  long  as  landlords 
fulfil  their  bounden  duty  to  a  valuable 
dass  of  inhabitants  on  whom  their  own 
prosperity  so  mainly  depends,  little 
dan^  to  the  State  need  be  apprehend- 
ed  nrom  that  numerous  and  useful 
body — the  farmers  of  Ireland. 

But  I  must  not  rob  my  rustic  coun- 
trymen of  their  heroic  fame ;  for  even 
among  them  are  to  be  found  heroes  of 
no  small  estimation  in  their  own  eyes, 
and,  without  any  question,  the  most 
disinterested  of  all  those  who  pretend 
to  the  glorious  title.  Some  fight  to  re- 
cover old  or  gain  new  territories ;  some 
to  be  distinguished  by  honours  and 
rewards ;  ana  many,  for  the  simple  ob- 
jectsof  pay  andsulraistence;  our  Hiber- 
nian heroes  alone  for  the  mere  plea- 
sure of  fighting.  The  nature  and  cha- 
racter of  this  valour  is  altogether  pe- 
culiar to  the  country  where  it  is  found, 
and  not  certainly  to  be  paralleled  in 
any  other  region  of  the  globe.  Chris- 
tian or  heatnen,  civilizcNl  or  savage. 
It  is  a  strange  sort  of  warfare,  which 
engages  friends,  neighbours,  exercisers 
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of  the  same  craft,  and  profeiiors  of 
the  same  creed,  to  hack,  maim,  and 
murder  each  other,  in  defiance  of  laws 
human  and  divine,  for  no  other  pur« 
pose  than  to  ascertain,  whether  tnere 
be  more  me\^  able  to  carry  arms  among 
the  Bryans  than  among  the  Sollivans, 
the  Denovaus,  or  the  Collinses ;  for  if 
the  question  of  numerical  superiority 
had  never  been  mooted,  no  thought  of 
contention  would  ever  have  suggested 
itself  to  their  minds.  There  is  not  a 
man  of  them,  who,  being  asked  his 
opinion  of  such  inhuman  broils  in  cold 
blood,  will  hesitate  to  say,  that  they 
are  very  absurd,  and  very  wrongf,— 
yet  not  a  man  of  them  will  refuse  the 
call  when  invited  to  the  fisld ;  when, 
but  for  the  interference  of  the  dvil  and 
sometimes  the  military  power,  blood 
would  be  wantonly  shed  at  every  pub- 
lic meeting.  It  is  no  doubt  a  renmant 
of  the  old  feudal  state,  when  clan  met 
clan  in  bloody  contention,  under  the 
command  of  their  respective  diiefiu 
The  wonder  is,  that  the  rivalry  should 
remain  when  the  grounds  of  it  have 
been  removed,  and  that  the  hostile 
movements  should  continue  among  the 
members  after  the  heads  had  depart* 
ed.*  It  affords,  among  a  thousand 
other  proofs,  a  sample  of  the  benefits 
they  have  derived  trom  religious  in« 
struction  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Church  of  Rome;  and  how  happily 
her  priests,  after  a  thousand  years  ca 
instruction,  have  succeeded  in  human- 
izing, civilizing,  and  Christianizing 
their  Irish  flocks.  After  an  appren- 
ticeship of  such  length,  and  to  so  little 
purpose,  surely  I  cannot  be  wrong  in 
saying,  that  there  is  one  trade  they 
have  yet  to  learn,  and  which  will  ne- 
ver be  learned  under  the  old  masters 
— the  trade  of  a  Christian. 

I  have,  Sir,  I  fear,  trespassed  too 
long  on  your  columns,  having  run  my 
observations  to  a  greater  length  than 
I  intended.  So  much  attention,  how- 
ever, is  now  necessarily  turned  to  this 
country,  that  if  they  shall  be  found  to. 
contribute  in  any  material  degree  to 
the  elucidation  of  its  present  state, 
condition,  prosperity,  and  character^ 
no  apology  ueeu  be  offered. 
I  remain,  &c. 

SfiNEX. 

Cork,  I3lh  Nov.  1826. 


*  I  was  myself  spectator  of  a  very  Serce  battle  between  two  tmV  pa^«%  oil  sX 
]ea9tBa^aa  m  tides  which  Imttle  took  p/ace  on  a  Sunday,  immediateXy  alUi  cotDAU^ 
am  af^^foi  MB  M  town  of  the  county  of  Cork.    It  was  witli  difficvvYt^  i\\xif\\eA  V^l  ^Jtok* 
peaces fficera.   The  parties  went  to  pruyers,  as  tliey  call  it,  w\ih  cudceW  uwA^t  \X«a 

'^ii^'^^^/r'^iw  addressed  ?  or  what  eAi^catiou  tfvA  \)M 

tm £mm  their pnest  ?    Mars  ought  to  havo  t,  nioi-.  in  tUo  lrU\.  ca\f.iv^t. 
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Sir, 


LETTER  OK  RICARDO  $  THKORT  OP  RSNT. 


Your  readers,  I  apprehend,  are, 
like  the  rest  of  the  reading  world, 
nearly  tired  of  Political  Economy;  but 
if,  in  the  following  pages,  I  present 
you  nothing  new,  commit  them  to  the 
flames,  or,  what  is  a  worse  ordeal,  to 
the  horning  quill  of  a  sharp  critic. 

I  was  once  a  student  under  Adam 
Smith's  system;  and  in  those  days, 
the  application  to  this  science  was  as 
assiduously  followed  out  by  my  fellow- 
■tudents,  as  any  full-grown  gentleman 
can  now  boast  of  doing. 

I  have  occasionally  met  these  stu- 
dents of  the  Kicardo  school ;  but  I  do 
not  discover  in  them  intellects  a  whit 


in  our  own  o|>inioD,  such  progren  In 
this  certain  science,  that  we  shall  not 
readily  yield  to  the  new  light,  I  de- 
fine tne  Political  Economy  of  a  na- 
tion to  consist  in  the  practice  in  its 
institutions,  of  what  may  best  contri^ 
Bute  to  the  hafipiness  and  comfort  of  the 
people  at  home,  and  to  the  security  and 
continuance  of  those  blessings  against 
efforts  from  abroad. 

Nor  more  favourably  will  my  opi- 
nions be  held  in  the  estimation  of  the 
new  school,  when  I  declare,  that  the 
institutions  and  regulations  by  which 
the  above  may  be  attained,  depend 
upon  the  manners,  customs,  habits. 


more  acute,  or  reasoning  powers  of    and  genius  of  the  people ;  soil,  aitu- 


sreater  capacity,  than  were  possessed 
oy  my  feUow- students.  But  I  am 
told,  that  we,  of  the  old  school,  know 
now  nothing  of  the  subject ;  that  the 
discoveries  of  Ricardo  on  Rent  have 
changed  the  whole  system  ;  and  that 
in  consequence.  Political  Economy  has 
become  the  most  certain  of  all  sciences. 
I  have  attempted  to  reason  with  these 
grown-up  scholars  of  this  new  school 
on  this  very  subject ;  but  I  have  found 
a  violence  in  their  argument,  and  an 
assumption  in  their  premises,  which 
have  not  conveyed  to  my  mind  the 
most  favourable  impression  of  the 
soundness  of  their  doctrines.  I  have 
been  told,  that  my  resistance  to  their 
fundamental  principles  on  Rent,  be- 
trays in  me  a  want^  a  deficiency,  in 
intellect, — a  flatness,  perhaps,  they 
mean,  in  the  argumentative  bump 
of  some  one  of  the  departments,  or 
provinces,  into  which  the  brain,  or  its 
representative,  the  skull,  has  been,  of 
late,  divided. 

As  to  the  certainty  of  this  science, 
I  shall  be  delighted  to  have  pointed 
out  to  me  any  one  science,  of  the  whole 
circle,  in  which  there  is  any  certainty, 
unless  that  science  be  founded  on  num- 
hers  or  measurement. 

In  writing  on  any  subject,  there  is 
nothing  like  explaining  what  we  un- 
derstand the  nature  and  essence  of  that 


ation,  nay,  the  very  latitude  and  lon- 
gitude of  the  country. — And  now,  sir, 
let  us  attack  the  fundamental  doctrine 
of  this  new  school. 

Rent,  Mr  Ricardo  tells  us,  never  can 
take  place  till  land  of  the  first  quality 
iscompletclv  occupied,  and  land  of  the 
second  quality  comes  into  demand. 
The  rent,  then,  consists  of  the  difler- 
ence  in  produce  of  the  two  qualities  of 
land.  Again,  land  of  the  second  qua- 
lity cannot  admit  of  a  rent  till  it  is 
completely  occupied  also,  and  land  of 
the  third  quality  is,  in  like  manner, 
brought  into  cultivation  by  the  de- 
mand, the  difference  between  the  two, 
as  in  the  first  case,  constituting  rent. 
From  this  theory,  for  it  is  pure  theory, 
without  a  single  fact  to  support  it,  very 
important  deductions  are  made :  And 
the  more  I  have  considered  the  theory, 
the  more  I  am  convinced,  that  this 
theory  was  invented  in  order  to  found 
upon  it  those  deductions. 

When  such  a  theory  is  so  assu- 
med, the  question  is,  what  founda- 
tion has  it  in  fact.  I  venture  to  say, 
then,  that  it  is  not  true  in  any  instance, 
that  land  of  the  first  quality  is  neces- 
sarily occupied  before  land  of  the  ao- 
oond  quality  can  afford  a  rent. — No 
country  ever  was,  or  ever  can  be,  in 
such  a  situation.  Land  of  the  first, 
and  second,  and  third  quality,  depend 


subject  to  be.    I  have  some  notion  that  for  their  cultivation,  in  every  coimtry, 

I  shall  be  held  by  the  followers  of  tlie  both  of  the  old  and  new  world,  upw^ 

new  school,  to  be  the  veriest  dunce  loccd  situation  and  climature.    Near  a 

that  ever  undertook  to  write  upon  Po-  demand,  and  with  access  to  that  dc- 

litical  Economy,  when  I  define  my  mand,  by  roads  or  by  navigation,  land 

meaning  of  the  subject, — But  we,  of  of  the  second  and  third  quality  will  be 

^e  old  school,  are  not  easily  damped.  calUvalciV  \n  \»Te^cTCUce  \o  \a»d  of  the 

•^e  studied  too  ardently,  and  made,  firat  qiulil^,  i\ial  Va  tetooVa  feswi  ^ft^ 
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maxu\y  or  inaccessible  to  demand,  or 
in  a  cli mature  that  mars  occasionally 
tbe  fertility  of  the  soil.  Of  land  of  the 
first-rate  quality,  beyond  the  reach  of 
demand,  or  inaccessible  to  a  demand, 
there  are  thousands  of  acres  unculti- 
vated in  North  America.  In  that  coun- 
try, as  in  every  other,  the  banks  of  the 
navigable  rivers,  without  reference  to 
the  quality  of  the  soil,  were  the  first 
cultivated.  Those  lands  alone  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  American  towns  bear  a 
rent,  whether  of  the  first,  second,  or 
third  quality.     *    •    * 

But  furtlier^  landji  of  the  fir H  quality 
never  can  come  first  into  cultivation. 
It  requires  a  very  advanced  progress  in 
Agriculture  to   be  able  to  cultivate 
them.    It  is  the  thin,  dry,  every- day 
ploughable  land  tliat  is  first  cultiva- 
ted. The  rich  lands  require  draining, 
and  an  attention  to  the  wet  or  dry 
condition  of  the  soil,  before  they  can 
be  brought  to  produce  abundant  crops ; 
and  the  plough  and  the  horst^  must 
be  of  a  superior  kind  to  what  are  used 
in  the  first  stages  of  rural  culture. 
We,  at  this  day,  see  the  ancient  ves- 
tiges of  the  plough,  high  up  on  the 
dry  aides  of  our  hills,  where  now-a- 
days  no  person  thinks  of  turning  up 
the  soil.    In  those  ancient  times,  the 
Ao/m,  haugk,  or  flat  rich  lands,  were 
not  cultivated.    The  rich  soils  of  the  / 
Carse  of  Gowrie  were,  to  the  extent 
of  one-third,  not  in  cultivation  ninety 
years  ago ;  yet  the  dry  lands  of  Perth- 
shire had  long  before  been  completely 
occupied.    Tne  vale  of  the  Garonne, 
the  richest  laud  in  France,  only  came 
into  full  cultivation  after  the  forma- 
tion of  the  great  canal  and  the  beau- 
tiful roads  of  Languedoc ;  yet  the  re- 
cords of  Estates  in  Burgundy  prove 
that  the  whole  of  the  dbry  limestone 
soils  of  that  district  were  occupied  in 
com  and  vines  three  hundred  years 
ago.  It  is  within  our  own  recollection, 
that  two-thirds  of  the  fen  lauds  of 
Lincolnshire  (certainly  the  most  fer- 
tile soil  in  England)  were  not  in  cul- 
tivation.   The  rich  plains  of  Lom- 
bardy  were  brought  into  their  present 
state  only  at  ter  the  completion  of  the 
"  Nauiglio  gratide"  in  1270,  which 
conveys  the  waters  of  the  Tesino  to 
Milan,  a  distance  of  thirty  miles ;  but 
long  befbre  that  period,  land  of  the 
■econd  and  third  quality  on  light  dnr 
fsarf^ecB  was  in  extensive  tillAge.    It 
is  most  strange  that  Ricardo  should 


have  been  so  ignorant  of  rural  afHdrs, 
as  to  form  a  theory  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  was  jjracticable,  in  the  first 
stages  of  Agriculture,  to  cultivate  rich 
soils.  But  his  views  were  clearly  li- 
mited to  a  vague  notion  of  North 
American  culture,  of  which  we  have 
all  read  so  much,  but  of  which  few 
have  a  correct  idea ;  for  he  writes  of 
our  rich  soils  wearing  out,  and  never 
considers  that  inferior  soils,  in  an  im- 
proved state  of  agriculture,  ore  always 
approaching  to  a  higher  scale  of  fer- 

Universally,  it  is  the  demand  for 
the  produce  of  the  soil,  and  cheapness 
and  facility  to  supply  that  demand, 
which  create  rent,  or  a  remuneration 
given  to  the  owner,  for  the  use  of  the 
ground,  by  him  who  thinks  he  can  turn 
a  profit  out  of  the  land  by  the  em- 
ployment of  his  capital,  his  industry, 
skill,  and  labour.  All  your  volumes 
of  definitions  of  the  nature  of  Rent  are 
idle  discussions,  that  have  embarrass- 
ed the  plainest  and  most  common- 
sense  subject.  They  have  led  only  to 
false  theories,  and  from  such  theories 
we  need  not  be  surprised  that  the  most 
absurd,  however  ingenious,  deduc- 
tions have  been  the  result. 

They  remind  me  of  a  grave  leading 
/article  in  the  Scotsman  newspaper 
some  months  ago,  in  which  is  dis- 
cussed, in  Bober  seriousness,  the  ques- 
tion of  a  wine-merchant  demanding 
a  higher  price  for  wine  kept  by  him 
beyond  the  usual  time  of  the  trade. 
The  writer  of  the  article  hesitates  to 
pronounce  wluit  constitutes  the  addi- 
tional price  which  Master  Bonitace'sj 
wine-merchant  exacts  for  his  old  wiud 

Mr  Hicardo  and  his  followers  have 
never  yet  declared  whether  money  ob- 
tained for  the  use  of  pasture-land  is 
Rent.  The  new  school  preserve  a  most 
profound  silence  on  this  point,  al- 
though it  constitutes  the  riches  of  a 
peat  portion  of  the  most  fertile  soils 
in  Europe :  The  province  of  Holland, 
the  plains  of  Holstein,  Lombardy, 
Romney  Marsh  in  England,  extensive 
tracts  in  Hungary,  in  Switzerland, 
in  Bohemia; — ^in  short,  there  is  no 
part  of  Europe  that  does  not  contain 
a  large  portion  of  pasture  ground  of 
as  great  fertility  as  are  the  arable 
grounds  which  yield  what  we  call  Kent. 
Suppose  I  have  a  large  island  entirely 
in  pasture,  ncYi  m  icve»Ao^%  i^x  c».v« 
tie,  mih  dry  up\aiv3Ll«sSax\^^Qt>wsi«» 
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and  high  down  |>asturefor  sheq) :  Sup* 
poie  my  tenants  send  annually  for 
■ale,  cattle,  sheep,  and  hones,  to  Kent, 
or  to  any  other  county,  and  purchase 
in  return,  wheat,  barley,  hops,  and 
doUiing  ;  briDging;  back  also  some 
money  in  their  po<£et8,  part  of  which 
they  pav  to  me  for  the  use  of  my  land : 
Come  nirward  now,  ye  deep-thinking 
acholars  of  the  new  school,  and  pro- 
nounce. Is  this  money  paid  to  me  as 
Rent,  or  is  it  not?  We  of  the  old 
school  call  it  simply  rent ;  nay,  more, 
we  say,  that  if  there  be  a  demand  for 
■beep,  my  high  down  pasture  may 
command  a  rent  at  3s.  per  acre,  before 
I  can  let  my  rich  meadows  for  L.3  per 
acre,  although  my  rich  meadow  may 
have  been  in  grass  as  many  centuries 
as  the  meadows  of  the  province  of 
Holland.  In  this  province,  nineteen- 
twentieth  parts  have  been  in  grass  for 
ages,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  poor 
■oils  of  Guelderland  have,  time  out  of 
mind,  been  torture4  by  the  plough. 
Are  we,  by  the  llicardo  theory,  to  put 
the  rich  meadows  of  Holland  out  of 
the  pale  of  rent ;  and  admit,  that  the 
miserable  sands  of  Guelderland  yield 
a  rent,  because  land  of  the  first,  and 
second,  and  third  quality,  (or  any 
lower  number  in  the  scale  of  fertility,) 
have  been  previously  completely  oc- 
cupied? 

Now  to  the  grand  corollary  on  this 
precious  theory,  which  every  newspa- 
per repeats  from  shreds  and  remnants 
collected  from  reviews  on  Political 
Economy. 

When  the  demaml  for  land  of  tlie 
second  or  third  quality  allows  a  rent 
for  land  of  the  first  quality,  the  culti- 
vator of  the  inferior  soil  must  receive 
a  greater  remunerating  price  for  liis 
produce,  than  did  the  cultivator  nf  the 
superior  soil  before  the  poor  soil  was 
cultivated :  Or  when  land  of  an  infe- 
rior quality  is  cultivated,  the  deficient 
DToduce,  compared  to  that  of  superior 
land,  demands  a  higher  i)ricc  to  re- 
munerate its  cultivator.  He  culti- 
Tates  because  there  is  a  demand  for 
corn,  and  if  he  were  not  remunerated 
he  would  cease  to  cultivate.  Hence 
com  from  the  whole  superior  soil  must 
rise  in  price  to  the  remunerating  price 
of  the  inferior. 

In  oUier  words^  the  cultivation  of 
poor  soil  taxes  the  whole  community 
with  an  additional  pnce  for  corn  pro- 
ducedAom  all  the  good,  all  the  mid- 
^^^^  aad  all  the  laferior  soils,  be- 


cause the  cultivation  of  tlie  last  must 
be  indemnified ;  and  as  tliere  cannot 
be  two  prices,  tlie  whole  cultivators 
must  partake  of  this  incrcaised  price, 
nor  can  there  be  two  rates  of  profits 
or  remunerating  prices. 

I  have  placed  tuis  stronghold  of  the 
new  school  in  every  light  in  which 
the  scholars  exhibit  it,  aud  I  trust 
your  readers  thoroughly  understand 
this  curious  proposition.  Nothing  ap- 
pears more  strange  to  me,  than  tliat 
many  of  my  ardent  acute  friends^  who 
have  enlisted  under  the  banners  of  the 
new  school,  do  not  perceive  that  the 
whole  theory  hinges  on  false  premises. 
It  is  a  mere  assumption,  a  sliecr  beg- 
ging the  question,  that  the  demand 
for  corn  is  constant ;  and  it  is  only  on 
the  supposition  of  a  constant  demand 
above  the  supply,  that  any  sliadow  of 
such  an  argument  can  be  grounded. 

In  consequence  of  the  encouragement 
given  to  cultivation  by  the  Corn  I^ws, 
we  have,  in  spite  of  a  rajtid  increase  of 
our  fMipulation,  been  able  to  supply 
ourselves  with  corn  without  the  aid 
of  foreign  importations ;  and  the  re- 
sult was,  that  the  price  of  wheat  has 
twice  within  these  few  years  been  ^- 
tow  what  any  of  the  corn "  importiiiff 
school  dare  avow  they  wish  corn  to  be 
in  this  country.  Yet  during  that  time 
poor  soils  were  in  full  cultivation ; 
and  whether  with  or  without  a  remu- 
nerating price,  their  produce,  when 
brought  to  market,  as  every  sensible 
person  would  conclude,  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  the  market  price ;  that 
is,  that  price  which  depends  upon  the 
proportion  of  supply  to  the  demand. 
All  other  siieculations  on  price  are 
nonsense.  If  there  be  an  axiom  in  Po- 
litical Economy  whieh  approximates  to 
certainty,  it  is  this.  Whatever  is  the 
produce  of  human  industry,  be  it 
corn,  or  cattle,  or  manufactures,  or 
the  very  rude  stones  dug  out  of  the 
earth  ;  everytliing  brought  to  market, 
in  detiance  of  the  cost  of  production, 
will  be  regulated  in  price  by  the  ratio 
of  the  demand  to  the  supply.  That 
corn  should  form  an  exception,  is  cer- 
tainly the  boldest,  yet  the  most  inge- 
nious imposition  that  has  been  made 
in  our  day  on  the  common  sense  of 
mankind. 

Their  proposition  amounts  to  tliis 
result  in  figures :  Suppose  the  produce 
of  Great  Britain  was  last  year  (1826) 
twelve  millions  o£  quaxUTO  oi  'wVveaA^ 
raised  from  land  ol  l\\e  ^i^X.  «\>3.iVvvs ' 
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ami  that  the  inferior  soils  produced 
half  a  million  of  quarters  of  wheat: 
Suppose  this  inferior  land  required 
the  price  of  wheat  to  be  five  shillings 
per  Quarter  above  the  price  whidi 
woula  indemnify  land  of  tne  first  qua* 
lity,  that  the  cultivators  of  the  inferior 
land  might  be  remunerated ;  then,  by 
the  Ricardo  theory^  the  whole  wheat 
of  the  country  would  rise  in  price  five 
shillings  per  quarter^  because  half  a 
million  of  quarters  (one  twenty-fourth 
part  of  the  whole^  a  large  aUowance 
from  poor  soils)  costs  tluit  additional 
price.    That  is,  the  nation  pays  three 
millions  extra  to  the  cultivators  of  fine 
soils,  because  an  additional  expense  of 
L.  125,000  is  incurred  by  the  cultiva- 
tors of  poor  soils.    Now,  let  us  sup- 
pose that  the  demand  continues  for 
this  quantity  of  wheat,  and  this  year, 
IK27,    the  cultivation  of   the  same 
quantity  of  poor  soil  continues ;  but, 
by  the  blessing  of  Providence,  the 
produce  fitnn  the  first  quality  of  soil 
rises  to  thirteen  and  a  half  millions  of 
quarters  of  wheat,  and  the  poor  soils 
yield  600,000  quarters,  at  only  four 
shilHi^  additional  expense  above  the 
superior  soils,  (on  account  of  the  in- 
creased productiveness  by  reason  of 
the  fine  season) — With  tlus  increased 
quantity  of   one-thirteenth   on    the 
whole  nroduce  ^nearly  equal,  it  is  said, 
to  our  ni£[hest  importation  quantity), 
suppose  tnat  the  supply  is  rather  above 
the  demand:  Come  forward,  ye  ex- 
pounders of  the  new  doctrine,  and  tell 
us  in  plain  intelligible  terms.  Will  the 
cultivators  of  the  poor  soils,  in  the 
year  1827-28,  raise  the  price  of  the 
whole  fourteen  millions  of  quarters 
four  shillings   per  quarter,    because 
they  raised  §00,000  quarters  from  poor 
soiu  at  this  additional  expense?  When 
the  market  is  full,  week  after  week, 
will  their  small  quantity  bear  a  sway 
so  as  to  command  the  price  over  the 
whole  produce  of  the  country? 

If  the  doctrine  of  remuneration  for 
raising  com  on  poor  soils  be  true  to 
the  proportion  of  one  twenty-fifth  part 
of  the  whole  produce  of  Great  Britain, 
it  must,  in  like  manner,  be  true,  when 
the  prodMce  of  poor  toils  bears  the  smalU 
est  proportion  to  thai  of  rich  soils ;  as 
one  to  a  hundred,  or  one  to  a  thousand. 
A  Theory  on  which  a  science  qfcer* 
lainly  is  fimnded,  must  be  true  to  the 
greatest  or  to  the  gmdUest  proportions. 
It  am  bMrettoluDiU,  else  that  Theory 
MyiJSft/  but  If  W9  refer  this  question. 


as  well  as  most  others  in  Political  Eco- 
nomy, to  the  well-known  principles  of 
supply  and  demand,  everything  be« 
comes  dear,  plain,  and  simple,  and 
true  to  the  uttermost  extreme  to  which 
we  may  push  the  application  of  those 
principles. 

Suppose  once  more,  that  the  late 
scarcity  of  water  were  to  continue,  and 
to  increase  to  a  very  great  extent,  and 
that  water  were  in  demand  at  one 
penn^  per  gallon ;  water,  we  must  al« 
Tow,  is  more  necessary  than  com,  be« 
cause  we  can  live  on  roast  beef  and 
mutton,  but  we  cannot  bake  our  wheat 
without  water :  Suppose  several  huge 
joint-stock  water-drawing  companies 
started  up,  dug  immense  pits,  erected 
steam-engines,  and  contrived  to  draw 
water  at  a  pretty  tight  joint-stock-like 
cost ;  but  to  remunerate  them,  it  re* 
quired  that  their  water  should  sell  for 
one  penny  farthing  per  gallon— are  we 
to  concluae,  upon  the  Ricardo  theory  of 
corn  prices,  that  all  the  water  of  the 
country  must  rise  a  farthing  per  gal* 
Ion,  because  our  water-drawers  of  the 
joint- stock  race  must  be  remunerated 
for  drawing  out  of  their  wells  one  mil- 
lionth part  of  the  whole  water  drank 
by  the  community  ? 

The  favourite  result  of  these  specu* 
lations  of  the  new  school,  on  Rent  and 
on  the  Corn  Laws,  is  to  put  down  the 
cultivation  of  bad  land  ;  to  open  our 
ports  to  foreign  corn ;  to  send  our  dis« 
missed  poor-soil  cultivators  to  the  90 
degrees  heated  manufacturing  mills  ; 
to  reimburse,  out  of  the  increased 
manufactures,  the  growers  of  com' 
abroad  for  what  we  purchase  from 
them  ;  to  encourage  the  foreigner'a 
industry,  and  his  means  of  purchasing 
our  manufactures ;  and  finally,  to  in- 
crease our  wealth  and  comforts,  by  en- 
couraging a  reciprocity  of  industry 
between  the  two  nations  directly,  or 
indirectly,  through  the  medium  of  a 
third  nation. 

The  Chinese  hinted  repeatedly  to 
Lord  M'Cartney  their  extreme  con- 
tempt for  foreign  commerce  :  **  That 
beggarly  foreign  trade,  of  what  value 
is  it  to  the  mighty  empire  of  the  great 
Kien-Long  ?"— "  Well !"  I  dare  ex- 
cUdm,  ''  what  is  your  beggarly  export 
of  manufactures,  compared  to  the 
home-consumption  ?"  I  shall  give  you 
a  simple  ground  of  compaiisou. 

Take  the  population  oi  GieaX  l^xvi^ 
tain  alone  at  twelve  mVHiliiOtiSr— "E^^uiK* 
mine  a  Britidn  famil7 — a  mwi,  Va* 
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wifey  and  three  children,  the  common 
eompatation  of  a  family — ^Value  the 
worth  of  British  manufactures,  with 
which  they  are, clothed — Examine  in 
any  country  in  Europe,  any  number 
of  families,  and  take  ao  average  of  the 
"nXxkt  of  British  manufactures,  as 
clothing,  in  their  possession — we  shall 
not  find  a  twelfth  part  of  our  manu« 
Pictures  on  a  foreign  fiunily  compared 
to  one  at  home.  Now,  the  result  is, 
that  in  clothing  alone,  our  people  con* 
aume  annually  more  than  do  144  mil- 
lions of  foreigners,  without  taking  in- 
to account  the  household  manufactures 
used  by  the  British  families.  I  leave 
after  this  the  telescopic  Economists  to 
amuse  themselves  in  spying  out  valu- 
able customers  for  Manchester  and 
Glasgow  among  the  miserable  serfs  of 
Poland. 

But  we  have  too  many  manufactu- 
rers of  feincy  goods  already,  compared 
to  the  rest  of  the  community;  and 
such  a  population  is  the  most  danger- 
ous for  security  of  person  or  property. 
In  every  period  of  six  or  seven  years, 
a  check  at  the  point  of  extreme  employ^ 
tnerU,  suddenly  shakes  credit,  public 
and  private,  to  the  foundation.  Thou- 
sands of  unemployed  workmen  are 
thrown  upon  the  world  in  wont  and 
in  despair,  and  the  Sute  has  to  con- 
tend against  the  most  hazardous  of  all 


Q.Tan. 


public  cvilft— a  great  population  in 
want  of  food. 

But  wc  must  owe  all  these  evils  to 
the  Com  Laws ! !  Have  the  Com  Laws 
kept  down  the  cotton  tveaver's  wages 
to  seven  or  eight  shillings  a- week  for 
some  years  past  ? 

Did  the  Corn  Laws  import  into  Glas- 
gow some  thousands  of  linen  weavers 
from  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  con- 
vert them  into  cotton  weavers  ?  Why 
have  the  linen  weavers  ef  Dunferm- 
line, of  Kirkaldy,  and  of  the  towns  in 
Forfarshire,  never  suffered  distress? 
Did  the  Com  Laws  export  cargo  after 
cargo  of  Manchester  and  Glasgow  cot- 
ton goods  to  South  America,  and  dou- 
ble and  triple  their  powerful  machi- 
nery in  consequence — to  South  Ame- 
rica, I  say,  from  whence  the  value  of 
the  packing-cases  has  never  yet  been 
received  in  return  ? 

We  of  the  old  school  imagine  we 
can  solve  these  questions  distinctlv-— 
but  we  dread  coming  before  the  triou- 
nal  of  the  new  school,  lest  we  might 
be  interrogated  on  that  puzzling  ques- 
tion, and  display  our  ignorance  as  to 
what  constitutes  the  advanced  price 
which  Mr  Magnum  demands  for  a 
hogshead  of  T  what,  alas !  we  cannot 
afford  to  taste)  his  prime  1815 ! ! ! 

X.X. 


Our  Correspondent  has  here  done  aU  that  ingenuity  can  do  against  truth ; 
for  that,  he  must  allow  us  to  say,  rests  impregnably  with  the  new  school,  '*  Si 
Pergama  dextr&,"  &c. 

The  sum  of  his  opposition  to  the  new  doctrine  of  Rent,  (which  doctrine,    . 
though  adopted  and  applied  to  most  important  consequences  by  Mr  Ricardo, 
is  not  originally  his,  or  claimed  by  him,  but  is  Sir  Edward  West's,)  lies  in 
two  arguments : 

1st,  That  the  several  qualities  of  soil  were  not  brought  into  cultivation  agree- 
ably to  the  order  assumed  by  Mr  R.,  viz.  the  best  soil  first,  the  second  best 
next,  and  so  on.  Possibly  this  is  true ;  but  it  makes  no  iota  of  difierence  in 
the  doctrine;  let  the  order  of  development  have  been  what  it  may,  the  differ- 
ence is  no  less  real  between  one  soil  and  another,  and  the  difference  is  all  that 
ia  essential  to  the  new  doctrine  of  Rent.  Let  the  order  of  cultivation  assumed 
by  Mr  R.  have  been  even  absolutely  inverted,  and  every  consequence  will  still 
arise  just  as  before. 

Sd,  He  puts  a  case,  the  substance  of  which  may  be  briefly  stated  thus  :— 

Edinburgh  wants  ten  millions  quarts  of  water,  which  can  be  furnished  at  one 

penny  each.    Afterwards  Edinburgh  wants  one  thousand  quarts  more,  which 

cannot  he  famidbeH  at  less  than  one  penny  farthing.  Now,  is  thai  any  reason, 

says  be,  why  the  ten  miUioii  men  should  renouivce  lV\eVt  ^"^vcvVa^,  %.i\d  raise 

their  price  by  a  farthing  in  order  to  countenance  \]he  xYko\i^t«v^\si«xv>  tVCv^N* 
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his  questioD.  Bat  he  foigets  one  little  thing.  Before  any  man  would  think  of 
prodadi^  the  last  thousand  quarts^  the  ten  millions  must  have  been  found  in- 
sufficient for  the  demand ;  that  insufficiency  would  express  itself  by  a  rise  in 
the  market  price  of  the  ten  miUions.  This  rise  would  act  as  a  summons  to  the 
production  of  the  last  thousand  quarts,  and  would  tske  place  not  after  (as  our 
correspondent  supposes  the  Ricardian  to  say)  hxxi  before  the  production  of  that 
list  thousand,  llut  this  increased  price  would  be  sustained  after  the  supply 
was  equaliaed  with  the  demand^  is  evident,  because  the  penny  men  could  not 
return  to  their  old  price,  and  undersell  the  penny-fiirthing  men,  without  driving 
them  out  of  the  market ;  since  a  penny-fiirthing,  by  the  supposition,  is  the  least 
sum  that  will  pay  profits  and  wages  on  the  thousand  quarts.  But  the  penny* 
farthing  men  cannot  be  driven  out  of  the  market,  because  the  whole  product 
by  the  very  terms  of  the  case  is  no  more  than  sufficient  for  the  demand;  and 
if  for  a  moment  they  should  be  driven  out  of  the  market,  the  increase  of  price 
consequent  on  insufficient  supply  would  immediately  recall  them.  In  this  state 
of  things,  the  landlords  of  that  land,  or  of  those  wells  which  produce  the  ten 
million  quarts,  finding  that  the  producers  have  an  advantage  over  the  thousand 
quart  men,  step  in  and  demand  the  whole  di£ference  between  them,  viz.  a  far- 
thing— and  so  commences  Rent.  For  those  who  raise  water  at  a  penny-far- 
thing have  the  ordinary  rate  of  profits ;  and  therefore  those  who  can  raise  it 
at  a  penny,  have  more  than  the  ordinary  rate  by  a  farthing.  This  rent  becomes 
confirmed  by  contracts;  and  after  that  all  attempts  to  undersell  become  im- 
possible, except  by  sacrificing  some  part  of  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit. 

Such  is  our  answer  to  his  case  of  the  water.  His  other  case  of  the  wheat  is 
precisely  the  same  in  so  much  of  it  as  relates  to  the  question  at  issue.  But  he 
has  here  employed  the  sophisma  per  plures  inierrogationes,  having  complica- 
ted the  true  question  regarding  the  natural  price  with  another  and  irrelevant 
one  about  the  market  price.  A  Smithian,  however,  he  must  recollect,  is  as  little 
entitled  to  confound  these  two  modes  of  price  as  a  Ricardian.  We  shall  an- 
swer him  by  distinguishing  his  two  questions.  First,  will  the  price  (t.  e. 
the  natural  price)  of  the  whole  fourteen  million  quarters  rise  by  the  additional 
four  shillings  required  to  produce  the  last  six  hundred  thousand  quarters  ? 
Answer — Undoubtedly  it  wilL  And  this  is  the  question  we  have  already  an- 
swered in  the  case  of  the  water.  Secondly,  Because  by  the  supposition  there 
is  an  excess  of  supply  beyond  the  demand,  will  the  price  (t.  e.  the  market 
price)  fall  in  consequence  of  that  excess  ?  Answer — Undoubtedly ;  it  will  fall, 
say  five,  ten,  fifteen,  or  any  number  of  shillings  answerable  to  that  excess  ; 
but  it  will  always  fall  by  four  shillings  less  than  it  would  have  fallen  but  for 
the  last  six  hundred  thousand  quarters. 

Our  excellent  correspondent  will  find  it  vain  to  kick  against  these  irresisti- 
ble doctrines.  But  he  must  allow  us  to  add,  that  the  old  theory  of  Rent  is  not 
(as  he  supposes)  opposed  to  the  new  theory,  but  shnply  different  from  it 
Adam  Smith  did  not  deny  anything  essential  to  the  new  views ;  he  merely 
overlooked  something,  viz.  the  fact  of  the  different  rates  of  fertility  in  the  soil. 
Neither  did  he  uniformly  overlook  this ;  some  things  which,  he  says,  imply 
that  he  bad  a  glimpse  of  it ;  and  with  regard  to  mines,  he  was  pretty  sensible  of 
this  scale  of  differences,  and  of  its  consequences. — C.  N. 


so  Wilder.    In  Six  SimneU.  HJati* 


WIMTKIU 
IN  SIX  fOKNETf* 

No.  I^— Daybbsak. 

Slow  dear  away  the  misty  shades  of  morn. 
As  sinffs  the  Redbreast  on  the  window-sill ; 
Fade  the  last  stars ;  the  ahr  is  stem  and  still ; 
And  lo  I  bright  frost-work  on  the  leafless  thorn  I-* 
Why,  Day-^,  why  so  late?  the  tardy  heaven 
Bri^tens ;  and,  screaming  downwards  to  the  shore 
Of  the  waste  sea,  the  dim-seen  gulls  pass  o'er, 
A  scatter'd  crowd,  by  natural  impulse  driven 
Home  to  their  element.    All  yesternight 
From  spongy  ragged  clouds  pour'd  down'the  rain. 
And,  in  the  wind-gusts,  on  the  window  pane 
Uattled  aloud: — ^but  now  the  sky  grows  bright. 
Winter !  since  thou  mustgovem  us  again. 
Oh,  take  not  in  fierce  tyrannies  delight 

No.  II. — Snow«Stoem. 

How  sloom  the  clouds !  <mite  stifled  is  the  ray, 
Which  from  the  conquer'd  sun  would  vainly  shoot 
Through  the  blank  storm ;  and  though  the  winds  be  mute, 
Lo !  down  the  whitening  deluge  finds  its  way.— 
Look  up ! — a  thousand  thousand  fairy  motes 
Come  dancing  downwards,  onwards,  sideways  whirl'd. 
Like  flecks  of  down,  or  apple-blossoms  curl  d 
Bv  nipping  winds.    See  now  in  ether  floats 
'Tne  lignt-wing'd  mass, — then,  mantling  o'er  the  field, 
Chan^  at  once  the  landscape,  chokes  the  rill, 
Hoanes  with  white  the  lately  verdant  hill. 
And  silvers  earth.    All  to  tlune  influence  yield. 
Stem  conqueror  of  blithe  Autumn ;  yearly  still 
Of  thee,  the  dread  avatar  is  reveal'd. 


No.  III.— Cl£ab  Fbost. 

'Tis  noon,  the  heaven  is  dear  without  a  doud  ; 

And,  on  the  masses  of  untrodden  snow. 

The  inefiident  sunbeams  glance  and  glow : 

Still  is  the  mountain  swatned  in  its  white  shroud : 

But  look  along  the  lake ! — hark  to  the  hum 

Of  mingling  crowds ! — ^in  graceful  curves  how  swings 

The  air-poised  skater — Mercury  without  wings ! — 

Rings  the  wide  ice,  a  murmur  never  dumb ; 

While  over  all,  in  flts  harmonious,  come 

The  dulcet  tones  which  Music  landward  flings. — 

There  moves  the  ermined  fair,  with  timid  toe, 

Half-pain'd,  half-pleased :  yes !  all  is  joy  and  mirth. 

As  if,  though  Frost  could  subjugate  mean  earth. 

He  had  no  chains  to  bind  the  spirit's  flow. 
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No,  IV. — ^MOOKLIGHT. 

Bkhold  the  mounuin  peaks  how  sharply  lined 
Against  the  cloudless  orient  I — ^while>  serene^ 
The  silver  Moon^  majestic  as  a  queen. 
Walks  mid  thin  stars,  whose  lustre  has  dedined.- 
There  is  no  hreath  of  wind  abroad.    The  trees 
Sleep  in  their  stilly  leaflessness;  while,  lost 
In  the  pale,  sparkling  labyrinths  of  frost. 
The  wide  world  seems  to  slumber,  and  to  fieese.- 
'Tis  like  enchanted  fau-yland !— A  chill 
Steals  o'er  the  heart,  as,  gazing  thus  on  night. 
Life  from  our  lower  world  seems  pass'd  away ; 
And,  in  the  witchery  of  the  faint  moonlight, 
Silence  comes  down  to  hold  perpetual  sway ;— - 
So  breathless  is  the  scene— so  hush'd— fo  still ! 


No.  v.— .Vicissitude. 

Oh  !  sweetly  beautiful  it  is  to  mark 
The  virgin,  vernal  Snow-drop !  lifting  up- 
Meek  as  a  nun — the  whiteness  of  its  cup. 
From  earth's  dead  bosom,  desolate  and  dark.— 
Glorious  is  Summer !  with  its  rich  array 
Of  blossom'd  greenery,  perftune-glowing  bowers^ 
Blue  skies,  and  balmy  airs,  and  fruits,  and  flowers. 
Bright  sunshine,  singing  birds,  and  endless  day ! — 
Nor  glorious  less  brown  Autumn's  witchery; 
As  by  her  aureate  trees  Pomona  sits. 
And  Ceres,  as  she  wanders,  hears  by  fits 
The  reapers'  chant,  beneath  the  mellowing  sky  ;— 
But  thy  blasts.  Winter,  hymn  a  moral  lay. 
And,  mocking  Earth,  bid  Man's  thoughts  point  on  high. 


No.  VI. — Conclusions. 

All  things  around  us  preach  of  Death ;  yet  Mirth 

Swells  the  vain  heart,  darts  from  the  careless  eye. 

As  if  we  were  created  ne'er  to  die. 

And  had  our  everlasting  home  on  earth  !— 

All  things  around  us  preach  of  Death ;  the  leaves 

Drop  from  the  forests — ^perish  the  bright  flow'rs^- 

Shortens  the  day's  shorn  sunlight,  hours  on  hours— 

And  o'er  bleak,  sterile  fields  the  wild  wind  grieves. — 

Yes !  all  things  preach  of  Death ; — we  ore  born  to  die ; — 

We  are  but  waves  along  Life's  ocean  driven ; 

Time  is  to  us  a  brief  probation  given. 

To  fit  us  for  a  dread  eternity. — 

Hear  ye,  that  watch  witli  Faith's  unsi umbering  eye,— 

£arth  is  our  pilgrimage,  our  home  is  Heaven ! 
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CHAFTEal 


EDWABD  8ELWYN  TO  THE  REV.  JOSEPH  T&EVOA* 


For  the  first  time,  my  dear  Trevor, 
'  since  I  set  out  on  mv  inauspicious 
lourney,  I  have  founa  a  moment's 
leisure  to  address  you  a  few  lines; 
rather  to  satisfy  your  friendly  anxie- 
ty, than  to  communicate  observations, 
t  which  the  distracted  state  of  my  mind, 
and  the  rapidity  of  my  motions,  alike 
preclude  me  from  maKing. 

Aware  as  I  was,  on  leaving  London, 
that  my  unhappy  daughter,  and  the 
partner  of  her  flight,  (her  husband  I 
can  scarce  yet  bring  myself  to  call 
him,^  must  ere  this  have  reached  Paris, 
I  had,  of  course,  no  object  but  to  ar- 
rive, if  possible,  in  that  dty  before 
they  might  have  left  it.  You,  who 
know  me  so  well,  can  imagine  how 
differently,  under  other  circumstan- 
ces, I  should  have  viewed  a  jour- 
ney, the  object  of  many  a  fond  spe- 
culation, which  exquisite  felicity  at 
home  alone  prevented  my  realizing. 

Dejected  and  harassed  as  I  was,  by 
fruitless  researches  and  sleepless  nights, 
I  could  not,  after  an  absence  of  near- 
ly thirty  years,  tread  without  emotion 
the  soil  of  that  France,  every  page  of 
whoso  history  is  more  or  less  inter- 
woven with  ours,  and  whose  crimes  or 
exploits  have  for  so  many  years  wea- 
ried the  trump  of  Fame.  Of  the  num- 
berless historical  associations  which 
dimly  float  around  the  decayed  ram- 
parts of  Calais,  my  mind  could  only 
dwell  with  congenial  bitterness  on  Uie 
strong  expression  of  Mary,  when,  in- 
consolable for  its  loss,  she  was  heard 
to  exclaim,  ''  that  its  name  on  her 
death  would  be  found  written  on  her 
heart !"  /  feel,  that  on  mine,  some- 
thing '<  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth" 
has  indelibly  inscribed  tnat  of  Con- 
stance! 

The  monotonous  scenery  of  the 
north  of  France,  is  ill  calculated  to 
rouse  from  painful  reveries ;  once  only 
did  1  feel  strong  emotion,  when  the 
first  sight  of  the  blooming  orchards 
of  Normandy  brought  Herefordshire 
full  on  ray  mind:  but  with  the  flush 
of  blossoms  ended  the  resemblance. 
There  fronted,  to  complete  the  picture. 


Fans,  Jane  18^ 
my  paternal  mansion,  with  its  vene- 
rable oaks,  and  the  neat  smiling  cot- 
tages of  our  happy  England.  I  found 
something  more  congenial  to  my  pre- 
sent mood  in  the  deserted  chateaux, 
few  and  far  between,  and  in  that  ab- 
sence of  human  beings  to  animate  the 
landscape,  complained  of  by  the  more 
social  traveller.  St  Denis,  witli  its 
rifled  tombs  and  royal  victims,  lay  be- 
fore me ;  the  gloomy  towers  of  Vin- 
cennes  rose  in  view,  in  whose  blood- 
stained fosse  obscurely  sleeps  the  last 
scion  of  a  princely  line.  I  i^lt  like  the 
philosophic  Roman  amid  tlie  ruins 
of  Grecian  greatness;  my  private  griefs 
sunk  into  insigniflcance  before  the 
weight  of  miseries  which  France  has 
borne,  and  in  her  turn  inflicted. 

It  is  easy  thus  to  moralize,  but  na- 
ture triumphs ;  and  on  entering  Paris, 
it  had  for  me  no  spot  so  attractive  as 
the  Bureau  de  Police,  from  whence  I 
am  just  returned  with  information, 
which  the  lateness  of  the  hour 'pre- 
vents my  following  up  till  to-morrow. 
The  search  may  be  protracted  and 
fruitless ;  I  will  leave  its  result  for 
another  letter,  and  ^dispatch  this  to 
fulfil  your  friendly  injunctions.  I 
need  not  enjoin  ywi  to  forward  in- 
stantly any  letter  bearing  a  foreign 
post-mark.  My  child  must  write  to 
her  father,  and  possibly  I  may  receive 
from  ^ou  the  first  intelligence  of  one 
so  guilty,  yet  so  dear.    Yours  ever, 

EdWAKD  S£LWYN. 
THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

Paris. 

I  told  you,  Trevor,  in  my  last,  that 
my  inquiries  at  the  Bureau  dc  Police 
had  furnished  me  with  what  I  fondly 
believed  a  clue  to  discover  the  fugitive, 
whom  I  then  dreaded,  while  I  longed 
to  see ;  now  that  the  prospect  has,  for 
the  present,  vanished,  the  latter  senti- 
ment alone  predominates,  and  I  lament 
as  a  fresh  disappointment,  what,  at 
the  moment,  1  could  almost  have 
hailed  as  a  relief. 

Furnished  with  a  description  an- 
swering to  tlbat  ol  uv^  v^t  \si\sgaided 
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child,  I  c&Ikil  at  the  house  to  which 
it  directed  me^  and  with  a  beating 
heart,  and  trembling  limbs,  found 
myself  introduced  into  the  presence  of 
—a  stranger!  So  fiilly  had  I  been 
prepared  lor  the  assumption  of  a  fic- 
titious name,  that  I  had  scarcely  al- 
lowed myself  to  admit  the  possibi- 
lity of  Madame  de  la  Ri^e  (corres- 
ponding  in  age^  stature,  complexion, 
and  period  of  arrival,  with  her  I 
sought)  proving  another  than  my 
Constance.  Judge  then  of  my  feel- 
ings on  the  annihilation  of  hopes  so 
sanguine ! 

The  young  woman,  on  whom  I  had 
thus  intruded,  received  me  politely, 
and  readily  admitted  the  incoherent 
excuses  I  was  able  to  offer  for  my 
mistake.  She  inspired  me  with  inter- 
est by  her  deep  dejection,  and  from 
what  I  have  since  learned  of  her  situa- 
tion, I  have  reason  to  think  her  yet 
more  unfortunate,  as  well  as  criminal, 
than  my  inexperienced  child.  She 
was  once  the  happy  wife  of  an  indul- 
gent husband,  but,  by  following  the 
fortunes  of  a  profligate  seducer,  she 
has  stamped  with  misery  all  the  fu- 
ture years  of  a  life  hardly  yet  in  its 
prime.  Her  father  is  not  unknown  to 
roe,  and  when  I  compare  his  lot  with 
mine,  I  feel  that  I  may  yet  cherish 
hopes  to  which  he  must  be  a  stranger, 
and  r  bless  Providence  for  the  lesson 
of  resignation ! 

Pierre,  (a  trusty  Swiss,  procured  for 
by  S —  in  London,)  to  whom  I 


me 

have,  of  course,  been  obliged,  in  gene- 
ral terms,  to  communicate,  that  I  am 
in  search  of  individuals  whom  I  am 
moat  anxious  to  discover,  has  suggest- 
ed the  obvious  course  of  frequenting 
those  places  of  universal  resort  most 
fiLvourable  for  accidental  rencontres. 
The  task  is  an  irksome  one ;  but,  sti- 
mulated by  hope,  and  too  much  agi- 
tated  to  find  rest  practicable,  I  sutot 
myself  to  be  led  wherever  a  concourse 
of  idlers  permits  me  to  prosecute  my 
researches,  at  least  unobserved.  With 
a  perseverance  equal  to  that  of  the  ve- 
teran loungers  of  the  place,  have  I  sat 
hours  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries, 
my  eyes  apparently  fixed  on  the  gay 
groups  that  flitted  before  me,  without, 
in  fact,  taking  any  further  cognizance 
of  them,  than  sufficed  to  ascertain 
wbom  they  did  not  contain.  I  wander 
up  and  down  the  endless  QaUery  of 
i&  Louvre,  at  times  beguiled  by  the 
nmttmpieeea  which  yet  dec<mUe  itm 


walk,  into  a  momentary  forgetfblness 
of  my  anxieties ;  but,  how  quickly  do 
I  turn  even  from  the  sea-pieces  of  my 
favourite  Vernet,  or  the  living  lan^ 
scapes  of  Claude,  to  follow  with  eager 
scrutiny  every  light  youthful  figure 
that  glides  along  the  gallery  ! 

I  sti^olled  one  evening  into  the 
Theatre  Fnin9ais — It  happened  to  be 
Iphigf^nie ;  and  the  character  of  the 
stoical  father  appeared  to  me  so  ab- 
surdly unnatural,  that,  but  for  my 
sympathy  with  the  maternal  grief  of 
Clytemnestra,  I  could  not  have  sat  it 
out. 

Notliing,  since  I  came  to  France, 
has  so  effectually,  for  the  moment, 
relieved  the  "  sickness  of  hope  defer- 
red," as  my  excursion  to  Versailles, 
whose  desolate  chambers  teem  with 
historical  associations,  with  the  gloriei 
of  the  Siecle  de  Louis  Quatorze,  and 
the  misfortunes  of  his  ill-fated  proge- 
ny. The  Memoirs  of  the  former  bril- 
liant period  have  been  the  favourite 
amusement  of  my  leisure  hours ;  and 
fancy  easily  reneopled  the  lone  galle- 
ries of  Versailles,  with  the  Turennet 
and  Condes,  who  filled  its  page  with 
triumphs,  vrith  the  Boileaus,  the 
Racines,  and  the  Fenelons,  of  its  Au- 
gustan age ;  and  even  with  those  less 
important  personages,  whose  adven- 
tures have  descended  to  us  in  the 
matchless  gossiping  of  that  memoir- 
writing  period,  the  Lauzuns,  the 
Bussis,  the  La  Valieres,  and  that  de- 
lightful Sevign^,  whose  wit  and  ten- 
derness would  alike  have  been  loat  to 
posterity,  had  she  not  idolized— « 
daughter  i 

It  was  impossible  to  see  the  Coundi 
Chamber,  and  not  to  conjure  up  Ma^ 
dame  de  Maintenon  and  her  tambour 
frame,  occupying  the  comer;  or  to 
gaze  on  the  faded  splendour  of  the 
Chapel,  (where  a  solitary  lamp  chanced 
to  burn  in  honour  of  a  saint,)  without 
imagining  it  lighted  up  in  an  equally 
unostentatious  manner,  for  the  stolen 
ceremony  which  placed  that  extraor^ 
dinary  woman  on  the  list  of  Queens. 
The  anti-chamber,  where  sovereigns 
eagerly  awaited  an  audience  of  the 
Grand  Monarque,  and  the  Salle  de 
Spectacle,  where  the  aimableVainqueur 
so  often  led  up  the  ball,  are  alike 
solitary  and  deserted ;  indeed,  the  lat- 
ter matchless  private  Theatre  ia  now 
only  a  receptade  ioi  \\aa\KT » axA  «M^p• 
ly  tansi^  wi^  poitmU  oi  tsAXci  « 
Bouroon,  to  wYicna  i)[ve  TificeH^ 
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the  times  still  deny  frames  and  gild* 
ing. 

All  at  Versailles  harmonizes  with 
these  antique  recollections;  the  execra- 
bly formu  style  of  the  gardens,  the 
cruelly  clipped,  yet  venerable  orange 
trees,  flourishing  alone  unchanged 
amid  the  wreck  of  centuries  ;  the 
groups  of  allegorical  statuary,  parti- 
eularly  the  celebrated  one  of  Uie  Mo- 
narch as  Apollo,  surrounded  by  his 
female  favourites,  all  sneak  of  the 
olden  time,  and  one  would  regret  their 
disappearance. 

From  the  gorseous  vestiges  of  the 
Siecle  de  Louis  Quatorze,  tne  transi- 
tion is  strange  to  the  sorrows  of  Marie 
Antoinette.    Who  could  see  unmoved 
her  chimiber,  bearing  more  evidently 
than  any  other  the  traces  of  popubur 
iiiry ;  the  balcony  where  she  heroical- 
ly appeared  before  a  ferocious  rabble 
bent  on  her  destruction ;  the  narrow 
passage  through  which  she  escaped  on 
the  night  of  her  intended  assassina- 
tion, only,  alas !  to  prolong  for  fur- 
ther suflering  a  miserable  existence  ? 
It  was  impossible  to  hear  these  scenes 
described  on  the  spot  by  an  ancient 
Swiss,  an  eye-witneps  of  those  hor- 
#ors,  without  shuddering.    But  no- 
where is  the  memory  of  that  unfor- 
tunate Princess  more  entwined  with 
every  feature  of  the  scene,  than  at  the 
Petit  Trianon,  that  charming  retreat, 
where  alone,  in  all  the  vast  domain  of 
Versailles,  Nature  has  been  allowed 
iree  scope,  and  where  the  unconscious 
family  of  Louis  Seize  beguiled  the 
ennui  of  greatness,  by  imitating,  in 
the  fictitious  hamlet  in  the  gardens, 
the  humbler  conditions  of  human  life. 
The  Queen's  beautiful  marble-Hned 
dairy*  yet  remains,  and  the  hameau, 
and  ad  parts  of  the  garden,  seem  al- 
most miraculously   to  have  escaped 
devastation ;  but  they  have  a  melan- 
choly and  forlorn  aspect,  which  ac- 
cords well  with  the  ideas  they  inspire, 
and  the  daughter  of  Marie  Antoinette 
frequently  spends  a  few  hours  there 
alone,  with  what  complicated  feelings 
none  but  royal  sufferers  can  know. 

I  returned  from  VersaiUes  in  a 

frame  of  mind  less  irritable,  to  resume 

my  now  almost  hopeless  task.  I  shall 

await  one  more  post  from  England, 

and  if  it  again  disappoints  me,  I  shall 

proceed  south,  concluding  that  the 

aesire  of  revisiting  his  native  country 

'Ass  hurried  the  destroyer  of  my  peace 

tobiabehvedItaly.^ltMljl  with  what 
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delight  did  I  once  contemplate  a  piU 
grimage  to  that  classic  country,  as  a 
meet  completion  of  the  education  of 
that  child,  whose  very  talents  have 
proved  her  bane  !  Music,  my  former 
passion,  is  now  a  source  of  exouisite 
pain,  and  its  combination  with  the 
Italian  language  rendered  mv  only 
visit  to  the  opera  so  irksome,  that  no* 
thing  would  tempt  me  to  go  again. 

This  crowded  metropolis  is  now  to 
me  a  dreary  solitude,  which  I  would 
gladly  exchange  for  that  of  my  post- 
chaise.  To-morrow  I  set  out,  if — 
alas !  I  need  hardly  cherish  the  hope. 

Yours  ever, 

THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 

Lyons  "luly  18 — . 

The  date  of  this,  my  dear  Trevor, 
will  no  doubt  surprise  you,  and  vou 
will  sympathise  witu  me  in  being  thus 
long  detained  on  a  journey,  the  very 
exf^ition  of  which  defeated  its  end, 
by  occasioning  a  feverish  illness,  from 
which  I  am  gradually  recovering.  To 
pursue  my  journey,  is  as  yet  impossi- 
ble ;  but  I  cannot  compel  my  mind  to 
partake  my  bo<iy's  inactivity,  and  I 
will  give  it  employment  by  replying, 
though  at  the  expense  of  some  pain, 
to  the  postscript  of  your  last  recei- 
ved at  Paris,  in  which  you  delicately 
remind  me,  that  your  absence  from 
Herefordshire  has  left  you  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  rise  and  progress  of  that 
unhappy  attachment,  of  which  you 
only  returned  in  time  to  deplore  the 
dinastrous  conclusion. 

In  retracing  these  painful  details,  I 
shall  have  to  claim  your  indulgence 
for  palpable  indiscretions,  and  your 
sympathy  for  parental  weakness. 
Were  I  to  relate  to  you  the  history  of 
my  whole  lite,  it  would  alike  exhibit 
a  compound  of  contradictions,  of  hasty 
resolutions,  and  tardy  repentance. 

By  a  father,  left  like  myself,  sole 

Earent  of  an  only  daughter,  the  esta* 
lishment  in  our  neighbourhoo<i  of  a 
depot  for  prisoners  of  war  ought  na- 
turally to  have  been  viewed  with  dis- 
satisfaction and  distrust ;  and  indeed 
these  prudential  considerations  indu- 
ced me  long  to  do  violence  to  my  feel- 
ings, by  abstaining  from  hospitalities 
towards  a  set  of  brave  men,  the  ennui 
of  wliose  captivity  I  might  otherwise 
have  been  tempXed  to  sivc^xe.  K^xet 
meeting  them,  ^onevett  occasioira^i 
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in  the  neigfabmiTfaoody  I  found  Tetacm 
to  applaud  the  line  oi  conduct  I  had 
ponued,  for  (setting  aside  the  idea  of 
a  mutual  attachment^  which  I  confess 
never  oocurred  to  my  imagination) 
truth  ohliges  all  who  know  them  to 
confesa,  that  few  French  officers  are,  in 
manners  or  principles,  such  as  a  pa- 
rent of  ordinary  prudence  would  wish 
to  introduce  into  his  family. 

A  young  Italian,  however,  recently 
enrolled  under  the  French  standard, 
formed  a  striking  exception  to  the 
petulance,  the  hrutality,  or  the  cox- 
comhry  of  his  French  companions, 
and  powerfully  interested  me  hy  his 
expressive  countenance,  his  deep  de- 
jection, and  the  exquisite  skill  and 
taste  which  (thoup^h  with  evident  re- 
luctance, conquered  only  hy  his  desire 
to  oblige)  he  occasionally  displayed 
in  the  bewitching  music  of  his  coun« 
try.  Till  I  met  Ludovisi,  1  entertain- 
ed the  popular  error,  that  Italian  mu- 
sic, calculated  for  the  exhibition  of 
mere  science  and  execution,  (and  in- 
deed too  often  in  England  perverted 
to  that  sole  object,^  was  little  fitted  to 
affect  the  heart,  ana  to  express  its  every 
emotion,  from  the  effusions  of  an  irre- 
sistible gaiety,  to  the  accents  of  the  most 
contagious  melancholy.  But  when,  af- 
ter dissolving  a  breathless  auditory  into 
tears  by  one  of  those  simple  national 
airs,  the  melancholy  cadences  of  which 
too  well  recalled  his  absent  country, 
he  suddenly  chased  these  emotions  and 
his  own  by  the  playful  strains  of  a 
beacarofU,  I  first  owned  the  power  of 
a  music  which  has  no  rival  in  the 
world;  and,  perhaps,  naturally  enough 
conceived  the  wish  of  imparting  to  the 
exquisite  voice  of  my  Constance,  some- 
what of  this  magical  influence. 

With  this  riew  I  studied  the  cha* 
racter  of  the  young  Italian,  and  found 
in  his  conversation  abundant  prooft 
of  a  liberal  education,  and  an  amiable 
disposition.  His  family,  he  rather  in- 
ddentally  than  ostentatiously  men- 
tioned, was  among  the  noblest  in  Ve- 
rona, but  reduced  by  a  series  of  mis- 
fortunes, and  particularly  by  the  op- 
position of  his  father  to  the  French 
usurpation,  to  comparative  indigence. 
On  the  d[eath  of  Signor  Ludovisi, 
and  after  all  efforts  to  preserve  Italy 
from  the  French  yoke  had  failed,  the 
young  roan,  to  contribute  to  the  com- 
fort and  Boppori  of  his  BurririDg  na- 
rait,  bmi  been  induced,  reluctantly, 
to  mjeeept  m  camnaimion  in  an  Italian 


corps  destined  to  co-operate  in  a  dis- 
tant expedition,  by  joining  which  he 
hoped  to  reap  glory,  and  escape  tlie 
sight  of  his  country's  humiliations. 
Political  opinions,  as  well  as  the  gen- 
tleness of  his  manners  and  refinement 
of  his  pursuits^  tended  to  estrange  him 
from  the  society  of  his  companions  in 
captivity,  and  the  recent  loss  of  his 
mother,  by  increasing  his  despondence* 
increased  my  sympathy  for  a  grief  so 
natural  and  unaffected.  The  early 
lessons  of  this  lamented  parent  had,  I 
was  happy  to  perceive,  proved  as  yet  a 
complete  antidote  lu^inst  the  infidelity 
of  his  companions,  while  the  good  sen»» 
of  an  enlightened  mind  escaped  tl  t> 
opposite  weakness  of  superstition. 

Foreseeing  (as  I  thought)  from  all 
these  observations,  little  danger  to  the 
mind  or  morals  of  my  child,  from  an 
occasional  intercourse,  which  promised 
many  advantages  towards  the  comple- 
tion of  her  education  in  those  points 
most  difficult  to  be  supplied  at  a  dis- 
tance from  London,  I  ventured  to  cive 
Ludovisi  first  a  particular,  and  Uien 
a  general  invitation,  his  delicacy  and 
reserve  in  availing  himself  of  which* 
confirmetl  my  favourable  opinion.—  • 
Music  and  Italian  literature  were  of 
course  the  chief  topics  in  these  preli- 
minary visits,  and  I  perceived  with 
parental  pride,  that  my  daughter's 
proficiency  in  both  astonished,  as  well 
as  interested  Ludovisi,  and  paved  the 
way  for  a  request  as  delicately  made 
as  it  was  gratefully  acquiesced  m,  that 
he  would  devote  to  their  perfection  a 
little  of  that  redundant  leisure  of  which 
he  feelingly  complained. 

Althougn  little  entitled  to  claim  the 
praise  of  penetration  or  sagacity,  I  ne« 
vcrtheless  think  I  should  have  been 
struck  with  anything  like  those  sud«  ^^ 
den  prepossessions  which  young  peo- 
ple, tnus  thrown  together,  nave  some- 
times conceived  for  each  other:  but 
no  such  symptoms  were  visible.  Dif- 
ference of  country,  of  religion,  and  of 
fortune,  made  Ludovisi  at  first  consi- 
der his  young  pupil  merely  as  the 
daughter  of  one,  who,  by  rousing  him 
from  solitude  and  dejection,  had  a 
claim  upon  his  gratitude ;  while  Con- 
stance passed  from  the  shyness,  with 
whidi  her  retired  education  made  her 
r^urd  every  stranger,  insensibly  to  a 
degree  of  innocent  confLdeiice  «xA^%- 
miharity*  which  the  \VKnsam\\\\^\ii«v- 
ners  of  ner  preceptof  ^ete  ^«t^\c«^«• 
ly  calculated  to  \tiA^\tc.    V-^AVb» 
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aeeoiity  by  thk  appuent  indifference, 
and  delighted  with  the  progress  Con- 
stance hourly  made  MxCdet  one>  who 
handled  the  pencil  with  the  ease^  if 
not  the  correctness  of  a  master,— who 
spoke  French  and  Italian  with  equal 
fluency, — and  whose  lessons  and  ex- 
ample soon  enriched  her  powerful  and 
flexible  voice  with  those  charms  of 
taste  and  feeling  so  seldom  acquired 
out  of  Italy, — I  gave  myself  up  to 
visions  of  parental  pride  and  exulta- 
tion. 

Months  rolled  on  in  a  species  of 
pleasing  dream,  from  which  all  seem- 
ed spontaneously  to  awake,  when  the 
return  of  peace,  and  consequent  resti- 
tution of  prisoners,  rendered  a  separa- 
tion apparently  inevitable.  The  feel- 
ings which  I  myself  experienced  in 
looking  forward  to  Ludovisi's  depar- 
ture, (for  which,  to  do  him  justice,  he 
immediately  prepared,)  were  suffi- 
ciently painful  to  have  taught  me  to 
appreciate  tliose  of  Constance,  the  sup- 
pression of  which  was,  I  have  now  no 
doubt,  the  cause  of  a  dangerous  and 
lingering  illness,  during  which  the 
sympathy  of  Ludovisi  was  my  only 

•  consolation.  Though  this  event  re- 
tarded his  return  to  the  continent, 
(now  rendered  no  longer  compulsory, 
by  the  immediate  reduction  of  the  su- 
pernumerary corps  to  which  he  had 
belonged,)  yet  a  suspicion  of  the  true 
cause  of  my  daughter's  illness,  as  well 
as  the  light  it  had  thrown  on  the  state 
of  his  own  heart,  taught  this  naturally 
honourable  young  man  to  withdraw 
gradually  mm  a  society  which  he  had 
not  yet  strength  of  mind  wholly  to  re- 
linquish. His  visits  became  short  and 
constrained,  and  his  health,  which  the 
climate  of  £ngland  had  before  affect- 
cd,  seemed  a&o  to  decline.  These 
circumstances,  and  the  hints  of  offi- 
cious neighbours,  at  length  roused  me 
from  my  infatuation,  and,  like  all 
thos^  who  have  great  reason  to  be 
angry  with  themselves,  I  preferred 
discharging  the  weight  of  my  indig- 
nation on  the  comparatively  innocent 
accomplices  of  my  folly,  with  a  vio- 
lence foreign  to  my  nature,  and  totally 
at  variance  with  all  my  previous  un- 
limited indulgence.  I  reproached  my 
daughter  and  Ludovisi  with  abusing 
my  facility  to  destroy  my  peace,  and 
conceaUng  an  attachment,  which,  till 
ItbusImprudcDdy  deBed  its  strength, 

■Aaj/  never  been,  on  either  side,  em- 
oodMedin  hmguage. 


There  are  instances  in  the  lives  of 
all  men,  especially  those  who,  like 
mvself,  are  the  slaves  of  impulse,  in 
which  they  seem  to  step  out  of  them- 
selves, to  act  a  foreign  character,  and, 
in  so  doing,  communicate  to  all  with 
whom  they  come  in  contact,  a  portion 
of  their  own  inconsistency.  Knowing 
roe  as  you  do,  it  would  scarce  surprise 
you  to  nave^^rd,  that,  melted  by  the 
distress  of  two  young  and  ingenuous 
lovers,  and  conscious  of  my  own  culpa- 
ble  negligence,  I  had  yielded  an  imme- 
diate consent  to  a  union,  repugnant 
to  my  opinions  and  destructive  of  my 
dearest  nopes.  This,  at  least,  would 
have  been  consistent  and  characteris- 
tic folly.  The  obvious  course  pointed 
out  by  reason,  was  by  paternal  remon- 
strances, and  an  appeal  to  those  senti- 
ments of  honour  wnich  as  yet  Ludo- 
visi had  never  forfeited,  to  wean  both 
parties  from  an  attachment,  hitherto 
unavowed,  and  the  ineligibility  of 
which  it  would  have  been  easy  to  de- 
monstrate. But  by  an  inexplicable 
fatality,  I  threatened  when  I  should 
have  persuaded,  and  irritated  insteail 
of  conciliating.  My  injudicious  at- 
tack drew  from  Ludovisi  an  indignant 
avowal  of  a  passion,  which  under  other 
circumstances  he  had  determined  to 
bury  in  eternal  silence ;  and  my 
daughter,  whom  one  soothing  expres- 
sion would  probably  have  melted  into 
tearful  acquiescence,  derived  from  my 
harshness  a  determination,  of  which 
neither  she  nor  myself  believed  her 
to  be  capable.  She  confessed  to  me, 
(what  she  then  for  the  first  time  con- 
fessed to  herself,)  that  daily  and  hour- 
ly intercourse  with  an  amiable  and 
accomplished  young  man  had  insensi- 
bly ripened  into  a  sohd  and  unaltera- 
ble attachment,  and  seriously,  though 
tremblingly  asked,  whether  I  was  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  to  prejudices  of 
country  and  fortune  that  happiness, 
which  I  had  ever  fondly  assur^  her  it 
was  the  object  of  my  life  to  promote. 
Here  a^ain  Constance,  in  exchanging 
the  tenderness  of  supplication  for  a  tone 
of  deliberate  firmness,  which  I  con- 
strued into  undutifulness,  equally  mis- 
took her  interests;  and  my  answer 
was  calculated  to  extinguish  every 
hope  of  my  concurrence  to  a  union, 
of  which  I  bitterly  enumerated  the 
disadvantages. 

Silenced  but  tvot  convinced,  awed 
but  not  soitened,  Cotv^Vax^c^^  ^«&  vso^ 
•ed  from  tYi«  at&X&  c^  ToraA^  ^^y^XMSCk 
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into  whidi  my  leraity  had  plunged 
her,  by  the  recital  of  the  injurious 
traitment  I  had  laviahed  on  her  lover^ 
and  which  he  bore  with  a  dignified 
mildness  on  which  I  now  reflect  with 
iharae.  After  a  few  days  [Missed  in  a 
state  of  mutual  constraint  and  es* 
trangcment,  contrasting  but  too  forci- 
bly with  our  former  unreserved  con« 
fidence,  we  were  surprised  by  a  visit 
from  my  sister,  who,  as  if  possessed  with 
the  same  evil  genius,  already  sworn  to 
destroy  our  peace,  completed  by  her 
imltscreet  asperity  the  triumph  of 
passion  over  duty  in  the  mind  of  my 
misguided  daughter.  From  the  hour« 
ly  sarcasms  of  her  aunt,  from  a  pater- 
nal severity  she  had  never  before  for  a 
moment  experienced,  from  the  ahready 
rejected,  and  now  more  than  ever  dis- 
tasteful assiduities  of  her  cousin,  is  it 
much  to  be  wondered  that  a  child  of 
seventeen,  deprived  by  seclusion  even 
of  the  scanty  experience  of  her  years, 
fthould  escape,  to  shelter  herself  in  a 
lover's  arms,  from  a  storm  which  her 
knowledge  of  my  temper  must  have 
tausht  her  to  look  upon  as  temporary  ? 
Ludovisi  yet  lingemi  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  conceiving  himself 
emancipated  by  my  injustice  from 
those  restraints  which  the  laws  of  hos- 
pitality and  gratitude  had  formerly 
imposed,  soon  prevailed  on  Constance 
to  take  the  fatal  step,  and  trust  to 
time  and  paternal  tenderness  for  a  re- 
conciliation. 

In  so  doing,  I  find  myself  compel- 
led to  allow  that  no  sordid  or  interest- 
t!d  motive  actuated  one,  whom,  had  I 
thought  otherwise,  it  would  have  been 
hard,  indeed,  to  forgive.  With  pre- 
mature reason,  and  uncommon  steadi- 
ness, Ludovisi  unites  somewhat  of  the 
characteristic  iiuomciance  of  bis  coun- 
try, which  permitted  him  as  Uttle  to 
calculate  the  advantages,  as  to  appre- 
ciate the  evils,  of  the  step  he  baa  in 
view.  Feeling  that  ecjuiuity  in  birth 
(chiefly  indispensable  in  Ituian  mar- 
riages) placed  him  on  a  level  with  his 
beloved,  he  only  rejoiced  to  hear  that 
a  small  legacy,  which  my  daughter 
could  immediately  claim,  joined  to  a 
remittance  he  had  received  of  the  tri- 
fling reversion  accruing  to  him  from 
the  death  of  his  mother,  would  place 
them  above  immediate  want,  and  al- 
low him,  in  the  efent  of  my  remain- 
ing inexorable,  to  gratify  his  national 
pnde  hjr  showing  nis  wide  that  be- 


loved Italy,  whkchj  as  a  residence,  he 
was  for  her  sake  wUUng  to  renounce. 

These  particulars  I  learned  from  a 
letter  which  Constance  wrote  to  a 
young  female  friend,  the  sole  oompa« 
nion  of  her  childhood,  whom,  with 
commendable  discretion,  she  bad  fbr« 
borne  to  implicate  in  her  disobedience. 
For  roe,  she  left  a  few  lines  expressive 
of  the  warmest  filial  affection,  deplo- 
ring the  fatal  necessity  of  choosing  be* 
tween  a  temporary  sacrifice  of  my  fa- 
vour, and  the  eternal  surrender  of  the 
happiness  of  her  future  life ;  and  en« 
treating  that  forgiveness  which  a  se- 
cret presentiment  seemed  to  say  would 
be  granted  and  received  with  equal 
transport.  She  concluded  by  a  fer^ 
vent  nope,  that  by  an  immecuate  an* 
swer,  addressed  to  the  care  of  a  mutual 
friend,  I  would  tranquillize  her  mind, 
and  obviate,  by  opening  my  arms  to 
the  most  affectionate  of  children,  the 
necessity  of  her  following  the  fortunes 
of  her  husband  to  his  native  country. 

So  little  had  I  been  prepared  for  this 
decisive  step,  that  all  otner  emotions 
were  at  first  lost  in  painful  surprise. 
This  would  in  all  probability,  had  I 
been  left  alone,  soon  have  given  place 
to  those  relen tings  of  parental  tender*  « 
nesa,  on  which  my  hitherto  idolized 
child  had  perhaps  rather  too  obvious- 
ly relied ;  out  that  circumstance,  care* 
fully  commented  on  by  my  indignant 
sister,  conspired  with  her  own  stem 
suggestions  to  make  me  ashamed  of  an 
immediate  compliance  with  my  poor 
child's  request  With  a  stoicism,  on 
which  I  now  look  back  with  wonder,  I 
suffered  some  time  to  elapse  without 
dispatching  those  conciliatory  words, 
which  would  have  saved  me  much 
subsequent  suffering.  My  daughter 
(as  I  learned  from  my  correspondent 
in  London)  flew,  immediately  on  her 
return  from  Scotland,  to  seek  those 
consolatory  tidings  which  it  was  not 
then  in  his  power  to  afford,  and  his 
description  of  the  agonies  into  which 
she  was  thrown  by  the  disappoint* 
ment  of  hopes  so  sanguine,  inflicted 
pangs  yet  more  severe  upon  her  father. 
It  was,  however,  some  consolation  to 
learn,  that  the  affectionate  letter  which 
I  wrote,  as  soon  as  Nature  gained  the 
ascendency,  must  have  reached  her, 
as  it  was  taken  away  in  her  name  from 
the  banker's,  though  she  was  too  mudi 
agitated  again  to  caW  in  \yei«nv— '^tl 
itB  tenor  was  such,  as  to  moke  \\  tdaV* 
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ler  of  lumiie,  as  well  as  r^ret,  that 
■he  ahoulay  after  its  receipt,  have  per- 
•erered  in  flying  from  a  parent,  whose 
arms  were  tnus  but  too  readily  open- 
ad  to  receive  her ! — I  lingered  on  a 
iew  anxious  days  in  London,  and  then, 
as  yon  know,  followed  to  Paris,  where 
I  fondly  hope,  should  I  not  succeed 
in  tracing  them,  at  least  to  receive, 
forwarded  from  home,  such  a  dutiful 
and  consolatory  answer  as  my  letter 
was  calculated  to  call  forth.  In  it,  I 
had  inclosed  a  letter  of  credit,  both  on 
my  banker  in  town  and  on  the  most 
respectable  foreign  houses,  (though 
the  latter,  I  flattered  myself,  would  be 
superfluous,)  so  that  I  felt  easy  on  the 
score  of  her  pecuniary  comforts — I  had 
hoped,  on  arriving  in  Paris,  that  this 
roiglit  have  afforded  some  clue  to  their 
motions,  but  I  found  from  Lafltte  that 
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no  application  bad  been  made  to  him 
for  money,  by  the  thoaghtleaa  and 
disinterested  enemy  of  my  peace.  The 
sum  indeed,  insignificant  ss  it  waa, with 
which  they  stutra,  could  not  yet  be  ex- 
hausted.— Italy,  I  know,  must  be  their 
ultimate  object,  and  thither,  of  courscj 
I  now  bend  my  steps,  with  slendor 
hopes  from  aught  but  time  and  refleo« 
tion,  which  must,  sooner  or  later,  bring 
my  repentant  child  to  my  feet. 

At  Geneva,  where  I  must  pass  a  day 
or  two  among  the  surviving  relations 
of  my  poor  Louise,  I  shall  have  me« 
lancholy  recollections  in  abundance. 
Would  to  God  they  might  be  gladden* 
ed  by  tidings  of  all  she  has  IdPt  to  at- 
tach me  to  life ! 

Yours  ever, 

£.  Sblwtk. 


Chapter  II. 


EDWARD  8ELWYK  TO  THE  REVEREND  JOSEPH  TREVOR. 


How  shall  I  communicate  to  you, 
mv  dear  friend,  the  various  emotions 
wnich  swelled  my  bosom  on  re-en- 
tering Geneva,  connected  as  is  every 
feature  of  its  lake  and  mountains  with 
the  gloomiest  and  happiest  periods  of 
my  existence,  with  f  wnat  seems,  in- 
deed, an  inversion  ot  the  order  of  na- 
ture^ the  sorrows  of  my  youth,  and 
the  nappiness  of  my  maturer  life ! 

There  are,  in  every  man's  history, 
passages,  which  he  would  fain  oblite« 
rate  even  from  his  own  memory,  and 
which,  viewed  even  throup;h  the  vista 
of  years,  fill  his  bosom  with  remorse, 
ana  crimson  his  cheek  in  solitudes- 
Follies,  though  their  remembrance 
may  excite  wholesome  repentance,  it 
can  seldom  be  profitable  to  relate ;  but 
my  youth  was  darkened  with  errors 
far  more  singular  and  inexcusable  than 
those  which  fashion  sanctions  and  or- 
dinary ^outh  indulges.  On  this  spot, 
and  tins  alone,  where  everv  dash  of 
the  midnight  wave  recalls  the  strange 
history,  do  I  for  the  first  time  feel 
prompted  to  impart  to  ^ou  events, 
which,  while  they  exhibit  m  a  stronger 
light  the  weakness  and  inconsistency 
01  your  friend's  character,  may  give 
him  a  deeper  claim  on  that  compassion 
which  his  recent  grief  a  demaucL 

You  are  already  awttre  that  I  was 
fducaied  at  Geneva,  and  at  a  period 


Geneva,  July  IB— 

when  the  hollow  sarcasms  of  Voltaire, 
and  the  eloquent  sophistry  of  Rousseau, 
exposed  at  this  their  shrine  the  prin<« 
ciplcs  of  youth  to  an  ordeal,  which  few, 
alas !  had  steadiness  entirely  to  resist. 
The  cold  derision  of  the  apostle  of  in* 
fidelity  made  little  impression  on  my 
mind,  but  the  impassioned  eloquence 
of  the  champion  of  suicide  and  equality 
too  often  made  the  *'  worse  appear  the 
better  reason."  I  read  and  worshipped, 
until  I  had  created  an  ideal  world.     . 

In  the  midst  of  these  dangerous 
reveries,  I  became  of  age,  and  was 
summoned  to  England  to  take  posses* 
sion  of  my  estate.  Inexperienced  as  I 
was,  I  soon  discovered  that  my  guar* 
dian,  a  wily  man  of  law,  who  had 
availed  himself  of  my  father's  decli« 
nin^  years  to  abuse  his  confidence,  had 
enriched  himself  at  my  expense,  to  ao 
extent  which  made  acquiescence  im« 
possible.  To  the  law  I  triumphantly 
resorted,  with  all  the  confidence  thie 
justice  of  my  claims  could  inspire ;  but 
my  trustee  had,  by  his  professional 
knowledge,  entrenched  himself  behind 
technical  barriers,  impervious  to  the 
attacks  of  truth  and  reason ;  I  lost  my 
cause,  and  the  laws  of  mj  country 
became,  in  my  evs,  contrivances  tb 
sanction  crime anouefy  punishment. 

I  had  an  oilY  a\«\ttc,  ^hom  I  recol- 
lected but  as  a  Yovd^  iSbaXii^axi^N^^ 
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my  tmej  had  mvetted  with  the  per- 
fectkNit  of  a  Julie.  Judge  with  what 
renewed  indignation  I  viewed  the 
trammels  of  an  artificial  dvilization, 
when  I  learned  that  strong  measures 
had  been  adopted  By  the  aunt  to  whose 
csre  she  was  consigned,  to  prevent  her 
forming  a  connexion  unsuitable  in  the 
eyes  of  a  prejudiced  aristocracy  ! 

I  heard  with  exultation  that  she  had 
escaped  to  tmite  her  destiny  with  that 
of  her  lover,  and  flew  as  soon  as  the 
decision  of  my  law-suit  lef\  me  at 
liberty,  to  the  retreat  where  I  expect- 
ed  to  &id  the  happiness  of  the  golden 
sge!  A  few  weeks  had  sufficed  to 
awaken  my  poor  Bella  from  her  dream 
of  passion,  and  to  rob  her  hero  of  those 
qualities  with  which  romance  and  op- 
position had  alone  invested  liim.  I  had 
nastencd  to  sanction  with  my  presence 
their  stolen  vows,  and  came  only  in 
time  to  arrange  the  conditions  of  a  sepa- 
ration  which  the  peace  of  my  poor  de- 
luded sister  rendered  indispensable. 
Disappointed  in  the  amount  of  her 
fortune,  the  native  brutality  of  his 
character  soon  took  place  of  iU« 
feigned  tenderness  ;  to  free  her  from 
Persecution,  I  purchased  a  commission 
tor  the  unworthy  object  of  her  child- 
ish partiality,  and  retired  with  her  to 
Heretbrdshire,  to  enjoy  in  my  paternal 
mansion  that  seclusion  which  her 
wounded  feelings  made  desirable. 

Here  we  remained  for  some  time ; 
but,  disgusted  with  the  bluntness  of 
our  rustic  neighbours,  and  their  rude 
efforts  to  console  and  amuse  us,  I  flew 
for  variety  to  the  dissipation  of  Lon- 
don, leaving  my  sister  under  the  care 
of  her  now  reconciled  aunt,  to  enjoy 
the  only  alleviation  her  sorrows  ad- 
mitted m  the  proipect  of  becoming  a 
mother. 

Like  all  those  who  resort  to  dissi- 
patbn,  neither  from  the  irresistible 
nrce  of  passion,  nor  the  insensible 
control  of  habit,  Sut  experimentally, 
to  **  minister  to  a  mind  diseased,"  I 
plunged  headlong  into  the  vortex; 
drinking  and  playing,  not  because 
either  gave  me  the  slightest  pleasure, 
but  because  I  had  heard  them  extoll- 
ed as  specifics  against  pain. 

In  my  case,  however,  the  remedy 
proved  worse  than  the  disease ;  and  I 
awoke  from  a  six-months'  revel  with 
■battered  nerves,  a"*  drained  purse,  and 
a  settled  dnpontlencjr  of  mind,  which 
ewen  now  I  sbudiJer  to  look  hack 
upon.  SmddeM,  from  disappointed 
Vol.  XXL  ^ 


passion,  are  (whatsver  may  be  aaid  to 
.  the  contrary)  more  common  in  other 
countries  than  in  England ;  but  I  fear 
that  in  the  number  of  those  proceed* 
ing  from  mere  weariness  of  life,  our 
foggy  atmosphere  must  ever  retain  its 
"bad  eminence."  I  paid  my  debts, 
settled  my  estate  on  my  sister  and  her 
unborn  babe,  and  at  the  age  of  three- 
and- twenty,  left  England  with  a  fixed 
purpose  (I  shudder  while  I  write  it) 
to  put  an  end  to  my  existence  on  the 
spot  where  self-destruction  had  fljrst 
been  consecrated  as  a  virtue ! 

I  travelled  to  (reneva  with  more 
than  English  rapidity,  by  die  way  of 
Flanders  and  Alsace ;  determined  that 
neither  the  fascinations  of  Paris,  nor 
the  beauties  of  the  Rhine,  should  di- 
vert me   from   my  gloomy  purpose. 
The  French  Revolution  had  for  some- 
time been  going  on,  and  like  all  the 
young,  and  many  of  the  oldest  and 
wisest  of  that  period,  I  had  hailed  it 
as  a  renovation  of  the  human  race. 
Its  horrors  were,  however,  beginning 
to  belie  these  fond  anticipations,  and 
tales  of  blood  and  misery  from  every 
quarter,  added  social  calamity  to  pri- 
vate dejection.     Geneva  was  too  well 
leavened  with  democratical  principles 
and  speculative  infidelity,  not  to  fol- 
low the  example ;  and  political  con- 
vulsions, (like  the  waves  of  her  own 
lake,)  the  more  formidable  from  the 
narrow  sphere   within    which    they 
raged,  desolated  that  flourishing  and 
industrious  commonwealth.  I  arrived 
just  in  time  to  witness  the  sad  firuita 
of  anarchy,  in  the  exile  and  ruin  of 
many  I  had  loved  and  honoured ;  and 
to  see  coldness,  distrust,  and  poverty, 
usurp  the  place  of  cordiality  and  joy, 
under  the  lately  hospitable  roofs  of 
Geneva.     But  I  was  at  this  period 
too  selfish  for  sympathy,  and  I  avail- 
ed myself  of  the  public  distress,  to 
shun  all  my  former  acquaintance,  and 
fortify  my  resolution  to  quit  a  world 
so  fertile  in  misery.    To  a  mind  in 
this  peculiar  and  irritable  state,  the 
slightest  incident  will  soinetimcs  prove 
the  single  drop  which  the  cup  can  no 
longer  bear  without  overfiowing.    A 
favourite  French  servant,  who  had  at- 
tended me  from  the  time  I  first  came 
abroad,  with  every  demonstration  of 
afiectionatc  fidelity,  availed  himself  of 
the  relaxation  lately  inliodMceii  Vci\A 
the  code  of  moralUy ,  anA.  oi  ^e  Vm- 
nity  to  the  frontiexa  oi  Vi\%  o^w'^i^?'^ 
vcrncil  countxy,  to  <Vecat&^  nivO^i 
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few  Taluablcfl  I  povessecl,  which,  by 
the  by,  in  reward  for  his  faithful 
services,  I  had  taken  care  to  secure  to 
.  him  after  my  death.  Inconsiderable 
as  was  my  loss,  this  fresh  proof  of  hu« 
man  deprayity  put  the  consummation 
to  the  disgust  of  life  which  I  had  so 
long  cherished,  and  depositing  with 
my  banker  a  letter  addressed  to  my 
sister,  containing  what  I  was  pleased 
to  call  my  motives  for  this  fatal  step, 
I  left  the  city  on  the  following  even- 
ing, previous  to  the  hour  of  shutting 
the  gates,  and  wandered  in  a  frame  of 
mind  which  I  yet  tremble  to  recall, 
towards  an  adjoining  suburb,  formed 
of  detached  villas,  whose  gardens  ex- 
tend to  the  lake. 

One  of  these  had  been  the  summer 
residence  of  a  family  of  wealthy  mer- 
chants, whose  hospitalities  I  had  fre- 
quently shared ;  and,  knowing  it  to 
be  at  present  unoccupied,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  the  proprietor, 
I  felt  a  strange  satisfaction  in  select- 
ing as  the  scene  of  my  premature  ca- 
tastrophe, a  spot  which  I  had  only 
beheld  enlivened  with  innocent  festi- 
'vity.  In  a  summer-house  in  the  gar- 
den, overhanging  the  lake,  I  had  par- 
taken, not  three  years  before,  of  a  col- 
lation with  a  joyous  group — ^where 
were  th^y  ?  The  venerable  patriarch 
of  the  circle  was  no  more ;  exempt 
from  the  infirmities  of  age,  he  had 
sunk  under  the  miseries  of  his  coun- 
try, recommending  to  his  son  (who, 
with  the  rashness  of  youth,  had  eager- 
ly embraced  the  popular  opinions^ 
tnat  moderation,  alas  I  at  this  period 
known  only  by  name.  The  young 
man  (as  I  nad  casually  learned)  ha- 
ving plunged  headlong  in  the  excesses 
of  party,  had,  by  the  perfidy  of  a 
partner,  lost  the  whole  of  his  Other's 
patiently  accumulated  wealth ;  he  had 
fled  no  one  knew  whither;  and  the 
widow  and  an  only  daughter,  doubly 
bereaved,  had  the  pressure  of  domes- 
tic misfortune  added  to  the  bitterness 
of  public  calamity.  Wisdom  and  vir- 
tue had  failed  to  exempt  from  suffer- 
ing the  hoary  head  of  the  elder  Pr^ 
ville.  Generosity  and  patriotism  had 
Caused  the  ruin  of  Augustc ;  not  even 
the  consciousness  of  worth  and  inno- 
cence could  dry  the  tears  of  Louise 
and  lier  mother.  What  then  had  / 
to  expect  in  a  world  thus  filled  with 
evils,  which  I  had  neither  experience 
tOMvert,  merit  to  disarm,  nor  fortitude 
fo  bear?  Lost  in  these  gloomy  rcflec 


tions,  I  paced  along  the  narrow  foot- 
path which  skirted  the  line  of  gardens, 
lialf  tempted  to  anticipate  my  fate,  by 
plunging  into  the  unruffled  moonlight 
waters,  before  I  should  reach  a  vito* 
jecting  tree,  by  the  aid  of  whose 
branches  I  proposed  gaining  access  to 
the  garden  I  had  assigned  for  the  de* 
nouement  of  the  tragedy. 

I  had  seized  a  pendent  branch  of  the 
well  known  weeping  willow,  which 
overhung  a  spot  in  toe  garden  sacred 
to  the  memory  of  departed  worth,  and, 
just  as  by  its  assistance  I  succeeded 
in  swinging  myself  over  the  top  of  the 
wall,  an  unexpected  rustling  among 
the  shrubs  startled  mc,  a  fierce  voice 
demanded  the  reason  of  my  intrusion, 
and  I  felt  myself  in  the  iron  grasp  of 
an  assailant  of  superior  strength. 

Self-preservation  (however  superflu- 
ous it  might  seem  in  one  bent  on  self- 
destruction)  instinctively  prompted  a 
vigorous  resistance  to  my  unknown 
antagonist;  but  when,  on  his  repeating 
his  challenge,  and  dragging  me  from 
the  dark  snot  of  our  first  encounter 
into  the  full  moonlight,  I  recognised 
in  him  the  young  and  unfortunate  heir 
of  the  premises  I  was  about  to  pro- 
fane with  suicide,  I  glowed  with  false 
shame  at  the  idea  of  the  less  honoura- 
ble designs  of  which  I  was  naturally 
suspected. 

My  dress  and  appearance  dissipated 
these  suspicions,  although  the  sombre 
agitation  under  which  Pr^ville  la- 
boured prevented  the  recognition  from 
being  at  first  mutual.  We  had  not  met 
since  my  return  from  England,  and 
much  had  occurred  to  obliterate  the 
recollection  of  youthful  pastimes. 

By  degrees,  however,  the  idea  of  our 
former  intercourse  flashed  on  the  mfnd 
of  the  young  man,  and,  relaxing  his 
grasp,  he  exclaimed,"  Happy  English- 
man, are  you  come  to  tue  scenes  of 
former  hospitality  to  insult  the  mij^ 
fortunes  of  a  ruined  family,  and  dn* 
turb  the  last  farewell  of  its  wretched  ^ 
descendant  to  the  haunts  of  happier 
days?  Ten  minutes  later,  and  the 
quiet  bosom  of  his  native  waters 
would  for  eycr  have  closed  over  his 
errors  and  his  griefs." 

I  hastily  disclaimed  all  purpose  of 
intrusion,  where  1  had  myself  sought 
and  expected  privacy,  and  my  own 
diseased  frame  of  mind  yielding  to 
the  potent  influence  of  real  and  par- 
donable aT\^\s\\,  1  ^C\\.  «L  ^tt«.T^  «30l- 

xiety  to  lecoiicW^  K^^^\fc  \»  %3bl  «.* 
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I  deemed  it  heroism  to  relinquish. 

Scarce  conscious  of  my  presence,  or 
of  my  vague  attempt  at  consolation, 
he  gloomily  continued, ''  My  own  mis- 
fwtunes  and  those  of  my  country, 
however  grievous,  methinks  I  could 
endure ;  but  I  shrink  from  witnessing 
the  silent  sorrow  that  consumes  the 
pale  cheek  of  my  mother,  and  withers 
the  youthful  bloom  of  Louise.  Can 
I  see  beings  lately  surrounded  with 
opulence  and  luxury,  reduced  by  my 
own  folly  and  the  perfidy  of  man- 
kind, to  labour  for  a  precarious  sub- 
sistence ?  beings,  too,  whose  innocence 
and  resignation  would  wring  a  heart 
of  stone  ?  I  can  neither  relieve  nor 
endure  their  misfortunes,  but  I  can 
at  least  rid  them  of  the  odious  presence 
of  their  author !" 

Infatuated  as  I  myself  was,  and 


sum  requisite  to  restore  the  credit  of 
liis  long  established  firm. 

As  the  reflection  of  his  own  pallid 
and  emaciated  countenance  in  a  glass, 
will  often  inflict  upon  a  patient  a 
shock  more  salutary  and  impressive 
than  the  most  solemn  warnings  of  his 
physician,  even  so  did  the  appalling 
unage  of  our  own  intehded  crime,  as 
reflected  in  the  conduct  of  a  fellow- 
creature,  startle  us  both  on  tlie  brink  of 
the  abyss,  and  put  to  flight  for  ever  tlie 
illusions  of  passion  and  sophistry.  On 
the  spot  so  lately  designed  to  termi^ 
nate  the  existence  and  usefulness  of 
two  misguided  youths,  did  we  bless 
Providence  for  our  almost  miraculous 
rencontre,  and  swear  to  live  hence- 
forth to  our  duties,  and  to  each  other. 

Fain  would  we  have  immediately 
renewed  these  vows  at  the  feet  of  Ma- 
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still  more  futile  and  inconclusive,  the 
madnesB  of  another  yet  struck  me  for- 
cibly. It  was  easy  to  expose  the  ab- 
surdity of  consoUng  afflicted  relatives 
by  ad(ung  to  their  distress  an  irrepara* 
tie  calamity,  and  the  cowardice  of 
escaping  from  the  si|;ht  of  their  pri- 
vations by  withdrawmg  the  only  sup- 
port which  could  ever  alleviate  or  re- 
move them. 

*'  Were  ray  case  a  similar  one,"  add- 
ed I,  (with  we  usual  sophistry  which 
separates  our  own  situations  from  all 
othen,)  "  were  there  a  single  virtu- 
oos  human  being  dependent  on  me 
for  support  and  happiness,  I  would 


maternal  heart  with  renovated  hopes  ; 
but  the  moon  was  yet  high  in  the 
heavens,  and  several  hours  must  elapse 
before  we  could  procure  admittance 
at  the  rigidly-guarded  gates  of  the 
town.  Incapable  of  repose,  we  em- 
ployed the  interval  in  walking  some 
miles  along  those  enchanting  banks,  to 
which  moonlight  lends,  if  possible,  a 
softer  charm.  Our  hearts  were  alike 
too  full  for  total  silence,  or  connected 
discourse;  but  they  softened  within 
us,  as  we  poured  into  each  otlier's  bo- 
som disjointed  effusions  of  past  an- 
guish,  present  gratitude,  and  future 
opes.     Our  return  from  the  brink  of 


yet  consent  to  resume  the  burden  of  the  grave,  the  mild  influence  of  the 
existence.  But  though  I  am  not  call-  scene,  the  small  still  voice  of  piety 
ed  OD,  as  you  are,  by  imperious  duty,  lulling  to  rest  the  waves  of  passion, 
to  mdce  this  sacrifice,  it  teaches  me  to  disposed  us  to  charity  with  all  man- 
preserve  to  the  community  a  life  more  kind.  Augustc  forgave  his  political 
usefuL  I  will  live  another  day,  that  I  persecutors  and  his  faithless  partner ; 
may  secure  to  you  the  means  of  en-  and  I  ceased  to  think  that  one  earth 
gaging  again  in  the  laudable  pursuit  could  not  contain  me  and  my  perjured 
of  that  affluence,  which  your  amiable  guardian !  The  transitions  of  senti- 
fiimily  so  richly  deserve  and  so  ho-  ment  and  feeling,  the  revolution  of 
nourably  employed."  character  experienced  by  both  in  the 
The  lofty  mind  of  Auguste,  which  course  of  that  eventful  night,  might 
mnder  other  circumstances  would  have  have  furnished  sensations  for  a  long 
recoiled  from  Uie  idea  of  pecuniary  life. 
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lervatioa.  We  hurried  eagerly  through 
the  lofty  arcades  which  line  the  streets^ 
where  already  the  busy  hum  of  men 
was  heard,  and  where  the  innume- 
rable tenants  of  the  small  shops  and 
booths  were  patiently  arranging  their 
various  commodities  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. My  heart  smote  me  for  the 
first  time  at  the  sight  of  so  much 
humble  and  cheerful  industry,  of 
which  no  place  in  the  world  exhibits 
more  appearance  than  Geneva. 

Other  emotioiis  succeeded,  as,  scarce- 
ly able  to  keep  pace  with  the  breath- 
less haste  of  my  companion,  I  follow- 
ed his  footsteps  into  an  obscure  street, 
and,  ascending  an  interminable  dark 
atair*case,  we  found  ourselves  at  the 
door  of  an  apartment  sufficiently  in- 
dicative of  poverty.  "  Here,"  said  be, 
(speaking  low  and  rapidly,  a  slight 
tinge  of  nis  former  bitterness  of  ex- 
tiression  passing  over  his  features,) 
''  here  live  the  widow  and  daughter 
Of  Louis  de  Pr^ville  \"  He  grew  pale, 
and,  supporting  himself  against  the 
Wall,  appeared  so  raanifesly  overcome 
by  the  approaching  interview,  that  J 
then,  for  the  first  time,  adverted  to  its 
possible  effect  on  the  unprepared  in- 
dividuals within. 

Representing  to  Auguste  that  the 
health  and  feelings  of  his  mother  and 
sister  required  a  previous  preparation 
unattainable  at  that  early  hour,  which 
precluded  the  admission  of  a  stranger, 
1  dragged  him,  reluctant  but  passive, 
down  the  gloomy  staircase.  It  was 
now  my  turn  to  lead  the  way  to  my 
own  loaginp,  where  my  absence  had 
cxcitedconsiderable uneasiness;  which, 
however,  it  was  not  difficult  to  dispel 
by  simply  stating,  that  having  pro- 
longed my  ramble  of  the  preceding 
kvexLing,  I  had  outstaid  the  hour  of 
locking  the  gates,  a  restraint  at  all 
times  impatiently  submitted  to  by 
Englishmen. 

My  companion  was  soon  recognised 
by  my  landlady  ^thc  widow  of  a  book- 
seller), whose  simple  expressions  of 
deljght  on  seeing  again  this  "  enfant 
prodiguc,"  (as  slie  truly  called  him,) 
afforded  a  faint  anticipation  of  the 
probable  transports  of  his  mother, 
whom  we  could  with  difficuhy  restrain 
bur  hostess  from  iiumcdiately  and  a- 
bruptly  apprising  of  his  wcLtare  and 
return. 

IntlwcourseofanattciuptaihrcdLV" 
_«f6  which  each  excitinl  himself  in 
'^o  ^  recoauami  to  the  other,  it 


occurred  to  us,  that  the  acquaintance 
of  my  laxidlady  with  Madame  de  Pr^ 
ville,  and  her  accompanying  me  in  my 
preliminary  visit,  would  save  mucn 
awkward  explanation,  and  pave  the 
way  at  once  for  my  good  tidings.  Af- 
ter a  hasty  toilette,  therefore,  which 
the  incidents  of  the  night  rendered 
abundantly  necessary,  I  put  mysdf 
under  the  guidance  of  the  intelligent 
but  loquacious  hotitass,  exhorting  her 
during  our  whole  walk  to  confine  heiv 
self  strictly  to  my  introduction  as  one, 
who,  having  partaken  formerly  of  the 
family's  hospitality,  was  too  happy  to 
have  it  in  his  power  to  repay  it  by  in* 
teihgence  of  its  lost  prodigal. 

All  this  Madame  Benoit  promised, 
protesting  against  my  rapidity  of  mo* 
tion,  (which  in  her  case  was  chiefly 
confined  to  the  tongue,)  and  indemni* 
fying  herself  during  our  occasional 
halts,  by  the  yolubiUty  of  that  mem* 
her  for  the  repose  which  her  limbs  re* 
quired.  She  was  inexhaustible  in 
praises  of  Madame  de  Preville  and  her 
daughter,  to  which  I  listened  with  aa 
attention  no  other  subject  could  have 
commanded.  "  Quelles  femmes !"  exw 
claimed  my  conductress,  *'  ou  plut6t 
quelles  Anges !  accustomed  from  their 
cradle  to  every  luxury,  looked  up  to  as 
the  first  ornaments  of  society ,^nd  now 
subsisting  in  a  garret  on  the  labour  of 
hands  used  only  to  confer,  not  receive 
unbounded  liberalities.  £t  puis,"  con* 
tiniitod  she,  with  firesh  animation,  at 
her  next  halt,  "  ct  puis  Mademoiselle 
Louise,  it  is  she  who  breaks  her  mo* 
ther's  heart;  so  young  and  once  so 
blooming,  so  fond  of  the  country,  and 
passing  her  whole  time  among  the 
flowers  which  she  resembled,  and  now 
cooped  up  like  a  faded  lily  in  a  confi* 
ned  apartment  where  the  sun  scarce 
shines,  till  it  is  plain  to  see  she  will 
soon  go  to  her  poor  father,  whose  idol 
she  was.  God  be  thanked,  he  at  least 
was  taken  from  the  evil  to  come." 

Stopping  once  more  as  we  entered 
the  gloomy  court  of  the  house,  she 
laid  her  hand  upon  my  arm,  and  ask* 
ed  mc,  witli  deep  interest,  whether 
Auguste  had  succeeded  in  obtaining 
any  means  of  subsistence  during  his 
absence  from  Geneva ;  "  for  sans  cula," 
added  she  mournfully,  *'  what  signi- 
fies tlieir  meeting,  except  indeed  that 
they  may  all  die  in  each  other's  arms !" 

I  rejoiced  her  warm  heart  by  assu- 
rances that  Au^u&ieYi^  ^TQ(&\t«^\%  ^ 
entering  a^u  «ivan\a!|E^o^i  vd^a 
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trade,  which  Miit  her  old  limbs  with 
unwonted  aetivity  up  the  <teep  stair- 
case. Onoe  more  I  round  myself  be- 
fore the  abode  of  suffering  virtue,  with 
reverential  feelings,  enhanced  by  the 
artless  efiUsions  of  this  humble  friend. 

The  door  was  opened  by  a  little  girl, 
who,  recognizing  Madame  de'Benoit, 
ushered  us  unhesitatingly  into  a  plain 
but  neatly  arranged  room,  whose  al- 
cove containing  a  bed,  concealed  by  a 
faded  silk  curtain,  indicated  it  to  be 
the  sole  apartment  of  two  beings,  late- 
ly possessed  of  a  splendid  house  in  the 
town,  the  Elysian  villa  already  men- 
tioned, and  a  fine  chateau  some  miles 
from  Geneva. 

Had  the  faded  arm  chair  from  which 
Madame  de  Preville  rose  to  receive  us, 
been  the  throne  of  the  universe,  she 
was  fitted  to  have  lent  it  dignity  I  Ne- 
ver in  my  life  did  I  behold  a  more  no- 
ble figure ;  the  m^esty  of  which,  tem- 
pered by  sorrow,  commanded  tenfold 
respect.  Though  unprepared  to  see  a 
stranger,  she  saluted  me  with  well- 
bred  ease,  while  her  reception  of  Ma- 
dam Benoit's  obsequious  inquiries  af- 
ter her  health,  haid  perhaps  a  slight 
tinge  of  more  ceremony  and  stateliness 
than  would  have  attended  it  in  more 
prosperous  tiroes.  The  good  woman, 
avried  ^t  of  her  volubility,  by  the 
united  presence  of  birth  and  misfor- 
tune, could  scarce  find  words  to  an- 
nounce my  name  and  errand.  .  She 
had  only  stammered  out  the  first, 
when  the  sound,  vibrating  on  the  ear 
and  heart  of  Madame  de  I^eville,  call- 
ed up  on  her  eloquent  countenance  a 
thousand  painful  recollections.  A 
glance  at  the  apartment  and  its  furni- 
ture spoke  volumes,  while  she  gra- 
cionsly  uttered,  "  Monsieur,  I  recol- 
lect, was  always  le  bienvenu  at  la  Ro- 
Sicre.*' 

The  mention  of  the  villa  at  such  a 
moment,  and  the  idea  of  what  I  had, 
under  Providence,  been  thus  the  means 
of  preventing,  deprived  me  in  my  turn 
of  utterance,  and  a£fbrded  opportunity 
for  m  V  companion  to  proceed  to  the 
more  important  part  of  her  mission — 
**  Monsieur,"  she  said,  "  had  always 
cherished  a  grateful  recollection  of 
past  hospitality,  which  he  was  now, 
ne  hopea,  enabled  to  testify,  by  bring- 
ing good  tidings  of  le  cher  Auguste/' 
— "  Auguste !"  echoed  the  inimitable 
voice  of  roBtemal  M0i!ctUm;  and,  at 
the  sound,  the  door  of  an  idjoinina 
ehoet  AgBtilfcpoM,  gad  then  iBBued 


forth  a  young  creature,  to  tall^  ao 
slender,  and  so  fragile,  that  old  Be^ 
noit's  simile  of  the  faded  lily,  seemed 
but  too  applicable.  Ansuety  for  her 
brother  conquered  timidity,  and 
slightly  curtseying  to  me,  she  clasped , 
the  withered  hands  of  her  old  acquam^ ' 
ance,  eagerly  exclaiming,  "  What  of 
Auguste  ?"— "  Only,"  rejjlied  the  ma- 
tron, surprised  out  of  all  her  discre* 
tion,  "  that  he  is  well  and  happy,  or 
at  least  will  be  so,  for  Monsieur  there 
says  he  is  to  be  again  a  good  negociant, 
and  to  make  up  to  you  for  dl  that  ha 
and  others  have  made  you  suffer." 

"  And  where  is  he  now,  my  d«ireit 
Benoit?"  said  I^ouise,    kneeling   in 
breathless  anxiety  before  the  old  wo- 
man, while  the  mother  attempted  in 
vain   to  add  some  acknowledgments 
towards  roe,  to  those  pious  ejacula* 
tions  which  had  first  ascended  to  the 
Source  of  all  good—-'*  Where  the  pro- 
digal  son  should  be,"  answered  a  vdoe 
choked  with  emotion,  as  Auguste,  who 
had  been  a  listener  for  the  lut  few  mi« 
nutes,  burst  into  the  room,  and  threw 
himself  at  his  mother's  feet. — Who 
but  an  inspired  historian  could  paint 
such  a  scene  ?  and  that  chiefly  by  Iea« 
ving  much  to  the  imagination.  I  must 
imitate  their  expressive  nlence,  and 
hasten  to  the  period  when  speedi  re« 
turned,  when  tears  found  time  to  flow, 
and  when,  becoming  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  strangers,  the  happy  trio 
found  a  thought  to  bestow  on  the  har- 
bingers of  their  felicity.     The  good 
Benoit,  loaded  with  thanks  and  bles* 
sings  from  Louise,  half  of  which  .the 
fair  child's  eyes  timidly  transferred  to 
me,  rose  to  depart,  and  I  was  preparing 
to  accompanyher,when  Auguste,  forci« 
bly  detaining  me,  waited  only  for  her 
absence  to  entreat  his  mother  to  em« 
brace  the  guardian  angel  of  her  son. 
Shocked  to  receive  a  title  so  un.*nerit* 
ed,  and  to  find  that  it  involved  the  dis- 
covery of  circumstances,  which,  for  the 
peace  of  Madame  de  Prdville,  I  had 
hoped  for  ever  to  conceal  from  her,  I 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  silence  the  im* 
petuous  Auguste;    but  he  was  to6 
much  excited  to  be  capable  of  discre- 
tion, and  exclaiming,  '*  Confession  it 
the  returning  prodi^'s  first  duty!^ 
he  knelt  again  before  his  venerable  pa* 
rent,  and  hiding  his  face  on  her  knee^ 
inarticulately  informed  Vvcv  xlK'sX  \raX 
for  the  man  who  atoodYhriox^Yket^^sa 
would  that  Tuonung  Vi&^e  V^eeti  ^Eye' 
tonsolabk  mother  o{%vQL\dde\  K 
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Tulsive  ihudder  passed  across  the  se- 
rene features  of  Madame  de  Preville> 
while  a  shriek  from  Louise,  gave  me 
come  faint  idea  of  what  might  then 
hanre  been  the  horrors  of  the  scene,  had 
thoughtless  frenzy  added  irreparable 
anguish  to  a  poFtion  already  sufficient- 
ly bitter. 

"  God  is  merciful !"  sighed  out  Ma- 
dame de  Prdville,  when  the  first  shock 
was  past,  ''  and  has  instruments  of 
mercy  always  in  his  hand — You, 
Monsieur,  were  doubtless  sent  by 
Heaven" r"  Stop,  madame,"  ex- 
claimed I,  *'  the  deliverance  was  mu- 
tual, and  I,  not  only  the  unconscious 
but  guilty  instrument  of  your  son's 
preservation,  owe  .also  to  him  my  re- 
•cue  from  a  similar  abyss.  Let  us 
hope  to  expiate  towards  Heaven  and 
Tou  our  mutual  guilt,  by  united  ef- 
forts to  promote  your  happiness  I" 

Louise,  who,  on  her  brother's  pas- 
rionate  declaration  that  to  me  he  owed 
his  life,  had  bathed  my  han4  ^ith 
tears  of  gratitude,  let  it  drop  when  she 
heard  that  I  also  had  meditated  self- 
destruction  ;  but  her  tears  flowed  fast- 
er,  and  compassion  soon  predominated 
over  horror.  I  left  at  length  this  ami- 
able family  to  the  indulgence  of  their 
private  feelings,  eager  to  find  occupa- 
tion for  mine  in  arranging  the  pecu- 
niary transactions,  which  were  to  re- 
store them  to  present  competence,  and 
probable  future  affluence. 

My  first  step  was,  to  remove  from 
ihe  banker's  hands,  to  whom  it  was 
consigned  to  be  forwanled,  the  letter 
I  had  vnritten  to  my  sister,  announ- 
cing my  fatal  resolution ;  the  con- 
temptible sophistry  o£  which  made 
me  now  eager  for  its  suppression.  But 
my  folly,  though  abjured,  was  desti- 
ned to  be  exposed,  for  regular  commu- 
nication, by  post  through  France,  be- 
ing at  ))rcscnt  interrupted,  and  those 
through  Germany  circuitous  and  te- 
dious, my  banker  had,  early  that  very 
morning,  availed  himself  of  a  courier 
from  Italy  going  express  by  the  near- 
est open  route  to  England,  and  piqued 
himself  not  a  little  on  having  thus  se- 
cured the  safe  and  expeditious  convey- 
ance of  a  letter,  which  would  exhibit 
me  to  my  only  relatives  as  an  unprin- 
cipled madman,  and  might  possibly 
have  a  very  serious  effect  on  ue  deli- 
cate situation  of  my  sister :  So  inat- 
tentive are  those  labouring  under  a 
crisis  of  selfishness  to  the  feelings  of 
otben,  that  this  bad  not  before  oc« 
camed  to  mc,  and  it  now  occasioned 


the  more  regret,  as  a  contradiction  of 
the  intelligence  under  my  own  hand 
might  probably  not  reach  England  for 
weeks  after  the  proverbially  swift 
messenger  of  evil.  From  these  conse- 
quences of  my  rashness  I  endeavoured 
to  escape,  by  directing  the  current  of 
my  idtas  into  a  pleasanter  channel; 
and  I  arranged  with  the  banker,  to 
whom  my  credit  and  resources  were 
well  known,  such  an  immediate  ad- 
vance of  cash  as  would  enable  the 
house  of  Previllc  to  resume,  under 
that  old  finn,  commercial  speculations, 
rendered  at  present  extremely  lucra- 
tive by  the  precarious  and  distressed 
state  of  trade  in  the  adjoining  country, 
of  which  Swiss  capitalists  were  enabled 
to  take  advantage. 

My  next  care  was  to  remove  Ma- 
dame de  Previllc  and  her  daughter  in- 
to a  more  suitable  habitation ;  and  none 
appeared  to  combine  economy  and  eli- 
gibility so  completely  as  La  Hosiere, 
which,  remaining  unsold  on  the  hands 
of  the  creditors,  was  easily  resumed  at 
a  season  when  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  continent  had  nearly  banished 
foreigners,  and  greatly  reduced  the 
value  of  those  elegant  retreats^  once 
tenanted  at  any  price  by  our  migra* 
ting  countrymen. 

Painful  as  the  first  sensations  on  re- 
visiting La  Rosiere  must  be,  I  had  full 
confidence  in  the  rational  fortitude  of 
Madame  de  Previllc ;  and  the  idea  of 
restoring  Louise  toher  beloved  flowers, 
was  too  delightful  to  be  relinquished* 
As  for  myself  and  Auguste,  I  consider- 
ed the  salutary  horror  and  self-abase- 
ment with  which  the  scene  must  long 
inspire  us,  in  the  light  of  a  voliuitary 
penance  for  the  crime  we  had  medi- 
tated ;  and  long  it  was  ere  wc  could 
behold  without  emotion  the  placid 
waves  which  bathed  the  parapet  of  the 
beautiful  garden  of  La  Rosiere. 

Trevor  I  I  gazed  on  them  to-day, 
and  the  whole  forgotten  dream  of  my 
youth  flashed  on  my  mind  with  a  vi- 
vid distinctness,  which  has  given  birth 
to  this  detailed  confession,  and  shaken 
my  frame  during  the  recital,  with  al> 
the  successive  agitations  of  horror  and 
remorse,  compassion  and  love.  To  you, 
Trevor,  who  knew,  though  but  for  a 
few  sad  moments  of  decaying  exist- 
ence, my  lost  Louise,  and  whose  con- 
soling friendship,  under  Providence, 
enabled  me  to  survive  her,  I  need  not 
apologize  for  soothing  my  wounded 
spirit  by  the  fond  recollections  of  our 
youthful  aitlKtiou,  of  «i  v^Mion)  not 
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fiolent  and  impetuous  as  my  charao 
ter  thai  fitted  me  to  conceive,  but 
gentle,  yet  irresistible,  like  its  object, 
and  partaking  of  that  innocence  and 
purity,  which  formed  the  chief  charm 
of  her  angelic  character. 

The  day  when  (after  a  pretty  se« 
Tere  illness,  the  consequence  of  mental 
agitation)  I  was  first  able  to  visit  Ma- 
dame  de  Preville  at  the  eventful  villa, 
is  yet  present  to  my  memory,  with  all 
its  throng  of  '^  sweet  and  bitter  fan- 
cies." 

In  the  cheerful  drawing-room,  sur- 
rounded by  her  wonted  elegant  accom- 
modations, sat  the  venerable  matron ; 
a  shsfle,  perhaps,  of  greater  negligence 
and  ireeaom  pervadin;;  her  dress  and 
manners,  than  when  I  first  beheld  her 
in  the  abode  of  indigence.  Her  noble 
soul,  no  longer  struggling  with  the  de- 
grading evils  of  poverty,  now  abandon- 
ed itself  to  a  melancholv  at  once  ten- 
der and  elevated ;  and  wlien  I  involun- 
tarily glanced  at  the  opposite  fauteuil, 
occupied,  when  1  had  last  joined  their 
happy  family  group,  by  her  excellent 
husoaml,  a  tear,  which  glistened  on 
her  cheek,  showed  the  unison  of  our 
feelings.  But,  hastily  wiping  it  away, 
she  drew  me  to  the  casement,  round 
which  the  vine  and  honeysuckle  in- 
termixed their  fruit  and  fragrance,  and 
pointing  to  Louise,  busily  employed 
in  restraining  their  luxuriance,  ex- 
claimed, *^  There  is  yet  on  earth  an 
Eden,  wd  an  Eve  unconscious  of  the 
ills  of  Bfe !  For  that  child's  happiness 
and  renovated  bloom,  accept  a  mo- 
ther's blessing."  Her  voice  caught  the 
ear  of  Louise,  who,  turning  hastily  to- 
wards us,  witli  a  blush  of  surprise, 
electrified  me  by  the  change  which  a 
few  short  days  of  freedom  and  enjoy- 
ment had  effected  on  her  faded  coun- 
tenance. Her  regular  features  were 
now  enlivened  by  the  returning  roses 
of  youth,  and  her  slender  form  seem- 
ed already  less  fragile,  and  her  step 
more  elastic  She  welcomed  me  with 
ingenuous  frankness,  shook  her  head 
at  my  remaining  appearance  of  indis- 
position, and,  on  a  whisper  from  her 
mother,  vanished  into  the  house,  from 
whence  Auguste  soon  joined  us.  We 
stood  together  under  a  spreading  wal- 
nut-tree, whose  branches  overhung  the 
water ;  the  sun  was  setting  in  gorge- 
ous brilliancy  behind  the  purple  Jura, 
and  its  last  roseate  tints  were  reflected 
from  the  unveiled  summit  of  Mont 
Blanc.  All  around  breathed'sublimity 
aad  repose/   mwI  our  Jong^agiUted 


spirits  partook  of  the  soothing  infiu* 
ence  of  the  scene.  Madame  de  Pre- 
ville took  an  arm  of  each,  and  draw« 
ing  us  insensiblv  towards  the  other 
end  of  the  garden,  we  found  our^ 
selves  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
fatal  summer-house.  .  Our  involuu* 
tary  efforts  to  recede  did  not  escape 
our  maternal  conductress,  who,  almost 
playfully  exclaiming,  ''II  n'y  a  que  le 
premier  pas  qui  coute,"  insisted  on 
our  advancing. — An  expression  of  so* 
lemn  earnestness  instantly  succeeded 
her  transitory  smile,  as  she  added^ 
"  My  children,  (for  as  such  I  must 
almost  equally  consider  you,)  it  is  not 
by  flying  from  the  memorials  of  our 
sorrows  or  our  errors  that  we  can  hope 
to  soften  the  one,  or  correct  the  other. 
I  have  motives  almost  as  strong  at 
yours,  for  shunning  this  scene  of  de- 
parted joys  and  recent  horrors ;  but 
Heaven  has  mingled  so  much  of  sweet* 
ness  in  the  retrospect  of  both,  that  we 
will  henceforth  dedicate  it  wholly  to 
pious  gratitude  I"  As  she  spoke,  we 
passed  close  to  the  large  weeping  wil* 
low,  sacred,  as  I  before  mentioned,  to 
the  memory  of  her  husband  and  lost 
children.  To  the  tablet,  which  in  this 
land  of  feeling  and  romance,  so  fre- 
quently records  the  actions  of  the  dead, 
was  now  added  a  simple  tribute  of 
gratitude  for  the  preservation  of  the 
survivors.  "  Here,  at  least,"  said  she, 
"  I  can  never  murmur  against  a  Pro* 
vidence  which  has  left  me  so  rich  in 
blessings;"  and  as  she  finished,  her 
eye  emphatically  rested  on  her  fair 
daughter,  who  stood  to  welcome  us  on 
the  threshold  of  the  summer-house, 
which  her  hands  had  tastefully  deoo* 
rated  with  flowers,  and  where,  as  she 
invited  us  to  partake  of  the  fruits  she 
had  gathered,  she  seemed  to  realize 
the  very  Eve  of  our  inimitable  poet. 

I  felt  at  that  moment  that  my  hap* 
piness,  and  perhaps  my  return  to  vir- 
tue and  respectability,  depended  on  a 
close  connexion  with  this  amiable  fa- 
mily, and  I  whispered  to  Madame  de 
Preville,  "  Happy  Adam !  on  whom 
such  a  gift  was  bestowed  by  the  bene* 
flcent  Author  of  all  good !'  The  mo* 
ther,  faintly  smiling,  imposed  silence, 
by  laying  her  finger  on  her  lips;  and 
on  the  same  seats  where  Auguste  and 
I  had  beheld  the  day  dawn  upon  our 
renovated  hopes,  did  we  behold  its  last 
rays  gild  a  "  sober  certainty  of  waking 
bliss, '  which  we  had  not  diared  to 
tidpate ! 

Auguste  had  a^eeoX^V  vck^cfta 
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to  oommtUMcale.  That  day  had  been 
dgnaliced  by  a  bloodless  reyolution, 
equally  honourable  and  salutary  to 
the  commonwealth :  an  oblivion  of 

a  differences  had  been  ratified, 
e  recall  of  many  respectable  citi- 
■enSy  and  among  others,  of  a  former 
•nociate  of  the  elder  Preville,  whose 
name  and  experience  would  add  sta- 
bility to  a  concern,  in  which  he  had 
gladly  consented  to  reimbark  his  con- 
■iderable  caoital. 

Louise,  who  had  enlivened  the  previ- 
OUB  conversation  with  a  thousand  ami- 
able sallies,  disappeared,  on  its  taking  a 
Slitical  and  even  moral  turn ; — thus 
rcibly  pressing  on  my  recollection  an- 
other coincidence  with  her  prototype  in 
Milton.  The  effect  was  irresistible ;  and 
on  the  spot  where  had  almost  miracu- 
lously commenced  my  more  intimate 
oonnexbn  with  the  family  of  Preville, 
ly  with  all  the  eloquence  of  sincerity, 
entreated  Madame  de  Preville  to  sanc- 
tion mv  endeavours  to  render  it  indisso- 
luble, by  gaining  the  affections  of  I^ou- 
Im.  *'  Give  me  credit,"  exclaimed  the 
agitated  mother,  "  for  a  sacrifice  to 
gratitude,  perhaps  not  the  least  diffi- 
cult I  have  been  called  upon  to  make ! 
From  the  first,  I  foresaw  this  attach- 
ment, and  though  not  blind  to  its  pro- 
bable conseqaenoes,  in  depriving  me 
of  my  darling  child,  I  durst  not  de- 
fraud my  benefactor  of  the  only  re- 
coropence  adequate  to  his  benefits. 
Take  her,  Seiwyn  I  with  the  blessing 
of  a  parent,  who  only  asks  in  return, 
vour  stedfastness  in  virtue,  and,  for 
ner  own  weak  sake,  a  delay  of  a  few 
months,  to  prepare  for  an  inevitable 
aeparation."  I  nad  only  time  to  kiss 
her  hand  with  rapture,  and  solemn- 
ly to  promise,  that,  for  a  year  at 
least,  I  would  not  think  of  returning 
to  England,  when  Louise  came  run- 
ning towards  us  with  unconscious 
eagerness,  exclaiming,  "  Joy,  joy! 
nous  Bommes  tons  fibres  maintenant," 
and  at  the  same  instant  (haileil,  as  it 
may  well  be  supposed,  as  a  happy 
omen  by  our  highly-wrought  minds) 
a  rocket,  gliding  along  the  blue  con- 
eave  of  heaven,  save  the  signal  for  a 
discharge  of  artiUery,  and  display  of 
fireworks,  the  conclusion  of  a  fraternal 
repast,  partaken  of  at  the  Hotel  de 
ViUe^  by  the  lately  reconciled  citizens, 
whose  enthusiastic  vows  of  brother- 
hood had  been  heard  by  Louise,  as 
the  gay  galley  from  whence  their  rtra# 
pmceeded,  passed  slowly  along  the 
oibaremd  aftb^  garden. 


Augoste,  aehdng  the  arm  of  hia  mo- 
ther, rudied  forward  to  unite  with 
heart-felt  sympathy  in  the  hallowed 
close  of  a  festivity,  of  which  his  recent 
misfortunes  had  made  him  decline  the 
previous  part ;  and  while  demonstra- 
tions of  joy  and  respect  from  the  barge 
hailed  the  venerable  mother  and  her 
son,  I  detained  Louise  in  the  sum- 
mer-house, and  tfcmblingly  inquired, 
whether  /  alone,  on  this  day  of  hope 
and  rejoicing,  was  doomed  to  pine  in 
sad  exclusion  from  the  newly-cemented 
alliance !  '^  Nous  sommes  tous  fieres 
maintenant,"  repeated  I;  ''and  my  on- 
ly ambition,  since  I  knew  you  and  youx 
mother,  has  been  to  become  the  brother 
of  Auguste."  ''  O  ma  merel"  was  the 
touching  reply ;  and  volumes  could  not 
have  more  delicately  blended  a  tacit 
admission  of  my  suit,  with  a  filial  sense 
of  its  consequences  to  her  parent.  It 
was  not  a  time  to  extort  more.  I  drew 
her  arm  within  mine,  and  hurried  her 
to  the  scene  of  general  rejoicing,  which 
harmonized  so  admirably  with  my  pri- 
vate happiness ;  and  never  did  the  noisy 
demonstrations  with  which  the  good 
Genevese  accompany  every  similar  oc- 
currence, appear  to  me  so  hannieas 
and  appropriate.  The  effect  of  the 
really  good  fireworks,  as  they  occa- 
sionally disclosed  the  majestic  forms 
of  the  more  distant  mountains,  was 
greatly  heightened.  The  reverberation 
of  the  artillery  around  the  mighty  am- 
phitheatre, lent  almost  supomatural 
dignity  to  the  mimic  thunddft  All  at 
length  subsided  into  silence,  and  guid- 
ed only  by  the  now  again  triumphant 
stars  of  heaven,  I  returned  to  Geneva, 
whose  sentinek,  on  this  festive  occa- 
sion, dispensed  with  somewhat  of  their 
wonted  rigour. 

I  hasten  over  a  period  fertile  in  hap- 
piness, but  barren  of  incident.  For 
nearly  two  years  did  I  linger  on  the 
lovely  banks  of  the  Leman,  unable  to 
tear  Louise  and  myself  from  the  arms 
of  our  common  parent,  and  unwilling 
to  expose  my  wife  to  the  inconveni* 
encies  and  possible  perils  of  a  journey 
to  England  throueh  countries  in  a  state 
of  hostility.  In  me  meantime,  my  a£- 
fdirs  at  home  imperiously  required  my 
presence :  my  estates,  which,  since  the 
malversation  of  my  guardian,  I  had 
disdained  to  look  into,  were  mismana« 

ged  by  an  agent,  more  honest,  perhaps, 
ut  less  intelligent;  and  my  sister, 
who,  by  my  permission,  resided  at  my 
paternal  mansion,  received  there  tlie 
YintB  of  a  husband,  of  whom  I  had  the 
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wont  opinion,  and  whose  interference 
was  loudly  complained  of  by  my  te- 
nants. 

On  the  shock  occasioned  by  my  un- 
fortunate letter,  Bella  had,  as  might 


of  SwisH  capitals,  an  overwhelming  ef- 
i'vci ;  and  comparing  its  sensations 
with  those  excited  by  some  of  the  stu- 
pendous powers  of  n)achinery  with 
which  I  astonished  her  during  our 


have  been  anticipated,  somewhat  pre-    journey  tlirough  the  manufacturing 
maturely  given  birth  to  a  son,  and  the     districts,  she  gladly  hailed  the  quiet 


cause  of  her  agitation  having  reached 
her  unprincipled  husband  by  some  se- 
cret channel,  the  hopes  of  succession 
held  out  to  her  by  my  intended  sui- 
cide, brought  him  in  a  transport  of 
feigned  penitence  to  his  wifes  feet* 
A  person  of  stronger  mind  might,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  have  opened 
Iter  arms  to  the  &ther  of  her  child ; 
and,  before  my  subsequent  letter  ar- 
rived to  put  his  sincerity  to  the  test, 
he  had  again  been  summoned  to  his 
regiment.    Finding,  although  disap- 
pointed in  his  kindness  to  his  widow, 
and  our  immediate  ambition,   con- 
vinced at  least  in  the  reconciliation ; 
and  led  also,  perhaps,  by  natural  af- 
fection  for  his  boy,  he  renewed  his 
visits  when  his  provisional  duties  per- 
mitted, and  gradually  acquired  over 
his  weak  partner  an  influence,  which 
I  hoped  in  some  degree  to  counteract. 
Ilia  child  was  as  yet  my  only  heir, 
and  to  suffer  liim  to  grow  up  under 
such  a  father,  was-  most  undesirable. 

Madame  de  Preville  was  the  first, 
with  her  usual  fortitude,  to  propose 
the  separation,  and  to  urge  its  neces- 
sity with  her  wanted  sagacity  and  pe- 
netration. Louise,  imiting  with  the 
deepest  filial  attadiment  a  sanguine 
character,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  sec 
the  happy  England  of  which  I  had  so 
often  boasted,  was  by  degrees  recon- 
ciled to  an  absence  we  all  regarded  as 
purely  temporary ;  inclination  as  well 
as  duty  inducing  me  to  promise  a 
speedy  return.  After  witnessing  the 
union  of  the  now  prosperous  Auguste 
with  the  daughter  of  his  wealthy  |)art- 
ncr,  and  thus  in  some  degree  filling 
up  the  blank  in  the  maternal  heart  of 
Madame  dc  Preville,  we  tore  ourselves, 
by  a  strong  effort,  from  the  beloved 
Leraan,  idolised  by  all  who  have  ever 
inhabited  its  banks,  and  availing  our- 
selves of  a  partial  intennission  of  hos- 
tile operaUons,  descended  the  Rhine 
in  safety,  under  tlie  character  of  Swiss 
travellers,  which  my  long  residence  in 
the  cooB^  easily  enabl»l  me  to  sup- 
port. 

The  bustle  and  immensity  of  I/)n- 
don  had  on  the  mind  of  Louise,  ac- 
customed only  to  the  primitive  sim- 
plicity, and  aimofif  rural  tran9iii]Ii^y 
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and  beauty  of  my  Herefordshire  re- 
treat. The  glimpse  of  Wales  which 
I  afforded  her  in  passing,  recalled  to 
her,  as  diminished  m  a  camera  obscura, 
the  majestic  features  of  her  beloved 
country,  and  the  association  of  ideas 
was  as  yet  pleasingly  painful — hope 
deferred  had  not  yet  brought  on  the 
sickness  of  tlie  heart. 

We  found,  at  first,  delightful  em« 
ploy  men  t ;  I  in  contributing  to  ^e  es- 
sential comfort  and  prosperity  of  my 
tenants,  Louise  in  dispensing  the  mi- 
nor blessings  of  affluence  with  her  own 
peculiar  grace.     I  had  settled  my  sis-  . 
.  ter  in  a  comfortable  dwelling  near  our- 
selves, and  though  the  dissimilarity  of 
tlieir  character,  and  a  mean  jealousy  . 
on  the  part  of  the  former,  precluded 
that  cordial  friendship  whicii  liouisc  - 
was  desirous  to  cultivate,  the  little  boy^ 
became  the  object  of  her  fond  affec- 
tion, and  formed  a  bond  of  union  be- 
tween us,  which  not  even  our  invin- 
cible dislike  to  his  father  could  loosen. 
The  death  of  this  unworthy  relative 
on  a  foreign  station  redouuled  our 
interest  in  her  child,  though  the  birtli . 
of  a  daughter  to  Auguste,  and  the  joy 
expressed  on  the  occasion  by  Madame 
de  Preville,  once  more  drew  from  Lou- 
ise the  emphatic  expression  of  "  () 
via  mere"  and  a  silent  wish,  no  doubt, , 
to  see  a  daughter  of  her  own  encircled  . 
in  the  arms  of  that  beloved  parent. 

Never  did  I  even  guess  how  much 
the  privation  had  been  felt,  till  I  wit-  - 
nessed  tlie  trans^wrts  with  which  Lou- 
ise presented  me  with  a  daughter.  The  : 
raptures  of  the  absent  Madame  de  I're- 
ville,  though  equally  heartfelt,  were 
more  chastised  with  the  sober  colouring 
of  years;  and  when,  in  conformity  to 
our  request,  she  gave  her  name  and 
blessing  to  my  Constance,  she  invoked 
for  her  a  life  less  chequered  with  vicissi* 
tudes,  and  an  equally  tranquil  old  age. 
My  daughter  grew  lovely  and  healthy 
as  a  mother  could  wish,  and  engrossed . 
for  some  time  every  thought  of  lion- 
ise ;  but  when  the  perilous  periotl  of 
early  infancy  was  past,  and  such  a 
journey  could  be  contemplated  with- 
out injury  to  the  child,  her  wishes  na- 
turally enough  reverted  to  her  belove** 
Sivitz<'rland,  andtot^^a^  \x\o\\\^^N«\il 
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ilcclinlnc;  hojilth  had  laMy  luvoino  a 
siihji'Ct  of  anxiety. 

Unfortunately,  the  hourly  prowinpj 
power  of  France  now  presented  olwta- 
cles  nearly  insurmountable  to  the  en- 
trance of  persons  from  England  into 
Switzerland.  That  once  free  and  happy 
land  was  itself  harasscnl  with  external 
invasion  and  domestic  <liss4'nsions ;  and 
it  was  hermetically  sealed  by  a  cordon 
of  hostile  armies  from  communication 
with  this  proscribed  country.  I  cheer- 
ed the  drooping;  spirits  of  Louise  with 
hopes  of  greater  facilities  from  the  dis- 
solution of  a  system,  of  which  all  ea- 
gerly anticipated  the  downfall ;  but 
with  this  forced  exclusion  from  her 
country,  which  every  newspaper  re- 

Sreflentcd  as  a  scene  of  oppression  and 
loodshed,  while  our  private  intelli- 
gence became  gradually  more  scanty 
and  unsatisfactory,  commenceil  that 
irresistible  and  fatal  malady,  which, 
though  chiefly  ascribed  to  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  mountain  liberty, 
withers  perhaps  many  an  English  heart 
under  the  burning  suns  of  India,  and 
visits  even  the  rude  African  in  the  far 
isles  of  the  west.  Without  any  fixed 
complaint,  Louise  drooped  under  the 
insidious  influence  of  exile  and  an- 
xiety. Though  from  me  she  carefully 
concealed  her  sufferings,  they  were  but 
too  visible  in  her  faded  fonn  and  un- 
equal cheerfulness.  I  le<l  her  for 
amusement  and  variety  to  all  the  fa- 
vourite haunts  of  our  countrymen, — 
she  repaid  my  attention  with  smiles  of 
gratified  affection,  but  in  her  eyes  our 
richest  plains  had  ever  been  insi]>i(i ; 
our  mountains  and  lakes  were  full  of 
memory's  delicious  poison,  and  the 
sea  was  only  to  her  a  barrier  which  di- 
vided her  from  her  mother. 

The  death  of  that  idolised  parent, 
the  tidings  of  which  reacheil  her 
abruptly  some  months  after  the  event, 
througli  a  circuitous  and  casual  chan- 
nel, accelerated  the  ravages  which  an- 
xiety had  been  silently  committing, 
and  even  /  no  longer  cherished  hope. 
Let  me  do  justice  to  the  memory  of 
my  anjyel  wife.  Evcrytliing  that  rea- 
son and  religion  could  suga:est,  she  op- 
posed to  the  lurking  malady  ;  and  an 
affecting  instance  of  self-denial  will 
show,  that,  in  fortitude  of  soul,  though 
not  in  strength  of  nerves,  she  rescm- 
blwl  licr  mother. 

On  that  eventful  morning,  which 

first  introduced  me  to  their  humble 

abode,  Louise  had  been  laudably  en- 

gaffetl  in  imindn^  for  sale  one  of  thom; 


bcantifiil  views  of  Mont  I^lanc  an*! 
the  surroundijig  sciMicry,  which  form 
a  usual  ornament  of  the  n\usic:il  snuff- 
boxes manufactured  at  (leneva  ;  with 
delight  had  I  hung  over  her  as  she 
finished  it  at  the  window  of  the  sum- 
mer-house of  La  Rosiore,  and  with  still 
greater  transjwrt  had  I  received  it  as 
ht-r  first  gitt  after  our  marriage.    The 
box  oil  which  it  was  mounted,  was  a 
peculiarly  m;rloilious  one,  and  playcil 
the  Rjins  des  Vaches  with  an  expres- 
sion little  reconcilable  with  ide^in  of 
mechanism.     Even  1,  at  the  distance 
of  years,  have  ever  felt  the  associa- 
tions connected  with  similar  boxes, 
too  powerful  for  endurance,  and  my 
feelings  were  never,  I  think,    more 
painfully  excited,  than  when,  on  my 
first  arrival  here  yesterday,   a  piH>r 
artist  found  his  way  to  my  ajiartment, 
and  let  loose  on  my  unprepared  ear, 
sounds  to  which  every  fibre  of  my 
frame  vibrates  in  agony.  Yes,  Trevor ! 
complicated  agony, — for  they  formeil 
the  solace  of  tlie  last  moments  of  the 
wife  who  is  no  more,  and  the  favourite 
infant  amusement  of   the  daughter 
who  has  deserted  me ! 

But  I  wander. — This  magical  box, 
in  the  early  stage  of  her  disorder,  my 
amiable  Louise  requested  me  to  lock 
up,  that  it  might  not  foster  recollec- 
tions dangerous  to  her  peace  ;  and  it 
was  only  when  all  hoiic  was  at  an  end, 
and  when  every  pious  and  relative 
duty  had  been  discharged,  witli  a  firm- 
ness contrasting  strongly  with  her 
bodily  exhaustion,  that  she  said,  with 
an  angelic  smile, — "  Let  me  find,  my 
Edmund,  in  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
my  earthly  paradise,  a  foretaste  of  that 
where  we  shall  one  day  meet«" 

With  a  trembling  hand  did  I  place 
upon  her  pillow  the  well-known  box  : 
she  raised  herself  to  toucli  the  spring, 
(never  since  profaned  by  mortal  hand,) 
her  glazed  eye  rested  a  moment  on  the 
glowing  scenery, — her  ear  drank  in 
the  sounds  of  her  country's  melody, 
—-and  softly  whispering  "  () nia  merer' 
she  joined  that  idolistd  parent,  where 
separations  are  unknown. 

To  you,  whom  Heaven,  at  this  pe- 
riod of  cruL'l  berciivemcnt,  seeiued  to 
have  sent  as  a  consoling  angel  to  my 
relief,  do  1  owe  tlie  resignation  with 
which  my  once  rebellious  spirit  bent 
submissive  under  the  stroke  ;  your 
sootliing  friendship,  and  tlio  smiles 
of  my  child,  first  enabled  my  days  to 
glide  on  in  placid  tranquillity,  which 
her  fond    attachment    and    growing 
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ciiamis  h.i<l  at  lenpUi  tau};1it  to  assume 
Uio  garb  of  liappines:).  jflad  uot  your 
uutbrtunatc  journey  to  tho  north  re- 
moved you  at  a  critical  period  from 
yoiu"  weaker  friend,  probably  your 
])rudence  might  have  averted  evils, 
which  it  would  at  leabt  have  alLc via- 
tc-d,  and  which  strangely  divide  my 
torn  heart,  with  those  elder  griefs, 
whose  scars  this  eventful  spot  has 
ciused  to  bleed  afresh.  Trevor!  I 
have  this  day  cndiraced  Auguste,  ge- 
nerous and  feelini?  iu  probperity,  as 
when  I  iirst  knew  him  the  victim  of 
inisibrtunc.  I  have  -endured,  with 
Ilss  ot'  bitterness  than  I  could  have 
conceived  ])ussible,  the  sight  of  his 
;^'entle  wife  and  Nourishing  children  ; 
my  swimming  eyes  have  seen  beneaih 
ihe  willow  of  La  Uo.-jii-re,  the  iiamts  of 
a  moilier  and  her  child  added  to  the  re- 
cords of  departed  worth. 

The  worthy  inmates  of  I^a  Rosiere 
have  wept  with  me  over  my  past  and 
|)resent  sorrows.  The  latter  they  en- 
deavour to  represent  as  temporary, 
an<l  confidently  anticipate  their  happy 
tennination.  On  the  recital  of  my 
misfortune,  and  my  conjectures  as  to 
the  probable  course  of  the  fugitives, 
an  exclamation  escaped  Madame  de 
l*reville,  which  she  at  first  seemed  de- 
sirous of  recalling ;  but,  being  pressed 
to  explain  herself,  and  considering 
that  I  should  thus  at  least  have  the 
comfortable  assurance  of  being  in  the 
right  track,  she  cautiously  informed 
me,  that  from  my  description  she  was 
almost  certain  of  having  had  an  un- 
conscious interview  with  her  unhappy 
niece. 

About  a  fortnight  before,  a  beau- 
tiful young  lady,  evidently  EngUsh, 
thougn  expressing  herself  in  French 
with  uncommon  purity,  had  stopped 
at  the  gate  of  the  villa,  and  requested 
to  know  if  it  was  to  be  let ;  a  supposi- 
tion favoured  by  its  being  shut  up, 
the  family  not  having  as  yet  removed 
to  it  for  the  summer.  Jlrladame  de 
Preville  and  her  children  happened, 
however,  to  be  in  the  garden,  super- 
intending some  improvements,  and 
thither  the  old  woman,  who  kept  the 
house,  ushered  the  lady,  not  concei- 
ving herself  warranted  in  giving  a  de- 
cided negative.  The  unexpectecl  sight 
of  the  proprietor's  family  seemed  to 
embarrass  and  distress  the  intruder 
far  beyond  what  the  occasion  war- 
ranted ;  and  their  kind  cfibits  to  dis- 
pel it  socmed  only  to  increase  her  agi- 
tation, which  became  so  vwlvnt,  that 
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jMadame  de  Prcville,  inMstiiig  on  her 
reposing  a  moment  ia  tho  sunuiier* 
house,  tiuw  to  pwcure  some  cordial. 
The  children,  who  remained  with  the 
strange  Lidy,  were  terrified  by  htr  in- 
creasing emotion,  and  aiWwanis  re- 
lated that  bho  had  embraced  them  with 
fioods  of  tviirs,  particularly  one  whom 
she  had  heard  the  others  address  by 
the  name  of  I.ouist.  The  return  of 
Madame  de  Preville,  and  the  drofts 
which  she  forced  her  to  swallow,  in- 
spired her  involuntary  guest  with  suf- 
ficient firmnei^s  to  api>logise  for  her 
intrusion,  and  to  attrilnite  her  indis- 
position to  the  recent  loss  of  a  belo- 
ved friend.  ^ladame  de  Preville, 
deeply  intiTCsted  by  her  youth  and 
dtjeotion,  and  struck,  as  were  all  the 
eltler  children,  by  that  strung  resem- 
blance to  her  grandmother,  which 
Constance  inherits  with  her  name, 
endeavoured  to  detain  her,  but  in  vain. 
She  threw  herself  hastily  into  the  car* 
riage,  and  drove  towards  the  town, 
amid  the  conjectures  and  good  wishes 
of  the  group  she  had  left  behind. 

Deep  were  now  our  regrets  that 
false  shame  had  deterred  the  fugitive 
from  throwing  herself  on  the  affec- 
tion of  such  relatives,  under  whoso 
protecting  roof  we  might  iu  that  case 
now  have  seen  the  termination  of  our 
mutud  sufferings.  Mutual,  indeed, 
they  seemed  to  be  from  this  descrip- 
tion ;  yet  though  it  wrung  my  heart 
to  hear  of  my  cliild's  distress,  it  would  ^ 
have  been  more  bitter  to  suppose  her 
unfeeling. 

Inquiries  were  instantly  made  at 
the  various  hotels,  in  hopes  she  might 
still  linger  in  Geneva ;  but  a  \mr,  an- 
swering the  description,  had  set  off 
from  tne  lialances,  a  week  before,  for 
Berne,  and,  it  was  believed,  witli  tlie 
intention  of  making  some  excursions 
in  the  north  of  Switzerland,  previous 
to  their  going  into  Italy,  for  which 
country  the  landlord  had  seen  their 
passports. 

Preville  has  writtaa  to  correspond- 
ents at  Berne  and  Vhray,  (whicn  lat- 
ter town  lies  directly  in  the  rout  to 
Italy,^  to  obtain  intelligence  of  all 
travellers  of  snnilar  age  and  appear- 
ance, aiul  I  shall  await  here  the  result 
of  these,  and  another  post  from  Eng- 
land. I  send  this  enormous  packet  by 
a  private  hand ;  read  it  with  your 
wontctl  indulgence.  Yours  ever,  with 
sincere  afiection, 

E.  S> 
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XFH  A'£N  STMnOSia  KTAIKON  nEFINISSOMENAQN 
HAEA  KariAAONTA  KA0HMENON  OINOnOTAZElN. 

PHOC.  ap,  Aih. 
[^77*M  w  a  distich  hf  wise  old  Pkoci/lides, 
An  ancient  who  wrote  crabbed  Cheek  in  no  sifft/  days  ; 
Meaning,  " 'Tis  right  fob  good  winkbibbing  people^ 

((  i^Q^  ^Q  J  i^.,.  .|.||£  jyQ  PACE  BOUND  THE  BOARD  LIKE  A  CBIPPLE  ; 

"  But  gaily  to  chat  while  discussing  theib  tipple." 
An  excellent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  'tis-^ 
And  a  very  Jit  motto  to  put  to  our  Noctes.'2 

C.  N.  ap,  Atfibr. 

Scei^e— -Ambbose's  Hotel,  Picardy  Place,  Paper  Parlour. 

NOBTH  AND  THE  ShEPHEBD. 
8HEPHEBD. 

What  a  fire!  That  mixtur  o'  Enfflish  and  Scotch  coals  makes  a  winter 
nicht  glorious.  Staun'  yont^  Mr  Norm,  sir,  till  wi'  this  twa-haunded  poker  I 
smash  the  centre  lump,  as  Mordecui  Mullion  has  smashed  the  oj  ^ron/ij  o' 
M'Culloch. 

NOBTH. 

James,  you  cannot  imaf;ine  what  a  nohle  figure  you  reflect  in  the  mirror. 
I  should  like  vastly  to  have  your  portrait  taken  in  that  very  attitude. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mercy  on  us !  there's  a  tongue  o'  flame  loupt  out  upon  the  carpet.  Wharc  s 
the  shool  ?  Nae  shool — nae  shool  1  Let's  up  wi't  in  my  twa  loofs.  Whew, 
whew,  whew  !  That's  gude  for  frost- hitten  fingers.  There  the  Turkey's  no  a 
whit  singed.    Do  you  fin'  the  smell  o'  bumin'>  sir  ? 

NOBTH. 

LfOok  at  your  right  hand,  my  dear  Shepherd ! 

SHEPHEBD. 

It's  a'  lowin'.  Whew— whew— whew ! — That  comes  o'  haein'  hairy  hauns. 
Belyve  the  blisters  '11  be  risin'  hke  foam-bells ;  but  dc'il  may  care.  Oh,  sir ! 
but  I'm  real  happy  to  see  you  out  again ;  and  to  think  that  we're  to  hae  a 
twa-handed  crack,  without  Tickler  or  ony  o'  the  rest  kennin'  that  we're  at 
Awmrose's.     Gie's  your  haun'  again,  my  dear  sir.   Noo,  what  shall  we  hae  ? 

NOBTH. 

A  single  jug,  James,  of  GlenHvet — not  very  strong,  if  you  please ;  for— • 

SHEPHEBD. 

A  single  jug  o'  Glenleevit — ^no  very  Strang !  My  dear  sir,  hae  you  lost  your 
judgment  ?  You  ken  my  re9ate  for  toddy,  and  you  never  saw't  fail  yet.  In 
wi*  a'  the  sugar,  and  a'  the  whusky,  whatever  they  chance  to  be,  intil  the  jug 
about  half  fU'  o'  water — just  say  three  minutes  to  get  aff  the  boil — and  then 
the  King's  health  in  a  bumper. 

NOBTH. 

-  You  can  twist  the  old  man,  like  a  silk-thread,  round  your  finger,  James. 
But  remember,  I'm  on  a  regimen. 

SHEPHEBD. 

Sae  am  I — ^five  shaves  o'  toasted  butter  and  bread — twa  eggs — a  pound  o' 
kipper  sea-trout  or  sawmon,  be  it  mair  or  less — and  three  o'  the  big  cups  o' 
tea  to  breakfast ;— ae  platefu'  o'  corned-beef,  and  potatoes  and  greens— the  leg 
and  the  wing  o'  a  howtowdy — wi'  some  tongue  or  ham — a  cut  o'  ploom-pud- 
din',  and  chccbc  and  bread,  to  dinner— and  ony  vi'ce  trifit  aiute  bed- time— 
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That's  the  regimen,  sir^  that  I'm  on  the  noo,  as  far  as  rc^^ards  tlie  victualhng 
department;  and  I  canna  but  aay,  that>  moderate  as  it  is,  I  thrive  on't  de« 
cently  aneuch^  and  haena  fun'  myscT  stouter  or  stranger,  cither  in  mind  or 
body,  sin'  the  King's  visit  to  Scotland.  I  hae  made  nae  change  on  my  lickor 
sin'  the  Queen's  Wake,  and  the  time  you  first  dined  wi'  me  in  Ann  Street — -^ 
only  I  hae  gi'en  up  porter,  which  is  swallin'  drink,  and  lays  on  naetbing  but* 
fat  and  foziness.^' 

NORTH. 

I  foi^t  if  you  are  a  great  dreamer,  James  ? 

SHEFHEBD. 

Sleepin'  or  waukin'  ? 

NOATH. 

Sleeping — and  on  a  heavy  supper. 

SHSPREai). 

Oh !  sir,  I  not  only  pity  but  despise  the  ooof,  that  aff  wi'  his  claes,  ott  wi' 
his  nichtcap,  into  the  sheets,  doun  wi'  his  head  on  the  bowstcr,  and  then 
afore  anither  man  could  hae  weel  taken  aff  his  breeks,  snorin'  awa'  wi'  a  great 
open  mouth,  without  a  single  dream  ever  travellin'  through  his  fancy  !  What 
wud  be  the  harm  o'  pittin'  him  to  death  ? 

NORTH. 

What !  murder  a  roan  for  not  dreaming,  James  ? 

SHSPHRRD. 

Na — but  for  no  dreaming,  and  for  snorin'  at  the  same  time.  What  for  blaw 
a  trumpet  through  the  hail  house  at  the  dead  o'  nicht,  just  to  tell  that  you've 
lost  your  soul  and  your  senses,  and  become  a  breathin'  clod  ?  What  a  blow 
it  maun  be  to  a  man,  to  marry  a  snorin'  woman !  Think  o'  her  during  the 
bail  himiy-moon,  resting  her  head^  with  a  long  gurgling  snorting  snore,  on  h«r 
husband's  bosom  ! 

NORTH. 

Snoring  runs  in  families ;  and,  like  other  hereditary  complaints,  oceasion* 
ally  leaps  over  one  generation,  and  descends  on  the  next.  But  my  son^  I 
have  no  doubt,  will  snore  like  a  trooper. 

SHEPHERD. 

Your  SOD  ? !    Try  the  toddy,  sir.  Your  son  ?  i 

NORTH. 

The  jug  is  a  most  eicoellent  one,  James.  Edinburgh  is  supplied  with  very 
fine  water. 

SHEPHERD. 

Gie  me  the  real  Glenlivet — such  as  Awmrose  aye  has  in  the  hoose-^nd  I 
weel  believe  that  I  could  mak  drinkable  toddy  out  o'  sea-water.  The  human 
mind  never  tires  o'  Glenlivet,  ony  mair  than  o'  cauler  air.  If  a  body  couM^ 
just  find  out  the  exack  proper  proportion  o'  quantity  that  ought  to  be  drank 
every  day,  and  keep  to  tliat,  I  verily  trow  that  he  micht  leeve  for  ever,  with- 
out dying  at  a',  and  that  doctors  and  kirkyards  would  go  out  of  fashion. 

NORTH. 

Have  you  had  any  snow  yet,  James,  in  the  Forest  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Only  some  skirrin'  sleets — no  aneuch  to  track  a  hare.  fiut«  safe  us  a% 
what  a  storm  was  yon,  thus  early  in  the  season  too,  in  the  Highlands !  I 
wush  I  had  been  in  Tamantowl  that  nicht.  No  a  wilder  region  for  a  snow- 
storm  on  a'  the  yeardi.  Let  the  wun'  come  frae  what  airt  it  likes,  right  dooii 
Glen-Aven,  or  up  frae  Grantown,  or  across  frae  the  woods  o'  Abernethy,  or 
far  aff  frae  the  forests  at  the  Head  o'  Dee,  you  wad  think  that  it  was  the  IJeevil 
himscl  howhn'  wi'  a'  his  legions.  A  blaclc  thunder-storm's  no  half  sae  feas- 
some  to  me  as  a  white  snaw  ane.  There's  an  ocidar  grandeur  in  it,  wi'  the 
opening  heavens  sending  forth  the  flashes  o'  hchtnin',  that  bring  out  the  bur» 
uished  woods  frae  the  distance  close  upon  you  where  you  staun,  a'  the  time 
the  hills  rattling  hke  stanes  on  the  roof  o'  a  house,  and  the  rain  either 
descending  in  a  universal  deluge,  or  here  and  there  pouring  down  in  siraihs, 
till  the  thunder  can  scarcely  qucU  the  roar  o'  a  thousand  cataracts. 

NORTH. 

Pou^bin— •rouatan-'-Pouskin ! 
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SIIF.PHERD. 

The  heart  quakes^  but  the  imagination  even  in  its  awe  is  clcTaUxl.  You  still 
have  a  hold  ou  the  external  warld,  and  a  lurid  beauty  mixes  with  the  inagni- 
ficence  till  there  is  an  austere  joy  in  terror. 

NORTH. 

Burke^—Burkc^— Burke — Edmund  Burke  1 

SHKPHfcRD. 

But  in  a  nicht  snaw-storm  the  ragin'  world  o'  elements  is  at  war  with  life. 
Within  twenty  yards  o'  a  human  dwellin<7,  you  may  be  remote  from  succour 
as  at  the  Pole.  The  drift  is  the  drift  of  deuth.  Your  eyes  are  extin<;uished 
in  your  hcad-^your  ears  frozen — your  tongue  dumb.  Mountains  and  glens  are 
all  alike — so  is  the  middle  air  eddying  with  flakes  and  the  glimmerin'  heavens. 
An  army  would  be  stopt  on  its  march — and  what  then  is  the  trt'ad  o'  ae  puir 
solitary  wretch^  man  or  woman^  struggling  on  by  theirsell,  or  sittin  down, 
ower  dcsiiairing  even'  to  pray,  and  fast  congealiu',  in  a  sort  o'  dwam  o'  deli- 
rious stupefaction,  into  a  lump  o'  icy  und  riibtling  snaw  !  Wae's  me,  wae's  me  I 
for  that  auld  woman  and  her  wee  grand-daucluer,  th^  bonniest  lamb,  folk 
laid,  in  a'  the  Highlands,  that  left  Tamantowl  tliat  nicht,  after  the  merry 
Strathspeys  were  over,  and  were  never  seen  again  till  after  the  snaw,  lying  no 
five  hunder  yards  out  o'  the  town,  the  bairn  wrapt  round  and  round  in  the 
crone's  plaid  as  weel  ns  in  her  ain,  but  for  a'  that,  dead  as  a  fiower-stalk  that 
has  been  forgotten  to  be  token  into  the  house  at  nicht,  and  in  the  mornin 
brittle  os  glass  in  its  beauty,  although,  till  you  come  to  touch  it^  it  would  seem 
to  be  alive  \ 

KOaTH. 

With  what  very  different  feelings  one  would  read  an  account  of  the  death 
of  a  brace  of  Bagmen  in  tlie  snow !  How  is  that  to  be  explained,  James  ? 

SHEniERP. 

'  You  see  the  imagination  pictures  the  twa  Bagmen  as  Cockneys.  As  the  snaw 
was  getting  dour  at  them,  and  giein'  them  sair  flaffs  and  dads  on  their  facts, 
spittin  in  their  vera  een,  rugging  their  noses,  and  blawin  upon  tlieir  blubbery 
lips,  till  they  bhstered,  the  Cockneys  wad  be  waxing  half  feared  and  hau 
angry,  and  dammin*  the  ''  Heelans,"  as  the  cursedest  kintra  that  ever  was 
kittled.  But  wait  awee,  my  gentlemen,  and  you'll  keep  a  louuer  sugh  or  you 
get  half  way  from  Dalnacardoch  to  Dalwhinnie. 

NORTH. 

A  wild  district,  for  ever  whirring,  even  in  mist  snow^  with  the  gorcock's 
wing. 

81I£PH£RD. 

whisht — ^haud  your  tongue,  till  I  finish  the  account  o'  the  death  of  the 
twa  Bagmen  in  the  snaw.  Ane  o'  tlieir  horses — for  the  creturs  are  no  ill 
mounted — slidders  awa'  down  a  bank,  and  gets  jammed  into  a  snaw-stall, 
where  there's  no  room  for  turnin'.  The  other  horse  grows  obstinate  vri'  the 
sharp  stour  in  his  face,  and  proposes  retreating  to  Dalnacardoch,  tail  fore- 
most ;  but  no  being  sae  weel  up  to  the  walkin'  or  the  trottin'  backwards,  as 
that  £nghsh  chiel  Townsend,  the  pedestrian,  he  cloits  doun  first  on  his 
hurdies,  and  then  on  his  tae  side,  tne  girths  burst,  and  the  saddle  hangs 
only  by  a  tack  to  the  crupper. 

NORTH. 

Do  you  know,  James,  that  though  you  are  manifestly  drawing  a  picture 
intcniied  to  be  ludicrous,  it  is  to  me  extremely  pathetic  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

The  twa  Cockneys  are  now  forced  to  act  as  dismounted  cavalry  through  the 
rest  of  the  campaign,  and  sit  down  and  cry — pretty  babes  o'  the  wood — ^in  each 
ither's  arms !  John  Frost  decks  their  noses  and  their  ears  with  icicles — and 
each  vulgar  physiognimy  partakes  of  the  pathetic  character  of  a  turnip,  ma- 
king an  appeal  to  the  feelings  on  Hallow-een. — Dinna  sneeze  that  way  when 
anc  s  speakin',  sir  I 

NORTH. 

I'bu  ought  nther  to  have  cried,  "  God  bless  you." 

.,  ,  SHEPHERD. 

-^    ulu  while  neither  the  snaw  nor  the  ^und  1v8a  \MX!ii*\5ik«^-«cA\Nii^ 
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Cockneys  arc  sitting  up  to  the  middle,  poor  crcturs,  no  that  vcrra  cauld^  for 
drifdn'  snaw  sune  begins  to  fin'  warm  and  comfortable^  but,  wae's  me !  unco, 
unco  sleepy — and  not  a  word  do  they  speak  !  and  now  the  snaw  is  up  to  their 
Terra  chins ;  and  the  bit  bonny,  braw,  stiff,  fause  shirt- collars,  that  tney  wci-e 
sac  proud  o*  sticking  at  their  chafts,  are  as  hard  as  ir'n,  for  they've  gotten  a 
Buir  Scotch  starchin', — and  the  fierce  North  cares  naething  for  their  towsy  hair 
a  smellin'  wi*  Kalydor  and  Macassar,  no  it  indeed,  but  twurls  it  a*  into  ra- 
velled hanks,  till  the  frozen  mops  bear  nae  earthly  resemblance  to  tlic  ordinary 
heads  o'  Cockneys — and  hoo  indeed  should  they,  lying  in  sic  an  unnatural 
and  out-o*- the- way  place  for  them,  as  the  moors  atwcen  Daluacardoch  and 
Dalwhinnie  ? 

KO&TH. 

0  James — say  not  they  perished  ! 

SHEPHERD. 

-  Yes,  sir,  they  perished  ;  under  such  circumstances,  it  would  have  been  too 
n  ucli  to  expect  of  the  vital  spark  that  it  should  not  have  flcil.  It  did  so— > 
and  a  pair  of  more  interestitig  Bagmen  never  sltpt  the  sleep  of  death.  Gi'e  me 
the  lend  o'  your  hai^dkercher^  sir,  for  I  agree  wi*  you  that  the  picture's  verra 
pathetic. 

NORTn. 

Did  you  read,  James,  in  one  of  Maga's  Leading  Articles,  callc<l ''  Glance  over 
Selby's  Ornithology,"  an  account  of  the  Red  Tarn  Raven  Club  devouring  the 
corpse  of  a  Quaker  on  the  dark  brow  of  the  mighty  Ilclvellyn? 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay, — ^what  about  it  ?    I  could  hae  dune't  as  weel  myscL 

NORTH. 

Do  you  know^  James,  that  it  gave  great  offence  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

1  hae  nae  doubt  that  the  birds  o'  prey^  that  keep  gorging  themsells  for  weeks 
after  a  great  battle,  gie  great  offence  to  thousands  o'  the  wounded, — picking 
out  their  een,  and  itberwise  hurting  their  feelings.  Here  a  bluidy  straight  beak 
tweakin'  a  general  officer  by  the  nose^  and  there  a  no  less  bluidy  crooked  ane 
tearing  aff  Uie  ee-broos  o'  a  drummer,  and  happin'  aff  to  cat  them  on  the  hol- 
low round  o'  his  ain  drum,— on  which  never  will  tattoo  be  beaten  ony  mair, 
for  a  musket  ball  has  gone  through  the  parchment,  and  the  '^  stormy  music," 
as  Cammel  ca's  it^  is  hushed  for  ever.  What  need  a  description  o'  the  dreadfu 
field,  when  it  has  been  crappit  and  fallowed  year  after  year,  gie  offence  to  ony 
rational  reader?  Surely  no;  and,  therefore^  why  shudder  at  a  joke  about  the 
death  o'  ae  Quaker  ? — ^Tuts^  tuts^  it's  a'  nonsense. 

NORTH. 

Drinking,  dancing,  swearing,  and  quarrelling,  going  on  all  the  time  in  Ta-- 
mancoul,  James,  for  a  fair  there  is  a  wild  rendezvous,  as  we  both  know,  sum« 
mer  or  winter ;  and  thither  flock  the  wildest  spirits  of  the  wildest  clans,  old 
soldiers,  poachers,  outlaws,  bankrupt  tradesmen  from  small  towns,  and  bank- 
rupt farmers  from  large  farms,  horse-coupers,  cattle-dealers,  sticket  mini- 
sters, schoolmasters  without  scholars,  land-meatmrers,  supervisors  and  excise- 
men, tinkers,  trampers,  sportsmen,  stray  poets,  contributors  to  Magazines— 
perhaps  an  editor — people  of  no  profession,  and  men  literally  without  a  name^ 
except  it  be  recorded  m  the  Hue  and  Cry,  all  imprisoned  in  a  snow-storm, 
James !  Wh  it  matter  if  the  whole  boily  of  them  were  dug  out  dead  in  the 
moniing  from  the  drift,  a  hundred  feet  high  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Ma  faith,  North,  you've  ta'cn  the  word  out  o*  my  mouth  ;  but  hooly,  hooly 
— let's  get  back  frae  Tamantoul  to  Embro.  Onything  gude  in  leetcraturc, 
sir,  syne  Lammas  Fair  ? 

NORTH. 

Why,  my  dear  James,  I  live  so  entirely  out  of  the  world  now,  that  you 
could  not  apply,  for  information  of  that  kind,  to  a  person  less  likely  to  afrord 
it.    I  live  on  tue  Past. 

5HJ?PHB  RD. 

lUthernparc  diet,  sir,  ami  apt  to  get  musty.   I  prefer  the  Pte«M\\.— wtv,  c>io^ 
the  wena  Future  itsel^to  the  Past.    But  the  Three  a'  inixcA  V\\c^a\\«>\ 
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ruiublctcthumps,  inakc^  a  gran'  head^diuh  at  dcnpcr,  or  soopcr  citlier ;  aud  I 
never  eat  it  ony where  in  aic  perfection  as  at  Mr  Awmrose's. 

NORTH. 

Have  you  hoards  James,  that  we  are  abaolutdy  going  to  liavo  some  war 
again  ?  A  furious  Army  of  Refugees  have  invaded  Portugal^  and  threaten  to 
overthrow  the  Constitution. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  fear  the  plook  o'  war  'U  no  come  to  a  head.  There's  a  want  o'  maittcr. 
Leave  the  Portugals  to  fecht  the  colly shangy  out  by  theirsels,  and  there  may 
be  some  cracked  crowns.  But  twa  three  regiments  o'  our  red  coats  '11  put  out 
the  fire  o'  civil  war  afore  it's  weel  kindled — whilk'U  be  a  great  pity.  Is  na 
there  something  rather  ridiculous  like  in  the  t>oun'  o'  an  Army  o'  Kchigccs  ?  It's 
only  next  best  to  an  Army  of  Runaways. 

NORTH. 

Britain^  James>  and  France — what  think  you  of  a  war  between  them, 
James? 

SHEPHERD. 

For  Godsake,  dinna  let  us  begin  wi'  politics,  for  under  them  I  aye  fin'  my 
nature  stupified  witliin  me — as  if  I  were  tawkin'  no  frae  my  ain  thochts,  but 
out  o'  a  newspaper.    A'  I  say  is,  that  the  times  are  wersh  without  bloodshed. 

NORTH. 

Did  you  read  Canning's  speech  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Na, — but  I'm  gaun  up  to  London  in  Feberwar,  to  hear  him  in  the  House  o' 
Commons.  Think  ye,  that  the  best  discourse  "  by  Cameron  thundered,  or  by 
Ren  wick  poured,"  of  old,  to  a  congregation  of  Covenanters,  in  a  sky-roofed 
kirk  o'  cliffs  in  the  wilderness,  would  nave  done  to  be  read  in  Awmrose's  here, 
wi'  twa  caundles  on  the  table,  and  twa  on  the  brace-piece  Jielpin'  the  fire  to 
illuminate  a  board  o'  oysters,  or  ashet  o'  rizzard  baddies,  or  a  trenclier  o' 
toasted  cheese  ?  Nac  doubt  tlie  discourse  wad  hae  been  a  gude  discourse  ony- 
where— but  where  the  hands  uplifted  to  heaven,  the  hair  of  the  preacher 
streaming  in  the  wind,  his  eyes  penetrating  the  clouds,  the  awful  sound  o'  one 
voice,  and  one  voice  only,  heard  in  the  hush  o'  the  desert  ?  Where  the  fixeil 
faces  o'  the  congregation,  intent  as  if  but  one  soul  animated  the  whole  mass, 
a'  armed  even  on  the  Sabbath-day,  and  forgettin'  when  harkenin'  to  tlie  tidin^rs 
o'  salvation,  o'  the  soun'  o'  the  hoofs  o'  bluidy  Claverse's  dragoons  ?  Just  sac  in 
tiieir  ain  way  wi'  Cannin's  orations.  You  maun  see  the  man  himsell — and  they 
say  he  has  a  the  outward  powers  and  graces  o'  a  great  sneaker ;  and  as  for  his  in- 
wards, there  can  be  nae  doubt  that  his  brain  has  a  hari  o'  strong  bricht  thochts 
like  fire-flaughts  enlichtenin',  or,  as  needs  be,  witherin'  and  consumin'  a' oppo- 
sition, like  chaff,  or  stubble,  or  heather  a-bleeze  on  the  hills. 

NORTH. 

You  will  also  have  an  opportunity,  James,  of  hearing  Hume. 

SHEPHERD. 

O  man !  but  he  maun  be  an  impident  cretur  that  Hume,  to  lowse  his  tink- 
ler jaw  in  the  Hoose,  afore  three  bunder  British  and  Eerish  gentlemen,  wi' 
the  sum  of  fifty-four  punds  seven  shillings  and  eightpence  three  farthings, 
one  doit  in  his  breeches  pocket,  diddled  in  interest  frae  the  funns  o'  the  Greek 
Fawtriots,  fechtin  in  their  poverty  for  the  freedom  o'  their  native  land. 

NORTH. 

He  ofiered  to  refer  the  affair  to  arbitration,  you  know,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  what  for  didna  he  fix  on  three  arbitrawtors  ?  Does  he  think  folk  are 
to  come  forward  o'  their  ain  accord  ?  He  seems  to  think  it  a  great  featlier  in 
his  cap  that  he  didna  commit  even-down  cheatery  and  thievery  on  the  Gi'ceks. 
Grant  that,  which'  is  mair  than  doubtful,  hasna  he  proved  himscl  a  greedy 
greedy  fallow,  and  fonder  far  to  hear  the  clink  o'  his  ain  cash  than  the  shoutJi 
o'  liberty  frae  that  ance  glorious  country,  whare  genius  and  valour  were  na- 
tive to  the  soil,  and  wlwe  yet  they  are  not  dead  but  sleepin',  and  may — ay, 
will  arise  frae  the  bluidy  dust,  and  tear  out  the  Turkish  crescent  -from  the 
sky,  ance  mair  free  to  the  silver  feet  of  their  ain  Diana  ? 
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KOETH. 

He  if  a  poor  ereature,  in  mind,  loiil,  ukL  heart  alike— and  wean  the  inte* 
rest  of  his  Krip  in  hit  yery  face,  in  the  hardness  and  hue  of  brass.  How  else 
durst  he  have  risen  ftpm  his  breech  after  Canning— uid  like  a  turkey-cock, 
thtt  is  a  bubbly-jock,  James,  have  given  vent  to  his  vile  gobble^  ere  the  House 
had  ceased  to  hetu:  the  cry,  and  view  the  flight,  of  the  Eagle  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

"  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God !" 

NORTH. 

The  man's  mind  has  so  long  busied  itself  with  pounds,  shillings,  pence> 
halfpence,  farthingS)  and  doits,  James,  that  it  has  utterly  lost  all  perception 
of  the  higher  interests  to  which  they  may  be  made  subscnrvient— andVor  which 
alone  they  can  have  any  value  in  a  nation's  eyes. 

SHEVHBRD. 

I  wud  hate  to  dine  wi'  him  at  a  tavern— for  he  wud  aye  be  for  threapin' 
doun  the  bill ;  and  oh  !  but  he  wud  be  shabby — shabby  to  the  waiter.  He  wud 
never  gie  ony  wait^T— even  if  she  was  a  lassie — ^mair  ^an  tippence — and 
aiblins  ane  o'  the  bawbees  o'  an  obsdete  sort,  that  wsdna  gang  now-a*day»— 
what  they  ca'  an  Eerish  rap,  or  ane  issued  laiig  syne  by  some  cotton  spinner 
in  Manchester.    We'll  hear  o'  nae  mair  public  denners  to  sic  a  meeser. 

KORTH. 

There  is  no  ssying,  James.  Whom  will  not  party  spirit  in  these  dajrs  set 
up  as  an  idol,  liasely  bow  down,  and  crawling  worship  it  ?  Mr  Broughan& 
gave  the  scrub  a  hard  hit  on  the  kidneys,  and  it  must  have  made  him  w&ce. 

SHEPHERD. 

Hoo  was  that  ? 

irORTH. 

^Ir  Brougham,  in  allusion  to  Hume's  speech,  declared  himself  incapable  of 
"  listening  to  the  arithmetic  of  the  Honourable  Member  for  Aberdeen.  There 
were  circumstajic<:s,"  he  said,  *'  in  which  countries — om  well  at  individuah'^ 
roi};ht  be  placed,  in  which  to  compute  cost  was  impossible,  frivolous,  dugracefui 
alike  to  the  country  and  to  the  individual  /" 

SHEPHERD. 

Wed  dune.  Hairy*    That  was  capital. 

NORTH. 

But  before  Hume  had  recovered  from  that  well-delivered  hit,  Mr  Brouglianr 
put  in  a  facer  tliat  broke  the  brass  like  an  egg-shell.  "  To  those  upon  whom 
such  topics  (national  faith  and  national  honour,  James)  are  thrown  away, 
however,  and  to  whom  the  expense  which  any  of  their  preparations  might  cost, 
was  so  considerable  an  object,  and  to  how  much  it  might  mount  up  bjf  the  los9 
of  the  interest  (loud  laughter)  upon  it,  and  of  interest  upon  that  interest,  (krad 
laughter)  he  could  put  it  to  all  such  reasoners,"  &c. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wcel  done,  Hairy, — weel  done,  Hairy.  You're  an  ambitious  chiel'  yoar« 
•ell,  and  wad  do  muckle  to  gain  the  object  of  your  ambition  ;  but  you  never 
were  avaricious — you  have  a  8<iwl  aboon  that, — and  I  could  forgie  yc  a'  your 
sins  for  that  noble  disd^iiii  oi*  the  meanest  member  o'  the  legislative  body.  Ha 
can  n. vcr  baud  up  the  head  o'  him  after  that.  Weel  dune.  Hairy.  Mr  North, 
let's  drink  Mr  Brumm's  hcallli  in  a  cauker. 

NORTH. 

Here  he  goes. — Heavens,  James,  is  that  a  brilliant  among  the  hair  af  your 

little  finger  r 

SHEPHERD. 

0'  the  first  water.  But  you've  seen't  afore  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  timea. 
I  got  it  frae  Lis  Grace  the  late  Duke  o'  Buocleuch. 

NORTH. 

Are  you  not  afraid  of  losing  it,  my  dear  Shepherd  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Faith,  there's  nae  fear  o'  that ;  for  it  has  indented  itsell  intil  my  finger  ue 
deep,  that  naebody  can  steid't  frac  me  unless  they  saw  or  fije't  aff.    It  is  in- 
dcetl  *'  a  goin  of  purest  ray  serene ;"  and  mony  a  mirk  nicht  hae  I  seen  mj 
.way  hainc  bv  its  wee,  clear  star  o'  lustre,    llie  fairies  ken 't  ^Yi«i  ^«^«*^^ 
^ar  aff*  twinkling  thrimgh  the  mist,  and  the  Shepherd  \ieaT«  0\<&  wroxC  « 
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wings  wavering  roan'  his  head  sae  near,  that  he  often  thinks  he  could  gmp 
Ane  o'  the  creturs  by  her  grass-green  cymar.  But  the  air- woven  garment  la 
impalpable  to  the  toac^  ;  and,  wi'  sweet  shrill  laughter,  the  Aerials  fade,  chi« 
ining  away  outower  the  hills  down  by  the  towers  o'  Newark  to  holy  Melrose^ 
and  the  avdd  Abbey  o'  Dryburgh. 

NOaTH* 

Oh  why,  my  dearest  James,  why  is  thy  mountain-lyre  mute  ? 

SHSFHERJ). 

You're  a  bonny  fallow  to  ask  that  question ;  you  that's  aye  abu^ng  poetry^ 
lUdd  wunna  l^ve  ony  ane  o'  a'  the  Nine  Muses  the  likeness  o'  a  dowg  I 

NORTH. 

The  aea  of  aong  hath  its  ebbs  and  flows ;  and  now,  methinks,  there  is  a  wide 
shore  of  sand. 

SHIFHXaD. 

Alang  which  yon  see,  noo  and  then^  a  straggling  poetaster  picking  up  a  few 
Shdl»— mere  bucldea  I 

KOETH. 

.  jSilnking  in  treacherous  quick-sands, — or  swallowed  up  when  the  flow  of  tide 
vetoma  from  the  ocean. 

SHEFHIiaD. 

I  hae  nae  wush  either  to  be  drowned,  or  picked  up  by  some  critical  cobble 
a'  drookin'  wat,  wi'  sand  in  my  hair,  and  sea- weed  and  barnacles  stickln'  to 
my  hunlies,  like  the  keel  o'  a  veshel  wi'  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  preservers 
against  the  dry-rot.    Better  to  remain  inland, — a  silly  shepherd,  piping  to  his 

KOETH. 

I  was  glad  to  see  some  fine  lines  of  yours,  James,  in  Mr  Watts'  Souvenir. 

(  SHKPHERO. 

Ob»  air,  but  yon's  a  bonnie  byuck  I  What  for  did  na  ye  notice  the  Prent  o' 
Ifartin'a  Alexander  and  Diogenes  ?  That  Martin,  to  my  fancy,  's  the  greatest 
piainter  o*  them  a',  and  haa  a  maist  magnificent  imagination.  I'm  nae  great 
daasical  scholar ;  but  aiblins  I  ken  aa  muckle  about  Alexander  the  Great,  his 
character  and  his  conquests,  as  mony  bred  in  a  College.  What  a  glorious  ^loom 
and  glitter  o'  battlements  hanging  ower  the  crest^  head  o'  the  Macedonian 
monarch,  marching  afore  his  bodyguard,  while  a'  the  laigh  distance  is  a  fo- 
vest  o'  spears  and  lances !  And  then  Diogenes,  like  a  tinkler  at  the  door  o'  his 
bit  blanaet-tent,  geeing  a  lesson,  which  he  was  weel  able  to  do,  to  the  son  o'  Ju« 

E'ter  Ammon.  The  Tent's  far  better  than  a  tub — for  historiod  truth  canna 
said  to  be  wranged,  when  it  is  sacrificed  to  the  principles  of  a  loftv  art.  A 
iintain  playing  dose  at  hand  in  the  shade — and  the  builder's  and  the  sculp- 
tor's skill  beautifying  every  (juiet  place  with  pensive  images !  My  copy,  wi' 
Mr  Watts's  respectful  compLments,  in  large  paper,  wi'  proof  impressions ; 
«nd  I  wadna  sell't  for  five  guineas,  even  uthough  I  had  coft  it  mysell  for 
twal  ahillings, 

NORTH. 

Joxey  Hume  would  not  scruple  to  sell,  at  a  profit,  a  Presentation-copy  of  a 
-•-of  Sir  Walter's. 


SHEPHxan. 
Hoot,  you  aumph ! — ^Beg  pardon,  sir, — Hoo  do  you  think  that  a  Presenta- 
tion-CoDv  frae  Sir  Walter  could  ever  get  into  such  slippery  hauns  P  But,  gin 
ane  eoiua  suppose  sic  a  suppoaition,  nae  doubt  Joe  wadna  be  lang  o'  selUirt ; 
for  j%  ken  he  doesna  hke  to  see  interest  on  siller  losing  itsell,  and  it's  verra  ex- 
pensive keeping  byucks  lying  idle,  even  although  they  dinna  eat  muckle  in 
their  shdfs.  I  wadna  sell  a  presentation-copy  o'  the  warst  o'  Sir  WjJter's 
warks,  if  it  were  to  keep  me  and  mine  frae  starvation. — ^When's  his  Napoleon 
to  be  out? 

NORTH. 

In  a  month  or  two,  I  hear.    It  is  a  noble  performance. 

sHEPHEan. 
You  dinna  say  that  you've  seen't? 
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NOETH. 

Hem ! — ^Mum,  Jamet,  His  other  works  are  Tales ;  but  this  k  a  Historjp* 
and  a  History  worthy  both  the  Men. 

SHKPHERD. 

I  eanna  doubt  it.  He's  up  to  ony thing. — Oh^  sir^  but  it's  sickening  to  heir 
the  anticipatory  criticism  o'  the  Whiglings  on  the  Life  of  Napoleon.  Wall 
Sir  Walter,  they  ask,  do  justice  to  his  character — wull  he  not  i^ow  his  poli* 
tics  ?  What  for  no  ? — Whan  did  he  ever  deny  glory  to  a  great  num  }  Never. 

NORTH. 

Mere  malice.  Why^  James,  the  Whigs  used  formerly  to  say,  and  even  now 
they  hint  as  much^  that  Wellington  is  not  a  great  G€neral.  Neither  is  Soott  a 
great  Author. 

SHBPIIBBD. 

I  can  thole  a  hantle  o'  nonsense— for  I  like  to  speak  nonsense  myael — ^bat 
heartless,  malignant,  envious  nonsense,  I  never  could  thole ;  and  were  ony  ap 
to  point  his  ears  with  a  bray  at  Sir  Walter,  in  my  sicht  or  hearing,  I  would 
just  get  up,  even  if  it  was  at  a  board  o'  oysters,  when  ODoherty  watf  clearin' 
a'  before  hhn,  and  kick  the  donkey  down  stairs. 

NORTH. 

Have  you  seen  Allan  Cunningham's  Paul  Jones  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

No  me.    It  H  DO  be  Terra  gude. 

NORTH. 

What,  James  I  Don't  you  think  Allan  a  man  of  genius  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Yes,  sir,  I  do  think  him  a  man  of  genius.  But  may  na  a  man  of  genius 
write  a  hyuck  that's  no  verra  gude?  Read  ye  ever  a  romance  ca'd  the  Three 
Perils  o'  Man  ? 

NORTH. 

Bravo,  my  dear  Shepherd.  Paul  Jones,  James,  is  an  arousing,  an  interest- 
ing Tak,  and  will,  on  the  whole,  raise  Allan's  reputation.   It  is  full  of  talent. 

SHEPHERD. 

Lei's  hear  its  chief  merits  first,  and  then  itfi  chief  defects.  They'll  be  geyan 
equally  balanced,  I  jalouse. 

NORTH. 

Even  SO.  There  are  many  bold  and  striking  incidents  and  situations ;  many 
picturesque  and  poetical  descriptions ;  many  reflections  that  prove  Allan  to  be 
a  man  of  an  original,  vigorous,  and  sagacious  mind. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  dinna  doubt  it    Say  away. 

NORTH. 

The  character  of  Paul  Jones  is,  I  think,  well  conceived. 

SHEPHERD. 

But  is't  weel  executed?  That's  everything. 

NORTH. 

No,  James,  that's  not  everything*  Much  may  be  forgiven  in  imperfect  exe- 
cution to  good  conception.  In  bringing  out  his  idea  of  Paul  Jones,  Allan 
has  not  always  been  success^.  The  delineation  wants  light  and  shade : 
there  is  frequent  daubing — great-— or  rather  gross  exaggeration,  ^nd  oontinual 
effort  after  effect,  that  sometimes  totally  defeats  its  purpose.  On  the  whole, 
the  interest  we  take  in  the  Pirate  is  but  languid.  But  the  worst  fault  of  the 
book  is  that  it  smells  not  of  the  ocean.  There  are  waves— waves — waves — ^but 
never  a  sea, — ^battle  on  battle,  but  as  of  ships  in  a  painted  panorama,  where 
we  feel  aU  is  the  mockery  of  imitation — and  almost  grudge  our  half-crown  at 
each  new  ineffectual  broadside  and  crash  of  nmsic  from  a  band  borrowed  firom 
a  caravan  of  wild  beasts. 

8HBPHIRD. 

If  I  had  said  all  that,  you  would  have  set  it  down  to  jealousy  o'  Kinnigham'a 
genius. 

NORTH. 

It  is  e^odent  that  AUan  never  made  a  cruise  in  a  friuLia  ot  ^«f-^-V^^^ 
ship.    He  dMr€§  Dot  venture  on  nautical  term»— ind  me  XaiAAwQi 
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ercry  line.  Paul  Jones's  face  is  perpetusUr  painted  with  Uood  and  gunpowder, 
and  nis  person  spattered  with  brains.  The  description  of  the  battle  between 
the  Shannon  and  the  Cheasapcak,  in  James's  Naval  History,  is  worth,  ten  thou- 
Mod  times  over,  all  the  descnptions  in  Allan's  three  yolumes.  Sadly  inferior,  in- 
deed, is  he  to  Mr  Cooper,  the  truly  naval  author  of  the  Pilot,  who  writes  like 
a  Hero. 

ftHKPHERD. 

As  a  tale  of  the  sea,  then,  Paul  Jones  is  a  failure  ? 

NOKTH. 

A  most  decided  one.  Still  a  bright  genius  like  Allan's  will  show  itself  through 
darkest  ignorance — and  there  are  occasional  flashes  of  war  poetry  in  Paul  Jones. 
But  he  manoeuyres  a  Ship  as  if  she  were  on  wheels,  and  on  dry  land.  AH  thp 
^bry  of  the  power  of  sail  and  helm  is  gone — and  the  reader  longs  for  an  old 
iinmber  of  the  Naval  Chronicle,  fbr  a  Gazette  letter  from  the  Admiralty,  from 
Lord  Exmouth,  or  Lord  Cochrane,  or  Sir  Uichard  Strachan,  or  Keates,  or 
Mylne,  or  Seymour,  or  Brisbane.  But  as  I  shall  probably  review  Allan's 
book,  you  will  see  my  opinion  of  its  beauties  and  its  deformities  at  great  length 
in  an  early  number.  The  article  shall  fee  a  good  one,  depend  on't — perhaps  a 
leiding  one,  for  it  is  delightful  to  have  to  do  with  a  man  of  genius  ;  and  our 
readers  will  rise  from  its  perusal  with  a  far  higher  opinion  of  Allan's  powers, 
than  from  any  base  and  paid-for  panegyric  in  any  unprincipled  Edinburgh 
radical  newspaper,  where  the  fear  or  the  hope  of  a  few  advertisements  with- 
held or  bestowed,  will  prompt  a  panegyric  fulsome  as  the  smell  of  rankest 
ewes  or  nanny-goats,  that,  to  the  nostrils  of  a  proud  Peasant,  like  Allan  Cun- 
ningham, must  be  sufficient,  James,  to  make  his  stomach ''  just  perfectly  scun- 
ner. '  By  the  way,  I  cannot  say,  James,  that  I  feel  that  disgust  towards  lite- 
rary ladies  that  you  used  to  express  so  strongly  by  that  excellent  word  scunner. 
To  my  aged  eyes  a  neat  ankle  is  set  oif  attraciively  by  a  slight  shade  of  ceru- 
lean-—and— - 

SHEPHEKD. 

A  nate  ankil !  Saw  ye  ever  in  a'  your  bom  days  a  nate  ankil  in  a  blue  stockin'  ? 
A*  the  leddies  o'  my  acquantance  that  write  byucks  hae  gotten  a  touch  o'  the 
elephanteasis  in  their  legs.  If  they  grow  thicker  and  thicker  a'  the  way  up, 
wm  us,  but  they  maun — 

KORTH. 

Stop,  James.  Some  of  our  most  justly  popular  female  authors  are  very  hand- 
flome  women. 

SHEFHEBD. 

Ill  just  thank  ye  to  name  twa  or  three  o'  the  handsomest — and  111  bet  you 
what  you  like  that  I'se  produce  a  lassie  frae  Yarrow  or  Ettrick,  in  worsted 
humiers,  that  just  kens  her  letters  and  uae  mair,  that'll  measure  sma'cr  roun'  the 
ankils  than  your  picked  madam  in  the  blue  stockins,  although  she  may  hoe 
written  volumm  upon  volumm  baith  in  prose  and  metre,  and  aiblins  dedica- 
ted them,  with  a  "  Sire"  in  great  big  capitals,  to  his  Migesty  the  King. 

NORTH. 

Stuff,  James,  stuff.  Of  all  the  huge,  bulky,  bulky,  red,  distempered  ankles 
that  ever  petrified  my  astonished  gaate,  the  most  hideous  have  I  seen  wading 
the  tributary  streams  of  the  Tweed.  In  humble  life,  no  such  thing  exists  as 
a  neat  ankle* 

SRBFHBan. 

Pair  chiel^  I  pity  you. 

KOaTH. 

The  term.  Literary  Ladies,  (who,bY  theby,  are  charmino;  Literary  Souva* 
nirs),  is  uniformly  used  by  the  dregs  of  ooth  sexes — and  only  ny  the  dregs.  For 
my  own  part,*I  never  yet  felt  or  understood  the  full  beauty  of  any  pathetic 

Kssage  in  a  poem,  till  I  had  heard  it  read,  or  recited,  or  breathed  of  by 
ly's  lips — or  wept  or  smiled  over  by  lady's  eyes-^God  bless  them !  They 
are  celestial  critics — and  I  could  often  kiss  the  sweet  creatures,  so  silvery 
sweet  the  music  of  their  tongues !  Believe  it  not,  James — believe  it  not,  James, 
that  their  ankles  are  ever  one  hair's-breadth  in  circttniferencc  more  than  he 
mooM  wish  item  to  h9,  when  kneeling  Lover  makes  obeisance  to  their  feet. 
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FHFrilLF<l>. 

\\'eel,  wed,  then — I  daursay  I'm  wrang.     I'm  wullin'  to  believe,  in  spite  o' 
the  evidences  of  my  senses,  that  the  leddy  I  saw  the  day  comiu'  intil  a  circulatiu 
kcbrary  to  ax  for  the  Secrets  o'  Sensibility,  in  four  volumes,  had  ankles  nae 
thicker  than  my  wrist-bane,  although  at  the  time  I  could  bae  taen  my  bible 
«tb  tiiat  they  were  about  the  thickness  of  my  cawve. 

NORTH. 

Resides,  James,  it  is  altogether  a  mistake  to  think  that  thinness  is  neces* 

Biily  neatness  in  an  ankle.    An  ankle  ought  not  on  any  account  to  be  either 

thick  or  thin,  but  of  a  moderate  roundness ;  any  approach  to  the  honey — or 

what  you  would  call  the  ''  skranky,"  is  death  to  my  devoirs.    Many  ehferly-* 

youns;  ladies  are  partial  to  short  petticoats,  on  the  score  of  their  thin,  boney, 

tkrariky  ankles,  which  they  stick  out  upon  the  public  like  sheep's  trotters. 

Commend  me,  James,  to  a  slim  rotundity  which  long-fingered  Jack  could 

ipon — and  scarcely  span.   Such  an  ankle,  in  the  words  of  Burns,  betrays  fair 

proportion.    The  skranky  ankle  bespeaks  skranky  neck  and  bosom,  James, 

lad 

SHLFHERD. 

There's  nae  endurin'  them — I  alloo  that  lassies  should  aye  be  something 

ton^ie. 

NORTH. 

So  with  wuatfl.    Women  are  not  wasps. 

SHEPHEUI). 

I'm  no  just  quite  sae  sure  about  that,  sir ;  but  I  agree  wi'  you  in  dislikin* 
the  wasp-waist.  You  wunner  what  they  do  wi'  their  vittals.  They  canna  be 
bealdiy — and  you'll  geneAilly  observe,  that  sic -like  hae  gey  yellow  faces,  as  if 
■omething  were  wrang  wi'  their  stamach.  There  should  be  moderation  in  a 
things.  A  waist's  for  puttin'  your  arm  round,  and  no  for  spannin'  wi'  your 
haons— except  it  be  some  fairy  o'  a  cretur  that's  no  made  to  be  marrietl,  but 
just  to  wonder  at,  and  aiblins  admire,  as  you  wud  a  bonny  shc-dworf  at  a 
show.  There  should  aye  be  some  teer  and  weer  about  a  lassie  tliat's  mcaut 
tor  domestic  life. 

NORTH. 

With  regard  to  dress,  I  am  willing  to  allow  considerable  latitude*  The  bo- 
lom  is  the  blessed  seat  of  innocence  as  well  as  love. 

SHEPHERD. 

That  it  is,  Mr  North  ;  and  nae  man  that  feels  and  thinks  as  a  man  need  pre*- 
teod  to  be  angry  wi'  a  glimpse — na,  wi'  mair  than  a  glimpse— o'  a  sicht  that 
soothes  the  thoughts  and  feelings  into  a  delightful  cawm,  and  brings  into  his 
heart  a  silent  bennison  on  the  Virgin,  whose  wakin'  and  sleepin'  dreams  are  a' 
u  pure  as  the  snaw-drift  o'  her  heaving  breast !  It's  nane  but  your  sancti- 
monious sinners  that  gloom  as  they  glower  on  such  a  heaven. 

NORTH. 

I  often  wish  that  there  was  not  such  uniformity  in  fashion.  How  much 
better  if  every  maiden  uid  every  matron  would  dress  according  to  her  own 
peculiar  taste  and  genius— eacn  guiding  herself,  at  the  same  time,  by  some 
understood  Standard,  fVom  which  there  was  to  be  no  wide  deviation.  *  Thus 
we  should  have  **  variety  in  uniformity,"  **  similitude  in  dissimilitude," 
which,  according  to  Lord  Shaftsbury  aad  Mr  Wordsworth,  and  a  thousand 
others,  is  one  of  the  prime  principles  of  beauty. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  a  capital  remark.  Tak',  for  example,  floonces.  What's  mair  redi- 
culous  liban  sax  tier  o'  floonces  on  the  tail  o'  the  gown  o'  a  bit  fat,  dumpy  cre- 
tur, wi'  unco  short  legs,  and  fliickin'  out  gey  an'  sair,  baith  before  and  behin', 
beside  a  tall,  straaght,  de^ut  lassie,  wha  bears  alang  her  floonces  as  glori- 
ously as  the  rising  momiDg  trails  her  clouds  through  amang  the  dews  on  the 
moantain-taps ! 

NORTH. 

Poetry  in  every  word. 

SHRPHBRD. 

'Without  Sic  paraphernalia.  Dumpy  micht  hac  been  quite  a  Divinity.  But 
the  floonces  gar  you  forget  your  gude  manners,  till  you  can  scarce  help 
lauching. 
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NORTH. 

Oby  Jatnes,  whit  a  diann  in  appropriateness  1 

SHirHERD. 

It's  the  same  thing  wi'  men.  Some  look  best  in  ticht  pantaloona— some  in 
lowse  troosen — some  in  knee-breeks— and  some  in  kilts.  Instead  o'  that^ 
when  tichts  are  the  fashion,  a'  maun  pit  on  tichts — and  what  a  figure  does* 
yon  body  mak'  o'  himsell  in  tichts,  wi  legs  and  thees  a'  o'  ae  thickness,  frae 
CHte  to  deft,  excepp  at  the  knees,  which  stick  out  on  the  insides  wi'  knbto  like 
neeps^  the  verra  hicht  o'  vulgarity  in  a  drawing-room  o'  leddies* 

NORTH. 

O^  for  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  Toga  1 

SHSPHERI). 

Then  should  the  Shepherd  appear  in  the  character  of  a  Roman  Consul. 

NORTH. 

Hail«  CincinnatUB— Cindnnatus,  hail ! 

BUEPHERB. 

I  thocht  he  had  been  a  ploughman — ^no  a  shepherd. 

NORTH. 

Frayi  James,  do  you  think  the  pastoral  preceded  the  agricultural  state  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

The  horticultural  preceded  them  baith — and  that's  the  reason  why  I  became 
a  member  o'  the  Horticultural  Society,  though  it  costs  me  twa  guineas  a- Tear. 
Now,  there  could  be  nae  delvin'  without  spades,  and  nae  drilHn'  witnout 
howes,  and  nae  dibblin'  without  dibbles — sae  you  see  the  agricultural  state, 
as  you  ca't,  naturally  succeeded  the  horticultural.  Further,  waurna  gardens 
tnaide  o'  yirth  ?  and  what  signifies  it,  in  the  pheelosophy  o'  the  maitter,  when 
the  saflfc  garden  was  changed  for  the  hard  glebe,  as  was  the  case — wae's  me— 
when  the  flaming  sword  drove  our  first  parents — puir  creturs— oui  the  gatea 
of  Paradise  1  Therefore,  strickly  speakin',  the  first  state  o'  man  was  agricul« 
turaL 

NOItTH. 

John  Millar,  in  his  Distinctions  of  Ranks,  thought  otherwise. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  wha's  John  Millar  ?  Was  he  a  brother  o'  Joe's  ?  But  to  proceed  wi' 
an  answer  to  your  question.  The  pastoral  state  grew  out  o'  the  agricultural, 
for  when  com  was  raised,  what  was  to  become  o'  the  straw  ?  Cattle  were  col- 
lected, and  tamed,  and  fattened,  and  ate.  Further,  think  you  that  men  wad 
hae  been  sic  even-doun  idiots  as  to  have  lived  on  cattle,  without  potawtoes  and 
bread  ?  Or  on  potawtoes  and  bread  without  cattle  ?  They  were  nae  sic  sumphs. 
Therefore,  Cain  was  a  ploughman — and  Abel  was  a  shepherd— just  as  Adam 
had  been  a  gardener.  And  thmk  you  Eve  and  her  daughters  were  long  contented 
with  fig-leaves-^no  they  indeed.  Thus  manufactures  arose.  As  new  families 
were  begotten,  villages  and  towns  arose,  and  hence  trade  and  commerce.  So 
that  horticulture  was  the  original  state^and  thus  the  agricultural  and  the 
pastoral  and  the  manufacturing  and  the  commercial  state  arose  contempora- 
neously, or  nearly  sae,  a'  round  and  about  the  bonnie  borders  o'  Paradise — ^fbr 
the  borders  were  bonnie,  and  wcel  watered  wi'  many  large  rivers,  although 
the  fiery  sword  o'  the  Angel  o'  the  Lord  often  smote  the  soil  wi'  drought  at 
with  a  curse— and     '  ■ 

NORTH. 

But  you  have  forgot  the  fishing  and  the  hunting  states. 

SHEPHERD. 

I've  dune  use  sic  thing — Come  out  to  Altrive,  Rud  you  wilVarr  them  baith 

in  a'  thdr  pristine  glory.    But  never  tell  Tam^&t  a  nation  o'  fishers  ever 

turned  into  a  nation  o'  hunters,  or  veece  versa.  "^^Jndeed  I  hae  my  doubts  gin 

ever  there  was  sic  a  thing  as  a  nation  o'  fishers^^acept  ve  ca'  twa  three  hun« 

der  shiverin'  forlorn  wretches  on  the  shores  o'  Terra  del  Fuego,  or  ony  ither 

sic  like  dreary  and  disconsolate  shore,  a  nation — which  w^ould  be  a  great  abuse 

o'  language.    How  the  devil  the  hiunan  race  ever  got  there,  is  no  for  me'  to 

sajr,  nor  you  neither.    But  I  gang  no  to  John  MUlar,  but  to  Moses,  for  my^ 

mtfelamjpby  o' man  mod  man's  dispersion ;  and  even  nnvv^^^^t  ^^^  ^^  ta^^tS 

^omny  sad  hippatbetaa,  that  th«  abeeUtiea  o'  iVie  twa  yjiWeii  ^«t  «\*wjX  \iv*^ 
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•ptf,  Mom^  yell  allow,  bad  a  ^raat  advantage,  in  leerin'  aome  thonsatis  o' 
|iirt  nearer  the  time  o'  the  creation  than  John  Milkr.  Sae  I  shall  continue 
to  prefer  hia  account  to  onj  ither  speculation  sin'  Uie  iuTention  o'  prentin'. 

MOaTH. 

.  Jamesy  you  are  a  good  shot 

SHEPHEKD. 

I  seldom  misa  a  ha j -stack,  or  a  ham-door,  standing,  at  twenty  yards ; 
kit  war  they  to  talc  wings  to  themselves  and  flee  away,  I  shotild  oe  shy  o' 
llkin'  on  coy  hig  bet  that  I  should  bring  them  down— -especially  wi'  a  single 

VOETH. 

That  thick  brown  Octavo,  lying  by  itself,  immediately  beyond  the  rizaered 
kaddiea,  is  one  of  the  beat  and  most  business-like  Books  on  shooting  that  we 
fortsmea  have  ;  it  is  a  Fifth  Edition  of  my  friend  Colond  Hawker. 

SHEPHBED. 

Commend  me  to  an  auld  Sodger  for  shootin'.  Let  me  put  on  mv  specks— 
le  sentence  in  a  book 's  quite  aneuch  to  judge  a'  the  lave  by — and  I  see  the 
Cdonel'a  a  clever  fallow.  Plates,  too,  Mr  North ;  you  maun  just  gie  me  a 
pRsent  o'  this  eopy — and  it  will  aye  be  ready  for  perusal  when  you  come  out 
toAltriva. 

NOETH* 

Take  it,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Kane  o*  your  pigecm-killers  for  me,  waitin'  in  cool  blood  till  the  bonnie 
bMdiiB,  that  should  ne'er  be  shot  at  a',  excej^p  when  they're  on  the  com- 
l|aok8»  flee  ont  o'  a  trap  wi'  a  flutter  and  a  whirr,  and  then  prouder  men  are 
they  nor  the  Duke  o'  Wellington,  when  they  knock  down,  wi'  pinions  ower 
■nrplfl^  the  bright  birds  o'  Venus,  tumbling,  as  if  hawk-struck,  within 
kmn'sy  or  carrying  aneath  the  down  o'  their  bonnie  bosoms  some  cruel  draps, 
Aat,  ere  night-faS,  will  gar  them  moan  out  their  lives  amang  the  cover  o' 
nburban  groves. 

NORTH. 

So  you  have  no  pity,  James,  for  any  other  birds  but  the  birds  of  Venus  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I  canna  say  that  I  hae  muckle  pity  for  mony  o'  the  ithers — ^mair  especially 
wHd-dyucks  and  whawps.  It's  a  trial  that  Job  would  never  hae  come  through, 
vichout  awearin' — after  wading  half  the  day  through  marsh  and  fen,  some- 
tinea  up  to  the  houghs,  and  sometimes  to  the  oxters,  to  see  a  dizzen  or  a  score 
a'  Wild^lyucka  a'  risin'  thither,  about  a  quarter  o'  a  mile  aff,  wi'  their  out« 
itpr^^hed  ImUs  and  droopin  doups,  maist  unmercifullv  ill-made,  as  ane  might 
ndatake  it,  for  fleeing,  and  then  makin'  a  circle  half  mile  ayont  the  reach  ct 
diK,  gndually  fa'in'  intill  a  mathematical  figure  in   Euclid's  Elements, 


i',  wi'  the  speed  o'  aigles,  in  the  weather  gleam,  as  if  they  were 
iir  lor  ever  to  Norway,  or  to  the  North  Pole.    Dang  their  web«footed 

NORTH. 

James— Jamea,  remember  where  you  are,  and  with  whom — time,  place, 
mi  penon.  No  maledictions  to-night  on  any  part  of  the  creation,  feathered 
IT  nnfeathered.  Puring  Christmas  holidays,  I  would  rather  err  on  the  side 
if  undue  humanity.    What  are  Whanps  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Tliat's  a  gude  ane !  Ma  faith,  you  pmved  that  yoo  kent  weel  aneuch  what 
me  whaupa  that  day  at  Yarrow-Ford,  when  you  devoored  twa,  stoop  and 
roop,  to  the  aatoniahment  o'  the  Tailor,  wha  bcgood  to  fear  that  you  would 
aiest  eat  hia  gus^Rr  a  second  coMe.  The  English  ca'  Whaups  Curl-  Loos — the 
maist  nonsensicaleat  name  fjPwhaup  ever  I  heard — but  the  English  hae 
little  or  nae  imagination.       ^^^ 

NORTH. 

If y  mtmory  ia  not  so  ^;ood  aa  it  used  to  be,  James — but  I  remember  it 
MP—-''  llett  prime  pickmg  ia  the  whaup." 

tm  wmaitr  tbey'n  gff  to  the  ae»**but  «'  simmer  and  haiwl  iVve^  \ii»»X 
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tbe  wkle,  heathy,  or  mthr  and  boggy  moon.  Ye  may  diseofvr  Uie  whano't 
lang  nose  half  a  mile  aff,  as  the  gleg-ee'd  creatur  keepa  m  watch  ower  the 
wUdeniesB,  wi'  baith  sicht  and  smell. 

NOaTH. 

Did  you  shoot  the  whaups  alluded  to  above,  James— or  the  Tailor  him* 
self? 

SHEPHERD. 

Him — ^no  me.    But  mony  and  aft'a  the  time  that  I  hae  lain  for  hours 
ahint  some  auld  tarf-dyke,  that  aiblios  had  ance  cnelosed  a  bit  bonny  kail- 


yard belanging  to  a  housie  noo  soopt  frae  the  face  of  the  yerth,— ev«T  noo 
and  than  keekin'  ower  the  grassy  rampart  to  see  gif  the  whaups,  thinkin  tnem- 
selves  alane^  were  takin'  their  walk  in  the  solitude ;  and  gif  nane  were  there, 
layin'  mysel  doon  a'  my  length  on  my  grufe  and  elbow^  and  reading  an  aun- 
cient  bailant,  or  maybe  try  in'  to  croon  a  bit  sang  o'  my  ain,  inspired  by 
the  loun  and  lanesome  spat, — for  O,  sir !  hae  na  ye  aften  felt  that  the  farther 
we  are  in  body  frae  human  dwellings,  the  nearer  are  ye  to  their  ingles  in 
aowl? 

KORTH. 

Often,  James — often.  In  a  crowd  I  am  apt  to  be  sullen  or  ferocious.  In 
solitude  I  am  the  most  benevolent  of  men.  To  understand  my  character, 
you  must  see  me  alone — converse  with  me — ^meditate  on  what  I  then  say — 
and  behold  my  character  in  all  its  original  brightness. 

SHEPHERD. 

The  dearest  thocht  and  feelings  o'  auld  lang  syne  come  crowd— -crowding 
back  again  into  the  heart  whenever  there's  an  houro'  perfect  silence,  just  like 
80  many  swallows  comin'  a* wing  frae  God  knows  whare,  when  winter  is  ower 
and  gane,  to  the  self-same  range  o'  auld  clay  biggins,  aneath  the  thatch  o' 
house,  or  the  slate  o'  ha' — unTorgetfu'  they  o'  the  place  whare  they  were 
born,  and  first  hunted  the  insect- pejyple  through  shadow  or  sunshine ! 

NORTH. 

What  a  pity,  James,  that  you  were  not  in  Edinburgh  in  time  to  see  my 
friend  Audubon's  Exhibition ! 

SHEPHERD. 

An  Exhibition  o'  what  ? 

NORTH. 

Of  birds  painted  to  the  life.  Almost  the  whole  American  Ornithology,  true  to 
nature,  as  if  the  creatures  were  in  their  native  haunts  in  the  forests,  or  on  the 
aea-shores.  Not  stiff  and  staring  like  stuffed  specimens — ^but  in  every  ima« 
ginable  characteristic  attitude,  perched,  wading,  or  a-wing, — not  a  feather, 
smooth  or  ruffled,  out  of  its  place, — every  song,  chirp,  chatter,  or  cry,  made 
audible  by  the  power  of  genius. 

SHEPHERD. 

Whare  got  he  sae  weel  acquant  wi'  a'  the  tribes — for  do  they  not  herd  in 
swamps  and  wo(<d8  whare  man's  foot  intrudes  not — and  the  wilderness  is 
guarded  by  the  Rattlesnake,  fearsome  Watchman,  wi'  nae  ither  bouets  than  his 
ain  fiery  cyne? 

NORTH. 

For  upwards  of  twenty  years  the  enthusiastic  Audubon  lived  in  the  remo* 
test  woods,  journeying  to  and  fro  on  foot  thousands  of  mites—or  sailing  on 
great  rivers,  "  great  as  any  seas,"  with  his  unerring  rifle,  slaughtering  only  to 
embalm  his  prey  by  an  art  of  his  own,  in  form  and  hue  unchanged,  un- 
changeable— and  now,  for  the  sum  of  one  shilling,  may  anybody  that  chooses 
it,  behold  the  images  of  almost  all  the  splendid  and  gorgeous  birds  of  that 
Continent. 

SHEPHERD. 

Whare's  the  Exhibition  now  ? 

NORTH. 

At  Glasgow,  I  believe — where  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  attract  thousands  of 
delighted  spectators.  I  must  get  the  friend  who  gave  "  A  Glance  over  Selby's 
Ornithology,"  to  tell  the  world  at  large  more  of  Audubon.  He  is  the  greatest 
artist  in  his  own  walk  that  ever  lived,  and  cannot  fail  to  reap  the  rcwam  of  his 
genius  and  perseverance  and  adventurous  zeal  in  his  own  beautiful  branch  of 
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iwUind  history,  both  in  fiunc  and  fortune.  The  Mm  himself— -whom  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  frequently  meeting— is  just  what  you  would  expect  from 
his  works, — full  of  fine  enthusiasm  and  inteUigence-^roost  interesting  in  looks 
and  manners— «  perfect  gentleman— and  esteemed  by  all  who  know  him  for 
the'simplieity  and  frankness  of  his  nature.  I  wish  you  had  seen  him,  James ; 
you  would  have  taken  to  each  other  very  kindly,  tor  you,  James,  are  your- 
self a  Naturalist,  althoup;h  sometimes,  it  must  be  confessed,  you  deal  a  little  in 
the  miraculous,  when  biographically  inclined  about  sheep,  dogs,  eagles,  and 
sahnon. 

SHEPHERD. 

The  ways  o'  the  creatures  o*  the  inferior  creation,  as  we  chuse  to  ca'  birds 
and  beasts,  are  a'  miraculous  thegither — ^nor  would  diey  be  less  so  if  we  un« 
dcntood  better  than  we  do  their  several  instincts.  Natural  History  is  just 
anither  name  for  Natural  Theology — and  the  sang  o'  the  laverock,  and  the 
plumage  o'  the  goldfinch— do  they  not  alike  remind  us  o'  God  ? 

NORTH. 

I  never  knew  a  Naturalist  who  was  not  a  good  man.   Bufibn  was  a  strange 
devil,  but  not  a  bad  fellow  on  the  whole — with  all  his  vanity,  and  sensualism. 
Covier  is  a  most  amiable  character,  and  we  need  not  go  far  from  Edinburgh, 
to  find  the  best  of  men,  and  of  Naturalists,  united  in  one  whom  it  is  needless 
to  name. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  a  truth. — What  thin  Folio's  yon  sprawling  on  the  side*table  ? 

NORTH. 

Scenery,  costume,  and  architecture,  chiefly  on  the  western  side  of  India,  by 
Captain  Robert  Melville  Grindlay — a  beautiful  and  a  splendid  work. — Just 
looK  at  the  firontispiece,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Eh,  man !  but  she's  a  bonny  Frontispiece,  indeed  !  An  Indian  Maiden,  orien*' 
tally  arrayed  in  a  flowing  garment,  vol,  shawl,  plaid,  gown,  and  trowser-look* 
in'  petticoats,  all  gracefully  confused  into  one  indistinguishable  drapery,  from 
dark-haired  forehead  down  to  ringed  ankles  and  sma'  naked  feet!  These 
pure,  smooth,  glossy  arms  o'  hers — hoo  saftly  and  boo  sweetly  wud  they  en* 
fauld  a  lover  stealing  into  them  at  gloamin ,  below  the  shadow  o'  these  lofty 
Palm-Trees ! 

NORTH. 

Turn  over,  James,  and  admire  the  shaking  JNIinarcts  at  Ahmedabad.  It  ia 
the  great  Mosque  erected  by  Sultan  Ahmed  early  in  the  1 5th  century.  His 
remains,  with  those  of  his  family,  are  deposited  within,  in  a  splendid  Mauso* 
leuni.  The  tombs  are  still  covert.  Captain  Grindlay  ttlls  us,  with  rich  tissues 
of  silk  and  gold,  surrounded  with  lamps  continually  burning,  and  guarded  by 
Mahommedans  of  the  reHgious  orders,  aided  by  innumerable  devotees  of  the 
fair  sex.  It  is,  like  all  the  other  mosques  and  religioup.  buildings  of  stone  in 
the  city  and  environs  of  Ahmedabad,  ornamented  with  the  most  elaborate 
sculpture,  and  evidently  copied  from  the  reofldns  of  Hindoo  architecture  of 
very  remote  antiquity. 

SHEPHERD* 

It  is  a  s|teidid  structure ;  and  can  naebodj  tell  why  the  Minarets  shake? 
But  I  canna  get  the  image  o'  that  Indian  maiden  out  o'  the  ee  o'  my  mind^> 
let  me  look  at  her  again.  Oh  !  the  bonny  blown  Cretur,  but  she  wad  mak  a 
pleasant  companion  in  the  way  o'  Wife ! 

NORTH. 

There,  James,  is  an  Ancient  Temple  at  Malmud,  on  the  Peninsula  of  Guze- 
rat,  which  was  the  scene  of  the  chief  exploits,  and  finally  of  the  death  of 
Krishna,  the  Indian  Apollo,  and  still  contains  architectural  remains  of  the 
highest  antiquity,  and  of  extraordinary  richness  and  beauty. 

SHEPHERD. 

Od,  it's  sae  lang  sync  you  were  in  India,  I  wonner  hoo  ye  can  remember  S9 
distinctly  a'  the  architecture,  and 

NORTH. 

Captain  Grindkiy 's  admirable  Representations  bring  back  a  thousand  dreams  to 
Vol..  XXI.  *0 
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my  mind.  Beautiful  Peninsula  of  Guzerat !  True  indeed  it  is,  my  dear  Grind- 
lay^  that  every  hill  is  consecrated  hy  some  mythological  event,  and  every  stream 
has  its  poetical  Nome  and  classical  Fiction. 

SHEPHIRO. 

There's  no  sic  a  Buildin's  that  in  a'  Emhro*.  The  Register  Office,  forsooth  ! 

KOBTH. 

Like  the  ancients,  James,  you  see  thev  adorn  the  Approach  to  their  Cities 
with  monumental  buildings,  from  the  splendid  pillared  aome  of  the  chieftain, 
to  the  simple  slab  of  the  vassal,  on  which  is  sculptured  the  figure,  on  a 
horse  or  camel,  or  on  foot,  according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
deceased  met  his  fate.  Intermingled  with  these  warlike  memorials,  on  the 
more  aflf^ting  records  of  devotion,  are  the  widows  who  have  immolated  them- 
selves  on  the  fUneral  piles  of  their  lords,  distinguished  by  a  sculptured  funeral 
Urn,  ornamented  with  bracelets  and  amulets ;  and  the  number  of  this  latter 
description  proves  the  great  and  extensive  prevalence  of  a  practice,  which  all 
the  humane  efforts  of  the  British  Court  have  hitherto  failed  to  suppress. 

SHEPHSaD. 

Is  na  that  a  lassie  in  the  foreground  ? 

NOaTH. 

Yes,  James,  that  Mass  of  Masonry  in  the  foreground  is  a  Well,  to  which  the 
female  is  descending  by  a  flight  of  steps.  These  subterraneous  reservoirs  pre- 
sent, throughout  Guzerat,  some  of  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  architec- 
ture, combining  utility  with  unbounded  riches  of  sculpture,  and  containing, 
in  many  instances,  chambers  and  galleries  for  retreat  during  the  oppressive 
heat  of'^mid-day. 

SHEPHIRD. 

Confound  me,  ye  auld  cunning  warlock,  gin  ye  ha'e  na  been  reedin'  a'  this 
time  ower  my  shouther  frae  Captain  Grindlay's  ain  letter  press,  and  passin't 
aff  as  your  am  description ! 

NORTH. 

Why,  James,  your  imagination  has  been  so  occupied  by  that  Oriental  Dam- 
sel, that  vou  never  obsv*rved  me  putting  on  my  Speco.  I  have  been  assuredly 
quoting  tne  Captain,  who  writes  as  well  as  he  draws.  Pen,  pencil,  or  sword, 
eome  alike  to  tne  hand  of  an  accomplished  British  officer. 

SHEPHERD. 

There  maun  be  thoiisans  o'  leebraries  in  Britain,  private  and  public,  that 
ought  to  hae  sic  a  wark. 

NORTH. 

It  must  succeed. — But  take  care,  James,  that  you  don't  soil  it ; — it  shall 
have  an  article  to  itself  soon.    There,  lay  it  down  gently. 

SHEPHERD. 

Whether  had  Mr  Jeffrey  or  Mr  Combe  the  best  in  that  tussLc  about  Phre- 
nology, think  ye,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

Mr  Jeffrey. — What  a  difference  between  the  Men  ! — Now  and  then  Mr 
Jeffrey  laid  himself  open  to  knock-down  blows ;  but  Mr  Combe,  although  he 
could  not  but  sec  the  opening  and  the  unguarded  part,  knew  not  how  to 
avail  himself  of  the 'advantage  giTen  by  his  skilful,  but  occasionally  unwary 
opponent.  With  open  hand  he  nrawled  on  to  the  attack,  administered  pu« 
nishment,  and  finally  got  knodsed  out  of  Uie  ring,  among  acclamations  justly 
raised  to  his  conqueror. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  you  sav  's  just  perfectly  surprising ;  for  the  Phrenologers  tell  me  that 
Combe  did  not  leave  Jeffrey  a  leg  to  stand  on ;  and  that  the  Science,  as  they 
ca't,  noo  stands  4ike  a  Pyramid  o'  Egypt,  wi'  a  broad  base,  and  an  apex  point- 
ing to  the  sky.  I'm  thinking  ye'li  be  rather  prejudiced, — a  wee  bigotted  or 
lae, — and  no  a  fit  judge  atween  the  twa  combatants.  Combe's  a  clever 
tfaiel — let  me  tell  you  that,  sir. 

NORTH. 

And  a  very  arrogant  one  too,  else  had  he  not  flung  back  in  Mr  Jeffrey's  face 
the  compJiment  that  gentleman  rather  unnecessarily  paid  to  his  tale  nts. 
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SHJEPHESU. 

Jeflfrej  was  jokin'  i 

VORTH. 

Very  like,  James, — ^very  like  I  am  a  bit  of  a  bigot,  I  confess.  Most — ^in- 
deed idl  men,  are  so  in  one  respect  or  another ;  but  if  Phrenology  be  a  Fact 
in  Nature,  as  Mr  Combe  and  nis  adherents  say, — why, — "  Facts  are  chields 
that  wanna  ding  ;*'  and,  with  the  exception  or  the  high  authorities  cited  by 
Mr  Combe,  all  the  way  up  to  the  Philosophical  Editor  of  the  Chiruigical 
Journal,  down  to  the  worthy  Dundee  mechanic,  who  procured  from  the  ge- 
nerosity of  its  author  a  copy  of  Combe's  Phrenology  at  the  trade  prioe^ 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  guard  of  the  Champion  coach,  mankind 
will  look  Tcry  foolish  on  the  establishment  of  the  Fact,  and  nobody  will^  be 
able  to  hold  up  their  heads  but  the  Members  of  the  various  Phroiological 
Societies.    Won't  that  be  exceedingly  hard,  James  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Rather  sae— but  I'm  determined  to  baud  up  my  head,  whether  Phrenology^s 
true  or  false.  I  ken  a  gude  heap  o'  Phrenologers,  but  maist  o'  them's  ge^^il 
stupid  and  wrang-head^, — ^no  them  a',  but  the  greater  feck  o'  them,— «n(l 
I  wud  na  just  wish  dunces  to  be  discoverers. 

NORTH. 

The  Phrenologers  occupy  a  most  distinguished  rank  as  men  of  letters  in 
Europe,  James.  I  confess  that  to  be  "  a  Fact  in  Nature."  Independently  of 
their  own  science,  they  have  produced  many  celebrated  works  on  life,  man- 
ners,  morals,  politics,  and  history. 

SHEFHERI). 

What's  their  names  ? 

NORTH. 

Hark !  the  Calabrian  hiurpers.  Ring  the  bell,  James,  and  we  shall  have 
them  up  stairs  for  half  an  hour. 

SHEPHERD  (rings.) 

Awmrose—Awmrose— bring  my  fiddle.  I'll  accompany  the  Calawbrians 
wi'  voice  and  tbairm. 
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WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 


LONDOK. 


A  Work  is  about  to  appear,  in  two 
Volumes,  to  be  entitled,  Sketches  of  Ver- 
«iau  Life  and  Manners.  From  the  Jour- 
nal of  a  TraTclier  in  the  East. 

Mr  D*  Israeli  is  engaged  in  preparing 
for  publication  a  History  of  the  Private 
Life  of  Cb^rles  I. 

Dr  Nathan  Drake  has  announced  a 
work  under  the  Title  of  Mornings  in 
Spring;  or»  Retrospections,  Biogrephi- 
ca].  Critical,  and  Historical. 

Hie  Reverend  F.  A.  Cox  is  about  to 
publish  an  Inquiry  into  the  Expediency 
of  Introducing  a  Theological  Faculty  in- 
to the  System  of  the  Uaiversity  of  Lon« 
don. 

A  small  Volume  is  in  the  press,  to  be 
entitled,  A  Christian  Relic  of  the  i7th 
Century,  contained  in  some  Papers  on 
Religious  Subjects  by  Mrs  Ann  Terry ; 
to  which  is  preOxed  a  brief  Memoir.  By 
the  Rev.  Leigh  Richmond. 

Mr  Smith  of  the  British  Museum,  is 
engaged  in  writing  the  Life  of  Nollekins, 
the  celebrated  Sculptor. 

The  Rev.  T.  R.  Malthus  is  about  to 
publish  Definitions  in  Political  Economy, 
preceded  by  an  Inquiry  into  the  Rules 
which  ought  to  guide  Political  Econo- 
mists in  the  Definition  and  Application 
of  their  Terms.  With  Remarks  on  the 
Deviations  from  those  Rules  in  Prac- 
,  tice. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Wilson  is  about  to  pub- 
lish  a  Selection  from  the  Works  of  Bishop 
Hopkins,  in  one  volume. 

A  Sequel  to  the  Novel  of  Truth  is  an- 
nounced. 

The  Publisher  of  Capt.  Batty*s  Views 
on  the  Rhine,  Hanover,  &c.,  has  in  a 
state  of  great  forwardness  a  Series  of 
Views  in  England  and  Wales,  engraving 
in  line,  from  Drawings  by  J.  M.  W. 
Turner,  Esq.  R.A. 

The  Posthumous  Works  of  the  late 
John  Gough,  Esq.  Comprising  Letters 
and  Essays  on  Natural  History,  Sec.  &c. 

The  Coming  of  the  Messiah  in  Glory 
and  Majesty.  Translated  from  the  Spa- 
nish of  Lacunza. 

A  Voyage  towards  the  South  Pole; 
containing  an  Examination  of  the  An- 
tarctic  Sea,  to  the  Seventy-fourth  Degree 
of  Latitude;  and  a  Visit  to  Terra  Del 
Fuego ;  with  a  particular  account  of  the 
Inhabitants.  By  James  Weddell,  Master 
in  the  Royal*  Navy.    Second  Edition,  to 


which  will  be  added.  Observations  on  the 
Probability  of  reaching  the  South  Pole. 
8vo,  with  numerous  Maps,  Plates,  &c. 

Recollections  of  Ceylon,  including  De- 
scriptions of  the  Pearl  Fisheries,  and 
Elephant  Hunt;  with  a  Journal  of  a 
Tour  round  the  Island.    By  an  Officer. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Giovanni 
Finati,  native  of  Italy.  2  vols,  post  8vo. 

Mr  Isaac  Taylor  is  about  to  publish  a 
Guide  to  the  Study  of  History. 

Personal  Narrative  of  Adventures  in 
the  Peninsula  during  the  late  War.  By 
an  Officer  in  the  late  Staff  Corps  Regi- 
ment of  Cavalry.     8vo. 

The  Second  Part  of  CapUin  Batty*s 
Hanoverian  and  Saxon  Scenery,  is  just 
ready  for  publication. 

Hie  Natchez;  an  Indian  Tale.  By 
the  Viscount  de  Chateaubriand,  Author 
of  **  Atala,**  &c.  Editions  in  French 
and  English  in  small  octavo. 

A  Fourth  Edition  of  Mr  Hope's  An- 
astasius ;  or,  MoMoirs  of  a  Modem  Greek, 
is  in  the  press. 

The  History  of  the  Glorious  Return 
of  the  Vaudois  to  their  Valleys,  in  1689. 
By  Henri  Arnaud,  their  Pastor  and  Co- 
lonel Translated  from  the  Original  of 
H.  Amaud,  by  Hugh  Dyke  Acland,  Esq. 
Embellished  with  original  Sketches  of 
that  singular  Country,  beautifully  en- 
graved by  Finden.     8vo. 

The  Author  of  "  Consistency,*'  "  Per- 
severance," &c.  has  a  Tale  in  the  Press, 
to  be  entitled,  Tlic  System ;  a  Tale  of 
the  West  Indies. 

The  Fourth  Part  of  the  Reverend  J. 
G.  Fuller's  Child's  Scripture  Examiner  is 
just  ready. 

The  Author  of  "  Gilbert  Earie"  has 
three  volumes  of  Tales  in  the  press,  to 
be  entitled  **  Tales  of  Passion." 

Vestigia;  or.  Observations  on  tbe 
more  interesting  and  Debatable  Points 
in  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Eng- 
land, illustrative  of  Events,  Institutions, 
Manners,  and  Literature,  from  the  ear- 
liest Ages,  to  the  Accession  of  t)ie  House 
of  Tudor.   By  Stephen  Reynolds  Clarke. 

A  Second  Edition  of  Mr  Johnson's 
Sketches  of  Indian  Field  Sports  is  pre* 
paring  for  the  Press,  with  considerable 
Additions,  containing  a  description  of 
Hunting  the  Wild  Boar,  as  followed  by 
Europeans  and  native  Indians. 

The  History  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
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land*  frOB  Che  Rafortnatioii  to  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  Ntneteeth  Century.  By  J. 
B.  SL  Carwithen,  B.  D.    4  vols.  8vo. 

The  Author  of  ^  The  Astrologer  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century,*'  has  just  ready 
**  The  Prophetie  Messenger/'  with  a  most 
lingular  and  ominous  Hieroglyphic  for 
ISHt  on  a  large  Copperplate,  colour- 
ed; it  is  to  contain  aU  the  entertaining 


and  interesting  part8«  peculiar  to  Tlie 
Prophetic  Almanack,  the  publication  of 
which  is  discontinued. 

TThe .  Rev,  Henry  Thompson,  M.  A. 
of  St  John's  College  Cambridge,  and  As- 
sistant Minister  of  St  George's,  Camber- 
well,  is  preparing  for  publication,  a  Vo- 
lume of  Practical  Sermons  on  the  Life 
and  Character  of  David,  King  of  IsraeL 


EDINBURGH. 


The  life  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte, 
Emperor  of  the  French.  By  the  Author 
of  Waverley.     7  vols,  post  8vo. 

The  Wolfe  of  Badenoch,  a  Historical 
Romanoe  of  the  Fourteenth  Century. 
By  the  Author  of  Lochandu.  3  vols. 
12mo. 

Edinburgh  Annual  Register  for  1825. 
8vo. 

Outlmes  of  Ancient  Geography,  for  the 
Use  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy.    12mo. 

Memoirs  of  Muhammed  Baber,  Em- 
peror of  Hindostan.  Written  by  himself, 
and  trandated,  pertly  by  the  late  John 
Leyden,  M.D.  and  partly  by  William 
Erskine,  Esq.     4to. 

Mr  Aiknuin  has  for  some  time  been 
engaged  in  writing  a  Supplement  to  his 
new  translation  of  Buchanan's  History 


of  Scotland,  with  Continuation,  which 
will  bring  that  work  down  to  the  present 
day.  He  would  have  had  it  now  ready 
for  publication,  but  owing  to  the  uncom- 
mon number  of  subscribers  precluding 
the  idea  of  its  being  speedily  reprinted, 
he  intends,  in  justice  to  them,  to  com- 
prise in  his  Supplemental  volumes  a 
number  of  important  additions  and  cor- 
rections to  the  first  four,  which  his  own 
industry,  and  the  kindness  of  literary 
friends,  have  enabled  him  to  make  to  the 
work  during  the  course  of  publication. 
This  will  occasion  a  short  delay,  but  he 
hopes  soon  to  be  able  to  announce  it  as 
in  the  press. 

The  Supplement  will  be  printed  and 
published  in  Edinburgh  under  the  au- 
thor's own  immediate  inspection. 


MONTHLY  LIST  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 


BIBUOGBAPHY. 

General  Catalogue  of  German  Books, 
comprising  the  Works  on  the- Sciences. 
By  Treuttal  and  Wurtz.     Is.  6d. 

A  Catalogue  which  embraces  the  whole 
of  the  Publications  of  Germany  for  the 
first  half  of  the  present  year.     2s. 

BIOGBAFUY. 

Tlie  seeosd  volume  of  Mr  Cradock's 
Literary  and  Miscellaneous  Memoirs ; 
coBtaiaing  *'  Travels  in  France  previous 
to  the  Revolution,"  illustrated  with  ori- 
ginal and  accurate  Plans  of  the  River 
Ganmney  and  of  the  Royal  Canal  of  Lan- 
guedoc 

Some  Account  of  the  Life  and  Charac- 
ter of  the  late  Thomas  Bateman,  M.D. 
F.Lb&  &c   Ib  1  voL  post  8vo»  Ts.  6d« 

EDUCATION. 

Ftiiloaophy  in  Sport  made  Science  in 
Earnest ;  being  an  attempt  to  illustrate 
the  first  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
by  the  aid  of  Popular  Toys  and  Sports. 
By  Peter  Whiffle,  Esq.  In  2  vols.  12mo. 

£i«nents  of  Arithmetic  for  Children, 
on  •  pkui  estinely  aew.    lUustrtted  by 


Cuts.  By  J.  Cobbin,  BIA.    Half-bound, 
ls.6d. 

FINE  ARTS. 

Part  I.  of  London  and  its  Vicinity,  to 
the  extent  of  about  Twenty  Miles,  in  a 
Series  of  Plates,  to  be  engraved  by  George 
Cooke,  from  entirely  new  Drawings,  in 
which  Artists  of  the  highest  talent  have 
kindly  offered  their  aid* 

HISTOBY  AND  CHRONOLOGY. 

The  Chronology  of  the  Eighteenth  and 
Nineteenth  Centuries,  comprehending 
every  important  transaction  from  tlie  year 
1700  to  the  close  of  the  year  1825.  By 
Henry  Boyle.    8vo,  15s. 

MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

Delineations  of  the  Cutaneous  Dis- 
eases comprised  in  the  Classification  of 
the  late  Dr  Willan.  By  the  late  Thomts 
Bateman,  M.D.  F.L.S.  4to,  with  up- 
wards of  70  coloured  plates,  L.  12,  12s. 
boards. 

Materia  Indica ;  or  some  Account  of 
those  Articles  which  are  employed  by  the 
Hindoos  and  other  Eastern  Marions,  in 
their  Medicine,  Arts,  &c  To^<c^tiH(\\Jbk 
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Lists  of  Scientific  Books,  in  various 
Oriental  Languages,  &c.  &c.  By  Wliite- 
law  Ainslie,  M.D.  M.R.S.A.  late  of  the 
Medical  Staff  of  Southern  India.  2  vols. 
8vo. 

A  Treatise  on  Desk  Diseases,  attend, 
ant  upon  Persons  engaged  in  Studies  or 
Sedentary  Employments.  By  W.  M. 
Wallace,  M.R.  a  & 

The  Anatomy  and  Surgical  Treatment 
of  Hernia.  By  Sir  Astley  Cooper.  Se- 
cond edition.  By  C.  Aston  Key,  Surgeon 
to  Guy*s  Hospital,  Lecturer  on  Surgery, 
&c.  1  vol.  folio. 

MISCELLANIl^ 

Poetry  and  Poets ;  a  Collection  of  the 
choicest  Anecdotes  relating  to  the  Poets 
of  every  Age  and  Nation.  By  Richard 
Ryan.  Elegantly  printed  in  3  vols.  L.  1, 
4s.  in  boards. 

Cupid*s  Album :  being  a  choice  Col- 
-  lection  of  elegant  Compliments  and  bril- 
liant Jeux  d 'Esprit,  in  Poetry  and  Prose, 
addressed  to  the  Fair  Sex,  by  Poets  and 
Wits  of  all  Ages.  With  three  beautiful 
Engravings.     5s.  6d.  in  boards. 

The  Annual  Register ;  or,  a  View  of 
the  History,  Politics,  and  Literature  of 
the  Year  1825. 

A  Sister's  Gift ;  consisting  of  Conver- 
sations on  Sacred  Subjects,  for  the  In- 
struction and  Amusement  of  the  Junior 
Branches  of  her  Family.  Dedicated,  by 
permission,  to  her  Royal  Highness  the 
Duchess  of  Kent. 

Narrative  of  the  Burmese  War.  By 
Captain  J.  J.  Snodgrass. 

Every  Man's  Book  for  1827 ;  contain- 
ing Interesting  New  Matter,  including 
the  most  important  Public  Acts  of  the 
last  Session,  viz.  Remarkable  Days  in 
1827,  &c  &C.  &C. 

Time's  Telescope  and  Guide  to  the 
Almanack  for  the  Year  1827,  containing 
an  Explanation  of  Saints*  Days  and  Ho- 
lidays—Illustrations of  British  History 
and  Antiquities— Notices  of  Obsolete 
Rites  and  Customs— Sketches  of  Com- 
parative  Chronology  and  Contemporary 
Biography— The  Astronomkad  Occur- 
rences in  every  Month— and  the  Natu- 
xmlist's  Diary,  including  a  View  of  Sco- 
tian  Botany,  &c.  &c.   9s. 

Remarks  on  the  supposed  Dionysius 
Longinus;  with  an  Attempt  to  restore 
the  lY'eatise  on  Sublimity  to  its  Original 
State.  By  the  Rev.  John  William  Knox, 
A.M. 

Domestic  Economy  and  Cookery  for 
Rich  and  Poor ;  containing  an  Account 
of  the  best  English,  Scotch,  French, 
Oriental,  and  other  Foreign  Dishes,  &c. 
The  whole  composed  with  the  utmost 
^tteatha  to  health,  economy,  and  ele- 
JiMnce.     By  m  Lady,     O9. 


The  House-Book,  and  Family  Chro- 
nicle of  Useful  Knowledge ;  containing 
Medicine,  Cookery,  &c  &c.  By  W. 
Scott,  MD.  8vo.  Upwards  of  600  pages, 
12s.  in  boards. 

K0\'EL8  AND  TALES. 

Tales  of  a  Voyager. — Stories  told  at 
Sea  during  a  Voyage  recently  made  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean.  Interspersed  with 
curious  Anecdotes,  and  a  Narrative  of 
the  various  Adventures  and  Perils  of  the 
Voyage.     3  vols,  post  8vo,  28s.  6d. 

A  Second  Series  of  Tales  of  the 
O'Hara  Family,  containing  the  Nowlans 
and  Peter  of  the  Castle.  3  vols,  post 
8vo. 

Ruins  of  Ruthvale  Abbey.  By  Mrs 
Gotland  (late  Miss  Haynes.)     L.],  12s. 

Almack's.  A  Novel.  3  vols.  8vo, 
L.1,  10.H. 

Christmas  Trifles;  consisting  princi- 
pally of  Geographical  Charades,  Valen- 
tines, and  Poetical  Pieces,  for  Young 
Persons.     By  Mrs  Reeve. 

The  Revolt  of  the  Bees.     12s.  6d. 

The  Young  Rifleman's  Comrade;  a 
Narrative  of  his  Military  Adventures, 
Imprisonment,  and  Shipwreck.  Edited 
by  Goethe«  and  printed  uniformly  with 
'*  Tiie  Adventures  of  a  Y^oung  Rifle- 
man."    In  one  vol.  post  8vo,  Qs.  6d. 

Outalissi.  A  Tale  of  Dutch  Guiana. 
9s.  6d. 

FOETEY. 

Foscari.  A  Tragedy.  Now  perform- 
ing at  the  Theatre- Royal,  Covent- Gar- 
den. By  Mary  Russell  Mitford.  8vo. 
4s. 

Second  Series  of  the  Cheltenham  Mail- 
Bag;  or,  [Letters  from  Gloucestershire. 
Edited  by  Peter  Quince,  the  Younger. 
6s. 

Sketches  from  Life.  Written  in  Verse. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  Charles  Boone,  R.  A.   68. 

Whims  and  Oddities,  in  PhMC  and 
Verse,  with  40  Original  Designs.  By 
Thomas  Hood,  Esq.  one  of  the  Authors 
of  **  Odes  and  Addresses  to  Great  Peo- 
ple," and  the  Designer  of  the  **  Progress 
of  Cant"     10s.  6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

The  whole  Works  of  Edward  Rey- 
nolds,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich. 
Now  first  collected.  With  a  Life  of  the 
Author,  by  Alexander  Chalmers^  Esq., 
and  a  finely  engraved  Portrait.  6  vols. 
8vo,L.a 

Letters  on  the  Chwch.  By  an  £pis« 
cop?lian. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge  of 
Scripture  History^  By  J.  &  Carpenter. 
Svo,  16s. 

Vol.  II.  of  Brown*s  Sermons.  8vo,  Vs. 

The  Protestant's  Protest  against  the 
CaihoUc  Claims.    Svo,  6t. 
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VOYAGES  AND  TEA VELfl. 

AHistofyoftheMabrattaB.  BjJamet 
Grant  Dul^  Esq.  late  Political  Resident 
at  Satara.  In  3  vols.  8vo,  with  Plates, 
and  a  Map  of  the  Mahratta  Countiy, 
chieflj  from  original  and  recent  Surveys; 
also  a  Map  of  India,  showing  the  ancient 
divisions  of  the  Deccan.    L.8;  15s. 


Travels  and  Adventures  on  the  Shore 
of  the  Caspian  Sea ;  with  some  Account 
of  the  Trade,  Commerce,  and  Resource 
of  those  Countries.  By  James  B.  Fra- 
ser,  Esq.  Author  of  "  A  Tour  to  the 
Himala  Mountains,"  &c  In  4to,  L.1. 
lls.6d. 


EDINBURGH. 


Essay  on  the  Theory  of  the  Earth. 
By  Baron  G.  Cuvier,  Perpetual  Secre- 
tsry  of  the  French  Institute,  Professor 
snd  Administrator  of  the  Museum  of  Na- 
tufal  History,  &c.  &c.  With  Greological 
Illustrations,  by  Professor  Jameson.-— 
Filth  Edition.  Thinslated  from  the  last 
French  Edition,  with  numerous  Addi- 
tions by  the  Author  and  Translator.  In 
1  large  voL  8vo,  with  eleven  Plates,  148. 

The  Subaltern.  Originally  published 
in  Bhuskwood's  Magazine.  Second  £di» 
tion.  Dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  WeU 
lington.     12mo,  Ts. 

Paul  Jones;  a  Romance.  By  Allan 
Cunningham.  3  vols.  postSvo,  L.  1, 1  l8.6d. 

Specimen  of  Sacred  and  Serious  Po- 
etry, from  Chaucer  to  the  Present  Day. 
With  Biographical  Notices  and  Critical 
Remarks  by  John  Johnstone.  ISmo^ 
6s.  6d. 

Outlines  of  Modem  Geography,  for  the 
Use  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy^  12mOy 
2s.  6d.  bound. 

Elgin  Cathedral.— Just  published,  and, 
by  permission,  dedicated  to  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Gordon,  Five  large  Views  of 
this  magnificent  Ruin,  with  a  Ground 
Plan,  and  Historical  Account  of  the  Rise, 
Progress,  and  Fall  of  this  venerable  Pile. 
They  have  been  produced  under  the  most 
^vDurable  circumstances,  and  do  the  art- 
ist, Bfr  William  Clarke,  the  highest  ho- 
nour. They  are  engraved  in  the  finest 
style,  and  the  impressions  taken  in  a 
beautiful  Bistre  Hni^  in  imiUtion  of  the 
original  Drawings ;  and  are  adapted, 
when  framed,  to  form  very  ornamental 
furniture ;  or  they  make  a  splendid  vo- 
lume for  the  drawing-room  and  library 
table.  Price  L.2,  12s.  6d. ;  a  few  early 
impressions  taken  on  the  finest  India 
paper,  L.4s  4fS. 

The  Irish  Pulpit ;  a  Collection  of  Ser- 
mons by  a  Clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church.  Contributed  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
Woodward— Rev.  Peter  Rae — Venera- 
ble Archdeacon  Packetiham — Venerable 
Archdeacon  Barton — Rev.  Dr  Elrington, 
F.T.CD.— Rev.  Charles  Bardin— Rev. 
Mortimer  0*Sullivan— Rev.  Samuel  O*- 
SuUivan— Rev.  William  Higgin— Rev. 
George  Hamilton— Rev.  Dr  Nash,  late 
F.T.C.II.— Bey-  DtSmger,  F.T,C.D,^ 


Rev.  B.  W.  Mathias,  &&•— In  1  vol  8vo, 
10s.  6d.  bds. 

The  Edinburgh  Geographical  and  His- 
torical Atlas.    No.  XVI.   2s.  6d. 

Erskine*s  Principles  of  the  Law  of 
Scotland.  New  Edition,  with  Correc- 
tions, Notes,  and  an  Appendix,  by  John 
S.  More,  Esq.  Advocate.     8vo,  16s. 

Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session  from 
12th  May  to  12th  July.  182&  CoUected 
by  Appointment  of  the  Faculty  of  Advo* 
cates.     Royal  8vo,  12s. 

The  Edinburgh  Spy.  By  the  Author 
of  the  Northern  Looking- Glass,  ^to. 
No.  I.  Is.  6d. 

Cases  decided  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  Appeal  from  the  Courts  of  Scothind. 
Vol.  I.  p.  4,  from  22d  to  24th  May  182G. 
CoUecteid  by  Patrick  Shaw,  Esq.  Advo- 
cate. 

Edinbiu-gh  Christian  Instructor.  No. 
CXCVII. 

A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Old  Grey 
Friars  Church,  on  the  10th  Dec.  1826, 
when  a  Collection  was  intimated,  under 
the  authority  of  the  General  Assembly, 
in  Aid  of  the  Propa^tion  of  the  Gospel. 
By  John  Inglis,  D.D.     8vo,  Is. 

Part  I.  of  Illustrations  of  Ornithology. 
By  Sir  William  Jarduie,  Bart,  F.R.&E. 
F.L.S.  M.W.S.  &c.  and  Frideaux  John 
Selby,  Esq.  F.L.S.  M.W.S.  &c.  Witli 
the  co-operation  of  J.  E.  Bicheno,  Esq. 
Sec.  L.S.  &c.  ;  J.  G.  Children,  Esq. 
F.R.S.L.  and  E.  F.L.S.&C  Zoologist  to 
the  British  Museum  ;  Major* General  T. 
Hardwicke,  F.R.S.  F.L.S,  &c. ;  T.  Hor?^ 
field,  M.D.  F.L.S.  &c  Zoologist  to  the 
Hon.  East  Company ;  R.  Jameson,  Esq* 
F.R.&E.  F.L.S.  Pres.  W.S,  Reg.  Prof: 
Nat.  Hist.  Edinburgh,  Director  of  Edin- 
burgh Museum,  &c. ;  N.  A.  Vigors,  Esq. 
M.A.  F.R.a  F.L.S.  Sec.  of  ZooL  So- 
ciety, &C. 

A  Gratulatory  Address  to  his  Alma 
IVIater.  By  a  Student  of  Medicine.  With 
Notes,  explanatory  and  illustrative ;  and 
apposite  Extracts  and  Anecdotes,  his- 
torical, moral,  and  entertaining,  embel- 
lished with  elegant  Views  of  many  of  the 
most  splendid  Public  Buildings  in  Edin- 
burgh, forming  an  accurate  Topogra]^- 
ical  Ficture  of  the  Scottisti  Metxo^lvh 
Edinburgh,  1826. 
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APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 
IfovembtT, 


SF.Cdb 

finL  uid  LI.  Turner,  LL  ind  Cupt.  by 


Lt.  Muh,  fron  h.  p.  ^N  F.  LL  v^k 
WiUb  R.  Aft.  C<d.  Cwr>.     »  Oct. 


h.  WnVsh 
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39 
10 

12 
13 

II 

10 

55 
56 
58 

GO 

CI 
Gi 

63 


LtDol 


iW  fiom  h.  p*  74  F.  Lt.  vice 
lwpw_         ,  19  Oq^ 


CI 

C8 
71 
76 

77 

7S 
79 

SO 

81 

83 


85 

98 
Rifle  Bri. 

1W.I.II. 


JU.  OMrymfik^  CapL  by  piiidu  vtoe 
Stewsriy  ict>  M  do* 

Eos.  Stopford,  Lt  bf  pordu      S  Nor. 

F.  Wbite,  Ens.  do. 

Ens.  Dunsmure,  Lt  by  .purdu  viee 
Maodooald,  prom.  7  da 

E.  B.  Onmt,  Eat.  by  purdi.        14  do> 
Ens.  Hon.  W.  S.  Clementi^U.  by  pureh. 

▼ice  Denbam,  pnmu  51  Oct 

H.  Tuftoo,  Ens.  by  purdu  Tice  Cto- 

iBenti«  pram.  S  Not* 

2d  Lt  Stewart  ftom  SI  F.  Lt  by  purch. 

▼iee  Fnser,  ret  96  Oet 

Ens.  Beare,  from  3  F.  Lt  by  puxch. 

viee  VaikH  trhose  prom,  by  purdu 

has  been  caaoeUed  da 

Pack,  Lt  by  puidi.  viee  Cum-. 

beiland,  prom.  14  Nov. 

:  MiJ.  Copay,  Qua.  Mast  vice  Mul- 

lingan,  ret  n.p.  19  Oct 

Lt  Jooe^  Cept  by  puidu  vice  Hard- 

Inc,  prom.  14  Nov. 

W.  X  Iremooffer,  Sd  Lt  by  purdu  vice 

Chamben,  H  F.  do. 

Mi^.  Sbee»  from  h.  p.  lli^.  vice  Rumfn 

ler,  prom.  S6  Oct 

Aaaist  Sura.  M'Dermott,  MJ),  from 

83  F.  Assist  Sun.  vice  Wby  te,  S5  F. 

8  Nov. 
Eds.  Guard,  Lt  by  poidi.  vice  Boi»> 

verie«  prom.  31  Oct 
BInney,  from  79  F.  Ens,  vice  Guard» 

prom.  7  Nov. 

J.  P.  HIdunan,  Ens.  by  purdu  viee 

Kinpton.  pram.  19  Oct 

Assist  Sniy.  Russd,  from  77  F.  Assist 

Sufg.  vice  Riadi,  10  Dr.  do. 

Lt  Jordan,  C^t  by  purdu  vice  Camp* 

bell,  prom.  7  Nov. 

Ens.  BurreU,  Lt  by  purdu  do. 

A.  C.  Pole,  Ens.  dob 

Gent  Cadet  S.  Greaves,  from  R.  M  ilL 

ColL  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Bdl,  prom. 

do. 
Qua.  Mast  Seij.  Carr,  Qua.  Mast  vice 

Crymble,  ret  upon  Full  Pay     2  do. 
Hon.  R.  Boyle,  Ens.  by  piuch.  vice 

Walwyn  14  da 

C.  A.  ^iqtperd.  Ens.  by  purdi.  vice 

Craik,  prom.  do. 

Capt  Burdett,  from  h.  p.  Capt  rep. 

cliff  to  h.  p.  Fund,  vice  Gaff,  prom. 

31  0<9t 
.   Martin,  from  b.  p.  Capt  vtel 

Burdett,  prom.  7  Nov. 

Hoap.  Assbt  Byrne,  Assist  Siug.  vice 

RuaselL  63  F.  19  Oct 

J.  Shields,  Ens.  vice  Young       f  Nov. 
Cut  Mauie,  from  h.  p.  Capt  vice 

Camobell,  mom.  31  Oct 

F.  B.  KnoK,  Ens.  by  porch,  vice  Toole, 
pram.  19  do. 

Capt  Estridge,  from  h.  p.  Capt  pay 
diff  vice  finsbane,  3i  F.  do. 

Ena.  Ainslie,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  An- 
stmther,  wom.  7  Nov. 

J.  G.  Pole,  Eos.  by  purch.  vice  Ainslie, 
prom.  14  do. 

Hosp.  Asdst  Ayre,  Assist  Surg,  vice 
M'Dennott,  61  F.  9  do. 

Qua.  Mast  Seij.  Collins,  Qua.  Mast 
vice  Ross  26  do. 

Ens.  Mayne,  Lt  by  purdu  vice  Os- 
borne,  prom.  31  do. 

Capt  Cave,  from  h.  p.  10  Dr.  Capt 
vice  Twigg,  whose  appointment  hss 
not  taken  place  S6  do. 

Capt  Clinton,  from  h.  p.  Capt  vice 
Moore,  18  F.  7  Nov. 

Lt  Warren,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Felix, 
prom.  51  Oct 

9d  Lt.  Shirley,  1st  Lt  do. 

M.  Newton,  Sd  Lt  do. 

As.  Surg.  Finnic,  from  1  F.  Surg,  vice 
Savery,  19  F.  26  do. 

F.  B.  Russd,  Ens.  Russell,  Royal  Afr. 
CoL  Corps  2  Nov. 

Capt  Tait,  from  h.  p.  Capt  vice  Han- 
ley,  whoM  appointment  has  not  taken 
plaoe  19  Oct 


Eas.  Codd*  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Oonran, 
app.  A4).  21  Oet 

R.A.CQ.C.Lt  Jackson,  Capt  vice  Glesg,  dead 

3  Nov. 

Ens.  Hardy,  Lt  vice  W.  P.  Godwin, 
dead  do. 

— —  Ntitt,  Lt  viee  WyMs  drid     4  do. 

-—  Miller,  Lt  vice  Cooke,  dead  5  do, 

Russell,  from  1 W.  L  R.  Lt  vtee 

Jackson  6  do. 

H.  Rishton.  Ens.  vice  StapleCon,  dead 

Idpb 

Vol.  W.  B.  Stanley,  Ens.  vice  M'Do- 

neU,  dead  2  do. 

W.  W.  Peidval,  Ens.  vice  Hardy 

3da 

J.  Isaac,  Ens.  vice  NoCt        4  do. 

T.  Green,  Ens.  vice  Miller     5  do* 

Hosp.  As.  Meade,  As.  Surg.  vioeCahtn, 
dead  1  da 

Sibbald,  As.  Suig.  vice  Ryan,  dead 

2da 

Local  Rank  on  the  Continent  of  Europe 

only. 

T.  G.  Fits-Gerald,  Esq.  late  Brev.  Lt 
Col,  and  Mat.  in  72  F.  to  be  Lt  Cot 

19  Oct.  1816 

A.  Meade,  Esq.  late  Brev.  Lt  OoL  and 
M^  in  91  F.  do.  26  da 

C.  W.  Crookshanks,  Esq.  late  Brev.  Lt 
CoL  and  MsJ.  on  h.  p.  of  35  F.  da 

Hon.  J.  Walpde,  late  Lt  CoL  and  Capt 
in  Coldst  F.  Gds.  da  da 

D.  Mackay,  Esq.  late  Lt  CoL  in  67  F. 
da  da 

J.  L.  Higgens,  Esq.  late  Brev.  Lt  CoL 

and  Mig.  fai  6  Dr.  Gds.  da  t  Nov. 
W.  Hawes,  Esq.  hite  Mf|.  of  f  Dr  Gds. 

to  be  Major  19  Oet 

C.  Caldwell,  Esq.  Ute  Ms),  of  2  R.  Vet 

Batt  da  do. 

H.  Light  Esq.  hite  Brev.  Mm},  and  Cant. 

R.  Art  da  26  da 

E.  Barwick,  Esq.  late  MiO*  37  F.  da 

da 

Garrison* 
Lt  J.  Cokroft,  of  36  F.  Gar.  Qua.  Mast 
in  the  island  of  Malta     27  Oct  1826 

Ordnance  Department. 
Royal  Art  MiO>  Walsh,  Lt  CoL  vice  Sinclair,  ret 

14  Nov.  1826 
Brev.  Mi^.  Oliver,  M^.  da 

2d  Capt  Walker,  Capt  da 

Philipe,  from  h.  p.  2d  Capt 

da 

Hoxpital  Staff. 

To  he  HoinUal  AuUtanis  to  the  Forca, 
D.  Lister,  vice  Ewing.  2  W.  1.  R.    26  Oct  182& 
T.  Hume,  vice  Williams,  19  F.  da 

A.  G.  Home,  M.  D.  vice  Beaven,  86  F.         da 
T.  Burgess,  vice  Stewart  dead.  19  da 

A.  Thorn,  vice  Chapman,  13  F.  X  Nov. 

M.  A.  Lowry,  vice  Battersby,  14  F.  da 

A.  H.  Cowen,  vice  Wood,  2U  F.  da 

W.  Hall,  vice  W.  Stewart  6  F.  da 

Unattached. 

To  be  Ueut.  Colonets  qf  Infantry  by  Purchase. 

MiO*  Denham,  from  25  F.  l4  Nov.  1826 

Manhall,  from  14  F.  da 

Lt  and  Capt  EIrington,  from.  3  F.  G.      da 

To  be  Majors  of  Infantry  by  Purchase. 
Capt  Felix,  from  Rifle  Br.  31  Oct  1826 

Nicolls,  from  31  F.  7  Nov. 

-^  Grant  from  38  F.  da 

Burdett  from  76  F.  da 

Campbell,  from  63  P.  (la 

Harding,  from  58  F.  14  da 

'—-  Nepean,  from  4  Dr.  da 

.«—  Snodgrass,  from  91  F.  da 

To  be  Captains  qf  Infantry  by  purchase. 
Lieut  Bouverie.  from  6s  F.  31  Oet  1826 

Osborne,  from  N6  F.  da 

—  Denham,  from  43  F.  do. 

— —  Yeoman,  from  19  P.  da 

Macdonald,  from  42  F.  7  Nov. 

Fqskctt.  from  31  F.  da 

Anstruthcr,  from  83  F.  da 

— •  Cumbcrlandt  from  53  F.  14  da 


Deailu. 

U  Not.  IMG 


Tin.  Futlough,  A3 
Onnt,  IkF.SIF. 

Ona>  R"!''  A"'  Col-  CoFp«, 

[m»T™lj  of  78  F.  Bflgfc, 


a' 

ReiigKiitioiu  and  Rdiremnts. 

Ham,  Rojil  Mar. 

LfrtaffiuH'  Caivnca.  '-AmtU  ami  I 
MiDtii,  h.  u.  K.  Mil.  An.  ,„  inji, 

biBclut,  R.  Art.  i^lT  «„.'.. 

1)0  Sldiit,?;.  p.  1  Dr.  Kiui'i  Ccnii.  Leg.  ^  O 

Cout,  |Lt.  C< 


Himt«,  Ik  n,  Ga  F.  Ti.Ti-i 


'aik  LL  Inf-  Vol. 
,  IM  F- 

SR.  v.a 


"nVwPiot!.! 


U<Bln«(i. 


NoB,  n.  Atr.  CoL  Conn.  Sinn  U 


„.,._..  I,  ^  -a     ■'"■"'"•'•"  WBten,  al  F.  Dliupon,  £ 

F?^?'^t=  GMWn;.  (1.  p.  Flr.T?a..  O 

11u«Ih;.  h.  ^  70.F.  '^''  '^  1^  l*™'-™  *■«■ 


iiKk,h.p.7IF. 


Cmll,  on  the  StaITU  Cove 
Mwiu,  h.  u.  sua' 
Wool,  h.  p.  71  F. 
Kom,  h.  p.  1  P. 


Unatlached. 

niirrl^lBUirlrlUfimnlalCommiimiu,  ' 


Srirral  Onto-  of-iMhAprU  16M.  .                              CJlafHalHI. 

lJ.r.rf,f™n7«F-                   SlOcl-ISM.  Jam,  lt.p.ltb'p. 

-  (^unpteU,  froln  79  F.                        •>".  0<7>.  .Usui.  Cm.  U«. 

-WddifiBBlBF.'                         do.  *  D>laC0Bdwiiw,li.|vOu<!niHy 


Dtku,  J.  Diy  Ckwili, 
DiYk,  J.  imTT.  MtK 
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Alfuabbtical  List  or  English  Baniruptcies,  announced  between  the 
SSd  irf  October  and  the  22d  of  November,  IhSS. 

tt^wi,  A.  UakB  Smet.  Huwiraf  Squn,  ul-      DuiM,  C.  Tblnk,  Vorkihini.  currien 

Altao,  a  Nifi  Head  Court,  BncoAunh  SKHi. 

Aittm,  J.  CopOull-awit,  HlnMr. 

Aiun,  W.  Huk-Uaa.  ihlp  ud  Ituvmm-bnilui'. 

Aniii«,  J.  CiatChutDOeStnit,  Fltiroy-aqDuc, 

AUrtgOi  C.  *iid  R.  SnlOi,  BelT(da»md,  Idm. 

bvth,  ■QBHdBBuf  uturvn- 
AKi»,  E.  mud  T.  Leadi,  rancen. 
Alkn,  B.Qnatl}iuKiSmt,Lliiaiui'i-lBn-flelds, 

BalMi,  •>■  ud  J.  St  Piur>  Cliunh  JMid,  npbol- 

I.  ChuMu  StiHt,  BMhbaae-plan, 

1,  On,  lite  of  Ton»nliiin-«ouit,  Neir- 


Jim.  UppK  G«^  Stncc. 


Cttaon.  C,  UnlJ.  Slr«(,  SouAwTk,  kdM 

Grwn,  J.  Wtllclo«  Kqum,  linm-dniwi. 

D>x^.  T.  Hid  T.  Hill,  GTtMl.  Wlndndll  Stttel, 

mt-nnker. 

BiiS£j^«Hl  M.  Court.  Sow«bT,  Yorli.  nd 

Grlilon,  J.  T.  TiLiton.  suffind.  iioo-muler. 

.-"^ferifSsr- 

GrifflU.;.  T.  Boluin-l.sM<™,  l*-»Mh.rc.  tHi 

HuIhII,  il.  Oimahirk,  Liacuhln,  Iniikfcpi 

KK-T'iws.'jr-.isef 

Hivilnnil.  W.  11.  olouciMir,  wiDe-mwchiui 

llilion.  W.  I.l»in-gm«,  (onMlejlw. 

BmnitiT.  J.  Suflbtd.  dux-minuT.ctuKt. 

lligUr,  F.  0».UT6ur,.  brtcli™!™. 

UUTT.11.  O.  W-Heftrid.  cUHh.ii,eKlu.iil. 

^upoii-Ty».hi 

Cnwfoid,  K.  Limpool,  ncnhut. 

Copaur,  W.  Lwdnlull  Stieet,  wooUiD^nper. 

Clowtcr,  R.  Badiniiutn,  SunwTKt,  cuiilcr.  tl«bcn.  R.  Leamington  PiIoti,  Wuvkk,  tliuB- 

Clukr,  C.  W.  Holboni,  druf^M.  druxr. 

Claliipnr,  J.  Bolim-lt-Maon,  LtaaMn,gioea.  Honrill,  T.  Hallbi,  drr-uiM'- 

CtaDtaiiT.  R-  ClM«p>lid«,  uilor.  llill,  J.  Khicwiliur)',  and  J.  Hir<™ki  Liinpoot, 

UiipplDdal,  R.  J.  Fultney^umce,  CoDdult-aAlii ^--*- 

rtaunTilk.  pinure-i'— '— 
~     Dare,  J,  Eunouth 

Cm,  I.TlDwl>rtd«,'w 
•■■—■ I   ivinailllll 

h-OttatiSUtet, 

Cdii,  T. 


Jgr,  G'  riccdcA,  Soflul 

Datiu,  J.  ute  of  HcnJixd,  inpVctpcr-  Low*.  J.  awJ  G,  Aiutlttj 

nuBild,  J.  E.  □oirU  Suhc  Hiidiouiemaa.  rhuoti. 

I>uUin,j.A.Kaichurehsinct,iTuuiMtice-bfDkcr.      Loag,  J.  nnd  D.  Bum,  TauAm<.'i  Y\acc,%ci 
DilnlOB,  W>  T.  i'loadfJd'f  InxaaoBgci.  isxxeei,  tUhnKngeK. 


lis 


Bankrupts, 


QJon. 


Lerr,  S.  Higb  StreeL  WhUechape*.  •Mv»«mi5»- 
LMhy,  wlaad  J.  M.  Davey,  Gicat  Ouildf ord 


Straet,  Surry,  emrinaen. 
Lyndi.  C  CiookmUMUet,  1 
ksopGr* 


Wydi  Street,  ale-houie- 


Lay,  J.  Chetteahaxn  Place,  Lambeth,  itatioiier. 
Lamb,  J.  and  J.  Liverpool,  laddlexB. 
Lamb,  W.  Nottiiigham,  lace^manufiicturer.  ' 
Lawienoe,   R.  and  W.  A.  Brown.   WhilecnMi 

Street,  aksbrewen. 
Ledger,  E.  and  T.  F.  Wakefield,  woolstaplexi. 
Maud,  W.  and  R.  Andover,  brewers, 
liedforth,  R.  NaiGerton,  York,  horM-daalezw 
Morris,  S.  Cheltenham,  buikler. 
Milhencfa,  W.  Bolton,  Lancashire,  grooer. 
Marklove,  E.  Berkeley,  Okmcester,  millman. 
Moody,  J.  Free^chool  Street,  Horslydown,  tin- 
plate- worker. 
Marshall,  B.  Nottingham,  stonemason. 
Metcalfe,  W.  Bristol,  tailor. 
Macdcmald,  C.  Livezpool,  surgeon. 
Meyer,  J.  Grace's-alfey,  WeUcloee  Square,  ^mw 

brella-manufiscturer. 
Murray,  J.  and  S.  Brisbane,  Mandiester,  Joiners. 
Marks,  J.  Bristol,  tailor. 
Macpherson,  D.  Chandes  Street,  Covent-Oaxden, 

Tiotualler. 
Mitchell,  T.  Ldcester,  woolstapler. 
Mann,  C  Nine  Elms,  Battecsea,  vietualler. 
MitcheU,  E.  and  J.   High  Street,  Southwazk, 

wooUen-dnmers. 
Matthews,  J.  Bristol,  ooUar-maker. 
Macken^  J.  and  J.  Murhie,  Oxford,  tea^ealen. 
M'Bumie,  J.  R.  Coleman-street-buikiings  mer> 

diant. 
Nunn,  T.  London,  meniiant. 
Noah,  O.  PaU-mall,  taitor. 
Neale,  P.  Norwich,  ooachmaker. 
Nicholson,  J.  Rochdale,  booksdler. 
Nicholson,  H.  ChisweU  Street,  bill-broker. 
Nathanson,  J.  and  M.  W.  Drudinger,  Maasell 

Street,  toy-merchant. 
Okey,  J.  Cambridge,  eattlewudecman. 
Oldenhaw,  H.  Bulwell,  Nottingham,  miller. 
Oram,  H.  Sutton,  Surry,  liroe-bumer. 
Pitt,  J.  Edwin-Ralph,  Hereford,  corn-dealer. 
Piper,  W.  Hammersmith,  barge-builder. 
Peace,  O.  Denby-Dale,  York,  grocer. 
Price,  W.  and  C  Baldwin's-garden,  Gray*s-inn- 

lane,  ^aw-manuCsctureTS. 
Pennington,  W.  Crosthwaite,  Westmoreland,  pa- 
per-maker. 
Parkinson,  W.  Greek  Street,  Soho,  carver. 
PuUen,  R.  A.  jun.  Leads,  stuff-manuCscturer.. 
Pope,  A.  Stockwell,  Surrey,  victualler. 
PitL  H.  Cuckfidd,  Sussex,  victualler. 
lUcnards,  C.  Cheltenham,  dealer  and  chapman. 
Reed,  G.  Newoistle-upon-Tyne,  victualler. 
Roberts,  T.  Manchester,  draper. 
Ray,  S.  King's  Place,  Blackman  Street,  South- 

wark,  builder. 
Rickerby,  J.  Great  Salkeld,  CumberUmd,  limo- 

burner. 
Rawiines,  S.  and  M.  Smith,  Henley,  Staflbrd, 

tobacconists. 
Ramsdcn,  J.  G<^car,  York,  wooUen-doth  manu- 

fiM*turer. 
Raphail,  M.  London  Street,  Fenchurch  Street, 

merchant. 
Ragg,  R.  Liverpool,  lace-manufacturer. 
Savtu,  J.  Woodford,  Elssex,  grocer. 
Soroerfield,  J.  Walsall,  Sta&rdshire, 
.  maker. 


awUdado- 


Skeltoo.  B.  &  and  H.  M.  ind  B.  and  T.  U. 
Southampton,  booksellen. 

Smith,  R.  South  Street,  Ovosvenor  Square,  oil- 
man. 

Spurden,  C.  Friday  Street,  Cheapside,  dealer. 

Sior,  W.  New-roao,  Somers-town,  bookseller* 

Simpon,  R.  Manchester,  oom-dealer. 

Stevens,  J.  Mumford-court,  Milk  Street,  Cheap- 
side,  warehouseman. 

Slade,  I.  Greenwich,  builder. 

Sills,  J.  and  J.  Three^ranes  and  Uamlm^^harfr* 
Upper  Thames  Street,  merchants. 

Shelly,  W.  Newcastle,  Stafford,  tanner. 

Scott,, W.^Lower  Brook  Street,  Grosvenor  Square^ 
victualler. 

Syms,  P.  Witheridge,  Devon,  shopkeeper. 

Smith,  W.  Bristol,  provision-merchant. 

Schlesinger,  M.  S.  Upper  Stamford  Street,'Water- 
loo-road,  merchant.; 

Shakell,  E.  Southampton,  cabinet-maker. 

Shaw,  W  and  J.  L.  Alexander,  Clifton  Street* 
Finsbury  Square,  merchants. 

StruUon,  W.  Commeicial-road,  Lambeth,  tim- 
ber-merchant. 

Stones,  C  Manchester,  cotton-spinner. 

Smith,  C.  J.  Great  Preston,  York,  dealer. 

Shelley,  T.  Lewes,  coachmaker. 

Straduin,  R.  Lime  Street  insurance-broker. 

Smith,  H.  Bristol,  scrivener. 

Shaw,  S.  NeweasUe-under-Une,  Staflbrd*  malt* 
ster. 

Shepherd,  O.  J.  Pantry,  and  W.  Massey,  Bmis* 
ley,  York,  lincn-manuCMSturers. 

Tayi^,  J.  Wharf,  Paddington,  excavator. 

Thomas,  J.  Biiminjcham,  cheese-factor. 

Traher,  W.  Bridge-nouae  Place,  Brough,  genenl- 
merchant. 

ToghiU,  W.  Chalford,  Gloceeter,  clothier. 

Tucker,  T.  and  T.  Geary,  John's^news,  Bedlbcd* 
row,  coach-painters. 

Taylor,  J.  Goicar,  Huddersfleld,  clothier. 

Trevett,  R.  Finsbury-olaoe-south,  bootmakn. 

Thomson,  I.  Bilston,  Staflbrd,  japanner. 

Wickham,  M.  Liverpool,  joiner. 

WiUmott,  R.  E.  Copthall-buildings,  Throgmofw 
ton  Street,  money  scrivener. 

Wicksteed,  G.  Bioad  Street,  St  James'i*  caUnol. 
maker. 

Woodward,  D.  B.  Cheapside,  booksdler. 

Waters,  W.  and  T.  C  Bristol,  ironmoQgers. 

Wray,  J.  Wood  Street,  Cheapside,  silk  and ' 
baseen-manuXacturer. 

Williams,  K.  LivernooU  merchant 

Watson,  R.  B.  Leeas,  merchant. 

Wroou,  R.  Great  Tichfield  Stieet,  linen-draper. 

WorthsJn,  J.  and  F.  Oxford  Street,  linen-drapen. 

Wright,  R.  Hollinwood,  Oldham,  hat-manufiie> 
turer. 

Wallis,  S.  Chew-Smoke,  Somerset,  dealer. 

.Walter,  J.  Bristol,  statitmer. 

Whinfield,  J.  W.  and  H.  Gateshead,  Duibam,  ale 
and  porter-merchants. 

White,  J.  Newport-market,  vintner. 

Weaver,  R.  Plymouth,  linoi-draper. 

Wood,  J.  Lombard  Street,  scrivener* 

Wood,  J.  Mary-larbonne  Street,  victiuller. 

Wood,  J.  Wookiale,  Kirkburton,    York,  mer- 
chant 

Wood,  W.  Salford,  Lancashire,  innkeeper. 

Wood,  J.  and  W.  Hollingworth,  Chester,  oottoB- 
spinners. 

Wright,  R.  Howland  Street,  apothecary. 

Young,  S.  Nottingham,  lace-machine-makt. 


Alphabetical  List  of  Scotch  Bankbuftcies,  announced  between  the  Ist 
and  30ch  of  November,  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 


Arthur,  David,  calico-printer,  Glasgow. 

Barclay,  John,  merchant  and  tobacco-pipe  ma- 
nufacturer. 

Beattie,  Thoouu,  builder  in  Edlnbuigh. 

Gibb,  Andrew,  warehouseman,  Glasgow. 

Gullan,  David  and  George,  uphobterars  and  ca- 
binet-makers, Musselburgh. 

Hannah,  James,  horse-dealer  in  Glasgow. 

l4indale  and  Tod,  ironmongers  in  Edinbuigh. 

M*Gowan,  Hugh,  merchant  in  Paisley. 


M'Kensle,  Daniel,  builder,  Gla«gow. 
M'Kimming  and  Lidddl,  brushmakers,  Glasgow. 
M'Lellan,  Samuel,  merchant.  Castle  Douglas. 
Morrison,  David,  cabinet-maker  and  uf^Ssterer 

Greenslde,  Edinburgh. 
Paton,  Wm.  merchant  in  Paisley. 
W.  and  J.  Patrick,  manufacturers  and  meidiaBtl 

in  Glasgow. 
Scott  and  Hamilton,  mcrriumts,  GlaagofW* 
Stamr,  David,  saddler,  KiikaUy. 
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BIRTI1& 


J  BIRTHS. 

Jprff  f7*  At  GtwDpoie,  the  Lady  of  Fnndt 
Slerwiight,  fiiq.  hit  IfeJeMty't  69Ui  Reglmenc,  of 
A  ton* 

H.  At  Lttima,  Ifn  Hunter,  of  a  Km, 

OeL  IS.  At  Fuque,  Lady  Ramuy,  of  a  too. 

>£.  At  Dalkeich.  Un  Steele,  of  a  daughter. 

77.  At  No.  8,  Great  King  Street,  Mr*  Luma- 
^*  of  a  daughter. 

S8.  At  Tianif,  the  Lady  of  Robert  Ballantyne, 
Eiq.  of  e  dau^ter. 

Non.  1.  Ob  the  Iflt  iost.  Mrs  Dr  Pitcaim,  of  a 
daughter. 

3.  At  Loch  Vale,  near  Dumfries,  the  Lady  of 
Evlesflekl  Smith,  Esq.  of  a  ion. 

8.  At  Strathairly  Cottage,  Uie  Lady  of  Mi^or 
Bilggs,  of  a  son. 

•.  At  RuehU.  the  Lady  of  WiUiam  R.  Robin- 
son, of  Clermiston,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

13.  At  Melville  Street,  Mrs  J.  A.  Duff,  of  a 


li.  At  28,  Gayfield  Square,  Mrs  Dr  Rosa,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  At  Rochampton,  Lady  Gifford,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Kensington,  the  Lady  of  W.  S.  Monoo, 
M.D.  of  a  daughter. 

15^  At  Booningtoa  Brae,  Mrs  Wm.  Haig,  of  a 
ion,  which  only  survived  a  few  minutes. 

16.  At  Castle  Street,  Mrs  Alexander  Robert- 
•oo,  of  a  daughter. 

17«  At  Bam,  the  Lady  of  Robert  Buchanan, 
Esq.  younger  of  Drumpellier,  of  a  so^. 

19.  At  18,  Albany  Street,  Mrs  fiegbie,  of  a 


Sa  At  Dingwall,  the  Lady  of  Captain  Mytne, 
of  the  11th  Regiment  of  light  Dragoons,  of  a 


tS.  At  17,  Heriot  Row,  Mrs  Donald  Hom^ 
of  a  daughter. 

^  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Wylie,  41,  Castle  Street, 
of  ason. 

—  Mrs  Douglas,  No.  15,  Gxeat  King  Street,  of 
a  daughter. 

S5.  At  18,  Aberoromby  Plao^  Mrs  Hunter,  of 
asoo. 

57.  Mrs  George  Hill,  8,  St  Andrew's  Square,  of 
a  daughter. 

58.  At  17,  Great  King  Street,  the  Lady  of 
Jaiaca  Cathourt,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

59.  At  Weens,  Roxburghshire,  the  Lady  of 
George  Cl«hani,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

Dec.  4.  Mis  Kidd,  Merchant  Street,  of  a  son. 

LaUlf,  At  No.  4,  Hermitage  Place,  Mrs  M<- 
Kean,  of  a  datighter. 

-.  At  Chester,  the  Lady  of  the  Hon.  M^}or 
Napier,  of  a  daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 
OeL  At  Glasgow,  Mr  John  Mndie.  manufiieturer, 
to  Janet,  youngest  daughter  of  John  Mackintosh, 
Esq.  aceouotant. 

..  At  StewartOD,  Ayrshire,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Montgomery,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Sanquhar, 
to  Mary,  dsuighter  of  Andrew  Brown,  Esq.  writer 
^Stewarton. 

31.  At  Norristown  Manse^  Mr  Alexander  Muat, 
merchant,  Stirling,  to  Janet  Cunningham,  eldest 
davgM^  oi  the  Rer.  John  Soramers. 

Now.  1.  At  Cherry  Valley,  county  of  Antrim, 
David  Shaw,  Euy  Ayr,  to  Olencaiin  Dahrymple, 
eldest  daughter  of  John  Armstrong,  Esq.  Cherry 
Valley- 

5.  At  Craigmaddie,  Captain  Alex.  Dirom,  8th 
or  Itiie  King^  R^gunoent,  to  Joanna  Ella,  only 
child  of  LieuL-General  Peter. 

*  At  Merchiston  House,  William  Nivisoo, 
Esq.  Surgeon,  Strathmiglo,  to  Sarah  Scott,  of 
Wooler,  teacher  of  the  Day  School,  Fountahi- 
hridge. 

6.  At  Haddington,  Alex.  Fyfe,  physician,  to 
Angdica,  youngest  daughter  of  Wm.  Moir,  EUq. 

8.  At  the  Hotel  of  the  British  Ambassador,  at 
Puis,the  Hon.  Ferdinand  St  John  (attached  to  his 
M%|e^*sMission  at  Florooce),  to  SeUna  Charlotte^ 
youngest  daughter  of  Cokmd  Keating,  and  niece 
to  the  Earl  oTMeath. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  KilmoIUc,  Lieut  John 
M'Phee,  79th  Re^mcnt,  to  Jane,  third  daugh- 
ter of  the  RcT*  Duncan  M*Intyre,  minister  of 
KihnaUie. 


&At  Montrose,  the  Rev,  John  LyaU  of  Blalr- 
«owrie,  to  Barbara,  youngest  daughter  of  Mr 
^"^^  !?*)?°Pv****  stamonuster,  Montrose. 

Id.  At  Dolphington,  Robert  Blown  Cunninff- 
hame,  Esq.  Adelphi,  London,  to  Elizabeth,  ae« 
cond  dauffhter  of  Bfr  James  Cunningham. 

1&  Robert  Gibbs  Kinniburgh,  Junior,  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution,  Glasgow,  to  Sarah. 

£*"**^  ^V«^**'  ^  ***  ThonMwGregory,  York 
Place,  Edinburgh. 

20.  At  GUuguw,  Lieutenant  John  Kerr  Gloag, 
of  the  Sd  Regfment  of  Bombay  Native  Infa^Uy. 
to  Miss  Elisabeth  Anne  M'Brair,  daughter  of  Mr 
Archibald  M'Brair,  merchant  in  Glasgow. 

21.  At  George  Square,  Mr  Brown,  Lennie,  to 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Wood* 
Minuter  of  Wiston  and  Roberton. 

^,—  At  Craigton,  Alex.  Dawson,  Esq.  merchant. 
Glasffow,  to  Mary,  second  daughter  of  David 
Dunlop.  Esq.  of  Craigie. 

23.  At  Uie  Marquis  of  Ailesbury's  villa,  at  East 
Sheen,  Thomas  Frederick  V^mon  Wentworth, 
Esq.  ef  Wcntworth  CasUe,  county  of  York,  to 
Lady  Augusta  Louisa  Brudenell  Bruce,  the'eldest 
unmarried  daughter  of  the  Marquis  and  Mar- 
chioness of  Ailesbury. 

24.  At  Dundee,  the  Rev.  John  Maefkrlane, 
Ardoch,  to  Janet  Marshall,  eldest  daughter  of 
George  Gray,  Esq. 

„  —At  Stoke  Church,  Devonport,  Charles  Lei- 
He,  Esq.  of  the  Duke  of  York's  Own  Rifle  Corpsu 
third  son  of  John  LesUe,  Esq.  of  Bolquhain  and 
Fettemour  House,  Aberdeenshire,  to  Mary, 
youngest  daughter  of  Mjgor-General  Sir  Charlea 
Halk>way. 

f9.  At  Uie  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  ProvostTs, 
Lieutenant<;oloael  Commandant  William  Dou- 
glas Knox,  of  tiie  Hon.  East  India  Company^ 
service,  on  the  Bengal  establishment,  to  Jane, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  hUe  John  Waite,  Eaq^  Lon- 

dOQ.' 

30.  At  Morpeth,  William  Thompson,  Esq.  to 
Ann,  daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Car,  Esq.  oC 
Bowsdon,  Northumberland. 

DEATHS. 

Jan.  4.  While  on  his  passage  from  Chit 
to  Calcutta,  Captain  Alex.  C.  Burnett  of  the*; 
RoKiment. 

March  11.  On  board  the  boats  descendfaag  the 
river  Irawaddy,  Lieut.  Dugald  Campbell,  of  tho 
1st  Regiment  or  Royal  Scots. 

AprU  6.  At  Janpore,  George  Heyne,  Esq.  aa- 
^tant  hospital  surgeon  and  awistant  assay  mas- 
ter, Madras. 

Junt  5.  At  Annatto  Bay,  St  George's,  Jamaica* 
Mr  William  Tait,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Chas. 
Tait,  Esq.  Sheriff-Substitute  of  Aberdeenshire. 

Am0i.  S.  At  Montreal,  Noi th  America,  David* 
second  son  of  Alex.  M 'Gibbon,  Esq.  of  Crawhill* 
town-derii  of  Queensferry. 

29.  At  Port-au-Prince,  Charies  G^nrdon,  Esq. 
Vioe-Consul  to  the  British  Government. 

Sept.  1.  Alexander  Lumsdane,  Esq.  of  Clare- 
roont,  St  Dorothy,  Jamaica,  third  surviving  son 
of  Harry  Lumsdane,  Esq.  of  Belhelvie. 

5,  At  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  Dr  James  An- 
derson, Feltow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  Edinburgh. 

11.  In  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  David  Flnlay  of 
Ardodi,  Esq.  in  the  parish  of  St  Ann's. 

26.  At  Kingston,  Upper  Canada,  deeply  regret- 
ted by  his  congregatioa,  the  Rev.  John  Barclay, 
minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  there,  son  of 
the  Rev.  Dr  Barclay,  minister  of  KetUe,  Fife. 

Oct.  —  At  the  College  of  Montevilliers,  near 
Havre  de  Grace,  Arcnibald  Buchanan,  second 
son  of  WiUiam  Buchanan,  Esq. 

15.  At  Comrie,  the  Rev.  Samuel  GUfiUan,  mi- 
nister of  the  United  Associate  Congregation  there, 
in  the  64th  year  of  his  age,  and  36ihof  his  minis- 

tiy. 

16.  At  London,  Mr  George  Proudfoot,  former- 
ly candlemaker  at  Ldth. 

17.  At  London,  Mr  John  Charteris,  shipowner, 
of  LciUi. 

20.  At  Campbelton,  Chas  Jlowatt,  Esq.  lurgeoo. 
In  his  95th  year.  .    «       ,> 

21.  At  the  Manse  of  Rothicmay,  the  Rev.  Dr 
Jamcf  Sinimie»  mii^Mcc  ot\:haXv«^^ 
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21.  At  DumMc*.  David  Staig,  Etq.  for  teveral 
years  Chief  Maipstrate  of  that  place. 

SS.  At  Roltef«Ilnn,  Janiev  Gibioii»  Etq.  mer- 
diant  time 

S4.  At  Geneva,  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Robert 
Samuel  Leslie  Muvllle,  fourth  son  of  Alexander, 
late  Earl  of  Levcn  and  Melville. 

25.  At  Dunfermline,  Min  Isabella  Sutherland, 
■econd  daughter  of  the  late  John  Sutherland,  Esq. 
of  Wester,  in  the  county  of  Caithness. 

26.  At  Perth,  Mr  George  Whitehead,  teacher 
of  modem  languages  In  the  Perth  Academy. 

-.  At  Clifton,  Martin  Whish,  Esq.  late  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Excise. 

27.  At  BeUevue  Place,  near  Linlithgow,  Dr 
William  Crawford  of  Littleton. 

—  At  Na  A,  Pilrig  Street,  Hugh  Reoch,  Esq. 
late  of  Forth  Bank. 

—  At  No.  12,  Surscon  Square,  Affnea  Hiune, 
youngest  daughter  of  Mr  James  Lockhart. 

—  At  Moimt  Marie,  near  Roslin,  Captain  Dun- 
can Macrae,  of  the  late  York  Rangers. 

—  At  2,  BcUevue  Crescent,  Willinm  Edmond- 
atonne,  second  son  of  Mr  Rutherfurd  of  the  Cus- 
toms. 

28.  At  the  Manse  of  Berthwick,  Miss  Wright. 

—  At  Dunae,  Alexander  Christie,  E^q.  of  Gruel- 
dykes. 

29.  At  her  house,  Lauriston  Place,  Mrs  Marion 
Bradfbte,  widow  of  the  Rev.  James  Bradfute,  cu- 
rate of  Market  Deeping,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln. 

30.  At  CUais,  on  his  return  to  England,  Augus- 
tus Donaklson,  Esq.  Commander  in  the  Royal 
Navy. 

—  At  Pathhead,  Fife,  Mrs  Thomas  Thomson, 
rcliet  of  the  Rev.  Thcunoas  Thomson,  minister 
there. 

31.  At  Barry's  Hote1,Edinburgh,Stcphcii  Shairp, 
late  his  Britannic  MiO«>ty's  Consul-Gencral  at  St 
Petersburjih. 

—  At  his  house,  Dysart,  Capt.  John  Reddle  of 
Redhouse,  late  Master  Attendant,  Madras. 

—  At  New  York,  John  Patrick,  nu>rchant, 
there,  second  son  of  the  late  John  Patiick,  Esq. 
of  Trcame,  Aynhire. 

—  At  Blackheath,  Eleanor  Henrietta  Victoria, 
daughter  and  only  child  of  the  Right  lion.  F.J. 
RoDincon. 

Nop.  1.  Of  typhus  fever.  In  the  31th  year 
of  his  age,  Mr  ThriA  Scott,  farmer  at  Bamyants 
of  Dalgaty,  and  proprietor  of  the  Mountblairy 
distillery,  Banffshire. 

9.  At  Carlisle,  Mr  Francis  Jollic,  proprietor  of 
the  Carlisle  Journal. 

—  At  Comely  Green,  Mrs  Hannah  Broujshton, 
wifiv  of  Thomas  Peat,  Kiq.  writer  to  the  signet. 

3.  At  LitUcton,  Perthshire,  (after  being  de- 
livered of  a  still-bom  daughter)  Mr«  Klnnear, 
yovnger  of  Lochton. 

4.  At  liOndon,  Mr  John  Johnston,  Captain  of 
the  London  and  Leith  Shipping  Company's  smack 
Ocean. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  Sharp,  late  writer, 
Cnboss. 

—  Mr  Robert  Robertson,  builder.  High  Street. 
-.  Ihr  Adam  Smith,  late  of  Stockbridge. 

—  At  his  house,  Canongate,  Mr  Joseph  Brown, 
jun.  baker. 

—  At  Mciklefolla,  parish  of  Fyvie,  the  Rev. 
James  Innes,  in  the  a<th  year  of  his  age,  and  10th 
of  his  ministry  to  the  Epincopalian  congregation 
In  that  place. 

—  At  Newton.  Kirkpatrick-Flcming,  George 
Rae,  Esq.  aged  72. 

,5.  At  Cupar,  Mrs  Isobel  Robertson,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Dr  Adamson. 

—  Mn  Helen  Lawrie,  wife  of  Mr  Wro.  Smith, 
solicitor,  Gayfleld  Square. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Isabella,  youngest  daughter 
of  Mr  Alexander  Howden,  Scotland  Street. 

—  At  Kirkaldy,  Mr  George  Sibbald,  surgeon. 
Royal  Navy. 

—  At  London,  Sir  lUduud  Hardinge,  Bart. 
Aged  71  years* 

6.  At  Lauder,  Mr  William  Altehison,  merdiant. 

7.  At  Wcat  Dairy,  Mr  John  Ryrie. 

—  At  Craihng  House,  James  Patoo,  Esq.  of 
Crailing* 

8.  At  the  Manse  of  Nigg,  aged  80,  the  Rev. 
David  Crudcn,  1>.  D.  57  yean  minister  of  that 
parish. 


Deaths^  [[Jan. 

8.  At  Edinburgh*  David  Ewart,  Esq.  depute- 
dcrk  of  Chancery. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Shanks,  wifeof  Mr  Jdkn 
Shanks,  formerly  of  South  BaltlUy,  Fife 

—  At  Edmonstone,  Mta  Henrietta  CeciHa  Balrd, 
wlfb  of  John  Wauchope  of  Edmoiutonc,  Elsq.  and 
daughter  of  Sir  James  Gardiner  Baird,  BarL  of 
Saughtonhall. 

—  At  Alehouse  Hill,  near  Peterhead,  in  the 
6Ist  year  of  her  age,  Mrs  James  Anderson. 

9.  At  Mellerstain,  in  her  THth  year,  Lady  Prln- ' 
gle,  relict  of  Sir  James  Prlngle,  Bart  of  StitehelL 

la  At  '2i,  Abcrcroraby  Place,  George  Graham 
Macdowall,  EKq.  fifth  wn  of  the  late  Day  Hort 
Macdowall,  Esq.  of  Walkinshaw  and  Ca«tlesemiile. 

—  At  Linlithgow  Manse,  the  Rev.  James  Dobie, 
D.  D.  in  the  8ist  year  of  his  age,  and  51th  of  hia 
ministry. 

—  Mrs  Anne  Gow,  wife  of  Mr  John  Strachan, 
merchant,  15,  Prince's  Street.  ■ 

—  At  Dundee,  David  Henderson,  Esq.  factor 
for  Lord  Douglas. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  William  Armstrong, 
brasa-founder. 

I'i,  In  the  83d  year  of  his  age,  and  54th  of  hh 
ministry,  the  Rev.  Andrew  Scott,  minister  of 
Stitchell. 

—  At  the  Vicarage  House,  at  Banstcd,  Surrey, 
Mrs  Buckle,  wife  of  the  Rev.  William  Buckle, 
and  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  John  Stewart,  and 
sister  of  Sir  Geoige  Stewart  of  Grandtully,  Bart. 

—  At  his  house,  Prestonpans,  Mr  John  Smith, 
aged  84  years. 

—  At  Ca^vcrock  Manse,  Robert  M*Morinc, 
Esq.  of  Kirklebride.  , 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Margaret  Araot,  rcllcC  . 
of  Hugo  Amot,  Ksq.  of  Balcormo,  advocate 

—  At  Banff,  William  Davidson,  Ettq.  solicitor. 

14.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Jean  Campbell,  widow 
of  William  Cam])bel1,  Esq.  of  Duneaves. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mi&s  Anne  Davidson,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  John  Davidson,  Esq.  of  Ravdrig. 

15.  At  London,  Captain  Blair  of  Pitpointie,  late 
wood-merchant  in  Dimdce. 

16.  At  Scacot,  near  Leith,  David  Ogilvy,  Esq.  • 

—  The  Rev.  David  Waddel,  Shiels,  Bclhelvie; 
and  at  London,  on  the  12th,  his  youngest  son,'- 
William,  a^ed  S-'t. 

—  At  Lcith,  Margaret,  daughtcrof  Ad.  WhitCr 
Esq. 

18.  At  Greenock,  Mr  Duncan  Gray,  shipmaster, 
formerly  of  the  Royal  Navy. 

—  At  the  Man&e  of  Carnock,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Thomson,  late  of  Arbroath. 

—  At  Cheltenham,  Sir  James  Monck,  fbnnerly 
Chief  Justice  in  Lower  Canada. 

<-  At  Dalrcoch,  Mrs  Small,  wife  of  Pat.  Small, 
Esq.  of  Dirnanean. 

—  At  Dumfries,  John  Anderson,  Esq.  banker, 
aged  82. 

—  At  Dumfries,  in  the82d  yearof  herage,  Mrs 
Christian  Smith,  daughter  of  the  late  John  Smith, 
Esq.  of  Drongan,  A;^shirc,  and  relict  of  W.  M» 
Clark,  Esq.  for  many  years oneof  the  magistrates 
of  Dumfries. 

—  At  his  house,  in  Albemarle  Street,  London, 
Lieut.-GeDCTal  Alexander  Kyd. 

26.  At  HighlHiry  Place,  London,  in  the  8Sd 
year  of  his  age,  John  Nichols,  Esq.  F.S.A.  authot 
of  the  "  History  of  Leicestershire,'^  and  «•  Literary 
Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  and  for 
nearly  fifty  years  editor  of  the  Gentleman's  Magan 
sine. 

—  At  Pitgaveny  House,  John  Brander,  Esq.  of 
Pitgavcny. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  "Vl'iis  Jane  Smellie,  daughter 
of  the  late  William  SmdUe,  Esq.  author  of  ••  The 
Philosophy  of  Natural  1 1  i:>tory,^  and  translator  of 
Buflhn. 

28.  At  his  house,  No.  ?,  Baxter's  Place,  Edin- 
burgh, in  the  71st  year  of  his  age,  and  the  50th  of 
hte  ministry,  the  Rev.  James  Ilall,  D.D.  minister 
of  the  United  Asiuociate  Congregation  of  Brough- 
ton  Place,  and  for  many  years  the  Father  of  the 
"Edinburgh  United  Associate  Presbytery. 

Lately,  In  Jamaica,  Mr  William  Maxwell,  late 
of  Dumfries. 

—  At  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  in  the  r»3d  year  of 
his  age,  the  Rev.  Archibald  Gray,  D.D.  miuinter 
of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  and  for 
thirty  years  paf^tor  of  st  Mattlww's  church  there. 
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Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnanoe  in  the  field. 
And  Hearen's  artillery  thunder  in  the  sky ; 
Hare  I  not,  in  a  pitdted  battle,  heard 
Loud  laruros,  neighing  &teed^  and  trumpets  clang ! 
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aNODOILASS'fl  NAUIATIYK  OF  THE  BaBMEAB  WAR.* 


KoTHiNo  can  more  fully  evinct 
the  state  of  deplorable  and  nnworthy 
ignorance  in  wnich  the  people  of  thiA^ 
country  are  content  to  remain  respect- 
ing  the  afiairs  of  the  Indian  empire, 
than  the  many  erroneous  opinions 
which  hATe  gone  abroad,  as  to  the 
causes  and  origin  of  the  Burmese 
war.  It  is  but  yesterday,  so  to  speak, 
that  the  Tery  existence  of  a  Burmese 
sovereignty  was  known  to  tu.  The 
Court  of  IMrectors  and  the  Board  of 
Contxtd  have,  indeed,  been  lone  aware 
of  the  increasing  power  of  that  ad« 
venturous  nation,  whilst  the  hostile 
fceHngs  of  its  rulers  towards  their 
European  neighbours,  a  protracted 
series  of  recriminating  negotiations 
has  sufficed  to  prove.  But  among  the 
people  of  England,  in  genend, — ^nay, 
more,  among  the  members  of  the  le* 
giskture  itsdf, — at  least,  among  such 
of  them  as  are  not  intimately  con« 
neeted  with  the  administration  of  the 
Indian  government,  we  question  whe- 
ther ten  individu^  can .  be  found, 
who,  three  years  ago,  could  so  much 
as  point  out  upon  the  map,  the  situa- 
tion either  of  Ava  or  Rangoon.  The 
consequence  was,  that  intelligence  of 
the  rupture  no  sooner  reached  this 
country,  than  a  universal  outcry 
arose,  and  Lord  Amherst  was  con* 
demned,  by  the  united  voice  of  the 
nation,  as  a  rash,  inconsiderate,  and 
ambitious  governor.  The  old.  ground 
of  complaint  against  the  local  autho- 


rities was  assumed, — ^they  were  a6> 
cused  of  seeking  the  war,  for  the  sake 
of  augmentbg  a  territory,  already  too 
extensive,  in  order  that  their  own 
private  fortunes  or  expectations  might 
be  advanced,— and  it  was  gravely  aak.» 
ed,  on  all  hands,  whether  the  acqni<» 
sition  of  a  desert  island  was  an  olgeet^ 
for  the  attainment  of  which,  an  ap* 
peal  to  arms  ought  to  be  made?  There 
was  excessive  mlly  in  all  this,— yet  it 
arose  naturally  and  unavoidably  out 
of  that  indiffi^'ence  towards  the  oon« 
dition  of  our  most  important  depefw 
dency,  with  which  we  hare  taken  so 
many  occasions  to  reproach  our  fellow* 
countrymen. 

A  new  light  begins  at  length  to 
break  in  upon  us.  It  is  whispmd  in 
more  than  one  coterie,  that  though 
the  war  might  hare  been  poetpoUM, 
and  ought  to  have  been  postponed, 
Ull  mdre  eflfecdve  preparations  to?  its 
prosecution  had  been  made,  any  hope 
of  avoiding  it  entirely,  was  ground-* 
less.  Such,  we  believe,  to  be,  to  ft 
certain  extent  at  least,  the  real  state 
oi  the  case.  The  seeds  ci  hostility 
between  the  Supreme  Government  and 
bis  Golden*footed  Mi^esty  had  been 
sown  for  Years, — they  coiud  not  but 
bring  fortn  fruit  sooner  or  later.  Be* 
fore  we  proceed  to  notice  the  contents 
of  the  interesting  Tolume,  whose  title 
is  predxed  to  this  paper,  we  shall  en« 
deavour,  in  as  few  wends  as  possible, 
to  satii^  our  readers  on  this  head. 


•  A  Hsrrstive  of  the  Bunnese  War.  By  Msjor  Snodgnss,  MiWUrj  %ecc^^>rs^ 
the  ComiBsfNier  of  tb0  ExpeiiUoOy  Md  Assistilft  ToUUcsl  A^«ivt  \ii  K:<nu  \iQ 
dans  Jaitn  Mamjr* 
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by  Uying  before  them  a  sketch  of  the 
matiTe  positions  in  which  the  belli- 
gerent powers  stood  towards  each 
otber^  previous  to  the  comiDencement 
of  hostilities. 

It  is  rather  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  since  the  Burmese,  having  over- 
run the  proTinces,  or,  to  speak  more 
accurately^  the  independent  principa- 
lities, of  Arracan,  Assam,  and  Cachar, 
established  themselves  upon  the  east- 
em  frontier  of  our  Asiatic  possessions. 
By  this  arrangement  we  found  our- 
selves suddenly  brought  into  contact, 
—not  with  a  few  petty  Rajahs,  pos- 
sessing neither  the  power  nor  the  in- 
clination to  make  encroachments, — 
but  with  a  people,  flushed  with  con- 
quest, ambitious  to  a  degree,  and  too 
Ignorant  of  our  resources,  as  well  as 
too  confident  in  their  own,  to  be  at 
much  pains,  or  to  make  any  sacrifices, 
for  the  preservation  of  friendly  rela« 
jtions. 

The  first  act  of  aggression,  on  the 
part  of  our  new  neighbours,  occurred 
uuring  the  government  of  Sir  John 
Shore.  Three  criminals  having  fled 
across  the  border,  the  Burmese  hesi- 
tated not  to  violate  our  territory  in 
pursuit  of  them ;  and  open  hostilities 
were  then  prevented,  only  because  the 
•fficer  who  commanded  the  invading 
force  chanced  to  be  a  man  of  modera- 
tion. But  the  act  of  invasion  was  not 
forgotten  by  us,  whilst  the  prompti« 
tuoe  displayed  on  our  side  to  repel 
■  Tioleiice  by  violence,  rankled  like  a 
poisoned  wound,  in  the  minds  of  our 
neighbours.  No  great  while  elapsed 
ere  fresh  causes  of  dispute  arose ;  and 
they  were  of  a  more  serious,  as  well 
•8  of  a  more  permanent  nature. 

The  tyranny  exercised  by  the  Bur- 
mese governors  of  Arracan,  drove  great 
multitudes  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
province,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of 
Mughs,  to  seek  an  asylum  within  our 
territory.  Of  these  Mughs,  a  consider- 
able colony  had  been  established  in 
Chittagon^  many  years  ago ;  and  thi- 
ther their  countrymen  not  unnatu- 
rally betook  themselves,  as  soon  as 
they  found  that  there  was  neither 
safety  nor  freedom  lor  them  at  home. 
The  English  government  was  not 
blind  to  the  mischierous  results  which 
were  likely  to  follow  this  step ; — it 
did  its  best  not  only  to  hinder  fresh 
colonists  from  arriving,  but  to  send 
2wdl  such  as  had  already  sov^t  safe- 
^  wMIn,die  bouDds  of  the  empire. 


But  the  refugees  were  so  resolute, — 
dedaring  that  they  would  rather  pe- 
rish on  the  spot  than  again  throw 
themselves  into  the  hands  of  their  tv- 
ranu, — that  English  humanity  could 
not  withstand  the  appeal.  They  were 
received,  and,  as  early  as  the  year 
1799,  two-thirds  of  the  Mughs  of 
Arracan  are  supposed  to  have  deserted 
the  habitations  of  their  fathers.  All 
these, — that  is  to  say,  all  who  perish- 
ed not  of  want, — were  established  upon 
the  waste  lands,  of  which  there  are 
large  tracts  in  Chittagong;  and  thev 
were  provided  with  food,  and  witn 
materials  for  the  erection  &  huts,  at 
the  public  expense. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
the  Burmese  would  look  with  indif- 
ference upon  proceedings  such  as 
these.  Jealous  of  what  they  regarded 
as  a  slur  upon  their  reputation,  and 
anxious  to  recover  their  slayes,  an 
oirmy  of  four  thousand  men  broke  into 
the  province,  and  stockading  them- 
selves in  the  woods,  carried  on,  du- 
ring several  weeks,  a  desultory  warfare 
with  our  troops.  The  commander  of 
this  force  addres8c<l,  at  the  same  time, 
a  letter  of  expostulation  to  the  civil 
magistrate  of  Chittagong,  demanding, 
in  the  name  of  his  sovereign,  that  the 
fugitives  should  be  given  up ;  whilst 
a  threat  was  held  out,  that  in  case  the 
demand  were  not  complied  with,  other 
armies  would  speedily  arrive  to  en- 
force it.  To  a  message  couched  in 
such  terms,  Mr  Stonehouse  would 
only  reply,  by  stating,  that  no  nego- 
tiation would  be  listened  to  whilst  a 
Burmese  armed  force  occupied  a  po- 
sition within  the  British  territory ; 
and  the  invaders  reftising  to  withdraw, 
they  were  attacked,  llie  attack,  which 
took  place  on  the  I8th  July  17^ 
failed ;  but  the  enemy  soon  afterwards 
fell  back,  of  their  own  accord,  across 
the  frontier. 

At  this  juncture  it  was  imprudent- 
ly resolved  to  settle  the  refugees  per- 
manently in  the  district  between  the 
Ramoo  River  and  the  Naaf ;  that  k 
to  say,  within  sight  of  their  ancient 
homes,  and  in  the  immediate  presence 
of  their  conquerors.  This  was  done, 
partly  because  the  territory  chanced 
to  be  without  legal  claimants,  and 
partly  under  the  mistaken  notion,  that 
the  Mughs  would  form  a  usefid  bar- 
rier between  us  and  the  Burmese.  It 
was  urged  likewise,  by  Captain  Cox, 
at  wboie  sviggcstiou  the  arrangement 
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wu  eotered  iato^  that  *^  The  vicinity  of  mcnt,  for  the  invasion  of  the  Coinpa« 

the  Kft,  and  the  three  navigahle  rivcrsy  ny't  territories.    The  immediate  ob« 

would  prove  an  abundant  resource  in  Ject  of  that  invasion  was  represented 

the  arude  of  provisions,  as  the  na-  to  be  the  subjugation  of  Chittagong 


tives  of  Arracan  are  very  expert  fi^er- 
mcD."  Bat  the  danger  of  continual 
quamek  between  men  feeling  towards 
each  other  as  the  settlers  and  the  Bur- 
mese felt,  was,  if  not  overlooked,  at 
all  events  treated  as  trifling.  Matters 
turned  out  exactly  as  might  have  been 
anticipated.  The  Mugns,  instead  of 
sitting  down  like  peaceable  colonists, 
to  clear  awav  fwests,  and  cultivate 
fields,  formea  themselves  into  bands 
of  marauders ;  and,  under  different 
chiefs,  made  destructive  inroads  into 
the  country  which  they  still  regarded 
as  their  own. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Burmese  go« 
vemment  continued  to  press  its  requi- 
sition for  the  reraoTsl  of  those,  whom 
it  termed  its  sulgects,  out  of  the  Bri* 
ti^  territory.  The  requisition  was 
firmlv,  though  temperately,  rejected^ 
but  the  negotiations  which,  for  a  time, 
had  been  (inducted  as  between  fnend- 
ly  powers,  ended  at  last  in  open 
recrimination  and  complaint.  The 
Mughs  were  finally  followed  within 
the  Company's  territory,  and  a  rup« 
lure  seemed  at  hand. 

In  the  year  1613,  a  mission  reached 
Calcutta  from  the  Viceroy  of  Pegu, 
one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  Burmese 
empire.    It  was  preceded  by  a  person 
charged  with  a  commission  from  the 
King  to  the  dty  of  Benares,  to  collect 
certain  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos.  It 
waa  more  than  surmised  that  the  true 
object  of  that  mission  was  to  stir  up  the 
hostile  feelings  of  the  Hindoo  states 
against  the  English ;  yet  the  deputy 
was  permitted  to  proceed ;  and  be  ac- 
tually spent  his  time,  not  in  searching 
for  manuscripts,  but  in  conducting 
political  intrigues,  and  hatching  ex- 
tensive conspiracies.    An  attempt  was 
likewise  made    to    follow  a  similar 
course  at  Delhi ;  but  the  messenger 
dispatched  thither  was  refused  a  pass- 
port ;  and  the  English  government 


and  Dacca ;  but  no  doubt  was  enter* 
tained,  had  that  succeeded,  an  effort 
vrould  have  been  made  to  expel  the 
English  from  India  altogether.  It  waa 
in  vain  that  our  government  offered 
explanation  after  explanation  of  the 
motives  which  actuated  it  in  its  befaa« 
viour  towards  the  Mughs.  With  such 
explanations  the  Burmese  were  far 
from  satisfied ;  and  it  must  be  confess- 
ed, that  the  behaviour  of  the  refugees 
was  not  such  as  to  induce  men,  who 
looked  at  things  through  the  medium 
of  oriental  policy  alone,  to  believe,  that 
they  were  not  encouraged  in  their  bos* 
tile  proceedings  by  the  power  which 
sheltered  and  protected  them,    and 
which  positively  refused  to  deliver 
into  their  hands  the  most  notorious 
and  daring  of  the  marauders.  Among 
these  there  was  one,  by  name  King 
Verring,  whose    influence  over  hia 
countrymen  seems  to  have  been  un<- 
bounded.    This  man,  inflamed  by  a 
qiirit  of  relentless  hatred,  persisted,  in 
defiance  of  checks  and  losses,  to  make 
incursions,  year  after  year,  into  the 
Burmese  country ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
though  several  of  his  letters,  in  whidi 
his  desicn  of  continuing  this  system  aa 
long  as  fife  remained  to liim,was  avow- 
ed, fell  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Minto, 
that  scrupulous  regard  to  fine  feel- 
ings which  exists  only  in  the  imagina- 
tions of  Englishmen,  hindered  him 
from  being  at  once  given  over,  as  he 
ought  to  have  been  given  over,  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  people,  whom  he  thus 
uselessly  irritated. 

On  the  retirement  of  Lord  Minto, 
the  late  Marquis  of  Hastings  succeed- 
ed to  the  Supreme  Government,  and 
found  an  open  breadi  with  the  Bur- 
mese all  but  effected.  By  an  exercise 
of  that  soimd  judgment  for  which, 
above  all  the  governors  which  India 
has  had,  his  Lordship  was  distinguish* 
ed,  he  managed  to  ninder  ita  occur* 


undCTtook,  on  his  furnishing  a  list  of    rence.  The  previous  government  had. 


the  writings  required,  to  procure  them, 
or  any  others,  and  transmit  them  at 
once  to  the  Court  of  Ava. 

Such,  however,  were  not  the  only 
symptoms  of  animosity  displayed  to- 
warns  us  at  this  time  by  the  Burmese. 
The  dispatches  of  the  Supreme  Go- 
vernment speak  of  active  preparations 
on  the  part  of  the  Burmese /^vcrn- 


however,  so  decidedly  declared  against 
delivering  up  any  of  the  marauders, 
that  Lorn  Hastings  felt  himself  in 
some  degree  compelled  to  adhere  to 
that  system,  though  he  so  far  humour- 
ed his  neighbours  as  to  permit  a  Bur- 
mese force  to  follow  the  depredators 
into  the  forests  of  Chittagong,  with 
which  the  Bxit»dx\x(»o\|iikiitss^tcci^^ 
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•o  oo-operate;  Bttt  even  tbia  would 
iK)t  Mtisfy  these  inBolent  savages. 
"Xliey  insisted^  "  that  the  Burmese 
troops  entering  the  British  territories, 
should  be  supplied  by  the  English  go- 
vernment ndtn  arms,  ammunition,  and 
proyisi<ms  ;"  and  because  to  that  re« 

Suisition  the  Crovemor-*  General  would 
y  no  means  agree,  all  farther  negoti- 
ations on  the  subject  were  broken  off. 
The  British  agent,  moreover,  sent  to 
announce  the  refusal  of  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council,  was  placed  in  tem- 
porary confinement  by  the  Burmese 
ruler. 

From  that  period  (the  year  1814)  up 
to  the  year  1824,  the  two  powers  cou- 
linoed  to  stand  towards  each  other  in 
the  situation  of  ostensible  friends  and 
secret  enemies.  Messages  of  comjdaint 
•od  remonstrance  arrived  from  time  to 
time  at  the  capital  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
empire ;  which  were  met  by  protesta- 
tions and  assurances  of  every  wish  on 
our  part  to  put  a  stop  to  the  evil 
mentioned,  and  avoid  a  quarrel.  But 
the  Mughs,  under  one  leader  or  ano- 
ther, persisted  in  carrying  on  their 
predatory  operations;  nor  could  the 
advice  of  Mr  Pechell,  the  British  resi- 
dent in  Chittagong,  prevail  upon  the 
authorities  at  Calcutta  to  make  so 
much  as  one  example.  An  excellent 
opportunity  wus  afforded  them  of  fol- 
lowing that  advice  in  1817,  had  they 
been  so  disposed,  in  the  person  of  a 
noted  freebooter,  narotd  Charipo.  But 
Lord  Hastings  was  then  abisent  in 
Hindustan ;  Uie  Vice-President  feared 
to  take  so  decided  a  step,  and  Charipo, 
instead  of  being  delivered  up,  as  his 
robbcaiea  and  tne  interests  of  the  em- 
pire required,  was  tried  by  our  Mahom 
medam  /aw,  and,  on  account  of  the  ab- 
JOBce  of  some  testimony  which  thut 
roost  abaurd  of  all  absurd  codes  re- 
quires, waa  acquitted.  This  was  too 
much  for  the  Burmeao  to  endure,  and 
ftwa  that  hour  thcjr  aet  themselves 
sedulously  to  work  tor  the  purpose  of 
.embroiling  us  with  the  whole  of  India. 
NotwitluitamUnc  an  act  of  good 
faith  on  our  part,  the  delivering  up  of 
two  fictitious  emissaries,  who,  profess- 
ing to  come  from  the  Court  of  Ava, 
were  discovered  to  be  impostors,  the 
Burmese  appear  to  have  fully  deter- 
mined, in  tne  year  1818,  upon  a  for- 
.  mal  commencement  of  hostilities.  The 
sou  of  the  Higah  of  Ilamere  accord- 
ingly arrived  at  Chittagong,  desiring  to 
prSoced  io  CaleuitM,  Chat  he  might  de- 


liver into  the  hands  of  the  Governor- 
General  a  letter  which  bis  father,  ac- 
cording to  his  assertion,  had  written 
at  the  express  command  of  the  King 
of  Ava.  Of  that  letter  an  authenti- 
cated copy  was  delivered  to  Mr  Pe- 
chell, and  it  was  found  to  contain  in 
substance  the  following  declaration: 
*'  The  countries  of  Chittagong  and 
Dacca,  Moorshedabad  and  Casaimba- 
sar,  do  not  belong  to  India.  Those 
countries  are  ours.  The  British  go- 
vernment is  faithless;  this  waa  not 
formerly  the  case.  It  is  not  your  right 
to  receive  the  revenues  of  those  coun- 
tries ;  it  is  proper  that  you  should 
pay  the  revenue  of  those  countries 
to  us.  If  you  do  not  pay  it,  we  will 
destroy  your  country."  Such  a  com- 
munication amounted,  in  point  of 
fact,  to  a  declaration  of  war.  But 
Lord  Hastings,  by  affecting  to  believe 
the  document  a  forgery,  *'  evaded,"  as 
he  says  himself,  ''  the  necessity  of  no- 
ticing an  insolent  step,  foreseeing  that 
his  Burmese  Majesty  would  be  tho- 
roughly glad  of  the  excuse  to  remain 
quiet,  when  he  learned  that  his  secret 
allies  had  been  subdued."  The  secret 
allies  here  spoken  of  were  the  Mahrat- 
tas  and  other  states,  with  whom,  in 
consequence  of  Burmese  plotting,  we 
had  been  involved  ;  but,  before  the 
Burmese  could  take  the  field,  they 
were  all  overthrown,  and  Lord  Has- 
tings's expectation  proved  well  ground- 
ed. 

Such  was  the  state  of  aflfkirs  be- 
tween the  English  government  and 
the  government  of  Ava,  during  a  long 
series  of  years ;  and  though  uie  ma- 
nagement of  able  politicians,  and  a 
happy  concurrence  of  events,  succeed- 
ed in  delaying  the  rupture  ftxim  one 
yeov  to  another,  it  must  have  been 
evident  to  all  men  of  common  obser- 
vation, that  a  rupture  would  occur 
sooner  or  later.  It  did  occur,  and  at 
a  moment  when  we  were  but  too  little 
prepared  for  it.  Here  then  is  the 
error  with  which,  in  our  judgment, 
I^rd  Amherst  and  the  lo<^  govern- 
ment are  justly  cliargeable.  Knowing, 
OS  they  could  not  but  know,  tlie  hostile 
feeling  towards  tho  Knglish,  which 
existed  on  the  part  of  the  Burmese, 
they  ought  to  have  maile  every  prepa- 
ration tor  war,  even  whilst  they  pro- 
fessed not  to  look  lor  it;  and  above 
all,  a  jUan  of  operations,  less  hazard- 
ous and  not  less  effectual,  than  that 
actually  followed  up,  oughcto  have 
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been  deYiaed*  But  the  attention  of  our 
nilen  was  otherwiBc  emnloved ;  and 
when  at  last  they  founa  theinsclvca 
under  the  necesnty  of  taking  up  arms^ 
they  did  to,  with  a  capital  exposed  and 
open  to  an  inroad  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy,  wldch  was  not  made,  only  be* 
cause  they  could  not  dream  of  the 
possible  success  of  such  an  underta^ 
king. 

Of  the  campaigns  of  the  British 
army,  which,  under  the  command  of 
Migor-General  Sir  Archibald  Camp* 
bell,  invaded  the  Burmese  country, 
and  oompelled  the  Burmese  monarch 
to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace  within  three 
days'  marchofhisown capital,  we  have, 
in  the  work  now  before  us,  as  spirited 
and  lively  a  narrative  as  has  proceed- 
ed from  the  x>en  of  any  military  writer 
of  the  day.    Major  Snodgrass  has  ex- 
pressed himself  easily  and  naturally, 
fie  has  told  his  tale  like  a  gentleman 
and  a  sohlier ;  and  we  are  free  to  con- 
fess, that  he  has  given  to  the  history 
of  the  Burmese  war  a  desree  of  inte- 
rest, of  which,  till  we  read  his  volume, 
we  hsotlly  believed  it  to  be  capable. 
Nor  is  this  all.    Filling  an  important 
situation  near  the  commander-in-chief, 
the  Major  has  been  enabled  to  convey 
a  mass  of  information  respecting  the 
general  plans  and  arrangements  of  the 
war,  which  few,  besides  himself,  would 
have  had  the  means  to  convey.    We 
cannot  pav  him  a  higher  compliment^ 
nor  one  of  which  he  is  more  worthy, 
than  by  taking  his  narrative  as  our 
text-book,  in  the  brief  outline  that  we 
intend  to  draw  out  of  the  operations 
of  the  force,  which,  in  the  language  of 
Napoleon  Buonaparte,  may  be  termed 
"  The  army  of  Rangoon  and  Ava." 

AU  the  world  knows,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  certain  insolent  proceedings 
on  the  part  of  the  Burmese,  particu- 
larly in  the  unjustitiable  arrest  of  a  few 
European  and  American  missionaries 
resident  in  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
occupation  of  a  district  lying  within 
the  hne  of  our  possessions,  it  was  de- 
termined, in  the  year  I82i,  to  declare 
war  against  them.    It  was  further  de- 
termined, not  to  wait  till  a  Burmese 
army  should  penetrate  into  the  frontier 
provinces,  but  to  fit  out  an  expedition 
for  the  subjugation  of  Rangoon,  the 
principal  sea-port  in  the  Bunnan  em- 
pire.   For  this  purpose,  a  force  of  five 
or  six  thousand  men,  from  tlic  Bengal 
and  Madras  Presidencies,  assemblcti  at 
Port  Comwallis,  in  the  Great  Anda- 


man Island,  and,  under  the  eommand 
of  Major-Genend  Sir  Archibald  Camp- 
bell, set  sail  on  the  fourth  of  May  for 
their  point  of  destination. 

The  capture  of  Rangoon  was  effect- 
ed without  any  other  opposition  than 
a  short  and  ill-directed  fire  from  a 
battery  facing  the  river ;  and  the 
troops  landing  found  themselves  in 
possession  of  a  deserted  town,  com^ 
posed  of  miserable  wooden  huts.  All 
the  inhabitants  had  fled  on  their  ap« 
proach  ;  all  supplies  of  provisions  and 
stores  had  been  removed ;  indeed,  the 
only  important  result  of  the  business^ 
was  the  release  of  a  number  of  foreign 
prisoners,  whom  the  governor,  as  soon 
as  he  heard  of  the  approaching  expe- 
dition, had  doomed  to  death. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that 
the  British  army  set  out  upon  its  pre* 
sent  undertaking  totally  unprovided 
with  all  means  of  advancing  beyond 
Rangoon,  either  by  land  or  water. 
There  were  no  draft  cattle,  no  wag-i 
gons,  no  boats,  the  stores  were  of  tne 
most  scanty  kind — in  fact,  it  seems  as 
if  the  government  had  calculated  upon 
nothing  farther  than  the  seizure  of 
this  solitary  sea-port,  in  the  anticipa^ 
tion,  that  tne  instant  its  fall  became 
known,   his    Golden-footed  Majesty 
would  sue  for  peace.    If  such  were 
really  the  sentiments  of  those  at  the 
head  of  affairs,  never  did  any  set  of 
men  more  remarkably  mistake  the  na- 
ture of  the  people  with  whom  they 
were  embroiled.     The  appearance  <« 
an  invading  force  within  his  territory, 
so  far  from  intimidating,  only  excited 
in  the  King  of  Ava  a  tenfold  degree  of 
indignation  ;  whilst  such  was  the  vigi* 
lance  and  activity  of  his  officers,  that» 
within  a  few  weeks  after  its  arrival, 
the  army  found  itself  inclosed  within  a 
cordon  of  troops,  and  shut  up  in  a 
place  desolate  and  barren.    The  hope 
which  had  been  encouraged  of  assistance 
from  the  Peguers,  was  found  futile ; 
and  above  all,  the  rainy  season  was  at 
hand.    To  speak  plainly  and  to  the 
purpose— never  was  any  military  ex- 
pedition more  rashly  or  improvidently 
embarked  upon.  That  it  ended  not  in 
an  absolute  defeat,  is  owing  wholly  to 
the  skill  of  its  commander,  and  to  the 
valour  and  patience  of  the  troops.  The 
following  is  Major  Snodgraps's  account 
of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
army  at  this  time. 

*'  For  many  days  after  the  <)i«cfiilmrk- 
ation  of  the  troops,  a  \iov^  vNWi  t«\AV 
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tained  Uiit  the  inbabirantt,  confidinfi^  in 
the  invitatioiu  and  promises  of  protrc- 
tion  that  were  circulated  about  the  couiw 
try,  would  return  to  their  homes  and 
afford  aome  prospect  of  local  supplies 
during  the  time  we  were  obviouslj  doom- 
ed to  remain  stationary;  but  the  removal 
of  the  people  from  their  houses,  was  only 
the  preliminaiy  to  a  concerted  plan  of 
lapng  waste  the  country  in  our  front,  in 
tbe  hope  that  starvation  would  speedily 
foffct  the  army  to  leave  their  shores— « 
fjrstem  long  steadily  persevered  in  with  a 
■kill  and  unrelenting  indifference  to  the 
tufferings  of  the  poor  inhabitants,  that 
too  clearly  marked  to  what  extremes  a 
Burmese  government  and  its  chiefs  were 
eapable  of  proceeding  in  defence  of  their 
eonntry.  Every  day's  experience  only 
increased  our  disappointment,  and  proved 
bow  little  was  known  of  the  character  of 
the  nation  we  had  to  deal  with. 

**  The  enemy's  troops  and  new-raised 
levies  were  gradually  collecting  in  our 
front  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  a 
eordon  was  speedily  formed  around  our 
cantonments,  capable,  indeed,  of  being 
ftirced  at  every  point,  but  possessing,  in 
a  remarkable  degree,  all  the  qualities  re- 
quisite for  harassing  and  wearing  out  in 
fruitless  exertions  the  strength  and  ener- 
gies  of  European  or  Indian  troops.  Hid 
from  our  view  on  every  side  in  the  darkness 
of  a  deep,  and,  to  regular  bodies,  impene- 
trable forest,  far  beyoiid  which  the  inhabi- 
tants and  all  the  cattle  of  the  Rangoon  dis- 
trict had  been  driven,  the  Burmese  chiefs 
earned  on  their  operations,  and  matu- 
red their  future  schemes,  with  vigilance, 
•ecrecy,  and  activity.  Neither  rumour 
nor  intelligence  of  what  was  passing 
within  his  posts  ever  reached  us.  Beyond 
the  invisible  line  which  cireumscribed  our 
position,  all  was  mystery  or  vagtie  con- 
jecture. 

When  the  British  army  arrived  at 
Rangoon,  it  happened  that  the  whole 
disposable  force  of  the  Burman  empire 
was  collected  on  the  frontiers  of  Chit- 
tagong.  Such,  however,  were  the  ex* 
crtions  of  the  government^  and  so  well 
disposed  were  the  people  to  second 
these  exertions,  that  on  the  first  alarm 
numerous  bodies  of  armed  men  started 
up  on  all  sides.  It  is  the  custom  of 
the  Burmese,  never,  when  thev  can  he 
avoided,  to  face  an  enemy  in  the  field. 
They  stockade  themselves  with  singu- 
kr  skill  and  celerity^  and  thus  fight  to 
advantage :  they  hiad  hitherto  fought 
only  to  conquer.  But  the  apparent 
timidity  of  their  invaders  temptetl  thcni 
in  some  degree  to  deviate  from  their 


ordinary  course.  They  dosed  nmnd 
our  pickets  every  hour  more  and  more 
nearly ;  and  occasionally  ventured  to 
try  the  fortune  of  a  nocturnal  attack. 
To  rid  himself  from  this  nuisance, 
as  well  as  that  he  mi^ht  open  a  way 
for  the  inhabitants,  if  they  shoula 
be  80  disposed,  to  return  to  their 
homes.  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  re- 
solved to  make  a  recognisance.  With 
this  design  he  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  four  companies  of  Europeans,  two 
field-pieces,  and  four  hundi^  native 
infantry,  and  moved  upon  the  enemy's 
line.  We  shall  transcribe  the  narra« 
tive  of  this  first  encounter  betweeu  the 
hostile  forces. 

**  A  few  minutes*  march  brought  our 
advance  guard  in  contact  with  the  first 
stockade,  erected  upon  the  pathway  by 
which  the  troops  advanced,  with  its 
shoulders  thrown  back  into  the  jungle  on 
either  flank.  The  work  being  still  in- 
complete, little  opposition  was  made,  the 
Burmese  retiring  through  the  wood,  af- 
ter discharging  a  few  shots.  The  column 
continuing  to  advance  along  a  winding 
pathway,  scarcely  admitting  two  men  to 
march  abreast ;  at  every  opening  of  the 
jungle,  parties  of  the  enemy  were  seen 
retiring  slowly  in  our  front ;  and  at  every 
turn  of  the  road,  breast- works,  and  half- 
finished  stockades,  hastily  abandoned, 
proved  that  so  .early  a  visit  was  neither 
anticipated  nor  provided  for.  After  an 
advance  of  five  miles,  the  road  suddenly 
entering  some  rice-fields,  intersected  by 
a  morass  and  rivulet,  rendered  passable 
by  a  long  and  narrow  wooden  bridge, 
the  enemy  was  here  seen  in  some  foroe^ 
attempting  a  formation,  for  the  purpose 
of  defending  the  passage;  but  the  fins  of 
the  two  field-pieces  compelling  them,  to 
abandon  that  intention,  they  continued 
their  retreat  into  the  woods. 

*•  The  weather,  which  had  hitherto 
been  fine,  now  threatened  one  of  those 
storms  which  generally  usher  in  the 
south-west  monsoon ;  the  rain  began  to 
&11  in  torrents,  ths  guns  could  be  drag- 
ged no  farther,  and  the  native  in£sntry 
were  in  consequence  left  to  guard  them ; 
the  General  having  determined  to  push 
on  rapidly  with  tlie  four  European  com- 
panies, as  far  as  the  plain  of  Joazoang,  in 
the  hope  of  liberating  some  of  the  peace- 
ably-disposed inhabitants  from  their  mi- 
litary despots ;  well  assured,  that  if  suc- 
cessful, their  release  would  be  followed 
by  the  subsequent  desertion  of  their  male 
relations,  for  whose  fidelity  they  were 
held  in  pledge.  The  road,  again  enter- 
'  iiig  the  junglt',  continned  winding  through 
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it  for  upwMdt  of  a  mile»  until  at  length 
the  czteBttva  plain  of  Joazoang  opemd 
in  oor  froot.  It  tppeared  about  four  miles 
in  length,  and  nearlj  one  in  breadth; 
bounded  on  one  flank  by  a  Uiick  con- 
tiDued  jungle,  and  on  the  other  by  a 
creek,  the  banks  of  which  were  also  co- 
vered with  a  belt  of  brushwood.  About 
a  mile  distant  from  where  the  column 
emerged  from  the  forest,  and  situated  in 
a  narrow  gorge  of  the  plain,  flanked  by 
a  jungle  on  either  hand,  and  at  no  great 
distance  apart,  stood  the  villages  of 
Tangboo  and  Joazoang;  behind  these 
Tillages  appeared  a  cloud  of  smoke,  as  if 
proceeding  from  a  concourse  of  people 
eooldog ;  and  we  now  confidently  anti- 
cipated the  pleasure  of  breaking  through 
the  cordon  of  annoyance  that  had  so 
Jong  sumMinded  us,  and  of  liberating  the 
people  of  Rangoon  from  their  state  of 
bondage. 

<*  The  stonn  still  continued  with  great 
violence  ;  but,  with  the  prospect  of  em- 
ployment before  them,  tlie  soldiers  cheer- 
fully oaarched  on,  knee-deep  in  water, 
through  the  rice-grounds.    The  enemy 
was   now    seen    in    such    considerable 
bodies^  moving  out  from  the  rear  of  the 
villages,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
smoke  we  had  perceived  proceeded  from 
their  encampment,  and  not,  as  we  had 
supposed,  from  an  assemblage  of  friends. 
Their  generals,  on  horseback,  appeared 
busily  employed  forming  their  men  for 
the  defence  of  the  gorge,  or  narrow  pas- 
•age  in  our  front  ;  while  the  four  Bri- 
tish  companies  continued  to   advance, 
by  echellon  of  companies,  upon  a  force 
that  appeared   to   consist  of  not  less 
than  from  fbor  to  five  thousand  men. 
Oor  left  flank,  which  led  close  in  with 
the  jungle,  on  approaching  the  villages, 
obaerved  that  they  were  defended  in  front 
by  two  stoekades,  from  which  shouts 
and  cries  of  **  Laghee !  laghee  !*'  (come  ! 
eoose !)  aoon  satisfied  us  that  tliey  were 
filled  with  men,  confident  in  themselves, 
and  in  the  strength  of  their  position. 
Tbey  at  once  commenced  a  heavy  fire 
upon  the  leading  cogapanies,  to  which, 
from  the  wet  state  of  their  muskets,  our 
troops  eould,  at  first,  make  but  little  re- 
turn :  not  a  moment  was  therefore  lost 
in  dosing  with  their  opponents;   the 
right  oompany  being  directed  to  hold  its 
line  on  the  plain  in  check,  while  the 
other  three  rushed  forward  with  irresist- 
ible impetuosity  to  the  works  in  front ; 
and  as  they  were  of  a  low  description, 
not  exceeding  eight  feet  in  height,  soon 
foreed  their  way  into  the  interior,  where 
the  very  nnmben  of  the  enemy  creating 
disorder  and  ccnfrisioii/  piQftd  their  &mI 
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ruin^  The  conflict  that  entaed  was  fieree 
and  sanguinary.    The  work  having  only 
one  or  two  narrow  ways  of  egress,  the 
defendants,   driven  from  the  ramparts, 
soon  became   an  unmanageable  mass : 
and,  rendered  desperate  by  the  discharges 
of  musketry  that  were  now  poured  in 
among  them,  tbey,  with  spear  or  musket 
couched,  and  their  heads  lowered  ton 
butting  position,  blindly  charged  o] 
the  soldiers*  bayonets ;  for,  until  they 
long  subsequently  been  taught  by  sei^^ 
retuiation  to  treat  with  mercy  those 
whom  the  fortune  of  war  might  place  in 
their  power,  the  Burmese  neither  gave 
nor   expected    quarter,    but   continued 
fighting  with  the  utmost  fury  long  after 
all  hope  of  success  or  escape  had  ceased 
to  encourage  them  in  continuing  the  con- 
flict ;  nor  did  it  remain  optional  with  the 
soldiers  to  spare  the  lives  of  an  enemy, 
from  whose  barbarous  and  treacherous 
mode  of  warfere  death  alone  aflbrded 
safety-    The  experiment,    indeed,  was 
often  tried,  but  tried  in  vain.    Humanity 
might  prompt  a  British  soldier  to  pass  a 
fiiUen  or  vanquished  foe,  but  when  he 
found  his  forbearance  repaid  on  all  occa- 
sions by  a  shot,  the  instant  that  his  back 
was  turned,  self- preservation  soon  taught 
him  the  necessity  of  other  measures ;  and 
it  consequently  happened,  that  our  first 
encounters  vinch  the  troops  of  Ava  were 
sanguinary  and  revolting,  especially  to 
soldiers,  whom  feeling  and  the  customs  of 
war  alike  taught  to  treat  with  kindness 
and  forbearance  those  whom  their  valour 
had  subdued.     During  the  attack  upon 
the  two  stockades,  the  enemy's  general 
on  the  plain  made  no  movement  to  assist 
in  their  defence,  either  trusting  with  con- 
fidence to  the  garrisons  he  had  left  in 
them,  or  believing  that  we  had  a  much 
greater  force  kept  purposely  out  of  sight 
and  masked  by  the  jungle  in  our  rear ; 
but  the  instant  our  troops  were  seen  in 
possession  of  the  works,  the  whole  line^ 
with  a  horrid  yell,  began  to  move  to- 
veards  us,  until  checked  by  the  company 
now  extended  in  their  front,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  troops  which  had  carried 
the  stockades  also  moving  rapidly  for- 
ward, and  forming  in  readiness  to  receive 
their  new  opponents.     Our  killed  and 
wounded  were  then  carried  from  the 
field,  when  the  enemy,  not  thinking  pro- 
per to  attack,  and  the  day  drawing  near 
its  close,  we  commenced    our    mardi 
slowly,  and  unmolested,  back  to  quarters, 
leaving  four  hundred  of  the  enemy  dead 
on  the  field.*' 

This  brilliant  aflSur  produced  no 
olher  effect  xc^vl  \\k©'B>ttm«fc,  ^«c^n» 
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induce  them  to  trjr  how  far  they  might 
be  able  hj  negotiation  |o  gain  time. 
There  arrived  at  Ilangoon  a  few  daya 
after  the  action^  two  chiefs  aa  commis- 
sioners^ forthepurposoj  asit  was  given 
out,  of  bringing  matters  to  an  amicable 
issue.  The  behaviour  of  these  men 
Wis  not  such  as  to  induce  the  English 
oommander  to  place  any  confidence  in 
.•  thdt  professions^-^more  especially  as 
*  tlW  armv  was  known  to  be  busily  em- 
ployed in  fortifying  its  position  at 
Kemmendlne,  a  place  situated  up  the 
river^  and  only  three  miles  distant  from 
Rangoon.  They  consented^  indeed^ 
to  carry  back  a  statement  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  English  government, 
but  they  took  their  departure  with  an 
air  rather  of  defiance  than  concilia- 
tion ;  and  as  nothing  more  was  heard  of 
them.  Sir  Archibald  determined,  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible,  to  bring 
th&  enemy  to  a  genera]  engagement. 

The  position  of  Kemmendine  was, 
however,  so  formidable,  that  any  at- 
tempt to  carry  it  by  a  coup^de-main 
must  have  been  made  with  much  ha- 
sard.  Sir  Archibald  Campbell  gave 
onlers  to  assail  it  by  bombardment.  • 
This  method  of  attack,  rendered  dou- 
bly alarming,  inasmuch  as  the  Bur- 
mese had  never  before  witnessed  any- 
thing of  the  kind,  was  attended  with 
complete  success*  The  column  ordered 
out  for  the  assault  gained  the  interior 
of  the  worics  without  loss,  and  just  in 
time  to  see  the  rear  of  the  garrison 

2uit  it.  But  the  victory  was  produc- 
ive  of  no  further  consequences,  than 
that  it  enabled  the  conquerors  to  spend 
some  days  of  quiet  in  their  old  quar- 
ters. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Sykia  Wongee 
(third  minister  of  st^ite,)  arrived  in 
the  Burmese  camp  with  numerous  re- 
inforcements, bearing  positive  injunc- 
tions from  his  sovereign  to  drive  *'  the 
rebel  strangers"  into  the  sea.  He  ac- 
cordingly hazarded  an  attack  upon  the 
British  lines,  which,  as  a  mutter  of 
course,  utterly  failed.  The  failure 
was  followed  by  the  recall  of  the  un- 
fortunate commander,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  the  army  was  committed  to  a 
senior  officer,  by  name  Soomba  Won« 
gee. 

Soomba,  conscious  how  incapable 
his  troops  were  of  acting  offensively 
against  the  invaders,  contented  him* 
Si'lf  by  taking  up  a  strong  posiliun, 
ant)  fortifying  it  With  the  utmost  care, 
'*  Jfammeroot,  about  a  mile  above 


Kemmendine.  The  positloti  1»ai  well 
diosen,  and  tlie  Burmese  appear  to 
have  reposed  great  confidence,  hoth  In 
it  and  in  the  military  talents  of  fheir 
new  leader ;  but  as  it  so  fkr  command- 
ed the  anchorage  as  to  endanger  the 
shipping,  Tvhich  Utcame  expmed  to 
fire-rafts  ami  other  destructive  en- 
gines, floated  down  with  the  stream. 
Sir  Archibald  Campbell  determined 
to  attack  it.    With  this  view,  a  squa- 
dron, consisting  of  a  brig  and  some  of 
tile  Company's  cruisers,  were  directed 
to  breach  the  stockade  from  the  river, 
wliilst  the  column  held  itself  in  readi- 
ness to  storm  as  soon  as  the  breach 
should  be  declared  practicable.    And 
they  succeeded  au  could  be  wished* 
The  lines  were  carried;   the  enemy, 
routed  with  terrible  slaughter,  and 
the  Wongee  killed.   This  was  the  last 
important  operation  which  occurred 
up  to  the  end  of  August  The  enemy 
no  longer  ventured  to  show  themielvea 
in  force  near  our  cantonments,  nor 
were  our  troops  harassed  by  any  mean 
vexatious  and  unprofitable  battles.  A 
detachment  was  indeed  dispatched  ibr 
the  reduction  of  his  Burman  Miyet-* 
ty's  maritime  possessions  to  the  caist* 
ward,  which  proved  perfectly  succe8»« 
ful ;  but  the  main  army  rested  (as  ftr 
as  that  term  may  be  used,)  for  several 
weeks  in  their  quarters  at  RaugooD* 
undisturbed  by  anything  more  aerioui 
than  a  few  affairs  of  posts.    Whilst 
our  soldiers  were  thus  reposing,  there 
arrived,  to  direct  the  movements  of 
the    Burman   force,   the  Princes  of 
Tonghoo  and  Sarrawuddy,  brothon 
to  tlie  King,  with  a  troop  of  Astro* 
logers  and  a  corps  of  InvulneraUei. 
These  gave  so  much  courage  to  the 
dispirited  levies,   that  a  second  at- 
tick  upon  tlie  British  lines  was  deter- 
mined upon  ;  and  at  midnight,  on  Uie 
30th  of  August,   the  Invulnerables 
desperately  assaulted  a  great  Pagoda, 
which  formed  the  key  of  our  position. 
The  sssault  was  repulsed  with  a  tre- 
mendous loss,  and  the  Invulnerables 
no  longer  ventured  to  exhibit  those 
feats  of  hardihood  and  personal  cou» 
ra{;e,  by  which,  for  some  weeks  pre- 
vious, they  had  contrived  to  annoy  die 
British  outposts. 

So  many  disasters  having  befallen 
his  arms  in  this  Quarter,  tlie  Burmese 
IMonarch  was  inauc('d  to  recall  from 
Arracan,  Maha  Bandoola,  a  chief  more 
distinguished  for  military  prowess  than 
any  In  \ua  scrvkc,  Mvi  v«Uo>  at  the' 
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liGiil  of  Chirty  thousand  int-n,  had  bet-ii 
appointed  to  ctny  the  war  np  to  the 
gates  of  Calcutta.  Bandoola  returned, 
full  of  that  conHdciice  which  success 
never  faiU  to  produ(*e,  and  he  brouglit 
with  him  a  corps  which  had  triumph- 
ed over  a  British  division — weak,  iii- 
drcd,  in  point  of  numbt*rs,  but  still 
liritish.  The  name  of  this  chief  iii- 
nrfirel  the  Uumifse  witli  fresh  rose- 
Itiii'Ui.  Immens-;?  nunil}ers  of  iiu'ii 
Hrckfd  t:>  his  srandanl  irom  all  parts, 
an.'l  he  established  his  head-quiirtfrs 
at  Dontiobew,  from  which  place  it  was 
un-ierjitoo'l  tliat  he  would  not  move 
to  join  the  advanced  levies  before  the 
month  of  Xovtinbtr. 

•*  In  the  meantime/*  saysMnjor  Sriod- 
gra«s  ^'the  troops  at  Uaiigooii  were  not 
idle,  uor  did  the  Brttislj  coincnu'ider  uIIonv 
the  enemy  atiy  time  to  recover  from  tlie 
iinpreitsion  that  had  been  ninde,  and  the 
panic  that  prevailed  among  them.  Xo 
opportunity  was  lost  of  attacking  every 
at^iuikible  point  they  occupied.  Their 
•tockades  upon  the  Dalia  river,  and  those 
upon  the  Punlanj;  hrnnch,  or  principal 
]iMRii;^e  into  the  Imiwaddy,  were  attacked 
and  rjrried  with  few  casualties  on  our 
part,  while  the  enemy,  in  both  instances, 
suffered  M*verely,  with  the  additional  loss 
of  many  pieces  of  artillery. 

*^  The  rains  continued  during  the  whole 
month  of  September,  and  sickness  had 
arrived  at  an  alarming  height.  Au  epi- 
demic fever,  which  prevailed  all  over  In* 
dtu,  made  its  a]>pearance  among  the 
troops,  which,  althon^'h  in  few  instances 
of  a  fatal  tend«*ncy,  li-fr  all  ihone  whom  it 
attacked  in  adeplurabie  Ntate  of  weakness 
and  debility,  accomjmnied  by  enimpii  and 
pains  iu  the  limbs.  Men  dL'tchart^ed  frum 
the  hoapttals  were  long  in  regaining  their 
Atrengtb,  and  too  (ri-qtiencly  indulged  in 
pine-apples,  limes,  and  other  fruits  with 
which  the  woods  about  llangoon  abuund, 
bringing  on  dysentery,  which,  in  their 
exhausted  atate,  generally  terminated  in 
dea^h. 

**  Tlie  incessant  rains,  vviMi  severe  and 
iud'ijipensable  duty,  no  duuiic  added  to  the 
sickness ;  and  although  the  climate  is 
perhaps  as  favourable  to  Europeans  as 
that  of  any  part  of  our  L«Mitern  posses- 
sions, tkey,  ill  particular,  suffered  most 
severely,  dying  \\  great  numbers  daily. 

"  Our  fituarioiiat  this  time  was  indeed 
truly  melancholy ;  even  thoRe  who  btill 
continued  to  do  their  duty,  emaciated  and 
reduced,  could  with  dirticultycrawl  about. 
The  hospitals  crowded,  and,  with  all  the 
rare  and  attentiou  of  a  numerous  and 
experienced  medical  stblf,  the  sick  for 
iR:uiy  months  continued  to  increase,  lifi- 
ttl  scarn*)/  thrve  tficuaand  duty  Moldicn 
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weie  Kft  to  guard  the  line*.  Floating 
hospitals  were  established  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  bread  was  furnished  in  suf- 
ficient quantities,  but  nothing  except 
change  of  season  or  of  climate  seemed 
likely  to  restore  the  sullerers  to  health. 

**  Mergui  and  Tavoy,  (places  captured 
by  the  detachment  above  referred  to,) . 
now  in  our  possession,  atid  represented 
by  the  medical  men  who  visited  them  aa 
pos$es}iin<(  every  requibite  advantafe*  ''\ 
v«cie  accordingly  fixed  on  as  convalesconC 
bthtions.  To  tliese  plices  numbers  wera 
Miibstqucntly  bcnt,  and  the  re>ult  fully 
jiutiiied  the  most  san^juiue  expectutiona 
iliat  were  formed.  IVIen  who  had  for 
months  remained  in  a  most  debilitated 
^tate  ut  litingoon,  rapidly  recovered  on 
arriving  at  Mer^ui,  and  were  soon  resto- 
red in  full  health  and  vigour  to  their  du. 
ty." 

Notwithstanding  these  misfortunea. 
General  Campbell  actively  employed 
himself  in  reducing  all  those  provinces, 
or  districts,  of  the  Burmese  empire, 
which  could  in  any  way  be  assailed  by 
the  sea.     A  division  of  the  army  was 
dispatched  as  far  as  Martaban  itself, 
that  is  to  say,  one  hundred  miles  from 
Ilunj^oon ;  and  this  was  captured.  Yek, 
situated   to    the    eastward^   between 
Martaban  and  Tavoy,  shared  the  same 
fate.  Yet  his  Burmau  Majesty  mani« 
ffstcd  no  8ym]>toms  of  broken  confix 
dcnce,  and  it  became  evident  that  au 
advance  must  take  place  at  all^azarda 
on  the  return  of  the  dry  season.     To 
enable  the  army  to  take  the  field  with 
effect,  every  exertion  was  made  which 
it  was  possible  for  the  Indian  govern* 
irent  to  use.     Five  hundred  Mugh 
boatmen   were  ordered  round  from 
riiittugong,  and  employed  in  prtpa- 
r'nvj,  boAts  for  river  service.     A  rein- 
fiTcement  of  two  British  .regimenta 
was  likewise  sent  out,  as  well  as  several 
battalions  of  native  infantry  ;  a  regi- 
ment of  cavalry,  a  troop  of  horse  artiU 
lery,  and  one  of  rockets.    But  of  all 
these,  only  the  lioatmen  had  arrived, 
when  intelligence  reached  head  quar- 
ters, that  the  Bamdoola,  at  the  oeatl 
of  sixty  thousand   well  armed  and 
well  e(|uipped  soldiers,   was  in  full 
nhirch  towards  Rangoon.  Let  it  be  ob- 
served that,  though  at  this  period  the 
rains  hud  ceased,  the  face  of  tlie  coun- 
try continued  so  completely  overflow- 
cdj  that  no  thought  of  moving  before 
.Tanuury  was  enterta'ned  by  the  Bri- 
tish  commander,  who,  indied,  |>ok- 
sesscd  not  the  means  to  move  a  sin<^l^ 
C(>ni|>any.  (rincr;i\V2amv\)t\\,\\o>NVN« , 
Ami  his  jjallant  fo\\ovaets,\j\cy'A\vA,%J 
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well  as  they  coiild,  to  give  tliu  enemy 
a  reception  ;  and  it  wus  a  Wiirm  one. 
Our  limits  will  not  prrmit  us  to  de- 
tail at  any  length  the  series  of  opera- 
tions which  occurre'l,  between  the 
first  of  December  an<l  the  end  of  that 
month.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe, 
that,  during;  seven  duys,  the  enemy 
made  re^ieated  and  des  ente  attempts 
to  force  a  passage  throiigh  the  Hriti.«»h 
lineSi  lu  all  of  wliich  they  were  re- 
pulsed with  great  slaxigbter,  and  that, 
naying  retreated  to  a  iortititd  positif  n 
ftt  Kokem,  they  were  there  attacked 
in  turn,  and  totally  defeated.  Out  of 
the  enormous  army  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  with  which  he  opened  the  cam- 

Eugn,  the  Damdoola  carried  with  him 
aidly  twenty  thousand  back  again  to 
DonoobcAv,  where  he  was  permitted  to 
remain  only  till  the  preparations  for 
the  advance  of  the  invaders  were  conv- 
plcte. 

The  consequences  of  these  victorirs 
were  highly  favourable  to  the  British 
army.  Vast  muliitiidcs  of  the  coun- 
trv-people,  and  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
relieved  from  the  presence  of  their 
armed  rulers,  returned  to  their  houses, 
and  a  regular  market  for  the  sale  of 
provisions  and  other  necessaries  was 
opened.  The  native  boatmen  were, 
moreover,  prevailed  u]>on  to  fit  up  ca- 
tiocs  and  barges  for  the  conveyance  of 
felaves,  and  even  to  undertake  their  na- 
vigation ;  and  though  such  means  of 
transport  would  have  availed  but  lit- 
tle, had  not  the  h.ng-expected  supplits 
arrived  from  Bengal  and  Madras, 
they  nevertheless  increased  the  re- 
sources now  placed  at  the  Generars 
command.  It  was  accordingly  deter- 
mined to  open  the  campaign  on  the 
tenth  of  February,  which,  it  was  fully 
anticipated,  would  not  close  till  the 
British  fiag  should  be  hoisted,  at  all 
events,  ui>on  the  ramparts  of  Prome. 

There  were  two  plans  of  operations 
now  before  Sir  Archibald  Cautp- 
bell,  from  which  it  behoved  him  to 
choose.  Either  he  might  advance  at 
once  upon  the  capital,  passing  through 
Pt'gu  and  Tonghoo,  turning  the  ene- 
mvs  positions  on  the  Irrawady,  and 
taking  him  unprepared  upon  a  new 
line  of  attack ;  or,  keeping  close  to  the 
river,  he  might  move  on  with  both 
a  land  and  water  column,  by  a  more 
circuitous  route,  indeed,  but  by  one 
urbich  kept  open  his  own  communi- 
cation!, and  secured  a  constant  supply 
of  provisions  to  his  troops.  The  for« 
ler  pJsa  would  bMve  been  the  beat, 
dJt  been  pnideat  to  rdj  upon  the 


Siamese,  who,  though  )>roftvsing  hos- 
tility towards  the  Butmau  state,  still 
played  a  game  of  deep  and  cautious 
policy.  As  matters  actually  stood, 
the  latter  could  alone  be  recommend* 
ed,  and  Sir  Archibald  adopted  it  : 
This  order  of  march  cannot  be  more 
clearly  or  more  conci^ely  given,  than 
in  the  words  of  our  author. 

**  Tiie  land  column,  under  the  imme- 
diate command  of  Sir  Archibald  Camp- 
bell, could  not,  for  want  of  transport,  be 
in  any  way  increased  beyond  thirteen 
hundred  European  infantry,  a  thousand 
Sepoys,  two  squadrons  of  dragoons,  a 
troop  of  horse  artillery,  and  a  rocket- 
troop  ;  and  even  for  this  small  force  our 
carriage  only  Nuttieed  for  the  conveyance 
of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  days*  provisions, 
and  then  only  hy  the  sacrifice  of  every 
comfort  which  men  nnd  officers  usually 
enjoy,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  such 
a  clirrate,  positively  recpiire.  This  co- 
lumn waN  to  move  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  the  hhin  river,  driving  the  enemy 
from  all  his  posts  upon  thnt  branch,  and 
to  join  the  Irrawady  at  the  nearest  ac- 
eessihle  point,  for  tlie  purpose  of  co-ope- 
rating \%}ih  the  marine  column  proceed- 
ing up  the  Panlang  diannel,  in  driving 
the  Bandoola  from  Donoobew,  should 
its  aid  for  that  purpose  l>e  required  |.  and 
to  keep  up  tlieir  supplies,  a  fleet  of  com* 
roissuiiHt  canneK,  under  an  officer  of  the 
navy,  was  to  accompany  the  column  as 
high  up  the  Lain  river  as  the  depth  of 
water  would  permit.  Hie  point  up6u 
which  the  column  M'ould  join  the  Irra- 
wndy,  in  a  country  so  lirtle  known,  eouid 
not  l>e  fixed.  The  iNlund  formed  by  the 
I^in  and  Panlang  rivers,  was  represent- 
ed  as  a  wilderness  of  impassable  iunglr, 
but  across  which,  it  was  said,  the  Carians 
by  Bandoola's  order,  had  cut  a  path,  for 
the  sake  of  communication  from  Meon- 
daga,  on  the  Lain  river,  to  the  Irrawady 
opposite  to  Donoobew,  by  which,  should 
it  prove  correct,  it  was  intended  the 
column  should  advance;  but  by  much 
the  most  certain  route,  and  in  many  re- 
spects the  most  eligible,  led  to  SamiHidi, 
on  the  great  river,  about  sixty  miles  above 
Donoobew. 

**  The  marine  column,  which  was 
placed  under  the  orders  of  Brigadier-Ge- 
neral Cotton,  consisted  of  eight  hundred 
European  infantry,  a  small  battaJioo  of 
Sepoys,  and  a  powerful  train  of  artillery. 
These  were  embarked  in  the  flotilla,  con- 
sisting of  sixty  boats,  some  carrymg  tM'o, 
and  all  of  them  one,  piece  of  artillery, 
twelve  and  twenty- four  pound  carronades, 
and  commanded  by  Captain  Alexander 
of  his  Majesty's  navy,  escorted  by  the 
boats  of  the  men-oC-war  lying  at  Ban- 
Cpoon,  coii!t;diuP|uywirta  A  qaia'ViiiaiiML 
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BridUi  mBMii.  Ttiif  force  irai  directed 
to  pan  up  the  Panluig  river  to  the 
Inrnwadj,  and,  driving  the  enemy  from 
his  stockades  at  Paniang,  to  pii^h  on, 
with  all  possible  expedition,  to  I>ofioo- 
bev.  Another  force  (the  naval  part  un- 
der Captain  Marryat^  R.N.,  in  his  ma- 
jesty's sloup  Lanie,)  and  the  troops,  con- 
iisting  of  the  thirteenth  British  regi- 
ment,and  the  twelfth  Mrtdras  native  infan- 
try, commanded  by  Major  &tie,  was  em- 
barked in  transports  fur  Bas^ein  ;  after 
reducing  whidi,  it  was  expected  sutiicient 
land  carriiige  might  be  obtained  in  the 
district  to  enable  them  to  push  on  to 
Donoobew,  and  form  n  junction  with 
the  water  column,  or  to  Hewzedah, 
where  they  would  open  a  communication 
with  the  land  division,  and  both  places 
were  beiicTed  to  be  within  fifty  miles  of 
liasaein.*' 

Sudi  was  the  plan  arranged  for  a 
Tegular  invasion  of  the  Burmese  em- 
pire. The  difficulties  encountered  nnd 
overcome  in  tlie  prosecution  of  it  find 
no  parulh:!  in  the  history  of  eastern 
warfare.  No  elephants  or  camels, 
kndid  with  tents  or  tield  equipage; 
no  hordi«  of  sullers  or  other  mini- 
sters of  luxury  followcfl  tlie  littlo  co- 
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ly  disposed  to  the  contrary,  over  the 
remainder  of  the  volume.  The  stocks 
ade  was  carrii  d,  the  Bandoola  himself 
being  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell, 
and  the  road  to  Prome  lay  open.  A 
variety  of  means  were,  indeed,  adopt- 
ed to  delay  the  advance  of  the  British 
army,  sometimes  by  perfidious  propo- 
8;d8  to  make  peace,  at  oihcr  times  by 
the  circulation  of  exaggerated  ru- 
mours of  war  ;  but  all  equally  failed. 
l*rome  was  occupii-d  ;  and  several 
places  in  advance  having  been  cleoretl 
of  the  enemy,  the  whole  force  passed 
the  rainy  season  very  a\jreeably  in  that 
city. 

But  the  King  of  Ava  was  not  yet 
sufficiently  humbled.  Exertions  the 
most  gigantic  to  raise  and  equip  new 
levies  were  made,  and  with  so  much 
success,  that  as  the  f^eason  of  active' 
operations  approached,  a  di*>posable 
force  of  no  fiwer  than  scrtnty  thou- 
sand men  toak  post  between  our  co« 
lumna  and  the  c;ipital.  It  was  com- 
poscil,  likewise,  to  a  great  extent,  of 
warlike  hordes,  who  had  never  met 
nor  been  overthrown  by  Eur()i)cans ; 
and  in  full  confidence  of  its  clfective- 


lumn  which  st*t  out  on  the  11th  of    nesft,  n  ])roposaI  to  treat,  as  if  on  equal 


February  on  its  perilous  march.  On 
the  contrary,  the  troops  travelled  du- 
ring more  thiin  six  weeks  through  a 
country iaid  waste  and  desolate.  The 
onlv  covering  against  the  dews  of  the 
oight  were  their  blankets;  and  for 
proviaions  they  depended  wholly  on 
their  own  stores.  Nor  was  it  thus 
alone  that  their  progress  was  impe- 
ded. Having  penetrated  to  within  a 
ihort  distance  of  Prome,  they  were 
compelled,  by  the  disagreeable  intelli- 
omoe  of  the  failure  of  the  attack  made 
by  the  water-column  upon  Donoobew, 
to  retrace  their  stepa,  and  to  push  for 
that  important  post.  To  arrive  there, 
it  was  Deoessary  to  cross  the  Irrawa- 
dy,  a  river  nearly  eight  hundred  yards 
in  width,  by  the  «4id  of  a  few  little 
boatfi,  and  in  the  face  of  a  stockaded 
corps  of  Burmese.  But  the  judicious 
management  of  the  leader,  and  the 
gallantry  and  perseverance  of  the  men, 
surmounted  every  obstacle,  and  on  the 
S5th  of  March  the  land  and  water  co« 
faunns  united  before  the  entrench- 
nents  at  Donoobew. 

Major  Snodgrass'fl  account  of  the 
operations  for  the  reduction  of  this 
stockade,  is  as  spirited  and  interesting 
■s  any  part  of  his  narrative  ;  but  we 
cannot  afibrd  ppace  to  quote  it;  iti" 
*  Hv  tttUM  burrjr,  bowerer  strongs 


teniis,  came  from  the  Hunnan  court. 
But  the  negotiation  ended  in  nothing, 
and  hostilities  reconnnenced. 

The  first  exploit  which  marked  the 
opening  of  the  new  campaign,  was  the 
total  overthrow,    in    detail,    of    the 
mighty  ma^s  on  which  all  the  hopes 
of  the  King  of  Ava  were  supposed  to 
depend.  It  was  attacked  by  divisions, 
ond  (libpersed.  This  great  victory  was 
followed  by  an  immediate  advance 
upon  Ava  ;  and  the  British  army  had 
penetrated  as  far  as  Melloone,  where 
the  remains  of  tlie   Burmese  forces 
were  stockaded,  when  its  farther  pro- 
gress was  arrested  by  urgent  intrea- 
ties  for   peace.     These  were  offered 
with  so  much  apparent  sincerity,  that 
Sir  Archibald  Campbell  was  induced 
to  listen  to  them,  and  commissioners 
from  the  two  powers  actually  met  in  a 
barge  moored  for  the  purpose,  in  the 
middle  of  the  river.     But  though  the 
commissioners  readily  came  to  terms, 
and  a  peried  was  fixed  at  which  the 
royal  confirmation  might  confidently 
be  expected,  events  proved  that  even 
now  ttie  enemy  had  not  learned  to  act 
with  sincerity.     No  confirmation  ar- 
rived :  and  though  every  eiibrt  was 
made  to  obtain  a  prolongation  of  the 
tiiice,  General  CaTn\k\M^\\  'sei^  iom^" 
refused  to  pto\on|^  \t,  csLce^  >x\jCfOk 
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condiClon.  He  required  that  the  worlds 
at  Melloode  should  be  abandoned ; 
and  this  being  rejected^  orders  were 
issued  for  the  renewal  of  hostilities. 
At  eleven  o'clock  in  tlie  morning  of 
the  19th  of  January,  twenty-eight 
pieces  of  cannon  from  the  British  but- 
ttriee  accordingly  opened  upon  the 
Btockade.  The  range  was  not  distant, 
and  the  fire  was  so  smartly  kept  up, 
that  in  a  couple  of  hours  the  troops 
mflde ready  for  the  assault;  andthou<;h 
some  few  unavoidable  deviations  from 
the  plan  occurred,  the  valour  of  the 
assailants  proved  completely  success* 
ful.  The  enemy  were  routed  with  a 
severe  loss,  leaving  all  their  guns, 
stores,  provisions,  and  a  considerable 
treasure  to  the  conquerors.  1'he  fol- 
lowing anecdote  will,  we  think,  bring 
a  smile  upon  the  countenances  of  our 
readers — the  naivete  of  the  Wongee  is 
capital. 

**  Memiaboo  and  his  beaten  army  re- 
tired from  tlie  scene  of  their  disasters 
with  all  possible  havte,  and  the  British 
commander  prepared  to  follow  him  up 
without  delay:  before,  however,  com- 
mencing his  march,  he  dispatched  a  mefl« 
senger  with  the  unratified  treaty  (which 
our  troops  found  within  the  lines  in  the 
very  same  state  in  which  it  had  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Burmese  commis- 
sioners) to  the  Kee  Wongee,  as  well  to 
show  the  Burmese  chiefs  that  their  per- 
fidy was  discovered,  us  to  give  them  the 
means  of  still  performing  their  engage- 
ments ;  but  merely  telling  the  latter,  in 
bis  note,  that  in  the  hurry  of  departure 
from  Melloone  he  had  forgotten  a  docu- 
ment, which  he  might  now  find  more 
useful  and  acceptable  to  his  government 
than  they  had  a  few  days  previously  con» 
aidered  it.  The  Wongee  and  his  colleague 
politely  returned  their  best  thanks  for 
the  paper,  but  observed,  that  the  same 
hurry  which  had  caused  the  loss  of  the 
treaty  had  compelled  them  to  leave  be* 
hind  a  large  sum  of  money,  which  they 
also  much  regretted,  and  which  they 
were  sure  the  British  general  only  waited 
an  opportunity  of  returning.'* 

It  was  now  apparent  that  nothing 
short  of  the  fall  of  the  capital  would 
bring  the  Burmese  government  to  its 
^  senses ;  and  on  the  25th  of  January 
the  army  began  its  march  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  it.    Another  attempt 
was  indeed  made  to  delude  Sir  Archi- 
bald Campbell  into  the  belief  that  his 
Burman. Majesty  desired  peace ;  but 
though  an  American  missionary  and  a 
Britiali  surgeon  were  the  innocent  in- 
Mtmmenu  employed,  it  idled  of  cuc^ 
€9m.    The  general  wmb  well  aware 


that  another  force  was  assembling 
under  the  command  of  a  savage  w^ar- 
rior  styled  Nee- Woon-Brcen,  in  order 
to  dispute  with  him  the  possession  of 
Ava ;  and  he  knew  his  adversary  too 
well  not  to  feel  satisfied,  that  as  long 
as  he  could  keep  an  army  in  the  field 
he  would  treat  only  to  deceive.  The 
column  accordingly  moved  on,  and  on 
the  8  th  of  February  arrived  at  Pa- 
gahm-mtw,  where  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  thousand  men  were  drawn  up 
to  oppose  it. 

The  enemy,  whose  order  of  battle 
was  a  drescent,  were  charged  by  the 
whole  weight  of  the  British  line  in  the 
centre.  It  was  instantly  broken,  and 
the  separated  wings  found  some  diflS- 
culty  in  falling  back  upon  a  chain  of 
redoubts  which  had  beijn  prepared  as 
a  second  line.  Hither  being  followed 
up  with  the  usual  alacrity  of  English 
soldiers,  the  Burmese  suffered  a  total 
defeat,and  the  unfortunateNee-Wo.'-n- 
Breen  escaped  only  to  be  put  to  a  cruel 
death  by  his  incensed  monarch.  This 
was  tlie  last  action  of  the  war.  The 
King  of  Ava,  satisfied  at  length  that 
the  valour  of  the  invading  army  was 
not  to  1)0  resisted,  submitted  to  the 
terms  which  had  been  on  so  many  pre- 
vious occasions  offered  to  him,  and 
which  he  had  so  repeatedly  rejected  ; 
and  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were 
signed  and  ratified,  the  prisoners  re- 
stored, and  the  first  instalment  of  the 
compensation-money  paid,  when  the 
head  of  the  column  was  distant  not 
more  than  forty-five  miles  from  Ava. 
Thus  gloriously  terminated  a  contest, 
than  which  Britit^h  India  has  not  for 
many  years  been  involved  in  one  moro 
arduous  or  protracted,  and  to  which, 
it  must  be  confessed,  that  at  one 
period,  a  very  different  termination 
might  have  been  fairly  expected. 

We  have  already  spoken  our  mind 
so  freely  concerning  tne  plan  and  pro* 
secution  of  the  Burmese  war,  that  we 
are  unwilling  to  waste  time  by  revert* 
ing  at  length  to  the  subject.  We  can- 
not, however,  lay  aside  this  interest* 
ing  narrative  without  remarking,  that 
it  has  seldom  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a 
British  army  to  take  the  field  under 
circumstances  so  unfavourable  as  those 
which  surrounded  Sir  '  Archibald 
Campbell  and  his  gallant  followers 
throughout  these  campaigns.  They 
were  hurried  into  a  hostile  country, 
without  suppUes,  without  the  meana 
of  transport,  few  in  number,  and  afe 
the  most  nfikVi  sesMia  ci^  vait  ^«tt. 
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which  tbej  had  been  taught  to  rely, 
abcolutely  false;  all  the  prospects 
which  they  had  been  taught  to.  en- 
courage, absolutely  unfoundccl.  They 
were  beset  by  difficulties  on  whose 
occurrence  they  had  never  calculated  ; 
and  the  support  to  which  they  had 
been  instructed  to  look  utterly  failed 
them.  The  enemy  to  whom  tiiey 
were  opposed  was  not  only  brave  but 
skilful ;  he  fought  against  them  not 
with  the  sword  alone,  but  with  fa- 
mine. Their  route  lay  over  districts 
deserteil  by  their  inhabitants,  and 
swept  of  eyery  article  in  any  way  cal- 
culated to  prove  of  use  to  the  inva- 
ders ;  their  convoys  were  harassed  ; 
their  outposts  continually  assailed — 
even  victory  brought  with  it  no  othtr 
advantage  than  the  degree  of  confi- 
dence and  self-satisfaction  which  it 
produced.  Fresh  armies,  more  and 
more  numerous,  rof^e  upon  the  ruins 
of  thofe  which  had  been  routed ;  and 
one  fbrmidable  position  was  carried, 
only  that  a  way  might  be  opened  for 
the  attack  of  another.   Notliing  short 
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of  the  most  Jctennined  courage,  and 
the  most  judicious  management  of 
very  inadequate  means,  could  hav« 
brou{j;ht  about  so  splendid  a  result. 

Whether  the  peace  will  be  perma* 
ncnt  or  not,  remains  to  be  proved  ;  but 
let  this  be  as  it  may,  his  Golden-foot- 
ed ^Lijesty  has  doubtless  received  a 
lesson  which  he  will  not  reaiUly  for- 
get. jMujor  Snodgrass  appi^ars  to  think 
that  the  pride  ot  Ava  is  numbled  ;  he 
represents  our  acquisitions  likewise  aa 
beino;  of  the  first  importance.  It  ia 
not  for  us  to  contend  with  a  gentle- 
man whose  information  is,  no  doubt, 
a  great  deal  more  accurate  than  our 
own  ;  but  wo  honestly  confess  that  we 
are  doubtful  on  both  points.  On  one 
h(  ad,  bowerer,  we  can  have  no  doubt, 
namely,  that  our  author's  volume  will 
be  universally  read,  with  the  inte- 
rest and  satisfaction  which  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce  ;  and  we  accordingly 
recommend  it  as  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful military  narratives  which  hia 
appeared  in  these  times. 
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BY  THE  ENGLISH  OPIUM-EATER. 

No.  III.— Kant. 

I  TARE  it  for  granted  that  every  person  of  education  will  acknowledge  some 
interest  in  the  personol  history  of  Tmmanuel  Kant  A  gnat  man,  though  in ' 
afi  unpopular  path,  must  always  be  an  object  of  liberal  curiosity.  To  suppose 
a  reader  thoroughly  indifferent  to  Kant,  is  to  suppose  hiin  thoroughly  unintel- 
lectual ;  irVKl,  therefore,  though  in  reality  he  should  happen  wd  to  regard  him 
with  inten^t,  it  is  one  of  the  fictions  of  courtesy  to  presume  that  he  docs.  On 
this  principle  I  make  no  apology  to  the  reader  for  det  lining  him  upon  a  short 
sketch  of  Kant's  life  and  domestic  habits,  drawn  from  the  authentic  records  of 
bis  friends  and  pupils.  It  is  true,  that,  without  any  illjberality  on  the  part  of 
the  public  in  this  country,  the  v^rkt  of  Kant  are  not  regarded  with  the  same 
interest  which  has  gathered  about  his  nnnie  ;  and  this  may  be  attributed  to 
three  causes — first,  to  the  language  in  which  they  are  written  ;  secondly,  to  the 
supposed  obscurity  of  the  philosophy  which  they  teach,  whether  intrinsic  or 
due  to  Kant's  particular  mode  of  expounding  it ;  thirdly,  to  the  unpopularity  of 
all  speculative  philosophy,  no  matter  how  treateil,  in  a  country  where  the 
structure  and  tendency  of  society  impress  upon  the  whole  activities  of  the  na- 
tion a  direction  exclusively  practical.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  immediate 
fortunes  of  his  writings,  no  man  of  enlightened  curiosity  will  regard  the  author 
himself  without- something  of  a  profounder  interest.  Measured  by  one  test  of 
power,  viz.  by  the  number  of  hooka  written  directly  for  or  against  himself,  to 
say  nothing  of  those  which  he  has  indirectly  modified,  there  is  no  philosophic 
writer  whatsoever,  if  we  except  Aristotle,  who  can  pretend  to  approach  Kant 
in  the  extent  of  the  influence  which  he  has  exercised  over  the  minds  of  men. 
Sudi  being  his  claims  upon  our  notice,  I  repeat  that  it  is  no  more  than  a  rea- 
sonable act  of  respect  to  the  reader — to  presume  in  him  so  much  interest  about 
Kant  as  will  justify  a  sketch  of  his  life. 

Immanuel  Kant,*  the  second  of  six  children,  was  bom  at  Konigsbcrg,  in 


*  By  the  pMiBraal  side,  the  fdtnily  of  Kant  vi'as  of  Scotch  AcT\va.\M\\  \  vaWtXtt 
it  is  iUmt  tbe  muue  wu  written  by  iSinnt  the  father-— Cant,  thatb«\n^  si^vOci  iM 
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Pmt^fti  A  dtyat  that  time  containing  about  fifty  thousand  inhabitanti,  on  the 
S9d  of  April  1724.  His  parents  were  people  of  humble  rank^  and  not  rich 
even  for  their  own  station,  but  able  (with  some  assistance  from  a  near  relative, 
and  a  trifle  in  addition  from  a  gentleman,  who  esteemed  them  for  their  piety 
and  domestic  virtues,^  to  give  their  son  Immanuel  a  liberal  education.  He 
was  sent  when  a  child  to  a  charity  school ;  and,  in  the  year  1732,  removed  to 
the  Royal  (or  Frederictan)  Academy.  Here  he  studied  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  and  formed  an  intimacy  with  one  of  his  schoolfellows,  Darid  Ruhn- 
ken,  (afterwards  so  well  known  to  scholars  under  his  Latin  name  of  Ruhn- 
kenius,)  which  lasted  until  the  death  of  the  latter.  In  1737,  Kant  lost  his 
mother,  a  woman  of  excellent  character,  and  of  accomplishments  and  know- 
ledge beyond  her  rank,  who  contributed  to  the  future  eminence  of  her  illus- 
trious son  by  the  direction  which  she  gave  to  his  youthful  thoughts,  and  by 
the  elevated  morals  to  which  she  trained  him.  Kant  never  spoke  of  her  to  the 
end  of  his  life  without  the  utmost  tenderness,  and  acknowledgment  of  his  great 
obligations  to  her  maternal  care.  In  1740,  at  Michaelmas,  he  entered  the 
University  of  Konigsbcrg.  In  1746,  when  about  twenty- two  years  old,  he 
printed  his  first  work,  upon  a  question  partly  mathematical  and  partly  phi- 
losophic, viz.  the  valuation  of  livins;  forces.  The  question  had  been  first  mo- ' 
.  Tcd  oy  Leibnitz,  in  opposition  to  the  Cartesians,  and  was  here  finally  settled. 
After  baring  occupied  most  of  the  great  mathematicians  of  Europe  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  It  was  dedicated  to  tlie  King  of  Prussia,  but  never 
reached  him — ^having,  in  fact,  never  been  published.*  From  this  time  until 
1770,  he  supported  himself  as  a  private  tutor  in  different  families,  or  by  giving 
private  lectures  in  Kunigsberg,  especially  to  military  men  on  the  art  of  forti- 
fication. In  1770,  he  was  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Mathematics,  which  he 
exchanged  soon  after  for  that  of  l^gic  and  Metaphysics.  On  this  occasion,  he 
deliver^  an  inaugural  disputation — [[J>  Mundi  Stn^ibilis  aique  lateUif^ihiUt 
Formd  et  Principiis'2 — which  is  remarkable  for  containing  the  first  germs  of  the 
Transcendental  Philosophy.  In  1781,  he  published  his  great  work,  the  Cri' 
tik  der  Reinen  Vernunft,  or  Investtgniion  of  the  Fure  Reason.  On  February 
12,  1904,  he  died. 

These  are  the  great  epochs  of  Kant's  life.  But  his  was  a  life  remarkable  not 
10  much  for  its  incidents,  as  for  the  purity  and  philosophic  dignity  of  its 
daily  tenor ;  and  of  this  the  best  impression  will  be  obtained  from  Wasianski's 
account  of  his  last  years,  checked  and  supported  by  the  collateral  testimonies 
of  Jachmann,  Rink,  Borowski,  and  other  biographers.  We  see  him  here  strug- 
gling with  the  misery  of  decaying  faculties,  and  with  the  pain,  depression. 
And  agitation  of  two  different  complaints,  one  affecting  his  stomach,  and  the 
other  his  head;  over  all  which  the  benignity  and  nobility  of  his  mind  arc  seen 
victoriously  eminent  to  the  lust.  The  principal  defect  of  this  and  all  other  memoirs 
of  Kant  is,  that  they  report  too  little  of  his  conversation  and  opinions.  And  per- 
haps the  reader  wiU  be  disposed  to  complain,  that  some  of  the  notices  are  too 
minute  and  circumstantial,  so  as  to  be  at  one  time  undignified,  and  at  ano- 
ther unfeeling.  As  to  the  first  objection,  it  may  be  answered,  that  biographical 
gossip  of  this  sort,  and  ungentlemanly  scrutiny  into  a  man's  private  life,  though 
Bot  what  a  man  of  honour  would  choose  to  write,  may  be  read  without  blame ; 
And,  where  a  great  man  is  the  subject,  sometimes  with  advantage.  With  re- 
spect to  the  other  objection,  I  know  not  how  to  excuse  Mr  Wasianski  for  kneel- 
ing at  the  bed-side  of  his  dying  friend,  to  record,  with  the  accuracy  of  a  short- 
lumd  reporter,  the  last  flutttT  of  his  pulse  and  the  struggles  of  expiring  na- 
ture, except  by  supposing  that  the  idea  of  Kant,  as  a  person  bclon;;ing  to  all 
Ages,  in  his  mind  transcended  and  extinguished  the  ordinary  restraints  of 
human  sensibility,  and  that,  under  this  impression,  he  gave  that  to  his  sense 
of  a  public  duty  which,  it  may  be  hoped^  he  would  willingly  have  declined  on 
the  impulse  of  his  private  affections. 

and  still  to  be  found  in  Scotland.  But  Immanuel,  though  he  always  cherished  bis 
Seotch  descent,  substituted  a  A' for  a  C7,  in  order  to  adapt  it  better  to  the  analogies 
of  the  German  language. 

*  To  tills  circumstance  we  must  attribute  its  being  so  little  known  amongst  the 
pbi/oMopbera  and  msLthemaXicABXf  of  foreign  countries,  and  also  the  fiict  that  D*Aiem- 
ier^  w&aae  philosophy  was  miserably  below  his  math«ma!UfiS  miA^  ^^Katftcnvasdt 
^tiiiemttimsed  to  npretent  Cht  diaputt  At  a  veiM  out. 
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Thk  Last  Da\s  of  Kant. 
From  th$  German  of  Waxianslciy  Jachmann,  Borcwski,  and  Others* 


Mt  knowledge  of  Professor  Kant 
bq^in  long  before  the  period  to  which 
this  little  memorial  of  him  chiefly  rc- 
fenk  In  the  year  1773,  or  1774,  I 
cannot  exactly  remember  which,  I  at- 
tended his  lectures.  Afterwards,  I 
acted  as  his  amanuensis ;  and  in  that 
office  was  naturally  brought  into  a 
closer  connexion  with  him  than  any 
other  of  his  pupils ;  so  that,  without 
any  request  on  my  part,  he  granted  me 
a  general  privilege  of  free  admission  to 
his  class-room.  In  1780  I  took  orders, 
and  withdrew  myself  from  all  connex- 
ion with  the  university.  I  still  conti- 
nued, however,  to  reside  in  Konigs- 
berg ;  but  wholly  forgotten,  or  wholly 
unnoticed  at  least,  by  Kant.  Ten  years 
afterwards,  (that  is  to  say,  in  17.^0,)  I 
met  him  by  accident  at  a  party  given 
on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  one  of 
the  professors.  At  table,  Kant  distri- 
buted his  conyetsation  and  attentions 
pretty  generally  ;  but  after  the  enter- 
tainment, when  the  company  broke  up 
into  parties,  he  came  and  seated  him- 
self very  obligingly  by  my  side.  I 
was  at  that  time  a  florist — nn  amateur, 
I  mean,  from  the  passion  1  had  for 
flowers ;  upon  Iciirning  which,  he 
talked  of  my  favourite  pursuit,  and 
with  very  extensive  information.  In 
the  course  of  our  conversation,  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  he  was  perfectly 
acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances 
of  my  situation.  '  He  reminded  mc  of 
our  previous  connexion ;  expressed  his 
satisfaction  at  finding  that  I  was  hap- 
pv ;  and  was  so  good  as  to  desire  that, 
if  my  engagements  allowed  me,  I  would 
now  and  then  come  and  dine  with  him. 
Soon  after  this,  he  rose  to  take  his 
leave  ;  and,  as  our  road  lay  the  same 
way,  he  proposed  to  me  that  I  should 
accompany  him  home.  I  did  so,  and 
received  an  invitation  for  the  next 
week,  with  a  general  invitation  for 
every  week  after,  and  permission  to 
name  my  own  day.  At  first  I  was  un- 
able to  explain  the  distinction  with 
which  Kant  had  treated  me;  and  I 
oonjecturcd  that  some  obliging  friend 
had  spoken  of  me  in  his  hearing,  some- 
what more  advantageously  than  I  could 
pretend  to  deserve ;  but  more  intimate 


experience  has  convinced  me  that  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  making  continual 
inquiries  after  the  welfare  of  his  former 
pupils,  and  was  heartily  rejoice<l  to 
near  of  their  prosperity.  So  that  it  ap- 
peared I  was  wrong  in  thinking  he  had 
forgotten  me. 

This  revival  of  my  intimacy  with 
Professor  Kant,  coincided  pretty  neaiw 
ly,  in  point  of  time,  with  a  complete 
cnange  in  his  domestic  arrangements. 
Up  to  this  period  it  had  been  his  coa* 
tom  to  eat  at  a  table  d*hote.  But  he 
now  began  to  keep  house  himself,  and 
every  day  invited  two  friends  to  dine 
with  him,  and  upon  any  little  festival 
from  five  to  eight ;  for  he  was  a  punc- 
tual observer  of  Lord  Chesterfield's 
rule — that  his  dinner  party,  himself 
included,  should  not  fall  relow  the 
number  of  the  Graces — nor  exceed 
that  of  the  Musts.  In  the  whole  eco- 
nomy of  his  household  arrangements^ 
and  (Specially  of  his  dinner  parties, 
there  was  something  peculiar  and 
amusingly  opposed  to  the  usual  coii>> 
ventional  restraints  of  society ;  not, 
however,  that  there  was  any  neglect 
of  decorum,  such  as  sometimes  occurs 
in  houses  where  there  are  no  ladies  to 
impress  a  better  tone  upon  the  man« 
ners.  The  invariable  routine  was  this : 
The  moment  that  dinner  was  ready, 
Lampe,  the  professor's  old  footman, 
stepped  into  the  study  with  a  certain 
measured  air,  and  announced  it.  This 
summons  was  obeyed  at  the  pace  of 
double  quick  time — Kant  talking  all 
the  way  to  the  eating-room  about  the 
state  ot  the  weather* — ^a  subject  which 
he  usually  pursued  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  dinner.  Graver  themes, 
such  as  the  political  events  of  the  day, 
were  never  introduced  before  dinner, 
or  at  all  in  his  study.  The  moment 
that  Kant  had  taken  his  seat,  and  un« 
folded  his  napkin,  he  opened  the  busi- 
ness of  dinner  with  a  particular  for- 
mula— "  JVbu;,  then,  gentlemen  V  and 
the  tone  and  air  with  which  he  utter- 
ed these  words,  proclaimed,  in  a  way 
which  nobody  could  mistake,  relaxa- 
tion from  the  toils  of  the  morning,  and 
determinate  abandonment  of  himself 
to  social  enjoyment.     The  table  was 


*  His  reason  for  which  was,  that  he  considered  the  weather  one  of  tlie  principal 
rees  which  act  upon  the  health ;  and  his  own  frame  was  exq\vi%\U\^  «i^itt\\At  \a  ii8^ 
^tan^iiaic  ioHueaces,  -* 
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hospitably  spread  ;  three  (Ui»))e8,  wine, 
fkc  with  a  small  second  course^  com- 
posed the  dinner.  Every  person  help- 
ed himself;  and  all  delay  s  of  ceremony 
were  so  disagreeable  to  Kant,  that  he 
seldom  failed  to  express  his  displea- 
sure with  anything  of  that  sort,  though 
not  angrily.  He  was  displeased  also 
if  people  ote  little ;  and  treated  it  as 
affectation.  The  first  man  to  help  him- 
self was  in  his  eyes  the  politest  guest ; 
for  so  much  the  sooner  came  his  own 
turn.  ri)r  this  hatred  of  delay,  Kant 
had  a  special  excuse,  having  always 
•worked  hard  from  an  early  hour  in  the 
morninp:,  and  eaten  nothing  until  din- 
ner. Hence  it  was,  that  in  the  latter 
period  of  his  life,  though  less  perhaps 
trom  actual  hunger  than  from  some 
uneasy  sensation  of  habit  or  periodical 
irritation  of  stomach,  he  could  hardly 
"wait  with  patience  for  the  arrival  of 
the  last  person  invited. 

There  was  no  fritnd  of  Kant's  but 
considered  the  day  on  which  he  was  to 
dine  with  him  as  a  day  of  pleasure. 
•Without  giving  hims'^lf  the  air  of  an 
instructor,  Kant  really  was  so  in  the 
very  highest  degree.  'I'he  whole  en- 
•tertainment  was  seasoned  with  the 
overflow  of  his  enlightened  mind, 
poured  out  naturally  and  unaffectedly 
upon  every  topic,  as  the  chants  of 
conversation  suggested  it;  and  the 
time  flew  rapidly  away,  from  one 
o'clock  to  four,  ^vq,  or  even  later,  pro- 
fitably and  delightfully.  Kant  tolera- 
ted no  cti/mjr,  wliich  was  the  name  he 
gave  to  the  momentary  pauses  in  con- 
Tersation,  or  periods  when  its  anima- 
tion languished.  Some  means  or  other 
he  always  devised  for  restoring  its  tone 
of  interest,  in  which  he  was  much  as- 
sisted by  the  tact  with  which  he  drew 
from  every  guest  his  peculiar  tastes,  or 
the  particular  direction  of  his  pursuits; 
and  on  thes^,  be  they  what  they  might, 
he  was  never  unprepared  to  speak  with 
knowledge,  and  the  interest  of  an  ori- 
ginal observer.  ITie  local  aflTairs  of 
Kdnigsberg  must  have  been  iuterest- 
ing  indeeti,  before  they  could  be  al- 
lowed to  occupy  the  attention  at  his 
table.  And,  what  may  seem  still  more 
singular,  it  was  rarely  or  never  that 
he  directed  the  conversation  to  any 
branch  of  the  philosophy  founded  by 
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himself.  Indeed  he  was  perfectly  free 
from  the  fault  which  besets  so  many 
savans  and  liferaii,  of  intolerance  to- 
wards those  whose  pursuits  had  dis- 
qualified them  fur  any  particular  sym- 
pathy with  his  own.  His  style  of  con- 
veriiation  was  popular  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  unscholastic  ;  so  muca  so, 
that  any  stranger  who  should  have 
studied  his  works,  and   bet  n  unac- 

?|uainted  with  his  persoii,  would  have 
bund  it  difficult  to  believe,  that  in  tliis 
delightful  companion  lie  saw  the  pro- 
found author  of  the  TraiiScendental 
Philosophy. 

The  subjects  of  conversation  at 
Kant's  table  were  drawn  chiefly  from 
natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  meteo- 
rology, natural  history,  and  above  all, 
from  politics.  The  news  of  the  day, 
as  reported  in  the  public  journals,  was 
discussed  with  a  peculiar  vigilance  of 
examination.  With  regard  to  any  nar- 
rative that  wanted  dates  of  time  and 
place,  however  otherwise  plausible,  he 
was  uniformly  an  inexorable  sceptic, 
and  held  it  unworthy  of  repetition.  So 
keen  was  his  penetration  into  the  in- 
terior of  political  events,  and  the  se- 
crc  t  policy  under  which  they  moveil, 
that  he  talked  rather  with  the  autho- 
rity of  a  diplomatic  person,  who  had 
access  to  cabinet  intelligence,  than  as 
a  simple  spectator  of  the  great  scenes 
which  were  unfolding  in  Europe.  At 
the  time  of  the  French  Revolution, 
he  threw  out  many  conjectures,  and 
what  were  then  accounted  paradoxical 
anticipations,  especially  in  regard  to 
military  operations,  which  were  as 
punctually  fulfllKd  as  his  own  memo- 
rable conjecture  in  regard  to  the  hiatus 
in  the  planetary  system  between  AIs^s 
and  Jupiter,*  the  entire  confiruiation 
of  which  he  lived  to  witness  on  the 
discovery  of  Ceres  by  Piazxi,  in  Paler- 
mo, and  of  Pallas,  by  T)r  Olbers,  at 
Bremen.  These  two  discoveries,  by 
the  way,  impressed  him  much ;  and 
they  furnished  a  topic  on  which  he 
always  talked  with  jdeasure ;  though, 
according  to  his  usual  modesty,  he 
never  said  a  word  of  his  own  sagacity 
in  having  upon  a  priori  grounds  sDowa 
the  probability  of  such  discoveries 
many  years  before. 

It  was  not  only  in  the  character  of 


*  To  which  the  aiitlior  should  have  added — and  in  regard  to  the  hiatus  Itetween 

the  planctttry  aud  coroetury  Ky.stenis,  which  was  pointed  out  by  Kuiit  several  yMirs 

before  his  conjecture  was  estahlished  by  the  good  telescope  of  Dr  IIer*eheL    Ve!«t% 

mndjuno,  further  eonfirmutiouM  of  Kanl*s  coi'jecluro,  \vtr\j  di^ovcrcd  in  J>ui«  ISOi. 

^'Acii  WM^iungki  wrow,  ^ 
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a  companion  that  Kant  shone,  hut  also 
as  a  most  courteous  and  liberal  host, 
who  had  no  greater  pleasure  than  in 
seeing  his  guests  happy  and  jovial,  and 
rising  with  exhilarated  spirits  from  the 
mixed  pleasures — intellectual  and  li- 
berally sensual— of  his  Platonic  ban- 
quets. Chiefly,  perhaps,  with  a  view 
to  the  sustaining;  of  this  tone  of  genial 
hilarity,  he  showed  himself  somewhat 
of  an  artist  in  the  composition  of  his 
dinner  parties.  Two  rules  there  were 
which  he  obviously  observed,  and  I 
may  say  invariably :  the  first  was,  that 
the  company  should  be  miscellaneous ; 
this  for  the  sake  of  securing  sufficient 
variety  to  the  conversation :  and  ac- 
cordingly his  parties  presented  as  much 
variety  as  the  world  of  Konigsberg  af- 
forded, being  drawn  from  all  the  modes 
of  life,  men  in  oflSce,  professors,  phy- 
sicians, clergymen,  and  enlightened 
merchants.  His  second  rule  was,  to 
have  a  due  balance  ofyoun^  men,  fre- 
qucntlv  of  veri/  young  men,  selected 
from  the  students  of  the  university,  in 
order  to  impress  a  movement  of  gaiety 
and  juvenile  playfulness  on  the  con- 
versation ;  an  additional  motive  for 
which,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
was,  that  in  this  way  he  withdrew  his 
mind  from  the  sadness  which  some- 
times overshadowed  it^  for  the  early 
deaths  of  some  young  friends  whom 
beloved. 

And  this  leads  me  to  mention  a 
lingular  feature  in  Kant's  way  of  ex- 
pressing his  sympathy  with  his  friends 
m  sickness.  So  long  as  the  danger  was 
imminent,  he  testified  a  restless  anxie- 
ty, made  perpetual  inquiries,  waited 
with  impatience  for  the  crisis,  and 
flomedmcs  could  not  pursue  his  cus- 
tomary labours  from  agitation  of  mind. 
But  no  sooner  was  the  patient's  di-ath 
announced,  than  he  recovered  his  com- 
posure, and  assumed  an  air  of  stem 
tranquillity — almost  of  indifference. 
The  reason  was,  that  he  viewed  life 
in  general,  and,  therefore^  that  parti- 
cular affection  of  life  which  we  call 
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sickness,  as  a  state  of  oscillation  and 
perpetual  change,  between  which  and 
the  fluctuating  8ym|tathies  of  hope 
and  fear,  there  was  a  natural  propor- 
tion that  justified  them  to  the  reason ; 
whereas -death,  as  a  permanent  state 
that  admitted  of  no  more  or  fess — ^at 
terminated  all  anxiety — and  for  ever 
extinguished  the  agitation  of  suspense, 
he  would  not  allow  to  be  fitted  to  any 
state  of  feeling,  but  one  of  the  same 
enduring  and  unchanging  character. 
However,  all  this  philosophic  heroism 
gave  way  on  one  occasion ;  for  many 
persons  will  remember  the  tumultu- 
ous grief  which  he  manifested  upon 
the  death  of  Mr  Ehrenboth,  a  young 
man  of  very  fine  understanding  and 
extensive  attainments,  for  whom  he 
had  the  greatest  affection.  And  natu- 
rally it  happened,  in  so  long  a  life  as 
his,  in  spite  of  his  provident  rule  for 
selecting  his  social  companions  as 
much  as  possible  amongst  the  young, 
that  he  had  to  mourn  for  many  a 
heavy  loss  that  could  never  be  sup- 
plied to  him. 

To  I'eturn,  however,  to  the  course 
of  his  day,  immediately  after  the  ter- 
mination of  his  dinner  party,  Kant 
walked  out  ibr  <  xercise ;  but  on  this 
occasion  he  never  took  any  compa- 
nion, partly,  perhaps,  because  he 
thought  it  right,  after  so  much  convi- 
vial and  colloquial  relaxation,  to  pur- 
sue his  meditations,*  and  partly  (as  I 
happen  to  know)  for  a  very  peculiar 
reason,  viz.  that  he  wished  to  breathe 
exclusively  through  his  nostrils,  which 
he  could  not  do  if  he  were  obliged 
continually  to  open  his  mouth  in  con- 
versation. His  reason  for  this  was, 
that  the  atmospheric  air,  being  thus 
carried  round  by  a  longer  circuit,  and 
reaching  the  lungs,  therefore,  in  a 
state  of  less  rawness,  and  at  a  tempe- 
rature '  somewhat  higher,  would  be 
less  apt  to  irritate  them.  By  a  steady 
perseverance  in  this  practice,  whioh 
ne  constantly  recommended  to  his 
friends,  he  flattered  himself  with  a 


*  Mr  Wasianski  is  wrong.  To  purnue  his  meditations  under  these  cironmstanceA, 
might  perhaps  be  an  inelination  of -Kant'A  to  which  he  yielded,  but  not  one  which 
he  would  justify  or  erect  into  a  maxim.  He  disapproved  of  eating  alone,  or  to^mr* 
iHvt  coftmctorii,  as  he  calls  it,  on  the  principle,  that  a  man  would  be  apt,  if  not  called 
off  by  the  business  an-J!  pleasure  of  a  social  party,  to  think  too  much  or  too  closely, 
an  exercise  which  he  considered  very  injurious  to  the  stomach  during  the  first  pro- 
cess of  digestion.  On  the  same  principle  he  disapproved  of  walking  or  riding  alont; 
the  donble  exercise  of  thinking  und  bodily  agitation,  carried  on  at  the  same  time, 
being  likely,  as  he  conceived,  to  press  too  hard  upon  the  stomach. 
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loug  iromuDity  from  coughs,  colds, 
hoarseness,  snd  every  mode  of  de- 
fluxion  ;  and  the  fsct  really  was,  that 
these  trouhlesome  affections  attacked 
him  very  rarely.  Indeed  I  myself,  hy 
only  occasionally  adopting  his  rule, 
have  found  my  diest  not  so  liable  as 
formerly  to  such  attacks. 

At  six  o'clock  he  sat  down  to  his 
library  table,  which  was  a  plain,  or* 
dinary  piece  of  furniture,  and  read  till 
dusk.    During  this  period  of  dubious 

Sht,  so  friendly  to  thought,  he  rest- 
in- tranquil  meditation  on  what  he 
had  been  reading,  provided  the  book 
were  worth  it ;  if  not,  he  sketched  his 
lecture  for  the  next  day,  or  some  part 
of  any  book  he  might  then  be  compo- 
sing. During  this  state  of  repose  he 
took  his  station  winter  and  summer 
by  the  stove,  looking  through  the 
window  at  the  old  tower  of  Lobenicht ; 
not  that  he  could  be  said  properly  to 
see  it,  but  the  tower  restctl  upon  his 
eye,— obscurely,  or  but  half  revealed 
to  his  consciousness.  No  words  seem- 
ed forcible  enough  to  express  his  sense 
of  the  gratification  which  he  derived 
from  this  old  tower,  when  seen  under 
these  circumstances  of  twilight  and 
quiet  reverie.  The  seouel,  indeed, 
snowed  how  important  it  was  to  his 
comfort ;  for  at  length  some  poplars 
in  a  neighbouring  garden  shot  up  to 
such  a  height  as  to  obscure  the  tower, 
upon  whicn  Kant  became  yery  uneasy 
and  restless,  and  at  length  found  him- 
self positively  unable  to  pursue  his 
evenmg  meditations.  Fortunately,  the 
proprietor  of  the  garden  was  a  very 
considerate  and  obliging  person,  who 
had,  besides,  a  high  regaitl  for  Kant ; 
and,  accordingly,  upon  a  representa- 
tioo  of  the  case  being  made  to  him, 
he  gave  orders  that  the  poplars  should 
be  cropped.  This  was  done,  the  old 
lower  of  Lobenicht  was  again  tmveil- 
ed,  and  Kant  recovered  his  equanimi- 
^,  and  pursued  his  twilight  medita- 
tums  as  Defore. 

After  the  candles  were  brought, 
Kant  prosecuted  his  studies  till  nearly 
ten  o'clock.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  be- 
fon  retiring  for  the  night,  be  with- 
drew his  mind  as  much  as  possible 
from  every  class  of  thoughts  which 
demanded  any  exertion  or  energy  of 
attention,  on  the  principle,  that  by 
stimulating  and  exciting  him  too 
much,  mum  thoughts  would  be  apt  to 
cause  wakefuhiess ;  and  the  sligntest 
interference  with  his  customary  hour 


of  falling  asleep,  was  in  the  highest 
degree  unpleasant  to  him.  Happily, 
this  was  with  him  a  very  rare  occur- 
rence. He  undressed  himself  without 
his  servant's  assistance,  but  in  such  an 
order,  and  with  such  a  Roman  regard 
to  decorum  and  the  t«  wfrn?,  that  he 
was  always  ready  at  a  moment's  warn- 
ing to  make  his  appearance  without 
embarrassment  to  himself  or  to  others. 
This  done,  he  lay  down  on  a  mattress, 
and  wrapped  himself  up  in  a  quilt, 
which  in  summer  was  always  of  cot- 
ton,— in  autumn,  of  wool ;  at  the  set- 
ting-in  of  winter  he  used  both— and 
against  very  severe  cold,  he  protected 
himself  by  oneofeyder-down,of  which 
the  part  which  covered  his  shoulders 
was  not  stuffed  with  feathers,  but 

Cidded,  or  rather  wadded  closely  with 
yers  of  wool.  Long  practice  had 
taught  him  a  very  dexterous  mode  of 
nesting  himself,  as  it  were,  in  the  bed- 
clothes. First  of  all,  he  sat  down  on 
the  bed-side ;  then  with  an  agile  mo- 
tion he  vaulted  obliquely  into  his  lair ; 
next  he  drew  one  corner  of  the  bed- 
clothes under  his  left  shoulder,  and 
passing  it  below  his  back,  brought  it 
round  so  as  to  rest  under  his  right 
shoulder ;  fourthly,  by  a  partiemar 
tour  d*adrene,  he  treated  the  other 
comer  in  the  same  way,  and  finally 
contrived  to  roll  it  round  his  whole 
person.  Thus  swathed  like  a  mummy, 
or  (as  I  used  to  tell  him)  self-invol* 
ved  like  the  silk- worm  in  its  coccoon, 
he  awaited  the  approach  of  sleep, 
which  generally  came  on  immediate- 
ly. For  Kant's  health  was  exquisite ; 
not  mere  negative  health,  or  the  ab- 
sence of  pain,  but  a  state  of  positive 
pleasurable  sensation,  and  a  genial 
sense  of  the  entire  possession  of  all 
his    activities.     Accordingly,    when 

EBcked  up  for  the  night  in  the  way  i 
ave  described,  he  would  often  ejacu- 
late to  himself  (as  he  used  to  tell  us  at 
dinner) — '*  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  a 
human  being  witn  more  perfect  health 
than  myself?"  In  fact,  such  was  the 
innocence  of  his  life,  and  such  the 
happy  condition  of  his  situation,  that 
no  uneasy  passion  ever  arose  to  excite 
him — nor  care  to  harass — nor  pain  to 
awake  him.  Even  in  the  severest  win- 
ter his  sleeping-room  was  without  a 
fire— only  in  his  latter  years  he  yielded 
so  far  to  the  entreaties  of  his  friends 
as  to  allow  of  a  very  small  one.  All 
nursing  or  self-indulgence  found  no 
quarter  with  Kant.    In  fact,  ^se  mi- 
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uutcs,  in  the  coldest  weather^  sufficed 
to  supersede  the  first  chill  of  the  hed, 
by  the  diffusion  of  a  general  glow  over 
his  person.  If  he  had  anv  occasion  to 
kave  his  room  in  the  nignt-tinie,  (for 
it  was  always  kept  dark  day  and  nighty 
summer  and  winter,)  he  guided  him- 
self by  a  rope,  which  was  duly  at- 
tadied  to  his  bed- post  every  night, 
and  carried  into  the  a<lJoining  apart- 
ment. 

Kant  never  perspirecl,*  night  or 
day.  Yet  it  was  astonishing  how 
much  heat  he  supported  habitually  in 
his  study,  and  in  fact  was  not  easy  if 
It  wanted  but  one  degree  of  this  heat 
Seventy-five  degrees  of  Fahrenheit 
was  the  invariable  temperature  of  this 
room  in  which  he  chiefly  lived ;  and 
if  it  fell  below  that  point,  no  matter 
at  what  season  of  the  year,  he  had  it 
raised  artificially  to  the  usual  stand- 
ard. In  the  heats  of  summer  he  went 
thinly  dressed,  and  invariably  in  silk 
stockings ;  yet,  as  even  this  dress 
could  not  always  secure  him  against 
perspirinff  when  eng.iged  in  active 
exercise,  ne  had  a  singular  remedy  in 
reserve.  Retiring  to  some  shady  place, 
he  stood  still  and  motionless — with 
the  air  and  attitude  of  a  person  listen- 
ing, or  in  suspense — ^until  his  usual 
aridify  was  restored.  Even  in  the  most 
sultry  summer  night,  if  the  slightest 
trace  of  perspiration  had  sullied  his 
nig^t-dreas,  tie  spoke  of  it  with  em- 
phasis, as  of  an  accident  that  perfectly 
shocked  him. 

On  this  occasion,  whilst  illustrating 
Kant's  notions  of  the  animal  economy, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  add  one  other 
particular,  which  is,  that  for  fear  of 
obstructing  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  he  never  would  wear  garters  ; 
yet,  as  he  found  it  difficult  to  Keep  up 
nis  stockings  without  them,  he  had 
invented  for  himself  a  most  elaborate 
substitute,  which  I  shall  describe.  In 
a  little  pocket,  somewhat  smaller  than 
a  watch-pocket,  but  occupying  pretty 
nearly  the  same  situation  as  a  watch- 
pocket  on  each  thigh,  there  was  placed 


a  small  box,  soiacUiiiig  like  a  watch- 
case,  but  smaller ;  into  this  box  was 
introduced  a  watch-spring  in  a  wheel, 
round  about  which  wheel  was  wound 
an  elastic  cord,  for  regulating  the  force 
of  which  there  was  a  separate  contri- 
vance. To  the  two  ends  of  this  cord 
were  attached  hooks,  which  hooks 
were  carried  through  a  small  aperture 
in  the  pockets,  and  so  passing  down 
the  inner  and  the  outer  side  of  the 
thigh,  caught  hold  of  two  loops  which 
were  fixed  on  the  off*  side  and  the  near 
side  of  each  stocking.  As  might  be 
expected,  so  complex  an  appan^tuB 
was  liable^  like  the  Ptolemaic  system 
of  the  heavens,  to  occasional  derange- 
ments ;  however,  by  good  luck,  I  was 
able  to  apply  an  easy  remedy  to  these 
disorders,  which  sometimes  threaten- 
ed to  disturb  the  comfort,  and  even 
the  serenity,  of  the  great  man. 

Precisely  at  five  minutes  before  five 
o'clock,  winter  or  summer,  Lampe, 
Kant's  servant,  who  had  formerly  ser- 
ved in  the  army,  marched  into  his 
master's  room  witli  the  air  of  a  senti- 
nel on  duty,  and  cried  aloud  in  a  mi- 
litary tone, — '^  Mr  Professor,  the  time 
is  come."  This  summons  Kant  inva- 
riably obeyed  without  one  moment's 
delay,  as  a  soldier  does  the  word  of 
command — never,  under  any  circum- 
stances, allowing  himself  a  respite, 
not  even  under  the  rare  accident  of 
having  passed  a  sleepless  night.  As 
the  dock  struck  five,  Kant  was  seated 
at  the  breakfast-table,  where  he  drank 
what  he  called  one  cup  of  tea ;  and  no 
doubt  he  thought  it  such ;  but  the 
fact  was,  that  in  part  from  his  habit  of 
reverie,  and  in  part  also  for  the  pm> 
pose  of  refreshing  its  warmth,  he  filled 
up  his  cup  so  often,  that  in  general  he 
is  supposed  to  have  drunk  two,  three^ 
or  some  unknown  number.  Immedi- 
ately after  he  smoked  a  pipe  of  tobac- 
co, (the  only  one  which  he  allowed 
himself  through  the  entire  day,)  but 
so  rapidly,  that  a  pile  of  glowmg  em- 
bers remained  unsmoked.  During  thia 
operation  he  thought  over  his  arrange- 


*  This  appears  less  extraordinary,  considering  the  description  of  Kant's  person, 
given  originally  by  Reicliardt,  about  eight  years  after  bis  death.  **  Kant,*'  says  thia 
writer,  "  was  drier  than  dust  both  in  body  and  mind.  His  person  was  small ;  and 
pOMibly  a  more  meagre,  arid,  parched  anatomy  of  a  man,  has  not  appeared  upon 
this  earth*  The  upper  part  of  his  face  was  grand  ;  forehead  lofty  and  serene,  nose 
elegantly  turned,  eyes  brilliant  and  penetrating ;  but  below  it  expressed  powerfully 
the  coarsest  sensuality,  which  in  him  displayed  itself  by  immoderate  addiction  to 
eating  and  drinking.'*  This  Inst  feature  of  liis  temperament  is  UeiQ  ex^i««a«^ XEradik 
too  harsh)^. 
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ments  for  tbe  day^  as  he  had  done  the 
evening  before  durinff  the  twilight. 
About  seven  he  usuaUy  went  to  his 
lecture-room^  and  from  that  he  re- 
turned to  his  writing-table.  Precisely 
at  three  quarters  before  one  he  rose 
from*  his  chair^  and  called  aloud  to 
the  cook, — ''  It  has  struck  three  quar- 
ters." The  meaning  of  which  sum- 
mons was  this: — Immediately  atter 
taking  soup,  it  was  his  constant  prac- 
tice to  swallow  what  he  called  a  dram, 
which  consisted  either  of  Hungarian 
wine,  of  Rhenish,  of  a  conlial,  or  (in 
default  of  these)  of  Bishop.  A  flask 
of  this  was  brought  up  by  the  cook  on 
the  proclamation  of  the  three  quar- 
ters. Kant  hurried  with  it  to  the  eat- 
ing-room, poured  uut  his  quantum, 
len  it  standing  in  re&diness,  covered, 
however,  with  paper,  to  prevent  its 
becoming  vapid,  and  then  went  back 
to  his  study,  and  awaited  the  arrival 
of  his  guests,  whom  to  the  latest  pe- 
Tiod  of  his  life  he  never  received  but 
in  full  dress. 

Thus  we  come  round  again  to  din- 
ner, and  the  riader  has  now  an  accu- 
rate picture  of  the  course  of  Kant's 
day;  the  rigid  monotony  of  which 
was  not  burthensome  to  him,  and  pro- 
bably contributed,  with  the  unifor- 
mity of  his  diet,  and  other  habits  of 
^the  same  regularity,  to  lengthen  his 
life.  On  this  consideration,  indeed, 
he  had  come  to  regard  his  health  and 
his  old  age  as  in  a  great  measure  the 
product  of  his  own  exertions.  He  spoke 
of  himself  often  under  the  figure  of  a 
gymnastic  artist,  who  had  continued 
for  nearly  fourscore  years  to  support 
his  balance  upon  the  slack-rope  of 
life,  without  once  swerving  to  the 
tight  or  to  the  left.  In  spite  of  every 
illness  to  which  his  constitutional  ten- 
dencies had  exposed  him,  he  still  kept 
his  position  in  life  triumphantly.  How- 
ever, he  would  sometimes  observe  spor- 
tively, that  it  was  really  absurd,  and 
a  sort  of  insult  to  the  next  generation, 
for  a  man  to  live  so  long,  because  he 
thus  interfered  with  the  prospects  of 
youn^r  people. 

This  anxious  attention  to  his  health 
accounts  for  the  great  interest  which 
he  attached  to  all  new  discoveries  in 
medicine,  or  to  new  ways  of  theorizing 
on  the  old  ones.    As  a  work  of  great 


pretension  in  both  classes,  he  set  the 
nighest  value  upon  the  theory  of  the 
Scotch  physician  firown,  or  (as  it  is 
usu  illy  called,  from  the  Latin  name 
of  its  author,)  the  Brunonian  Theory. 
No  sooner  had  Weikard  adopted*  and 
made  it  known  in  Germany,  than  Kant 
became  familiar  with  it.  He  cotisi« 
dered  it  not  only  as  a  great  step  taken 
for  medicine,  but  even  for  the  general 
interests  of  man,  and  fancied  that  in 
this  he  saw  something  analogous  to 
the  course  which  human  nature  has 
held  in  still  more  important  inquiries, 
viz.  first  of  all,  a  continual  ascent  to- 
wards the  more  and  more  elaborately 
complex,  and  then  a  treading  back,  on 
its  own  steps,  towards  the  simple  and 
elementary.  DrBeddoes's  Essays,  also, 
for  producing  by  art  and  curing  pul- 
monary consumption,  and  the  method 
of  Reich  for  curing  fevers,  made  a 

Eowerfulimpression  upon  him;  which, 
owever,  declined  as  those  novelties 
(especially  the  last)  began  to  sink  in 
credit.  As  to  Dr  Jenner's  discovery 
of  vaccination,  he  was  less  favourably 
disposed  to  it ;  he  apprehended  dan- 
gerous consequences  from  the  absorp- 
tion of  a  brutal  miasma  into  the  hu- 
man blood,  or  at  least  into  the  lymph ; 
and  at  any  rate  he  thought,  that,  as  a 
guarantee  against  the  variolous  infec- 
tion, it  required  a  much  longer  proba- 
tion. Groundless  as  all  these  views 
were,  it  was  exceedingly  entertaining 
to  hear  the  fertility  of  argument  and 
analogy  which  he  brought  forward  to 
support  them.  One  of  the  subjects 
which  occupied  him  at  the  latter  end 
of  his  life,  was  the  theory  and  pheno- 
mena of  galvanism,  which,  however, 
he  never  satisfactorily  mastered.  Au- 
gustin's  book  upon  this  subject  was 
about  the  last  that  he  read,  and  his 
copy  still  retains  on  the  margin  his 
pencil-marks  of  doubts,  queries,  and 
suggestions. 


The  infirmities  of  age  now  began  to 
steal  upon  Kant,  and  betrayed  them- 
selves in  more  shapes  than  one.  Con- 
nected with  Kant's  prodigious  me- 
mory for  all  things  that  had  any  in- 
tellectual bearings,  heh^  from  youth 
laboured  under  an  unusual  weakness 
of  this  faculty  in  relation  to  the  coin- 


*  This  theory  was  afterwards  greatly  modified  in  Germany  ;  and,  judging  from  the 
jTMidom  glances  Which  I  throw  on  these  subjccti*,  I  believe  that  in  thi»  recast  it  still 
kecpt  its  ground  in  that  coantry. 
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moo  afiain  of  daily  lif<?-    Sorae  re« 
markablc  iosUnces  of  this  are  on  re- 
cord, from  the  period  of  his  childish 
dayt ;  and  now^  when  hie  second  child- 
hood was  coramencingy  this  infirmity 
increased   upon  him  very  sensibly. 
One  of  the  first  signs  was,  that  he  be- 
gan to  repeat  the  same  stories  more 
than  once  on  the  same  day.    Indeed, 
the  decay  of  his  memory  was  too  pal- 
pable to  escape  his  own  notice ;  and, 
to  provide  against  it,  and  secure  him- 
self from  all  apprehension  of  inflicting 
tedium  upon  his  guests,  he  began  to 
write  a  syllabus,  or  list  of  themes,  for 
each  day  s  conversation,  on  cards,  or 
the  covers  of  letters,  or  any  chance 
Krap  of  paper.  But  these  memoranda 
accumulated  so  fast  upon  him,  and 
were  so  easily  lost,  or  not  forthcoming 
at  the  proper  moment,  that  I  prevail- 
td  on  him  to  substitute  a  blank-paper 
bo(»k,  which  I  had  directed  to  be  made, 
and  which  still  remains,  with  some 
affecting  memorials  of  his  own  con- 
scious weakness.    As  often  happens, 
however,  in  such  cases,  he  had  a  per- 
fect memory  for  the  remote  events  of 
bis  Ufe,  and  could  repeat  with  great 
resdinesB,  and   without  once  stum- 
bling, very  long  passages  from  Ger- 
man or  Latin  poems,  especially  from 
the  ^neid,  whilst  the  very  words  that 
bad  been  uttered  but  a  moment  before 
dropped  away  from  his  remembrance. 
The  past  came  forward  with  the  dis- 
tinctness and  liveliness  of  an  imme- 
diate existence,  whilst  the  present  fa- 
ded away  into  the  obscurity  of  infinite 
distance. 

Another  sign  of  his  mental  decay 
was  the  weakness  with  which  he  now 
began  to  theorise.  He  accounted  for 
erery  thing  by  electricity.  A  singular 
mortality  at  this  time  prevailed  amongst 
the  cats  of  Vienna,  Basle,  Copenhagen, 
and  other  places.  Cats  being  so  emi- 
nently an  electric  animal,  of  course 
be  attributed  this  epizootic  to  electri- 
city. During  the  same  period,  he  per- 
suaded himself  that  a  peculiar  confi- 
guration of  clouds  prevailed ;  this  he 
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took  as  a  coUateral  proof  of  his  elec- 
trical hypothesis.  His  own  headachs, 
too,  wfiich  in  all  probability  were  a 
mere  remote  effect  of  old  age,  and  a 
direct  one  of  an  inability  *  to  think  aa 
easily  and  as  severely  as  formerly,  he 
explained  upon  the  same  principle. 
And  this  was  a  notion  of  whidi  nis 
friends  were  not  anxious  to  disabuse 
him,  because,  as  something  of  the 
eame  character  of  weather  (and  there- 
fore probably  the  same  general  ten- 
dency of  the  electric  power)  is  found 
to  prevail  for  whole  cycles  of  years, 
entrance  upon  another  cycle  held  out 
to  him  some  prospect  of  relief.  A  de- 
lusion which  secured  the  comforts  of 
hope  was  the  next  best  thing  to  an 
actual  remedy ;  and  a  man  who,  in 
such  circumstances,  is  cured  of  hia 
delusion,  "  cui  demptiu  per  vim  mentis 

fratissimus  error,*   might  reasonably 
ave  exclaimed,  '^  Pol,  me  occidistis, 
amici" 

Possibly  the  reader  may  suppose, 
that,  in  this  particular  instance  of 
charging  his  own  decays  upon  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  Kant  was  ac- 
tuated by  the  weakness  of  vanity,  or 
some  unwillingness  to  face  the  real 
fact  that  his  powers  were  decaying. 
But  this  was  not  the  case.  He  was 
perfectly  aware  of  his  own  condition, 
and,  as  early  as  1799,  he  said,  in  my 
presence,  to  a  party  of  his  friend»— 
'*'  Gentlemen,  I  am  old,  and  weak^ 
and  childish,  and  you  must  treat  roe 
as  a  child."  Or  perhaps  it  may  be 
thouffht  that  he  shrank  from  the  con- 
templation of  death,  which,  as  apo- 
plexy seemed  to  be  threatened  by  the 
pains  in  his  head,  might  have  happen- 
ed any  day.  But  neither  was  this  the 
case.  He  now  lived  in  a  continual 
state  of  resignation,  and  prepared  to 
meet  any  dispensation  of  Providence. 
''  Gentlemen,"  said  he  one  day  to  his 
guests,  "  I  do  not  fear  to  die.  I  assure 
you,  as  in  the  presence  of  God,  that 
if  I  were  this  night  to  be  made  sud- 
denly aware  that  I  was  on  the  point 
of  being  summoned,  I  would  raise  my 


*  Mr  Wasianski  is  quite  in  the  wrong  here.  If  the  hindrances  which  nature 
prefented  to  the  act  of  thinking  were  now  on  tlie  increase,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
diftposition  to  think,  by  his  own  acknowledgment,  was  on  tlie  wane.  The  power 
and  the  liabit  altering  in  proportion,  there  is  no  case  made  out  of  that  disturbed 
ef|uiiibrium  to  which  apparently  he  would  attribute  the  headachs.  But  the  fact  is, 
that,  if  be  liad  been  as  well  acquainted  with  Kant's  writings  as  with  Kant  personally, 
he  would  have  known,  that  some  affection  of  the  head  of  a  spasmodic  kind  was^'conK 
plained  of  by  Kant  at  a  time  when  nobody  could  suspect  him  of  being  in  a  decaying 
state. 
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hands  to  heaven^  fold  them,  and  say,  water.    All  that  remained,  therefore. 

Blessed  he  God!  If  indeed  it  were  pos-  was  to  give  it  time  to  boil  up.    But 

aihle  that  a  whisper  such  as  this  could  this  trifling  delay  seemed  unendurahle 

reach  my  ear-~Fourscore  years  thou  to  Kant.  All  consolations  were  thrown 

hast  lived,  in  which  time  thou  hast  in-  away  upon  him :  vary  the  formula  as 

flicted  much  evil  upon  tliy  fellow-men,  we  mignt,  he  was  never  at  a  loss  for 

the  case  would  be  otherwise."   Who-  a  reply.     If  it  was  said — '^  llear  Pro- 

soever  has  heard  Kant  speak  of  his  fessor,  the  coffee  will  be  brought  up 

own  death,  will  bear  witness  to  the  in  a  moment." — "  Will  be !"  he  would 

tone  of  earnest  sincerity  which,  on  say,  "  but  there's  the  rub,  that  it  only 

such  occasions,  marked  his  manner  will  be : 

•"1 S^  of  hU  decaying  ftcul-  ^  »*"-  "'  •«»'  •""''  ''  *-'  ""^" 
ties  was,  that  he  now  lost  all  accurate  If  another  cried  out — **  The  cof- 
ineasure  of  time.  One  minute,  nay,  fee  is  coming  immediately." — "  Yes," 
without  exaggeration,  a  much  less  he  would  retort,  "  and  so  is  the 
space  of  time,  stretched  out  in  his  ap-  next  hour :  and,  by  the  way,  it's 
prehension  of  things  to  a  wearisome  about  that  length  of  time  that  I  have 
duration.  Of  this  1  can  give  one  ra-  waited  for  it.'  Then  he  would  col- 
ther  amusing  instance,  which  was  of  lect  himself  with  a  stoical  air,  and  say 
constant  recurrence.  At  the  begin-  — ''  Well,  one  can  die  after  all :  it  is 
ning  of  the  last  year  of  his  life,  he  fell  but  dying  ;  and  in  the  next  world, 
into  a  custom  of  taking  immediately  thank  God !  there  is  no  drinking  of 
after  dinner  a  cup  of  coffee,  especially  coffee,  and  consequently  no— waiting 
on  those  days  wnen  it  happened  that  for  it."  Sometimes  he  would  rise 
I  was  of  his  party.  And  such  was  from  his  chair,  open  the  door,  and  cry 
the  importance  he  attached  to  this  lit-  out  with  a  feeble  querulousness— > 
tie  pleasure,  that  he  would  even  make  ''  Coffee !  coffee !"  And  when  at  length 
a  memorandum  beforehand,  in  the  he  heard  the  servant's  step  upon  the 
blank-paper  book  I  had  given  him,  stairs,  he  would  turn  round  to  us, 
that  on  the  next  day  I  was  to  dine  and,  as  Joyfully  as  ever  sailor  from 
with  him,  and  consequently  that  there  the  mast-head,  he  would  call  out- 
was  to  be  coffee.  Sometimes  it  would  ''  Land,  land !  my  dear  friends,  I  see 
happen,  that  the  interest  of  conversa-  land." 

tion  carried  him  past  the  time  at  which  This  general  decline  in  Kant's  pow* 

he  fdt  the  craving  for  it ;  and  this  I  ers,    active   and    passive,    gradually 

was  not  sorry  to  observe,  as  I  feared  brought  about  a  revolution  in  his  ha- 

that  coffee,  which  he  had  never  been  bits  of  life.     Heretofore,  as  I  have  al- 

aocustomed  to,*  might  disturb  his  rest  ready  mentioned,  he  went  to  bed  at 

at  night.  But,  if  this  did  not  happen,  ten,  and  rose  a  little  before  five.    The 

then  commen(^  a  scene  of  some  inte-  latter  practice  he  still  observed,  but 

vest.    Coffee  must  be  brought  '*  upon  not  the  other.    In  1802  he  retired  as 

the  spot,"  (a  word  he  had  constantly  in  early  as  nine,  and  afterwards  sdll  ear- 

his  mouth  during  his  latter  days,)  *'  in  Her.    He  found  himself  so  much 


a  moment."    And  the  expressions  of  freshed  by  this  addition  to  his  rest, 

bis  impatience,  though  from  old  habit  that  at  first  he  was  disposed  to  utter  a 

fltill  gentle,  were  so  lively,  and  had  so  iv^ipus,  as  over  some  great  discovery 

much  of  infantine  nah;^/!^  about  them,  in  the  art  of  restoring  exhausted  na- 

that  none  of  us  could  forbear  smiling,  ture :  but  afterwards,  on  pushing  it 

Knowing  what  would  happen,  I  had  still  farther,  he  did  not  find  the  suc- 

taken  care  that  all  the  preparations  cess  answer  his   expeotations.     His 

should  be  made  beforehand :  the  cof-  walks  he  now  limited  to  a  few  turmi 

fee  was  eround ;  the  water  was  boil-  in  the  King's  gardens,  which  were  at 

ing ;  and  the  very  moment  the  word  no  great  distance  from  his  own  house. 

was  given,  his  servant  shot  in  like  an  In  order  to  walk  more  firmly,  he  adopt- 

•rrow,  and  plunged  die  coffin  into  the  ed  a  peculiar  method  of  stepping  ;  he 

*  How  this  happened  to  be  the  case  in  Germany,  Mr  Wasianski  has  not  ex- 
plained.    Perhaps  the  English  merchants  at  Kdntgsberg,  being  amongst  Kant*a 
a/dest  and  most  intimate  friends,  bad  early  fiamiWameA  \i\m  lo  xUe  \»Y«kCi\c<i  of  drink- 
/fjp-  fea,  and  to  other  English  fofites.     However,  Jaehmniv  icW*  u*,  Vv-  ^^^  ^*^ 
-«>w^  tras  extravagantly  fond  of  coffee,  but  forced  himscU  to  y\»bl\JAu  Uomw^^x^w  i 
'ifnoa  that  it  was  very  unwholesome. 
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s  foot  to  the  ground,  not 
Jid  obliquely,  but  perpendi- 
id  with  a  kind  of  stamp,  so 
ra  a  larger  basis,  by  setting 
entire  sole  at  once.  Not« 
ing  this  precaution,  upon 
on  he  fell  in  the  street.  He 
unable  to  raise  himself;  and 
I  ladies,  who  saw  the  acci- 
to  his  assistance.  With  his 
ionsness  of  manner  he  thank- 
ienrently  for  their  assistance, 
nted  one  of  them  with  a  rose 
•  happened  to  have  in  his 
hit  Udy  was  not  personally 
Kant;  but  she  was  greatly 
with  his  little  present,  and 
1  the  rose  as  a  frail  memorial 
inritory  interview  with  the 
oaopher. 

xident,  as  I  have  reason  to 
I  the  cause  of  his  henceforth 
g  exercise  altogether.  All 
eren  that  of  reading,  were 
nned  slowly,  and  with  ma« 
brt ;  and  those  which  cost 
i)odilY  exertion  became  very 
g  to  nim.  His  feet  refused 
r  office  more  and  more ;  he 
Dually,  both  when  moving 
!  Toom  and  even  when  stand- 
jet  he  seldom  suffered  from 
i;  and  he  constantly  laughed 
maintaining,  that  it  was  im- 
te  could  hurt  himself,  from 
me  lightness  of  his  person, 
IS  indeed  by  this  time  the 
kdeton.  Very  often,  espe- 
Uie  morning,  he  dropped 
hia  chair  from  nure  weari- 
these  occasions  ne  fell  for- 
n  the  floor,  and  lay  there  un- 
ite himself  up,  until  accident 
one  of  his  servants  or  his 
nto  the  room.  Afterwards 
k  were  prevented,  by  substi- 
diair  with  circular  supports, 
and  clasped  in  front, 
uaeasonable  dozings  exposed 
nother  danger.  He  fell  re- 
whilst  raiding,  with  his 
the  candles ;  a  cotton  night- 
li  he  wore,  was  instantly  in 
ind  flaming  about  his  head, 
r  this  happened,  Kant  be- 
tfa  great  presence  of  mind. 
ing  the  pain,  he  seized  the 
ip,  drew  it  from  his  head, 
iietly  on  the  floor,  and  trod 
lines  with  his  feet.  Vet,  as 
%  brought  his  drcssinc-^ wn 
ftrouM  neighbourhood  to  the 
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flames,  I  changed  the  form  of  his  cap- 
pL'rsua<lcd  him  to  arrange  the  candles 
diflerently,  and  had  a  decanter  of  wa« 
ter  placed  constantly  by  his  side ;  and 
in  this  wajr  I  applied  a  remedy  to  a 
danger  which  would  else  probably 
have  been  fatal  to  him. 

From  the  sallies  of  impatience, 
which  I  have  described  in  the  case  of 
the  coflee,  there  was  reason  to  fear  that, 
with  the  increasing  inflrmities  of  Kant, 
would  grow  up  a  general  waywardness 
and  obstinacy  of  temper.  For  my  own 
sake,  therefore,  and  not  less  for  his, 
I  now  laid  down  one  rule  for  my  fd« 
ture  conduct  in  his  house ;  which  was, 
that  I  would  on  no  occasion  allow  my 
reverence  for  him  to  interfere  with 
the  firmest  expression  of  my  opinion 
on  subjects  relating  to  his  own  health  ; 
and  in  cases  of  great  importance,  that 
I  would  make  no  compromise  with  his 
particular  humours,  but  insist,  not 
only  on  my  view  of  the  case,  but  also 
on  the  practical  adoption  of  my  views ; 
or,  if  this  were  refused  me,  that  I 
would  take  my  departure  at  once,  and 
not  be  made  responsible  for  the  com- 
fort of  a  person  whom  I  had  no  power 
to  influence.  And  this  behaviour  on 
my  part  it  was  that  won  Kant's  confi« 
dence ;  for  there  was  nothing  which 
disgusted  him  so  much  as  any  ap- 
proach to  fawning  or  sycophancy.—* 
As  his  imbecility  increased,  ne  became 
doily  more  liable  to  mental  delusions ; 
and,  in  particular,  he  fell  into  many 
fantastic  notions  about  the  conduct  of 
his  servants,  and,  in  consequence,  into 
a  peevish  mode  of  treating  Uiem.  Upon 
these  occasions  I  generally  observed  a 
deep  silence.  But  sometimes  he  would 
ask  me  for  my  opinion ;  and  when  this 
happened,  I  diu  not  scruple  to  say, 
*'  Ingenuously,  then,  Mr  Professor,  I 
think  that  you  are  in  the  wrong."*- 
^'  You  think  so  ?"  he  would  reply 
calmly,  at  the  same  time  asking  for 
m^  reasons,  which  he  would  listen  to 
with  great  patience,  and  openness  to 
conviction.  Imleed  it  was  evident, 
that  the  firmest  opposition,  so  long  as 
it  rested  upon  assignable  grounds  and 
principles,  won  upon  his  regard; 
whilst  his  own  nobleness  of  character 
still  moved  him  to  habitual  contempt 
for  timorous  and  partial  acquiescence 
in  his  opinions,  even  when  his  infir- 
mities made  him  most  anxious  for 
such  acquiescence. 
Karlier  in  life  Kant\ia&  \>ecu  YvViX^ 
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lued  to  contradiction.     His  superb     years ;  and,  though  always  dull  and 


understanding,  his  brilliancy  in  con 
yersation,  founded  in  part  upon  his 
ready  and  sometimes  rather  caustic 
wit,  and  in  part  upon  his  prodigious 
command  or  knowledge — the  air  of 
noble  self-confidence  which  the  con- 
sciousness of  these  advantages  im- 
pressed upon  his  manners — and  the  ge- 
neral knowledge  of  the  severe  inno- 
cence of  his  life — all  combined  to  give 
him  a  station  of  superiority  to  others, 
which  generally  secured  him  from 
open  contradiction.  And  if  it  some- 
times happened  that  he  met  a  noisy 
and  intemperate  opposition,  supported 
by  any  pretences  to  wit,  he  usually 
withdrew  himself  from  that  sort  of 
unprofitable  altercation  with  dignity, 
by  contriving  to  give  such  a  turn  to 
the  conversation  as  won  the  general 
favour  of  the  company  to  himself,  and 
impressed  silence,  or  modesty  at  least, 
upon  the  boldest  disputant.  From  a 
person  so  little  familiar  with  opposi- 
tion, it  could  scarcely  have  been  an- 
ticipatt'd  that  he  should  daily  surren- 
der his  wishes  to  mine — if  not  with- 
out discussion,  yet  always  without  dis- 
Eleasure.  So,  however,  it  was.  No  ba- 
it, of  whatever  long  standing,  could 
be  objected  to  as  injurious  to  his 
health,  but  he  would  generally  re- 
nounce it.  And  he  had  this  excellent 
custom  in  such  cases,  that  either  he 
would  resolutely  and  at  once  decide 
for  his  own  opinion,  or,  if  he  profess- 
ed to  follow  his  friend's,  he  would 
follow  it  sincerely,  and  not  try  it  un- 
fairly by  trying  it  imperfectly.  Any 
plan,  however  trifiing,  which  he  haa 
once  consented  to  adopt  on  the  sug- 
gestion of  another,  was  never  after- 
wards defeated  or  embarrassed  by  un- 
seasonable interposition  from  his  own 
humours.  And  thus,  the  very  period 
of  hia  decay  drew  forth  so  many  fresh 
expressions  of  his  character,  in  its 
amiable  or  noble  features,  as  daily  in- 
creased my  afiection  and  reverence  for 
his  person. 

Having  mentioned  his  servants,  I 
shall  here  take  occasion  to  give  some 
account  of  his  man-servant  Lampe. 
It  was  a  great  misfortune  for  Kant,  in 
his  old  age  and  infirmities,  that  this 
man  also  became  old,  and  subject  to 
a  different  sort  of  infirmities.  This 
Lampe  bad  originally  served  in  the 
Prussian  army ;  on  quitting  which  he 
entered  the  Mervice  of  Kant.  In  this 
Mitttatton  he  hnd  lived  about  forty 
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stupid,  had,  in  the  early  part  of  this 
period,  discharged  his  duUes  with  to- 
lerable fidelity.  But  latterly,  presum- 
ing upon  his  own  indispensablenesa, 
from  his  perfect  knowlcuge  of  all  the 
domestic  arrangements,  and  upon  his 
roaster's  weakness,  he  had  fallen  into 

great  irregularities  and  neglect  of  Ida 
uties.  Kant  had  been  obliged,  there- 
fore, oflate  to  threaten  repeatedly  that 
he  would  discharge  him.  I,  who  knew 
that  Kant,  though  one  of  the  kindest- 
hearted  men,  was  also  one  of  the  firm- 
est, foresaw  thiit  this  discharge,  once 
given,  would  be  irrevocable :  for  the 
word  of  Kant  was  as  sacred  as  other 
men's  oaths.  Consequently,  upon  eve- 
ry opportunity,  I  remonstrated  with 
Lampe  on  the  fully  of  his  conduct, 
and  his  wife  joined  me  on  these  occa- 
sions. Indeed,  it  was  high  time  that 
a  change  should  be  made  iu  some  quar- 
ter ;  for  it  now  became  dangerous  to 
leave  Kant,  who  was  constantly  falling 
from  weakness,  to  the  care  of  an  old 
ruffian,  who  was  himself  apt  to  fall 
from  intoxication.  I'he  fact  was,  Urat 
from  the  moment  I  undertook  the  ma- 
nagement of  Kant's  affairs,  Lampe  saw 
there  was  an  end  to  his  old  system  of 
abusing  his  master's  confidence  in  pe- 
cuniary affairs,  and  the  other  advan- 
tages which  he  took  of  his  helpless  si- 
tuation. This  made  him  desperate, 
and  he  behaved  worse  and  worse; 
until  one  morning,  in  January  180?, 
Kant  told  me,  that,  humiliating  as  he 
felt  such  a  confession,  the  fact  was, 
that  Lampe  had  just  treated  him  in  a 
way  which  he  was  ashamed  to  repeat. 
I  was  too  much  shocked  to  distress 
him  by  inquiring  into  the  particulars. 
But  tne  result  was,  that  Kant  now 
insisted,  temperately  but  firmly,  on 
Lampe's  dismissal.  Accordingly,  a 
new  servant,  of  the  name  of  Kauf- 
mann,  was  immediately  engaged ;  .and 
on  the  next  day  Lampe  was  discharged 
with  a  handsome  pension  for  life. 

Here  I  must  mention  a  little  cir- 
cumstance which  does  honour  to 
Kant's  benevolence.  In  his  last  will, 
on  the  assumption  that  Lampe  would 
continue  with  him  to  his  ueatb,  he 
had  made  a  very  liberal  proviiuon  for 
him  ;  but  upon  this  new  arrangement 
of  the  pension,  which  was  to  take  efftrct 
immeuiately,  it  became  necessary  to 
revoke  that  part  of  his  will,  which  he 
did  in  a  separate  codicil,  that  began 
thus  •. — **  lxveow^c\\x^wtc^>!b^^Wlbe- 
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hBTknir  pf  my  tenruit  Lampe,  I  think 
fit,"*  &e.    Bat  loon  aAer^  conndering 
thtt  rach  a  record  of  Lampe's  miscon- 
duct might  he  ■eriously  injurious  to  his 
interats,  he  cancelled  the  passage^  and 
ezpreaMd  it  in  such  a  way,  that  no 
tnee  remained  hehind  of  his  just  dis- 
pleasure.   And  his  henign  nature  was 
gratified  with  knowing,  that,  this  one 
sentence  hlotted  out,  there  remained 
DO  other  in  all  his  numerous  writings, 
pohlished  or  confidential,  which  spoke 
the  language  of  anger,  or  could  leave 
any  gromid  for  douhting  that  he  died 
'  in  charity  with  all  the  world.    Upon 
Lampe'fl  calling  to  demand  a  written 
character,  he  was,  however,  a  good  deal 
cmharrasaed ;  his  stem  reverence  for 
truth  heing,  in  this  instance,  armed 
against  the  first  impulses  of  his  kiiid- 
neta.  Long  and  anxiously  he  sat,  with 
the  certificate  lying  hefore  him,  de- 
hating  how  he  should  fill   up  the 
Uanu.    I  was  present,  but  in  such  a 
matter  I  did  not  take  the  liberty  of 
raggesting  any  advice.     At  last,  he 
took  his  pen^  and  filled  up  the  blank 
ai  follows : — •*  — —  has  8<Tved  me 
long  and  faithfully,"— [[for  Kant  was 
not  aware  that  he  had  robbed  him^ — 
"  but  did  not  display  those  particular 
qualifications  which   fitted  him  for 
waiting  on  an  old  and  infirm  man  like 

This  iceneof  disturbance  over,  which 
to  Kanty  a  lover  of  peace  and  tranquil- 
lity, caused  a  shock  that  he  would 
gladly  have  been  spared ;  it  was  for- 
tunate that  no  other  of  that  nature  oc- 
curred during  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Kanfmanny  the  successor  of  Lampe, 
turned  out  to  be  a  respectable  and  up- 
ri^t  man,  and  soon  conceived  a  great 
attachment  to  his  master's  person. 
Things  now  put  on  a  new  face  in 
Kanrs  family :  by  the  removal  of  one 
of  the  belligerents,  peace  was  once 
more  restorc-d  amongst  his  servants ; 
for  hitherto  there  had  been  eternal 
wars  between  Lamne  and  the  cook. 
Sometimes  it  was  Lampe  that  car- 
ried a  war  of  aggression  into  the 
cook's  territory  of  tne  kitchen ;  some- 
times it  was  the  cook  that  reven- 
ged these  insults,  by  sallying  out 
ra  Lamne  in  the  neutral  ground 
the  hail,  or  invaded  him  even 
in  bis  own  sanctuary  of  the  butler's 
puitry.  The  uproars  were  everlast- 
lug ;  and  thus  far  it  was  fortunate  for 
the  peace  of  the  pbfloeopher,  thMl  Iub 
AetrtoffhMd  beguu  to  fail;  by  which 
Vol.  XXL 


means  he  was  spared  many  an  exhibi- 
tion of  hateflil  passions  and  ruffian 
violence,  which  annoyed  his  guests 
and  friendB.  But  now  all  things  had 
changed :  deep  silence  reigned  in  the 
pantry ;  the  kitchen  rang  no  more 
with  martial  alarums ;  and  the  hall 
was  unvexed  with  skirmish  or  pursuit. 
Yet  it  may  be  readily  supposed  that 
to  Kant,  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight, 
changes,  even  for  the  better,  were  not 
welcome  :  so  intense  had  been  the  uni- 
fonnity  of  his  life  and  habits,  that 
the  least  iunovHtion  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  articles  as  trifling  as  a  pen- 
knife, or  a  pair  of  scissors,  disturbed 
Uim  ;  and  not  merely  if  they  were 
pushed  two  or  three  inches  out  of 
their  customary  position,  but  even  if 
they  were  laid  a  little  awry  :  and  as  to 
larger  objects,  such  as  chairs,  &c.  any 
dislocation  of  their  usuni  arrangement, 
any  transposition,  or  arldition  to  their 
number,  perftctly  confounded  him ; 
and  his  eye  appeared  restlessly  to  haunt 
the  seat  of  the  mal-arrangement,  until 
the  ancient  order  was  restored.  With 
such  habits  the  reader  may  conceive 
how  distressing  it  must  have  been  to 
him,  at  this  period  of  decaying  powers, 
to  adapt  himself  to  a  new  servant,  a 
new  voice,  a  new  step,  &c. 

Aware  of  this,  I  had  on  the  day  he- 
fore  he  entered  upon  his  duties,  writ- 
ten down  for  the  new  servant  upon  a 
sheet  of  paper  the  entire  routine  of 
Kant's  daily  life,  down  to  the  minu- 
test and  most  trivial  circumstances; 
all  which  he  mastered  with  the  great- 
est rapidity.  To  make  sure,  however, 
wc  went  through  a  rehearsal  of  the 
whole  ritual ;  he  performing  the  roa- 
nceuvres,  I  looking  on  and  giving  the 
word.  Still  I  felt  uneasy  at  the  idea 
of  his  being  left  entirely  to  his  own 
discretion  on  his  first  dehut  in  goo<l 
earnest,  and  therefore  1  made  a  point 
of  attending  on  this  important  dav; 
and  in  the  few  instances  where  tne 
new  recruit  missed  the  accurate  ma- 
noeuvre, a  glance  or  a  nod  from  me 
easily  made  him  comprehend  his  fail- 
ure. 

One  part  only  there  was  of  the  daily 
ceremonial,  where  all  of  us  were  at  a 
loss,  as  it  was  a  part  which  no  mortal 
eyes  had  ever  witness*  d  but  those  of 
Lampe:  this  was  breakfast.  How- 
ever, thot  wc  might  do  all  in  our 
power,  I  myself  aUet\^\cA  aX^ovii  t?  ^w^k. 
in  the  morninj;.  TYvc  ^a^  \\^Y^cvit^, 
as  I  remember  •  to  V)e  t\\e  V^"^  o^  'i^ 
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farnary  1803.  Predtely  at  fiTe,  Kant 
made  hia  appearance;  and  nothing 
otrald  e^ual  hu  astonuhment  <m  find- 
ing me  m  the  room.  Fresh  from  the 
eonflision  of  dreaming,  and  bewildered 
alike  by  the  sight  of  his  new  servant, 
hy  Lampe's  ah«ence>  and  by  my  pre* 
■eBce>  he  could  with  difficulty  be  made 
to  comprehend  the  purpose  of  my  vi- 
tit.  A  friend  in  need  is  a  fHend  m* 
deed ;  and  we  would  now  have  given 
any  money  to  that  learned  person  who 
could  have  instructed  us  m  the  ar« 
nngement  of  the  breakfast  table.  But 
this  was  a  mystery  revealed  to  none 
Imt  Lampe.  At  length  Kant  took  this 
task  upon  himself;  and  apparently  all 
was  now  settled  to  his  satisfaction.  Yet 
•tfll  it  struck  me  that  he  was  under 
aome  embarrassment  or  eonstraint. 
Upon  this  I  said — that,  with  his  per- 
mission, I  would  take  a  cup  of  tea, 
and  afterwards  smoke  a  pipe  with  him. 
He  accepted  my  offer  witn  his  usual 
courteous  demeanour;  but  seemed 
wuble  to  familiarise  himself  with  the 
novelty  of  his  situation.^  I  was  at  this 
time  sitting  directly  opposite  to  him ; 
aiid  at  last  he  frankly  told  me,  but 
with  the  kindest  and  most  apologetic 
air,  that  he  was  really  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  begging  that  I  would  sit  out 
cf  hia  sight ;  for  that,  having  sat  alone 
at  the  breakfast  table  for  considerably 
more  than  half  a  century,  he  could  not 
abruptly  adapt  his  mind  to  a  change  in 
this  respect ;  and  he  found  his  thoughts 
raj  sensibly  disturbed.  I  did  as  he 
desired;  the  servant  retired  into  an 
anti-room,  where  he  waited  within 
call ;  and  Kant  recovered  his  wonted 
composure.  Just  the  same  scene  pass- 
ed over  again,  when  I  called  at  the 
Mune  hour  on  a  fine  summer  morning 
aome  months  after. 

Henceforth  all  went  right:  or,  if 
occasionally  some  little  mistake  oc- 
curred, Kant  showed  himself  very 
considerate  and  indulgent,  and  would 
remark  of  his  own  accord,  that  a  new 
lervant  could  not  be  expected  to  know 
all  his  peculiar  ways  and  humours. 
In  one  respect,  indeed,  this  roan 
adapted  himself  to  Kant's  acholarlike 
taste,  in  a  way  which  Lampe  was  in- 
capable of  doin^.  Kant  was  some- 
what fastidious  m  matters  of  pronun- 
ciation ;  and  this  man  had  a  great  fa- 
eilitj  in  catching  the  true  sound  of 
Ijii/jr  words,  the  titles  of  books,  and 


the  names  or  deaignationi  of  Kant'a 
fHends :  not  one  of  which  accomplislw 
ments  could  Lampe,  the  moat  inauf* 
ferable  of  blockheads,  ever  attain  to. 
In  particiUar,  I  have  been  lokl  by 
Kant's  old  friends,  that  for  the  space 
of  more  than  thirty  yeara,  during 
which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
reading  the  newspaper  published  by 
Hartung,  I.«ampe  delivered  it  with  the 
aame  identical  blunder  on  every  day 
of  publication. — "  Mr  Professor,  here 
is  Hvrtmanna  journal"  Upon  which 
Kant  would  reply—"  Eh  I  what  ?— 
What's  that  you  say?  Hartmann's 
journal  ?  I  tell  you,  it  is  not  Hart- 
mann,  but  Hartung :  no^r,  repeat  it 
after  me — not  Hartmann,  but  Har- 
tung." Then  Lampe,  looking  sulk^, 
and  drawing  himself  up  with  the  stiff 
air  of  a  soldier  on  guard,  and  in  the 
very  same  monotonous  tone  with 
which  he  had  b^n  used  to  sing  out 
his  challenge  of— ITAo  goes  thert^ 
would  roar — "  not  Hartmann,  but 
Hartung."  "  Now  again!"  Kant 
would  say :  on  which  again  Lampe 
roared — "  not  Hartmann,  but  Har- 
tung." "  Now  a  third  time,"  cried 
Kant :  on  which  for  a  third  time  the 
unhappy  Lampe  would  howl  out— 
"  not  Hartmann,  but  Hartung."  And 
this  whimsical  scene  of  parade  duty 
was  continually  repeated :  duly  aa  the 
day  of  publication  came,  the  irre- 
claimable old  dunce  waa  put  through 
the  same  manceuvres,  which  were  as 
invariably  followed  by  the  same  blun- 
der on  the  next.  In  spite,  however,  of 
this  advantage,  in  the  new  servant,  and 
his  general  superiority  to  his  prede- 
cessor, Kant's  nature  was  too  kind 
and  good,  and  too  indulgeut  to  all 
people's  infirmities  but  his  own,  not 
to  miss  the  voice  and  the  "  old  fami- 
liar face"  that  he  had  been  aceostom- 
ed  to  for  forty  years.  And  I  met 
with  what  struck  me  as  an  afiectiDjB^ 
instance  of  Kant's  yearning  after  his 
old  good-for-nothing  servant  in  his 
memorandum-book :  other  people  re- 
cord what  they  wish  to  remember; 
but  Kant  had  here  recorded  what  he 
was  to  forget.  "  Mem. :  Feb.  1809, 
the  name  of  Lanipc  must  now  be  re- 
membered no  more." 


Iq  tlic  spring  of  this  ycar«  1809, 1 
atlvised  Kant  to  take  the  air.  It  waa 
very  long  since .  he  had  been  out  of 
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doon  ;*  uA  waUdag  was  now  oat  of 
the  iiHcsiion.  But  I  thought  the  mo« 
tkm  of  ft  cftirii^  and  the  air  would 
be  likely  to  reviTe  him.  On  the  power 
of  Tpmal  sights  and  sounds  I  did  not 
mueh  relj ;  for  these  had  long  ceased 
to  afi^  him.  Of  all  the  changes 
that  spring  brings  with  It,  there  was 
one  only  that  now  interested  Kant ; 
and  be  longed  (or  it  with  an  eagerness 
and  intensity  of  exi>ectation,  that  it 
was  almost  painful  to  witness:  this 
was  the  return  of  a  hedge-sparrow 
that  aang  in  hia  garden,  and  before 
hia  window.  This  bird,  either  the 
same,  or  one  of  the  next  generation, 
had  sung  for  years  in  the  sime  situa- 
tion; ami  Kant  grew  uneasy  when 
the  cold  weather,  lasting  longer  than 
usual,  retarded  its  return.  Like  Lord 
Bacon,  indeed,  he  had  a  childlike  Iotc 
for  birds  in  general,  and  in  particular, 
took  pains  to  encourage  the  sparrows 
to  build  above  the  windows  of  his 
study ;  and  when  this  happened,  (as 
it  often  did,  from  the  silence  which 
prevailed  in  his  study,)  he  watched 
their  proceedings  with  the  delight  and 
the  tendenieaa  which  others  give  to  a 
human  interest.  To  return  to  the 
point  I  was  speaking  of,  Kant  was  at 
first  very  unwilling  to  accede  to  rov 
proposal  of  going  abroad.  "  I  shall 
sink  down  in  the  carriage,"  said  he, 
**  and  fall  together  like  a  heap  of  old 
rags."  But  I  persisted  with  a  gentle 
importunity  in  urging  him  to  the  at- 
tempt, assuring  him  tnat  we  would  re- 
turn immediately  if  he  found  the  ef- 
fort too  much  for  him.  Accordingly, 
upon  a  tolerably  warm  day  of  early  f 
summer,  I,  and  an  old  friend  of  Kant's, 
accompanied  him  to  a  little  place  which 
I  rented  in  the  country.  As  we  drove 
through  the  streets,  Kant  was  delight- 
ed to  find  that  he  could  sit  upright, 
and  bear  the  motion  of  the  carriage, 
and  seemed  to  draw  youthful  pleasure 
from  the  sight  of  the  towers  and  other 
public  buildings,  which  he  had  not 
Been  for  years*  We  reached  the  place 
of  our  destination  in  high  spirits. 
Kant  drank  a  cup  of  cofies,  and  at^ 
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tempted  to  amoke  a  little.  After  this^ 
he  sat  and  sunned  himself,  listening 
with  delight  to  the  warbling  of  birda, 
which  congregated  in  great  numbera 
about  this  spot.  He  distinguished 
every  bird  by  its  song,  and  c^ed  it 
bv  its  ri^ht  name.  After  staving 
about  half  an  hour,  we  set  oflf  on 
our  homeward  journey,  Kant  still 
cheerful,  but  apparently  satiated  with 
hia  day's  enjoyment. 

I  had  on  this  occasion  purposely 
avoided  taking  him  to  any  public  gar^ 
dens,  that  I  might  not  disturb  hia 
pleasure  by  exposing  him  to  the  dis- 
tressing gaze  of  public  curiosity.  How« 
ever,  it  was  known  in  KSnigsberg  that 
Kant  had  gone  out ;  and  accordingly, 
as  the  carriage  moved  through  the 
streets  which  led  to  his  residence, 
there  was  a  general  rush  from  all  quar« 
ten  in  that  direction,  and,  when  we 
turned  into  the  sti^et  where  the  houae 
stood,  we  found  it  already  choked  up 
with  people.  As  we  slowly  drew  up 
to  the  door,  a  lane  was  formed  in  the 
crowd,  through  which  Kant  was  led, 
I  and  my  friend  supporting  him  on 
our  arms.  Looking  at  the  crowd,  I 
observed  the  faces  of  many  persons  of 
rank,  and  distinguished  strangers,  some 
of  whom  now  saw  Kant  for  the  first 
time,  and  many  of  them  for  the  last. 

As  the  winter  of  1802-3  approach- 
ed, he  complained  more  than  ever  of 
an  afFt'Ctiun  of  the  stomach,  which  no 
medical  man  had  been  able  to  miti- 
gate, or  even  to  explain.  The  winter 
passed  over  in  a  complaining  way ;  be 
was  weary  of  life,  and  longed  for  the 
hour  of  dismission.  ''  I  can  be  of  Bcr« 
vice  to  the  world  no  more,"  said  he, 
''  and  am  a  burden  to  myself."  Often 
I  endeavoured  to  cheer  him  by  the 
anticipation  of  excursions  that  we 
wouI(l  make  together  when  summer 
came  again.  On  these  he  calculated 
with  so  much  earnestness,  that  he  had 
made  a  regular  scale  or  classification 
of  them — 1.  Airings  ;  2.  Journeys ;  3. 
Travels.  And  nothing  could  equal  the 
yearning  impatience  expressed  for  the 
coming  of  spring  and  summer,  not  so 


*  Wasiaaski  here  returns  thanks  to  tome  unknown  person,  who,  baring  observed 
that  Kant  in  bis  latter  walks  took  pleasure  in  leaning  against  a  particular  wall  to 
view  the  prospect,  bad  caused  a  seat  to  be  fixed  at  that  point  for  bis  use. 

t  Mr  Wasianski  says— ^/e  in  summer :  but,  as  he  elsewhere  describes  \g%  t.\i^  vqnea 

cxpreBSu>o  oi**hUe  in  summer/' a  day  whieh  was  confessedVy  b^oretVi^Xow^gnX^vj^ 

taJ  MM  Uie  multitude  of  birds  which  coiitinucd  to  sins  wiU  not  sWovw  >3l*  Vq  wv\wm 


t&Mi  the  summer  could  be  very  far  advawccd,  I  have  iruublulad  accottfvn^^* 
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much  for  their  own  peculiar  attrac« 
tioDs,  as  because  they  were  the  seasons 
for  travelling.  In  his  memorandum- 
book^  he  made  this  note: — **  The 
three  summer-months  are  June,  July, 
and  August" — meaning  that  they  were 
the  three  months  for  travelling.  And 
in  conversation  he  expressed  the  feve« 
rish  strength  of  his  wishes  so  plaint- 
irely  and  affectingly,  tliat  every  body 
was  drawn  into  powerful  sympathy 
with  him,  and  wished  for  some  magi- 
dd  means  of  ante-dating  the  course  of 
the  seasons. 

In  this  winter  his  bedroom  was  of- 
ten warmed.  This  was  the  room  in 
which  he  kept  his  little  coUtction  of 
books,  of  about  450  volumes,  chiefly 

fresentation- copies  from  the  authors, 
t  may  seem  singular  that  Kant,  who 
read  so  extensively,  should  have  no 
larger  library ;  but  he  had  less  need 
of  one  than  most  scholars,  having  in 
his  earlier  years  been  librarian  at  the 
Royal  Library  of  the  Castle;  and  since 
then  having  enjoyed  from  the  liberal- 
ity of  Hartknoch,  his  publisher,  (who, 
in  his  turn,  had  profited  by  the  libe- 
ral terms  on  which  Kant  had  made 
over  to  him  the  copyright  of  his  own 
works,)  the  first  sight  of  every  new 
book  that  appeared. 

At  the  dose  of  this  winter,  that  is 
in  1803,  Kant  first  began  to  complain 
of  unpleasant  dreams,  sometimes  of 
very  terrific:  ones,  which  awakened 
him  in  great  agitation.  Oftentimes 
melodies,  which  he  had  heard  in  ear- 
liest youth  sung  in  the  streets  of  Ko- 
nigsberg,  resounded  painfully  in  his 
ears,  and  dwelt  upon  them  in  a  way 
from  which  no  efforts  of  abstraction 
could  release  him.  These  kept  him 
awake  to  unseasonable  hours ;  and  of- 
ten when,  after  long  watching,  he  had 
fallen  asleep,  however  deep  his  sleep 
might  be,  it  was  suddenly  broken  up 
by  terrific  dreams,  which  alarmed  him 
beyond  description.  Almost  every 
night  the  bell-rope,  which  communi- 
cated with  a  bell  in  the  room  above 
his  own,  where  his  servant  slept,  was 
pulled  violently,  and  with  the  utmost 
agitation.  No  matter  how  fast  the 
servant  might  hurry  down,  he  was 
almost  always  too  late,  and  was  pretty 


•ure  to  find  his  master  out  of  bed«  and 
often  making  his  way  in  terror  to 
some  other  part  of  the  house.  The 
weakness  of  his  feet  exposed  him  to 
such  dreadful  falls  on  these  occasions 
that  at  length  (but  with  much  diffi- 
culty) I  persuaded  him  to  let  his  ser- 
vant sleep  in  the  same  room  with 
himself. 

The  morbid  aficction  of  the  stomach 
began  now  to  be  more  and  more  dis- 
tressing ;  and  he  tried  various  appli- 
cations, which  he  had  formerly  been 
loud  in  condemning,  such  as  a  few 
drops  of  rum  upon  a  piece  of  sugar, 
napntha,*  &c.    But  all  these  were 
only  palliatives ;  for  his  advanced  age 
precludeil  the  hope  of  a  radicid  cure. 
His  dreadful  dreams  became  continu- 
ally more  appalling :  single  scenes,  or 
passages  in  these  dreams,  were  suffi- 
cient to  compose  the  whole  course  of 
mighty  tragedies,  the  impression  from 
which  was  so  profound  as  to  stretch 
far  into  his  waking  hours.    Amongst 
other  phantasmata  more  shocking  and 
indescribable,  his  dreams  constantly 
represented  to  him  the  forms  of  mur- 
derers advancing  to  his  bed-side ;  and 
so  agitated  was  he  by  the  awful  trains 
of   phantoms  that  swept   past  him 
nightly,  that  in  the  first  confusion  of 
awaking  he  generally  mistook  his  ser- 
vant, who  was  hastening  to  his  assist- 
ance, for  a  murderer.    In  the  day- 
time we  often  conversed  upon  these 
shadowy  illusions  ;  and  Kant,  with 
his  usual  spirit  of  stoical  conteMpt 
for  nervous  weaknesses  of  every  sort, 
laughed  at  them  ;  and,  to  fortify  hit 
own   resolution    to    contend  against 
them,  he  wrote  down  in  his  memorani* 
dum-book,  *'  There  must  be  no  yield- 
ing to  panics  of  darkness."     At  my 
suggestion,  however,  he  now  burned 
a  light  in  his  chamber,  so  placed  at 
that  the  rays  might  be  shaded  from  hii 
face.    At  first  he  was  very  averse  to 
this,  though  gradually  he  became  re- 
conciled to  it.  But  that  he  could  bear 
it  at  all,  was  to  me  an  expression  of 
the  great  revolution  accomplished  by 
the  terrific  agency   of   his   dreams. 
Heretofore,  darkness  and  utter  silence 
were  the  two  pillars  on  which  his  sleep 
rested :  no  step  must  approach  his 
room ;  and  as  to  light,  if  ne  saw  but 


*  For  Kant'B  particular  complaint,  as  described  by  oth«i  b\o|;c«.pheTSt  a  qoarter 
^a  gnun  of  opium,  every  12  hours,  woold  have  been  tha  b^st  i«m«^^>  Y«t!bw^% 
perfect  remedy. 
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m  moonbfltm  penetratiiif;  %  crevice  of 
the  thutters,  it  made  him  unhappy ; 
and,  in  fact,  the  windows  of  hU  bed- 
chamber  were  barricadoed  night  and 
dar.  Bat  now  darkness  was  a  terror 
to  nim,  and  silence  an  oppression.  In 
addition  to  his  ]amp,  therefore,  he  had 
now  a  repeater  in  his  room ;  the  sound 
was  at  first  too  loud,  but,  after  muf- 
fling the  hammer  with  doth,  both  the 
ticking  and  the  striking  became  com- 
panionable sounds  to  him. 

At  this  time  (spring  of  1803)  his 
appetite  bepan  to  fail,  which  I  thought 
no  good  sign.  Many  persons  insist 
that  Kant  was  in  the  habit  of  eating 
too  much  for  health.*  I  however  can- 
not assent  to  ihis  opinion  ;  for  he  ate 
but  once  a-day,  and  drank  no  beer. 
Of  this  liquor  (I  mean  the  strong 
black  beer)  he  was  indeed  the  most 
determined  enemy.  If  ever  a  man 
died  prematurely,  Kant  would  say— 
**  He  has  been  drinking  beer,  I  pre- 
sume." Or,  if  another  were  indispo- 
sed ^  you  might  be  sure  he  would  ask, 
*'  But  does  he  drink  beer  ?"  And,  ao- 
conling  to  the  answer  on  this  point, 
he  regulated  his  an  ticinations  for  the  pa- 
tien  t.  Strong  beer,  in  snort,  he  uniform- 
lymaintjdnedtobeaslowpoison.  Vol- 
taire, by  the  vr^y,  had  said  to  a  young 
physician  who  denounced  coflfee  under 
the  same  bod  name  of  a  "  slow  poison," 

You're  right  there,  my  friend,  how- 
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ever ;  slow  it  is,  and  horribly  stow ; 
for  I  have  been  drinking  it  tnese  70 
years,  and  it  has  not  killed  me  yet  ;** 
but  this  was  an  answer  which,  in  the 
case  of  beer,  Kant  would  not  allow 
of. 

On  the  93d  of  April  1 803,  his  birth- 
day, the  last  which  he  lived  to  see, 
was  celebrated  in  a  full  assembly  of 
his  friends.  This  festival  he  had  long 
looked  forward  to  with  great  expecta* 
tion,  and  delighted  even  to  hear  the 
progress  made  in  the  preparations  for 
It  But  when  the  day  came,  the  over- 
excitement  and  tension  of  expectation 
seemed  to  have  defeated  itself.    He 
tried  to  appear  happy ;  but  the  bustle 
of  a  numerous  company  confounded 
and  distressed  him ;  and  his  spirita 
were  manifestly  forced.    He  seemed 
first  to  revive  to  any  real  sense  of  plea- 
sure  at  night,  when  the  company  had 
departed,  and  he  was  undressing  in 
his  study.  He  then  talked  with  much 
pleasure  about   the  presents  which, 
as  usual,  would  be  made  to  his  ser« 
vants  on  this  occasion ;  for  Kant  was 
never  happy  himself,  unless  he  saw  all 
around  him  happy.    He  was  a  great 
maker  of  presents ;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  had  no  toleration  for  the  stu« 
died  theatrical  effect,  the  accompani* 
ment  of  formal  congratidations,  and 
the  sentimental  pathos  with  which 
birth-day  presents  are  made  in  Ger* 
many.t — In  all  this,  his  masculine 


*  Who  these  worthy  people  were  that  criticised  Kant*s  eating,  is  not  mentioned* 
They  eonld  have  had  no  opportunity  of  exercising  their  abilities  on  this  question, 
except  as  hosts,  guests,  or  fellow-guests ;  and  in  any  of  those  characters,  a  gentle- 
man, one  would  suppose,  must  feel  himself  degraded  by  directing  his  attention  to  a 
point  of  that  nature.  However,  the  merits  of  the  case  stand  thus  between  the  par- 
ties :  Kant,  it  is  agreed  by  all  his  biographers,  ate  only  once  a-day ;  for  as  to  his 
breakfast,  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  very  weak  infusion  of  tea,  (vide  Jachmann's 
Letters,  p.  163).  with  no  bread,  or  eatable  of  any  kind.  Now,  his  critics,  by  geoersl 
confession,  ate  their  way,  from  **  morn  to  dewy  eve,"  througli  the  following  course  of 
meals  I  1.  Breakfast  early  in  the  morning;  2.  Breakfdnt  d  la  fuurcheite  about  10 
A.  M. ;  3.  Dinner  at  one  or  two ;  4.  Vesper  Brod  ;  5.  Abend  Brod ;  all  which  does 
reiilly  seem  a  very  fair  allowance  for  a  man  who  means  to  lecture  upon  abstinence  at 
Dighc  But  I  shttil  cut  this  matter  short  by  stating  one  plain  fuct ;  there  were  two 
things,  and  no  more,  for  which  Kant  had  an  inordinate  craving  during  his  whole 
life ;  tliese  were  tobacco  and  coffee ;  and  from  both  these  he  ab«(Uined  almost  alt»- 
gether,  merely  under  a  sense  of  duty,  resting  probably  upon  erroneous  grounds.  Of 
the  first  he  allowed  himself  a  very  smaU  quantity,  (and  everybody  knows  that  tempe- 
rance is  a  more  difficult  virtue  than  abstinence) ;  of  the  other  none  at  all,  until  the 
labours  of  his  life  were  accomplished. 

■f  In  this,  as  in  many  other  things,  the  taste  of  Kant  was  entirely  English  and 

Roman ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  some  emiuent  Englishmen,  I  am  sotr^  to  svi^YiAi'^ 

on  this  very  point,  shown  tbe  effemmaey  and  falsetto  taste  of  the  Geimon^  In  ^^ax- 

titular,  Mr  Coleridge,  deeeribing,  in  The  fViend,  the  custom  amongst  0«itn«Ci  f^iSB^ 

dren  of  mMking  pneente  to  their  parents  on  Christmas  Eve,  (a  cualom  viYiVtU V 

wmeeoantablr  mppoees  to  be  pecuJiar  to  Ratzeturg,)  represcnU  Wi^  m<iCb«  1 
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taite  gave  bim  a  aense  of  fomethiog 
fade  and  ludicrous. 

The  summer  of  1 803  was  now  come, 
andy  visiting  Kant  one  dav,  I  was 
thunderstruck  to  hear  him  direct  me 
in  the  most  serious  tone,  to  provide 
the  funds  necessary  for  an  extensive 
foreign  tour.  I  made  no  opposition, 
but  asked  bis  reasons  for  such  a  plan : 
be  alleged  the  miserable  sensations  he 
bad  in  his  stomach,  which  were  no 
longer   endurable.     Knowing    what 

E»wer  over  ICant  a  quotation  from  a 
Oman  poet  had  always  had,  I  simply 
replied — ''  Post  equitem  sedet  atra 
eura,"  and  for  the  present  he  said  no 
more.  But  the  touching  and  pathetic 
earnestness  with  which  lie  was  conti- 
nually ejaculating  prayers  for  warmer 
weather,  made  it  doubtful  to  me  whe* 
tber  his  wishes  on  this  point  ought 
not,  partially  at  least,  to  be  gratified  ; 
and  I  therefore  proposed  to  him  a  little 
excursion  to  the  cottage  we  had  visit- 
ed the  year  before.-  ''  Anywhere," 
said  he,  "  no  matter  whither,  provi- 
cled  it  be  ikr  enough."  Towarus  the 
latter  end  of  June,  therefore,  we  ex* 
ecuted  this  scheme:  on  getting  into 
the  carriage,  the  order  of  the  day  with 
^Kxai  was,  ''  Distance,  distance.  Only 
let  us  go  far  enough,"  said  he :  but 
scarcely  had  we  reaioied  the  city-gates 
before  the  journey  seemed  already  to 
have  lasted  too  long.  On  reaching  the 
cottage,  we  found  cofibe  waiting  for 
tts ;  bat  he  would  scaroelv  allow  bim- 
aelf  time  for  drinking  it,  before  he  or- 
^red  the  carriage  to  the  door ;  and 
the  journey  back  seemed  insupport- 
mbly  lonjg;  to  him,  though  it  was  per- 
formed m  something  less  than  twenty 
minutes.  *'  Is  this  never  to  have  an 
end  ?"  was  his  continual  exclamation ; 
and  great  was  his  jo^  when  he  found 
himself  once  more  m  his  study,  un- 
dressed, and  in  bed.  And  for  this 
night  he  alept  in  peace,  and  once  again 
waa  liberated  from  the  persecution  of 
dreams. 

Soon  after,  be  began  again  to  talk 
of  journeys,  of  travds  in  remote  coun- 
tries;, &C.  andj  in  consequence,  we  re- 
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peated  our  former  excuraioa  aeraral 
times ;  and  thoiigh  the  curcumatancea 
were  pretty  near^  the  same  on  every 
occasion,  and  alivays  terminating  in 
disappointment  as  to  the  immediate 
pleasure  anticipated,  yet,  undoubted- 
ly, they  were,  on  the  whole,  salutary 
to  his  spirits.  In  particular,  the  cot« 
tage  itself,  standing  under  the  shelter 
of  tall  alders,  with  a  valley  stretdied 
beneath  it,  through  wbidi  a  little 
brook  meandered,  broken  by  a  water- 
fall, whose  pealing  sound  dwelt  plea- 
aantly  on  tne  ear,  sometimes,  on  a 
quiet  sunny  day,  gave  a  lively  delight 
to  Kant :  and  once,  under  accidental 
circumstances  of  summer  clouds  and 
aun-lights,  the  little  paatoral  land- 
scape suddenly  awakened  a  lively  re- 
membrance which  had  been  long  laid 
asleep,  of  a  heavenly  summer-morn- 
ing in  youth,  which  ne  had  passed  in 
a  bower  upon  the  banks  of  a  rivulet 
that  ran  through  the  grounds  of  a 
dear  and  early  friend,  Gkn-  Von  Loa- 
sow.  The  strength  of  the  impresaion 
was  such,  that  he  seemed  actually  to 
be  living  over  that  morning  again, 
thinking  as  he  then  thou^t,  and 
conversing  with  those  that  were  no 
more. 

llis  very  last  excundon  waa  in 
August  of  tnis  year,  (1803,)  not  to  mv 
cottage,  but  to  the  garden  of  a  friend* 
But  on  this  day  he  manifested  great 
impatience.  It  had  been  arranged 
that  he  was  to  meet  an  old  friend  at 
the  prdens;  and  I,  with  two  other 
gentlemen,  attended  him.  It  happen- 
ed that  our  party  anived  first;  and 
such  was  Kant's  weakness,  and  total 
loss  of  power  to  estimate  the  duration 
of  time,  that  after  waiting  a  fow  mo- 
ments, he  insisted  that  some  hours  had 
elapsed — that  hia  friend  could  not  be 
expected^^md  went  away  in  great 
discomposure  of  mind.  And  ao  ended 
Kant's  travellmg  in  this  woiid.    * 

In  the  beginning  of  autumn  theaid^t 
of  his  right  eye  b^n  to  fail  him ;  Uie 
left  he  luul  lone  lost  the  use  of.  This 
earliest  of  bis  losses,  by  the  way,  he 
discovered  by  mere  acdaent,  and  with* 


"  weeping  aloud  for  joy**-^ha  old  idiot  of  a  father  with  "  tears  running  down  his 
^bce,**  &C.  &c.  and  all  for  what  ?  For  a  snuff-hoz,  a  pencil-case,  or  some  article  of 
jewellery.  Now,  we  English  agree  with  Kant  on  audi  maudlin  display  of  stage  scn- 
timeutality,  and  are  prone  to  suspect  that  papa*8  tears  are  the  product  of  rum-punch. 
Tenderneu  let  us  have  by  all  means,  and  the  deepest  you  can  imagine,  but  upon 
proporthoMte  occasions,  and  with  causes  fitted  lo  justify  it  and  sustain  its  dignity. 


out  any  prefiaus  waruing.  Sitting 
down  one  day  to  rat  himadf  in  tbe 
conne  of  a  w«lk»  it  occurred  to  him 
that  he  would  try  the  comparatite 
strength  of  his  eyes ;  but  on  taking 
oat  a  newspaper  whidi  he  had  in  his 
pocket,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that 
with  Us  left  eye  he  could  not  distin- 
guiih  a  letter.  In  earlier  life  he  had 
two  remarkable  afiections  of  the  eyes : 
once,  on  returning  from  a  walk,  he 
saw  olgects  double  for  a  long  space  of 
time  ;  and  twice  he  became  stone- 
bliod.  Whether  these  accidents  are 
to  be  conudered  as  uncommon,  I  leave 
to  the  decision  of  oculists.  Certain  it 
is,  they  gave  ver^  little  disturbance  to 
Kant ;  who,  until  old  age  had  reduced 
his  powers,  lived  in  a  constant  state  of 
fttoical  preparation  for  the  worst  that 
could  befaf  him.  I  was  now  shocked 
to  think  of  the  d^ree  in  which  his 
burthenaome  sense  of  dependence 
would  be  aggravated,  if  he  should 
totally  lose  tne  power  of  sight  As  it 
was,  he  read  and  wrote  with  great  diffi- 
culty :  in  fact,  his  writing  was  little 
better  than  that  which  most  people  can 
produce  as  a  trial  of  skill  with  their 
eyes  shut.  From  old  habits  of  solitary 
itudy,  he  had  no  pleasure  in  hearing 
others  read  to  him ;  and  he  daily  dis- 
tressed me  by  the  patlietic  earnest- 
ness of  his  entreaties  that  I  would 
have  a  reading  glass  devised  for  him. 
AVhateTer  my  own  optical  skill  coukl 
suggest,  I  tried ;  and  tbe  best  optici- 
ans were  sent  for  to  bring  their  glasses 
and  take  his  directions  for  altering 
them ;  but  all  was  to  no  purpose. 

In  this  last  year  of  his  life  Kant 
very  unwillingly  received  the  visits 
of  strangers ;  and,  unless  under  imr- 
ticolar  circumstances,  wholly  declined 
them.  Yet,  when  travellers  had  come 
a  very  great  way  out  of  their  road  to 
see  hun,  I  confess  that  I  was  at  a  loss 
how  to  conduct  myself.  To  have  re- 
fused too  pertinaaously  could  not  but 
give  me  the  air  of  wishing  to  make 
mvself  of  importance.  And  I  must 
acLnowled^,  that,  amongst  some  in- 
stances of  importunity  and  coarse  ex- 
prenions  of  low-bred  curiosity,  I  wit- 
nessed on  the  rart  of  many  people  of 
rank  a  most  delicate  sensibility  to  the 
condition  of  the  aged  recluse.    On 
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sending  in  theiir  oardsi  they  would  ge- 
nerally accompany  them  by  somo 
message,  expressive  of  their  unwil- 
lingness to  gratify  their  wish  to 
see  him  at  any  risk  of  distressing 
him.  The  fact  was,  that  such  visits 
did  distress  him  much  ;  for  he  felt  it 
a  degradation  to  be  exhibited  in  hi» 
helpless  state,  when  he  was  aware  of 
his  own  incapacity  to  meet  properly, 
the  attention  that  was  paid  to  nim. 
Some,  however,  were  admitted,*  aocor* 
ding  to  the  circumstances  of  Uie  caae^ 
and  the  state  of  Kant's  spirits  at  the 
moment.  Amongst  these  I  remember 
that  we  were  particularly  pleased  with 
]M.  Otto,  the  same  who  signed  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  France  and 
England  with  the  present  Lord  Livers 
pool  (ihen  J«ord  Hawkesbury).  A 
young  Russian  also  rises  to  my  recol- 
lection at  this  moment,  from  the  ex« 
cessive  (and  I  think  unaffected)  en« 
thusiasm  which  he  displayed.  On 
being  introduced  to  Kant,  ne  advanced 
hastily,  took  both  his  hands,  and  kissed 
them.  Kant,  who,  from  living  so  much 
amonsst  his  English  friends,  had  a 
good  deal  of  the  English  dignified  re* 
serve  about  him,  and  hated  anything 
like  jicenes,  appeared  to  shrink  a  little 
from  this  mode  of  salutation,  and  was 
rather  embarrassed.  However,  the 
young  man's  manner,  I  bdievc,  was 
not  at  all  beyond  his  genuine  feelings  ; 
for  next  day  he  called  a^ain,  m.ido 
some  inquiries  about  Kant's  health, 
was  very  anxious  to  know  whether  hia 
old  age  were  burthensome  to  him,  and 
above  all  things  entreated  for  somo 
little  memorial  of  the  great  man  to 
carry  away  with  him.  By  accident  the 
servant  had  fbund  a  small  cancelled 
fragment  of  the  original  MS.  of  Kant's 
*  Anthropologic:'  this,  vnth  my  sano^ 
tion,  he  gave  to  the  Russian  ;  who  re* 
ceived  it  with  rapture,  kissed  it,  and 
then  gave  him  in  return  the  only  doU 
lar  he  had  about  him ;  and,  thinking 
that  not  enough,  actually  pulled  on 
his  coat  and  waistcoat  and  forced  them 
upon  the  man.  Kant,  whose  native 
simplicity  of  character  very  much  in* 
disposed  him  to  sympathy  with  any  ex« 
travagances  of  feeling,  could  not,  now* 
ever,  forbear  smiling  good-humoured* 
ly  on  being  made  acquainted  with  this 


•  To  whom 
tliB  pleaswne  it  ^ave 
weak,  old  man." 


n  it  appears  that  Kant  would  generally  reply,  upon  their  expressing 
it  flave  them  to  see  him,  '*  In  me  you  behold  a  poor  superannuated, 
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insUnoe  of  ntOv^U  and  enthufiiasin  in 
hli  ycauig  admirer. 

I  now  come  to  an  event  in  Kant's 
life^  which  ushered  in  its  closing  stage. 
On  the  8th  of  October  1803,  for  the 
first  time  since  his  youth,  he  was  se- 
riously ill.    When  a  student  at  the 
University,  he  had  once  suffered  from 
an  ague,  which,  however,  gave  way  to 
pedestrian  exercise ;  and  in  later  years. 
Be  had  endured  some  pain  from  a  con- 
tusion on  his  head ;  but,  with  these 
two  exceptions  (if  they  can  be  consi- 
dered such),  he  had  never  (properly 
tpeaking)  been  ill.    The  cause  of  his 
illness  was  this :  his  appetite  had  lat- 
terly been  irregular,  or  rather  I  should 
say  depraved ;  and  he  no  longer  took 
pleasure  in  anything  but  bread  and 
Dutter,  and  English  cheese.*    On  the 
7th  of  October,  at  dinner,  he  ate  little 
elae^  in  spite  of  everything  that  I  and 
another  friend  then  dining  with  him, 
could  urge  to  dissuade  him.    And  for 
the  first  time,  I  fancied  that  he  seem- 
ed displeased  with  my  importunity, 
•8  though  I  were  overstepping   the 
just  line  of  my  duties.     He  insisted 
that  the  cheese  never  had  done  him 
any  harm,  nor  would  now.     I  had  no 
course  left  me  but  to  hold  my  tongue ; 
and  he  did  as  he  pleased.    The  con- 
sequence was  what  might  have  been 
anticipated — a  restless  night,  succeed- 
ed by  a  day  of  memorable  illness. 
The  next  morning  all  went  on  as  usual, 
till  nine  o'clock,  when  Kant,  who  was 
then  leaning  on  his  sister's  arm,  sud- 
denly fell  senseless  to  the  ground.     A 
messenger  was  immediately  dispatched 
forme;  and   [  hurried  down  to  his 
house,  where  I  found  him  lying  in  his 
bed,  which  had  now  been  removed  in- 
to his  study,  speechless  and  insensible. 
I  had  already  summoned  his  physi- 
cian ;  but,  before  he  arrived,  nature 
put  forth  eftbrts  which  brought  Kant 
1^  little  to  himself.    In  about  an  hour 
he  opened  his  eyes,  and  continued  to 
mutter  unintelligibly  till  towards  the 


evening,  when  he  rallied  a  little,  and 
began  to  talk  rationally.  For  the  first 
time  in  his  life,  he  was  now,  for  a  few 
days,  confined  to  his  bed,  and  ate  no- 
thing. On  the  12th  October,  he  again 
took  some  refreshment,  and  would  have 
had  his  favourite  food  ;  but  I  was  now 
resolved,  at  anj  rif^k  of  his  displeasure, 
to  oppose  him  nrmly.  I  therefore  stated 
to  him  the  whole  conseouenccs  of  his 
last  indulgence,  of  all  which  he  mani- 
festly had  no  recollection.  He  listen- 
ed to  what  I  said  very  attentively,  and 
calmly  expressed  his  conviction  that 
I  was  perfectly  in  the  wrong  ;  but  for 
the  present  he  submitted.  However, 
some  days  after,  I  found  that  he  had 
offered  a  florin  for  a  little  bread  and 
cheese,  arid  then  a  dollar,  and  even 
more.  Being  again  refif^ed,  he  com- 
plained heavily  ;  but  gradually  he 
weaned  himself  from  asking  for  it, 
though  at  times  he  betrayed  involun- 
tarily how  much  he  desired  it. 

On  the  13th  of  October,  his  usual 
dinner  parties  were  resumed,  and  he 
was  considered  convalescent;  but  it 
was  seldom  indeed  that  he  recovered 
the  tone  of  tranquil  spirits  which  he 
had  preserved  until  his  late  attack. 
Hitherto  he  had  always  loved  to  prolong 
this  meal,  the  only  one  he  took— or, 
as  he  expressed  it  in  classical  phrase, 
*  coenam  ducere  ;'  but  now  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  hurry  it  over  fast  enough  for 
his  wishes.  From  dinner,  which  ter- 
minated about  two  o'clock,  he  went 
straight  to  bed,  and  at  intervals  fell 
into  slumbers ;  from  which,  however, 
he  was  regularly  awoke  by  phantas- 
mata  or  terrific  dreams.  At  seven  in 
the  evening  came  on  duly  a  period  of 
great  agitation,  which  lasted  till  five 
or  six  in  the  morning — sometimes  la- 
ter ;  and  he  continued  through  the 
night  alternately  to  walk  about  and 
lie  down,  occasionally  tranquil,  but 
more  often  in  great  distress. 

It  now  became  necessary  that  some* 
body  should  sit  up  with  him,  his  man- 
servant being  wearied  out  with  the 


-  *  Mr  W.  here  falls  into  the  ordinary  mistake  of  confounding  the  cause  and  the 
occasion,  and  would  leave  the  impression,  that  Kant  (who  from  his  youth  up  bad 
been  a  model  of  temperance)  died  of  sensual  indulgence.  The  cause  of  Kant's  death 
was  clearly  the  general  decay  of  the  vital  powers,  and  in  particular  the  atony  of  the 
digestive  organs  which  must  soon  have  destroyed  him  uudcr  any  care  or  abstinence 
whatever.  This  was  the  cause.  The  accidental  occasion,  which  made  that  cause 
operative  on  the  7th  of  October,  might  or  might  not  be  what  Mr  W.  says.  But  in 
Kant's  burthensome  'state  of  existence,  it  could  not  be  a  question  of  much  import- 
Muce  irhether  his  illness  were  to  commence  in  an  Octpber  or  a  November. 
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toilfl  of  the  day.  No  person  secmcHl 
to  be  00  proper  for  this  oiRce  as  his 
sister,  boih  as  having  long  received  a 
Tery  liberal  pension  fWnn  him,  and 
also  as  his  nearest  relative,  who  would 
he  the  hest  witness  to  the  fact  that  her 
iUustrioos  brother  had  wanted  no  com- 
forts or  attention  in  his  last  hours, 
which  his  situation  admitted  of.  Ac- 
cordingly she  was  applied  to,  and  un- 
dertook to  watch  him  alternately  with 
his  footman — a  separate  table  being 
kept  for  her,  and  a  very  handsome  ad- 
dition made  to  her  allowance.  She 
tamed  out  to  be  a  quiet  gentle-minded 
woman,  who  raised  no  disturbances 
amongst  the  servants,  and  soon  won 
her  Imther's  r^^ard  by  the  modest 
and  retiring  style  of  her  manners ;  I 
may  add,  also,  by  the  truly  sisterly 
affection  which  she  displayed  towards 
him  to  the  last 

The  8th  of  October  had  grievously 
affected  Kant's  faculties,  but  had  not 
wholly  destroyed  them.     For  short 
intervals  the  clouds  seemed   to  roll 
away  that  had  settled  upon  his  lua- 
jestie  intellect,  and  it  shone  forth  as 
heretofore.   During  these  moments  of 
brief  self-possession,  his  wonted  be- 
nignity returned  to  him  ;  and  he  cx- 
prened  his  gratitude  for  the  exertions 
of  those  about  him,  and  his  sense  of 
the  trouble  they  underwent,  in  a  very 
affecting  way.      With  regard  to  his 
man-servant    in  particular,  he   was 
very  anxious  that  he  should  be  reward- 
ed by  liberal  presents ;  and  he  pressed 
me  earnestly  on  no  account  to  be  par- 
simonious.     Indeed    Kant  was    no- 
thing less  than  princely  in  his  use  of 
money  ;  and  there  was  no  occasion  on 
which  he  was  known  to  express  the 
])assion  of  scorn  very  powerfully,  but 
when  he  was  commenting  on  mean 
and  penurious  acts  or  habits.    Those 
who  knew  him  only  in   the  streets, 
fancied  that  he  was  not  liberal ;  for  he 
stt-adily  refused,  upon  prhiciple,  to  re- 
lieve all  common  beggars.    Put,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  was  liberal  to  the 
public  charitable  institutions ;  he  se- 
cretly assisted  his  own  poor  relations 
in  a  much  ampler  way  than  could  rea- 
sonably have  been  expected  of  him  ; 
and  it  now  appeared  tliat  he    had 
many  other  deserving  pensioners  upon 
his  bounty ;  a  fact  that  was  utterly 
unknown  to  any  of  us,  until  his  in- 
creasing blindness  and  other  iniirmi- 
ties  devolved  the  duty  of  paying  these 
pcTisions  upon  myself*   It  must  be  rc- 
VoL.  XXI. 


collected  also,  that  Kant's  whole  for- 
tune, which  amounted  to  about  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  was  the  product  of 
his  own  honourable  toils  for  nearly 
threescore  years ;  and  that  he  had 
himself  suffered  all  the  hardships  of 
poverty  in  his  youth,  though  he  never 
once  ran  into  any  man's  debt, — cir« 
cumstances  in  his  history,  which,  as 
they  express  how  fully  he  must  have 
been  acquainted  witn  the  value  of 
money,  greatly  enhance  the  merit  of 
his  munilicence. 

In  December  180.3,  he  became  in- 
capable of  signing  his  name.  His 
sight,  indeed,  had  for  some  time  fail- 
ed him  so  much,  that  at  dinner  he 
could  not  find  his  spoon  without,  as- 
sistance ;  and,  when  I  happened  to 
dine  with  him,  I  first  cut  in  pieces 
whatever  was  on  his  plate,  next  put  it 
into  a  spoon,  and  tnen  guided  his 
hand  to  find  the  spoon.  But  his  in* 
ability  to  sign  his  name  did  not  arise' 
merely  from  blindness :  the  fact  was, 
that,  i'rom  irretention  of  memory,  he 
could  not  recollect  the  letters  which 
composed  his  name ;  and,  when  they 
were  repeated  to  him,  he  could  not 
represent  the  figure  of  the  letters  in 
his  imagination.  At  the  latter  end 
of  November,  I  had  remarked  that 
these  incapacities  were  rapidly  grow- 
ing upon  him,  and  in  consequence  I 
prevailed  on  him  to  sign  beforehand 
all  the  receipts,  &c.  which  would  be 
wanted  at  tlie  end  of  the  year ;  and, 
afterwards,  on  my  representation,  to 
prevent  all  disputes,  he  gave  me  a  re- 
gular legal  power  to  sign  on  his  be« 
half. 

]Much  as  Kant  was  now  reduced, 
yet  he  had  occasionally  moods  of  so- 
cial hilarity.  His  birth- day  was  al- 
ways an  agreeable  subject  to  him : 
some  weeks  before  his  death,  I  was 
calculating  the  time  which  it  still 
wanted  of  that  anniversary,  and  cltccr- 
ing  him  with  the  prospect  of  the  re- 
joicings which  would  then  take  place: 
**  all  your  old  friends,"  s;tid  I,  "  will 
meet  together,  and  (Irink  a  glass  of 
champagne  to  your  health."  '*  That," 
said  he,  ''  must  be  done  upon  the 
spot :"  and  he  was  not  salisfied  till  the 
party  was  actually  assembled.  He 
drank  a  glass  of  wme  with  them,  and 
with  great  elevation  of  spirits  cele- 
brated this  birth- day  which  he  was 
destined  never  to  sec. 

In  tlie  latter  weeks  of  his  life,  how- 
ever, a  great  change  took  place  in  the 
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tone  of  his  ipurlU.  At  his  dinner- 
table,  where  bieretofore  such  a  cloud-i 
less  spirit  of  joviality  had  reigned, 
there  was  now  a  melancholy  silence. 
It  disturbed  him  to  see  his  two  dinner 
companions  conversing  privately  to- 
gether, whilst  he  himself  sat  like  a 
mute  on  the  staffe  with  no  part  to  per- 
form. Yet  to  liave  engaged  him  in 
the  conversation  woidd  have  been  still 
more  distressing ;  for  his  hearing  was 
now  very  imperfect ;  the  effort  to  hear 
was  itself^painful  to  him ;  and  his 
expressions,  even  when  his  thoughts 
were  accurate  enough,  became  nearly 
unintelligible.  It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that  at  the  very  lowest  point  of 
his  depression,  when  he  became  per- 
fectly incapable  of  conversing  with 
any  rational  meaning  on  the  ordinary 
•flSiirs  of  life,  he  was  still  able  to  an- 
swer correctly  and  distinctly,  in  a  de- 
gree that  was  perfectly  astonishing, 
upon  any  question  of  philosophy  or 
of  science,  especially  ox  physical  geo- 
graphy,* chemistry,  or  natural  his- 
tory. He  talked  satisfactorily,  in  his 
▼ery  worst  state,  of  the  gases,  and  stated 
▼erv  accurately  different  propositions 
of  Kepler's,  especially  the  law  of  the 
planetary  motions.  And  I  remember 
m  particular,  that  upon  the  very  last 
Mondav  of  his  life,  when  the  extre- 
mitv  or  his  weakness  moved  a  circle 
of  nis  friends  to  tears,  and  he  sat 
amongst  us  insensible  to  all  we  could 
aay  to  him,  cowering  down,  or  rather 
I  might  say  collapsing  into  a  shapeless 
heap  upon  his  chair,  deaf,  blind,  tor- 
pid, motionless, — even  then  I  whis- 
pered to  the  others  that  I  would  en- 
{(age  that  Kant  should  take  his  part 
m  conversation  with  propriety  and 
animation.  This  they  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  believe.  Upon  which  I  drew 
close  to  his  ear,  ana  put  a  question  to 
him  about  the  Moors  of  Barbary.  To 
the  surprise  of  everybody  but  myself, 
he  immediately  gave  us  a  summary 
account- of  their  habits  and  customa; 
and  told  us  by  the  way,  that  in  the 
word  AfgierSf  the  g  ought  to  be  pro- 
nounced hard  (as  in  the  English  word 
gear). 

During  the  last  fortnight  of  Kant's 
life,  he  busied  himself  unceasingly  in  a 
way  that  seemed  not  merely  purposeless 
but  self-contradictory.  Twenty  times 
in  a  minute  he  would  unloose  and  tie 


his  neck  handkerdiicf— fio  also  with  a 
sort  of  belt  which  he  wore  about  hia 
dressing-eown,  the  moment  it  waa 
clai^>ed,  he  unclasped  it  with  impa- 
tience, and  was  then  equally  impatient 
to  have  it  clasped  again*  But  no  de- 
scription can  convey  an  adequate  im- 
pression of  the  weary  restlessness  with 
which  from  morning  to  night  he  pur- 
sued these  labours  oif  Sisypnus — doins 
and  undoing; — fretting  that  he  could 
not  do  it,  Setting  that  he  had  done 
it. 

By  this  time  he  seldom  knew  any 
of  us  who  were  about  him,  but  took 
us  all  for  strangers.  This  happened 
first  with  his  sister,  then  with  me,  and 
finally  with  his  servant.  Such  an 
alienation  distressed  me  more  than  any 
other  instance  of  his  decay :  thou^  I 
knew  that  he  had  not  really  with- 
drawn his  affection  from  me,  yet  his 
air  and  mode  of  addressing  me  gave 
me  constantly  that  feeling.  So  much 
the  more  afrecting  was  it,  when  the 
sanity  of  his  perceptions  and  his  remem- 
brances returned ;  but  these  intervals 
were  of  slower  and  slower  occurrence. 
In  this  condition,  silent  or  babbling 
childishly,  self-involved  and  torpidly 
abstracted,  or  else  busy  with  self- 
created  phantoms  and  delusions,  what 
a  contrast  did  he  offer  to  that  Kant 
who  had  once  been  the  brilliant  centre 
of  the  most  brilliant  circles  for  rank, 
wit,  or  knowledge,  that  Prussia  afibrd- 
ed !  A  distinguished  person  from  Ber- 
lin, who  had  called  upon  himduringthe 
preceding  summer,  was  greatly  shodced 
at  his  appearance,  and  said,  *'  This  is 
not  Kant  Uiat  I  have  seen,  but  the 
shell  of  Kant!"  How  much  more 
would  he  have  said  this,  if  he  had  seen 
him  now ! 

Now  came  February  1804,  wnich 
was  the  last  month  that  Kant  was  des- 
tined to  see.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in 
the  memorandum-book  which  I  have 
before  mentioned,  I  found  a  fragment 
of  an  old  song,  (inserted  by  Kai^t,  and 
dated  in  the  summer  about  six  months 
before  the  time  of  his  death,)  which 
expressed  that  February  was  the  month 
in  which  people  had  the  least  weight 
to  carry,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  it 
was  shorter  by  two  and  by  three  days 
than  the  others ;  and  the  concluding 
sentiment  was  in  a  tone  of  fandfiil 


*  Fhytlcal  Geography,  in  opposition  to  Polilkai, 


mtluM  to  ibiaeBbct^*'  Oh,  happy  Fe* 
bmarf !  in  whidmum  has  least  to  bear 
—least  pain,  least  soirow,  least  self- 
leproaeh!'  Even  of  this  short  month, 
howerer,  Kant  had  not  twelve  entire 
days  to  betr;  for  it  was  on  the  12th 
that  he  died  ;  and  in  fact  he  nuiy  he 
said  to  have  beoi  dying  from  the  1st 
He  now  bsrdy  vegetated ;  though 
there  were  still  transitory  gleams  flash- 
ing by  fits  from  the  embers  of  his  an- 
cient intellect. 

On  the  Sd  of  Febroary  the  springs 
of  life  seemed  to  be  ceasing  from  their 
play,  for,  from  this  day,  strictly  speak- 
ug,  he  ate  nothing  more.  His  exist- 
ence henceforward  seemed  to  be  the 
mere  prolongation  of  an  impetus  deri- 
ved.fran  an  ei^ty  years'  life,  after  the 
moving  power  of  the  mechanism  was 
withdrawn.  His  physician  visited  him 
every  day  at  a  particular  hour ;  and  it 
was  settled  that  I  should  always  be 


Tha  Last  Dayt  qf  Kami.  U^ 

«'Ri^t,"saidKant,eamcstly,<'rightr' 
But  he  still  continued  to  stand,  and 
was  nearly  sinking  to  the  ground. 
Upon  which  I  remarked  to  the  physi- 
cian, that  I  was  so  well  acquainted  with 
Kant,  that  I  was  satisfied  ne  would  not 
sit  down,  however  much  he  sufib^ 
from  standing,  until  he  knew  that  his 
visitors  were  seated.  The  Doctor  seem- 
ed to  doubt  this — but  Kant,  who  heard 
what  I  said,  by  a  prodigious  efibrt  con- 
firmed my  construction  of  his  conduct, 
and  SDoke  distinctly  these  words-^ 
*'  God  forbid  I  diould  be  sunk  so 
low  as  to  forget  the  offices  of  huma- 
mty. 

when  dinner  was  announced,  Dr 
A  took  his  leave.  Another  guest 
had  now  arrived,  and  I  was  in  hopes, 
from  the  animation  which  Kant  had  so 
recently  displayed,  that  we  shotdd  to- 
day have  a  pleasant  party,but  my  hopes 
were  vain — Kant  was  more  than  usu- 
there  to  meet  him.  Nine  days  before  ally  exhausted,  and  though  he  raised 
his  death,  on  paying  his  usual  visit,  a  spoon  to  his  mouth,  he  swallowed 
the  following  little  drcumstance  oo«  nothing.  For  some  time  everything 
cnrred,  whi(£  afi^ected  us  both,  by  re-  had  been  tasteless  to  him ;  and  I  had 
calling  forcibly  to  our  minds  the  inera^  endeavoured,  but  with  little  success, 
dicabieoourtesyand  goodness  of  Kant's  to  stimulate  the  organs  of  taste  by 
nature.  When  the  physician  was  an-  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  &c.  To-day  aU 
nonnoed,  I  went  up  to  Kant  and  said  failed,  and  I  could  not  evci\  prevail 
to  him,  ^'  Here  is  Dr  A—."  Kant  upon  him  to  taste  a  biscuit,  rusk,  or 
rose  from  his  chair,  and,  offering  his  anything  of  that  sort.  I  had  once 
hand  to  the  Doctor,  murmured  some-  heard  him  say  that  several  of  his 
thing  in  which  the  word  '  posts'  was  friends,  who  had  died  of  marasmtts, 
frequently  repeated,  but  with  an  air  had  closed  their  illness  by  four  or  five 
as  tnough  he  wished  to  be  helped  out  days  of  entire  freedom  from  pain,  but 
with  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  Dr  totally  without  appetite,  and  then 
A—,  who  thought  that,  by  posts,  he  slumbered  tranquilly  away.  Through 
meant  the  stations  for  relays  of  post-  this  state  I  apprehended  that  he  was 
horses,  and  therefore  that  his  mind  himself  now  passing, 
was  wandering,  replied  that  all  the  Saturday,  the  4th  of  February,  I 
horses  were  engaged,  and  begged  him  heard  his  guests  loudly  expressing 
to  compose  himself.  But  Kant  went  their  fears  that  tliey  should  never  meet 
on,  with  great  effort  to  himself,  and  him  again ;  and  I  could  not  but  share 
added—"  Many  posts,  heavy  posts—-  these  tears  myself.  However,  on 
then  much  goouness — then  much  gra-  Sunday  the  5th,  I  dined  at  his  table 
titude."  All  this  he  said  with  apparent  in  company  with  his  particular  friend 
incoherence,  but  with  great  warmth,,  Mr  R.  H.  V.  Kant  was  still  present, 
and  increasing  self-possession.  I  mean-  but  so  weak  that  his  head  drooped 
time  perfectly  divined  what  it  was  that  upon  his  knees,  and  he  sank  down 
Kant,  under  his  cloud  of  imbecility,  against  the  right  side  of  the  chair.  I 
wished  to  say,  and  I  interpreted  accorcU  went  and  arranged  his  pillows  so  as  to 
ingly.  "  What  the  Professor  wi^es  to  raise  and  support  his  head ;  and,  ha- 
•ay,  Dr  A—,  is  this,  that,  consider-  ving  done  tnis,  I  said — **  Now,  my 
ing  the  many  and  weighty  ofBces  which  dear  sir,  you  are  again  in  ri^ht  or« 
you  fill  in  tne  city  and  in  the  univer-  der."  Great  was  our  astonubment 
sity,  it  argues  great  goodness  on  your  when  he  answered  clearly  and  audibly 
part  to  give  up  so  mucn  of  your  time  to    in  the  Roman  military  phrase — "  Yes, 

Dim,"  (for  Dr  A would  never  take     testudine  ct  facie ;"  and  immediately 

any  fees  from  Kant  ;^  '^  and  that  he  has    afrer  added,  *^  ready  for  the  enemy, 
the  deepest  sense  of  this  gtyodncss."'^    and  in  battle-array. '    His  \K)wera  oC 
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mind  were  (if  I  inoy  be  alloTved  that 
expreesion)  smouldering  away  in  their 
aihes ;  but  every  now  and  then  some 
•lambent  flame,  or  grand  emanation  of 
light*  shot  forth  to  make  it  evident  that 
t£eandent  Are  still  slumbered  below. 

Monday  the  6tb^  he  was  much  weak- 
er and  more  torpid :  he  spoke  not  a 
word,  except  on  the  occasion  of  my 
question  about  the  Moors,  as  nrevious- 
iy  stated,  and  sate  with  sightless  eyes, 
lost  in  himself,  and  manifesting  no 
flense  of  our  presence,  so  that  we  had 
the  feeling  of  some  mighty  shade  or 
phantom  ^om  some  forgotten  century 
being  seated  amongst  us. 

About  this  time,  Kant  had  become 
much  more  tranquil  and  composed. 
In  the  earlier  periods  of  his  illRess, 
when  his  yet  unbroken  strength  was 
brought  into  active  contest  with  the 
first  attacks  of  decay,  he  was  apt  to  be 
peevish,  and  somethnes  spoke  roughly 
or  even  harshly  to  his  servants.  This, 
though  very  opposite  to  his  natural 
disposition,  was  altogether  excusable 
under  the  circumstances.  He  could 
not  make  himself  understood :  things 
were  therefore  brought  to  him  con- 
tinually which  he  had  not  asked  for ; 
and  often  it  happened  that  what  he 
really  wanted  he  could  not  obtain^ 
because  all  his  efforts  to  name  it  were 
unintelligible.  A  violent  nervous  irri- 
tation, besides,  affected  him  from  the 
unsettling  of  the  equilibrium  in  the 
different  functions  of  his  nature;  weak- 
ness in  one  organ  being  made  more 
palpable  to  him  by  disproportionate 
rtrength  in  another.  But  now  the 
strife  was  over ;  the  whole  system 
was  at  length  undermined,  and  m  ra- 

{)id  and  harmonious  progress  to  disso- 
ution.    And  from  tnis  time  forward, 
no  movement  of  impatience,  or  expres- 
sion of  fretfulness,  ever  escaped  him. 
I  now  visited  him  three  times  a- 
day ;  and  on 

Tuesday,  Feb.  7th,  going  about  din- 
ner-time, I  found  the  usual  party  of 
friends  sitting  down  alone ;  for  Kant 
was  in  bed.  This  was  a  new  scene  in 
Am  house,  and  increased  our  fears  that 
his  end  was  now  at  hand.  However, 
having  seen  himrallvso  often,  I  would 
not  run  the  risk  of  leaving  him  witli- 
out  a  dinner-party  for  the  next  day ; 
and  accordingly,  at  the  customary  hour 
of  1,  we  assembled  in  his  house  on 

Wednesday,  Feb.  8th.  I  paid  my 
respects  to  him  as  cheerfully  as  possi- 


Ue,  and  ordered  dinner  to  be  served 
up.  Kant  sat  at  the  table  with  us  ; 
and,  taking  a  spoon  with  a  little  soup 
in  it,  put  it  to  his  lips ;  but  immediate- 
ly put  it  down  again,  and  retired  to 
bea,  from  which  he  never  rose  again 
except  during  the  few  minutes  when 
it  was  re-arranged. 

Thursday  the  9th  he  had  sunk  into 
the  weakness  of  a  dying  person,  and 
the  corpse-like  appearance  had  idieady 
taken  possession  of  him.  I  viaitea 
him  frequently  through  the  day ;  and, 
going  at  10  o'clock  at  night,  I  found 
him  in  a  state  of  insensibility.  I  oonld 
not  draw  any  sign  from  hhn  that  be 
knew  me,  and  I  left  him  to  the  care 
of  his  sister  and  his  servant. 

Friday  the  10th,  I  went  to  see  him 
at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning.  It  was 
very  stormy,  and  a  deep  snow  had 
fiallen  in  die  night-time.  And,  by  the 
way,  I  remember  tliat  a  gang  of  house- 
brealcers  had  forced  their  way  through 
the  premises  in  order  to  reach  Kant's 
next  neighbour,  who  was  a  gold* 
smith.  As  I  drew  near  to  his  bed- 
side, I  said,  *'  Good  morning."  He 
returned  my  salutation  by  sayiDZ, 
"  Good  morning,*'  but  in  so  feeble 
and  faltering  a  voice  that  it  was  hard- 
ly articulate.  I .  was  rejoiced  to  find 
him  sensible,  and  I  asked  him  if  he 
knew  me : — '^  Yes,"  he  replied ;  and, 
stretching  out  his  hand,  touched  me 
gently  upon  the  cheek.  Through  the 
rest  of  tne  day,  whenever  I  visited 
him,  he  seemed  to  have  relapsed  into 
a  state  of  insensibility. 

Saturday  the  ilth,  he  lay  with  fixed 
and  ray  less  eyes;  but  to  all  apftear- 
ance  in  perfect  peace.  I  asked  him 
again,  on  this  day,  if  he  knew  roe. 
He  was  speechless,  but  he  turned  hia 
face  towards  me  and  made  signs  that 
I  should  kiss  him.  Deep  emotion 
tiirilled  me,  as  I  stooped  down  to  kiss 
his  pallid  lips ;  for  I  knew  that  in  this 
^..solemn  act  of  tenderness  he  meant  to 
express  bis  thankfulness  for  our  long 
friendship,  and  to  signify  his  affbction 
and  his  last  farewell.  I  had  never 
seen  him  confer  this  mark  of  his  love 
upon  anybody,  except  once,  and  that 
was  a  few  weeks  before  his  death, 
when  he  drew  his  sister  to  him  and 
kissed  her.^The  kiss  which  he  now 

fave  to  me,  was  the  last  memorial  that 
e  knew  me. 

Wliatevcr  fluid  was  now  offered  to 
him  passed  the  oesophagua  with  a  rat- 
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tling  aoniKl,  as  often  happens  with 
dying  people ;  and  there  were  all  the 
signs  of  death  being  close  at  hand. 

I  wished  to  stay  with  him  till  all 
was  over ;  and^  as  I  had  been  witness 
of  his  life,  to  be  witness  also  of  his 
departure ;  and  therefore  I  never  quit- 
tea  him  except  when  I  was  called  off 
for  a  few  minutes  to  attend  some  pri- 
Tate  bmdnesa.  The  whole  of  this  night 
I  spent  at  his  bed-side.  Though  he 
bad  passed  the  day  in  a  state  of  in- 
MnsibiUtY,  yet  in  the  evening  he  made 
intellisible  signs  that  he  wished  to 
have  his  bed  put  in  order ;  he  was 
therefore  liftea  out  in  our  arms^  and 
the  bedclothes  and  pillows  being  has- 
tily arranged^  he  was  carried  back 
again.  He  did  not  sleep ;  and  a  spoon- 
ful of  liquid,  which  was  sometimes 
put  to  his  lips,  he  usually  pushed 
aside;  but  about  one  o'clock  in  the 
night  he  himself  made  a  motion  to- 
wards the  spoon,  fVom  which  I  col- 
lected that  he  was  thirsty ;  and  I  gave 
him  a  small  quantity  of  wine  and  wa- 
ter sweetened;  but  the  muscles  of  his 
mouth  had  not  strength  enough  to 
retain  it,  so  that  to  prevent  its  flowing 
back  he  raised  his  hand  to  his  lips, 
until  with  a  rattling  sound  it  was 
swallowed.  He  seemed  to  wish  for 
more;  and  I  continued  to  give  him 
mere,  until  he  said  in  a  way  that  I 
was  just  able  to  understand — *'  It  is 
enough."  And  these  were  his  last 
words.  At  intervals  he  pushed  away 
the  bedclothes,  and  exposed  his  per- 
son ;  I  constantly  restored  the  clothes 
to  their  situation,  and  on  one  of  these 
occasions  I  found  that  the  whole  body 
and  extremities  were  already  growing 
cold,  and  the  pulse  intermitting. 

At  a  quarter  after  three  o'clock  on 
Sunday  morning,  February  12,  Kont 
strttched  himself  out  as  if  taking  a  po- 
sition for  his  final  act,  and  settled  into 
the  precise  posture  which  he  preser- 
ved to  the  moment  of  death.  The 
jmlse  was  now  no  longer  perceptible 
to  the  touch  in  his  hands,  feet,  or 
ntck.  I  tried  every  part  where  a  pulse 
heats,  and  found  none  anywhere  but 
ill  the  left  hip,  where  it  beat  with 
violence,  but  often  intermitted. 

About  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon, 
he  suffered  a  remarkable  change  ;  his 
eye  waa  rigid,  and  his  face  and  lips 
Uicame  discoloured  by  a  cadaveroua 
pallor.  Still,  such  was  the  effect  of 
nis  previous  habits,  that  no  trace  ap- 
licarcd  of  the  cold  aweat  which  na- 


turally accompanies  tha  last  mortal 
agony. 

It  was  near  eleven  o'clock,  when 
the  moment  of  dissolution  approach- 
ed. His  sister  was  standing  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  his  sister's  son  at  the 
head.  I,  for  the  purpose  of  still  ob- 
serving the  fluctuations  of  the  pulse 
in  his  hip,  was  kneeling  at  the  bed- 
side ;  and  I  called  his  servant  to  come 
and  witness  the  death  of  his  good  mas- 
ter. Now  began  the  last  agony,  if  to 
him  it  could  be  called  an  agony,  where 
there  seemed  to  be  no  struggle.  And 
precisely  at  this  moment,  his  dbtin- 
guishcd  friend,  Mr  H.  R.  V.,  whom  I 
had  summoneil  b^  a  messenger,  en- 
tered the  room.  First  of  all,  the  breath 
grew  feebler ;  then  it  micsed  its  regu- 
larity of  return ;  then  it  wholly  inter- 
mitted, and  the  upper  lip  was  slightly 
convulsed ;  after  this  there  followed 
one  slight  respiration  or  sigh ;  and 
after  that  no  more  j[  but  the  pulse  still 
beat  for  a  few  seconds — slower  and 
fainter,  till  it  ceased  altogether ;  the 
mechanism  stopped ;  the  last  motion 
was  at  an  end ;  and  exactly  at  that 
moment  the  clock  struck  elcYen. 


Soon  after  his  death  the  head  of 
Kant  was  shaved ;  and,  imder  the  di- 
rection of  Professor  Knorr,  a  plaster 
cast  was  taken,  not  a  masque  merely, 
but  a  cast  of  the  whole  head,  designed 
(I  believe)  to  enrich  the  craniological 
collection  of  Dr  Gall. 

The  corpse  being  laid  out  and  pro- 
perly attired,  immense  numbers  of 
people  of  every  rank,  i'rom  the  highest 
to  ttic  lowest,  flocked  to  see  it.  £verv- 
bo<ly  was  anxious  to  make  use  of  tue 
last  opportunity  he  would  have  for 
entitling  himself  to  say — *'  I  too  have 
seen  Kant."  This  went  on  for  many 
days — during  which,  from  morning 
to  night,  the  house  was  thronged  with 
the  public.  Great  was  the  astonish- 
ment of  all  people  at  the  meagrenesa 
of  Kant's  appearance ;  and  it  was  uni- 
versally agreed  that  a  corpse  so  wasted 
and  flcshless  had  never  oeen  beheld. 
His  head  rested  upon  the  same  cushion, 
on  which  once  tne  gentlemen  of  the 
university  had  presented  an  addresa 
to  him ;  and  I  thought  that  I  could  not 
apply  it  to  a  more  honourable  purpose 
than  hj  placing  it  in  the  coffin,  as  the 
final  pillow  of  that  immortal  head. 

Upon  the  style  and  mode  of  his  fu- 
neral; Kant  had  oL^TettcOi  Ya&  iivitiKA 
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in  earlier  jetn  in  a  fqiarate  memo-  On  the  28th  of  Febroarj,  at  two 
randum.  He  there  desired  that  it  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  all  the  diff« 
should  take  place  early  in  the  mom*  nitaries  of  church  and  state^  not  only 
ing,  withaslitde  noise  and  disturb-  those  resident  in  Konigsberg^  but  from 
mnce  as  possible,  and  attended  only  by  the  remotest  parts  of  Prussia,  assem- 
a  few  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  bled  in  the  church  of  the  Castle. 
Happening  to  meet  with  this  memo-  Hence  they  were  escorted  by  the  whole 
randum,  whilst  I  was  engaged  at  his  body  of  the  University,  splendidly 
request  in  arranging  his  papers,  I  very  dressed  for  the  occasion,  and  by  many 
fhmkly  ^ve  him  my  opinion,  that  military  officers  of  rank,  with  whom 
such  an  mjunction  woulu  lay  me,  as  Kant  had  always  been  a  great  fa- 
the  executor  of  his  will,  un^'  great  vourite,  to  the  house  of  the  deceased 
embsrrassments  ;  for  that  drcum-  Professor ;  from  which  the  corpse  was 
stances  might  verv  probably  arise  un-  carried  by  torch-light,  the  bells  of 
der  which  it  would  be  next  to  impos-  every  church  in  Konigsberg  tolling^ 
■ible  to  carry  it  into  effect  Upon  to  tne  Cathedral,  whidi  was  lit  up 
this,  Kant  tore  the  paper,  and  left  the  by  innumerable  wax-lights.  A  never- 
whole  to  my  own  cuscretion.  The  ending  train,  of  many  thousand  per- 
truth  was,  I  foresaw  that  the  students  sons,  followed  it  on  foot.  In  the  Ca- 
of  the  University  would  never  allow  thedral,  after  the  usual  burial  rites, 
themselves  to  be  robbed  of  this  occa-  accompanied  with  every  possible  ex- 
sion  for  expressing  their  veneration  pression  of  national  veneration  to  the 

a  a  public  funeral.  The  event  show-  deceased,  there  was  a  grand  musical 

that  I  was  right ;  for  a  funeral  service,  most  admirably  performed,  at 

such  as  Kant's,  one  so  solemn  and  the  close  of  which  Kant  s  pyortal  re- 

80  magnificent,  the  city  of  Konigsberg  mains  were  lowered  into  the  academic 

has  never  witnessed  before  or  since,  vault,  where  he  now  rests  among  the 

The  public  journals,  and  separate  ac-  ancient  patriarchs  of  the  University, 

counts  in  pamphlets,  &c.,  have  given  Peace  be  to  his  dust,  and  ztsr« 

so  minute  an  account  of  its  details,  lasting  honour  ! 

that  I  shall  here  notice  only  the  heads  ' 
of  the  ceremony. 
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The  commencement  of  war  between 
Persia  and  Russia,  at  a  moment  when 
Europe  enjoys  profound  peace  in  al- 
most every  auarter,  from  the  frozen 
ocean  to  the  snores  of  the  Mediterrane- 
an, may  excite  an  interest  which  such 
an  occurrence  could  not  have  produced 
in  any  other  state  of  thincs ;  and  as 
many  intelligent  persons  who  may  be 
desirous  to  know  something  of  the  con- 
nexion of  Persia  with  Russia  and  with 
England,  as  well  as  of  the  circom- 
stances  which  brine  her  into  collision 
with  the  one,  and  intimate  alliance 
with  the  other,  may  not  know  where 
to  seek  for  the  information  they  re- 
quire, or  may  not  care  to  take  the 
trouble  of  collecting  it,  perhaps  a  short 
sketch  of  the  political  relations  of  that 
ancient  empire  with  modem  Europe, 
may  not  be  uninteresting,  and  may 
serve  to  direct  the  attention  of  some 
who  have  not  yet  taken  any  very  lively 
concern  in  the  politics  of  Asia,  to  the 
r/>/7sideration  of  important  matters  re- 
latwff  to  the  ftate  of  affain  in  a  por^ 


tion  of  that  quirterof  the  globe,  which* 
next  to  our  own  possessions,  is  entitled 
to  demand  from  us  the  most  serious 
and  vigilant  attention. 

I  shall  not  detain  you  by  tracing  the 
antiquated  treaties  and  engagements 
whicn  subsisted  between  the  govern- 
ment of  Persia  and  various  European 
States  some  centuries  ago,  for  Uiese 
were  merely  commercial,  and  never 
brought  her  within  the  sphere  of  Eu- 
ropean politics ;  but  I  will  proceed  at 
once  to  the  commencement  of  the  mo- 
dem intercourse  of  Persia  with  Eurt^, 
whidi  has  given  her  an  intimate  con- 
nexion with  more  than  one  of  our  go- 
vernments, and  has  made  her  policy  a 
matter  of  serious  importance  to  the  two 
most  powerful  nations  in  the  world. 

The  exertions  which  were  made  by 
Peter  the  First,  to  extend  the  comm^oe 
and  influence  of  Russia  in  the  East, 
first  brought  that  power  in  immediate 
contact  with  Persia. 

In  pursuance  of  his  favourite  scheme, 
to  0^  a  trade  with  India,  he  wmght 
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tnxj  opportunity  to  mix  in  the  af- 
fairs of  the  interrcning  nations.  In 
17 17,  Prince  Alexander  Bdcewick  was 
sent  on  an  embasnf  to  the  Khan  of 
KhiTa,  and  at  the  same  time  directed 
to  aeivte  the  sold  mines  which  were 
sappoied  to  be  in  that  country^  for 
which  purpose  he  was  provided  with 
a  military  force.  This  expedition, 
howcTer,  completely  failed,  and  the 
Prince  and  his  men  were  cut  to  pieces. 

In  1719,  the  descent  of  a  body  of 
Lesgeea  finnn  the  Caucasus,  on  the 
Province  of  Sheerwan,  where  they  put 
to  death  all  the  merchants,  amongst 
whom  were  SOU  Russians ;  the  inabi- 
lity of  Shah  Sooltan  Hoossdn  (who 
was  then  beai^ied  in  his  capital  by  the 
Albans,)  to  punish  the  offenders ;  and 
the  repeated  embassies  sent  to  the 
court  A  Persia  to  implore  the  aid  of 
Russia, — afibrded  Peter  an  opportunity 
to  establish  himself  in  the  countries 
lying  to  the  south  of  the  Caucasus. 

In  172S,  he  fitted  out  a  formidable 
expedition  at  Astrachan,  consisting  of 
above  100,000  fighting  men,  ostensibly 
for  the  purpose  of  punishing  the  Les- 
gees,  and  entered  the. Persian  territo- 
riea,  with  professions  of  entire  friend- 
ship for  the  Shah.  In  August  of  the 
same  year,  he  took  possession  of  the 
fortress  of  Derbend,  the  gate  of  the 
Persian  provinces  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  sea,  and  besieged  Badkoo,  a 
port  of  the  first  consequence.  He  in- 
duced the  Persian  Knvoy,  then  in  his 
camp,  to  sign  a  treaty,  by  which  Per- 
sia ceded  to  Russia  tile  provinces  of 
Gilan,  Masandenin,  ana  Astrabad, 
with  the  town  of  Shamakhoo,  as  soon 
as  it  should  be  recovered  from  the 
Turks,  who  then  held  it. 

On  his  return  to  Astrachan  in  the 
same  year,  he  sent  troops  to  occupy 
Gilan,  and  ordered  the  siege  of  Bad- 
koo to  be  prosecuted  with  increased 
activity.  The  fall  of  this  place,  and 
the  cessions  made  to  him  by  the  treaty 
of  Ismael  Beg,  gave  to  Russia  tho 
whole  coast  of  die  Caspian,  which  bo- 
knged  to  Persia,  and  whidi  it  was  an 
object  of  Peter's  ambition  to  possess. 

Shah  Tamasp,  however,  refused  to 
ratify  the  treaty,  and  sent  a  force 
against  the  Russians,  which,  if  it  was 
unable  to  recover  from  them  the  places 
alreadv  occupied,  prevented  them  from 
pursuing  their  advantages. 

In  1 727,  Catherine  the  First  conclud- 
ed a  treaty  with  the  Porte  at  Constan- 
tinople^  to  which  Persia  does  not  seem 


to  havo  been  a  |wrty,  but  which  flxcil 
the  boundaries  of  Russia,  Turkey,  and 
Persia,  with  the  neatest  precision,  and 
gave  to  Russia  all  that  had  been  ceded 
to  her  by  the  unratified  treaty  of  Peter. 
In  a  few  years  afterwards^  however, 
Mazanderan  and  Astrabad  were  re- 
stored to  Persia,  by  a  treaty  concluded 
at  Resht  in  Gilan. 

This  treaty  was  renewed  in  1735, 
with  Nadir  Shah,  who  now  began 
openly  to  assume  the  sovereign  power 
in  Persia,  and  who  cultivated,  by  every 
means  in  his  power,  a  good  under* 
standing  with  Russia,  w)iile  he  was 
engaged  in  expelling  the  Turks  from 
their  conquests  in  Persia. 

Georgia,  with  the  other  provinces 
south  of  the  Caucasus,  now  in  pos- 
session of  Russia,  had  for  a  series  of 
years  been  dependent  on  the  crown  of 
Persia ;  but  the  Wallce,  (as  the  Prince 
of  Grcoraia  was  styled)  and  the  other 
chiefs,  nad  availea  themselves  of  the 
opportunities  offered  by  the  dissen- 
sions which  weakened  the  empire  of 
the  Shahs,  to  rejoice  in  a  temporary 
independence,  whidi  they  never  had 
strength  enough  to  maintain. 

In  the  reign  of  the  last  Princes  of 
the  Suffbveeui  dynasty,  the  northern 
and  western  parts  of  Persia  had  been 
overrun  by  the  Turks  as  far  as  Ha- 
madan  and  Ardebil,  and  the  Wallees 
of  Georgia,  with  the  chiefs  of  the 
neighbouring  provinces,  had  submitted 
to  the  Ottoman  Porte.  Nadir  Shah 
rose  to  retrieve  the  character  of  his 
country,  and  redeem  her  lost  territory. 
By  a  succession  of  victories,  interrupt- 
ed by  only  one  defeat,  he  drove  the 
Turks  from  all  the  ancient  northern 
possessions  of  the  Suffbveeah  Kings,  in 
which  were  included  Georgia,  Ime- 
retia,  Mingrelia,  Sheerwan,  Shckkee, 
Ganja,  and  Erivan.  The  places  be- 
longing to  Persia,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian,  which  had  been  so  treacher- 
ously seized  by  the  Czar,  were  recover- 
ed ;  and  all  her  original  dependencies 
on  the  side  of  the  Caucasus  once  more 
acknowledged  her  authority. 

The  ancient  family  of  tne  Wallees 
of  Georgia  was  raised  to  the  depend- 
ent throne  of  that  country,  and  Nadir, 
by  dividing  it  into  two  kingdoms, 
weakened  the  power  of  its  princes,  and 
was  enabled  to  reward  the  services  of 
Heraclius,  who  had  accompanied  him 
to  India,  with  one  of  the  crowns.  The 
other  was  given  to  his  father,  Tama- 
ras,  the  rqirescntative  of  the  family. 
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After  the  detth  of  Nadir  Sbah,  Per- 
sia continued  for  many  years  to  be  torn 
by  contending  factions ;  and  the  Kings 
of  Georgia,  l^raaaed  by  continued  at* 
tacks  from  the  mountaineers,  whom 
they  were  unable  to  control,  made  a 
simultaneous  application  to  Russia  for 
■ssistancef  which  was  granted.  This 
occurred  about  1752,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered the  first  step  towards  the  sepa- 
ration of  Georgia  from  Persia ;  for 
Russia  from  this  time  forward  pressed 
with  persevering  activity  her  inter- 
course with  these  Persian  dependen- 
cies. 

About  eight  years  after  this  occur- 
rence, Heraclius  drove  his  father  Tam- 
ras  fit)m  his  kingdom,  and  united  it  to 
his  own.  In  1768,  he  was  called  upon 
by  Russia  to  co-operate  with  General 
Todleven,  who  invaded  Turkey  from 
the  side  of  Imeretia,  and  whom  the 
Wallee  joined  with  a  considerable 
force.  But  he  had  not  yet  openly  cast 
off  his  allegiance  to  Persia,  nor  had 
any  formal  engagements  been  con- 
tracted between  him  and  the  Russian 
government.  Russia  had,  however, 
manifested  her  readiness  to  connect 
herself  with  Greorgia,  and  the  Princes 
of  that  country  took  advantage  of  the 
troubles,  which  engaged  KerreemKhan 
in  the  heart  of  his  kingdom,  to  prepare 
the  way  for  a  safe  renunciation  of  their 
connexion  with  Persia  by  a  more  inti- 
mate intercourse  with  Uie  Court  of  St 
Petersburgh. 

In  1781,  a  treaty  with  the  Oss,  or 
Ossetinians,  a  pagan  tribe  of  the  Cau- 
casus, who  commanded  the  defiles 
lesding  into  Georgia,  opened  to  Rus- 
sia the  passes  to  that  country ;  and 
two  years  afterwards  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded at  Georgiefsk,  between  the 
Wallee  and  the  Empress  Catherine 
II.,  by  which  the  former  recognised 
the  paramount  sovereignty  of  Russia, 
for  himself  and  his  heirs,  and  the  lat- 
ter engaged  to  afford  protection  not 
only  to  the  Wallee's  present  posses- 
sions, but  to  any  he  might  hereafter 
acquire,  and  to  guarantee  the  kingdom 
to  his  heirs  for  ever. 

In  1785,  Greneral  Paul  Potemkin 
carried  to  Teflis  the  ratification  of  this 
treaty,  and  constructed  a  causeway 
across  the  Caucasus.  A  pension  of 
(>0,000  silver  roubles  annually  wss 
granted  to  the  King  of  Khartlee,  (the 
Wallee  of  Georgia,)  to  maintain  an 
army,  and  to  detray  such  expenses  as 
he  may  be  called  upon  to  make  under 


the  orders  of  the  Riuiiaii  ooHraaod* 

ant 

Georgia  had  therefore  beeome  a  de« 
pendency  of  Russia,  and  had  been  ie« 
oeired  by  that  power  under  ita  proteo* 
tion,  without  any  regard  to  the  alle« 
giance  due  by  the  Wallees  to  the  80« 
vereigns  of  Persia. 

The  policy  of  Russia  at  this  dme  is 
nowhere  more  remarkably  exposed, 
than  in  the  instructions  given  to  Field* 
marshal  Prince  Potemkin  and  to  Ge- 
neral Goodovich,  in  which  the  former 
receives  unlimited  authority  to  accept 
the  submission  of  any  nations  diat 
may  desire  to  become  subject  to  Rus- 
sia ;  and  the  latter  is  informed,  that 
the  Khans  of  B^dkoo  and  Derbend 
may  be  admitted  vassals  of  the  £m* 
press.  Yet  both  these  places  were 
dependencies  of  Persia,  snd  their  go- 
vernors had  no  more  r^t  to  transfer 
their  allegiance  than  nave  the  de« 
pendent  chiefs  of  any  other  power.     . 

After  the  death  or  Kerreem  Khan, 
a  protracted  contest  was  carried  on  by 
the  numerous  competitors  for  the  va« 
cant  throne ;  and  it  was  not  until  Aga 
Mahommed  Khan  had  triumphed  over 
all  his  anti^nists,  and  cut  off  the  last 
hopes  of  the  royal  family  of  the  Zunds, 
by  the  defeat  and  capture  of  the  chi- 
valrous Lootf  AUee  Khan,  that  he 
found  leisure  to  turn  his  attention  to 
Georgia,  and  to  punish  the  revolt  of 
his  vassaL 

In  1 795,  he  assembled  a  oonsideca* 
ble  army  at  Tehran,  and  moving  ra* 
pidly  into  Georgia,  defeated  Her»« 
clius  near  Teflis,  and  entered  that  city 
before  Greneral  Groodovich,  who  com- 
manded the  Russian  troops  in  the  line 
of  the  Caucasus,  could  arrive  to  oppose 
him. 

His  desire  to  intimidate  the  Geor- 
gians, by  making  a  fearful  example  of 
their  capital,  induced  him  to  alxmdon 
it  to  the  rapine  of  his  soldiers ;  while 
the  religious  enthusiasm  he  had  ex- 
cited in  his  army,  and  the  natural  fe* 
rocity  of  his  troops,  prepared  them  to 
take  ample  advantage  of^the  licence  he 
had  given. 

The  Empress  Catherine  II.,  shocked 
and  irritated  by  tlie  vengeance  which 
had  fallen  on  Georgia  in  consequence 
of  its  having  transferred  its  allegiance 
to  Russia,  immediately  declared  war 
against  Persia ;  and  in  the  following 
year.  Count  Valerian  Zuboff,  with  a 
large  force,  marched  upon  Derhend 
early  in  the  summer-^-took  that  fortresa 
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bjf  MHnlL  and  reoeiyed  the  tubmis- 
non  ofB$dkoo,  Koobba,  and  SheerwaUj 
whoae  goTernon  be  changed.  In  the 
aatamn,  he  renewed  his  operations— 
wintered  in  Moghan — and  had  taken 
Anzelee,  Lankeran,  Ganja,  and  the 
ialand  of  Saree,  when  Paul  ascended 
the  throne  of  Roiaia,  and  recalled  the 
army. 

Aga  Mahommed  Khan  was  at  this 
time  employed  in  Khorassan,  and  on 
hearing  of  Zuboff's  successes,  hastily 
returned  to  oppose  him ;  but  before 
be  oould  reach  the  scene  of  action,  the 
Russiana  had  already  abandoned  al« 
most  all  their  conquests.* 


Persia.  idi 

.  In  the  year  I8OO1  the  Emperor  Paul, 
with  a  view,  as  was  said,  to  compose 
the  differences  which  had  arisen  in  the 
country,  incorporated  Georgia  with 
the  Russian  empire,  and  in  the  year 
following  Goorgeen  died,  and  Paul  wua 

Sut  to  deatli.  The  Emperor  Alcxan- 
er,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
confirmed  this  act  of  his  f&ther,  and 
in  1803  sent  General  Seeseeanoff  aa 
Governor-General  and  Commander* 
in-Chief  into  Georgia.  In  the  same 
year,  Mingrelia  submitted.  In  180i, 
Seeseeanoff  took  Ganja,  and  having 
been  invited  by  Mahommed  Khan 
Kigar,  then  governor  of  Erivan,  to 


Ibrahim  Khulleel  Khan,  tlie  chief  advance  on  that  place,  under  a  pro« 

of  Karaban^hj  hod  hitherto  succeed-  niisc  that  it  should  be  delivered  up  to 

ed  in  holding  the  fort  of  Sheesha  him,  he  had  proceeded  as  far  as  the 

against  Apa  Mahommed  Khan  ;  but  Three  Churches,  when  he  encounter- 

the  inhabitants,  wearied  by  the  con-  ed  the  Persian  army  advancing  to  op« 


tfnned  svatematic  plunder  of  their 
oouitry  mm  year  to  year,  at  length 
rose  against  theiftchicf^  and  compelhng 
him  to  fly  to  Daghestan,  delivered  up 
Sheesha  into  the  hands  of  the  Shah, 
who  waa  advancing  with  a  powerful 
army  to  invade  Georgia. 


pose  him. 

An  action  was  fought  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  Churches,  in  which  the 
Persians  were  defeated  and  forced  to 
retire.  Seeseeanoff  then  invested  Eri- 
van, which  Mahommed  Khan  now 
refused  to  surrender ;  but  the  Russian 


He  had  only  been  a  few  days  at  general  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege 

Sheesha,  when  he  was  murdered  by  and  make  a  hurried  retreat,  in  conse- 

some  of  his  menial  domestics  whom  qucnce  of  the  want  of  provisions — the 

he  hsd  threatened  to  put  to  death ;  continual  annoyance  to  which  he  waa 

and  the  present  Shah,  who  succeeded  subjected  from  the  desultory  attacks 

him,  was  too  much  occupied  in  con-  of  tl^  Persians — and  the  increasing 

solidating  his  power,  and  establishing  sickness  of  his  troops. 
his  authority,  to  be  able  to  pursue  the        This  action  was  the  first  in  which 

bold  policy  <d  his  predecessor.  the  Russian  and  Persian  armies  had 

In  the  year  1798,  Heraclius  died,  in  come  in  contact  in  a  general  action, 

the  84th  year  of  his  age  and  S2d  of  and  it  commenced  the  war  between 

his  reign,  and  left  his  crown  to  his  those  countries  for  the  possession  of 

son,  Gooigeen  Khan.  Georgia. 

The  short  rdgn  of  Goofgeen  waa        In   1805,   Karabaugh    voluntarily 

diaturbed  by  the  rebellion  of  his  bro-  submitted  to  Russia,  and  in  the  fol- 

tber  Alexander,  who,  with  an  army  of  lowing  year  Seeseeanoff  was  ossossina- 

I^^esgeea,  endeavoured  to  possess  him-  ted  at  Badkoo. 


self  of  the  kingdom.  He  was,  how- 
ever, defeated  and/orced  to  fly ;  but 
the  moolitaineerB  continued  their  de- 
predationa  from  time  to  time,  and 
Ale3iandcr  repeatedly  renewed  his  at- 
tempts, till  at  length,  after  a  series  of 
romantic  adventures,  he  effected  his 
escape  through  Turkey  into  Persia. 


The  war  which  was  thus  begun  was 
eontinued  with  various  success  till  thr* 
year  ISli,  but  Russia  added  little  to 
her  territorial  acquisitions  after  tlie 
death  of  her  first  Governor-General. 

The  connexion  of  England  with 
Persia  may  be  said  to  have  commen- 
ced with  the  mission  of  C^neral  Sir 


*  The  recall  of  the  army  under  Zuboff,  which  was  effected  by  separate  instruc- 
tions to  the  commander  of  each  corps,  without  the  transmission  of  any  orders  on 
the  sulijcet  to  the  Count,  was  one  of  thoiie  acts,  dictated  by  personal  spleen,  in 
which  Paul  induced  on  his  succession  to  the  tlirone,  and  cannot  be  considered  an 
abandonment  of  the  policy  which  had  hitherto  led  Russia  to  seek  the  extension  of 
bar  limits  on  the  side  of  Persia. 

It  may  be  added,  that  no  act  of  Paul  rnn  be  regarded  as  be\ong\tx^  10  V\i«  \^^\\%- 
ral  policy  of  the  nation  over  winch  be  ruled, 
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John  Maleolm  to  Tehran^  in  1800 ; 
and  the  first  fruits  of  the  alliance  were 
the  commercial  and  political  treaties 
concluded  by  him  in  1801.  The  latter 
engiged  Persia  to  attack  the  Afghans, 
who  then  threatened  our  possessions 
in  India,  and  to  exclude  the  French 
from  the  Gulf  of  Persia. 

In  1805,  the  Shah,  finding  himself 
unable  to  cope  with  Russia,  addressed 
a  letter  to  Napoleon,  then  in  the  ze« 
nith  of  his  glory,  requesting  his  as- 
sistance,  and  desiring  to  form  an  al« 
liance  with  France. 

So  little  was  at  that  time  known  of 
Persia  in  Europe,  that  the  court  of 
Paris  were  even  ignorant  whether  the 
person  who  had  addressed  those  lct« 
ters  was  really  entitled  to  the  rank  he 
assumed,  and  M.  Jaubert  was  sent  to 
Tehran  to  ascertain  the  condition  of 
the  country,  and  the  state  of  afikirs  in 
that  quarter. 

On  the  return  of  M.  Jaubert  to 
Europe,  in  1806,  Meerza  Reza  was 
sent  by  the  Persian  government  on  an 
embassy  to  Napoleon,  whom  he  ac- 
companied to  Tilsit,  and  with  whom 
he  concluded  a  treaty,  which  was  ra- 
tified by  the  Emperor  at  Finkenstein, 
in  May  1807. 

In  the  same  year,  Mabommed 
Nebbee  Khan  was  sent  on  a  mission 
to  the  British  Government  in  India, 
to  claim  our  assistance  against  Russia ; 
but  this  mission  was  unsuccessful,  and 
Persia,  losing  all  hope  of  support  from 
her  old  ally,  had  no  alternative  but  to 
throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  France. 

The  possessions  of  Great  Britain  in 
India  had  become  so  important,  that 
it  was  believed  her  power  in  Euro^ie 
might  be  affected  by  an  attack  on  her 
Eastern  dominions;  and  Napoleon, 
therefore,  turning  his  attention  to 
Asia,  gladly  seized  the  opportunity 
which  was  afibrded  him  to  establish 
a  connexion  with  Persia,  which  he 
justly  considered  a  necessary  prepara- 
tory step  to  his  projected  invasion  of 
Inaia. 

Genera]  Gardannc  was  chained  vrith 

a  mission  from  the  French  Emperor 

to  the  court  of  the  Shidi,  and  the 

failure  of  the  application  which  had 

been  made  to  India  for  assistance— 

the  readiness  with  which  the  French 

had  entered  on  the  alliance,  and  the 

promises  which  were  made  by  the 

French  ambassador, — combined  to  se- 

twe  to  him  a  distinguished  recep- 
tion.  ^ 


The  sttccett  which  attended  the 
mission  of  General  Gardanne,  (breed 
the  British  government,  here  and  in 
India,  to  take  measures  to  counteract 
the  views  of  France;  and  from  the 
commencement  of  this  competition  be- 
tween France  and  England  for  ascen- 
dency in  the  councils  of  Persia,  may 
be  dated  her  political  connesuon  with 
Europe. 

From  this  time  forward  Persia  be- 
came inseparably  connected  with  Eu- 
ropean policy ;  and  though  the  circum- 
stances which  first  caused  her  to  be 
involved  in  it  have  ceased  to  exist, 
others  have  arisen  which  must  con- 
tinue to  operate  as  powerfully,  and 
probably  much  more  steadily,  to  draw 
ner  more  and  more  within  the  range 
of  the  calculations  of  our  leading  cabi- 
nets. It  is  vain  to  attempt  to  confine 
her  influence  to  Asia.  The  line  has 
been  passed  which  separates  her  fVom 
Europe;  and  as  long  as  Britain  retains 
India,  and  Russia  her  present  military 
force,  so  lon^  must  the  integrity  of  the 
Persian  dominions  be  an  object  of  vital 
importance  to  the  one,  and  a  weighty 
impediment  to  the  full  exercise  of  the 
power  of  the  other. 

The  favourable  reception  of  the 
mission  of  Sir  Harford  Jones,  in  1808, 
and  the  consequent  expulsion  of  the 
French  agents  from  Persia,  whHe  she 
was  still  engaged  in  a  war  with  Rn»« 
sia,  put  an  end  for  the  time  to  all 
competition  for  the  friendship  of  the 
Shah,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  an 
alHance  between  the  crowns  of  Great 
Britain  and  Persia,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  a  preliminary  treaty. 

Those  who  may  remember  the  oc- 
currences of  this  period,  and  attended 
to  Asiatic  affairs,  will  recollect  the 
anxiety  with  which  the  progress  of 
our  relations  with  Persia  was  watched, 
and  the  sacrifices  which  were  made  to 
improve  them.  Simultaneous  mis- 
sions, of  great  splendour,  were  sent  to 
the  court  of  Persia  from  Eneland  and 
India,  no  expense  was  spared,  and  no 
exertion  considered  too  great  to  secure 
her  alliance. 

In  1811,  Sir  Harford  Jones  return- 
ed to  England,  and  the  Persian  am- 
bassador, who  had  been  sent  to  Jx)n- 
don  with  the  ratification  of  the  preli- 
minary treaty,  returned  to  Persia,  ao- 
companied  by  Sir  Gore  Ouseley  in 
quanta  of  Ambassador  Extraordinary 

tiomO[ie¥.\Ti^oi1£*^«xA.  I^Acuh* 
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fixed  by  Sir  H.  Jones  on  a  smaller 
scale,  was  raised  to  200>000  tomans 
annually.  A  definitive  treaty  was 
concluded  on  the  basis  of  the  prelimi- 
nary engagements  entered  into  by  Sir 
H.  Jones,  and  immense  firesents  were 
Unshed  on  the  Shah  and  his  courtiers, 
to  keep  alive  the  friendly  feeling  which 
had  nappily  been  excited  towards 
England. 

In  the  meantime^  the  memorable 
war  between  France  and  Russia,  which 
terminated  in  the  signal  discomfiture 
of  Napoleon,  had  commenced,  and  the 
amicable  relations  which  had  in  con- 
Kquenoe  been  established  between 
(■reat  Britain  and  Russia  led  our  go- 
vernment to  undertake  the  mediation  of 
peace  between  that  power  and  Persia. 

In  I81i,  by  the  mediation  of  the 
British  Ambassador,  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  concluded  at  Goolistan,  in  Kara* 
baughy  by  which  Persia  added  to 
Russia  all  her  acquisitions  south  of 
the  Caucasus,  and  engaged  to  main« 
tain  no  navy  in  the  Caspian ;  while 
Russia  became  bound  to  aid  the  heir 
to  the  crown  of  Persia  against  all  com- 
petitors for  the  throne. 

Sir  Gore  Ouscley  returned  home  in 
1BI4,  leaving  Mr  Morier  in  quality  of 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  at  the  Per- 
aian  Court ;  and  in  the  same  year  Mr 
EUia  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to 
modify  the  definitive  treaty  conclu- 
ded by  Sir  Gore  Ouseley. 

The  amended  treaty  concluded  by 
Bleasra  Morier  and  ElUs  is  that  which 
is  now  in  force,  and  which  defines  the 
nature  of  our  relations  with  the  Per- 
siiui  government. 

Great  Britain  is  by  this  document 
bound  to  pay  to  Persia  a  subsidy  of 
t^UOyOOO  tomans  annually ;  to  maintain 
troops  in  the  event  of  her  being  at- 
tacked by  any  power  at  war  with  Kiig- 
land ;  and  diould  she  be  attacked  by 
any  nation  at  peace  with  England,  we 
engage  to  use  our  mediation  towards 
an  amicable  ad[justment  of  their  dif- 
ferences ;  but  would  it  fail,  to  pay  a 
sabaidf  y  as  above  mentioned. 

Persia,  on  her  side,  engages  to  ob- 
struct any  power  seeking  to  pass 
through  her  country  for  the  purpose 
of  invading  India.  The  treaty  is 
therefore  exclusively  defensive,  us  in- 
deed it  is  declared  to  be  in  the  docu- 
ment itself. 

Hitherto  England  and  Unesia  had 

nut  come  in  cooiact  at  the  Court  of 

J\rMU/  Out  at  tJiv  time  ol' concluiUu^ 


the  treatv  of  Goolistan,  a  hope  had 
been  helci  out,  that  through  the  good 
offices  of  England  some  of  the  coun- 
tries which  liad  been  ceded  by  the 
Shah,  mit];ht  be  restored  to  him  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander.  An  £mba<«y 
was  therefore  sent  to  St  Petersburgh 
with  the  ratified  treaty,  and  wiih  in- 
structions to  press  the  Russian  go- 
vernment to  admit  the  good  offices  of 
England,  and  tp  fulfil  the  hopes  of  re- 
trocession which  had  been  raised  by 
the  Russian  Plenipotentiary  and  the 
British  Ambassador. 

All  the  good  offices  of  Lord  Cath- 
cart,  then  Ambassador  at  St  Peters- 
burgh, and  all  the  solicitations  of  the 
Persian  Embassy,  were  unable  to  pro- 
cure from  the  Emperor  the  retroces- 
sion of  one  foot  of  ground,  and  all  tliat 
could  be  accomplislied  was  to  obtain 
a  promise  that  General  Yemioloff*, 
then  appointed  Ambassador  to  Persia 
and  Governor-general  of  Georgia, 
would  discuss  the  matter  with  the  P^- 
sian  ministers  on  his  arrival  at  Teliran. 

Wlien  General  Yermoloff^,  with  a 
splendid  suite,  came  to  Persia,  he 
would  restore  nothing; ;  and  thus  all 
the  acquisitions  of  Russia  were  per- 
manently confirmed  to  her.  An  in- 
sidious proposition,  made  by  Russia  to 
supply  officers  to  discipline  tlie  Pernian 
anny,  was  rejected,  and  the  Charj^e- 
d  affaires,  whom  tlic  General  left  in 
Persia,  was  directed  by  the  Shah  tu 
station  himself  at  the  Court  of  Abbas 
Meerza. 

In  the  meantime,  our  Minister  Ple- 
nipotentiary had  been  rccaUed,  and 
Mr  Wil)ock,  who  was  appointed 
British  Chargc-d'afiaires,  was  left  to 
maintain  the  interests  of  his  govern- 
ment, in  opposition  to  the  splendid 
mission  of  Russia,  backed  by  all  the 
weight  of  tlie  chief  authority  in  Geor- 
gia, and  the  command  of  an  army  of 
iU,000  men. 

In  the  war  between  Persia  and  Rus- 
sia, nothing  had  occurred  to  induce 
the  former  to  hope  that  she  could  hold 
her  ground  in  the  field  against  bu 

Sowerful  an  antagonist,  and  though 
er  troops  hail  on  several  occasions  dis- 
played considerable  valuur,  and  shown 
that  they  hatl  profited  by  the  discipliiK 
they  had  received  from  French  ftnd 
British  officers,  yet  the  rapid  loss  of 
so  many  valuable  provinces,  and  the 
failure  of  every  al\£m^\.  \«  xci^Vc  «^>i 
|K.'rmancut  iui\iTe^\o\v  o\\  \\\\i  XVvxs^xau 
power  ill  GeoT|aa>  W^V  \di\x^\\.Vi>:i  >^^^ 
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necessitj  of  conciliating  as  an  ally,  a 
nation  which  she  had  found  herself 
unable  to  withstand  as  an  enemy. 

Yet  had  the  Persian  armies  been 
led  by.  a  skilful  general,  and  had  eren 
an  ordinary  share  of  energy  been  put 
forth  by  the  government  during  the 
latter  years  of  the  war,  (when  Russia 
was  struggling  for  her  existence  with 
the  armies  of  France  in  the  heart  of 
her  dominions,)  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  she  might  have  redeemed  some 
of  her  original  possessions.  But  the 
Prince  Hoyal,  wno  commanded  in  the 
field,  wap  a  very  young  man ;  and  a 
total  want  of  efficient  energy  and  of 
enterprise  in  her  councils,  was  the  ne- 
cessary consequence  of  thestru^les  for 
personal  aggrandizement  which  were 
luceasingly  carried  on  by  the  mem- 
bers  of  her  government.  This  oppor- 
tunity was  lost ;  and  when  Russia  nad 
risen  emboldened  by  her  successful 
opposition  to  the  most  powerful  ene- 
my the  world  could  have  sent  against 
her,  and  strong,  not  only  to  repel  ag- 
gression, but  to  pursue  her  conquests. 
It  became  necessary  for  the  Shah  to 
accede  to  any  terms  which  she  might 
be  inclined  to  offer  him. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was 
obWous  that  Persia  was  not  likely 
again  to  seek  a  war  with  a  power,  who, 
under  the  roost  unfavourable  circum- 
stances, had  been  able  to  seice  and 
keep  possession  of  her  most  fertile  and 
valoable  provinces,  and  that  though 
we  might  nave  something  to  fear  from 
her  too  ready  and  obsequious  acqui- 
escence in  the  views  of  Russia,  there 
was  nothing  to  dread  from  her  desire 
to  renew  a  contest  in  which  she  had 
already  suffia^  so  severely. 

Russia  seemed  to  have  adopted  this 
opinion,  and  to  have  made  it  her  po- 
hcy  to  push  herself  by  imperceptible 
advances  into  the  exercise  of  an  nabi- 
tual  influence  over  the  councils  of  the 
Prince  Royal,  trusting  that  her  aid 
might  be  necessary  to  establish  him  on 
the  throne ;  and  that  in  this  events 
she  would  be  left  in  the  uncontrolled 
exercise  of  an  absolute  authority  in 
his  government. 

But  Uie  treaty  of  Goolistan  had  not 
d^ned  the  line  of  frontier  so  distinct- 
ly as  to  leave  no  room  for  cavil  and 
mspute,  and  the  appointment  of  Com- 
missioners to  effect  the  final  demarca- 
tion was  delayed  on  various  pretexts, 
till  the  fresh  impressions  of  what  was 
jiejiUjr  weani  by  the  less  definite  terms 
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of  the  Treaty,  had  become  fkintand  im« 
perfect.  When  Commissioners,  there- 
fore, were  at  length  appointed,  num« 
berless  disputes  arose,  and  the  Go- 
vernment of  Georgia  pressed  their 
claims  to  insignificant  patches  of  land« 
as  urgently  as  if  the  existence  of  their 
national  power  had  depended  on  their 
possession. 

These  disputes  gave  rise  to  angry 
discussions,  conducted  on  the  one  side 
with  the  bitterness  of  wounded  pride  ; 
and,  on  the  other,  with  the  insolence 
of  conscious  power.  Various  lines  of 
frontier  were  successively  proposed  by 
one  party,  and  rejected  by  the  other. 
Commissioners  met  and  parted,  with<^ 
out  having  advanced  one  step  towards 
the  adjustment  of  the  points  in  dis* 
pute;  and  agents  were  sent  by  the 
Prince  Royal  to  TefHs,  and  instruc- 
tions transmitted  to  the  Russian 
Charge-d'affaires  at  Tabreev,  without 
any  progress  being  made  towards  the 
accompHshment  of  this  object. 

^t  length  all  appeared  to  be  ar- 
ranged, and  a  proposal  made  by  the 
Russian  Chargd-d'affaires  was  accepted 
by  the  Prince  Royal,  who  was  cnarw 
eed  with  the  affairs  of  die  frontier. 
But  the  Russian  agent  had  exceeded 
his  instructions,  and  General  Yermo- 
loff  rehised  to  ratify  the  engagements 
which  M.  Mozarovich  had  contracted. 

Again  all  cause  of  difference  was 
supposed  to  have  been  removed,  and 
a  formal  engagement  was  entered  into 
by  an  agent  of  the  Prince  Royid  al 
Teflis ;  but  this  the  Shah  refused  to 
sanction. 

In  the  summer  of  1825,  BI.  Mosa- 
rovitch  came  to  the  Shah's  camp,  for 
the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  obtain 
his  Majesty's  ratification  of  the  terms 
agreed,  upon  between  Futteh  Allee 
Khan  and  General  Yermoloff  at  Te- 
flis; but  his  Migesty  distinctly  re« 
fused  his  consent  to  tne  arrangement. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  M. 
Mozarovitch  left  Persia ;  ana  the  go- 
vernment of  Georgia,  acting  on  what 
they  called  the  Treaty  of  Futteh  AI^ 
lee  Khan,  which  they  had  previously 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  induce  the 
Shah  to  ratify,  occupied  with  a  mili- 
tary force  the  lands  which  would  have 
become  theirs,  had  this  treaty  taken 
effect. 

One  of  these  portions  of  land  waa 
an  uninhabited  stripe  calletl  Gokcheh, 
which  borders  on  the  lake  of  Gokcheh 
or  Sevan^  and  which  had  been  in  the 
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undisputed  poneikion  of  Persia,  ever 
rinoe  the  condu^ion  of  the  peace. 
Kussiaii  piquets  had  been  placed  there 
some  years  before,  to  prevent  the  de- 
sertion of  their  wandering  tribes  who 
pastured  their  flocks  in  summer  in  its 
vicinity,  and  in  winter  had  been  re- 
g;ularly  withdrawn.  To  the  remon- 
strance of  the  Prince  Royal  against 
the  military  occupation  of  this  part  of 
the  Persian  territory,  Greneral  Yermo- 
loff  had  replied,  by  admitting  the  Jus- 
tice of  die  Prince's  remarks,  but  ex- 
cosed  himself,  on  the  plea,  that  the 
measure  he  had  adopted  was  mutual- 
ly advantageous,  and  concluded  by 
offering  to  withdraw  the  detachment, 
if  his  Kojal  Highness  should  conti- 
nue to  thmk  it  necessary. 

Yety  after  all  this,  Russia,  on  the 
strength  of  an  unratified  engagement, 
concluded  by  the  agent  of  a  deputed 
authority,  takes  permanent  possession 
of  this  very  piece  of  ground,  and  re- 
tains it  in  tne  face  of  every  remon- 
strance whidi  reason  and  justice  could 
suggest. 

As  soon  as  the  occupation  of  6ok- 
cheh  was  known  to  the  Court  of  Teh- 
ran, a  respectable  envoy  was  sent  to 
Teflis,  to  remonstrate  against  the  mea- 
sure, and  to  propose  that  the  Uussian 
detachment  should  be  withdrawn,  at 
least  until  time  should  be  given  for 
an  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the  Em- 
peror. But  this,  too,  was  refused — 
and  in  answer  to  the  letters  which  the 
Bhah  had  written  to  the  Governor- 
General  of  Georgia,  he  was  informed 
that  Gokcheh  would  be  given  up  by 
Russia,  if  the  lands  of  Kaimn  were 
immediately  evacuated  by  Persia. 

These  lands  of  Kapan  had  been, 
from  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  in 
possession  of  Persia;  but  within  a 
few  years  a  claim,  supported  by  some 
weighty  arguments,  had  been  set  up 
by  Russia,  and  it  remained  one  of 
those  pwnts  which  it  would  have  bt>en 
the  duty  of  commissioners  to  decide 
upon.  The  daims  of  Persia  were,  at 
least,  as  well  supported  as  those  of 
Russia;  and  some  of  the  Russiai^ 
official  maps  had  marked  Kapan  as 
belonging  to  Persia.  It  was,  there- 
fore, an  obvious  injustice  to  seize  an 
undisputed  possession  of  Persia,  and 
demand,  as  tne  price  of  its  evacuation, 
the  abandonment  of  claims,  which 
were  probably  just,  to  another  portion 
of  territory. 

At  this  time  the  death  of  the  Em- 
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pcror  Alexander  was  announced,  and 
the  confusion  which  was  caused  by 
the  annunciation  of  Constantineas  his 
successor,  and  the  subsequent  abdica*- 
tion  of  the  throne  in  favour  of  Ni« 
cholas,  suspended  the  discussions. 

As  soon  as  the  power  of  Nicholas 
was  known  to  be  established^  Persia 
prepared  to  send  an  embassy  to  St 
Petersburgh,  to  congratulate  the  new 
Emperor  on  his  succession,  and  to 
conclude  with  him  the  definitive  set- 
tlement of  the  frontier.  But  before 
arrangements  could  be  made  to  this 
effect,  it  was  announced  that  Prince 
MenchikofF  was  on  his  way  to  the 
Court  of  Persia,  to  intimate  the  suc- 
cession of  Nicholas  to  the  throne,  and 
to  remove  the  causes  of  difference 
which  had  arisen  between  the  govern- 
ments of  Persia  and  Georgia. 

The  Court  of  Tehran  had  begun 
to  believe  that  Russia  was  firm  in  her 
purpose  to  act  with  a  total  disregard 
to  justice,  and  to  consider  only  her 
own  convenience  and  advantage  in  the 
settlement  of  the  frontier.  All  its  re- 
cent representations  had  been  treated 
with  neglect,  or  replied  to  in  an  arro- 
gant and  insulting  tone  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Georgia.  Opprobrious  terms 
had  been  applied,  it  was  said,  to  the 
Prince  Royal,  in  letters  to  his  ser- 
vants, and  everything  seemeil  to  indi- 
cate a  determination  on  the  part  of 
General  YennolofF,  if  not  of  the  Em- 
peror, to  drive  Persia  to  extremity. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  whiK]H-red 
that  the  tranquillity  of  the  RuKsiaii 
Empire  had  been  disturbeil,  that  a 
civil  war  was  carried  on  in  St  Peters- 
burgh^ and  that  the  tribes  of  the  Cau- 
casus were  already  in  arms  to  assert 
their  independence. 

It  was  known  thp,t  the  misrule  of 
the  Russian  authorities  in  Georgia, 
and  their  wanton  interference  with 
the  religious  prejudices  of  their  Ma- 
homedan  subjects,  had  proiluccd  a 
feeling  of  serious  discontent.  Pro- 
posals had  even  been  made  to  Persia 
by  the  heads  of  the  tribes,  and  chiefs 
of  districts,  to  co-operate  with  her  in 
a  war  against  Russia,  l^etters  had 
been  written  by  the  Mahoinedan  po- 
pulation of  all  the  Russian  provinces 
bordering  on  Persia,  to  the  head  of 
their  religion,  imploring  his  interfer- 
ence in  their  behalf ;  and  he  had  come 
from  the  sanctuary  of  Kerbelace,  ex- 
pressly to  urge  the  Shah  to  take  up 
arms  in  defence  of  hift  iu«\\U,cdx«\i^\QVi. 
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The  whole  ecclesiastics  of  Persia  join* 
ed  their  leader^  and  the  mosques  were 
filled  with  persons  of  all  classes,  lend- 
ing a  willing  ear  to  the  inflammatory 
orations  of  their  Moollahs,  while  the 
Sh^  was  threatened  with  the  curses 
of  the  faithful^  and  even  with  everlast- 
ing perdition^  if  he  failed  to  take  up 
arms  in  the  holy  cause. 

In  the  midst  of  this  ferment.  Prince 
Mendiikoff  arrived  in  the  royal  camp. 
He  was  treated  with  honour,  and  even 
with  distinction,  and  a  calm  and  tem- 
perate negotiation  was  opened,  with 
a  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Shah  to  see  it  terminate  in  an  amicahle 
a4justment  of  all  the  matters  in  dis- 
pute. Sanguine  hopes  were  enter- 
tained that  everything  would  he  sa- 
tbfactorily  arranged ;  and  if  there  were 
some,  who,  for  private  ends,  wished 
to  hurry  Persia  into  a  war,  there  were 
many  of  the  most  influential  of  her 
ooundllors  who  anxiously  desired  to 
avoid  iL  The  King  himself  was  of 
this  number ;  and  though  he  had  been 
induced  to  give  a  solemn  pledge  to  the 
Idoollahs  that  if  Gokcheh  was  not 
restored,  he  would  agree  to  make  war 
upon  Russia,  because  he  would  then 
be  justified  in  doing  so,  still  this 

E ledge, — which  had  b^n  exacted  from 
im  by  the  influence  of  the  Moollahs 
on  his  inability  to  withstand  their  de- 
mands,— ^was  given  under  a  moral  con- 
viction that  the  envoy  of  the  Empe- 
ror would  rather  relinquish  a  worth- 
less spot,  to  which  his  government  had 
no  just  claim,  than  allow  the  dispute 
to  be  decided  by  the  sword. 

But,  in  answer  to  all  demands  for 
the  evacuation  of  Gokcheh,  the  Rus- 
sian envoy  replied,  that  he  had  no  in- 
structions regarding  it,  and  was  not 
empowered  to  agree  to  its  evacuation. 
It  was  proposed  that  it  should  remain 
unoccupied  by  either  party,  until  a 
reference  could  be  -made  to  the  Em- 
peror. This  he  was  equally  unable  to 
comply  with,  and  he  put  an  end  to  the 
discussion,  by  repeating  that  his  in- 
stmctions  extended  to  nothing  beyond 
some  trifling  modification  of  the  un- 
fortunate unratified  treaty  of  Futteh 
Allee  Khan. 

Those  who  had  been  clamorous  for 
war,  now  called  upon  the  Shah  to  re- 
deem his  pledge,  or  forfeit  his  hopes  of 
Heaven.  The  Mahomedans  of  some 
of  the  Russian  provinces  were  already 
in  arms,  and  even  the  Christians  of 
Mt  ]e»3t  one  of  these  had  mode  over- 
/ofnr  io  PcraU,   The  tn>ops  had  been 


excited  to  enthuKiasiu  by  theMoollahs, 
and  the  war  was  commenced. 

Even  after  the  forces  marched  to 
the  frontier,  had  Prince  Menchikoff 
been  empowered  to  evacuate  Gokcheh, 
they  would  still  have  been  counter- 
manded, and  the  war  would  not  have 
taken  place. 

I  do  not  mean  to  accuse  the  Court 
of  St  Petersburgh  of  a  determination 
to  force  a  war  upon  Persia,  nor  do  I 
blame  its  envoy  for  what  has  occurred ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
harsh,  intemperate,  and  unjust  con- 
duct of  the  government  of  Georgia  has 
been  the  cause  of  the  war,  and  that 
Russia  owes  it  to  her  character  for 
justice  and  moderation,  (if  she  desires 
to  establish  such  a  character,^  to  in- 
vestigate, calmlv  and  impartially,  the 
occurrences  on  ner  southern  frontier, 
and,  if  she  finds  them  unworthy  of 
her  own  greatness,  to  discountenance 
and  disavow  them. 

There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in 
all  this.  It  will  be  found  that  the 
distant  representatives  of  a  govern- 
ment are  almost  always  more  jealous 
and  more  intemperate  than  the  ^o- 
▼emment  itself;  and  that,  entermg 
into  discussions  with  all  the  warmth 
and  virulence  of  personal  feelings, 
and  all  the  pride  of  power,  they  are 
continually  goading  and  harassing 
their  weaker  neighbours,  with  whom 
they  may  have  ocoasiou  to  oommuni- 
cate. 

Persia,  on  this  occasion,  will  labour 
under  the  disadvantage  of  being  con- 
sidered more  likely  to  pervert  the 
facts,  and  to  violate  her  engagements, 
than  Russia  ;  and  she  will,  no  iloubt, 
be  accused  of  having  done  so ;  but  we 
must  not  hastily  decide  against  her  on 
this  feeling  of  doubt  in  Eastern  ve- 
racity. The  less  credible  witness  may 
sometimes  have  truth  on  his  side,  and 
it  will  be  well  to  reflect  on  the  proii- 
pect  of  advantage  which  either  party 
may  have  had  in  view,  and  their  com- 
parative means  of  enforcing  their 
opinions,  end  compelling  submission, 
before  we  attribute  the  fault  to  Persia. 
Neither  must  we  demand  from 
Eastern  Governments  the  nice  atten- 
tion to  forms  which  civilization  exacts 
irom  European  nations.  A  proud  and 
despotic  Asiatic  monarch,  when  hefinds 
his  rights  invaded  and  his  dignity  in- 
sulted, must  not  be  judged  too  harsh- 
ly, if  he  neglects  some  of  the  obser- 
vances which  WG  have  imposed  on 
ourselves.    If  the  first  act  oi  injustice 
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hn  nol  been  hity  there  is  no  rabse* 
queot  neglect  of  mere  fonn  which 
ean  mmke  him  half  ao  culpable  as  his 
aggressors.  Any  attempt,  therefore, 
which  may  be  made  to  put  Persia  in 
the  wrong,  by  accusing  her  of  making 
war  without  going  through  the  form 
of  preyiously  declaring  it,  will  scarcely 
aTsil  those  who  may  resort  to  it. 

Passing  from  these  matters,  how* 
erer,  on  which  I  have  already  dwelt 
perhaps  too  long,  I  will  still  venture 
to  detain  you  a  little  longer,  while  I 
connect  with  the  preceding  detail  a 
fpw  considerations  more  immediately 
affvcring  ourselves. 

After  the  conclusion  of  peace  be- 
tween Persia  and  Kussia,  in  1814,  the 
British  government  seems  to  have  felt 
th.it  the  integrity  of  the  Persian  do« 
minions  would  be  best  and  most  cftlc- 
tually  secured  by  the  pre«ervation  of 
amicable  relations  with  Hussia ;  and, 
since  that  period,  evrrything  which 
could  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  com- 
petition for  ascendency  in  the  councils 
of  tlie  Shah  api)ears  to  have  been  avoid- 
ed. We  seem  to  have  come  to  some  ta- 
cit nnderstandjng  with  Russia  on  this 
subject, — to  have  maile  it  our  study 
to  avoid  coming  in  collision  with  her 
hi  Asia,  and  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
any  sulrjects  of  discussion  between  the 
governments  from  being  permitted  to 
arise  out  of  the  proceedings  at  the 
Court  of  Tehran  ;  in  short,  to  have 
oonndered  Persia  as  neutral  ground, 
whidi  neither  party  was  to  appropri-* 
ate. 

This  was,  perhaps,  the  most  obvious 
policy  which  could  have  been  pur- 
aucd,  and,  so  long  as  it  could  be  pre- 
served, and  was  taithfuUv  adhered  to, 
by  both  the  courts  and  oy  their  ser- 
vants, was  perhaps  ss  well  calculated 
as  any  other  to  answer  our  purpose, 
while  it  bad  the  obvious  advantage  of 
being  liberal,  fair,  and  just.  But  it 
had  also  the  disadvantage  of  being 
moat  favourable  to  the  party  who 
should  observe  it  with  least  exactness ; 
and  it  is,  therefore,  important  to  in- 
quire, whether  Russia  or  England  is 
most  likely  to  be  led  by  circum8tan'« 
ces,  or  by  ths  tone  of  her  general  po- 
licy and  the  manner  in  which  she  con- 
ducts her  relations  with  Persia,  to 
press  her  influence,  ami  attempt  an 
apftfopriation  of  the  neutral  ground, 
which  I  have  supposed  to  be  consideiw 
cd  such  by  mutual  agreement  ? 

The  general  policy  of  Russia,  from 
the  days  of  Peter  the  Fint,  has  uiii- 
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formly  pointed  to  the  extension  of  her 
frontier  on  the  side  of  Persia,  and  more 
particularly  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  a  stronger  or  bet- 
ter marked  boundary  than  that  whic^ 
formed  the  frontier  between  Russia 
and  Persia. — The  Black  Sea  ou  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Caspian  on  the 
other,  connected  by  the  stupendous 
chain  of  the  Caucasus,  seem  to  have 
been  designed  by  nature  for  the  limits 
of  some  powerful  nation — for  a  barrier 
against  some  great  power.  The  views 
which  induced  Peter  to  pasn  this  bar- 
rier, and  establish  himself  beyond  it, 
must  have  had  some  ultimate  object 
of  more  importance  than  the  trifling 
and  ill-protected  districts  which  he 
acquired. 

When  Catherine  took  Georgia  un- 
der her  protection,  and  instructed  Po^ 
temkin  to  receive  the  submission  of 
any  nation  which  might  be  inclined 
to  offer  it, — ^wben  General  Goodovich 
was  instructed  to  ailinit  as  vassals  the 
Khan's  two  Persian  towns, — ^whtii  Zu- 
bcif  was  sent  into  Persia  to  seize  the 
provinces  ac^jacent  to  Georgia,  as  a  re- 
taliation for  tlie  attack  ou  Teflis, — and 
when  Russia  became  bound  to  protect, 
not  only  the  present  possessions  of  the 
Wallee,  but  also  any  he  might  here- 
after acquire,  it  was  but  pursuing  the 
same  policy,  and  following  the  same 
views. 

When  General  Yermoloff  proposed 
to  supply  Russian  officers  to  diseipliue 
the  Persian  troops  at  the  cost  of  his  go- 
vernment, when  missions  were  subse- 
quently sent  to  Khiva  and  to  Bokhara, 
and  when  Persia  was  bound  to  main- 
tain no  navy  on  the  Caspian,  which 
amounted  to  a  total  abandonment  of 
that  sea  to  the  power  of  Russia,  it 
was  but  a  steady  pursuit  of  the  same 
purpose. 

When,  at  a  more  recent  period,  Rus- 
sia pressed  with  warmth  and  intem- 
perance the  establishment  of  a  com- 
mercial agent  at  Resht  in  Gilan,  a 
province  notoriously  ilUaflectcd  te  Per- 
sia,— and  when  General  Yermoloff 
fiuslied  the  Russian  troops  beyond  the 
ine  of  frontier  defined  b^  the  treaty, 
we  can  see  nothing  more  m  tbi'sc  pro- 
ceedings, than  an  injudicious  snd  over 
anxious  desire  to. press  forward  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  same  objects* 

If  it  be  true,  that  the  Cabinet  of  St 
Petersburgh  has  sent  to  its  governor 
in  Georgia,  repeated  and  positive  in- 
structions to  cowdWalc  Yctm>  «r\  v<^ 
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make  no  exertion  to  obtain  a  para- 
mount influence  in  her  councilsy  or  to 
press  her  to  a  rupture  with  Russia ; 
It  is  plain  that  its  orders  have  been 
ill  attended  to^  and  that  we  lose  the 
security  which  yre  would  otherwise 
have  derived  from  a  confidence  in  the 
moderation  of  the  views  of  the  Kus* 
sian  government. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  all  subordi- 
nate  governments  ef  a  powerful  and 
more  particularly  of  a  rising  empire^ 
to  press  upon  the  weaker  nations  with 
which  they  come  in  contact,  and  when 
this  tendency  falls  in  with  the  previous 
policy  of  the  superior  state^  no  general 
instructions  will  prevent  its  being 
yielded  to.  I^t  the  progrtss  of  our 
own  power  in  India  serve  as  an  un- 
answerable evidence  of  the  truth  of 
this  statement. 

On  the  other  hand,  England  comes 
Sn  no  way  in  collision  with  Persia.  Her 
trade  with  that  country  is  established 
on  well-defined  grounds  of  reciprocal 
advantage.    Her  political  connexion 
with  Persia  is  confined  to  watching 
over  her  interests,  and  aiding  her  in 
her  difficulties.    She  has  no  frontier 
to  cause  dissensions,  and  no  objects 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  Persia  to 
pursue.    But  there  is  a  strong  and 
urgent  demand  upon  her  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  Persia,  as  the  best  se- 
curity she  can  have  for  the  tranquillity 
of  her  Indian  Empire, — and  every  at- 
tempt which  Russia   may  make  to 
trench  upon  the  power  of  Persia,  must 
be  considered  a  step  towards  bring- 
ing her  in  collision  with  England  in 
Asia,  and  towards  loosening  our  hold 
on  our  Eastern  possessions. 

Supposing  that  an  invasion  of  India 
Over  land  were  proved  to  be  a  chime- 
rical and  impracticable  scheme,  which 
it  probably  is,  can  it  be  said  that  if 
Russia  were  possesseil  of  a  paramount 
influence  at  the  Court  of  the  Shah,  we 
should  be  able  to  sit  as  securely  in 
India  as  we  do  now,  or  that  the  vi- 
cinity of  BO  powerful  a  nation  would 
not  warm  the  hopes  of  the  discontent- 
ed^  and  shake  the  fidelity  of  many  who 
have  dung  to  our  protection,  and  sub- 
mitted to  our  authority,  because  they 
believed  our  power  to  be  immovable 
and  unopposeu  ?  These  are  important 
eonsiderations,  and  well  deserving  the 
serious  attention  of  every  one  who 
thinks  that  the  possession  of  India  is 
an  object  which  Britain  ought  to  con- 
t^nd  for  and  secure. 
feMfMudtliMtPenia  has  hitherto  been 
^nlnrntljr  Mucccnsfiil  in  the  war  with 


Russia,  and  that  all  the  Geoman  yto^ 
rinces  have  risen  to  support  her.  Bui 
we  know,  and  she  herself  knowa^  that 
a  war  with  Russia  is  for  her  a  hope« 
less  undertaking  in  her  present  atat* 
of  preparation ;  and  that  though  she 
has  been  driven  to  undertake  it  by  the 
injuries  and  insults  to  which  she  has 
been  subjected,  and  the  clamour  of 
religious  enthusiasts,  she  has  still  more 
to  hope  from  a  speedy  termination  of 
the  war,  and  a  recurrence  to  her  for* 
mer  relations  with  her  powerful  and 
reckless  neighbour,  than  by  protract- 
ing a  contest,  in  which  she  can  have 
nothing  to  gain. 

The  time  cannot  be  distant  when 
Persia  must  make  peace  with  Russia^ 
almost  on  any  terms ;  and  if  we  have 
rightly  estimated  the  views  of  Russia, 
this  peace  will  add  something  more  to 
her  territories,  and  perhaps  to  her 
right  of  interference  in  Persian  af- 
fairs. 

While  Russia  is  reaping  the  ad  van* 
tage  of  a  system  of  aggression  and  in- 
justice, are  we  to  sit  quietly  down^ 
and  content  ourselves  with  our  own 
purity  and  good  faith,  and  when  we 
iiave  permitted  the  time  to  pass  by 
when  we  might  have  counteracted  the 
schemes  of  the  Autocrat  or  his  subor* 
diriate  authorities,  to  find  consolation 
in  asking,  ''  Who  would  have  thought 
it  ?"  or  in  venting  our  reproaches  on 
the  injustice  which  it  la  too  late  to 
remedy  ? 

Persia  is  naturally  a  country  strong 
for  defence,  and  few  nations  can  boast 
a  more  warlike  or  efficient  populatiiMi. 
If  Russia  may  weaken  Peraia,  and 
theieby  injure  us,  surely  we  have  more 
justifiable  reasons  to  urge  why  we 
should  support  and  defend  her  by  the 
means  which  she  can  herself  so  amply 
provide.  If  aggression  can  ever  be 
permitted  or  justified^  preparations  for 
ilefence  must  always  be  allowable* 

Of  one  thing  we  may  rest  fully  a»« 
sured,  that  Russia,  whether  from  de* 
sign,  or  from  the  force  of  circumstan- 
ces scarcely  within  her  controlj  ia  en- 
croaching, and  will  continue  to  en- 
croach, upon  the  weaker  countries 
which  lie  on  her  frontier  in  Asia,  un- 
less some  equal  power  is  opposed  to 
her  progress ;  and  that,  whether  it  be 
effected  by  slow  and  insidious  ap- 
proaches, like  the  advances  of  the 
ocean,  or  by  an  irruption  like  the 
bursting  of  a  mountain- torrent^  the 
result  will  be  the  Mime,  and  the  in- 
jury to  Britain  will  be  permanent  and 
itrepataVAc. 
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pABLiAMENTy  immediately  on  its 
rfr^flKmbling,  is  to  enter  on  tbc  me- 
ditated change  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and 
this  must  form  our  apolo^  for  once 
more  taking  up  the  question.  Not* 
withstanding  all  that  has  been  already 
said  and  written,  we  imagine  that 
these  Laws  will  now  occupy  a  greater 
share  than  ever  of  public  attention ; 
but  if  we  thought  differently — if  we 
were  even  sure  that  the  nation  was 
weary  of  hearing  them  named— we 
would  still  do  our  duty,  and  make  this 
last  effint  to  rouse,  not  only  the  landed 
intenat,  but  every  other  interest  like* 
wise,  to  a  sense  of  the  tremendous  ca- 
lamities which  a  fVee  trade  in  com 
most  bring  upon  the  empire. 

After  what  we  have  said  on  former 
occasions,  we  think  our  best  course 
will  be  to  examine,  in  the  first  place, 
the  doctrines  on  which  the  abolition 
of  the  Com  Laws  is  advocated.  By 
doing  this,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  ap- 
ply, what  we  deem  to  be,  the  best  ar- 
guments on  our  side  of  the  question, 
in  the  most  effectual  manner,  without 
being  compelled  to  give  them  detailed 
repetition.  Very  many  people,  and 
some  of  them  highly  influential  ones, 
hold  the  Economists  to  be  infallible, 
and  follow  them  with  the  same  devoted 
bllndncn  with  which  the  Irish  Papist 
follows  his  priest.  We  are  not  sure 
that  anything  could  force  conviction 
upon  anch  people— that  the  most  con- 
clusive proof  ever  placed  before  the 
human  understanding  would  have  the 
least  weight  widi  them;  but,  how- 
ever, if  any  impression  can  be  made 
upon  them,  it  must  be  made  by  what 
tells  in  the  most  triumphant  manner 
on  the  very  words  and  persons  of  tlie 
Economists.  We  shall  perhaps  have 
the  most  sucoeis  with  people  of  a  dif- 
ferent diaracter,  by  bnnging  the  rea- 
soning of  the  one  nde  into  visible,  di- 
rect, faU,  and  decisive  conflict  with 
that  of  the  other. 

We  therefore  begin  with  an  exami- 
nation of  the  Article  which  appeared 
in  the  LXXXVIII.  Number  of  the 
Edinburglh  Review,  under  the  titles 
Aboiitum  of  the  Com  Laws.  This  Ar- 
ticle contains  most  of  tlie  doctrines  on 
which  the  Altolitionists  rely,  and  most 
of  the  reasoning  which  they  will  em- 
ploy in  Parliament  in  the  approaching 
discussion.    It  is,  moreover,  from  the 
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pen  of  Mr  M'Culloch  himself,  an<l  it 
is  not  his  first  hasty  -  essay  on  the 
question,  but  it  has  been  publish- 
ed again  and  again,  after  such  long 
intervals,  as  have  afforded  him  the 
most  ample  means  of  verbal  revision. 
It  may  be  looked  on,  in  regard  to  the 
Cora  Laws,  as  the  masterpiece  of  Mr 
M'Culloch,  the  Prince  of  the  Infalli- 
bles.  Of  course,  our  examination  will 
enable  us  to  grapple  front  to  front  with 
the  Abolitionists  in  the  mass — to  com- 
bat the  objections  that  will  be  urged  in 
Parliament  against  the  Com  Laws — 
and  to  show  the  real  character  of  the 
Ricardo  school  and  its  tea^^her. 

In  dealing  with  Mr  M'Culloch  in 
his  manifold  representative  character, 
we  shall  freouently  be  compelled  to 
give  merely  ttie  substance  of  his  doc- 
trines, from  the  want  of  space  for  quo- 
tation ;  and  as  this  might  enable  us  to 
misrepresent  him,  we  pray  our  read- 
ers to  place  his  Article  before  them, 
and  assure  themselves,  line  by  line, 
that  we  do  not  do  so.  We  pray  them 
farther  to  assure  themselves  that  we 
answer  every  material  part  of  it ;  and 
we  nray  them,  moreover,  to  give  hhn 
the  Deneftt  of  every  doubt,  and  to  de- 
cide in  his  favour  whenever  our  refu- 
tation is  not  complete  and  decisive. 
Having  asked  thus  much  for  him,  wc 
will  now  ask  something  for  ourselves. 
We  implore  our  readers  not  to  decide 
against  us  merely  because  we  are  hos- 
tile to  the  Economists.  We  beseech 
them  to  put  out  of  sight  names  and 
schools— to  think  us  as  deserving  of  a 
hearing  as  Mr  M'Culloch  and  his  bre- 
thren—^nd  to  be  governed  in  their 
judgment  by  argument  and  evidence, 
no  matter  by  whom  tendered.  We 
do  not  ask  this  for  our  own  sake,  for 
it  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence  to  us 
personally,  whether  it  be  granted  or 
refused;  but  we  ask  it  for  the  sake 
of  themselves  and  the  empire.  Let 
them  remember  that  Mr  M'Culloch  is 
just  as  incapable  of  governing  the  fu- 
ture as  we  are ;  and  that  if  tne  aboli- 
tion be  made  on  false  principles,  the 
names  and  words  of  its  advocates  will 
not  be  able  to  mitigate  in  the  least  its 
appalling  consequences.  Let  them  re- 
member too,  that  the  question  is  not  a 
mere  party  one — that  it  is  not  whether 
this  or  that  set  of  men  shall  occupy 
the  Cabinet — that  it  relates  not  to  sl 
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secondary  matter  of  foreign  or  domes- 
tic  policy ;  but  that  it  vitally  affecta 
the  best  interests  of  tiie  whole  com- 
luunity  individually,  and  in  the  aggre* 
gate. 

If  what  we  ask  be  granted  us,  we 
hope  to  convince  our  readers,  before  we 
conclude,  1.  That  Mr  lil'Culloch  and 
his  brethren  depend  mainly  upon  fal- 
lacious and  indefensible  assumptions. 

2.  That  they  distort  and  misrepresent 
fsLCts  in  a  most  unwarrantable  manner. 

3.  That  they  wholly  overlook  some 
of  the  essentials  of  the  Corn  auestion. 
And,  4.  That  they  are  grossly  igno- 
rant of  some  of  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant principles  of  Political  Econo- 
my. 

We  now  take  up  the  article. 

Mr  M'Culloch  oegins  with  estima- 
ting the  quantity  of  com  consumed 
annually  in  this  country ;  and  this  he 
judges  to  be  48,000,000  of  quarters  of 
all  descriptions :  he  next  estimates 
the  quantity  of  foreign  com  likely  to 
.  be  imported,  if  the  Com  Laws  should 
be  abolished ;  and  he  then  endeavours 
to  show,  from  the  proportion  of  these 
two  quantities  to  each  other,  what  the 
effects  of  a  Free  Trade  in  com  would 
be  in  reducing  prices,  and  throwing 
inferior  land  out  of  cultivation. 

He  assumes,  that  if  wheat  were 
steady  in  this  coimtry,  at  from  50  to 
66  shillings  the  quarter^  we  could  not 
import  more  than  550,000  or  600,000 
quarters  of  all  kinds  of  grain  from  the 
north  of  Europe ;  and  that  we  could 
import  very  little  from  France,  Ame- 
rica, &c.  He  assumes  further,  that 
we  could  not,  under  any  conceivable 
circumstances,  import  more  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  than  from  2,400,000 
to  4,000,000  quarters  of  all  kindb  of 
corn. 

Now,  what  do  his  assumptions  rest 
upon  ?  Chiefly  the  past  exports  of 
foreign  countries  and  our  own  imports. 
Does  he  then  define,  and  allow  for, 
difference  of  circumstances  ?  He  does 
not  notice  it.  Foreign  nations  could 
export  as  much  corn  when  they  form- 
ed the  seat  of  war — when  they  had  to 
support,  and  were  devastated  by,  im- 
mense armies-— 4is  thev  can  in  tiie  pre- 
sent peace ;  they  coula  export  u  much 
in  years  of  scarcity,  as  they  can  in 
years  of  plenty  ;  they  could  export  as 
much  when  they  had  no  export  de- 
mand,  ms  they  will  he  able  to  ao  if  our 
porta  be  thrown  opca.     Such  is,  in 


reality,  the  reasoning  of  this  unerring 
teacher  of  an  unerring  science. 

He  replies  to  the  argument,  that  if 
the  Com  Laws  were  abolished,  fo- 
reigners would  raise  a  vast  additional 
quantity  of  grain,  by  saying — "  The 
fact  that  our  ports  were  open,  with 
scarcely  any  interruption,  from  1 7  95  to 
1815,  and  that,  notwithstanding  theex- 
traordinary  stimulus  to  importation  af- 
forded by  the  high  prices.ot  that  period, 
our  imports  rarely  amounted  to  one- 
twentieth  part  of  our  entire  consump- 
tion, shows  that  the  apprehensioDa  of 
excessive  importation  are  altogether 
imaginary."    Not  a  word  does  he  say 
of  the  war  and  its  consequences.    Mr 
Jacob,  who  is  of  course  a  great  finrou- 
rite  with  him,  states  that  Dantzic  and 
Elbing  exported  on  the  average,  annu- 
ally, during  the  five  years  ending  with 
1805—765,471  quarters  of  wheat  and 
rye ;  and  that "  the  year  1806  waa  the 
unfortunate  time  when  the  vrar,  first 
with  England,  and  afterwards,  or  ra- 
ther before  its  close,  with  France,  re- 
duced Prassia  to  a  low  ebb,  and  for 
several  years  put  a  stop  to  the  Com 
Trade  from  the  Vistula."    This  war, 
we  suppose,  caused  no  interruption  to 
our  imports.    Mr  Jacob  says  further, 
that  from  1791  to  1801,  there  was  a 
constant  demand  for  foreign  com  in 
France  at  almost  any  price ;  and  that 
there  was  likewise  a  great  demand  in 
Holknd  and  Sweden.    This^  we  sup- 
pose, could  not  cause  any  interruption 
to  the  imports  of  this  country.    For 
nearly  the  whole  time  between ^1795 
and  1 8 1 5,  th^  Continent  was  ravaged  by 
war.  This  war  again  and  again  drain- 
ed, devastated,  and  armed  against  us, 
the  corn  countries — ^immense  armies 
were  almost  everywhere  kept  on  foot 
---there  was  the  legitimate  consump- 
tion of  these  armies,  and  then  there 
were  the  green  crops  they  destroyed, 
the  cattle  and  labour  they  took  from 
agriculture,  tlie  spoliation  and  min 
they  scattered  around  them.  All  this, 
we  presume,  caused  no  interruption 
to  our  imports.  We  know  well  enough 
Mr  MTulloch's  meaning;  but  surely 
a  man  of  his  pretensions  cannot  be  ig- 
norant, that  if  the  exportation,  or  pro- 
duction, of  com  be  prevented  abroad^ 
.it  has  the  same  effect  on  our  imports 
as  our  existing  restrictions.  What  are 
we  to  think  of  the  fairnesfor  ability  of 
the  individual  who  leaves  what  we  have 
stated  without  Tvo\A.<:e  \  vsA  v^sna^ 
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thnt  because  we  never  during  the  w^ir 
imported  more  than  one- twentieth  of 
our  annual  consumption^  we  cannot 
possibly  during  peace  import  to  ex<- 
oess? 

We  ^ve  the  following  as  a  sample 
of  Mr  M'CuUoch's  mode  of  supplying 
himself  with  deductions  and  arga« 
ments. 

Mr  Jaeob  divides  the  166  years, 
ending  with  1825,  into  periods  of  25 
yean  each,  and  gives  the  average 
quantity  of  wheat  and  rye  exported 
annual^  from  Dantzic  in  each  period. 
In  other  words,  he  takes  the  whole 
quantity  exported  in  each  period  of 
25  years,  cUvides  it  by  25,  and  assumes 
the  quotient  to  show  the  grain  export- 
ed  in  eadi  ^ear.  In  every  period  the 
exports  varied  very  greatly ;  for  seve- 
ral successive  years  they  were  very 
large ;  then,  from  war  or  the  absence 
of  foreign  demand,  they  were  for  se- 
veral successive  years  very  small.  The 
exports  in  the  period  from  1801  to 
1825,  averaged  267,841  quarters  an- 
nually. For  some  years  in  this  period 
the  export  of  com  was  prohibited ;  then 
for  some  years  it  was  to  a  great  extent 
prevented  by  the  consumption  and  de- 
vastations of  armies;  and  then  it  was 
for  some  years  reduced  to  almost  no- 
thing by  its  exclusion  from  foreign 
markets.  Mr  M'Culloch,  without  no- 
ticing all  this,  takes  Mr  Jacob's  25 
years  average,  as  the  quantity  which 
Dantzic  would  export,  should  our 
ports  be  opened. 

0£Scial  and  other  statements  show, 
that  the  exports  of  wheat  from  Dant- 
zic, Elbing,  and  the  Baltic  ports  ge- 
nenlly,  have  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years  averaged  about  300,000  qusrters 
annually.  Mr  M'Culloch  asserts— 
"  It  will  be  seen  from  this,  that  the 
total  exports  from  all  the  ports  on  that 
sea,  (the  Baltic,)  do  not  in  orduiary 
years  amount  to  300^000  quarters. 
Were  then  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years 
ordinary  ones,  when,  during  several 
of  them,  corn  from  these  ports  could 
not  find  a  market  ? 

In  1817  and  1818,  our  ports  were 
open,  and  our  average  price  of  wheat 
was  88s.l0d. ;  theq^uantity  of  wheat  ex« 
ported  from  Dantzic  in  these  years  was 
504,934  quarters.  Mr  M'Culloch  says 
— ''  Had  the  price  of  com  in  England 
been  so  low  as  60s.,  it  is  doubtful  whe-* 
ther  the  exports  is  Aese  y&an  would 
hare  Mtaaanted  to  120,000  quarters. 
Nothing,  iberefoTCj  can  be  more  com- 


pletely without  foundation,  than  the 
notions  so  generally  prevalent  with 
respect  to  the  excessive  importations 
that  would  take  place  under  a  system  of 
free  trade  from  the  north  of  Europe." 
Our  readers  will  remember  that  for 
some  years  up  to  1816,  Prussia,  Po- 
land, and  Germany  were  continually 
traversed  by  gigantic  armies ;  that  in 
these  years  Dantzic  sustained  a  siege, 
and  the  Continent,  from  one  side  to 
the  other,  was  ravaged  by  war ;  and 
that  the  harvest  of  1816  was  a  defi- 
cient one  almost  throughout  Europe. 
The  unerring    Economist,  however, 

{)uts  this  wholly  out  of  sight,  and 
ooks  on  the  Dantzic  export  of  1817 
and  1818,  as  an  infallible  proof  that 
our  importations  could  never  be  ex- 
cessive. 

Price  would  necessarily  greatly  af- 
fect the  exports  of  forei<;n  countries  ; 
and  the  Abolitionists  maintain,  that  if 
the  price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat  were 
not  more  in  our  market  than  5()s.  or 
55s.,  our  imports  could  not  be  of  any 
magnitude.  They  maintain  this,  on 
the  ground  that  wheat,  from  the  cost 
of  production  and  transit,  could  not 
be  brought  for  such  a  price  from  the 
interior  of  foreign  countries.  They 
stoutly  assert,  on  the  authority  of  di- 
vers foreign  corn- merchants  and  land- 
holders, Uiat  the  Polish  and  Prussian 
farmers,  who  dwell  the  nearest  to  the 
corn  ports,  cannot  raise  wheat  for  less 
than  from  SOs.  to  35s.  the  quarter;  and 
that  such  wheat  could  not  be  sold  at 
a  profit  in  our  market  for  less  than 
from  48s.  or  508.  to  55s.  They  assume 
it  to  be  unquestionable,  that  if  corn 
cannot  be  sold  at  a  profit,  it  will  not 
be  produced.  Mr  M'Culloch  says— 
"  There  is  no  doctrine  in  economical 
science,  or  indeed  in  any  science,  bet- 
ter established  than  that  which  teaches 
that  production  must  cease  when  its 
expenses  arc  no  longer  paid.  And 
though  we  have  no  very  high  idea  of 
the  penetration  of  the  serfs  of  Poland 
and  Prussia,  we  apprehend  they  have 
sagacitv  enough  to  cease  sending  com 
to  market,  when  the^  find  that  the 
price  they  obtain  for  it  is  insufficient 
to  remunerate  them  for  their  outlay." 
It  is  moat  marvellous  that  any  man 
—that  even  Mr  M'Culloch  himself — 
could  write  what  we  have  quoted,  with 
the  fact  staring  him  in  lYve  iacic,  ^^1^ 
according  to  his  own  dcyclnwes,  y^vcc* 
have  been  in  Poland  and  YTMsv^a.  ^at 
several  succcttive  ^cax*  te  >>c\ovj  ^^ 
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cost  of  production,  and  still  production 
has  kept  goinp;  on,  and  the  "  si  rfs" 
have  continued  to  send  corn  to  mar- 
ket« 

He  provides  himself  in  this  manner 
'  with  deductions  and  arguments  touch- 
ing pices. 

Mr  Oddy^  in  his  work  on  European 
Commerce^  states  32s.  6d.  to  be  the 
lowest  price  at  which  any  considerable 
quantity  of  wheat  could  be  purchased 
at  Dantzic.  According  to  the  exag- 
gerated estimates  which  Mr  M'Cul- 
K>ch  takes  for  his  guide,  this  wheat 
could  be  brought  into  our  market  for 
eight  or  ten  shillings  per  quarter 
more^  and  would  not  cost  the  importer 
above  40s.  or  42s.  the  quarter.  The 
great  Economist  assumes  from  this, 
that  this  very  wheat  could  not  be  im« 
ported  into  London,  in  ordinary  years, 
for  less  than  508.  or  55s.  the  quarter  ! 

Mr  Solly,  a  corn-merchant,  stated 
before  a  Parliamentary  Committee  in 
1821,  that  when  there  was  no  direct 
foreign  demand,  wheat  could  be  put 
on  board  ship  at  Dantzic  for  35s.,  and 
that  it  would  cost  the  London  im- 
porter about  438.  the  quarter.  He 
stated  further,  that  when  the  foreign 
demand  was  considerable^  the  price 
was  much  higher.  The  great  Econo- 
mist observes — "  According  to  the 
data  given  in  his  (Mr  Solly's)  evi- 
dence,"— he  positively  quotes  no  other 
data  than  we  nave  given — ''  it  is  plain 
that  fine  Dantzic  wheat  could  not  be 
imported  into  London  in  ordinary 
years,  in  the*  event  of  our  ports  being 
opened,  at  less  than  from  50s.  to  55s. 
a  quarter !  1" 

"  Perhaps,  however,"  continues  Mr 
M'CuUoch,  ''  we  shall  be  able  to  draw 
a  more  accurate  conclusion  with  re- 
spect to  the  probable  future  price  of 
com  at  Dantzic,  from  observing  what 
it  has  actually  been  for  the  last  fifty 
years."  He  then  gives  a  table  to  show 
what  prices  were,  free  on  board,  in  each 
period  of  ten  years,  from  1770  to  1819. 
For  the  preceding  fifty  years,  wheat  did 
not  average  at  Dantzic  20s.  the  quarter; 
and  still  the  export  of  it  was  frequent- 
ly very  large.  Mr  M'Culloch  com- 
mences his  period  about  the  time 
when  the  price  was  almost  doubled, 
and  yet,  for  the  first  twenty  years  of 
it,  the  average  price  of  wheat  was  only 
^S8,  9^d,  Od  his  own  showing,  for 
ibe  tweuty  successive  years  from  1770 
to  1789,  wheat  from  Dantzic  would 
^ot  have  cost  the  London  importer 


more  than  about  41s.  the  quarter.  In 
the  next  ten  years,  from  1790  to  1799, 
the  price  was  43s.  8d.  Our  readers 
are  aware  that,  according  to  Mr  Ja- 
cob, a  great  demand  for  com  at  high 
prices  existed  in  France  and  Holland 
during  this  period.  In  the  next  ten 
years,  from  1800  to  1809,  the  price 
was  60s.,  and  in  the  concluding  ten, 
it  was  55s.  4d.  We  need  not  enlarge 
on  the  war  which  almost  constantly 
raged,  and  on  the  various  bad  harvests 
which  took  place  during  the  last  thirty 
years  of  his  period.  He  carefully  ex« 
eludes  the  cheap  years  since  1819 — ^he 
selects  forty- nine  years  of  war  and 
scarcity  prices,  in  which  com  fetched 
double  of  what  it  fetched  before  or 
after — he  lumps  these  years  into  a 
whole,  draws  from  them  an  average 
price  of  45s.  4d.  for  wheat,  and  then 
says—*'  Now,  if  to  the  average  price 
of  wheat  at  Dantzic  during  this  period, 
we  add  7s.  or  88.  a  quarter  on  account 
of  freight  and  insurance  to  London, 
and  warehousing  there,  we  shall  have 
528.  or  53s.  a  quarter  as  its  minimutn  cost 
in  England  during  the  same  period ! !" 
This  leads  him  to  the  "  accurate  con- 
clusion," that  the/«/Mre  price  to  the 
importer  will  be  508.  or  558.  We 
think  the  absurdity,  and  even  impu- 
dence, of  this  actually  matchless. 

He  is  constrained  to  admit,  that  in 
1824  and  1825,  the  price  of  wheat  at 
Dantzic,  free  on  board,  was  only  94s. ; 
but  he  argues,  such  a  price  would  not 
pay  the  cost  of  production.  He  then 
quotes  from  letters  written  by  certain 
gentlemen  of  Dantzic,  to  prove  thai 
wheat  cannot  be  grown  and  got  to 
market  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 

Elace  for  less  than  35s.  or  S6s. ;  and 
e  next  appeals  to  Mr  Jacob,  to  prove 
that  wheat  could  not  be  sold  at  War- 
saw for  loss  than  SOs. 

It  is  very  certain  that  production 
would  cease,  though  it  would  be  some 
years  in  doing  so,  were  the  price  of 
com  constantly  below  its  cost;  and 
we  think  it  equally  certain,  that  the 

Erice  of  com  m  Poland  and  Prussia 
as  never  yet  been  reallv  below  the 
cost  of  its  production.  Mr  Jacob  and 
Mr  M'Culloch  maintain  the  contrary, 
on  the  assertions  of  individuals,  and 
not  on  satisfactory  proof.  Mr  Jacob 
gives  the  accounts  or  particular  farms  ; 
but  in  these  accounts,  the  expenses, 
or  losses,  are  included  in  one  gross 
sum;  a)l^eseV\£xti%«t^TiAXt«uTiiBb- 
ed»  and  no  euS&!C^tiX  tVvi^As^  'vk  ^V 
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fered  to  show  that  these  expenses 
were  actoallj  incurred.  We  grants 
that  the  agricaltoriats  are  in  extreme 
distress,  and  that  com  is  far  lower 
than  it  ought  to  be;  bat  then  the 
question  is— Does  the  distress  of  the 
agriculturists  arise  from  direct,  posi- 
tive lots  on  cultivation,  or  from  ina« 
deauate  profits?  Would  their  land 
yidd  them  as  nwh  benefit  were  they 
to  leaTe  it  whol^tintilled,  as  it  now 
jidds  them  from  cultivation  ? 

Generally  speaking,  the  owners  of 
the  land  are  likewise  the  occupiers ; 
they  allow  their  labourers  the  use  of 
a  part  of  their  land  for  cultivating 
die  whole,  and  this  constitutes  nearly 
all  that  the  production  of  their  corn 
costs  them.  The  chief  part  of  the 
com  they  eat  and  sell,  is  really  profit 
arising  from  the  growth  of  com ;  this 
profit  if  doubtlesdy  insufficient  to  pay 
the  ioteiest  of  their  mortgages,  and 
maintain  them  in  a  suitaole  style; 
hut  nevertheless  it  is  profit  which 
they  would  be  without  were  thev  not 
to  cultivate  Uieir  land.  Mr  Jacob  de- 
cides the  ouestion ;  he  proves  that  the 
land  will  let,  though  for  only  a  tri- 
fling rent ;  and  this  proves,  that  how- 
ever low  Uie  prices  of  com  may  be, 
they  do  more  than  pay  the  cost  of 
production. 


A  great  deal  is  said  touching  the 
land  which  has  recently  been  put  out 
of  cultivation.  Has  this  taken  place 
because  it  was  less  injurious  to  let  it 
lie  waste,  than  to  cultivate  it  ?  No.  In 
late  years,  the  production  of  wool  and 
butter  has  been  far  more  profitable 
than  that  of  corn.  Hence  the  land  baa 
been  converted  into  pasture.  These 
articles,  however,  are  likely  in  future 
to  be  aa  unprofitable  as  corn;  and, 
therefore,  there  is  no  probability  that 
much  additional  land  would  be  thrown 
out  of  tillage,  should  the  low  prices 
of  com  continue.  The  present  owners 
of  the  land  may  be  ruined,  but  still 
it  will  be  kept  in  cultivation  ;  ita  fer<i 
tility  will  not  suffer,  because  its  ma- 
nagement, in  BO  far  as  it  is  altered,  ia 
improved. 

To  show  how  little  the  doctrine, 
that  low  prices  will  materially  dimi- 
nish production  in  Poland  and  Rus- 
sia, is  to  be  relied  on,  we  extract, 
from  No.  24.  of  the  Appendix  to  Mr 
Jacob's  Report,  an  account  of  the 
wheat  and  rye  exported  from  Dantaic 
in  eight  successive  years,  beginning 
with  1763,  and  ending  widi  1770,  and 
the  highest  and  lowest  prices  ofboth 
in  each  year. 
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93 
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99 
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94 
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97 
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30 
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93 
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We  now  give,  from  the  same  document,  a  similar  account,  touching  the 
lour  yeara  in  which  prices  have  been  the  lowest,  banning  with  1899,  and 
ending  with  1895. 
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In  1896,  prices  rose  considerably. 

Our  readers  will  observe  that  the 
former  of  these  periods  was  one  of 
rapidly  increasing  .production  ;  in 
ei^t  years  the  exports  were  doubled  ; 
yii  the  price  of  wheat  was  much  the 
upaa  the  whole  in  it,  as  it  has 


been  in  the  latter  period.  Rye  was 
considerably  lower  in  1895  than  in  the 
former  period,  but  the  time  of  its  de- 
presfdon  was  a  short  one.  The  cost  of 
production  cannot  now  beTnxjieVi^^V- 
er  than  it  was  in  lYie^xvl'MrdcA.  Vxci^co 
what  is  said  b^  Mt  3ae^,  \\\^  ^vax^^ 
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ard  of  living  must  be  quite  as  low 
amidst  the  peasantry  as  it  ever  was ; 
Ae  taxes  are  higher,  but  these  affect 
prices  but  little.  Any  additional  cost 
of  prodi^ction  is,  we  imagine,  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  increased  a- 
ffricultural  knowledge,  and  the  bene« 
fit  derived  from  the  keeping  of  sheep. 

Mr  MTulloch  has  himself  shown 
that  for  the  twenty  years,  beginning 
with  1770,  the  average  price  of  wheat 
free  on  board  at  Dantzic  was  33s.  9^. 
When  we  look  at  this,  and  the  prices 
of  Uie  preceding  seven  years,  we  can 
only  feel  contempt  for  the  assertion 
that  wheat  cannot  be  grown  in  Prussia 
and  Poland,  if  the  shipping  price  at 
Dantiicbe  less  than,  from  428.  to  47s« 
per  quarter.  Not  one  of  the  unerring 
Economist's  authorities  will  support 
him.  Mr  Oddy  only  makes  the  cost 
to  the  London  importer  about  40s.-- 
Mr  Solly  only  makes  it  43s. — the 
Dantzic  gentlemen  only  make  it  4.5s. 
or  47s. — Sir  Jacob  makes  it  from  the 
Prussian  provinces  43s.,  from  Warsaw, 
48s.,  and  from  Cracow,  45s.  6d.  The 
estimates  of  these  gentlemen  leave  a 
remunerating  price  to  the  grower.  In 
the  face  of  all  this,  and  with  nothing 
whatever  to  support  him,  save  his 
marvellous  forty-nine  years'  average, 
an  additional  two  shillings  which  he 
claps  upon  Mr  Jacob's  estimate  for 
Warsaw,  and  certain  war  and  scarcity 
prices,  Mr  MX'ulloch  has  the  mon- 
strous assurance  to  assert,  that  he  has 
proved  inoontrovertibly,  that  wheat  in 
ordinary  years  cannot  be  imported 
from  Dantzic  at  a  less  cost  than  from 
^Os.  to  558.  the  quarter. 

It  is  of  very  great  importance  to 
ascertain  whether  low  prices  have  been 
whuUy,  or  partly,  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
tress and  falling  off  in  production.  The 
market  has  been  not  only  depressed, 
but  to  a  great  extent  destroyed.  Near- 
ly  all  the  wheat,  and  a  portion  of  the 
other  kinds  of  grain,  were  raised  for 
foreign  consumption ;  this  consurop-. 
tlon  was  taken  away,  and  not  only 
have  prices  been  exceedingly  low,  but 
corn  has  been  unsaleable.  Mr  Jacob 
says  the  farmers  were  growing  rye 
Instead  of  wheat,  because  the  latter 
could  scarcely  be  sold  at  any  price, 
while,  however  low  the  former  might 
be,  there  was  still  a  steady  demand  for 
it.  After  all  that  has  been  said  about 
the  conversion  of  tillage  into  pasture, 
and  the  falling  off  in  production,  it 
seems  to  be  very  ocrtain  that  the  falling 


off  has  been  chiefly  confined  to  wheat, 
and  that  it  has  been  chiefly  caused  by, 
not  low  prices,  but  the  destruction  of 
the  market.  Wheat,  as  we  have  said, 
was  raised  almost  wholly  for  export ; 
therefore,  when  the  export  ceased,  the 
growth  of  it  naturallv  declined.  The 
quantity  of  rye,  barley,  &c.  exported 
when  foreign  ports  were  open,  was  a 
mere  nothing,  oonpared  with  the 
quantity  consumed  at  home ;  the  in- 
crease of  population  in  the  manufao- 
turing  and  trading  places,  would  long 
since  have  been  able  to  consume  it, 
had  production  even  remained  station- 
ary. When  we  look  at  the  glut,  not 
onl^  in  wheat,  but  in  other  corn, 
which, continued  until  the  purchases 
for  the  market  of  this  country  com- 
menced, we  are  convinced  that,  putting 
wheat  out  of  sight,  production  has 
kept  increasing,  notwithstanding  the 
low  prices.  This  convinces  us  further 
that  were  a  steady  demand  to  exist 
constantly  at  Dantzic  for  wheat  at  30s. 
pner  quarter  and  other  corn  in  propor- 
tion, the  production  of  wheat  ana  all 
other  grain  would  keep  continually  in- 
creasing. 

Mr  M'Culloch  and  his  brethren 
maintain,  that  if  wheat  were  below 
40s.  at  Dantzic,  com,  from  the  cost 
of  conveyance,  could  not  be  sent  from 
some  of  the  fertile  parts  of  Poland. 
Mr  Jacob,  with  great  simplicity,  be- 
lieves the  cultivators  about  Warsaw 
wlien  they  tell  him  they  cannot  grow  < 
wheat  for  less  than  28s.  or  30s.  the 
quarter.  If  the  owner  of  5000  or 
10,000  acres  in  England  were  to  cul- 
tivate his  land  after  the  Polish  fa« 
shion — if  he  should  have  no  wages  to 
pay,  no  labourers  and  horses  to  keep, 
&e.  the  sale  of  wheat  at  208.  per 
quarter  would  leave  him  a  revenue. 
It  would  be  more  advantageous  to 
him  to  grow  wheat  at  such  a  price 
than  to  let  his  land  lie  waste.  The 
price  would  not  enable  him  to  pay  - 
the  interest  of  a  heavy  mortgage,  but 
then  the  interest  of  money  not  em- 
ployed in  cultivation  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  cost  of  production.  If 
his  mortgage  should  ruin  him,  his 
estate  would  pass  to  those  who  would 
keep  it  in  cultivation.  But  we  will 
put  Warsaw,  &c.  out  of  sight.  Mr  Ja* 
cob  states,  that  the  maritime  provin- 
ces of  Prussia  con  t  ain  25,500,000  acres, 
or  more  than  half  the  extent  of  Eng- 
land. If  we  assume  that  only  one 
fifth,  or  5,000,000,  will  grow  wheat 
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—that  thii  fifdi  w91  only  bear  wheat 
onee  in  eight  years-^-Ana  that  it  will 
only  yield  one  and  a  half  quarter  per 
acre  beyond  the  seed ; — if  we  make 
thit  very  moderate  assumption^  these 
provinces  alone  would  yield  annually 
nearly  1^000,000  quarters  of  wheat> 
whicn  would  he  almost  all  exported. 
It  is  argued  by  some  of  the  autho« 
rities  on  which  ne  relies,  that  a  large 
demand  at  Dantzic  would  raise  con« 
siderably  prices,  and  freights  on  the 
Vistula.  A  sudden  large  demand^ 
arising  from  scarcity  in  other  coun<* 
tries,  would  doubtlessly  do  so ;  but 
the  demand  caused  by  the  opening  of 
our  ports,  would  be  of  a  very  different 
character.  It  would,  in  average  years, 
be  merely  a  demand,  at  the  low  prices, 
for  that  com  which  for  some  time  has 
been  scarcely  saleable.    The  Dantzic 

S rices  would  be  governed  by  the  Lon- 
on  ones ;  exportation  and  the  river« 
craft  would  increase  without  any  ma- 
terial rise  of  price  and  freights ;  our 
woollen  manufacturers  could  soon  ex« 
port  double  the  quantity  of  woollens 
they  export  at  present,  if  they  could 
find  a  market,  without  any  advance  of 
prices.  Several  years  ago,  our  exports 
of  cotton  goods  were  far  less  than  they 
have  been  lately,  and  yet  the  goods 
were  much  dearer. 

Hamburgh,  as  Mr  M'CuUoch  says, 
is,  in  the  north  of  Europe,  the  next 
great  com  market  to  Dantzic.  Well, 
what  does  he  say  of  Hamburgh  ?  He 
says,  that  in  the  last  ten  years  it  only 
exported  on  the  average  48,263  quar- 
ters of  wheat  above  its  imports  annu- 
ally. We  need  not  state  what  the 
condition  of  the  Corn  Trade  has  been 
for  five  of  these  years.  He  says  fur- 
ther, that  wheat  averaged  at  Ham- 
burgh, during  the  six  years  ending 
with  1822,  47s.  4d.  per  quarter. 
He  thus  selects  six  of  the  dearest 
years,  and  excludes  the  three  subse- 
quent cheap  ones,  although  their 
prices  are  given  by  Mr  Jacob,  merely 
to  make  his  price  as  high  as  possible. 
In  these  three  years,  the  prices  ranged 
between  18s.  and  30s. ;  tney  were  sel- 
dom above  25s.  or  26s.  Our  readers 
will  think  as  they  ought  of  this  base 
and  bungling  attempt  at  imposition. 
He  8a3rs  not  a  word  touching  the  cost 
of  production  in  the  parts  which  re- 
gularly supply  Hambmrgh.  It  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  notice  his  exagge- 
rations and  mis-statements  touching 
the  coat  of  importing  from  otherparts. 
We  think  we  have  said  sumcicnt 


to  prove  that  hi  time  of  peace— and 
Parliament  can  only  legislate  upon 
this  question  at  present  with  reference 
to  a  time  of  peace— wheat  can  be 
shipped  at  Dantzic  at  32s.  or  33s.,  and 
brought  to  London  at  a  cost  of  388. 
or  408.  to  the  importer ;  and  still  leave 
moderate  remuneration  to  the  grower. 
We  conceive  that,  allowing  for  bias, 
interest,  and  difference  of  circum- 
stance, Mr  M'CuUoch's  authorities 
prove  it  likewise.  From  various  parts 
of  the  Continent,  wheat  could  be  im-* 
ported  at  a  connderably  lower  rate, 
and  still  pay  the  grower.  The  wheat 
of  a  vast  part  of  the  Continent  is  al- 
most all,  saving  seed,  destined  for  ex« 
port ;  and,  as  far  as  appearances  aog 
this  country  will  be  the  only  one  that 
can  offer  it  a  market.  If  our  ports  be 
opened,  the  surplus  corn  of  the  whole 
world  must  be  thrown  upon  us.*  The 
doctrine  that,  with  average  crops  and 
moderate  prices,  Europe  and  America 
could  send  us  no  more  than  2,400,000 
quarters  of  all  kinds  of  com  annually, 
is  worthy  of  being  believed  in  only  by 
the  swallowers  of  impossibilities.  They 
could  send  us  that  quantity  of  wheat, 
putting  other  com  out  of  the  question. 

We  will,  however,  raise  no  cavil  on 
this  point — we  will  join  issue  with  the 
unerring  Economist  on  his  own  au- 
thorities and  assumptions,  and  take 
2,400,000  quarters  of  com  as  the  quan- 
tity likely  to  be  importeil  in  average 
years.  And  now  we  will  ask,  where 
IS  the  vacancy  for  this  corn  in  regard 
to  consumption  ?  He  docs  not  even 
assert,  that  there  is  such  a  vacancy. 
On  the  contrary,  he  admits,  that  tlie 
corn  must  force  a  portion  of  our  land 
out  of  cultivation.  Every  one  knows 
that  this  land  will  be  cultivated  until 
prices  render  it  impossible;  and  he 
does  not  controvert  it.  He  practical- 
ly, though  not  in  terms,  owns,  that 
this  country  grows,  in  average  years, 
as  much  corn  as  it  can  consume  ;  in 
tmth,  he  distinctly  says,  that  an  abun- 
dant crop  produces  glut ;  and  his  ar- 
gument IS — The  importations  would 
not  exceed  from  one- twentieth  to  one* 
twelfth  of  this  sufficiency;  foreign 
wheat,  to  pay  a  duty  of  58.  or  68.  per 
quarter,  ought  to  be  sold  here  at  53s. 
or  54s.  to  pay  the  grower ;  therefore, 
it  is  a  miserable  error  to  suppose  that 
such  importations  could  throw  a  large 
proportion  of  our  land  into  pasture, 
or  cause  a  ruinous  decline  in  prices. 

We  have  shown,  afi  we  \im%\.  ta.\\%« 
factorily  ,thatat  MtM*C\\\\o<^\  'fe  ^v\^» 
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whest  firom  Dtntztc  could  be  sold  in  manufketorer,  any  petty  tradesman  or 
oar  market  at  458«  or  488.,  and  from  grocer's  apprentice^  what  the  etRtd 
some  odier  parts  for  considerably  less,  would  be^  should  8^400,000  quarters 
and  still  leare  the  grower  a  profit,  of  fbreigneom  be  annually  thrown  up» 
To  deal  with  him^  however^  with  the  on  the  market  ?  We  ask^  what  the  e& 
more  effect,  we  will  reason  upon  his  feet  would  be  should  S5,000  quarters 
own  calculations.  So  long  as  our  fnice  of  foreign  corn  be  brought  to  London, 
may  be  558.,  foreign  corn^  acooitUng  and  85,000  quarters  more  be  brought 
to  these  calculations,  can  be  imported  to  liiverpool,  Hull,  Newcastle,  Leith, 
at  a  profit  to  the  grower.  As  this  is  and  Glasgow,  in  every  week  through- 
die  lowest  price  at  which  our  farmers  out  the  year  ?  We  ask  what  the  ef- 
can  produce  wheat,  they  would  keep  feet  woiud  be,  should  18,000  quarters 
tlieir  com  from  market  as  long  as  pos*  of  foreign  wheat  be  brought  to  Lon- 
aible  rather  than  take  lefs  ;  a  vast  don,  and  18^000  quarters  more  to  the 
quantity  of  forei^  corn  would  be  im-  other  ports,  weekly  throughout  the 
mediately  forced  into  consumption,  year,  with  average  crops  of  our  own  ? 
and  a  large  quantity  of  surplus  com  If  people  will  only  look  at  the  ques- 
would  accumulate  in  their  hands.  tion  in  this  light,  they  will  see  the 
It  is  known  to  every  one,  that  the  tremendous  absurdity  of  the  doc- 
market  will  only  sustain  a  certain  trine,  that  because  the  imports  would 
quantity  of  any  commodity ;  if  the  only  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  our 
stock  of  sny  commodity  accumulate  consumption,  they  could  do  no  mis- 
beyond   certain    bounas,   glut   and^  chief. 

ruinous  prices  immediately  follow.  Glut  would  commence  at  the  first  mo- 
Prices  indisputably  prove,  that  in  late  ment,  and  regularly  increase.  Prices 
years  there  has  generally  been  quite  would  fall.  But  then,  quoth  the  infal- 
as  much  com,  that  could  properly  be  lible  Economist,  foreign  wheat  could 
ealled  stock  or  surplus,  as  the  market  not  be  sold  in  our  market  for  less  than 
would  bear.  Not  only  have  the  farm-  5ds.  or  54s.  without  causing  a  loss  to 
era,  factors,  &c  been  large  holders  of  the  producer,  and  then  it  would  not 
English  com,  but  the  merchants  have  be  grown.  If  our  price  should  fall  to 
been  large  holders  of  foreign  in  bond.  50s.  would  this  cause  the  foreign  farm- 
It  is  very  certain,  that  there  is  at  pre-  er  to  cease  growing  wheat?  Would 
sent  as  much  wheat  in  the  country,  he  grow  no  more  wheat  should  it  fall 
in  and  out  of  bond,  as  the  market  can  to  45s.  ?  Should  it  fall  to  SOs.  would 
■ostain ;  in  other  com  there  is  a  defi-  he  grow  no  more,  when,  according  to 
dency,  although  we  think  at  present  Mr  M'Culloch's  estimates,  this  price 
a  small  one.  This  deficiency  the  next  would  leave  him  18s.  or  SOs.  ?  The 
harvest,  if  a  good  one,  wiU  remove,  questions  can  be  answered  by  some- 
An  average  crop  of  beans  and  pease  tning  diff*erent  from  speculation.  For 
ia  more  than  we  can  consume;  and  the  last  five  years  the  foreign  farmers 
the  last  two  years  seem  to  prove  that  continued  to  grow  wheat  on  a  large 
an  average  crop  of  barley  ui  consider-  scale,  although  they  could  obtain  for 
ably  more  than  we  can  consume.  it  no  more  than  from  156.  to  80a.,  and 
Tliis  country,  on  the  average,  pro-  although  it  was  scarcely  saleable  at 
duces  about  as  much  com  as  it  can  any  price. 

eonsume ;  and  looking  at  its  present        Pnoes  would  not  perhaps  fall  more 
stock  of  British  and  foreign  corn,  and  than  48.  or  6s.  until  the  ^lut  should 
assuming  that  the  next  harvest  will  be  become  excessive,  and  this  miffht  be 
an  average  one,  it  has  as  large  a  stock  a  year  in  taking;  place ;  but  such  a  fall 
of  com  as  the  market  can  carry.  Par-  would  have  little  effect  in  diminishing 
fitment  must  go  upon  this  ground,  if  the  growth  of  foreign  wheat.    The 
It  be  not  actually  insane ;  for  the  pro-  accumulation  of  stock  would  then  pro- 
bable few  farther  weeks'  deficiency  of  bably  bring  the  price  down  to  40s. 
oats,  &c  is  of  no  moment.  The  imports  and  this  might  diminish  considerably 
will  be  at  once  and  regularly  a  dear  the  production  of  foreign  wheat.  But 
addition  to  this  ample  stock,  for  there  then  this  destructive  overstock  could 
will  be  no  increase  of  consumption  not  be  diminished  for  some  years  by 
worth  mentioning.    When  the  coun-  anything  save  a  bad  harvest,  should 
iryiB  thus  amply  stocked,  and  when  imporlalion  totally  cease.  We  could  not 
^for  own  farmers  can  alone  in  average  export ;  anA  iox  \.vio  ot  ^«fc  ^c«x%  vrc 
y^'"'  keep  up  tbia  stock,  and  keep  ^ou\dgrowa\>oM^.a&m\lf^\%ac^«.  Kw 
*^'cea  down,  wc  mak  any  merchant  or  ovetaiock  of  covvow  ox  wv^x  «3x\\  \sfc 
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decreaied  by  decreased  importation ; 
but  an.  orentock  of  com  could  not  be 
decreased  so  long  as  we  should  grow 
sufficient  for  our  consumption.  Im- 
portation, however,  would  not  cease; 
were  it  to  be  reduced  one  half,  it  would 
still  be  rery  large,  and  the  com  im- 
ported would  be  an  addition  to  the 
overstock.  The  foreign  farmers,  like 
our  own,  would  have  no  market  but 
that  of  this  country ;  they  would  have 
no  choice,  but  to  bring  us  their  com, 
or  to  be  without  a  market ;  and,  how- 
ever ruinous  prices  might  be,  they 
would  no  more  cease  to  grow  com,  or 
to  offer  it  for  sale,  than  our  own  would. 
Foreign  com,  no  matter  what  prices 
might  be,  would  come  as  regularly  to 
our  market  as  our  own,  until  our 
prices  should  be  little  more  than  20s. 

For  five  or  six  years,  the  Corn  Mar- 
ket of  the  Continent  and  America  has 
been  glutted,  and  prices  have  been 
minoiisly  low ;  for  the  same  time  this 
country  has  been  CTowing  about  as 
much  com  as  it  could  consume.  Now, 
had  our  ports  been  constantly  open, 
what  would  have  been    the  conse- 
quence ?  Could  we  have  taken  the  ex- 
cess of  the  Continent  and  America, 
without  making  our  own  stock  exces- 
sive ?   Could  we  have  kept  up  prices 
to  the  foreign  farmers  ?  Would  these 
farmers  have  sent  us  no  wheat,  if  they 
could  not  have  sold  it  in  our  market 
for  more  than  46s.  exclusive  of  duty  ? 
Brainless  or  besotted  must  he  be  who 
cannot  answer  the  questions.     Our 
open  ports  would  only  have  placed  us 
under  the  overstock  and  ruinous  prices, 
without  yielding  any  benefit  worili 
speaking  of  to  the  foreign  farmers.  In 
these  years,  the  foreigners  were  glad 
to  ship  us  wheat  at  Dantzic  fur  21s. 
and  even  less :  they  were  glad  to  send 
us  wheat  which  could  have  been  sold 
in  our  market  at  30s.  or  358.  free  of 
duty  ;  and  the  case  woidd  have  bi  en 
nearly  the  same,  had  our  market  been 
constantly  open.    Those  who  cannot 
see  from  this  what  the  case  would  be 
in  the  next  five  or  six  years,  should 
the  Com  Laws  be  abolished,  and  no 
bad'  harvest  take  place,   arc  people 
whom  it  would  be  idle  to  reason  with. 
A  bad  harvest  might  enable  us  to  take 
the  overstock  of  the  foreigners,  but  a 
bad  harvest  is  the  exception  to  the  ge- 
neral role ;  and  Parliament,  we  hope, 
will  scarcely  travel  so  much  farther 
into  error^  as  to  legislate  upon  thv  cx- 
ecpthm* 
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hut,  cry  the  Abolitionists,  the  ini- 
)X)rtations  will  force  our  light  land  out 
of  culture.  Granted  ;  but  they  will 
only  do  this  by  producing  the  glut. 
Mr  M'CuUoch  declares  in  triumph, 
that  if  we  import  one-thirteenth  of  our 
consumption,  this  could  oiily  throw 
one-thirteenth  of  our  cultivated  land 
out  of  tillage  !  Our  readers  are  aware 
that  this  most  infallible  person,  in  his 
capacity  of  Politiciil  Economist,  holds 
that  our  land  is  of  various  degrees  of 
fertility,  and  inveighs  marvellously 
against  the  culture  of  the  less  fertile 
portion.  Here,  however,  we  have  him 
calculating  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  whole  of  our  land  is  of  exactly 
the  same  degree  of  fertility.  If  half 
of  our  land,  from  its  richness,  prcduce 
annually  9,000,000  quarters  of  wheat, 
and  the  other  half,  trom  its  sterility, 
produce  only  4,000,000  quarters — if 
the  import  of  1 ,000,000  quarters  sliould 
operate  exclusively  on  the  })oor  land, 
and  force  as  much  of  it  out  of  culture 
as  produces  1,000,000  quarters — then 
it  must  be  clear  to  the  silliest  school- 
boy, that  this  import  of  one-thirteenth 
of  our  consumption,  would  put  one- 
fourth  of  our  poor  land,  and  one-eighth 
of  the  whok  of  our  land,  out  of  culti- 
vation. It  would  put  considerably 
more  out,  because  it  would  only  ope- 
rate on  the  lightest  of  the  light  land. 
Here  is  an  unerring  Economist !  On 
these  data,  the  import  of  2,000,000 
quarters  would  put  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  our  land  out  of  culture. 

The  truth  is,  our  calumniatcil  light 
land  protlucrs  very  little  wheat.  If, 
which  is  the  case  to  a  great  extent,  a 
farm  consist  partly  of  good,  and  part- 
ly of  light  land,  tiic  fanner  grows  his 
wheat  chiefly  upon  his  goo<l  land.  If 
a  farm  consist  entirely  of  light'  land, 
this  land  will  not  bear  wheat  more  fre- 
quently than  once  in  six  or  eight  years, 
and  then  the  crop  is  a  poor  one.  The 
occupier  of  such  a  farm  can  only  sow 
a  comparatively  small  quantity  of 
whe:it  yearly,  he  has  very  little  to  sell, 
and  he  depends  principally  upon  oats, 
barley,  and  sheep.  Ruin  the  market 
for  oats,  barley,  and  wool,  and  our 
light  land  will  be  thrown  out  of  till- 
age, though  wheat  be  kept  at  80s.  the 
quarter.  Keep  up  the  price  of  these, 
and  this  land  will  becuhivuted,  though 
wheat  be  sunk  tu  \MH,  the  quarter. 

It  is  said  by  the  Abi>Ui\v>\\\«>\^,  \3^^^ 
the  convtrsion  of  our  V\^\X.  \\iw^.\tv\» 
pasture  will  cuiibVc  \xa  Ui  V^^i^  'w^'^**^ 
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live  stock.  This  is  a  mistake.  This 
land^  before  it  was  taken  into  culture^ 
would  yield  no  hay ;  it  would  not  keep 
either  horse  or  cow ;  it  merely  furnish- 
ed a  scanty  supply  of  summer  food  for 
sheep^  and  it  furnished  no  winter  food 
of  any  kind.  If  it  be  laid  down,  it 
will  soon  revert  to  its  former  condi- 
tion. It  supports  considerably  more 
live  stock  at  present,  than  it  would  do 
if  permanently  converted  into  pasture. 
Land  would  be  sufficiently  fertile  to 
be  kept  in  cultivation,  if,  on  being  per- 
manently laid  down,  it  would  regular- 
ly yield  hay  and  furnish  pasturage  for 
horses  and  horned  cattle. 

Mr  M'Culloch  admits  that  foreign- 
ers have  lately  sold  their  wheat  at 
prices  far  below  his  estimates ;  but  he 
contends^  that  they  cannot  do  it  per- 
manently. Now,  the  friends  of  the 
Com  Laws  do  not  maintain  that  open 
ports  would  keep  corn  constantly  at 
ruinous  prices.  All  they  assert  is,  that 
Free  Trade  would  make  corn  ruinously 
low  for  a  few  years,  and  would  then 
make  it  ruinously  high.  What  they 
wish  to  guard  against  is  a  glut  of  four 
or  five  years'  duration,  that  would  in- 
Tolve  l>oth  landlord  and  tenant  in  ruin ; 
and  then  a  term  of  destructively  high 
prices.  The  faet  is  above  question, 
that  foreign  nations  are  at  this  moment 
producing  a  vast  quantity  of  surplus 
com — that  if  our  ports  be  opened,  they 
must  send  this  corn  to  our  market,  or 
be  without  one — that  they  would  sell 
us  this  corn  for  two-thirds  of  Mr  M'- 
CuUoch's  price  rather  than  keep  it — 
and  that  it  would  eonre  to  this  country, 
however  low  prices  might  be.  We  say 
not  that  this  would  be  the  case  for  ten 
years ;  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know 
that  it  might  be  so  for  three  or  four 
years.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know 
thatj  with  average  harvests,  this  would 
iueyitably  be  the  case  for  many  years 
In  regard  to  wheat,  unless  a  vast  por- 
tion of  the  Continent  should  cease  al- 
together to  grow  wheat ;  and  that  this 
part  of  the  Continent  will  assuredly 
continue  to  produce  wheat,  unless, 
which  is  scarcely  possible,  it  cease  to 
produce  any  surplus  of  other  corn.  If 
the  case  should  be  so  for  two  or  three 
years,  it  would,  on  the  Economist's  own 
admissions,  plunge  our  agriculturists 
into  ruin. 

We  will  now  examine  the  point  sole- 

)jr  vpon  Mr  M'Culloch's  own  figures. 

Ifc  SHY8,  that  open  ports,  and  his  duty, 

troi^dcaiM  wheat  to  he  13s.  or  14«. 


per  quarter  lower  than  it  has  been  on 
the  average  of  the  last  ten  years.  This 
average,  he  states,  to  be  66s.  lid.; 
he  says,  it  includes  the  high-priced 
years  (»f  1817  and  1818  ;  but  he  does 
not  say  that  it  includes  the  low-priced 
years  of  1822  and  1823.  The  average 
of  these  four  years  was  only  68s.  2cL, 
so  that  the  cheap  ones  balanced  the 
dear  ones.  He  says,  such  ports  and 
duty  would  only  bring  wheat  8s.  or 
9s.  below  the  average  of  the  last  eight 
years  ;  but  he  forgets  to  say,  that  for 
about  half  of  these  years  our  agricul- 
turists were  in  bitter  distress.  Such 
is  the  despicable  unfairness  of  this 
professor  of  impartiality.  Balancing, 
therefore,  the  chenp  years  against  the 
dear  ones,  ^Ir  M^Culloch's  scheme 
will,  as  he  says,  reduce  wheat  13s.  or 
14s.  below  the  average  of  the  last  ten 
years.  Of  course,  one-fifth  of  the 
farmer's  receipts  must  be  taken  away. 
Suppose  a  farmer's  sales  amount  to 
L.500,  and  that  one- third  of  this  sum 
gots  for  rent,  and  the  remainder  for 
wages,  expenses,  and  his  own  profits. 
His  rent  will  be  L.166,  and  the  re- 
duction in  his  receipts  will  be  L.  100; 
he  will  only  sell  for  L.400,  instead  of 
L.500.  If  the  whole  of  the  reduction 
be  thrown  upon  the  landlord,  he  will 
only  receive  L. 66, instead  of  L.166, for 
rent.  If  the  farmer  should  only  pay 
one- fourth,  then  the  rent  would  be  re- 
duced fromL.125,  toL.25.  Our  read- 
ers will  observe  that  we  here  go  strict- 
ly upon  the  unerring  Economist's  own 
figures.  Yet  he  actually  declares  that 
the  unbounded  freedom  of  the  Corn 
Trade  could  only  have  a  very  slight 
effect  on  rent ! ! !  Heaven  preserve  the 
country,  when  a  man  like  this  is  fol- 
lowed as  a  Political  Economist,  and 
when  those  who  dissent  from  him  are 
branded  with  evervthing  that  can  de- 
note ignorance  and  foolishness ! 

Granting  that  the  landlord  will 
throw  half  the  reduction  upon  the 
tenants  and  labourers;  in  this  case, 
if  his  rent  take  one-third  of  the  re- 
ceipts, he  must  reduce  it  nearly  one- 
third  ;  and  if  it  take  one-fourth,  he 
must  lose  two- fifths  of  it.  The  other 
half  of  (tie  reduction  would  wholly 
strip  the  farmers  of  profit,  and  place 
the  labourers  on  bread  and  water 
wages. 

Let  our  landlords,  tenants,  and  la« 
bourers  look  at  all  this.  Let  them  re- 
member that  it  is  wholly  independent 
of  thai  de«Vi\xc\,vve  ^>xXn9\i^s^n(%^v 


oeiTe  to  be  ioeri table,  and  that  li  must 
happen,  according  to  the  great  Ecouo- 
mist  bimaelf. 

He  argues,  that  the  abolition  of  the 
Com  Laws  would  be  as  beneficial  to 
the  agricalturist  as  to  the  rest  of  the 
community,  by  ciusing  greater  steadi- 
ness of  price.  He  says — ^'  Freedom, 
and  fre«iom  only^  can  put  an  eifec- 
tnal  stop  to  those  sudden  and  exces- 
sive  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  com, 
which  are  so  extremely  ruinous  to  all 
classes  of  the  community,  but  most  of 
all  to  the  farmer." — "  Had  the  Corn 
Trade  been  free^  the  calamitous  har-> 
▼est  of  1816,  for  example,  would  have 
been  met  by  abundant  importations ; 
the  average  price  in  April,  that  year, 
being  65s.  5d. ;  but  it  was  not  ascer- 
tain^ that  the  ports  would  open  at 
80s.  till  the  15th  of  November,  when 
the  season  was  too  far  advanced  to  ad' 
mit  of  importation  from  the  great  com 
ports  of  Europe  ;  and,  in  consequence, 
oefore  the  spring  shipments  could  ar- 
rive, the  avera<^  price  of  wheat  had 
risen  to  103s.  lid.,  being  Rttle  short 
of  double  its  price  only  twelve  months 
before!" 

How  Mr  M'CuUoch — even  Mr 
M'CuUoch— could  have  the  incredi- 
ble assurance  to  write  this,  we  cannot 
tdl. 

Oar  maligned  Com  Laws  were  only 
enaeted  in  1815.  The  price  of  wheat, 
at  Dantzic^  was,  in  1814,  47s. ;  in 
1815,  it  was  46s.  4d.,  and  in  1816  it 
was  51s.  8d.  These  laws,  therefore, 
could  not,  then,  have  diminished  fo- 
reign production ;  the  foreign  exports 
prove  that  they  had  not.  Our  readers 
are  aware  that  com  could  be  import- 
ed before  November  1816,  if  not  ad- 
mitted to  consumption ;  and  that  it 
could  be  regulirly  obtained,  during 
the  winter  months,  from  various 
parts  of  the  world.  But,  conceding — 
for  we  love  to  go  upon  the  Econo- 
mist's data  in  everything — that  the 
Cora  Laws  interrupted  importation 
for  three  or  four  months,  how  did  it 
happen  that  prices  continued  to  be  as 
high  in  1817  and  1818  ?  It  is  perfect- 
Iv  certain  that  these  laws  had  not,  in 
•toe  single  year  of  their  existence,  done 
the  least  injury  to  foreign  production, 
while  they  had  rendered  great  service 
to  our  own  ;  and  therefore,  why  was 
not  importation  abundant  three  or  four 
months  after  they  ceased  to  operate,  if 
it  coald nreriousiy h&re  been  so  abun- 
dani  bMd  they  not  existed  ?  We  Und^ 
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from  Mr  Jacob,  that  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope exported  a^iout  as  much  com  in 
1816,  as,  according  to  Mr  M'CuUoch, 
it  will  ever  be  able  to  export  on  the 
average  with  Free  Trade.  Couldit  then 
have  exported  treble  the  quantity  if 
our  Corn  Laws  had  not  existed  ?  '1  his 
very  identical  Mr  M'CuUoch  tells  us, 
in  a  preceding  part  of  his  Article, 
that  notwithstanding  our  high  prices, 
Dantzic  could  only  export  504,934 
quarters  of  wheat  in  1817  and  1818  ; 
and  that  had  our  price  been  but  60  j.,  it 
could  scarcely  have  exported  120,000 
quarters.  He  tells  us  farther,  that 
with  Free  Trade,  we  could  not,  under 
any  conceivable  circumstances,  import 
more,  annually,  than  about  4,000,000 
quarters  of  corn  of  all  descriptions. 
Yet  here  we  have  him  proclaiming, 
that,  had  not  the  Com  Laws  existed, 
we  could  have  imported,  in  1817  and 
1818,  as  much  corn  as  would  have 
kept  our  prices  down — that  we  could, 
in  fact,  have  imported  far  more  com 
without  any  rise  of  prices,  than  we  did 
import  when  they  were  so  high ! ! 

The  Economist  and  his  fratemity 
declaim  eternally  on  the  fearful  fluc- 
tuations occasioned  by  the  Corn  Laws: 
it  might  be  imagined,  from  what  they 
say,  that  these  fluctuations  have  been 
almost  annual.  Now,  what  fluctua- 
tions have  taken  place  since  the  Com 
Laws  were  enacted  ?  The  high  prices 
of  1817  and  1818  arose  manifestly 
from  bad  harvests ;  it  is  demonstrable 
that  these  laws  had  no  share  in  pro- 
ducing them.  Did,  then,  these  laws 
produce  the  following  low  prices,  by 
preventing  importation  Pit  will  scarce- 
ly be  said  so.  How,  tli'  n,  did  they 
produce  them  }  Oh  !  cries  the  great 
Infallible,  the  high  price&lcd  the  farm- 
ers to  think  the  Cora  Laws  would 
have  the  efftct  their  supporters  wish- 
ed ;  in  consequence,  they  applied  fresh 
capital  to  their  land,  antl  this,  with 
good  seasons,  rendered  prices  ruinous ! 
Had  it  not,  therefore,  been  for  the 
Corn  Laws,  the  fanners  would  have 
kept  their  capital  idle,  and  there  would 
have  been  no  good  seasons !  Here  is  a 
man  to  be  a  teacher  of  Ministers  and 
Legislators ! 

Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  Eco- 
nomists charged  the  low  prices  of  1821 
and  18^  upon  the  changes  in  the  cur- 
rency; and  that  these  changes,  by 
deranging  the  w\\o\e  U^lvViu^  %^%Vc«v 
of  the  country,  "hada\wfte  ^wc  vo. 
protlucing  the  dUltciis,    W  e  tiwA  iwiX. 
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inquire  touching  tlic  other  causes ;  it 
is  sufficient  for  us  to  say  that  the  Corn 
X^ws  were  not  among  them.  And 
now  what  other  fluctuations  have 
taken  place  in  the  twelve  years  during 
which  these  laws  have  existed  ?  None 
worth  mentioning.  The  price  of  corn 
has  been  as  steady  as  it  can  erer  be 
under  any  system ;  it  would  have 
fluctuated  far  more  than"  it  has  done, 
if  they  had  not  been  in  being. 

As  to  Mr  Al'Culloch's  doctrine,  that 
with  Free  Trade  the  bad  harvest  of  one 
district  or  nation  will  be  counterba- 
kneed  by  the  good  harvest  of  another, 
without  any  material  change  of  prices, 
it  is  80  monstrously  at  variance  with 
the  whole  of  experience,  that  it  is  be- 
low contempt.  He  shall  himself  re- 
fute it.  He  declares,  that  with  ordi- 
nary prices  we  could  not  import  much 
more  than  2,400,000  quarters  of  com, 
and  that  with  the  highest  prices  we 
could  not  import  much  more  than 
4,000,000  quarters.  A  bad  harvest, 
as  every  one  knows,  is  in  this  country 

Eretty  general;  the  abundance  of  Scot- ^. „ rr > 
md  will  not  supply  the  deflciencv  of    and    maintains  that    these    supplies 
T?     i«^j      T. .._          ,     .,               .        could  not  be  raised  above  the  diminu- 
tion, except  at  scarcity  prices. 

The  following  extracts  show  an  in- 
sane, outrageous,  suicidal  disregard 
of  every  day  fact  which  cannot  be 
sufficiently  wondered  at. 

<*  Since  1815,  no  Polish  or  American 
cultivator  has  ever  been  able  to  calculate 
on  a  demand  from  England ;  in  cofoo- 
quencc  no  com  has  been  raised  in  these  comm- 
tries  for  our  markets, 

"  So  long  as  we  support  the  existing 
Corn  Laws,  we  shall  have  the  tame  m- 
cessant  alternation  tf  ndnmuljf  low,  and  op- 
jjressively  high,  fnices  which  we  have  expe» 
rienced  since  181a.** 

**  Such  is  the  practical  and  real  oper- 
ation of  this  monstrous  system.  AUer- 
natdjf  producliiv  of /amine  and  excess,  it 
is  equally  ruinous  to  the  agrictiUural,  tnanii- 
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fined  to  one  great  country ;  it  gene- 
rally afiTects  more  or  less  all  Europe. 
The  badness' of  the  last  erop  of  oats 
was  not  confined  to  the  United  l^ing- 
dora.  The  example  of  Holland,  cited 
by  Mr  M'Culloch,  is  worthless,  over- 
looking its  want  of  fact  to  support  it. 
What  was  Holland,  with  its  million  or 
two  of  inhabitants,  compared  with 
this  country  and  its  present  large  po« 
pulation?  It  is  madness  to  suppose 
that  merchants  and  speculators  would 
always  keep  a  sufficient  stock  of  fo- 
reign corn  in  this  nation,  over  and 
above  the  necessary  stoek,  to  suffice 
for  the  deficiency  of  a  bad  hanrest. 
They  could  not  procure  the  com  at 
proper  prices,  and  they  would  have  no 
adequate  inducement  if  they  could ; 
if  they  were  even  to  do  so,  they  would 
be  the  first  to  push  up  prices.  The 
Economist  seems  to  imagine,  that  with 
Free  Trade  we  should  always  keep  a 
much  larger  stock  of  com  than  we 
now  keep,  although  he  owns  that  our 
own  production  would  be  diminished 
to  the  extent  of  the  foreign  supplies. 


England.  It  is  abundantly  proved  by 
our  imports  of  former  years  that  a  bad 
harvest  would  compel  us,  with  our 
present  population,  and  retaining  in 
tillage  all  the  land  we  now  cultivate, 
to  import  at  least  3,000,000  quarters 
beyond  our  general  imports.  He  ad- 
mits that  Free  Trade  would  diminish 
our  own  production,  by  driving  out  of 
tillage  the  light  lands.  Suppose  our 
necessary  import  in  average  years 
should  be  1,500,000  quarters,  could 
we  import  3,000,000  quarters  more, 
or  4,500,000  quarters  in  all,  without 
any  rise  of  prices,  when  Mr  M*Cul- 
loch  declares,  that  we  could  not  possi- 
bly procure  such  a  quantity  abroad, 
except  at  ruinously  high  ones  ?  Low 
prices  would  not  only  put  light  land 
out  of  culture,  but  they  would  seri- 
ously injure  the  fertility  of  our  best    f^turing,  and  commercial  classes. 


land,  kept  up  as  it  now  is  by  expen- 
sive management.      A  reduction  of 
only  one-sixteenth,  or  of  half  a  bushel 
in  the  quarter,   in  our    production, 
would  make  our  necessary  annual  im- 
ports 3,000,000  quarters ;  a  bad  har- 
vest would  make  6,000,000  quarters 
necessary;    the  infallible  Economist 
protests  that  we  could  not  procure  so 
much  abroad  at  any  price,  and  yet  he 
protests,  likewise,  that  with  Free  Trade 
we  should  never  have  fluctuations  ! 
^  /jud  harvest  is  scarcely  ^vcr  con- 


The  italics,  for  which  we  are  ac- 
countable, form  the  only  comment  we 
think  necessary.  Poor  Mr  M^Culloch ! 
And  poor  England,  to  think  such  a 
man  a  Political  Economist ! 

Time  and  space  compel  us  here  to 
pause,  but  in  our  next  Number  we 
shall  resume  the  subject.  We  shall 
then  conclude  our  examination  of  Mr 
M'Culloch's  doctrines,  and  endeavour 
to  illustrate  some  very  important  parts 
of  tVvc  a^r^cuVVvixii  (V!'>k»i\i<^w«  which 
\iavc  \ul\\ciVo  \>«iTi  WV  "MvXt  \kK)\JituQ^» 
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What  W8  thall  aaj  will  scareely  be 
out  of  KMOtit  whatever  it  may  be  in 
olher  leqwcta,  for  the  qaestion  can 
hardly  be  diapoeed  of  in  tne  House  of 
Cooimoiia  by  the  end  of  February. 
We  baye  at  present  repeated  in  sub- 
gtance  much  that  we  have  said  on  for« 
mer  occaaionsy  and  that  has  been  said 
by  otheni ;  but  for  this  we  shall  offer 
no  apology.  Such  a  consideration  can- 
not weigh  with  us  at  this  portentous 
critisy  when,  if  the  doctrines  of  the 
Abolitioniata  be  false,  ten  or  twelve 
milUooa  of  our  fellow  subjects  must 
be  immediately  consigned  to  ruin  and 
wretchedness.  As  we  said  at  the  out- 
let,  we  have  examined  Mr  M'Cul- 
lodi's  Article,  not  because  it  has  been 
written  by  him,  or  contains  opinions 
peculiar  to  himself,  but  because  it 
contains  the  main  argumenta  on  which 
theAbolitioniatsrelyasabody.  What 
we  have  aaid  has  been  directed,  not 
more  i^zainst  him,  than  against  the 
whole  natemity  to  which  he  belongs. 


We  have  treated  him  with  no  undue 
severity.  Throughout,  he  speaks  with 
ineffable  contempt  of  all  who  differ 
from  hira.  Nothing  can  possibly  be 
fact  or  argument — ^nothing  can  possi- 
bly  be  other  than  supreme  ignorance 
and  stupidity — which  does  not  square 
with  his  opinions.  He  is  the  only  im- 
partial man — the  only  infaUible  man 
— the  only  genuine,  inborn,  most  ce- 
lebrated Doctor  Neverfail,  who  can 
cure  incurables  and  reanimate  the  life- 
less. All  else  are  Quacks  and  Impos- 
tors. This  is  the  system  of  his  ore- 
thren,  official  and  unofficial,  in  Paiw 
hament  and  out  of  it.  Assail  them 
with  an  irresistible  argument,  or  decl* 
sive  fact,  and  what  is  their  reply? 
You  are  ignorant  of  Political  Econo- 
my, unprincipled,  and  below  notice  ! 
We  hope  we  have  said  sufficient  in 
this  paper  to  show  the  real  character 
of  their  pretensions  to  exclusive  un« 
derstanding,  integrity,  and  abiUty. 
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WILLIAM  HAMFDEK  TO  HIS  SISTER. 


Geneva,  Joly  18—. 

Mt  dear  Fanny, — You  have  so 
often  reproached  me  for  the  unsocia- 
bility of  disposition  which  induced  me 
to  set  out  on  my  j^resent  tour  alone, 
that  I  expect  to  nse  considerably  in 
your  good  graces,  by  informing  you, 
that  I  have  picked  up  a  tompagnon  de 
voyagt.  But  before  I  satisfy  your  cu- 
riosity as  to  the  how,  when,  and  whom, 
I  must  say  a  word  in  vindication  of  a 
resolution,  the  result  of  experience, 
and  which  circumstances  of  unusual 
interest  could  alone  have  induced  me 
to  give  up. 

There  are  only  two  things  in  the 
world  about  which  I  confess  myself  fas- 
tidious, viz.  a  riding-horse — I  mean, 
of  course,  in  our  own  blessed  country, 
where  alone  an  animal  deserving  the 
name  is  to  be  met  with — and  out  of  it  a 
travelling  companion.  If  the  temper, 
paces,  and  action  of  both  do  not  hap- 
pen to  suit  one,  the  consequent  vexa- 
tions are  the  same  in  kind,  though  dif- 
fedng  in  degree;  wbil$  ia  (be  latter 


instance^  the  resource  of  whip,  bridle, 
or  spur  is  unfortunately  denied.  I 
would  as  soon  traverse  the  world  on 
a  donkey,  that  stopped  to  nibble  evenr 
thistle  on  the  road,  as  be  tied  to  a  plocU 
ding  antiquary,  poking  his  nose  into 
the  obscure  offiils  of  antiquity,  and 
feeling  the  same  interest  in  the  name- 
less f^^gment  of  a  third-rate  statue,  as 
in  the  Venus  that  enchants  the  world. 
Though  even  this  would  be  happiness 
compared  to  being  run  away  with  au 
grand  galop  by  a  dunce,  who  will  not 
slacken  his  speed  for  all  that  Greece 
or  Rome  ever  produced,  and  endures 
the  fatigue  of  an  express  without  the 
utility.  Most  good  riders  would  ra- 
ther conquer  a  vicious  than  urge  a 
lazy  horse ;  but  the  latter  is  a  sinecure, 
compared  to  jognng  through  the  lands 
of  freedom  and^ory,  of  arts  and  arms, 
with  a  poco-curantc,  whom  nothing  can 
stimulate  to  exertion,  or  rouse  to  curi- 
osity— who  never  iiK\\uxeA.m\!Ki  «ix<« 
neatneas  ahout  aa^ibix)i(>ya\i\^^^ 
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or  inspected  with  interest  any  object 
but  the  carte  dcs  vins.  Not  to  mention 
the  starting,  shying,  and  fidgetting  of 
the  capricious  traveller,  and  tlie  selBsh 
immutability  of  the  sullen  one.  All 
or  most  of  these  I  had  experienced  in 
my  previous  rambles,  hitherto  con- 
fined to  my  native  land,  and  those  nor- 
thern countries  in  which  alone  the 
despotism  of  our  southern  neighbour 
allowed  us  to  expatiate;  and  I  had 
piously  determined  to  make,  free  and 
unshackled,  my  pilgrimage  into  Italy. 
However,  notwithstanding  your  al- 
legations, you  know,  Fanny,  that  I 
am  rather  sociably  given  ;  and  I  con- 
fess, like  Alexander  Selkirk,  that  my 
sole  empire  of  myself  was  rather  be- 

g Inning  to  be  a  burden.  I  could  not 
elp  envying  the  apparently  sociable 
duets  and  trios  I  heard  on  every  side, 
as  I  swallowed  my  unsocial  meal  in 
the  spacious  salon  of  my  friend  Di- 
jcan  at  St  Auron,  without  a  soul  to  in- 
,  form  that  '*  solitude  was  sweet,"  or  the 
wine  often  sour. 

At  length,  (just  as  I  was  about  in 
evil  hour  to  lend  a  gracious  ear  to  the 
hints  of  an  every -day  sort  of  college- 
acquaintance,  to  whom  my  comfort- 
able travelling-carriage  held  out  irre- 
sistible temptations,)  I  met,  at  the 
house  of  a  worthy  Genevese  mer- 
chant— whose  hospitalities  to  the  Eng- 
lish are  unbounded — an  elderly  gentle- 
man, of  a  mild  and  benevolent  coun- 
tenance, apparently  labouring  under 
deep  dejection,  but  with  something  so 
interesting  in  his  appearance,  that  I 
felt  an  immediate  desire  to  cultivate 
his  acquaintance. 

^  This  was  probably  evident,  for  after 
dinner  our  nost  took  me  aside  into  the 
wden,  and  with  many  apologies  for 
the  apparent  intrusion  upon  my  pri- 
vate views  and  inclinations,  inquired 
whether  it  would  materially  interfere 
with  either  to  prosecute  my  tour  in 
company  with  the  amiable  individual 
to  whom  I  had  that  day  been  intro- 
duced, and  in  whom  every  subsequent 
interview  would,  he  was  certain,  in- 
crease my  interest.  "  Had  I  not  been 
tolerably  well  acquainted  with  you, 
Mr  Hampden,"  continued  he,  "  and 
with  the  difference  between  your  pur- 
suits and  character,  and  those  of  the 
frivolous  young  men  who  flit  across 
this  country  in  quest  of  mere  amuse- 
ment, I  should  hardly  have  ventured 
such  a  proposal ;  for  the  misfortunes 
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of  your  countryman  {mj  first  and 
dearest  friend*  he  added  with  empha- 
sis,) must  render  him  a  grave  compa- 
nion, while  they  imiieriously  demand 
that  sympathy  and  kindness  which 
it  seems  to  me  you  are  peculiarly  fitted 
to  bestow." 

You  may  believe  I  disclaimed  the 
compliments  of  my  good  Grenevese 
friend,  while  I  felt  half  tempted  to 
close  immediately  with  his  uncommon 
proi)osal.  "  No,  no,  my  young  friend," 
said  he,  smiling,  "  take  time  to  reflect 
on  what  I  have  said.  The  idea  ori- 
ginated with  myself  this  day  at  table, 
and  is  as  yet  uncommunicated  to  Mr 
Selwyn.  His  scruples  at  imposing  on 
your  youth  the  burden  of  his  dejec- 
tion, will,  I  am  sure,  far  exceed  any 
you  can  feel  on  the  subject  But  I  coul^ 
not  resist  seizing  the  chance  of  procu- 
ringfor  the  man  who  saved  my  life  that 
solace  of  friendship  daring  a  melan- 
choly pil^image  which  my  profes- 
sional duties  deprive  me  of  the  plea- 
sure of  afibrding.  I  have  heard  you 
say  that  you  are  indifierent  as  to  your 
precise  route,  or  the  rapidity  of  your 
progress,  having  resolved  to  devote  a 
year  at  least  to  Italy.  This  is  a  ne- 
cessary preliminary,  for  my  friend's 
motions  must  depend  on  his  recover- 
ing traces  of  a  near  relative,  of  whom 
he  is  in  ardent,  though  perhaps  unsuc- 
cessful pursuit.  Your  apparent  sym- 
pathy induces  me,  perhaps,  to  betray 
confidence ;  but  I  think  you  arc  the 
person  to  feel  pleasure  in  assisting  the 
researches  of  a  father  for  his  only 
child." 

This,  of  course,  led  to  farther  ex- 
planation, and  to  an  interesting  history, 
which  I  have  not  time  to  communicate, 
nor  indeed  am  I  at  liberty  to  do  so ; 
suflice  it  to  say,  I  had  no  longer  the 
slightest  hesitation  in  pi-oflering  my 
fliial  attentions  to  Mr  Selwyn,  and 
left  I^eville  to  the  more  difficult  task 
of  inducing  his  friend  to  accept  them. 
This  his  affectionate  earnestness  at 
length  effected,  and  I  have  a  presen- 
timent that  it  will  be  an  auspicious 
journey  for  both.  Do  not  start,  my 
dear  Fanny,  at  my  thus  embarking  iu 
a  Quixotic  pursuit  of  a  Dulcinea, 
young  and  beautiful  indeed,  but  mar- 
ricd,  and  to  an  Italian ;  an  unpardon- 
able offence  in  an  Englishwoman, 
could  I  eveu  forgive  her  for  running 
away  from  such  a  father ! 

we  remain  here  for  a  few  days 
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lonipr^  in  hopes  of  letters  from  the  fair 
fiigitiTe ;  and  then  proceed  to  Veray, 
through  which  town  she  must  in  all 
probability  pass  in  her.  way  to  Italy, 
and  where,  amid  the  prodigious  con* 
course  of  people  from  all  quarters  to 
theapproachingyine-dressers'  festival, 
it  is  not  impossible  my  interesting 
friend  may  find  his  pilgrimage  unex- 
pected! jT  terminated  by  a  rencontre 
with  its  object.  This  I  shall  half  re- 
gret if  it  deprives  me  of  so  delightful 
a  companion.  There  is  in  Mr  Selwyn's 
society  a  nameless  charm,  arising  per- 
haps from  the  efiPect  of  a  life  of  seclu- 
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sion  on  a  mind  highly  cultivated,  and 
overflowing  with  the  finer  feelings. 
He  has  the  calm  experience  and  mild 
benipity  of  age,  without  its  selfish 
caution;  and  the, romantic  naivete  of 
youth,  without  its  levity,  and  indis- 
cretion.  In  short,  I  find  myself  catch- 
ing a  spark  of  his  enthusiasm,  and 
shall  soon  grow  as  romantic  as  him- 
self. 

You  shall  hear  the  result  of  our  vi- 
sit to  the  approaching  fete,  from  which 
I  expect  much  gratification. — Yours 
ever, 

W.  H. 


Constance  to  uer  Fathee. 


Geneva,  Jbly  18, 

My  dearest  Father, 
Notwithstanding  the  cruel  pang 
I  endured  in  quitting  England,  with- 
out one  relenting  line  from  a  parent 
I  little  deemed  so  inexorable  when  I 
rashly  braved  his  resentment,  duty 
and  affection  equally  urge  anotlicr  ef- 
fort to  procurer  pardon,  which,  if  my 
disobedience  has  not  steeled  a  heart 
once  open  to  every  tender  emotion, 
you  may  now  probably  deign  to  be- 
stow. I  will  not  attempt  to  vindicate 
my  fatal  desertion  of  the  first  and  ten- 
d^est  of  human  ties;  but  let  me 
soothe  wounded  afiection  by  the  assu- 
rance, that  all  the  worth  and  tender- 
ness of  Ludovisi  would  have  failed  to 
lure  me  from  your  arms  but  for  the 
crnel  sarcasms  of  my  aunt,  and  those 
apprehensions  which  she  so  powerfully 
excited,  by  a  revival  of  the  hated  pro- 
posal of  a  union  with  my  cousin. 
Not  till  my  foot  was  in  the  fatal  bark 
which  conveyed  me  from  ray  father 
and  my  country,  could  I  believe  that 
I  was  actually  permitted  to  depart 
unpardoned  and  unblest,  an  outcast 
from  that  protection  I  had  wantonly 
abandoned !  But  for  that  redoubled 
tenderness  with  which  my  husband 
soothed  my  wounded  spirit,  I  must 
have  sunk  under  the  sad  consciousness 
that  I  had  lost  a  father ;  and,  in  spite 
of  it  all,  I  bear  about  with  me,  like 
a  stricken  deer,  an  anguish  which  no- 
velty cannot  assuage,  nor  change  of 
scene  alleviate. 

I  have  been  a  prodigal  of  unexam- 
pled blessings — Is  a  return  to  them 
and  jrou  for  ever  denied  ?  Must  I  wan- 
der in  vain  quest  of  murdered  peace. 


and  after  being  an  unnatural  daughter, 
prove  an  ungrateful  wife  ?  Oh !  my 
father,  to  the  gentle  virtues  of  Ludo- 
visi you  are  no  stranger;  but  could 
you  know  how  fondlv  he  cherishes 
your  once  loved  child,  how  strenuous- 
ly he  exerts  for  her  consolation  every 
talent  nature  has  so  liberally  bestowed, 
and  how  his  filial  heart  beats  in  uni- 
son with  hers  to  dedicate  all  his  future 
life  to  atone  for  past  transgression; 
yours  must  have  changed  indeed,  if 
It  did  not  overflow  with  pity  and  for- 
giveness ! 

We  hurried  rapidly  through  France; 
the  bustle  and  gaiety  of  Paris  was  re- 
pugnant to  my  sick  heart.  Here,  in 
the  midst  of  tne  sublimity  of  nature, 
something  like  tranquillity  might 
have  returned,  had  not  every  feature 
of  the  scene  recalled  sufferings  which 
it  was  my  duty  to  have  obliterated, 
while  it  nas  been  my  lot  to  renew 
them,  and  ties  which  she  who  was 
their  pledge,  has  a  second  time  rudely 
severed.  With  what  shame  and  self- 
abasement,  with  what  indescribable 
conflicting  emotions,  did  I  tread  the 
hallowed  ground  of  La  Rosiere,  and 
find  myself  an  unbidden  and  unsus- 
pected guest  of  those,  whom  my  filial 
iiiipiety  would  have  taught  to  recoil 
from  me  with  horror!  More  than 
once  did  the  silver  tones  of  my  aunt 
Preville's  gentle  voice,  and  the  pitying 
pressure  of  little  Louisa's  hand,  hair 
overcome  my  repugnance  to  appear 
before  these  honoured  relations,  a  fu- 
gitive and  an  outcast  Sometimes  I 
wish  I  had  preferred  humiliation  to 
suspense,  and  enlisted  their  powerful 
intercession  in  my  favour ;  for  though 
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they  might  hftve  shuddered  at  my  in« 
gratitude,  they  pitied  my  distress,  and 
at  La  Rosi^re  tne  daughter  of  Louise 
must  have  been  forgiren  I  But  it  is  too 
late ;  I  cannot  again  brave  the  terrors 
of  a  meeting,  tne  effects  of  which 
haye  made  me  ill  for  days.  We  leave 
Geneva  to-morrow,  and  after  breath- 
ing, at  Ludovisi's  positive  entreaty, 
for  a  few  weeks,  the  reviving  air  of  the 


mountains,  till  the  heats  of  Italy  sub- 
side, I  accompanv  him  to  Verona, 
where,  in  an  introauction  to  his  noble 
fiimily,  as  a  discarded  daughter,  I  an- 
ticipate another  merited  humiliation. 
Oh !  that  a  forgiving  letter  from  one 
BO  injured  and  yet  so  dear,  might 
enable  me  to  appear  there  in  a  diSb- 
rent  character  i 

•C.L. 


Constance  to  Helen  Willouohby. 


Verona,  August. 

My  Earliest  Dear  Indulornt 
Friend, 

When  I  took  the  fatal  step  which 
has  rendered  me  an  alien  from  my 
home  and  my  country,  I  forbore  to 
involve  you  in  a  struggle  between 
duty  and  friendshin,  by  confiding  to 
you  a  purpose  which  you  would  nei- 
ther have  sanctioned  nor  betrayed ; 
but  now  that  the  die  is  cast,  and  your 
friend  a  wanderer  in  a  foreign  land, 
to  whom  can  I  turn  so  fondly,  as  a 
gentle  intercessor  with  an  onended 
father,  as  a  cordial  partidnator  in  sor- 
rows which  my  husband  must  but 
guess  at,  and  as  a  faithful  depository 
of  all  I  have  done  and  suffered  since 
I  committed  an  error,  which,  as  his 
merits  could  not  justify,  even  his  ten- 
derness fails  to  palliate  ? 

I  wrote  to  m  V  dear  father  from  Ge- 
neva. Methinks  that  my  date  should 
act  as  a  talisman  upon  his  heart, 
and  counteract  that  foreign  and  un- 
natural influence  by  which  alone  its 
accustomed  softness  could  have  been 
80  cruelly  steeled  against  me.  My 
aunt,  whose  malignant  efforts  preci- 
pitated m^  indiscretion,  will,  I  doubt 
not,  continue  them  to  perpetuate  my 
disgrace :  To  you,  my  dear  Helen,  and 
to  the  worthy  Mr  Trevor,  must  I  look 
as  guardian  angels  against  the  malice 
of  an  enemy,  whom,  save  in  denying 
my  esteem  to  her  unworthy  son,  I 
never  in  word  or  thought  offended.  I 
will  now  give  you  the  details  of  my 
historv,  as  far  as  regards  that  ever 
eventful  part  of  a  woman's  life,  which 
introduces  her  into  a  new  family,  how 
often,  alas!  a  bitter  contrast  to  all 
ihe  has  1^  behind. 

After  a  few  weeks  spent  in  the 
mountains  of  Switzerland,  amid  scenes 
which  fbr  the  time  raised  me  even 
shore  my  selfish  inquietudes,  we  per- 


formed a  journey,  whose  features,  little 
less  stupendous,  beguiled  the  heart's 
sickness ;  and  when  we  entered  Italy, 
I  confess  the  pride  of  claiming  kin- 
dred with  a  land,  which  had  ever  been 
to  me  as  a  bright  object  of  some  reve« 
rential  pilgrimage,  overcame,  though 
but  for  a  moment,  the  sense  of  giult 
which  turned  the  pilgrimage  into  a 
penance. 

Well  might  my  husband's  eyes 
glisten  with  neartfelt  transport  as  he 
nailed  a  countrv,  which,  fallen  as  it  is, 
has  yet  every  tning  which  can  attract, 
and  much  to  be  admired — and  which 
to  be  loved  has  only  to  be  seen.  Its 
loveliest  features  were  indeed  now 
heightened  by  the  gay  confusion  of 
the  vintage,  and  apparent  prosperity 
lent  her  illusion  to  the  unfading  charms 
of  nature. 

But  who  can  speak,  and  speak  ade- 
quately, of  Italy,  with  a  heart  blight- 
eid  by  aomestic  anguish,  and  agitated 
by  a  thousand  selfish  anxieties.  Should 
the  time  ever  come,  when,  with  a 
lighter  heart,  I  can  resume  the  glo- 
rious theme,  you  shall  share  my  emo- 
tions; I  can  now  only  claim  your 
sympathy  for  my  private,  and  to  you 
I  fondly  hope,  more  interesting  feel« 
ings. 

We  entered  Verona  in  the  afternoon 
— a  rich  glowing  sunset  illuminated 
its  ancient  palaces  and  picturesquely 
barbarous  walls ;  and,  as  we  crossed 
the  stately  bridge  across  the  deep-roll- 
ing Adige,  I  felt,  for  the  first  time,  my 
ideas  of  an  Italian  city  realized.  But 
feelings,  under  other  circumstances  so 
delightful,  were  soon  absorbed  in  the 
more  painful  one,  of  appearing  before 
those  proud  though  fallen  nobles,  in 
the  guise  of  an  outcast,  rejected  by 
her  own  family  on  account  of  an  al- 
liance, which  I  fear  thry  might  think? 
15 
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on  rdigiouB  and  national  grounds^  yet 
more  exceptionable.  Al»olutely  de- 
dininff  to  proceed  at  once  to  claim 
their  nospitality^  I  alighted  at  a  hotels 
and  requested  Ludovisi  to  prepare 
them  by  a  previous  visit  fbr  my  re- 
ception on  toe  following  day.  He  at 
length  complied ;  and  tnrough  his  af- 
fectionate reluctance  to  leave  mo 
alonCy  there  glowed  such  a  natural 
transport  on  revisiting  his  native  city, 
that  I  could  almost  then  have  exclaim* 
ed  with  Ruth,  ''Thy  peonle  shall  be 
my  people,  and  thy  God  shall  be  my 
God."  But  I  too  nad  a  home,  and  a 
father :  and  never  since  in  evil  hour 
I  left  them,  did  a  sense  of  desolation 
take  more  complete  possession  of  my 
soul,  than  when  the  door  closed  on  my 
husband,  and  I  remained  alone  in  the 
spadout  and  cheerless  apartment.  I 
sat  absorbed  in  painful  reveries,  until 
the  bright  gleams  of  red  sunshine  on 
the  opposite  buildings  were  replaced 
by  the  silvery  hues  ofmoonlight ;  and 
then,  unable  any  longer  to  endure  the 
feverish  feeling  occasioned  by  the 
joint  irritation  of  the  jounicy  and  my 
own  thoughts,  I  requested  an  old 
respectable. looking  Cameriere  (who 
came  in  to  lay  the  tal)le  for  supper,) 
to  escort  me  for  a  few  minutes  to  take 
the  air  on  the  bridge,  which  stood 
scarce  a  hundred  yards  from  the  inn. 

The  old  man  hastily  laid  down  the 
things  he  was  arranging,  and  approach- 
ing to  kiss  my  hand,  before  I  was 
a^ware  of  his  intention,  said  lie  was  al- 
ways at  thu  service  of  the  daughter  of 
Signer  Ludovisi.  I  started  to  hear 
myself  thus  designated  by  a  stranger ; 
but  found  that  our  passport  f deliver- 
ed according  to  custom  at  tiie  ,^ate, 
and  since  forwarded  to  tbe  hotel,)  had 
informed  its  inhabitants  who  we  were. 
I  was  naturally  glad  to  gather,  from 
the  garrulity  of  iny  Cicerone,  such 
particulars  about  the  present  state  of 
the  family  as  he  saved  mc  the  trouble 
of  inquiring.  Ije;.:^ing  a  thousand 
pardons  for  his  presumption,  he  let 
fall  some  hints  of  the  ostentatious 
parsimony  and  unamiable  character  of 
Count  Morosini,  (the  husband  of  my 
sister-in-law,)  and  added  vnth  a  sigh, 
that  had  his  dear  Padrone  lived,  an  (I 
all  sone  as  it  should  have  done  with 
his  illustrious  house,  so  unsuitable  an 
alliance  would  never  have  taken  place. 

He  told  mc  that  when  Signer  Lu- 
dovisi, after  inefibctual  struggles  to 
preserve  the  independence  of  his  coun- 
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try,  fell  a  victim  to  his  patriotism,  most 
of  his  property  was  confiscated,  and 
his  widow  and  remaining  daughter  re- 
tired on  a  scanty  pittance,  (wholly  re- 
linquished  to  them  by  my  husband,) 
to  the  convent  of  Santa  Chiara,  where 
the  elder  daughter  had  some  yean 
before  taken  the  vows.  Here  the 
younger,  a  beautiful  girl  of  eighteen, 
was  reluctantly  preparing  to  follow  her 
example,  when  Count  Morosini  (whose 
daughter,  by  a  former  marriage,  was 
a  hoarder  in  the  convent,)  chanced  to 
see  her,  and  lost  no  time  in  adding  to 
the  other  advantages  he  had  reaped 
from  the  misfortunes  of  his  country, 
the  acquisition  of  a  young  and  beauti- 
ful wife ;  who,  under  less  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, would  have  spurned  his 
alliance.  As  it  was,  the  noble  widow  of 
Ludovisi  strugi;led  long  with  pride  and 
principle  ere  she  gave  the  hand  of  her 
daughter  to  a  sordid  upstart,  grown  rich 
on  the  ruins  of  his  country;  and  even  to 
the  fair  Eugenia  herself,  the  gloom  of  the 
convent,  coupled  with  the  evident  tran- 
quillity and  placid  smiles  of  her  clois- 
tere<l  sister,  seemed  at  times  preferable 
to  the  world  and  its  ^yest  pageantries, 
with  the  austere  soaety  of  a  man  older 
tlian  her  father.  Liberty,  however, 
prevailed  over  peace  and  seclusion,  and 
Eugenia  had  now  been  some  years  a 
contented,  if  not  happy  wife. 

Ko  other  near  relations  of  my  hus- 
band remained  at  Verona,  except  Sis- 
ter Rosalie,  of  whom  my  aged  inform- 
ant only  knew  that  she  was  an  angelf 
before  she  became  a  saint,  as  she  was 
now  universally  admitted  to  be. 

As  the  old  man  finished  his  family 
sketch,  we  arrived  at  the  bridge,  and 
I  stood  some  minutes  silently  admi- 
ring the  river,  rendered  by  its  vicinity 
to  the  Alps,  and  consequent  rapidity, 
a  truly  majestic  object.  Like  the 
Lago  di  Gania,  on  whose  margin  I  bad 
slept  the  night  before,  it  looked  as  if 
its  now  placid  waters  could  rise  in 
sudden  commotion,  and  sweep  all  be- 
fore them  with  resistless  fury. 

My  guide  pointed  out  to  me  in  the 
distance  the  situation  of  the  palace, 
now  the  residence  of  Count  Morosini, 
and,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
near  where  we  stood,  the  lofty  walls  of 
the  convent  of  Santa  Chiara.  While 
I  gazed  on  this  haven  of  rest  from  the 
-storms  of  life,  a  person  issued  from  a 
door  in  the  wall,  whom  I  soon  rec(^- 
nized  to  be  Ludovisi.  He  advanced 
with  hurried  steps  towanls  the  brid^e> 
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and  I  fdt,  «■  1 6ew  to  meet  him,  thai 
I  was  not  alone  in  the  world ! 

After  a  joyful  recognition  of  his  old 
aequaintance,  the  Cameriere^  (an  old 
ioldierj  who  had  served  under  his  fa« 
iher.)  who  now  left  us  to  hasten  supper^ 
my  nusband,  whose  eyes  betrayed  even 
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pliments  with  which  he  intuited  her 
understanding.  To .  the  whole  party, 
indeed^  the  poor  English  girl  seemed 
an  olrject  of  undisguised  wonder  and 
curiosity;  which,  as  the  Italians  are 
at  little  pains  to  suppress  their  fed^i, 
ma^  me  feel  very  unoomfertable.  Ae 
in'the  imperfect  lights  strong 'traces  of    ladies  unceremoniously  handled  and 


recent  emotion,  leaned  with  me  on  the 
parapet  of  the  bridge,  and  told  me  he 
nsd  oeen  attempting  to  soothe,  by  a 
Tisit  to  the  grave  of  his  mother,  the 
painful  feelings  excited  by  the  haughty 
deportment  and  constrained  civility  m 
his  brother-in-law.  '*  The  creature !" 
murmured  he,  the  high  spirit  of  his 


criticised  my  dress;  the  gendemen 
made  audible,  thou^  not  unfavour- 
able, remarks  on  my  person  and  man- 
ners. At  length  a  seemingly  benevo- 
lent propossl  was  made  by  the  Count- 
ess Tibaldi,  (who  with  ner  hu^Mnd 
resides  in  the  same  vast  palace,)  to  in- 
stal  me  in  my  apartment ;  the  olgeet 


ancestors  swelling  like  the  waters  of    of  which  I  however  soon  found  was  a 


his  native  river,  in  a  bosom  usually 
•erene  and  placid,  **  the  creature !  who 
when  he  changed  money  at  the  comer 
of  the  streets,  would  have  kissed  the 
dust  before  a  Ludovisi,  now,  on  the 
atrength  of  his  coflPers,  his  lands,  and 


childish  curiosity  to  see  my  wardrobe, 
which  both  Countesses  proflfered  their 
services  in  arranging. 

You  may  imagine  that  under  the 
circumstances  of  my  departure  from 
England,  it  had  occupied  litde  of  my 


his  purchased  nobilitv,  gives  himself  attention ;  but  by  the  good  offices  of  a 
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which  she  has  earnestly  entreated,  and  fer  to  their  acceptance,  and  which  were 


which  he,  to  do  him  justice,  eagerly 
enforced." 

At  an  early  hour  next  day,  I  heard 
die  carriage  of  Count  Morooni  drive 
into  the  court-yard,  and  awaited  with 
a  beating  heart  my  introduction  to  the 
aister  of  my  husband.  All  the  ideas  I 
had  erroneously  formed  of  Italian  pride 
and  stateliness,  entirely  vanished  before 
the  engaging  frankness  and  unaffected 
oordiaut^  of  the  youthful  Countess,  who 
though  for  a  few  minutes  evidently  more 
embarrsssed  than  myself,  embraced  la 
Belle  Inglese  (as  she  was  pleased  to  call 
me)  an  hundred  times,  and  insisted  on 
earrving  me  off  at  once  to  her  Bilaszo. 
Here  I  fbund  assembled  to  receive 
me,  the  Count,  whose  singidarly  ple- 
beian appearance  and  manner  con- 
trasted strangely  with  his  affectation 
of  dignified  courtesy  ;  hia  daughter 
(the  former  conventual  acquaintance 
of  Eugpiia),  and  her  husband.  Count 
Tibaldi,  a  young  man,  who  on  ^e 
idleness  and  insignificance  of  modem 
ItaUaa  nobles,  has  contrived  to  engraft 
the  worst  diaractcristica  of  French 
manncrat,  of  which  be  ia  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer. Of  this  I  was  aeon  eonvinoed 
bjr  ibedet^rmlaed  fineedom  with  which 
Jbe  eoationed  to  tUre  at  your  poor 
ffiemd'alkc9,  mod  th9  iS(niva0aBt  eom- 


frankly,  and  indeed  eageriy  received. 

The  early  dinner  hour  of  Italy  was 
approaching,  and  after  admiring  my 
fair  hair,  and  wonderinp;  to  see  me  ar- 
range it  in  my  usual  simple  fashion, 
¥atnout  the  proffered  assistsnoe  of  a 
pair  ef  equally  curious  abigails,  these 
children  of  a  larger  growth  left  me 
to  reflect  a  moment  on  my  own  singfi- 
lar  situation,  and  to  fed,  for  the  mrst 
time  in  my  life,  the  dignity  of  supe- 
rior wisdom.  Alas !  on  comparing  mv 
own  education  and  advantages  with 
those  of  ^e  neglected  bein|^  whose 
childishness  excited  my  astonishment, 
how  did  my  momentary  exultation 
subside  before  a  conscious  senae  of 
folly  more  unpardonable. 

I  was  soon  joined  by  Ludoviai,  who 
came  to  conduct  me  to  the  circle,  and 
to  sympathise  with  me  under  annoy- 
ances, which  he  knows  enough  of 
En^sh  id»M  and  manners  to  appre- 
ciate. I  determined  to  meet  with  cslm 
civility  the  constrained  courteaiea  of 
our  host;  to  attribute  to  a  narrow 
education,  and  limited  range  of  ideas, 
the  kind,  but  teaaing  flunuiaritiea  of 
the  two  young  women  ;  and  to  repress 
from  the  first,  by  themost  freezing  dis- 
tance, ^e  o^dooa  ^Vvoktrf  of  Count 
Tibal^.     . 
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After  a  hMty,  and  to  Engllih  ideaiy 
a  rery  uncomfortable  meal,  each  ad- 
journed to  |MUB  in  tle^  or  vacuity  the 
time  wbicfa  ihoald  intervene  till  sun- 
eeC  brought  the  fadbionable  hour  of 
Che  CoTBo;  when  it  was  evident  the 
duplay  of  their  new  relative^  and  new 
finery^  waa  anticipated  b v  the  two  sis- 
ten,  as  no  inoonsideratile  event  in 
their  monoConoos  existence.  In  com- 
pliment to  thdr  wishes,  I  dressed  my- 
self oom^bldy  il'Anfflaise,  with  mora 
attntion  than  I  had  bestowed  on  my 
Appearance  for  many  a  long  day ;  and 
having  sosisted  in  arranging  their  toi- 
lette, we  embarked,  the  two  ladies. 
Count  Tibaldi,and  myself,  in  one  ba- 
roadie,  which  to  them  was  a  perfect 
car  of  triumph.  I  wished  much  to 
have  substituted  mv  husband  as  our 
cavaliese  instead  ot  the  Count,  but 
eould  not  do  so  without  absolutely 
affiontinp;  the  latter,  and  depriving 
Lndovisi  of  a  deliffhtful  evening  with 
his  bdoved  RossJie,  whom  he  had 
anly  seen  for  a  few  minutes  at  the 

rte  in  the  morning,  and  with  whom 
had  much  to  h^,  and  much  to 
communicate. 

A  drive  akmg  a  dull  street  of  dismal 
and  decaying  palaces,  amid  a  file  of 
shabby  carriages,  moving  at  a  funeral 
pace,  and  presenting  ever^  quarter  of 
an  hour  the  same  succession  of  unin- 
teresting ftoes,  could  have  no  charm, 
aavethat  of  novelty  or  invincible  habit. 
Hie  ftnner  made  me  endure  it  pa- 
tiently once ;  the  latter  I  felt  must  be 
the  work  of  years,  and  God  forbid  I 
should  pass  even  months  in  Veroua ! 
Could  I  have  derived  any  gratification 
from  the  evident  sensation  excited  by 
m^  new  fiuse,  and  unusual  costume,  I 
mi^t  have  enioyed  it ;  but  the  keen 
Uaefc  eyes  of  the  ladies,  and  fixed  eye- 
glasBPS  of  the  men,  who  daily  submit 
to  bedrsffled  along  vrith  them  in  this 
melancholy  procession,  rendered  me 
truly  Aankful,  when  the  increasing 
darlmeaa  put  a  period  to  their  scrutiny, 
and  sent  us  back  to  the  Falaaso,  the 
saloon  of  which  waa  now  lighted  up, 
and  tablea  aet  out  for  play ;  which  were 
cageriy  filled  by  aome  orivileged  inti- 
matea  of  the  house,  wno  drcpped  in 
fimm  the  Corso ;  and  whoae  aistress- 
ing  attentions  were  fortunately  soon 
abacrbed  by  the  mere  powernd  at- 
traetiona  of  Rougt  H  Noir.  My  de- 
cliniilg'  plMjr  ibiemtened  to  involve  me 
im  Ab#  worm  evil  of  Count  SVbaldi  s 
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undivided  sallantry;  but  Ludoviai* 
who  also  refused  to  join,  whispered  to 
his  sister,  who  rose  and  opened  the  door 
of  an  adjoining  apartment,  when  the 
sight  of  a  piano,  after  many  weeks 
privation,  gave  me  the  first  sensation 
of  pleasure  the  day  had  afforded.  The 
sound  of  the  instrument  drew  one  or 
two  amateurs  firom  the  card-table,  and 
to  gratify  my  husband,  I  exerted  the 
powers  whiai  he  so  csrefiUly  cultiva- 
ted, and  which  have  proved  to  me  the 
source  of  much  mingled  happiness  sud 
misery.  The  exaggerated  compliments 
of  my  auditors  were  again  oveipower- 
ing,  and  such  a  tramontane  voice  was 
dedared  to  be  a  phenomenon  hitherto 
unknown  In  Italy.  My  dear  Ludo- 
visi,  proud  of  his  scholar,  begged  me 
to  try  a  duet  we  had  often  sung  in 
happier  days  at  Heron's  Court ;  fat- 
tempted  it,  but  the  pathos  of  the  air, 
the  omiiious  sadness  of  the  words,  too 
applicable  to  my  exiled  condition,  snd 
above  sll,  the  image  of  my  fornken 
parent,  with  whom  the  song  had  been 
a  fsvourite,  quite  got  the  b^ter  of  me, 
and  I  escaped  to  my  own  apartment 
amid  fulsome  applauses  of  a  sensibili- 
ty, which  conscience  called  by  its  true 
name  of  remorse. 

I  have  given  you,  I  believe,  thia 
minute  detail  of  one  day,  which  every 
one  since  would  have  resemUed,  had 
I  not  gradually  escaped  from  such 
miserable  inanity  to  view  with  mj 
husband  the  oligects  of  interest  in  this 
ancient  city  and  its  neighbourhood ; 
and  to  devote  a  laige  portion  of  my 
time  to  the  society  of  boeur  Rosalie. 
If  any  thing  could  reconcile  beings 
formed  for  action  and  social  intercourse 
to  a  cloister,  it  would  be  the  contem- 
plation of  her  beautiful  countenance, 
serene  and  placid  as  the  mind  it  re- 
flects ;  and  the  evident  exemption  she 
enjoys  fhxm  the  petty  vexations  which 
agitate  the  world  she  has  left ;  which 
indeed  is  little  less  monotonous  than 
the  convent,  without  its  pleasing  still- 
ness. 

She  received  me  with  the  fondest 
afibction,  as  the  wife  of  her  beloved 
brother,  whom  she  stroi^y  resembles 
in  mind  and  person.    The  same  mild 


dignity  of  manner,  the  same^  tender- 
ness of  disposition,  characterise  both. 
I  hsd  imbined  the  prgudices  of  my 
country  with  regEurd  to  the  ^jfaamim 
anstenty  of  &  cou'ven^NjX  \iSft,^\A^ 
in  aome  iBaUnoea  axft  tvioll  ^^  nV^i 
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unfonnded ;  but  in  modern  Italy  a 
more  liberal  spirit  peryades  the  few 
remaining  monastic  establishments, 
and  the  apartment  of  RosaUe,  light> 
airy>  and  cheerful^  ornamented  with 
flowers,  furnished  with  books  and 
mao^  little  female  appendages,  had 
nothing  usually  ascribed  to  a  cell  ex- 
cept the  crudfEx,  inyariably  affixed  to 
the  head  of  the  delicately  white  bed. 
The  conyent  of  Santa  Chiara  educates 
young  ladies  of  noble  family,  and  was 
on  that  account  exempted  from  the 
general  suppression  in  the  north  of 
Italy ;  and  m  this  employment  Rosalie 
finc(s  a  source  of  great  delight.  A 
spacious  garden,  in  which  tlic  pension- 
aries were  romping,  with  spirits  wholly 
unchecked  by  conventual  discipline ; 
and  where  each  possessed  a  little  spot 
cultiyated  with  ner  own  hands — con- 
tributed to  confirm  my  favourable  im- 
pression of  Santa  Cfiiara.  Rosalie's 
neart  was  early  buried  in  the  grave  of 
a  young  hero,  who  fell  in  the  first  in- 
Tasion  of  his  country ;  and  under  such 
circumstances,  I  soon  cea&cd  to  view 
her  seclusion  from  the  world  with 
feelings  of  compassion  or  even  of  re- 
gret. 

One  of  the  most  painful  yet  interest- 
ing pilgrimages  I  have  made  in  Verona, 
has  been  that  duly  performed  by  every 
English  person  to  the  sequestered  spot, 
containing  what  is  called  the  tomb  of 
Juliet,  and  as  such  consecrated  by  a 
tradition  which  no  lover  of  Shakspearc 
feels  disposed  to  question.  Ludovisi, 
who  admires  all  the  works  of  our 
bard,  but  this  particularly,  which  pour- 
travs  so  feelingly  the  fervid  passions 
and  glowing  imagination  of  the  south, 
chose  for  our  visit  to  this  shrine  of 

genius  and  misfortune  one  of  those 
elicious  nights,  too  exquisite  to  be 
passed  in  repose,  which  the  custom  of 
the  country  dedicates  to  exercise  or 
amusement.  Escaping  from  the  noisy 
merriment  of  the  groupes  who  para- 
ded the  crowded  Corso,  we  strolled 
through  the  triumphal  arch  of  Gal- 
lienus,  which,  in  dark  and  sullen  ma- 
jesty, bestrides  the  principal  street, 
towards  that  noble  amphitheatre, 
where,  at  the  mandate  of  tnat  merci- 
less tyrant,  torrents  of  Christian  blood 
were  shed,  in  the  last  great  persecu- 
tion the  Church  endured,  and  where 
since,  in  happier  times,  a  Roman  pon- 
tiff has  dispcnscil  his  blessing  to  as- 
sembletl  thousands  of  the  iaithful.  As 
I  gazed  (for  the  firtjt  lime  in  niooii- 
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light)  upon  the  matchless  grandeur  of 
the  mignty  pile,  pontiffs  and  martyrs^ 
I  confess,  vanished  from  my  memory. 
I  saw  but  Romans,  masters  of  the 
world,  those  Titans  of  a  former  age, 
before  whose  giant  vestiges  the  efibrta 
of  modern  art  shrink  mto  nothing. 
Breathless  with  wonder  and  delight, 
I  traversed  the  corridors,  once  throng- 
ed  by  a  countless  multitude,  ascendol 
the  innumerable  rows  of  seats,  nay, 
ambitiously  climbed  into  the  tribune 
sacred  to  tne  emperors,  and  on  which 
a  Trajan  and  an  Antonine  have  sat. 
Ludovisi  enjoyed  and  shared  my  en- 
thusiasm— "  You  are  worthy,*  he 
whispered,  "  to  visit  Italy."  This 
expression  of  gratified  affection,  flat- 
tering as  it  seemed,  sufficed  to  call  up  a 
tide  of  new  and  less  pleasing  emotions. 
I  thought  of  him  who  stored  my  infant 
memory  with  the  exploits  of  the  he- 
rocs  whose  giant  fonns  now  filled  my 
mind's  eye,  and  whose  pride  it  would 
have  been  to  guide  my  footsteps  to 
the  scenes  of  their  past  greatness. 
"  You  are  thinking  of  your  father," 
said  Ludovisi  mournfully,  and  the 
diirk  shade  which  passed  over  my  brow 
was  reflected  on  his  :  he  smiled  faint- 
ly, and  addetl,  "  Let  us  leave  Rome, 
and  transport  ourselves  to  England." 

We  proceeded  in  silence  till  we 
reached  the  garden,  (annexed  to  a  con« 
vent  now  burnt  down,)  which  con- 
tained the  object  of  our  pilgrimage,  a 
rude  sarcophagus  of  stone,  grievously 
injured  by  time  and  the  depredations 
of  sentimental  travellers.  It  is  wide 
enouch  to  have  held,  as  tradition  as- 
serts,  the  mortal  remains  of  the  two 
unhappy  lovers;  and  as  I  gazed  on 
the  narrow  house  which  closed  so  ear- 
ly and  so  fatally  on  their  loves  and 
misfortunes,  theirs  was  not  the  only 
ill-assorted  union  over  wliich  my  tears 
involuntarily  flowed.  If,  with  every 
excuse  tyranny  and  hatred  could  af- 
ford for  violating  filial  duty,  the  sim- 
ple Juliet  could  not  disarm  the  venge- 
ance of  Heaven,  what  has  she  to  look 
for,  who  has  rudely  severed  bonds  so 
light  and  tender,  that  the  liberty  thus 
acquired  seems  more  hateful  than  the 
tyranny  of  all  the  Capulets  !  O  my 
Helen .'  that  mind  must  be  diseased 
indeed,  to  which  the  classical  and  ro- 
mantic traditions  of  this  lovely  land 
thus  administer  the  poison  of  remorse ; 
a  remorse,  too,  which  I  can  hardly 
indulge  without  infringing  on  duties 
eijually  sacred.     May  you  never  tii- 
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till  OD  younelf  a  tcnfic  of  iniM^r/, 
which  it  if  alike  criminal  to  suppress 
or  indulge ! 

We  shall  remain  in  Verona,  irk- 
some aa  our  residenoe  daily  becomes, 
till  time  has  elapsed  for  an  answer  to 
the  letter  I  sgain  addressed  to  my  dear 
father  on  arriving  there,  or,  at  least, 
roj  former  one  from  Geneva.  I  leave 
to  yoUy  who  enjoy  the  happiness  of 
that  inteneourse  with  him,  which  I 
would  g;ive  worlds  to  recover,  to  com* 
inunicate  to  nim,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
the  tide  I  have  now  deposited  in  your 


friendly  bosom.  Time  has  beeuwhcii 
half  the  sadness  it  breathes  would 
have  called  forth  all  his  sympathy  for 
the  sorrows  of  a  stranger.  But  I  nave 
not  a  stranger's  claim  upon  his  wound* 
ed  spirit.  Write  to  me,  I  bes^ch  you, 
my  Helen,  and  tell  me  that  he  is  well 
and  happy,  1  would  have  said,  but  con« 
science  forbids  the  supposition,  even 
could  affection  endure  tne  thought- 
Tell  mc  that  he  is  benign  and  relent- 
ing, and  claim  the  blessings  of  your 
ever  attached 


ouaptxr  iv. 
William  IIampdln  to  1116  Sister. 


Vkvay,  August. 

Few  things,  my  dear  fanny,  were 
CTer  calculated  to  aflbrd  more  lively 
gratification  to  the  i)atriot,  the  philan- 
thropist, or  the  observer  of  nation.il 
character,  than  the  Fete  which  has 
just  been  celebrated  here,  by  the  vine- 
dressers of  1a  Vaux,  a  rocky  and  bar- 
ren district,  forming,  between  hau- 
sanne  and  this  place,  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  lake,  and  converted 
by  patient  industry  into  one  of  the 
most  productive  vineyards  in  Kuropc. 

Tnulition  assipis  the  remotest  an- 
tiquity to  this  festival,  in  which  sKrri|>- 
turc  history  is  strangely  blended  with 
heathen  mythology,  and  where  Bac- 
chus and  Noah  (whose  identity  much 
antiquarian  lore  has  been  wasted  to 
establish)  figure  side  by  side,  in  the 
same  pageant.  It  was  formerly  cele- 
brated once  in  seven  yrnrs,  when  vin- 
tages were  favourable  ;  but  the  baleful 
cfnrcts  of  the  French  Revolution,  pe- 
netrating even  into  the  pastoral  vales 
of  Switzerland,  having  interrupted  it 
for  above  two-and-twenty  years,  its 
restoration  has  been  attended  with 
prodigious  eclat;  and  such  was  the 
eagerness  to  be  present,  that  distin- 
guished foreiCTcrs  from  every  part  of 
Europe  hired,  even  months  before, 
rooms,  nay,  single  windows,  in  this 
little  town,  at  exorbitant  prices. 

We  almost  despaired  of  obtaining 
anything  like  suitable  accommodation 
for  Air  Selwyn,  whose  ardent  desire  to 
attend,  in  tne  hope  of  meeting  his 
daughter,  disposed  him,  however,  to 
put  up  with  every  inconvenience ;  had 
it  not  unfortunately  defcateil  itself  by 


bringing  on  an  attack  of  nervous  i^i^^cr, 
to  which  he  has  of  late  been  subject,  aiMl 
obliged  him  to  devolve  upon  me  (assist- 
ed by  the  previous  knowledge  of  her 
jH-Tson,  casually  obtained  bv  Madame 
de  Preville)  the  task  of  discovering 
his  fair  fugitive  oiiiong  tlic  thousands 
whom  the  fete  wouhl  bring  together. 
jMadame  de  P.  and  her  children  had 
already  ])roceeded  to  Vevay,  on  a  visit 
to  a  friend's  house,  and  as  I  did  not 
y:\r\\  1 1  retrace  my  steps  to  Cieneva,  I 
ins:>red  on  leaving  my  commodious 
VLhiele  to  bring  on  ^Ir  Sehvyn,  when 
able  to  travel,  and  glarlly  embraced 
tlie  proposal  of  joining  a  ]»arty  of 
young  GenevLse,  who  had  hired  and 
fitted  up  for  the  occasion  one  of  the 
ponderous  barks  usually  employed  in 
conveying  wood  from  the  opi)ositc 
shores  of  Savoy.  Covered  with  a  tem- 
porary awning,  provided  with  mat- 
tresses for  a  night  voyage,  and  victual- 
led fur  a  month's  cruize  at  least,  the 
galley  left  the  port  of  Geneva  before 
sunrise,  amid  tnosc  noisy  discharges 
of  artillory,  which  form  a  necessary 
ingredient  in  every  pleasurable  expe« 
dition  of  her  most  military  burghers 
—The  voyage  is  one  of  about  forty 
miles,  and,  as  the  crew,  consisting  of 
nearly  an  hundred  persons,  were  chiefly 
young  and  gay,  music  and  laughter 
beguiled  to  the  Genevesc  its  t<^um 
during  the  early  part  of  the  day ;  good 
cheer  enliveneu  tlie  afternoon,  and  as 
'*  boirc  comme  des  Suisses"  is  a  pro- 
verb yet  in  full  application,  evening 
saw  the  greater  part  of  the  coni])any 
hink  from  the  orgies  of  Bacchus  to 
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the  anns  of  Morpheus.  As  for  myself, 
having  vainly  endeavoured  during  the 
morning  to  extract  amusement  from 
jokes^  too  local  for  general  participa- 
tion, and  litde  edified  hy  the  vocal  ex- 
ertions of  the  sood  Swiss,  (who,  what- 
ever music  tney  may  have  in  their 
■ouls,  have  certainly  none  in  their 
▼oices,)  I  withdrew  into  a  quiet  comer, 
and  attempted  to  emhody  with  my 
pencQ  some  of  those  lovely  features  en 
the  Bunounding  scenery,  to  which 
neither  language  nor  art  can  do  justice. 

Onleavinfftheharhour,onedungrey 
tint  per^-adea  all  nature,  and  enveloped 
in  ita  twilight  mantle  alike  the  smiling 
badks  which  fHnge  the  lake,  the  sul- 
len masses  of  the  Jura,  and  the  slit- 
lering  pinnacles  of  the  distant  Alps : 
but  as  the  darkness  gradually  yielded 
before  the  approach  of  sunrise,  the 
latter  features  of  the  scene  assumed  a 
mijesty,  of  which  the  vapours  of  mid* 
day  too  frequently  rob  tne  less  active 
traveller. 

As  we  glided  imperceptiblj  along 
the  northern  shore,  the  opposite  side 
unfolded  a  prospect  nearlv  unrivalled 
in  the  world.  Beyond  tne  lake,  al- 
ready covered  vrith  busy  barks,  has- 
tening to  market,  rose  first  a  soft 
swelling  bank,  oloselv  studded  with 
villages  and  country  houses ;  next,  a 
range  of  woody  pasture  hills  from  S 
to  4000  feet  in  height ;  behind  them, 
rockr  mountains  of  6  to  8000  feet, 
pumlly  covered  with  snow  ;  and,  to 
crown  all,  Mont  Blanc,  in  snowy  ma- 
jesty, looking  like  a  pillar  of  some 
other  and  more  gigantic  world.  I  had 
already,  during  my  previous  residence 
of  some  weeks  at  Geneva,  been  elec- 
trified with  an  occasional  view  of  this 
stupendous  mountain,  its  hose  enve- 
loped in  vapours,  and  its  heavy  sum- 
mit, towering  alone,  for  above  the 
cloudy  region ;  I  had  also  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  see  it  glowing  at  sun- 
•et,  after  all  around  was  grey  and 
sombre,  with  the  richest  roseate  nues ; 
but  both  views  yielded,  in  sublimity 
and  interest,  to  its  present  aspect, 
when,  totally  free  firom  clouds  and 
▼apours,  its  glittering  needles  shot 
into  the  clear  azure  vault,  like  a  well- 
defined  rampart  of  crystal. 

Standing  over  alternately  along  the 
wooded  shores  of  Savoy,  and  the  rich 
slopes  of  die  Pays  da  Vaud,  varied 
with  eom  fields,  interspersed  with 
Bohle  walnut  trees ;— wepassed,  on  the 
JlrMe^  the  little  town  of  V ersoix  (once 
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designed,  by  the  ambition  of  FVanee,  to 
rivaland  crush  Geneva;  and  whose  un- 
finished harbour  and  ruinouabuHdina 
attest  the  fritility  of  power  and  wealth 
to  create  national  industry  and  pros- 
perity). Next  came  Ccppet,  in  whose 
celemrated  chateau  Necker  soo^t 
a  haven  horn  the  fickle  breath  of  po- 

e'  opinion,  and  his  dau^ter  a  le- 
from  a  despodsm  whl^induded 
even  literature  in  its  iron  grai^.  Nyoa 
with  its  antique  towers,  picturesquely 
seated  on  a  hiU ;  the  neat  and  lauling 
town  of  Rolle :  and  Morget,  uniting 
primitive  simpudty  with  commerdU 
activity,  successively  enlivened  the 
landscape ;  whUe  villages,  little  infe- 
rior in  neatness  and  prosperity,  lined 
the  banks,  and  lent  animation  to  the 
hills.  The  frowning  rampart  oi  the 
Jura  served,  by  its  dark  frame-work, 
to  set  off  the  glowing  picture. 

I  had  full  kisure  to  contemplate  it, 
and  sketch  iu  prindpd  featurea ;  for 
the  unrufiled  lake  reflected  them  but 
too  weU,  and,  notwithstanding  tho 
effbrts  of  the  numerous  passengers  at 
the  oars,  the  sluggbh  bark  mide  liu 
tie  progress — ^We  arrived  off  Lausanne 
as  the  setting;  sun  tinged  with  the 
richest  purple  the  danic  rodcs  of 
Mdllerie,  with  living  gold  the  widen- 
ing expanse  of  the  luce,  and  with  ro- 
seate hues  the  gladers  of  the  Valais; 
while  its  retreat  behind  the  dark  Ju- 
ra was  accompanied  with  masses  of 
heavy  douds,  trom  which,  and  other 
evmptoms  that  experience  had  ren- 
dered them  fomiliar  with,  our  boatmen 
prognosticate  one  of  those  sudden 
electric  squalls,  so  common  on  the 
lake,  and  thought  proper  to  put  in 
for  shdter  to  the  litUe  port  of  Ouchi. 

While  many  of  the  passengers  avail- 
ed themselves  of  this  drcumstance  to 
visit  acquaintances  in  the  town,  and 
others  sought,  along  the  quiet  diore;, 
the  refreshment  of  an  afternoon  baUi, 
(a  fovourite  one  with  the  Swiss  during 
this  sultry  season),  I  amused  myseff 
with  snatchine,  from  a  little  pier  run- 
ning out  into  the  lake,  a  hurried  sketch 
of  tne  fading  features  of  one  of  the 
loveliest  lanoscapes  in  the  world ;  and, 
when  light  foiled  me  to  admire  them, 
in  watching  the  progress  of  that  new 
and  interesting  object,  an  Alpine  storm. 

The  increasing  weight  of  the  atmo- 
sphere produced  a  degree  of  oppression 
and  a  sense  of  aw  Ail  antidpation,  soon 
heightened  by  the  growl  of  distant 
thunder.    By  a  strange  coinddence. 
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whidi  aknott  teemed  to  amount  to  a 
chaSeiige  to  Ubit  distant  enemy,  the 
good  Lamamiois  chose  at  this  moment 
to  aalate  the  Geneveae  flag  with  one 
of  their  usual  cannonades,  which  the 
baik  waa  duly  provided  with  the  means 
fsX.  retorninff,  uid  to  the  sharp  popping 
of  which,  the  indignant  muttering  of 
the  mighty  elements  formed  a  deep 
and  hollow  hass.  To  the  salute  of  ar« 
tfflcrjsnooecded  a  discharge  of  rockets, 
whid  the  insulted  liqghtninffs  speedily 
annOiilated  by  opening,  in  nalf-a*do« 
aendiflferent  quarters,  absolute  streams 
of  file.  The  triumph  of  nature  was 
eelehrated  by  responsive  peals  of  truly 
awful  thunder,  reverberating  amid 
the  recesses  of  Uie  mountains,  and  re- 
bounding, in  the  true  spirit  of  Lord 
Bjron's  exquisite  description,  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Jura. 

Not  even  that  description,  match- 
leas  aa  it  is,  can  give  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  delightful  horrors  of  a  night- 
storm  on  the  Leman,  particularly  when 
enjoyed,  aa  in  my  case,  without  the 
alloy  of  anxiety  for  my  personal  safetv, 
inseparable.  I  should  think,  from  fina- 
ing  one's  self  embarked  during  a  storm 
with  such  ill-eonstructed  bMts,  and 
timorous  boatmen. 

Secure  as  it  seemed,  I  was  soon, 
however,  dislodged  from  my  position 
on  the  pier  by  Uie  awaken^  furv  of 
two  new  elements :  One  of  those  elec- 
tric gusts  (^  wind  peculiar  to  the  lake, 
with  inconceivable  violence  and 


rapidity ;  and  covering,  as  it  rushed 
from  the  dark  recesses  of  the  Valais, 
the  smooth  expanse  with  whitening 
billows,  in  less  than  ten  minutes  lash- 
ed the  tranquil  bay  in  which  the  bark 
lay,  into  no  ignoble  representation  of 
a  stormy  sea. — I  kept  my  post,-  until 
the  waves  fairly  broke  over  the  little 
jett^,  and,  awakening  apprehensions 
for  the  safety  of  the  loosely  moored 
fishing-boats,  brought  out  tne  whole 
population  interested  in  their  preser- 
vation, men,  women,  and  children, 
wading  in  the  surf,  gesticulating, 
swearing,  and  bawling,  while  the  wind, 
perpetually  extinguishing  their  lights, 
lefi  the  groui>es  only  partially  illu- 
mined br  the  vivid  ligntning;  forming 
a  scene  I  shall  never  forget,  and  from 
the  enjoyment  of  which  I  was  reluc- 
tantly driven  by  the  torrenta  of  almost 
tropual  rain,  which  form  the  usual 
finale  of  an  Alpine  storm. 

Most  of  the  stragglers  had  now  re- 
joined the  bark ;  and,  too  much  ac- 
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customed  to  such  scenes  to  view 
them  with  peculiar  interest,  were 
concluding  the  evening  by  a  joyous 
supper.  Not  particularly  mdined  by 
the  previous  scene  for  festive  jocula- 
rity, and  feeling  besides  a  alight  de« 
gree  of  indisposition  from  the  disa- 
greeable rocking  of  the  boEit  in  its  now 
perturbed  haven,  I  threw  myself  down 
on  a  mattress  to  seek  repose,  having 
desired  to  be  awakened  as  soon  as  the 
subsiding  of  the  storm  and  rise  of  the 
moon  should  permit  us  to  resume  our 
progress.  About  two  in  the  morning 
I  looked  out,  and,  as  if  lulled  by  the 
wand  of  some  mighty  enchanter,  the 
waters  slept  plaadly  in  the  bright 
moonlight.  We  had  stood  over  to  the 
Savoy  shore,  and  were  under  those 
rocks  of  MeiUerie,  still  rugged,  but  no 
longer  inaccessible,  since  tne  hand  of 
Napoleon  usurped  from  their  base 
one  of  the  finest  and  most  frequented' 
roads  in  Europe.  Opposite,  on  a  little 
eminence,  the  moonbeams  fell  on  the 
Chateau  de  Clarcns,  whose  formal  ter- 
races,  and  tamely  profitable  vineyards, 
aslitde  resemble  Rousseau's  imi^nary 
groves,  as  the  sober  realities  of  ufe  do 
tne  creations  of  his  glowing  fancy.  A 
bright  speck  on  the  distant  waters, 
shone  the  castle  of  Chillon,  which  has 
added  the  name  of  Lord  Byron  to  his 
own  bright  catalogue  of  poets  of 
these  shores.  Few  men  have  ever  so 
singularly  combined  the  eloquence 
and  deep  passion  of  Rousseau,  with 
the  sarcastic  powers  of  the  Bard  of 
Femey.  One  might  really  apply  to  him 
the  well-known  lines — 

"  Nature,  exhausted,  could  no  farther  go. 
To  make  a  third,  she  join'd  the  former 
two." 
A  favourable  breeze  springing  un^ 
enabled  us  to  make  a  long  stretdi 
across,  and  brought  us  witmn  a  mile 
or  two  of  Vevay ;  and  on  approaching 
the  shore,  the  hi^  road,  (which  doeely 
skirts  it)  presented  a  truly  singular 
spectacle.  Circumscribed,  by  the  great 
value  of  the  acHoinins  vineyards,  be- 
tween two  walls,  with  only  space  at 
certain  intervals  for  two  carriages  to 
pass,  it  exhibited  an  endless  file  of 
vehicles  of  every  form  and  dimendonj^ 
of  which  the  rear  seemed,  in  sporting 
phrase,  to  have  little  chance  of  being 
"  in  at  the  death,"  and  of  which  the 
component  parts  were  restrained  to  a 
sluggish  equality  ot  pace,  according 
illwith  the  impatience  of  the  distanced. 
A  dashing  English  landau  and  four 
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"  crawling  like  snail  unwillingly/'  its 
energies  cramped  by  a  huge  bay-cart, 
loaded  with  gaily-dressed  peasants, 
whose  bursts  of  merriment  outraged 
the  ears  of  the  discontented  belles  be- 
hind. A  light  char  k  cote  imprisoned 
between  two  ponderous  German  bcr« 
lines,  occasionally  availed  itself  of  a 
wider  part  of  the  road  to  make  a  start, 
the  effect  of  which  was  usually  to 
create  confusion,  without  materially 
advancing  the  interest  of  the  trans- 
g^retssor. 

A  heavy  rain,  which  ushered  in  the 
approach  of  dawn^  cast  a  damp  over 
the  minds  as  well  as  bodies  of  the  ca- 
valcade, and  substituted,  for  the  fear 
of  arriving  late,  the  more  serious  ap« 
prehension  that  the  fete  would  be  post- 
poned. Chilled  and  disheartened,  our 
lately  jovial  crew  arrived  in  port  about 
four  o  clock,  and  while  the  greater  part 
remained  on  board  to  breakfast,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  principal  inn,  where  I 
hoped  to  meet  some  English  acquaint- 
ance. 

Never  did  modem  times  afford  an 
npter  image  of  the  confusion  of  Habcl, 
than  reigned  on  this  eventful  inoniing 
in  every  corner  of  the  usually  com- 
fortable and  well-rcgulate<l  auborge 
of  the  Trois  Couroncs !  Tlie  spacious 
saloon  teemed  with  parties  of  every 
nation  under  Heaven,  breakfasting, 
(if  such  a  term  may  be  applied  to 
those  who  have  never  been  in  btd,) 
while  the  cloudy  and  unpromising 
dawn  struggled  faintly  with  the  expi- 
ring tallow  candles.  The  celerity  with 
which  the  various  groups  were  sup- 
plied with  their  national  requisites, 
from  cotclettes,  omelettes,  &c  washed 
down  with  viii  de  la  cote,  to  the  pecu- 
liarly Knglish  refreshment  of  tea  and 
toast,  was  truly  admirable;  and  the 
mingled  sounds  which  assailed  my 
car,  of  German,  French,  true  guttural 
High  Dutch,  broad  Scotch,  and  native 
Irish,  might  have  baffled  all  the  ety- 
moI(^i8ts  in  Europe. 

As  cold,  in  my  case,  predominated 
over  hunger,  I  soon  withdrew  to  the 
adjoining  kitchen,  where  a  dozen 
cooks,  and  twice  as  many  assistants, 
could  scarce  keep  pace  with  the  inces- 
sant demands  on  their  activity  for 
dejeuners  a  la  fourchette ;  while  mar- 
mites,  capacious  as  the  cauldron  of 
Meg  jVterrilies,  sent  forth  steatns 
prophetic  of  the  joys  of  dinner.  The 
very  stairs  and  lobbies  of  the  ir.u 
prcrffitwal  with  a  moving  mafis  of  tru- 
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vellers  unable  to  gain  admittance  into 
the  crowded  chambers. 

In  this  tide,  I  descried  a  young 
friend,  who  congratulated  himself  on 
having,  some  days  before,  paid  down 
three  guineas  for  a  small  bed-room, 
into  which  sanctum  sanctorum  he  was 
triumphantly  conducting  me  to  break- 
fast, when,— oh !  the  vanity  of  human 
foresight! — finding  the  door  locked, 
he  was  informed  by  the  fille  de  cham- 
bre,  that  his  twenty-four  hours',  pos- 
session could  only  commence  with  the 
usual  morning  exit  of  its  present  oc- 
cupant, a  fat-headed  German,,  whom 
neither  anxiety  about  the  /ete,  nor 
the  vacarme  (fenfer  around  him,  could 
rouse  from  between  his  beds  of  down. 
Six  o'clock,  the  hour  appointed  for  the 
commencement  of  the  fete,  meanwhile 
approached,  and  though  heavy  clouds 
still  impended,  yet^  as  the  rain  had 
ceased,  the  authorities,  amid  a  general 
chorus  of  hopes,  fears,  and  progno»- 
tics,  decided  it  should  proceed. 

By  previous  agreement  with  Ma^ 
dame  de  Prevllle,  I  escorted  her  and 
her  party  as  early  as  we  could  obtain 
admittance  to  the  places  we  had  se- 
cured on  the  immense  scaffolding 
erected  in  the  market-place,  around 
the  spot  destined  for  the  pageant,  that 
from  our  commanding  situation  we 
might  be  able  to  scrutinize  the  various 
groups  as  tliey  appeared  in  succession, 
in  the  hope  (which  I  grieve  to  tell 
you  was  not  realised)  of  recognising 
the  striking  and  well-remembered  fi- 
gure of  her  truant  niece.  Many  a 
fair  English  face  did  I  gaze  upon, 
with  what  must  have  been  set  down 
for  impertinent  curiosity,  in  hopes  of 
tracing,  amid  the  smiles  which  lit  up 
every  countenance,  the  shade  of  me- 
lancholy which  I  was  sure  would  lin- 
ger on  the  brow  of  Selwyn's  daugh- 
ter ;  but  in  vain.  The  assembled 
thousands  had  now  taken  their  sta- 
tions, and  the  estrade  itself,  with  its 
endless  variety  of  gay  dress  and  fiin- 
tastic  costumes,  formed  no  inconsider- 
able part  of  the  j/xr///f  A?.  This  waa 
got  up  in  a  style  which  really  would 
not  have  disgraced  the  grana  opera, 
though  theactors  were  only  six  hundred 
peasants  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  and 
though  it  retained  many  of  the  plea- 
sing characteristics  of  a  rural  festivaL 
It  commenced  by  crowning,  with  ap- 
propriate speeches,  the  twelve  most 
successful  cultivators  of  the  vine ;  after 
which, a  inagniticeht  procession  (kfiled 
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before  lu,  consistlDg  of  Ccres^  Pomona, 
BacchiUy  &e.  most  sumptuously  and 
classically  attired,  borne  in  elegant 
cars  by  their  appropriate  attendants, 
priota,  bacchanals,  &c.  followed  by 
cardenerBy  haymakers,  reapers,  vine- 
ureaaera,  and  milkmen,  in  perfect  cos- 
tome,  each  bearinir  the  implements 
of  their  laboora,  of  which  tney  gave 
pantomimic  representations,  mingled 
with  national  songs  and  dances.  The 
ground  was  kept  by  100  fine-looking 
men,  dressed  k  la  Henri  Quatre,  in 
the  becoming  style  of  the  Cent  Suisses. 
Little  ^la,  fancifully  dressed,  danced 
like  fiuriea  before  the  several  god- 
dcises  ;  real  milkmen  from  the  moun- 
taina,  leading  their  cows,  sung  the 
Ram  des  Vaches,  while  the  .pleased 
animab  licked  their  hands  dunng  the 
well-known  soutid.  The  most  gro- 
tesque feature  of  the  scene  was  old 
Father  Noah  with  his  &nij{y,  in  a 
vine-dad  cottage,  drawn  (as  ifere  a 
forge,  a  wine-press,  &c.)  by  four  fine 
hones,  ffuXy  caparisoned.  The  whole 
doaed  with  a  village  wedding,  in  which 
the  dresses  preserved  faithfully  the 
ancient  Swias  costume,  while  a  baron 
and  baroness,  in  the  most  exaggerated 
one  of  the  last  century,  walkra  a  mi- 
nuet to  grace  their  vassals'  nuptials 
in  a  style  of  admirable  burlesque. 
AH  the  aoDgs  (composed  for  the  occa- 
sion) were,  of  course,  in  praise  of  agri- 
culture, and  its  concomitants  peace 
and  liberty  ;  and  the  concourse  of  free 
and  happypeasantry  assembled  on  the 
occasion  afforded  the  most  appropri- 
ate illustration  to  their  patriouc  effu- 
sions* 

A  very  joyous  and  brilliant  confu- 
sion took  place,  when,  the  first  exhi- 
bition bdng  over,  the  various  groups 
mingled  promiscuously  in  the  square, 
and  partook  of  refreshments  literally 
provided.  The  little  blue,  green,  and 
pink  fairies  skipped  about,  emancipa- 
ted from  their  previous  restraint;  the 
bicchanalspaid  real  instead  of  figura- 
tive worship  to  Bacchus;  while  the 
little  god  himself,  a  beautiful  boy  of 
seven  years  old,  declaring  he  would 
not  be  Bacchus  for  notliing,  exchan- 
ged his  empty  cup  of  ceremony  for 
a  full  one.  When  all  were  rested 
and  refreshed,  the  procession  peram- 
bulated the  streets  of  the  town,  and 
returned  in  the  afternoon,  to  exhibit 
again  at  half-price  before  those  who 
had  been  previously  disappointed  of 
pLices  on  the  ccafiblding.  The  scene 
closed  with  all  the  six  bundrul  .icfors 
YoL.  XXL 
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sitting  down  to  a  plentiful  and  joyous 
repast,  provided  for  them  under  the 
spreading  trees  of  the  public  walk, 
where  the  object  of  the  meeting,  I 
assure  you,  was  not  forgotten,  and 
where,  before  the  Cent  Suisses  could 
verify  their  national  proveri),  they 
were  obliged  to  dispose  of  their  flow- 
ing beards,  dther  b^  sticking  them  in 
their  hats  or  putting  them  in  thdr 
pockets.  A  brilliant  mII  was  given  in 
the  evening.  Never  did  fete  go  off*  bet* 
ter,  or  give  more  general  satisfaction. 
Mine  would  have  been  unmingled, 
had  I  been  successful  in  the  object  of 
my  search  after  Selwyn's  daughter, 
who  was  certainly  not  among  the 
spectators;  though,  before  the  fete 
closed,  an  affecting  inddent  gave  me 
for  a  moment  the  strongest  hopes. 
During  the  afternoon,  when  the  whole 
concourse  of  natives  and  strangers  had 
deserted  the  town  to  witpess  £e  ban- 
quet on. the  quav,  I  had  strolled  up  to 
one  of  the  hotels  to  reiterate  my  in* 
quiries  as  to  its  late  and  present  in- 
mates ;  when  a  carriage,  apparently 
from  Italy,  drove  furiously  up  to  tlie 
door,  containing  an  interesting-looking 
pair,  evidently  labouring  (the  lady  par- 
ticularly) under  severe  anxiety,  and  the 
contrast  of  whose  agitation  with  the 
scene  of  tumultuous  festivity  I  had 
just  witnessed,  was  very  striking.  It 
immediately  occurred  to  me  as  a  pos- 
sible case,  that  our  ruuaways,  hearing 
of  Mr  Selwyn's  arrival  in  Switzerland, 
had  predpitately  returned  from  Italy 
to  seek  him,  and  that  the  inquiries, 
which  they  made  in  the  most  eager 
manner,  while  fresh  horses  were  pre- 
paring, related  to  him,  particularly  aa 
Greneva  was  their  destination.  Pos- 
sessed with  this  idea,  I  could  not  help 
listening,  and  soon  found  that  their 
object  was  a  more  melancholy  one, 
and  that  by  a  singular  coincidence  I 
was  better  enabled  than  any  other 
person  to  give  the  distressing  particu- 
lars. For  this  purpose,  I  requested  to 
speak  with  the  gentleman,  and  advi- 
sing the  btfautiful  young  woman  (for 
whom  my  heart  bleiJ)  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  present  stillness  of  the  inn 
to  procure  a  little  repose,  I  reluctantly 
informed  her  husbimil,  that  the  bro- 
ther of  whom  they  were  in  agonizing 
pursuit,  had  breatlicd  his  last  at  Ge- 
neva, about  ten  days  before,  and  that, 
finding  him  entirely  unknown  to  any 
one  there,  as  a  mere  casual  passenger, 
^Ir  Selwyn  and  myself  had  undetUtox 
the  mclanc\\o\'y  o^cc  oi  \vj\xv^  \»* 
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head  in  the  grave  with  every  demon- 
stration of  respect,  which  his  relatives, 
if  present,  conld  have  paid.  The 
stranger  warmly  thanked  me  for  this 
act  of  common  humanity  to  a  country- 
man, and  informed  me  that  the  young 
man,  having  imprudently  exposed 
himself  to  the  heats  of  Italy,  and  con- 
tracted the  country  fever,  had  still 
more  fittally  insisted  on  travelling 
under  its  influence.  That  he  and  his 
wife,  (who  had  separated  from  him 
previous  to  his  illness,)  lost  no  time, 
immediately  on  hearing  of  it,  in  fol- 
lowing him  to  Milan,  where  they 
hopeoto have  found  him  convalescent ; 
but  on  learning  from  a  judicious  Eng- 
lish phvsician  there,  the  situation  in 
whicn  ne  had  undertaken  his  head- 
strong journey  thence,  thev  had  anti- 
cipate the  very  worst,  ana  only  flat- 
tered themselves  they  might  arrive  in 
time  to  save  him  from  dying  among 
strangers.  This,  however,  added  he, 
we  have  now  less  reason  to  deplore,  as 
'every  alleviation  of  so  distressing  a 
cafe,  seems  to  have  been  afforded  by 
the  disinterested  kindness  of  his  coun- 
trymen. 

Leaving  my  new  acquaintance  to 
impart  the  melancholy  result  of  his 
inquiries  to  his  poor  wife,  and  to  make 
arrangements  for  proceeding  imme- 
diatelv  as  far  as  Lausanne,  to  avoid 
the  irksome  bustle  of  the  fete,  I  with- 
drew to  write  a  few  lines  of  an  eoually 
unacceptable  character  to  my  triend 
Selwyn,  to  inform  him  of  my  disap- 
pointment, and  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  the  stranger,  who  eagerly  embraced 
the  opportunity  of  making  personal  ac- 
knowledgments to  him  ror  his  kind- 


ness to  his  brother.  This  affecting 
incident  having  inspired  me  with  a 
thorough  disindination  for  the  remain- 
ing festivities  at  Veva^,  I  embraced 
the  offer  of  my  new  fnend,  of  a  seat 
in  his  carriage  as  far  as  Lausanne, 
anxious,  if  possible,  to  be  of  further 
use  to  this  interesting  pair,  and  think- 
ing that  town  a  more  eligible  place  in 
which  to  pass  the  time  till  Selwyn  was 
able  to  join  me.  Here  then  I  am  set 
down  in  one  of  the  oddest  and  most 
inconvenient  towns  in  Europe,  but 
the  beauty  of  whose  site  and  prospects 
atones  for  the  absurdity  of  its  position, 
upon  hills  which  are  some  of  thofu 
inaccessible  to  a  carriage.  Its  neigh- 
bourhood abounds  with  delightful  vil- 
las ;  and  had  I  been  aware  how  infi- 
nitely its  walks  and  rides  excel  those 
of  Geneva,  I  should  not  have  devoted 
to  the  former  so  large  a  portion  of  my 
sun\mer.  Lausanne  has  for  an  idler 
the  additional  advantage  of  Circles,  or 
Clubs,  affording  periodical  publica- 
tions of  all  nations,  to  which  a  stran- 
ger at  all  comm§  ilfaut  can  easily  pro- 
cure an  introduction. 

I  send  this  enormous  packet  by 
my  new  friends  the  Wentworths,  who 
propose  returning  to  England  with  all 
possible  expedition,  and  with  whom, 
I  think,  you  will  be  pleased.  I  find 
they  are  well  acquainted  with  several 
of  our  nearest  connexions. 

Yon  shall  hear  again  from  the  Ita- 
lian side  of  the  ^Ips,  for  which  I  now 
begin  to  feel  not  a  little  impatience. 
In  the  meantime,  believe  me  yours, 
&c. 

W.H. 
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WIZZBRDE    WYNKIN  S  DETHE. 

Ane  Auncient  Ballad, 

The  Winorde's  een  grewe  derke  and  dimme ; 

Hyi  troabUedde  mynde  waU  lyke  the  lea, 
Whenne  the  waayes  splashhe  hye  to  the  hendiog  skye;. 

And  wyld  stonne  wynndes  houl  dismallye. 

The  Wuierde's  een  grewe  dulle  ande  dimme ; 

Hee  shooke  hvs  lokkis  offe  grizzledde  whyte,— 
And  sammonaedde  hyi  kynsmen  toe  come  toe  hym-— 

They  stode  by  hys  bedde  twixt  die  daye  ande  nycht. 

Hee  Ivflted  uppe  hys  skjnnye  wrinkledde  honde ; 

HoUowe  wtM  hys  Toice,  and  dredde  toe  hear. 
As  the  mydnight  Uaste  cominge  flychteringe  past 

The  kirk-yarde's  throughstanes  drear. 

''  I  maye  notte  praye— I  daure  notte  praye— -" 
'Twas  thus  the  wytheredde  oulde  manne  saide, 

"  But  I  must  awaie  ere  the  glymmer  o&  day> 
Toe  the  darksome  knddes  offe  the  deadde. 

"  I  muste  now  awaie — aronde  the  roofe 
Arre  Feeyndes  uprysen  from  the  yerde  beneathe ; 

See,  see  their  fierce  eyne,  and  herke  to  their  cryen. 
And  the  gryndinge  offe  their  yron  teethe. 

''  Myne  houre  is  come,  yette  I  shrynk  fro  the  doome, 
Whilke  mee  deedes  haye  deseryit  soe  wdle ; 

Oh !  whattewolde  I  give,  weren  itte  myne  toe  live, 
Butte  toe  rescue  mee  speerit  ho  belle ! 

"  The  Feeyndes  have  come  fro  theire  derk  myrk  home, 
Toe  carrye  mee  doune  toe  theire  Mastere  grmime ; 

Forre  yeres  thryce  seven,  I  have  mockedde  atte  heavenne, 
Ande  payit  tne  bloddye  kaine  toe  hymme. 

"  Herke  toe  the  stormme  as  itte  howllis  wythoutte— 
Toe  die  roaringe  blastte,  ande  the  rushinge  rainne ; 

There  arre  yemmerings  dire,  atte  the  chyoimneye  toppe ; 
The  ravene  croakes  at  the  batteredde  pane. 

"  Kowe  hearkene  mee  voice,  kynde  kynsfolke  alle, 

I  pry  thee  now  herkene  toe  mee, 
Orre  youre  lyfe  belowe  wvth  feare  ande'wyth  woe 

Shin  trobbledde  ande  derkenedde  bee. 

''  Whenne  mee  eyne  dose  deeppe,  in  Dethe's  dredde  sleepe, 

And  Btyffens  mee  corpse  wyth  colde, 
Inne  ane  Hollan  sheete  wrappe  mee  hede  and  feete, 

Ere  roydnycht  belle  bathe  tolledde. 

"  Ande  keipe  werde  bye  mee  bedde,  Imtte  lette  bee  saide 

Norre  requiemme,  hymme,  norre  pray  ere, 
Else^e  foulle  Feeyndes  theye  wolde  sweepe  awaie 

Mee  corpse  throe  the  starre-lit  ayre. 
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**  Butte  laye  mee  doonne  inne  ane  coffinne  meete^ 

Norre  wordde  be.BpqkkeD,  norre  tere  be  shedde ; 
Ande  lette  aue  grene  wythe  bee  tiedde  toe  the  feete, 

Ande  ane  grene  wytne  toe  the  hede. 

''  Ande  carrye  mee  outte,  ere  Daie'a  fyrst  streeke 

Illoominnes  the  mystte-cledde  playne^ 
Forre  ifie  the  rcdde  cokke  crowe^  I  am  doomit  toe  woe, 

Ande  an  ever  ande  aye  offe  painne ! 

"  Toe  the  kirke  offe  Dumgrec  ye  muste  carrye  mee, 

fiye  the  wythies  grene  atte  hede  ande  foote ; 
fioke,  candle,  ande  belle  there  maye  nottc  bee, 

Ande  Ictte  all  bee  stylle  ande  mute. 

^'  Soe,  whenne  ye  come  toe  the  aahe-treen  wylde, 

Thatte  sproutte  fro  the  derke  hille-toppe, 
Futte  mee  coffinne  doun  onne  the  Elfinne-stone, 

Ande  stonde  aloofe,  as  there  ye  stoppe. 

"  Take  ane  yonge  raven  and  caste  her  uppc— 

Iffe  shee  perce  awaie  throo  the  ayre^ 
Allc  welle  mave  bee ;  butte  iffe  onne  tree 

Shee  foldes  ner  wynges— bewaare  T 

Thrice  moanedde  the  Wizzerde  ere  hee  passedde; 

And  thrice  hee  wavit  hys  arm  onne  hie ; 
Loudde  howlit  wythoutte  the  fearfuUe  bUiatey 

Ande  swepte  the  hauntedde  cottage  bye. 

Thcnne  rose  loudde  soundes  ofib  woe  ande  waile, 

Arounde  the  roofib-tree,  ande  throo  the  skyes ; 
Ande  skryekes  were  herde  on  the  moaninge  gaile ; 

Ande  cries — whilke  were  notte  earthlye  cries ! 

Theye  lokit  in  drede  onne  the  Wizzerde  dede, 

Ane  sylente  horrour  came  o'ere  themme  aUe; 
He  was  chille,  colde  daye :  alle  muveless  laye 

The  sheddowe  ofib  hys  fece  againste  the  waUe. 

Their  eyen  were  fixedde ;  their  tongues  were  stille; 

Theye  hymnedde  noe  hymn,  theye  praied  no  prayere ; 
The  wolfe-doug  alone  gave  ane  piteous  mone. 

As  terroure  bristledde  hys  shaggedde  haire. 

Then  theye  shroudded  the  corpse  inne  ane  wynding  sheetc. 
And  screwedde  itte  the  reddye  coffinne  withinne  ; 

Theye  fastenedde  grene  wythes  to  the  hede  ande  feete. 
Syne  watchit  till  the  paaling  staires  grew  thinne. 

Greye  daune  glimmerit  on  banke  ande  brae  ; 

The  starres  were  goinge  outte  one  bye  one ; 
Whenne  mountinge  each  onne  the  browne  ande  greye, 

Theye  have  their  frichtfuUe  taske  begunne. 

• 
Three  have  mountit  their  steedes  ofi*e  greye ; 

Three  have  mountit  their  steedes  o&  browne ; 
Ere  the  fyrste  strycke  ofie  daie,  theye  have  borne  awaie 

The  wizzerde's  o^nne  o'ere  dale  ande  downe. 
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They  iparedde  notte  whippe--4hey  sparedde  notte  npime^ 
Tbroo  the  dawnmg^  theye  Bcouredde  awaie— «waie— 

The  hreathinge  hroke  fro  their  steedes  like  smoke ; 
Ande  foame  fro  their  flankes  like  oceanne  spraye. 

Like  hyrde  thatte  whirrs  fro  the  pouncingc  hawke^ 

Like  hare  thatte  scuddes  fro  yellinge  hounde. 
They  tumedde  notte  backe  fro  their  pantinge  trakke ; 

Awaie  and  awaie  did  theye  beare  ande  bownde. 

Awaie  and  awaie,  over  hanke  ande  brae, 
Theye  fledde  wythe  the  corpse  offe  the  Wizzerde  onne ; 

Untille  theye  made  halte  atte  the  rowande-treen, 
Ande  restedde  itte  doune  onne  the  Elfinne-stone. 

Straighte  ane  sadden  soande  uprose  fto  the  gronnde, 

Ande  across  the  heathe  wente  boominge  wide ; 
Eache  helde  bye  the  bitte  hys  stiurtledde  steede, 

Lystenninge  inne  fere  whatte  mycht  betyde ! 

Two  fire-eyned  bnlles  came  beUowinge  onne, 

Wyth  shyning  home  ande  tramplinge  hoofib ; 
Their  mychty  cries,  and  their  flashinge  eyes. 

Made  the  startledde  watchcfcs  stonde  aloofe. 

Blakke  was  eache  hyde  as  the  starlesse  nycht ; 

Brighte  as  redde  fyre  werre  their  glancing  eyne ; 
Volumes  oWe  smokke  ftom  eaehe  nostrille  braloce,  « 

Beneath  themme  serotchedde  was  the  grassye  grene. 

Huge  stacgeringe  onne  toe  the  corpse  theye  wente, 

Wyth  lashinge  tailes,  and  beUowinges  loudde ; 
Throo  the  wjtmes  grene  their  homnes  they  bente, 

Ande  awaie  Inne  wrethe,  like  ane  thundere-dondde. 

Echoedde  the  grene  hiUes  their  bdlowinges  hersbe. 
As  wyth  routte  ande  roare  theye  flounderit  onne  ; 

The  horsemenne  pnrsuedde,  thioo  strathe  and  woode 
In  blude  to  the  rowells  their  spnrres  haye  gone. 

Inne  pursute  hollo !  inne  pnrsute  theye  goe, 

The  pantinge  ridere,  ande  foaminge  steede ; 
Over  holte  ande  deane,  with  the  comnne  betweene, 

The  blakke  bulles  galloppinge  leade. 


Weatlin,  westlin  their  course  theye  heldi 
Wyth  lashinge  tailes  toe  the  rysinge  sunne : 

The  norses  snortedde,  the  horsemenne  halloedde. 
Such  chase  onne  grene  sward  was  neyire  runne ! 

Awaie  and  awaie  toe  ane  hille  toppe  derlce^ 
The  rydderes  hurriedde  toe  halte  themme  there : 

But  they  flounderedde  awaie,  withoutte  stopge  orre  staye. 
Toe  tne  next  hille-top  throo  the  ayre. 

Hershe  echoingse  fille  eyerye  Nithsdale  hille ; 

The  blakke-<»k  crowinge  forsoke  the  heathe ; 
Dcepe  murmuringe  ranne  the  watere  oflfe  Branne 

Their  unearthly  flychte  beneathe. 
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Thenne  the  steedes  were  turneddey  the  vale  was  triedde ; 

Batte  the  hlakke  bulls  lefte  themme  farre  behuide. 
Grene-swairde  trainpleres  musie  evere  faile, 

Whenne  matchedde  wyth  treaderes  offe  winde. 

Vette  awaie  and  awaie^  throo  the  strathe  rode  theye. 
O'er  meadowe,  and  marish,  ande  springe^  and  banke ; 

The  toil-droppes  felle  fro  eache  brenning  brow ; 
The  frothe  fro  eache  reekinge  flanke. 

Ande^  whenne  the  Closebume  heichtes  they  wonne, 
Ande  theye  saw  Loch  Ettrichte  gleaminge  wide, 

Wyth  roare  ande  yelle,  thatte  mycht  stertle  helle. 
The  bttllea  phingedde  hedelonge  inne  the  tide ! 

Sanke  the  blakke  bulles  doune ;  the  ooffinne  sanke 

Inne  the  wave,  wyth  ane  splashinge  sounde ; 
Thenne  the  wateres  theye  dosedde,  ande  alle  reposeddi 

Inne  unearthlye  peace  arounde. 

Itte  was  soe  stille  thatte,  afarre  onne  the  hille. 
The  marmure  offe  twinklinge  leaves  was  hearde ; 

Ande  the  lapsinge  shrille  offe  the  mountaine  rille, 
Ande  the  nymne-nottes  off  earlye  byrde. 

Onne  the  moorlande  dreare,  forre  numye  an  yeare. 

The  Wizzerde's  dolefiille  shielinge  stoode ; 
Twas  shunnedde  bye  alle ;  ande,  atte  eveninge  fidle, 

Wyth  the  loridde  flames  off  bremstone  glowed. 

Butte  the  windes  ofib  Heavene,  ande  the  rainnes  oflfe  Heavene, 
Beatte  itte  doune ;  ande  noughte  is  standinge  nowe. 

Save  the  molderinge  rydge  offis  ane  moss-growne  walle, 
Sparedde  bye  the  shudderinge  farmere  s  ploughe. 

Oh,  wandere  notte  neare,  whenne  Nychte  frownes  dreare, 

Fone  whenne  travellerea  hurrye  past, 
WHle  ofte  aryse  loud  unworldlye  cries, 

Offe  waile  ande  ofie  woe,  onne  the  blaste. 

Ande  the  spectre  bulles  totse  their  homes  onne  bye, 

Ande  amidde  the  darkneise  roare, 
Ande  spleshe  the  createdde  waves  toe  the  skye, 

Ande  shaake  the  rockye  shore* 

Ande  atte  Wintere-tide,  whenne  the  cold  moone  shines 

On  the  glytteringe  ice  ande  the  sperklinge  snowe, 
Dismalle  soundes  awake  onne  the  firozxene  lake, 
*  Ande  the  Wizzerde's  tongue  ye  knowe. 

Shunne  these  soundes  unbleste-^forre  that  Wizzerde's  reste, 

Norre  Bedesman  praied,  norre  belle  dide  tolle ; 
Norre  graves^ne  preste  on  by*  peijuredde  breste,— 

Graniercye  on  his  soulle ! 

A 
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ON  MURDCK  C0N8IDERBD  A8  ONE  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  Blackwood^ s  Magazine* 

S1R9 
Ws  have  all  heard  of  a  Society  for  thVl^iiiotion  of  Vice,  of  the  Hell-Fire 
Club,  &c.     At  Brighton  I  think  it  was  that  a  Society  was  formed  for  the  Sup- 
pression of  Virtue.  That  Society  was  itself  suppressed — but  I  am  sorry  to  say 
thtt  another  exists  in  Liondon,  of  a  character  still  more  atrocious.     In  ten- 
dency, it  may  be  denominated  a  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Murder  ; 
bat,  aceordins  to  their  own  delicate  tu^n/uurjuoc^  it  is  styled — ^The  Society  of 
Connoisseurs  m  Murder.    They  profess  to  be  curious  in  homicide ;  amateurs 
tnd  dilettanti  in  the  various  modes  of  bloodshed ;  and,  in  short,  Murder-Fan- 
ders.     Every  fresh  atrocity  of  that  class,  which  the  police  annals  of  Europe 
bring  up,  they  meet  and  criticise  as  they  would  a  picture,  statue,  or  other 
work  of  art.    But  X  need  not  trouble  myself  with  any  attempt  to  describe 
the  spirit  of  their  proceedings,  as  you  will  collect  that  much  better  Arom  one 
of  the  Monthly  Lectures  read  before  the  Society  last  year.    This  has  fallen 
into  my  handff  accidentally,  in  spite  of  all  the  vigilance  exercised  to  keep  their 
transactions  from  the  public  eye.  The  publication  of  it  will  alarm  them ;  and 
my  purpose  is  that  it  should.    For  I  would  much  rather  put  them  down 
quietly,  by  an  appeal  to  public  opinion  through  you,  than  bv  such  an  exposure 
of  names  as  would  follow  an  appeal  to  Bow- street ;  whicn  last  appeal,  how- 
ever, if  this  should  fail,  I  must  positively  resort  to.  For  it  is  scandalous  that  such 
things  should  go  on  in  a  Christian  land.  Even  in  a  heathen  land,  the  public  to* 
lenition  of  murder  was  felt  by  a  Christian  writer  to  be  the  most  crying  reproach 
of  the  public  morals.    This  writer  was  Lactantius ;  and  with  his  words,  as 
singularly  applicable  to  the  present  occasion,  I  shall  conclude: — *'  Quid  tam 
horribile,"  says  he,  "  tam  tetrum,  quam  hominis  trucidatio  ?  Ideo  severissimia 
legibus  vita  nostra  munitur  ;  ideo  bella  execrabilia  sunt.    Invenit  tamen  con- 
suetudo  quatenus  homicidium  sine  hello  ac  sine  legibus  fadat :  et  hoc  sibi  vo- 
luptas  quod  scelus  vindicavit.  Quod  si  interesse  homicidio  sceleris  consdentia 
est, — et  ddem  facinori  spectator  obstrictus  est  cui  et  admissor;  ergo  et  in  his 
gladiatorum  cedibus  non  minus  cruoreprofunditur  qxu  spectat,  quam  ille  qui 
fadt :  nee  potest  esse  immunis  a  sanguine  qui  voluit  effundi ;  aut  videri  non 
interfedsse,  qui  interfectori  et  favit  et  proemium  postulavit."    '^  Human  life," 
says  he,  **  is  guarded  by  laws  of  the  uttermost  rigour,  yet  custom  has  devised 
a  mode  of  evading  them  in  behalf  of  murder ;  and  the  demands  of  taste  (vo- 
luptas)  are  now  become  the  same  as  those  of  abandoned  guilt."    Let  the  Soci- 
ety of  Grentlemen  Amateurs  consider  this ;  and  let  me  call  their  especial  atten- 
tion to  the  last  sentence,  which  is  so  weighty,  that  I  shall  attempt  to  oiotavey  it 
in  English : — '^  Now,  if  merely  to  be  present  at  a  murder  fastens  on  a  man 
the  character  of  an  accomplice, — if  hardy  to  be  a  spectator  involves  us  in  one 
common  guilt  with  the  perpetrator ;  it  follows  of  necessity,  that,  in  these  mur- 
ders of  the  amphitheatre^  tne  hand  which  inflicts  the  fatal  blow  is  not  more 
deeply  imbruea-  in  blood  than  his  who  sits  and  looks  on ;  ndther  can  he  be 
dear  of  blood  who  has  countenanced  its  shedding ;  nor  that  man  seem  other 
than  a  partidpator  in  murder  who  gives  his  applause  to  the  murderer^  and 
caUa  for  prizes  in  his  behalf."  The  <'  pnemia  postulavit'  I  have  not  yet  heard 
charged  upon  the  GenUemen  Amateurs  of  London,  though  undoubt^ly  their 
proceedings  tend  to  that ;  but  the  '*  interfectori  favit'  is  implied  in  the  very 
title  of  this  association,  and  expressed  in  every  line  of  the  lecture  which  I  send 
you. — I  am,  &c. 

X.  Y.  Z. 

VNote  qfthe  Editor, — We  thank  our  correspondent  for  his  communication, 
anualso  for  the  quotation  from  Lactantius,  which  is  very  pertinent  to  his  view 
of  the  case ;  our  own,  we  confess,  is  different.  We  cannot  suppose  the  lec- 
turer to  be  in  earnest,  any  more  than  Erasmus  in  his  Praise  of  Folly,  or  Dean 
Swift  in  his  proponl  for  eating  children.  However,  dther  on  his  view  or  en 
ours,  it  18  equldly  fit  that  the  lecture  should  be  made  public]] 
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Gentlemen, — I  have  had  the  ho- 
nour to  be  appointed  by  your  committee 
to  the  trying  task  of  reading  the  Wil- 
liams' Lecture  on  Murder,  considevfli 
as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts — a  task  which 
might  be  easy  enough  three  or  four 
centuries  ago,  when  the  art  was  little 
understood,  and  few  great  models  had 
been  exhibited ;  but  in  this  age,  when 
masterpieces  of  excellence  have  been 
executed  by  professional  men,  it  must 
be  evident,  tnat  in  the  style  of  criti* 
dsm  applied  to  them,  the  public  will 
look  for  something  of  a  corresponding 
improvement.  Practice  and  theory 
must  advance  pari  passu.    People  bcs 

S*n  to  see  that  something  more  goes  to 
«  composition  of  a  fine  murder  than 
two  blockheads  to  kill  and  be  killed — 
a  knife — a  purse — and  a  dark  lane. 
Desicn,  gentlemen,  grouping,  light 
and  shade,  poetry,  sentiment,  are  now 
deemed  indispensable  to  attempts  of 
this  nature.  Mr  Williams  has  exalted 
the  ideal  of  murder  to  all  of  us ;  and 
to  me,  therefore,  in  particular,  has 
deepened  the  arduousncss  of  my  task. 
Like  ^schylus  or  Milton  in  poetry, 
.like  Michael  Angelo  in  painting,  he 
has  carried  his  art  to  a  point  of  colos- 
•tl  sublimity ;  and,  as  Mr  Wordsworth 
observes,  has  in  a  manner  "  created  the 
taste  by  which  he  is  to  be  enjoyed." 
To  sketch  the  history  of  the  art,  and 
to  examine  its  principles  critically,  now 
remains  as  a  duty  for  the  connoisseur, 
and  for  judges  or  quite  another  stamp 
from  his  Majesty's  Judges  of  Assize. 
Before  I  be^n,  let  me  say  a  word 
or  two  to  certain  prigs,  who  affect  to 
apeak  of  our  society  as  if  it  were  in 
some  d^ee  immoral  in  its  tendency. 
Immoral ! — God  bless  my  soul,  gen- 
tlemen, what  is  it  that  people  mean  ? 
I  am  for  morality,  and  always  shall 
be,  and  for  virtue  and  all  that ;  and  I 
do  affirm,  and  always  shall,  (let  what 
will  come  of  it,)  that  murder  is  an 
improper  line  of  conduct — highly  im- 
I^oper ;  and  I  do  not  stick  to  assert. 


that  any  man  who  deals  in  murder, 
must  have  very  incorrect  ways  of 
thinking,  and  truly  inaccurate  princi- 
ples ;  and  so  far  from  aiding  and  abet* 
ting  him  by  pointing  out  his  victim's 
hiding-place,  as  a  ^eat  moralist*  of 
Germany  declared  it  to  be  every  good 
man's  duty  to  do,  I  would  subscribe 
one  shilling  and  sixpence  to  have  him 
apprehcndeJ,  which  is  more  by  eight- 
een-pence  than  the  most  eminent  mo- 
ralists have  subscribed  for  that  pur- 
pgse.  But  what  then  ?  Everything  in 
this  world  has  two  handles.  Murder, 
for  instance,  may  be  laid  hold  of  by 
its  moral  handle,  (as  it  generalljr  is  in 
the  pulpit,  and  at  the  Old  Bailey ;) 
,  and  thai,  1  confess,  is  its  weak  side; 
or  it  may  also  be  treated  iBsiheticaUtff 
.  as  the  Germans  call  it,  that  is,  in  rela- 
tion to  good  taste. 

To  illustrate  this,  I  will  urge  the 
authority  of  three  eminent  persons, 
viz.  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Aristotle,  and  Mr 
Howship  the  surgeon.  To  begin  with 
S.  T.  C— One  night,  many  years  ago, 
I  was  drinking  tea  with  him  in  Ber- 
ners'  Street,  (which,  by  the  way,  for 
a  short  street,  has  been  uncommonly 
fruitful  in  men  of  genius.)  Othera 
were  there  besides  myself;  and  amidst 
some  carnal  considerations  of  tea  and 
toast,  we  were  all  imbibing  a  disserta- 
tion on  Pbtinus  from  the  attic  lips  of 
S.  T.  C.  Suddenly  a  cry  arose  of 
"  Fire-'-Jire  /"—upon  which  aU  of 
us,  master  and  disciplea,  Plato  and 
•I  srutr»f  TixArmfmy  rushed  out,  eager, 
for  the  spectacle.  The  fire  was  in  Ox- 
ford Street,  at  a  piano-forte  maker's ; 
and,  as  it  promised  to  be  a  conflagra- 
tion of  merit,  I  was  sorry  that  my  en- 
gagements forced  me  away  from  Mr 
Coleridge's  party  before  matters  were 
come  to  a  crisis.  Some  days  ai^, 
meeting  with  my  Platonic  host,  I  re- 
minded him  of  the  case,  and  begged 
to  know  how  that  very  promising  ex- 
hibition had  terminated.  <'  Ob,  sir," 
said  he,  *'  it  turned  out  so  HI,  that  we 


•  Kant— who  carried  his  demands  of  unconditional  veracity  to  so  extravagant  a 
length  as  to  affirm,  that,  if  a  man  were  to  see  an  innocent  person  escape  from  a  mur- 
derer, it  would  be  his  duty,  on  being  questioned  by  the  murderer,  to  tell  the  truth, 
and  to  point  out  the  retreat  of  the  innocent  persdn,  under  any  certainty  of  causing 
murder.  Lest  this  doctrine  should  be  supposed  to  have  escaped  him  in  any  heat  of 
dispute,  on  being  taxed  with  it  by  a  celebrated  French  writer,  he  solemnly  reaf- 
firmed it,  with  his  reasons.  . 
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damned  it  unanimously/'  Now,  does 
any  man  suppose  that  Mr  Coleridge, 
—who,  for  all  he  is  too  fat  to  be  a  per- 
son of  active  virtue,  \a  undoubtedly  a 
worthy  Christian, — that  this  good  S. 
T.  C,  I  say,  was  an  incendiary,  or  ca- 
pable of  wi&hinff  any  ill  to  the  poor 
man  and  bis  piano-fortes  (many  of 
them,  doubtless,  with  the  additional 
keys)  ?  On  the  contrary,  I  know  him 
to  be  that  sort  of  man  that  I  durst 
stake  my  life  upon  it  he  would  have 
worked  an  engine  in  a  case  of  neccK- 
sity,  although  rather  of  the  fattest  for 
such  fiery  trials  of  his  virtue.  But 
how  stood  the  case  ?  Virtue  was  in  no 
request.  On  the  arrival  of  the  fire- 
engines,  morality  had  devolved  wholly 
01  the  insurance  office.  This  being 
the  case,  he  had  a  right  to  gratify  his 
taste.  He  had  left  his  tea.  Was  he  to 
have  nothing  in  return  ? 

I  contend  that  the  most  virtuous 
man,  under  the  premises  stated,  was 
entitled  to  make  a  luxury  of  the  fire, 
and  to  hiss  it,  as  he  would  any  other 
performance  that  raised  expectations 
ia  the  public  mind,  which  afterwards 
it  disappointed.  Again^  to  cite  anotlier 
great  authority,  what  says  the  Sta- 
■gyrite  ?  He  (in  the  Fifth  Book,  I  think 
it  is,  of  his  Metaphysics,)  describtis 
what  he  calls  xXivrnv  riXftn,  i.  e.  a  perm 
feet  thief;  and,  as  to  Mr  Howship,  in 
a  work  of  his  on  Indigestion,  he  makes 
no  scruple  to  talk  with  admiration  of 
a  certain  ulcer  which  he  hod  seen,  and 
which  he  styles  "  a  beautiful  ulcer." 
Now  will  any  man  pretend,  that,  ab- 
stractedly considerea,  a  thief  could  ap- 
pear to  Aristotle  a  perfect  character, 
or  that  Mr  Howship  could  be  ena- 
moured of  an  ulcer  ?  Aristotle,  it  is 
well  known,  was  himself  so  very  mo- 
ral a  character,  that,  not  content  with 
writing  his  Nichomach^n  Ethics,  in 
one  volume  octavo,  he  also  wrote  an- 
other system,  called  Magna  Moralia, 
or  Big  Ethics.  Now,  it  is  impossible 
that  a  man  who  comooses  any  ethics 
at  all,  big  or  little,  snould  admire  a 
thief  per  le,  and,  as  to  Mr  Howship, 
it  is  well  known  that  he  makes  war 
upon  all  ulcers ;  and,  without  suffer- 
ing himself  to  be  seduced  by  their 
clurms,  endeavours  to  banish  them 
from  the  county  of  Middlesex.  But 
the  truth  is,  that,  however  objection- 
able per  Me,  yet,  relatively  to  others  of 
their  class,  both  a  thief  and  an  ulcer 
may  have  infinite  degrees  of  merit. 
Tliey  are  both  imperfections,  it  is  true ; 
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but  to  be  imperfect  being  their  essence, 
the  very  greatness  of  their  imperfec- 
tion becomes  their  perfection.  iS/wr- 
fam  nacius  es,  hanc  exorna,  A  thief  like 
Autolycus  or  Mr  Barrington,  and  a 
grim  phagedenic  ulcer^  superbly  de- 
fined, and  running  regularly  through 
all  its  natural  stages,  may  no  less  just- 
ly be  regarded  as  ideals  after  their 
kind,  than  the  most  faultless  moss-rose 
amongst  fiuwers,  in  its  progress  from 
bud  to  *'  bright  consummate  fiower  ;" 
or,  amongst  human  flowers,  the  most 
majniificent  young  female,  apparelled 
in  the  pomp  of  womanhood.  And  thus 
not  only  the  ideal  of  an  inkstand  may 
be  imagined,  (as  Mr  Coleridge  demon- 
strated in  his  celebrated  correspond- 
ence with  Mr  Blackwood,)  in  which, 
by  the  way,  there  is  not  so  much,  be- 
cause an  inkstand  is  a  laudable  sort  of 
thing,  and  a  valuable  member  of  so- 
ciety ;  but  even  imperfection  itself  may 
have  its  ideal  or  perfect  state. 

Really,  gentlemen,  I  beg  pardon  for 
so  much  philosophy  at  one  time,  and 
now,  let  me  apply  it.  When  a  murder  is 
in  the  paulo-post-futurum  tense,  and 
a  rumour  of  it  comes  to  our  ears,  by 
all  means  let  us  treat  it  morally.  But 
suppose  it  over  and  done,  and  that  you 
can  say  of  it,  titi xirai,  or  (in  that  ada- 
mantine molossus  of  Medea)  tl»fa^ai  ; 
Suppose  the  poor  murdered  man  to  be 
out  of  his  pain,  and  the  rascal  that  did 
it  off  like  a  shot,  nobody  knows  whi- 
ther ;  suppose,  lastly,  that  we  have 
done  our  best,  by  putting  out  our  legs 
to  trip  up  the  fellow  in  his  flight,  bnt 
all  to  no  purpose — "  abiit,  evasit,"  &c. 
— why,  tnen,  I  say,  what's  the  use  of 
any  more  virtue  ?  Enough  has  been 
given  to  morality ;  now  comes  the  turn 
of  Taste  and  the  Fine  Arts.  A  sad 
thing  it  was,  no  doubt,  very  sad ;  but 
we  can't  mend  it.  Therefore  let  us 
make  the  best  of  a  bad  matter ;  and, 
as  it  is  impossible  to  hammer  anything 
out  of  it  for  moral  purposes,  let  us 
treat  it  ssthetically,  and  see  if  it  will 
turn  to  account  in  that  way.  Such  is 
the  logic  of  a  sensible  man,  and  what 
follows?  We  dry  up  our  tears,  and 
have  the  satisfaction  perhaps  to  disco- 
ver, that  a  transaction,  which,  morally 
considered,  was  shocking,  and  without 
a  leg  to  stand  upon,  when  tried  by 
principles  of  Taste,  turns  out  to  be  a 
very  meritorious  performance.  Thus 
all  the  world  is  pleased ;  the  old  pro- 
verb is  justified,  that  it  is  an  ill  wind 
which  blows  nobody  good  ;  the  ama- 
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teiu%  ftom  looking  bilious  and  sulky, 
by  too  dose  an  attention  to  Tirtue,  be- 
gins to  pick  np  hi«  cnimbe,  and  gene- 
ral hilarity  prevails.  Virtue  has  had 
her  day  ;  and  henceforward,  Veriu 
and  Connoisseurship  have  leave  to 
provide  for  thenQselves.  Upon  this 
principle,  gentlemen,  I  propose  to 
guide  your  studies,  from  Cain  to  Mr 
ThurteU.  Through  this  great  gal- 
lery of  murder,  therefore,  togeUier 
let. us  wander  hand  in  hand,  in  de- 
lighted admiration,  while  I  endeavour 
to  point  your  attention  to  the  objects 
of  profitable  criticism. 


The  first  murder  is  familiar  to  you 
alL  As  the  inventor  of  murder,  and 
Uie  father  of  the  art,  Cain  must  have 
been  a  man  of  first-rate  genius.  All 
the  Cains  were  men  of  genius.  Tu- 
bal Cain  invented  tubes,  I  think,  or 
some  such  thing.  But,  whatever  were 
the  originality  and  genius  of  the  art- 
ist,, every  art  was  then  in  its  infancy ; 
and  the  works  must  be  criticised  with 
a  recollection  of  that  fact.  Even  Tubal's 
work  would  probably  be  little  appro- 
ved at  this  day  in  Sheffield ;  and  there- 
fbre  of  Cain  (Cain  senior,  I  mean,) 
it  is  no  disparagement  to  say,  that  his 
performance  was  but  so  so.  Milton, 
however,  is  supposed  to  have  thought 
differently.  By  his  way  of  relating 
the  case,  it  should  seem  to  have  been 
rather  a  pet  murder  with  him,  for  he 
retouches  it  with  an  apparent  anxiety 
for  its  picturesque  effect : — 

Whereat  be  inly  raged;   and,  as  they 

talkM, 
Smote  him  into  the  midriff  with  a  stone 
That  beat  out  life :  he  fell ;  and,  deadly 

pale, 
Groan*d  out  his  soul  loUh  gushing  blood 

fffut'd. 

Par,  LoU,  B,  XL 

Upon  this,  Richardson  the  painter, 
who  liad  an  eye  for  effect,  remarks  as 
follows,  in  his  Notes  on  Paradise  Lost, 
p.  497 :  —  "It  has  been  thought," 
•ays  he,  "  that  Cain  beat  (as  the  com- 
mon saying  is,)  the  breath  out  of  his 
brother  s  body  with  a  great  stone ; 
Milton  dves  in  to  this,  with  the  ad- 
dition, however,  of  a  large  wound." 
In  this  nlaoe  it  was  a  judidons  ad- 
dition ;  tor  the  rudeness  of  the  wea- 
pon, unless  raised  and  enriched  by  a 
warm,  sanguinary  colouring,  has  too 
much  of  the  naked  air  of  the  savage 
aebotd;  mm  if  the  deed  were  perpetra- 
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ted  by  a  Myphemc  without  tcioDee, 
premeiitation,  or  anythiiig  but  a  mut- 
ton bone.  However,  I  am  chiefly 
pleased  with  the  improvement,  as  it 
implies  that  Milton  was  an  amateui. 
As  to  Shakspeare,  there  rever  was  a 
better ;  as  his  description  of  the  mur- 
dered Duke  of  Gloucester,  in  Henry 
VI.,  of  Duncan's,  Banquo's,  Sec  suffi- 
ciently proves. 

The  foundation  of  the  art  having 
been  once  luid,  it  is  pitiable  to  see  how 
it  slumbered  without  improvement  for 
agi  s.  In  fact,  I  shall  now  be  obliged 
to  leap  over  all  murders,  sacred  and 
profane,  as  utterly  unworthy  of  no- 
tice, until  long  after  the  Christian 
era.  Greece,  even  in  the  age  of  Peri- 
cles, produced  no  murder  of  the  slight- 
est merit;  and  Rome  had  too  httle 
originality  of  genius  in  any  of  the 
arts  to  succeed,  where  her  model  fiul« 
id  her.  In  fact,  the  Latin  langiuige 
sinks  under  the  very  idea  of  murder. 
"  The  man  was  murdered ;"— how 
will  this  sound  in  Latin  ?  Interfechu 
e^ty  inieremptus  tsi — which  simply 
expresses  a  homicide ;  and  hence  the 
Christian  Latinity  of  the  middle  ages 
was  obliged  to  introduce  a  new  word, 
such  as  the  feebleness  of  classic  con« 
ccptions  never  ascended  to.  Murdrafiu 
vstt  says  the  sublimer  dialect  of  Go- 
thic ages.  Meantime,  the  Jewish 
school  of  murder  kent  alive  whatever 
was  yet  known  in  the  art,  and  gra- 
dually transferred  it  to  the  Western 
World.  Indeed  the  Jewish  school  was 
always  respectable,  even  in  the  dark 
ages,  as  the  case  of  Hu^h  of  Lincoln 
shows,  which  was  honoured  vrith  the 
approbation  of  Chaucer,  on  occasion 
of  another  performance  from  the  same 
school,  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Lady  Abbess. 

Recurring,  liowever,  for  one  mo- 
ment to  classical  antiquity,  I  cannot 
but  think  that  Catilin**,  Clodius,  and 
some  of  that  coterie,  would  have  made 
first-rate  artists ;  and  it  is  on  all  ac- 
counts to  be  regretted,  that  the  prig- 
gism  of  Cicero  robbed  his  country  of 
the  only  chance  she  had  for  distinc- 
tion in  this  line.  As  the  subject  of  a 
murder,  no  person  could  have  an- 
swered better  than  himself.  Lord! 
how  he  would  have  howled  with  pa- 
nic, if  he  had  heard  Cethegus  under 
his  bed.  It  would  have  been  truly 
diverting  to  have  listened  to  him; 
and  satisfied  I  am,  gentlemen,  that 
he  would  have  preferred  the  utUt  of 
creeping  into  a  closet,  or  even  into  a 
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doaea,  to  Obe  kgnettmm  of  hdag  tbe 
bold  irtisC* 

To  come  now  to  die  dark  ages — (bj 
which  we.  Chat  speak  with  precision, 
mean,  par  eseettenee,  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  times  immediately  be- 
fore and  afker> — these  ages  ought  na- 
turally to  be  laTourable  to  the  art  of 
mnrder,  as  they  were  to  church-ar- 
diitectnre,  to  stained-glass,  &c ;  and, 
accordingly,  about  the  Istter  end  of 
this  period,  there  arose  a  great  cha- 
racter in  our  art,  I  mean  the  Old  Man 
of  the  Mountains.    He  was  a  shining 
light,  indeed,  and  I  need  not  tell  yon, 
that  the  very  word  '*  assassin"  is  de- 
duced from  him.  So  keen  an  amateur 
was  he,  that  on  one  occasion,  when 
his  own  life  was  attempted  by  a  fa- 
▼onrite  assassin,  he  was  so  much  plea- 
sed with  the  talent  shown,  that  not- 
withstanding the  failure  of  the  artist, 
he  created  him  a  Duke  upon  the  spot, 
with  remainder  to  the  female  line,  and 
settled  a  pension  on  him  for  three 
firea.  Assassination  is  a  branch  of  the 
art  which  demands  a  separate  notice ; 
and  I  ahall  devote  an  entire  lecture  to 
it.    Meantime,  I  shall  only  observe 
how  odd  it  is,  that  this  branch  of  the 
art  haa  flourished  by  fits.    It  never 
raina,  but  it  pours.   Our  own  age  can 
boast  of  some  fine  specimens ;  and, 
about  two  centuries  aj;o,  there  was  a 
most  brilliant  constellation  of  mur- 
ders in  this  class.    I  need  hardly  say, 
that  I  allude  especially  to  those  five 
nlendid  works, — the  assassinations  of 
William  I.  of  Orange,  of  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  of  the  Duke  of  Buckinp;- 
ham«  (which  you  will  find  excellently 
described  in  the  letters  nublishtfd  by 
Mr  Ellis,  of  the  British  Museum,)  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  of  Wallcn- 
Btein.  The  King  of  Sweden's  assassi- 
nation,  by  the  by,    is    doubtixl  by 
many  writers,  II  arte  amongst  others  ; 
but  they  are  wronp:.  He  was  murder- 
ed ;  and  I  consider  his  murder  unique 
in  its  excellence ;  for  he  was  murder- 
ed at  noon-day,  and  on  the  field  of 
battle, — a  feature  of  original  concep- 
tion, which  occurs  in  no  other  work 
of  art  that  I  remember.    Indeed,  all 
of  these  assassinations  may  he  studied 
with  profit  by  the  advanci^^  connois- 
teur.  They  arc  all  of  thern  exemplariu, 
of  which  one  may  say, — 

NoctumA  versata  maou,  versate  4iurne  ; 
Especially  noctvma. 
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In  these  assassinationB  of  prineea 
and  statesmen,  there  is  nothing  to  ex« 
dte  our  wonder:  important  cfaangea 
often  depend  on  their  deaths  ;  and, 
firom  the  eminence  on  which  they 
stand,  they  are  peculiarly  exposed  to 
the  aim  of  every  artist  who  happens  to 
be  possessed  by  the  craving  for  scen^ 
cal  effect.  But  there  is  another  clasa 
of  assassinations,  which  has  prevailed 
from  an  early  period  of  the  seventeenth 
centurv,  that  really  does  surprise  me;  I 
mean  the  assassination  of  philosophen. 
For,  gentlemen,  it  is  a  fact,  that  every 
philosopher  of  eminence  for  the  two 
last  centuries  has  either  been  murdered, 
or,  at  the  least,  been  very  near  it ;  in« 
somuch,  that  if  a  man  calls  himself  a 
philosopher,  and  never  had  his  life 
attempted,  rest  assured  there  is  nothii^ 
in  him  ;  and  against  Locke's  philoao* 
phy  in  particular,  I  think  it  an  unan- 
swerable objection,  (if  we  needed  any) 
that,  although  he  carried  his  throat 
about  with  him  in  this  world  for  ae* 
venty-two  years,  no  man  ever  conde- 
scended to  cut  it.  As  these  cases  of 
philosophers  are  not  much  known,  and 
are  generally  good  and  well  composed 
in  their  circumstances,  I  shsJl  here 
read  an  excursus  on  that  subject, 
chiefly  by  way  of  showing  my  own 
learning. 

The  first  great  philosopher  of  the 
seventeenth  century  (if  we  except  Gra- 
lileo,)  was  Des  Cartes  ;  and  if  ever  one 
could  say  of  a  man  that  he  was  all  but 
murdered — ^murdered  within  an  inch, 
one  must  say  it  of  him.  The  case  waa 
this,  as  reported  by  Baillet  in  his  Vie 
JJe  M,  Dfs  Cartel,  torn.  I.  p.  lOS-3. 
In  the  year  1621,  when  Des  Cartea 
might  be  about  twenty- six  years  old, 
he  was  touring  about  as  usual,  (for  he 
was  as  restless  as  a  hya?na,)  and,  co« 
niing  to  the  Elbe,  either  at  Gluckstadt 
or  ut  Hamburi^h,  he  took  shipping  for 
East  Friezland :  what  he  could  want 
in  East  Friezland  no  man  has  ever 
discovered ;  and  perhaps  he  took  this 
into  consideration  himself;  for,  on 
reaching  Embden,  he  nsolved  to  sail 
instantly  for  H^esi  Friezland ;  and  be- 
ing very  impatient  of  delay,  he  hired 
a  bark,  with  a  few  mariners  to  navi- 
gate it.  No  sooner  had  he  got  out  to 
sea  than  he  made  a  pleasing  discovery, 
viz.  that  he  had  shut  himself  up  in  a 
den  of  murderers.  His  crew,  says  M*. 
Baillet,  he  soon  found  out  to  be  "  des 
sct^erats,"— not  amafci/rs,  gentlemen. 
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as  we  ire,  but  professional  men— the 
height  of  whose  ambition  at  that  mo- 
ment was  to  cut  his  throat  But  the 
story  is  too  pleasing  to  be  abridged— 
I  shall  give  it,  therefore,  accurately, 
from  the  French  of  his  biographer : 
**  M.  Des  Cartes  had  no  company  but 
that  of  his  servant,  with  whom  he  was 
oonyersing  in  French.  The  sailors, 
who  took  nim  for  a  foreign  merchant, 
rather  than  a  cavalier,  concluded  that 
he  must  have  money  about  him.  Ac- 
cordingly they  came  to  a  resolution  by 
no  means  advantageous  to  his  purse. 
There  is  this  difference,  however,  be« 
tween  sea-robbers  and  the  robbers  in 
forests,  that  the  latter  may,  without 
hazard,  spare  the  lives  of  their  victims ; 
whereas  the  other  cannot  put  a  passen- 
ger on  shore  in  such  a  case  vdthout 
running  the  risk  of  being  apprehend- 
ed. The  crew  of  M.  Des  Cartes  arran- 
ged their  measures  with  a  view  to 
evade  any  danger  of  that  sort.  They 
observed  that  ne  was  a  stranger  from 
a  distance,  without  acquaintance  in 
the  country,  and  that  nobody  would 
take  any  trouble  to  inquire  about  him, 
in  case  he  should  never  come  to  hand, 
{(/uand  ilviendroit  d  niavquer.y'Thirik, 
gentlemen,  of  the«e  Friezland  dogs 
discussing  a  philosopher  as  if  he  were 
a  puncheon  of  rum.  '*  His  temper, 
they  remarked,  was  very  mild  and  pa- 
tient ;  and,  judging  from  the  gentle- 
ness of  his  deportment,  and  the  cour- 
tesy with  which  he  treated  themselves, 
that  he  could  be  nothing  more  than 
some  green  young  man,  they  conclu- 
ded that  they  snould  have  all  the 
easier  task  in  disposing  of  his  life. 
Thev  made  no  scruple  to  discuss  the 
whole  matter  in  his  presence,  as  not 
supposing  that  he  imderstood  any 
other  language  than  that  in  which  he 
conversed  with  his  servant;  and  the 
amount  of  their  deliberation  was — to 
murder  him,  then  to  throw  him  into 
tlie  sea,  and  to  divide  his  spoils." 

Excuse  my  laughing,  gentlemen, 
but  the  fact  is^  I  always  (/o  laugh  when 
I  think  of  this  case — two  things  about 
it  seem  so  droll.  One  is,  die  horrid 
panic  or  '*  funk,"  (as  the  men  of  Eton 
call  it,)  in  which  Des  Cartes  must  have 
found  nimself  upon  hearing  this  regu- 
lar drama  sketched  for  his  own  death 
—funeral — succession  and  administra- 
tion to  his  effects.  But  another  thing, 
which  seems  to  me  still  more  funny 
about  this  affair  is,  that  if  these  Friez- 
land hounds  had  been  "  game,"  we 
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should  have  no  Cartesian  philosonhy ; 
and  how  we  could  have  done  witnout 
that  J  considering  the  worlds  of  books 
it  has  produced,  I  leave  to  any  respect* 
able  trunk-maker  to  declare. 

However,  to  go  on ;  spite  of  his  enor* 
mous  funk,  Des  Cartes  showed  fight, 
and  by  that  means  awed  these  Anti- 
Cartesian  rascals.  '*  Finding,"  says 
M.  Bailiet,  "  that  the  matter  was  no 
joke,  M.  Des  Cartes  leaped  upon  his 
feet  in  a  trice,  assumed  a  stern  coun« 
tenance  that  these  cravens  had  never 
looked  for,  and  addressing  them  in  their 
own  language,  threatened  to  run  them 
through  on  the  spot  if  they  dared  to  of- 
fer him  any  insult."  Certainly,  gentle- 
men, this  would  have  been  an  honour 
far  above  the  merits  of  such  inconsi- 
derable rascals— ^to  be  spitted  like  larks 
upon  a  Cartesian  sword;  and  there- 
fore I  am  glad  M.  Des  Cartes  did  not 
rob  the  gallows  by  executing  his  threat, 
especially  as  he  could  not  possibly 
have  brought  his  vessel  to  port,  after 
he  had  murdered  his  crew ;  so  that  he 
must  have  continued  to  cruise  for  ever 
in  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  been  mistaken  by  sailors 
for  the  Fiying"  Dutchman,  homeward- 
bound.  "  The  spirit  which  M.  Des 
Cartes  manifested,"  says  his  biogra- 
pher, **  had  the  efibct  of  magic  on  these 
wretches.  The  suddenness  of  their 
consternation  struck  their  minds  with 
a  confusion  which  blinded  them  to 
their  advantage,  and  they  conveyed 
him  to  his  destination  as  peaceably  as 
he  could  desire." 

Possibly,  gentlemen,  you  may  fan- 
cy that,  on  tne  model  of  Caesar  s  ad- 
dress to  his  poor  ferryman, — '*  Casa* 
rent  vekis  etforiunas  tjus" — M.  Des 
Cartes  needed  only  to  have  said,^- 
"  Dogs,  you  cannot  cut  my  throaty 
for  you  carry  Des  Cartes  and  his  phi- 
losophy," and  might  safely  have  defied 
them  to  do  their  worst.  A  German 
emperor  had  the  same  notion,  when, 
being  cautioned  to  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  a  cannonading,  he  replied,  '*  Tut ! 
man.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  cannon- 
ball  that  killed  an  emperor  }**  As  to 
an  emperor  I  cannot  say,  but  a  less 
thing  has  sufficed  to  smash  a  philoso- 
pher ;  and  the  next  great  philosopher 
of  Europe  undoubtedly  was  murder- 
ed.    This  was  Spinosa. 

I  know  very  well  the  common  opinion 
about  him  is,  that  he  died  in  his  bed. 
Perhaps  he  did,  but  he  was  murdered 
for  all  that ;  and  this  I  shall  prove  by 
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t  book  publiibed  at  Bnuaels,  in  the 
yetr  1731,  entitled.  La  Via  de  Spino^ 
M  ;  Par  Jf  •  Jean  Colerus,  with  many 
additions^  from  a  MS.  life,  by  one  of 
his  frienda.    Spinosa  died  on  the  21st 
Febroary  1677,  being  then  little  more 
than  forty-four  years  old.    This  of  it- 
self looks  sospicious ;  and  M.  Jean 
admits,  that  a  certain  expression  in 
the  MS.  life  of  him  would  warrant 
the  conduaion,  "  que  sa  mort  n'  a  pas 
^te  tout-a-fait  naturelle."  Living  in  a 
damp  country,  and  a  sailor's  country, 
like  Holland,  he  may  be  thought  to 
hive  indulged  a  good  deal  in  grog, 
eapedally  in  punch,*  which  was  then 
newly  discovered.     Undoubtedly  he. 
might  have  done  so ;  but  the  fact  is 
that  he  did  not.    M.  Jean  calls  him 
*'  extremement  sobre  en  son  boire  et 
en  son  manger."    And  though  some 
wild  stories  were  afloat  about  his  using 
the  juice  of  mandragora  (p.  140,)  and 
opium,  (p.  144,)  yet  neitner  of  these 
articles  anpeared  in  his  druggist's  bill. 
Living,  therefore,  with  such  sobrietv, 
how  was  it  nos&ible  that  he  should 
die  a  nataral  death  at  forty-four.^ 
Hear   his    bi<^nrapher's   account  :— 
"  Sunday  morning  the  Slst  of  Fe- 
bruary, before  it  was  church- time, 
Spinosa  came  down  stairs  and  conver- 
sed with  the  master  and  mistress  of 
the  house."    At  this  time,  therefore, 
perhaps  ten  o'clock  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, you  see  that  Spinosa  was  alive, 
and  pretty  well.  But  it  seems ''  he  had 
summon^  from  Amsterdam  a  certain 
physician,   whom,"  says  the  biogra- 
pher, *'  I  shall  not  otherwise  point 
out  to  notice  than  by  these  two  let« 
ters,  L.  M.    This  L.  M.  had  directed 
the  people  of  the  house  to  purchase 
an  ancient  cock,  and  to  have  him 
boQed  forthwith,  in  onier  that  Spino- 
sa might  take  some  broth  about  noon, 
whidi  in  fact  he  did,  and  ate  some  of 
the  old  coek  with  a  good  appetite,  after 
the  landlord  and  his  wife  had  return- 
ed from  church." 

'*  In  the  afternoon,  L.  M.  staid  alone 
with  Spinosa,  the  people  of  the  house 
having  returned  to  church ;  on  coming 


out  from  which  they  learnt,  with  much 
surprise,  that  Spinosa  had  died  about 
three  o'clock,  in  the  presence  of  L.  M., 
who  took  his  departure  for  Amsterdam 
the  same  evening,  by  the  night-boat, 
without  paying  the  least  attention  to 
the  deceased.  No  doubt  he  was  the 
readier  to  dispense  with  these  duties, 
as  he  had  possessed  himself  of  a  du« 
catoon  and  a  small  quantity  of  silver, 
together  with  a  silver-hafted  knife, 
and  had  absconded  vtrith  his  pillage." 
Here  you  see,  gentlemen,  the  murder 
is  plain,  and  the  manner  of  it.  It  was 
L.  M.  who  murdered  Spinosa  for  his 
money.  Poor  S.  was  an  invalid,  mea« 
gre,  and  weak :  as  no  blood  was  ob« 
served,  L.  M.,  no  doubt^,  threw  him 
down  and  smothered  him  with  pillows, 
— the  poor  man  being  already  half  suf« 
focateu  by  his  infernal  dinner. -^But 
who  was  L.  M.  ?  It  surely  never  could 
be  Lindley  Murray ;  for  I  saw  him  at 
York  in  1825;  and  besides,  I  do  not 
think  he  would  do  such  a  thing ;  at 
least,  not  to  a  brother  grammarian : 
for  you  know,  gentlemen,  that  Spi- 
nosa wrote  a  very  respectable  Hebrew 
grammar. 

Hobbes,  but  why,  or  on  what  prln« 
ciple,  I  never  could  understand,  was 
not  murdered.  This  was  a  capital 
oversight  of  the  professional  men  in 
the  seventeenth  century;  because  in 
every  light  he  was  a  fine  subject  for 
murder,  except,  indeed,  that  he  was 
lean  and  skinny ;  for  I  can  prove  that 
he  had  money,  and  (what  is  very  fun- 
ny,) he  had  no  right  to  make  the  least 
resistance ;  for,  according  to  himself, 
irresistible  power  creates  the  very 
highest  6])ecies  of  right,  so  that  it  is 
rebellion  of  the  blackest  die  to  refuse 
to  be  murdered,  when  a  competent 
force  appears  to  murder  you.  How- 
ever, gentlemen,  though  he  was  not 
murdered,  I  am  happy  to  assure  you 
that  (by  his  own  account,)  he  was  three 
times  very  near  being  murdered. — Tlic 
first  time  was  in  the  spring  of  16iO, 
when  he  pretends  to  have  circulated  a 
little  MS.  on  the  king's  behalf,  against 
the  Parliament;  he  never  could  produce 


*  **  June  1»  1675. — Drinke  part  of  3  boules  of  punch,  (a  liquor  very  strainge 
to  me,)**  iays  the  Rev.  Mr  Henry  Teoiige,  in  his  Diary  lately  published.  In  a  note 
on  this  passage,  a  reference  is  made  to  Fryer*s  Travels  to  the  East  Indies,  1672. 
who  speaks  of  "  that  enervating  liquor  called  Paunch,  (which  is  Indostan  for  five,) 
from  five  ingredients."  Made  thus,  it  seems  the  medical  men  called  it  Diapente; 
if  with  foiir  only,  Diatessaron.  No  doubt,  it  was  its  Evangelical  name  that  recom- 
mended ft  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Teonge. 
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tbii  MS.f  by  the  by ;  but  he  sayt 
duty  *'  had  not  his  Majesty  dissolved 
the  Parliament,"  (in  May,)  '|  it  had 
brought  him  into  danger  of  his  life." 
Dissaving  the  Parliament,  however, 
wn  of  no  use ;  for,  in  November  of 
the  same  year,  the  Long  Parliament 
assembled,  and  Hobbes,  a  second  time, 
fesring  he  should  be  murdered,  ran 
away  to  France.  This  looks  like  the 
madness  of  John  Dennis,  who  thought 
that  Louis  XIV.  would  never  make 
peace  with  Queen  Anne,  unless  he 
were  given  up  to  his  vengeance ;  and 
actuafly  ran  away  from  the  sea-coast 
in  that  belief.  In  France,  Hobbes  ma- 
naged to  take  care  of  his  throat  pretty 
wSl  for  ten  ^rears ;  but  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  by  way  of  paying  court  to 
Cromwell,  he  published  his  Leviathan. 
The  old  coward  now  began  to  '*  funk" 
horribly  for  the  third  time ;  he  fancied 
die  swords  of  the  cavaliers  were  con- 
Btantlv  at  his  throat,  recollecting  how 
they  nad  served  die  Parliament  am- 
bassadors at  the  Hague  and  Madrid. 
**  Turn,"  says  he,  in  his  dog-Latin  life 
of  himself, 
**  Turn  venit  in  mentem  mihi  Dorislaus 

et  Ascham ; 
Tanquam  proscripto   terror  ubique  ad- 

erat" 

And  accordingly  he  ran  home  to  Eng- 
land. Now,  certainly,  it  is  very  true 
that  a  man  deserved  a  cudgelling  for 
writing  Leviathan  ;  and  two  or  three 
eodgelUngs  for  writing  a  ptntametcr 
endmg  so  villainously  as — *'  terror 
ubique  aderut!"  fiut  no  roan  ever 
thought  him  worthy  of  any  thing  be- 
yond cudgelling.  And,  in  fact,  the 
whole  story  is  a  bounce  of  his  own. 
For,  in  a  most  abusive  letter  which  he 
wrote  ''  to  a  learned  person,"  (mean- 
ing Wallis  the  matneroatician,)  he 
gives  quite  another  account  of  the 
matter,  and  says  (p.  8.),  he  ran  home 
*'  because  he  would  not  trust  his  safe- 
ty with  the  French  clergy ;"  insinua- 
ting that  he  was  likely  to  be  murder- 
ed for  his  religion,  which  would  have 
been  a  high  joke  indeed — Tom's  being 
brought  to  the  stake  for  religion. 

Bounce  or  not  bounce,  however, 
certain  it  is,  that  Hobbes,  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  feared  that  somebody  would 
murder  him.  This  is  proved  by  the 
story  I  am  going  to  tell  you :  it  is  not 
from  a  manuscript,  but,  (as  Mr  Cole- 
ridp^e  says),  it  is  as  good  as  manu- 
■cript ;  for  it  comes  from  a  book  now 
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entirely  forgotten,  viz.— ^'  The  Creed 
of  Mr  Hobbes  Eiuimined ;  in  a  Con- 
ference between  him  and  a  Student  in 
Divinity,"  (published  about  ten  yean 
before  Hobbes's  deadi.)  The  book  is 
anonymous,  but  it  was  written  by 
Tennison,  the  same  who,  about  thirty 
years  af^r,  succeeded  Tillotson  as 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  in- 
troductory anecdote  is  as  follows  : 
— *'  A  certain  divine,  it  seems,  (no 
doubt  Tennison  himself,)  took  an 
annual  tour  of  one  month  to  diffi>rent 
parts  of  the  island.  In  one  of  these 
excursions  ^1670)  he  visited  the  Peak 
in  Derbyshire,  partlj  in  consequence 
of  Hobbes's  description  of  it.  Being 
in  that  neighbourhood,  he  could  not 
but  pay  a  visit  to  Buxton  ;  and  at  the 
very  moment  of  his  arrival,  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  find  a  party  of 
gentlemen  dismounting  at  tne  inn 
Goor,  amongst  whom  was  a  long  thin 
fellow,  who  turned  out  to  be  no  less  a 
person  than  Mr  Hobbes,  who  pro- 
nably  had  ridden  over  from  Chatts- 
worth.  Meeting  so  great  a  lion,— a 
tourist,  in  search  of  me  picturesque, 
could  do  no  less  than  present  himself 
in  the  character  of  bore.  And  lucid- 
ly for  this  scheme,  two  of  Mr  Hobbes's 
companions  were  suddenly  summoned 
away  by  express ;  so  that,  for  the  rest 
of  his  stay  at  Buxton,  he  had  Levi- 
athan entirely  to  himself,  and  had  the 
honour  of  bowsing  with  him  in  the 
evening.  Hobbes,  it  seems,  at  first 
showeu  a  good  deal  of  stiffness,  for  he 
was  shy  of  divines ;  but  this  wore  off, 
and  he  became  very  sociable  and  fun- 
ny, and  they  agreed  to  go  into  the 
bath  together.  How  Tennison  could 
venture  to  gambol  in  the  same  water 
with  Leviathan,  I  cannot  explain ;  but 
so  it  was:  they  fVolicked  about  like 
two  dolphins,  thouo;h  Hobbes  roust 
have  been  as  old  as  the  hills ;  and  ''  in 
those  intervals  wherein  they  abstained 
from  swimming  and  plunging  them- 
selves," Qi.  e.  diving^  "  they  discour- 
sed of  many  things  relating  to  the 
Baths  of  the  Ancients,  and  the  Origme 
of  Springs.  When  they  had  in  this 
manner  passed  away  an  hour,  they 
stepped  out  of  the  bath ;  and,  having 
dried  and  cloathed  themselves,  they 
sate  down  in  expectation  of  such  a 
supper  as  the  place  afforded ;  design- 
ing to  refresh  themselves  like  the  D»;>- 
nosaphUd',  and  rather  to  reason  than 
to  drink  profoundly.     But  in  this  in- 
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nocent  inCcntion  they  were  interrupt-  the  consequence :   Malebrancho  waa 

ed  bj  the  disturbance  arising  from  a  floored  in  the  first  round ;  the  concdt 

little  quarrel,  in  which  some  of  the  was  wholly  taken  out  of  him  ;  and  he 

ruder  people  in  the  house  were  for  would  perhaps  have  given  in ;   but 

a  short  tune  engaged.    At  this  Mr  Berkeley's  blood  was  now  up,  and  he 

Hobbe8seemedmuchconcemed,though  insisted  on  the  old  Frenchman's  re* 

he  was  at  some  distance  from  the  per-  tracting  his  doctrine  of   Occasional 

sons." — And  why  was  he  concernedy  Causes.    The  vanity  of  the  man  waa 

gentlemen  ?  No  doubt  you  fancy,  from  too  great  for  this ;  and  he  fell  a  sacri* 

some  benign  and  disinterested  love  of  fice  to  the  impetuosity  of  Irish  youth, 

peace  and  harmony,  worthy  of  an  old  combined  with  his  own  absurd  obsti« 

man  and  a  philosopher.    But  listen —  nacy. 

'*  For  a  while  he  was  not  composed,  Leibnitz,  being  eyery  way  superior 
but  related  it  once  or  twice  as  to  him-  to  Malebranche,  one  might,  aforiiori, 
self,  with  a  low  and  careful  tone,  how  have  counted  on  Aw  being  murdered; 
Sextus  Roscius  was  murthered  after  which,  however,  was  not  the  case.     I 
supper  by  the  Balneal  Pjktina?.     Of  believe  he  was  nettled  at  this  neglect, 
such  general  extent  is  that  remark  of  and  felt  himself  insulted  by  the  secu« 
Cicero,  in  relation  to  Epicurus   the  rity  in  which  he  passed  his  days.    In 
Atheist,  of  whom  he  observed  that  he  no  other  way  can  I  explain  his  con- 
of  all  men  dreaded  most  those  things  duct  at  the  latter  end  of  his  life,  when 
which  he  contemned — Death  and  the  he  chose  to  grow  very  avaricious,  and 
Gods."— Merely  because  it  was  sup-  to  hoard  up  large  sums  of  gold,  which 
per- time,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  he  kept  in  his  own  house.   This  waa 
of  a  bath,  Mr  Hobbes  must  have  the  at  Vienna,  where  he  died  ;  and  lettera 
fate  of  Sextus  Roscius.    What  logic  are  still  in  existence,  describing  the 
was  there  in  this,  unless  to  a  man  who  immeasurable  anxiety  which  he  enter- 
was  always  dreaming  of  murder  ? —  tained  for  his  throat.     Still  his  ambi- 
Here  was  Leviathan,  no  longer  afraid  tion,  for  beinp;  attempted  at  least,  waa 
of  the  datrgers  of  English  cavaliers  or  so  great^  that  lie  would  not  forego  the 
French  clergy,  but  '*  frighttned  from  danger.    A  late  English  pedagogue, 
his  propriety'  by  a  row  in  an  ale-house  of  Birmingham  manufacture,  viz.  Dr 
between  some  honest  clod- hoppers  of  Parr,  took  a  more  seliish  course,  un- 
Derbyshire,   whom    his    own  gaunt  der  the  same  circumstances.     He  had 
scare-crow  of  a  person  that  belonged  amassed  a  considerable  quantity  of 
to  quite  another  century,  would  have  gold  and  silver  plate,  which  was  for 
frigntened  out  of  their  wits.  some  time  deposited  in  his  bed-room 
Slalebranche,  it  will  give  you  plea-  at  his  parsonage  house,  Hatton.    But 
sure  to  hear,  was  murdered.  The  man  growing  every  day  more  afraid  of  be- 
who  murdered  him  is  well  known :  it  ing  murdered,  which  he  knew  that  he 
was  Bishop  Berkeley.  The  story  is  fa-  could  not  stand,  (and  to  which,  indeed^ 
miliar,  though  hitherto  not  pot  in  a  he  never  had  the  slightest  pretension,) 
proper  light.  Berkeley,  when  a  young  he  transferred  the  whole  to  the  Hat« 
man,  went  to  Paris  and  called  on  Pere  ton  blacksmith  ;  conceiving,  no  doubt, 
Malebranche.     He  found  him  in  his  thatthcmurderof  a  blacksmith  would 
cell  cooking.    Cooks  have  ever  been  fall  more  lightly  on  the  talui  rei/mb* 
a  gtnvM  irritabile  ;  authors  still  more  Hcae,  than  that  of  a  pedagogue.  But  I 
10 :   Malebranche  waa  both  :   a  dis-  have  heard  this  greatly  disputed ;  and 
pute  arose ;  the  old  Father,  warm  al-  it  seems  now  generally  agreed,  that 
ready,  became  warmer  ;  culinary  and  one  good  horse-shoe  is  worth  about 
metaphysical  irritations  united  to  de-  S^  Spital  sermons. 
range  his  liver:  he  took  to  his  bed.  As  Leibnitz,  though  notmurdered^ 
and  died.  Such  is  the  common  version  may  be  said  to  have  died,  partly  of  the 
of  the  story :  "  So  the  whole  ear  of  fear  that  he  should  be  murdered,  and 
Denmark  is  abused." — The  fact  is,  that  partly  of  vexation  that  he  was  not,-— 
the  matter  was  hushed  up,  out  of  con-  Kant,  on  the  other  hand— who  had 
tideration  for  Berkeley,  who  (as  Pope  no  ambition  in  that  way^had  a  nar- 
remarked)  had  "  every  virtue  under  rower  escape  from  a  murderer  than 
heaven :"  else  it  was  well  known  that  any  man  we  read  of,  except  Des  Cartes. 
Berkeley,  feeling  himself  nettled  by  So  absurdly  does  Fortune  throw  about 
the  waspishness  of  the  old  French-  her  favours !  The  case  is  told,  I  think, 
man,  sqtiared  at  him ;  a  ium-vjp  was  in  an  anonymous  life  of  this  very  great 
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man.  For  health's  sake^  Kant  imposed 
upon  himself,  at  one  time,  a  walk  of 
six  miles  every  day  along  a  highroad. 
This  fact  becoming  known  to  a  man 
who  had  his  private  reasons  for  com- 
mitting  murder,  at  the  third  mile- 
stone m>m  Konigsberg,  he  waited  for 
his  "  intended,"  who  came  up  to  time 
as  duly  as  a  mail-coach.  But  for  an 
accident,  Kant  was  a  dead  man.  How- 
ever, on  considerations  of  "  moralitv," 
it  happened  that  the  murderer  prefer- 
red a  little  child,  whom  he  saw  play- 
ing in  the  road,  to  the  old  transcen- 
dentalist:  this  child  he  murdered; 
and  thus  it  happened  that  Kant  esca- 
ped. Such  is  me  German  account  of 
the  matter ;  but  my  opinion  is — that 
the  murderer  was  an  amateur,  who 
lelt  how  little  would  be  gained  to  the 
cause  of  good  taste  by  murdering  an  old, 
arid,  and  adust  metaphysician  ;  there 
was  no  room  for  display,  as  the  man 
eould  not  possibly  look  more  like  a 
mummy  when  dead,  than  he  had  done 
alive. 

Thus,  gentlemen,  I  have  traced  the 
connexion  between  philosophy  and  our 
art,  until  insensibly  I  Hud  that  1  have 
wandered  into  our  own  era.  This  I 
shall  not  take  any  pains  to  character- 
ise apart  from  that  which  preceded  it, 
for,  in  fact,  they  have  no  distinct  cha- 
racter. The  i7th  and  I8th  centuries, 
together  with  so  much  of  the  19th  as 
we  have  yet  seen,  jointly  compose  the 
Augustan  age  of  murder.  The  finest 
work  of  the  17th  century  is,  unques- 
tionably, the  murder  of  Sir  £dmond- 
burf  Grodfrey,  which  has  my  entire 
approbation.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  obseryed,  that  the  quantity  of 
murder  was  not  great  in  this  century, 
at  least  amongst  our  own  artists; 
which,  perhaus,  is  attributable  to  the 
want  of  enhgntened  patronage.  Sint 
Maecenates,  mm  deerunt,  Flacce,  Ma^ 
rones.  Consulting  Grant's  "  Obser- 
vations on  the  Bills  of  Mortality," 
(4th  edition,  Oxford,  1665,)  I  find, 
that  out  of  229,250,  who  died  in  Lon- 
don  during  one  period  of  twenty  years 
in  the  17tn  century,  not  more  than 
eighty-six  were  murdered;  that  is, 
about  4  three-tenths  per  annum.  A 
small  number  this,  gentlemen,  to 
found  an  academy  upon ;  and  certain- 
ly, where  the  quantity  is  so  small,  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  the  qua- 
lity should  be  first-rate.  Perhaps  it 
was ;  yet,  still  I  am  of  opinion  that 


the  best  artist  in  this  century  was  not 
equal  to  the  best  in  that  which  fd- 
lowed.    For  instance,  however  praise- 
worthy the  case  of  Sir  Edmondbury 
Godfrey  mav  be  (and  nobody  can  l)e 
more  sensible  of  its  merits  than  I  am,) 
still  I  cannot  consent  to  place  it  on  a 
level  with  that  of  ^Irs  Ruscombe  of 
Bristol,  either  as  to  originality  of  de- 
sip^n,  or  boldness  and  breadth  of  style. 
This  good  lady's  murder  took  place 
early  in  the  reign  of  George  III. — a 
reign  which  was  notoriously  favour- 
able to  the  arts  generally.     She  lived 
in  College  Green,  with  a  single  maid- 
servant, neither  of  them  having  any 
pretension  to  the  notice  of  history  but 
what  they  derived  from  the  great  ar- 
tist whose  workmanship  I  am  record- 
ing.     One  fine  morning,   when  all 
Bristol  was  alive  and  in  motion,  some 
suspicion  arising,  the  neighbours  for- 
ced an  entrance  into  the  house,  and 
found  Mrs  Ruscombe  murdered  in  her 
bed- room,  and  the  servant  murdered 
on  the  stairs :  this  was  at  noan ;  and, 
not  more  than  two  hours  before,  both 
mistress  and  servant  had  been  seen 
alive.  To  the  best  of  my  remembrance, 
this  was  in  1764;  upwards  of  sixtv 
years,   therefore,  have  now  elapsed, 
and  yet  the  artist  is  still  undiscovered. 
The  suspicions  of  posterity  have  set- 
tled upon  two  pretenders — a  baker  and 
a  chimney-sweeper.     But  posterity  is 
wrong;    no  unpractised  artist  could 
have  conceived  so  bold  an  idea  as  that 
of  a  noon- day  murder  in  the  heart  of 
a  great  city.    It  was  no  obscure  baker, 
gentlemen,  or  anonymous  chimney- 
sweeper, be  assured,  that  executed 
this  work.  I  know  who  it  was.  (^Here 
there  was  a  general  buzai,  which  ai 
length  broke  out  into  open  applause; 
upon  which  the  lecturer  blushed,  and 
went  on  with  much  earnestness.)   For 
Heaven's  sake,  gentlemen,  do  not  mis- 
take me ;  it  was  not  I  that  did  it.  I  have 
not  the  vanity  to  think  myself  equal 
to  any  such  achievement ;  be  assured 
that  you  greatly  overrate  my  poor  ta- 
lents ;  Mrs  Ruscombe's  afikir  was  far 
beyond  my  slender  abilities.  But  I  came 
to  know  who  the  artist  was,  from  a 
celebrated  surgeon,  who  assisted  at  his 
dissection.  This  gentleman  had  a  pri- 
vate museum  in  the  way  of  hia  pro- 
fession, one  corner  of  which  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  cast  from  a  man  of  re- 
markably fine  proportions. 

"  That,"  said  the  surgeon^  '*  it  a 
cast  from  the  celebrated  Lancashire 
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higliwayinai],  who  concealed  his  pro* 
fewoD  for  some  time  from  his  neigh- 
boan,  by  drawing  woollen  stockings 
orer  his  hone's  legs^  and  in  that  way 
muffling  the  clatter  which  he  must  else 
have  made  in  riding  up  a  flagged  al- 
ley that  led  to  his  stable.  At  the  time 
of  his  execution  for  highway  robbery^ 
I  was  studying  under  Cruickshaok : 
and  the  man's  figure  was  so  uncom- 
monly fine,  that  no  money  or  exertion 
was  spared  to  get  into  possession  of 
him  with  the  least  possible  delay.  By 
the  conniyance  of  the  under-sheriff 
he  was  cut  down  within  the  legal 
time,  and  instantly  put  into  a  chaise 
and  four;  so  tbat«  when  he  reached 
Cmickshank's^  he  was  positively  not 
dead.  Mr  — ,  a  young  student  at 
that  time,  had  the  honour  of  giving 
him  the  coup  3e  ^rtice— and  finishing 
the  sentence  of  the  law."  This  re- 
markable anecdote,  which  seemed  to 
imply  that  all  the  gentlemen  in  the 
dinecting-room  were  amateurs  of  our 
dassy  struck  me  a  good  deal ;  and  I 
was  repeating  it  one  day  to  a  Lanca- 
ahire  lady,  who  thereupon  informed 
me,  that  she  had  herself  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  highwayman, 
and  well  remembered  two  circum- 
stances, which  combined  in  the  opi- 
nion of  all  his  neighbours,  to  fix  upon 
him  the  credit  of  Mrs  Ruscombe's 
afUr.  One  was,  the  fact  of  his  absence 
ibr  a  whole  fortnight  at  the  period  of 
that  murder:  the  other,  that,  with- 
in a  very  little  time  after,  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  highwayman  was  de- 
luged with  dollars:  now  Mrs  Kus- 
combe  was  known  to  have  hoarded 
about  two  thousand  of  that  coin.  Be 
the  artist,  however,  who  he  might, 
the  affiur  remains  a  durable  monu- 
ment of  his  genius ;  for  such  was  the 
inpression  of  awe,  and  the  sense  of 
power  left  behind,  by  the  strength  of 
conception  manifest^  in  this  murder, 
that  uo  tenant  (as  I  was  told  in  1810) 
had  been  found  up  to  that  time  for 
Mrs  Roscombe's  house. 

But,  whilst  I  thus  eulogize  the  Rus- 
combian  case,  let  me  not  be  supposed 
to  overlook  the  many  other  specimens 
of  extraordinary  merit  spread  over  the 
face  of  this  century.  Such  cases,  in- 
deed, as  that  of  Miss  Bland,  or  of 
Captain  Donnellan,  and  Sir  Theophi- 
his  Boiighton,  shall  never  have  any 
oondteDaooe  from  me.  Fie  on  these 
dealers  in  poison,  say  I :  can  they  not 
keep  to  the  old  honest  way  of  cutting 

Vol. 


throats,  without  introducing  sudi  abo- 
minable innovations  from  Italy?  I 
consider  all  these  poisoning  cases,  com« 
pared  with  the  legitimate  style,  as  no 
better  than  wax- work  bv  the  side  of 
sculpture,  or  a  lithographic  print  by 
the  side  of  a  fine  Volpato.  But, 
dismissing  these,  there  remain  many 
excellent  works  of  art  in  a  pure  style, 
such  as  nobody  need  be  ashamed  to 
own,  as  every  candid  connoisseur  will 
admit.  Candid,  observe,  I  say  ;  for 
great  allowances  must  be  made  in 
these  cases  ;  no  artist  can  ever  be  sure 
of  carrying  through  his  own  fine  pre- 
conception. Awkward  disturbances 
will  arise ;  neople  will  not  submit  to 
have  their  throats  cut  quietly ;  they 
will  run,  they  will  kick,  they  wiu 
bite ;  and,  whilst  the  portrait  painter 
often  has  to  complain  of  too  much  tor- 

Eor  in  his  subject,  the  artist,  in  our 
ne,  is  generally  embarrassed  by  too 
much  animation.  At  the  same  time, 
however  disagreeable  to  the  artist, 
this  tendency  in  murder  to  excite  and 
irritate  the  subject,  is  certainly  one 
of  its  advantages  to  the  world  in  ge» 
neral,  which  we  ought  not  to  over- 
look, since  it  favours  the  developcment 
of  latent  talent.  Jeremy  Taylor  no- 
tices with  admiration,  the  extraordi- 
nary leaps  which  people  will  take  un- 
der the  influence  of  fear.  There  was 
a  striking  instance  of  tliis  in  the  re- 
cent case  of  the  M'Keands ;  the  boy 
cleared  a  height,  such  as  he  will  never 
clear  again  to  liis  dying  day.  Talents 
also  of  the  most  brilliant  description  for 
thumping,  and  indeed  for  all  the  gym- 
nastic exercises,  have  sometimes  been 
developed  by  the  panic  which  accom- 
panies our  artists ;  talents  else  buried 
and  hid  under  a  bushel  to  the  posses- 
sors, as  much  as  to  their  friends.  1  re- 
member an  interesting  illustration  of 
this  fact,  in  a  case  which  I  learned  in 
Germany. 

Riding  one  day  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Munich,  I  overtook  a  distin- 
guished amateur  of  our  society,  whose 
name  I  shall  conceal.  This  gentle- 
man informed  me  that,  finding  him- 
self wearied  with  the  frigid  pleasures 
(so  he  called  them)  of  mere  anwiteur- 
ship,  he  had  quitted  England  for  the 
continent — ^meaning  to  practise  a  little 
professionally.  For  this  purpose  he 
resorted  to  Germany,  conceiving  the 
police  in  that  part  of  Europe  to  be 
more  heavy  and  drowsy  than  else- 
where.    His  dvlmi  ^  ^  \fT^t>i\\Xwv«t 
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took  place  at  Mannheim ;  and^  know- 
ing me  to  be  a  brother  amateur,  he 
-freely  commimicated  the  whole  of  his 
maiclen  adventure.  "  Oppoeite  to  my 
lodging,"  said  he,  "  lived  a  baker :  he 
was  somewhat  of  a  miser,  and  lived 
quite  alone.  Whether  it  were  his 
great  expanse  of  chalky  face,  or  what 
else,  I  know  not — but  the  fact  was,  I 
*  fancied'  him,  and  resolved  to  com- 
mence business  upon  his  throat,  which 
by  the  way  he  always  carried  bare — a 
fashion  which  is  very  irritating  to  my 
desires.  Precisely  at  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  I  observed  that  he  regu- 
larly shut  up  his  windows.  One  night 
I  watched  him  when  thus  engaged — 
bolted  in  after  him — locked  the  door 
—and,  addressing  him  with  great 
suavity,  acquainted  him  with  the  na- 
ture of  my  errand ;  at  the  same  time 
advising  him  to  make  no  resistance, 
which  would  be  mutually  unpleasant. 
So  saying,  I  drew  out  my  tools  ;  and 
was  proceeding  to  operate.  But  at 
this  spectacle,  the  baker,  who  seemed 
to  have  been  struck  by  catalepsy  at 
tny  first  announce,  awoke  into  tre- 
mendous agitation.  '  I  will  not  be 
murdered !'  he  shrieked  aloud  ;  '  what 
fbr  will  I  lose  my  precious  throat?*— 
'  What  for  ?'  said  I ;  '  if  for  no 
other  reason,  for  this — that  you  put 
alum  into  your  bread.  But  no  mat- 
ter, alum  or  no  alum,  (for  I  was  re- 
solved to  forestall  any  argument  on  that 
point)  know  that  I  am  a  virtuoso  in 
the  art,of  murder — am  desirous  of  im- 
proving myself  in  its  details — and  am 
enamouredf  of  your  vast  surface  of 
throat,  to  which  I  am  determined  to 
be  a  customer.'  *  Is  it  so  ?'  said  he, 
'  but  I'll  find  you  custom  in  another 
line ;'  and  so  saying,  he  threw  himself 
into  a  boxing  attitude.  The  very 
idea  of  his  boxing  struck  me  as  ludi- 
^ous.  It  is  true,  a  London  baker  had 
distinguished  himself  in  the  ring,  and 
became  known  to  fame  under  the  title 
of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls ;  but  he 
was  young  and  unspoiled :  whereas 
this  man  was  a  monstrous  feather-bed 
in  person ,  fifty  years  old,  and  totally  ou  t 
of  condition.  Spite  of  all  this,  how- 
ever, and  contending  against  me,  who 
am  a  master  in  the  art,  he  made  so 
desperate  a  defence,  that  many  times 
I  feared  he  might  turn  the  tables  upon 
me ;  and  that  I,  an  amateur,  might 
be  murdered  by  a  rascally  baker. 
What  a  situation  !  Minds  of  sensibi- 

lity  mil  sympathize  with  my  anxiety. 

How  severe  it  wmb,  you,  may  under* 


stand  by  this,  that  for  the  first  13 
rounds  the  baker  had  the  advantage. 
Round  the  14th,  I  received  a  blow  on 
the  right  eye,  which  closed  it  up  ;  in 
the  end,  I  believe,  this  was  my  salva- 
tion :  for  the  anger  it  roused  in  me 
was  so  great  that,  in  this  and  every 
one  of  the  three  following  rounds,  I 
floored  the  baker. 

"  Round  1 8th.  The  baker  came  up 
piping,  and  manifestly  the  worse  for 
wear.  Hid  geometrical  exploits  in  the 
four  last  rounds  had  done  him  no 
good.  However,  he  showed  some  skill 
in  stopping  a  message  which  I  was 
sending  to  his  cadaverous  mug;  in 
delivering  which,  my  foot  slipped,  and 
I  went  down. 

*'  Round  19th.  Surveying  the  baker, 
I  became  ashamed  of  having  been  so 
much  bothered  by  a  shapeless  mass  of 
dough ;  and  I  went  in  fiercely,  and 
administered  some  severe  punishment. 
A  rally  took  place — both  went  done — 
Baker  undermost — ten  to  three  on 
Amateur. 

"  Round  20th. — The  baker  jumped 
up  with  surprising  agility  ;  indeed,  he 
managed  his  pins  capitally,  and  fought 
wonderfully,  considering  that  he  was 
drenched  in  perspiration ;  but  the  shine 
was  now  taken  out  of  him,  and  his 
game  was  the  mere  effect  of  panic.  It 
was  now  clear  that  he  could  not  last 
much  longer.  In  the  course  of  this 
round  we  tried  the  weaving  system, 
in  which  I  had  greatly  the  advantage, 
and  hit  him  repeatedly  on  the  conk. 
My  reason  for  tnis  was,  that  his  conk 
was  covered  with  carbuncles;  and  I 
thought  I  should  vex  him  by  taking 
such  liberties  with  his  conk,  which  in 
fact  I  did. 

"  The  three  next  rounds,  the  master 
of  the  rolls  staggered  about  like  a  cow 
on  the  ice.  Seeing  how  matters  stood, 
in  round  24th  I  whispered  something 
into  his  ear,  which  sent  him  down  like 
a  shot.  It  was  nothing  more  than  my 
private  opinion  of  the  value  of  his 
throat  at  an  annuity  office.  This  little 
confidential  whisper  affected  him  great- 
ly; the  very  perspiration  was  frozen 
on  his  face,  and  for  the  next  two  rounds 
I  had  it  all  my  own  way.  And  when 
I  called  time  for  the  twenty-seventh 
round,  he  lay  like  a  log  on  the  floor." 

After  which,  said  I  to  the  amateur, 
"  It  may  be  presumed  that  you  accom- 
plished your  purpose." — **  You  are 
right,"  said  he  mildly,  "  I  did ;  and  a 
great  8atis6u;tion,  you  know,  it  wis  to 
my  imxid,  ioi  \>^  ilta^  xmmCb  I  ki" 
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two  birds  with  one  stone ;"  meaning 
that  he  had  both  thumped  the  baker 
and  murdered  bim.  Now,  for  the  life 
of  me^  I  could  not  see  that ;  for,  on 
the  contrary^  to  my  mind  it  appeared 
that  he  had  taken  two  stones  to  kill 
one  bird,  having  been  obliged  to  take 
the  conceit  out  of  him  first  with  his 
fists,  and  then  with  his  tools.  But  no 
matter  for  his  logic.  The  moral  of  his 
story  was  good,  for  it  showed  what  an 
astonishing  stimulus  to  latent  talent  is 
contained  in  any  reasonable  prospect 
of  being  murdered.  A  pursy,  un- 
wieldy, half  cataleptic  baker  of  Mann- 
heim had  absolutely  fought  six-and- 
twenty  rounds  with  an  accomplished 
English  boxer  merely  upon  this  inspi- 
ration ;  BO  greatly  was  natural  genius 
exalted  and  subumed  by  the  genial 
presence  of  his  murderer. 

Really,  gentlemen,  when  one  hears 
of  such  things  as  these,  it  becomes  a 
duty,  perhaps,  a  little  to  soften  that 
extreme  asperity  with  which  most  men 
speak  of  murder.  To  hear  people  talk, 
you  would  suppose  that  all  the  dis- 
advantages and  inconvi-niencts  were 
on  the  side  of  being  murdered,  and 
that  there  were  none  at  all  in  rmt  being 
murdered.  But  considerate  men  think 
otherwise. '' Certainly,"  savsJer.  Tay- 
lor, ''  it  is  a  less  temporal  evil  to  fall 
hj  the  rudeness  of  a  sword  than  the 
violence  of  a  fever :  and  the  axe"  (to 
which  he  might  have  added  the  ship- 
carpenter's  mallet  and  the  crow-bar) 
"  a  much  less  affliction  than  a  stran* 

giiry."     Very  true  ;  the  Bishop  talks 
ke  a  wise  man  and  an  amateur,  as  he 
is;    and  another  great  philosopher, 
Marcus  Aurelius,  was  equally  above 
the  vulgar  prejudices  on  this  subject. 
He  dedarcs  it  to  be  one  of  ''  the  no- 
blest functions  of   reason   to   know 
whether  it  is  time  to  wulk  out  of  the 
world  or  not."    (Book  III.  CoIIera' 
Translation.)  No  sort  of  knowledge 
being  rarer  than  this,  surely  that  man 
must  be  a  most  philanthropic  charac- 
ter, who  undertakes  to  instruct  people 
in  this  branch  of  knowledge  gratis, 
and  at  no  Uttle  hazard  to  himself.  All 
this,  however,  I  throw  out  only  in  the 
way  of  specidation  to  future  moral- 
ists; declaring  in  the  meantime  my 
own  private  conviction,  that  very  few 
men  commit  murder  upon  philanthro- 
pic or  patriotic  principles,  and  repeat- 
ing what  I  have  already  said  once  at 
least — ^that,  as  to  the  majority  of  murder- 
era,  they  are  very  incorrect  characters' 
With  respect  to  WiUiaws's  mur- 


ders^ the  sublimest  and  most  entire  in 
their  excellence  that  ever  were  com- 
mitted, I  shall  not  allow  myself  to 
speak  incidentally.  Nothing  less  than 
an  entire  lecture,  or  even  an  entire 
course  of  lectures,  would  suffice  to 
expound  their  merits.     But  one  curi« 
ous  fact,  connected  with  his  case,  I 
shall  mention,  because  it  seems  to  im* 
ply  that  the  blaze  of  his  genius  abso- 
lutely dazzled  the  eye  of  criminal  jus- 
tice. You  all  remember,  I  doubt  not, 
that  the  instruments  with  which  he 
executed  his   Brst  great   work    (the 
murder  of  the  Marrs),  were  a  ship- 
carpenter's  mallet  and  a  knife.     Now 
the  mallet  belonged  to  an  old  Swede, 
one  John  Petersen,  and  bore  his  ini- 
tials.    This  instrument  Williams  left 
behind  him,  in  Marr's  house,  and  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Magistrates. 
Now,  gentlemen,  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
publication  of  this  circumstance  of  the 
initials  led  immediately  to  the  appre- 
hension of  Williams,  and,  if  made 
earlier,  would  have  prevented  his  se- 
cond great  work,  (the  murder  of  the 
Williamsons,)  which  took  place  pre- 
cisely twelve  days  after.   But  the  Ma- 
gistrates kept  back  this  fact  from  the 
public  for  the  entire  twelve  days,  and 
until  that  second  work  was  accom- 
plished.  That  finished,  they  publish- 
ed it,  apparently  feeling  that  Williams 
had  now  done  enough  for  his  fame, 
and  that  his  glory  was  at  length  pla- 
ced beyond  the  reach  of  accident. 

As  to  jNIr  Thurtell's  case,  I  know 
not  what  to  say.    Naturally,  I  have 
every  disposition  to  think  highly  of 
my  predecessor  in  the  chair  of  this 
society;  and  I  acknowledge  that  his 
lectures  were  unexceptionable.     But, 
speaking   ingenuously,    I    do    really 
tnink  that  his  principal  performance, 
as  an  artist,  has  been  much  overrated. 
I  admit  that  at  first  I  was  myself  car- 
ried away  by  the  general  enthusiasm. 
On  the  morning  when  the  murder  was 
made  known  in  I^ondon,  there  was 
the  fullest  meeting  of  amateurs  that  I 
have  ever  known  since  the  days  of 
Williams;    old  bed-ridden  connois- 
seurs, who  had  got  into  a  peevish  way 
of  sneering  and  complaining  "  that 
there  was  nothing  doing,"  now  hob- 
bled down  to  our  club-room :  such  hi- 
larity, such  benign  expression  of  ge- 
neral satisfaction,  I  have  rarely  wit- 
nessed. On  every  side  you  saw  people 
shaking  hands,    congratulating  each 
other,  and  foimiiv^  d\WTvct.^^x>\eA  Sot 
the  evening ;  and  iio\Vi\tv^  ^^"*  Na  ^ 
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heard  but  triumphant  challenges  of— 
''  WeU !  will  this  do  ?"  "  Is  this  the 
right  thing  ?"  "  Are  you  satisfied  at 
last  ?"  But,  in  the  midst  of  this,  I 
remember  we  all  grew  silent  on  hear* 
ing  the  old  cynical  amateur,  L.  S— , 
that  laudator  temporis  acti,  stumping 
along  with  his  wooden  leg ;  he  enter- 
ed tne  room  with  his  usual  scowl, 
and,  as  he  advanced,  he  continued  to 
growl  and  stutter  the  whole  way^ 
*'  Not  an  original  idea  in  the  whole 
piece — ^mere  plagiarism, — ^base  plagi- 
arism from  hints  that  I  threw  out! 
Besides,  his  style  is  as  bard  as  Albert 
Durer,  and  as  coarse  as  Fuseli."  Many 
thought  that  this  was  mere  jealousy, 
and  general  waspishness ;  but  I  con- 
fess that,  when  the  first  glow  of  en- 
thusiasm had  subsided,  I  have  found 
most  judicious  critics  to  agree  that 
there  was  something  falsetto  in  the 
atyle  of  Thurtell.  The  fact  is,  he  was 
a  member  of  our  society,  which  natu- 
rally gave  a  friendly  bias  to  our  judg- 
ments ^  and  his  person  was  universally 
familiar  to  the  cockneys,  which  gave 
him,  with  the  whole  London  pub- 
]ic>  a  temporary  popularity,  that  his 
pretensions  are  not  capable  of  support- 
ing ;  for  opinionum  commenta  delet 
dien,  naturcejudicta  confirmat. — There 
was,  however,  an  unfinished  design  of 
Thurtell's  for  the  murder  of  a  man 
with  a  pair  of  dumb-bells,  which  I  ad- 
mired greatly ;  it  was  a  mere  outline, 
that  he  never  completed ;  but  to  my 
mind  it  seemed  every  way  superior  to 
his  chief  work.  I  remember  that  there 
was  great  regret  expressed  by  some 
amateurs  that  this  sketch  should  have 
been  left  in  an  unfinished  state :  but 
there  I  cannot  agree  with  them ;  for 
the  fragments  and  first  bold  outlines 
of  original  artists  have  often  a  felicity 
about  them  which  is  apt  to  vanish  in 
the  management  of  the  details. 

The  case  of  the  M'Keands  I  consi- 
der far  beyond  the  vaunted  perform- 
ance of  Thurtell,^ indeed  above  all 
praise ;  and  bearing  that  relation,  in 
net,  to  the  immortal  works  of  Wil- 
liams, which  the  JEneid  bears  to  the 
Iliad. 

But  it  is  now  time  that  I  should  say 
a  few  words  about  the  principles  of 
murder,  not  with  a  view  to  regulate 
your  practice,  but  your  judgment :  as 
to  old  women,  and  the  mob  of  news- 
paper readers,  they  are  pleased  with 
anjrthing^ provided  it  is  bloody  enough. 
Mut  the  mind  of  sensibih'ty  requires 
taetbing  more.     First,  then,  fc   na 


speak  of  the  kind  of  person  who  is 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  the  murder« 
er ;  secondlif,  of  the  place  where ; 
thirdly,  of  the  time  when,  and  other 
little  circumstances. 

As  to  the  person,  I  suppose  it  is 
evident  that  he  oueht  to  be  a  good 
man ;  because,  if  he  were  not,  he 
might  himself,  by  possibility,  be  con- 
templating murder  at  the  very  time ; 
and  such  '^  diamond- cut-diamond" 
tussles,  though  pleasant  enough  where 
nothing  better  is  stirring,  are  really 
not  what  a  critic  can  allow  himself  to 
call  murders.  I  could  mention  some 
people  (I  name  no  names)  who  have 
been  murdered  by  other  people  in  a 
dark  lane ;  and  so  far  all  seemed  cor- 
rect enough  ;  but,  on  looking  farther 
into  the  matter,  the  public  nave  be- 
come aware  that  the  murdered  party 
was  himself,  at  the  moment,  planning 
to  rob  his  murderer,  at  the  least,  and 
possibly  to  murder  him,  if  he  had 
been  strong  enough.  Whenever  that 
is  the  case,  or  may  be  thought  to  be 
the  case,  farewell  to  all  the  genuine 
efiects  of  the  art.  For  the  final  pur- 
pose of  murder,  considered  as  a  fine 
art,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of 
Tragedy,  in  Aristotle's  account  of  it, 
viz.  '*  to  clcvinse  the  heart  by  means 
of  pity  and  terror."  Now,  terror  there 
may  be,  but  how  can  there  be  any 
pity  for  one  tiger  destroyed  by  another 
tiger? 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  person  se- 
lected ought  not  to  be  a  public  charac- 
ter. For  instance,  no  judicious  artist 
would  have  attempted  to  murder  Abra- 
ham Newland.  For  the  case  was  this : 
everybody  read  so  much  about  Abra- 
ham Newland,  and  so  few  people  ever 
saw  him,  that  there  was  a  fixal  belief 
that  he  was  an  abstract  idea.  And  I 
remember  that  once,  when  I  happened 
to  mention  that  I  had  dined  at  a  cof« 
fee- house  in  company  with  Abraham 
Newland,  everybody  looked  scornfully 
at  me,  as  though  I  had  pretended  to 
have  played  at  billiards  with  Prester 
John,  or  to  have  had  an  affair  of  ho- 
nour with  the  Pope.  And,  by  the 
way,  the  Pope  would  be  a  very  impro- 
per person  to  murder :  for  he  has  such 
a  virtual  ubiquity  as  the  Father  of 
Christendom,  and,  like  the  cuckoo,  is 
so  often  heard  but  never  seen,  that  I 
suspect  most  people  regard  him  also  as 
an  abstract  idea.  Where,  indeed,  a 
public  character  is  in  the  habit  of 
giving  dinners,  *'  with  every  delicacy 
of  the  eeaaoTV)*  \\ie  case  \a  not}  .^ifibr* 
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ent :  eroy  penoa  is  aatisfted  that  he 
is  no  abstract  idea;  and,  therefore, 
there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  mur- 
derii^  him ;  only  that  his  murder  will 
fall  into  the  class  of  assassinations, 
which  I  haTe  not  yet  treated. 

Tkirdhf,  The  subject  chosen  ought 
to  be  in  good  health :  for  it  is  abso- 
lutely barbarous  to  murder  a  sick  per- 
son, who  is  usually  quite  unable  to 
bear  it.  On  this  principle,  no  Cockney 
ou^t  to  be  diosen  who  is  above  twen- 

Sr-fife,  for  after  that  a^he  is  sure  to  be 
yspeptic  Oratleast,ifamanwillhunt 
in  tnat  warren,  he  ought  to  murder 
a  ooai^e  at  one  time ;  if  the  Cockneys 
chosen  should  be  tailors,  he  will  of 
course  think  it  his  duty,  on  the  old  es« 
tablished  equation,  to  murder  eighteen 
•—And,  here,  in  this  attention  to  the 
oomfort  of  sick  people,  you  will  ob- 
serve the  usual  e£fect  of  a  fine  art  to 
■often  and  refine  the  feelings.  The 
world  in  general,  gentlemen,  are  very 
bloody-minded  ;  and  all  they  want  in 
a  murder  is  a  copious  emision  of 
blood  ;  gaudy  display  in  this  point  is 
enough  for  them*  But  the  enlightened 
eonnoiseur  is  more  refined  in  his  taste; 
and  fVom  our  art,  as  from  all  the 
other  liberal  arts  when  thoroughly  cul- 
tivated, the  result  is — to  improve  and 
to  homaniae  the  heart ;  so  true  is  it, 
that^ 

*  Ingennas  didicisse  fideliter  artes, 
Emollit  mores,  nee  linit  esse  feros.*' 

A  nhllosophic  friend,  well-known 
for  his  philanthropy  and  general  be- 
nignity, suggests  that  the  subject  cho- 
sen ought  also  to  have  a  family  of 
vonng  children  wholly  dependent  on 
nis  exertions,  by  way  of  deepening  the 
pathoa.  And,  undoubtedly,  this  is  a 
indidoua  caufion.  Yet  I  would  not 
insist  too  keenly  on  this  condition. 
Severe  good  tsste  unquestionably  de- 
manda  it;  but  still,  where  the  man 
waa  otherwise  unolnectionabie  in  point 
of  morals  and  health,  I  would  not  look 
with  too  curious  a  jealousy  to  a  re- 
striction which  might  have  the  efiect 
of  narrowing  the  artist's  sphere. 

So  much  for  the  person.  As  to  the 
time,  the  place,  and  the  tools,  I  have 
many  things  to  say,  which  at  present  I 
have  no  room  for.  The  good  sense  of 
the  practitioner  has  usually  directed 
him  to  night  and  privacy.  Vet  there 
have  not  heea  wanting  cases  where  this 
mis  waa  departed  trUm  with  excellent 
effect.  In  respect  to  time,  Mrs  Rus- 
oombe'a  case  is  a  beautiful  exception, 
which  1  hare  already  notiocd  ;  aiid  in 
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respect  both  to  time  and  place,  thero 
is  a  fine  exception  in  the  Annals  of 
Edinburgh,  (year  1805^,  familiar  to 
every  child  in  Edinburgh,  but  whidi 
has  unaccoimtablv  been  defrauded  of 
its  due  portion  of^fame  amongst  Eng« 
lish  amateurs.  The  case  I  mean  is 
that  of  a  porter  to  one  of  the  Banks^ 
who  was  murdered  whilst  carrying  a 
bag  of  money,  in  broad  daylignt,  on 
turning  out  of  the  High  Street,  one  of 
the  most  public  streets  in  Europe, 
and  the  murderer  is  to  this  hour  un« 
discovered. 

Sed  fugit  interea,  fugit  irreparabile  tempos^ 
Singula  dum  capii  circumvectaniur  amore. 
And  now,  gentlemen,  in  conclusion^ 
let  me  again  solemnly  disdaim  all 
pretensions  on  my  own  part  to  the 
character  of  a  professional  man.  I 
never  attempted  any  murder  in  my 
life,  except  in  the  year  1801,  upon  the 
body  of  a  tom-cat ;  and  that  turned 
out  differently  from  m  v  intention.  My 
purpose,  I  own,  was  downright  mur- 
der. '*  Semper  ego  auditor  tantum  ?' 
said  I,  *'  nunquamne  reponam  ?"  And 
I  went  down  stairs  in  search  of  Tom 
at  one  o'clock  on  a  dork  night,  with  the 
'^  animus,"  and  no  doubt  with  the  fiend- 
ish looks,  of  a  murderer.  But  when  I 
found  him,  he  was  in  the  act  of  plun- 
dering the  pantry  of  bread  and  other 
things.  Now  this  gave  a  new  turn 
to  the  afiair ;  for  the  time  being  one 
of  general  scsrcity,  when  even  Chris« 
tians  were  reduced  to  the  use  of  pota- 
to-bread, rice-bread,  and  all  sorts  of 
things,  it  was  downright  treason  in  a 
tom-cat  to  be  wasting  good  wheaten- 
bread  in  the  way  he  was  doing.  It 
instantly  became  a  patriotic  duty  to 
put  him  to  death ;  and  as  I  raised  aloft 
and  shook  the  f;litterinp:  steel,  I  fan- 
cied myself  rising  like  Brutus,  efful- 
gent from  a  crowd  of  patriots,  and,  as 
I  stabbed  him,  I 

**  called  aloud  on  Tul1y*8  name. 
And  bade  the  father  of  his  country  hail  !*' 

Since  then,  what  wandering  thoughts 
I  may  have  had  of  attempting  the  life 
of  an  ancient  ewe,  of  a  superannuated 
hen,  and  such  "  small  deer,"  are  lock- 
ed up  in  the  secrets  of  my  own  breast ; 
but  for  the  higher  departments  of  the 
art,  I  confess  myself  to  be  utterly  un- 
fit. My  ambition  does  not  rise  so  nigh. 
No,  gentlemen,  in  the  words  of  Ho- 
race, 

«  -i_  fungos  vi6e  cotis,  excutom 
Redderc  quas  fcrrum  val«l>  txaun  V^'Wb 
sccandi." 
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ERNEST,  DUKE  OF  8UABIA. 
A  TAAOBDY,  BY  LUDOVIC  UHLAND. 


That  among  other  Buppoied  cauies 
of  interruption  in  the  regular  course 
of  our  **  Hone  Germanic^/'  it  may 
have  been  suggested  by  some  readers 
that  the  field  has  been  ab-eady  reaped, 
and  the  stores  exhausted,  seems  hardly 
pofltible ;  but  if  any  one  should  have 
drawn  this  condusion,  we  beg  to  state, 
for  the  party's  better  information, 
that,  although  we  did  commence  the 
harvest  aome  time  ago,  yet  it  was 
commenced  only,  and  we  are  not 
quite  clear  that,  even  at  this  date, 
u  can  be  considered  as  having  fairly 
fet  in.  Still,  there  are  other  mistakes 
which  may  naturally  enough  have  oc- 
curred. Many  of  our  readers  may 
have  sapposea,  that  German  plays 
and  novels  are  all  very  wild  and  irre- 
gular ;  for  it  is  true,  no  doubt,  the 
plots  of  those  which  we  happened  to 
choose  formerly,  often  were  so ;  but 
instead  of  the  field  being  exclusively 
occupied  by  such  romantic  produc- 
tions, the  stock  of  historical  piays  (to 
whidi  the  blame  of  overstramea  sen- 
timent or  inflated  expression  by  no 
means  applies)  is  also  boundless.  One 
dight  ocgection  to  these  is,  that,  in 
order  to  appreciate  them  thoroughly, 
or  to  be  aware  how  much  the  au- 
thor has  supplied  of  bis  own  inven- 
tion, we  must  refer  to  the  best  an- 
nals of  the  period,  a  precaution  not 
always  convenient ;  but  however  this 
may  be,  they  are  in  some  respects 
models  worthy  of  imitation ;  for,  take 
any  important  district  of  Germany, 
equal  in  extent  to  Great  Britain,  and 
it  might  be  demonstrated,  that,  on 
its  historical  annals  or  traditions,  a  far 
greater  number  of  imaginative  com- 
positions have  been  founded,  than 
{mutatis  mutandis)  we  can  boast  of 
in  our  Island. 

It  has  been  said  somewhere  in 
Blackwood,  that  the  capacity  of  in- 
venting and  arranging  a  good  plot  for 
an  efiective  play  or  novel,  is  almost 
the  rarest  attribute  of  literary  genius ; 
and,  with  certain  modifications,  the 
assertion  is  perfectly  just.  In  union 
with  feeling,  enthusiasm,  and  imagi- 
oation,  this  itcultj  has  always  b^u 
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of  rare  occurrence,  and  for  a  reason 
which  is  quite  obvious : — To  lay  the 
ground-plan  for  a  work  of  fiction,  or 
even  to  search  into  real  events,  with 
which  fiction  may  be  interwoven,  re- 
quires a  cool,  cautious^  artificial^ 
mood  of  mind,  akin  to  that  of  the 
mathematician  or  algebraist ;  while, 
in  the  poetic  treatment  of  the  plot  onoe 
determined,  qualities  and  energies  the 
most  opposite  are  indispensable.  In 
no  language  can  so  many  productions 
be  found,  evincing  the  existenoeof 
theseattributes  in  the  same  individual 
as  in  German  ;  but  the  ai^thw  now 
under  review,  though  an  exeeUent 
poet,  has  produced  but  few  dramas-^ 
a  circumstance  to  be  regretted,  as  in 
the  management  of  that  now  befons 
us,  he  has  evinced  very  considerable 
ability ;  and  it  is  perhaps  owing  to 
the  fervour  of  the  poetic  temp^ament, 
and  his  impatience  of  the  cool  ealojb- 
lating  mood  requisite  for  the  contri- 
vance of  a  plot,  that  his  achievements 
in  this  way  have  been  so  limited. 

The  scene  of  the  present  tragedy  is 
laid  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  in  the  yeir 
1030.  After  two  very  good  prelimi- 
nary scenes,  we  are  introduced  to  the 
Coronation  of  Prince  Henry^  a  boy 
twelve  years  of  age,  only  son  of  the 
Emperor  Conrad,  who  confers  on  this 
youth  the  title  of  King  of  the  Ger- 
mans. The  Emperor  has  married 
Gisela,  the  widowed  duchess  of  Sua- 
bia,  who  had  by  her  former  marriage 
two  sons,  Ernest  and  Hermann,  of 
whom  the  former,  conceiving  himself 
to  be  the  rightful  heir  to  the  Duke- 
dom of  Burgundy,  revolted  against 
his  step-father,  the  Emperor,  and,  in 
consequence,  has  been  confined  three 
years  a  prisoner  In  the  fortress  of 
Giebenstein.  At  the  request  of  his 
mother,  the  Empress,  he  ia  now  set 
at  liberty ;  and,  at  the  solemnity  of 
his  half-brother's  coronation,  an  ofl^r 
is  made  to  him  that  he  shall  be  re- 
stored to  Ills  rights  and  territories  in 
Suabia,  on  condition  that  he  will,  in 
the  first  place,  swear  to  forego  all  pur- 
poses of  revenge  against  such  oi  his 
own  vassals  as  had  refused  to  support 
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bim  in  his  pkiw  of  iiMrorrection ;  se*  And  tliere,  for  three  mouthy  he  wte 

oondly,  that  he  will  break  off  all  ac-  held  beleaguer*d9 

ouaintaDceand  interconnewith  Count  Imperial  sire,  by  your  puissant  troops; 

Werner  of  Kiebnrg^  who  had  been  Till  when,  at  last,  they  forced  the  gato, 

from  earliest  youth  his  companion  'twas  but 

and  intimate   friend.     Nor  is    this  By  straUfirem  he  could  escape  with  life,— 

enough :  it  is  demanded  of  him,  that  Thereafter,  wandering  through  the  world 

if  Count  Werner  is  ever  found  within  *°  outlaw.— 

the  Suabian  territories,    the   Duke  Should  I,  then,  basely  hijure  and  re- 

must  arrest  his  Mend,  and  send  him  _-    nounce  

prisoner  to  the  Emperor— Fired  with  ^*  "'"  "^^^  ^^ ""  ^^  disastrous  days 

the  utmost  indignation,  he  refuses  to  ^^  ^l^^^""  '^^^«  "^"^  "^  •»»^«» 
take  any  such  oath,  and  the  Empress 
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Gisela  baTing  been  compelled  to  swear 
that  she  will  not  intercede  for  him, 
he  is  therefore  deprived  for  ever  of  his 
inheritanoe,  and  denounced  as  a  rebel 
and  an  outlaw. 

.  It  will  be  obvious  to  our  readers, 
that  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  this 
play  is  thiat  of  inflexible  constancy  in 


For  my  sake  ?  No,  you  mast  not  ask  me 
this. 
Onu  Prince,  thou'rt  deceived,  if  thott 
believ'st  that  Werner 
For  thy  sake  acted  thus.   Thon  wert,  as 

ever. 
The  tool  and  implement  of  his  demgns. 
Deep-laid  and  dangerous. 
Em*  Thily  I  do  know 


frioidship ;  and  of  this  principle  we  There  dwells  in  him  a  lofty  ardent  spirit ; 
sesroely  know,  in  the  whole  range  of  Yet  not  the  less,  his  urns  are  pure  and 
literature,  a  more  spirited  and  inte- 
resting iUustKation.  The  luiguage, 
however,  is  simple  snd  unadorned, 
perhaps  to  a  fault ;  though  this  re- 
mark ^pplitt  chiefly  to  the  earlier 
scenes.  Tne  following  extract  is  from 
.the  third  of  the  first  act,  where  Duke 
Ernest  addresses  the  Emperor  Con* 
rad: 


Emesi*    When  at  Ulm 

The  Fkrltament  had  met,  I  came  not 
thither 

A  supplicant  for  fiivour.  No— Surround- 
ed 

'By  mine  own  vassals,  trustbg  in  their 
strength 

And  firfn  attachment,  I  resolved  to  prove 

Jtfy  claim  to  Buigundy  by  force  of  arms. 

lliea  did  Count  Anselm  and  Count  Fre- 
derick 

Step  forth,  and  sternly  said,  they  were 
not  bound 

To  aerve  me,  in  defiance  of  their  King, 

The  h^  protector  of  their  liberties. 

With  those  twain  did  my  troops  at  once 
accords 

Even  in  one  moment  I  was  left  forsa- 
ken. 

Threw  down  my  sword,  disgracefully 
surrender*d. 

And  tbenee  was  led  to  Oiebstein  pri- 


Evcn  in  tiiat  hour,  when  all  the  rest 

pfored  false, 
Kti  m  tlw  gflide  and  gnardiaa  of  my 

^Ktth;  ^ 

CouiiT  Wkenxr  did  eemaim  mine  only 

fmiBMOf— 

He  fled  to  Kiebiugtlienoe,«hisaaci«Dt 


noble ; 

What  he  has  done  for  me,  and  I  for  him, 

Betwixt  us  weaves  a  bond  of  endless 
friendship. 
Con,  The  more  thou  speak*st  thus  fer- 
vently, the  more 

'Tis  plain  how  this  man  in  his  villaiaotis 
toils 

Holds  thee  entangled)  and  we  stead- 
fostly 

Refuse  thy  dukedom  to  restore,  if  thou 

Swear*st  not  as  we  enjoin. 
Em.  Fidelity 

And  honour,  it  is  said,  are  ever  deem*d 

The  badge  and  touchstone  of  our  Ger- 
man heroes. 

And  I  believe  it  still,  despite  of  all 

That  I  have  borne  and  suffer* d.     Sire^ 
metbinks 

I  shall  not  be  reproved,  if  I  remind  yon 

Of  that  which  lately  chanced,  when  Odiel* 
rich, 

Bohemia's  Duke,  in  hopes  to  win  your 
favour, 

Did  offer  to  betray  the  Polish  prince, 

Who  fled  to  him  for  succour.     Tou  re- 
pulsed 

With  just  disdain  that  offer ;  and  should 

/, 
A  German  prinee,-'-a  step-son  of  the 

King, 
Commit  even  baser  crimes  than  those 

which  moved 
Your  scorn  and  indignation  in  a  foe 
And  stranger  ?— No,  it  cannot  be  1 

Con.  This  much, 
1  shall  not  fail  to  ask  and  toenforoe* 
A  son  may  not  in  friendship's  bonds 

unite 
With  one  proscribed,  his  fothec't  eiie- 

my;— 
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A  Oemuui  prince  may  not  protect  and  aid 

Th*  inrargent  and  peace4Nreaker.    This 
demand 

If  but  what  duty  prompts,  and  most  un- 
justly 

^ou  namest  it  treachery. 
Em*  Name  it  what  you  wi1I« 

*Tis  not  good  iaitb,  nor  gratitude,  nor 
firiendsbip,— 

Kor  aught  that  can  inspire  a  noble  heart. 
■Cbn.   Yet  once  more  answer,— -wilt 
thou  swear  an  oath,<^ 

Even  that  which  we  had  framed  ?— Re- 
ply not  rashly. 

The  question  is  not  now  of  rank  alone. 

Or  wealth  and  freedom.    Recollect  the 
doom; 

Outlawry  and  the  Church's  malediction. 

That  hover*d  o*er  thy  head  at  Ulm,  may 
yet 

Descend  and  crush  thee  ! 

Giada,  On  my  son  have  mercy! 
C9IU  {To  GiM^  Must  I  so  soon  admo- 
nish thee?  Are  then 

Thy  vows  foigotten  ? 

Wanmm.*  Prince,  my  du^  now 

Commands  me  to  unfold  the  Church's 
sentence. 

In  former  years^  when  disobediently,— 

Ungratefully,  against  your  king  and  father 

You  wielded  rebel  arms,  not  sparing 
even 

Her  consecrated  property,^(for  shrines 

Of  martyrs,  and  the  blessed  sanctuaries 

Of  peaceful  convents  were  by  you  pro- 
fimed),— 

Tlien  was  our  arm  uplifted,  and  withheld 

By  tUf  alone,  th'  imperial  intercession,— 

Which,  once  removed,  leaves  thee  alJ 
desolate; 

The  blow  will  now  be  struck.    Take 
from  the  Church 

This  last  maternal  warning. 
Gia.  IsitMitf 

A  mother  warns  ? 
Gm.  Thou  art  instructed,  prince ; 

With  caution  answer,  wilt  thou  swear? 
Enu  'lis  true. 

The  dungeon  air,  that  I  so  long  have 
breathed, 

Slacken'd   at   last   mine    energies ;    I 
waz*d 

Untimely  old ;  but  yet  am  not  so  fidl'n, 

80  nerveless,  that  I  should  betray  the 


Who  still  to  me  was  fisithful ! 

Con.  'Tis  enough. 
My  duties  as  a  father  are  fulfill'd. 
Nor  shall  the  jrounger  brother  suffer  now 
For  crimes  that  by  the  elder  were  com- 
mitted. 


CFebi 

The  Suabian  dukedom  faUa  bj  nght  to 

Hermann, 
And  henceforth  be  commands  in  Italy. 
With  pure  hands  I  uplift  the  sword,  and 

thus. 
In  virtoe  of  mine  office,  and  the  judg- 
ment 
Of  her  assembled  princes,  I  declare 
The  man  before  us  placed,  once  Suabia's 

duke, 
An  outUw  and  a  public  enemy ! 
His  feudal  rights  and  lands  I  do  recalls- 
Assign  his  heritage  to  the  next  of  kin  ;— 
Dismissing  him  with  lifo  alone,  I  give 
His  flesk  a  prey  unto  the  bears  and 

wolves,^ 
To  birds  in  air,  to  fishes  in  the  water* 
(To  EmeM)  I  send  thee  hence,  to  choose 

thy  path  from  out 
The  four  roads  of  the  world ;  but  never 

more 
Claim'st  thou  protection  from  my  king- 
dom's laws; 
And  even  as  now,  this  gauntlet,  which  I 

cast 
Amid  the  motley  crowd,  shalt  thou  be 

scorn'd 
And  trod  upon. 

To  this  follows  a  long  fbrmal  ex- 
communication pronounced  by  War« 
man.  Bishop  of  Constance,  which  fre 
think  it  needless  to  extnct ;  and  in 
answer  to  which^  Ernest  exdainu :-« 

Thus  doubly  outlaw'd  and  proscribed  I 

fly. 

With  curses  loaden,  and  by  Death  pur- 
sued,— 

Yet  not  the  less  to  Werner  are  pre- 
served 

My  friendship's  vows  unbroken ! 

This  concludes  the  first  act^  tod  the 
second  opens  with  a  soliloquy  of  Duke 
Ernest,  now  in  a  humble  dress,  wan- 
dering in  the  forest  near  BaseL  By 
chance  he  has  an  interview  here  with 
Odo  Count  of  Champagne,  and  Hugo 
Count  of  Egisheim.  The  former, 
being  a  relation  of  our  hero  and  a 
joint  claimant  for  the  Dukedom  of 
Burgundy,  is  exceedingly  incensed  at 
the  conduct  of  Ernest,  in  having,  on 
account  of  his  regard  for  Werner,  lost 
the  opportunity  of  restoration  to  his 
rights  and  estates.  He  treats  him 
with  contumely,  therefore,  and  retires 
in  wrath.  Manent  our  hero  and 
Huffo  Yon  Egisheim,  to  whose  beaa- 
tifiu  daughter,  Edelgarde,  the  Conner 


*  Bishop  of  Constance. 
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had  onee  ^tld  his  address^ ;  and  now 
the  following  dialc^ue  takes  place  be- 
twixt them  :-— 

Em*  Tliou  feerst  compassion  still. 
Nor  shjdl  I  hence  depart,  quite  uncon- 

Boled. 
But  look  not  round  thus  anxiously.     In 

sooth. 
No  one  is  here  to  mark  that  thou  hast 

spoken 
With  Suabia's  outlavv*d  duke ;  and  I  shull 

vtand 
Thus  reverently  apart, — to  leeward  too^ 
Nor  let  my  garments  brush  on  thine. 

Hugo,  if  'twere 
But  possible  to  aid  thee  ! 
£nu  Hear  me  then  !  — 
If  thou  hast  not  fon^otten  days  of  yore. 
Then  wilt  thou  call  to  mind  that  Sua- 

bia*s  prince 
Erewhile  did  woo  the  beauteous  £del- 

Karde, 
Your  daughter,  venerable  sir, — but  now, 
I  come  not  hither  to  renew  that  suit. 
For  truly  I  should  prove  a  sorry  bride- 
groom.— 
No  train  of  noble  vassals  would  attend 

me; 
No    trumpets  from    the   church-tower 

sound ;  no  peal 
Of  mirthful  bells  would  hail  our  festival. 
At  sight  of  me  all  men  would  cross  them- 

aelves ; 
And  if  with  her  I  drew  near  to  the  altar. 
The  eboral  aongs  and  organ  would  be 

route; 
Tlie  priest  would  tlireateningly  uplift  his 

band, 
To  curse  instead  of  blessing  us.     Too 

well 
I  know,  that  Edelgarde  for  roe  is  lost ! 
Nor  have  I  merited  your  sanction,  father; 
On  your  domains  three  strongholds  I  did 

plunder, 
Because  you  took  the  £mperor*s  part 

against  me. 
Yet,  thifl  much  would  I  beg  of  you  in 

Tell  me,  if  e*er  your  daughter,  when  the 

newa 
Of  my  iiate  hither  came,— I  would  not 

ask 
If  she  baa  wept— no,  but  if  transiently. 
Even  like  a  mirror  breathed  upon,  her 

eyes 
Have  been  suffused;  nor  if  she  sighM 

indeed, 
But  if  her  bosom  haply  chanced  to  heave. 
As  when   one   struggles  with  an    evil 

dream? 
Hugo.  Of  tears  and  sighs  I  wot  not, 

Iwt  this  much 
I  know,— that  she  became  more  grave 

and  saint- like. 
Vol.  XXI. 


Benevolent  and  kind  she  had  been  ever. 
But  now  the  houseless   poor  absorb*d 

her  cares.— 
As  pious  widows  wont,  so  Edelgarde, 
(The  virgin  widow)  then  did  every  day 
Distribute  alms,  and  visited  the  sick, 
Assisting  pilgrims  too,  and  prisoners. 

Erru  Hah— prisoners  !— 

Hugo,  Till  when  the  news  arrived 

That  thou  wert  made  an  ouUaw  and  ac- 
cursed, 

Next  day  at  earliest  dawn  she  did  en- 
treat. 

That  I  would  guide   her  to    Ottilien- 
berg.— 

Thou  know*8t  that  convent,  built  on  a 
high  cliff. 

Commanding  the  far  prospect  o*er  Al- 
sace; 

And  there  arrived,  (for  I  did  grant  her 
prayer) 

Alighted  from  her  palfrey,  she  had  laid 

Her  hand  upon  the  gate.     "  Truly,"  she 
said, 

'*  This  convent  has  a  lovely  site  ;— mark, 
father. 

How  wide  and  varied  is  the  view,— how 
rich 

With  towns  and  castles,  rivers,  fields,  and 
woods,— 

All  pomp  and  bravery  of  this  beauteous 
earth. 

So  pleasantly  and  flatteringly  disp1ay*d. 

That  whosoe'er   bad    not   yet   lost  all 
sense 

Of  temporal  joys,  and  every  gleam  of 
hope. 

Would,  from  the  threshold  turning,  here 
exclaim— 

*  No — such  a  ravishing  world  I  cannot 
leave !' " 

With  these  words  did  she  resolutely  en- 
ter. 

And,  lo!  there  flows  within  that  eon- 
vent's  walls 

A  consecrated  fountain,  far  renown*d 

For  cures  miraculous  of  the  blind.     She 
bath*d 

Her  eyelids'  silken  fringes-—"  May  this 
balm," 

She  said,  "  prepare  my  sight  to  meet  the 
gleams 

Of  light  Eternal,  for  mine  eyes  are  dim. 

And  this  world  is  to  me  for  ever  dark- 
ened." 

So,  to  all  earthly  things,  she  bade  fare- 
well. [Exit. 
Wern.  (alone)  And  thon  too,  golden  star 
of  Love,  art  set. 

That  shone  so  brightly  on  my  youthful 
path. 

And  comfort  pour'd  even  through  my 
prison  bars ! 

In  Edelgarda't  aim*  1  tik\^V.V«N^  i^X 
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ReooverM  hope  jand  oourage ;  for  her 

sake. 
New  taeks,  and  harder  far,  Ihad  encoiin- 

terM ; 
I  knew  no  persecutions^  want  nor  pain, 
That  blest  with  her  I  could  not  have  en« 

dured. 
Her  smiles  illumed  the  pri8oner*s  drearer 

cell,— 
And  still  unto  the  pilgrim,  wearied,  lorn. 
She  might  have  held  the  cup  of  life, — ^but 

now, 
My  thorny  path  henceforth,  in  solitude,— 
In  darkness  and  despair  I  must  pursue  ! 
He  is  about  to  retire^  when  a  man, 
dis^ised  as  a  private  soldier,  enters, 
and  commands  bim  to  halt.  This 
proves  to  be  his  friend  Werner. 

Erru  Avaunt,  I  say,— hold  back  ! 
I  know  thee  well,—- thou  art  a  hired  as- 
sassin, 
And  long  hast  followed  me ;  hut  have  a 

care,— 
This  miserable  life  shall  not  yet  fall 
A  prey  to  murderers. 

}VerTu  {throwing  back  his  mantle.)  Strike 

then,  if  thou  wilt. 
Em,  My  Werner— oh,  my  Werner ! 
Wem.  Thine  indeed. 
Even  to  my  last  breath,  and  last  pulse  of 
life. 
Em.    Now  am   I   rescued— Heaven 

will  yet  assist  me. 
Wem.  Thou  changeless  friend — thou 

noble  heart ! 
Em.  I  pray  thee^^ 
Wenu  How  much  for  my  sake  hast 
thou  done  and  suffer'd— 
And  how  can  I  repay  thee  ? 

Em.  *Twa8  long  since 
Beforehand  paid. 

Wem.  Nay,  nothing  have  I  done ; 
Thou  art  the  only  faithful  friend. 

Em.  Methinks 
*Twere  good  to  rest  here,  for  I  feel  out- 
worn. 
And  this  old  oak  affords  a  pleasant  shade. 
Almost  it  seems  as  if  I  were  again 
The  Duke  of  Suabia,  and  we  twain  had 

rode 
A-hunting  through  the  forest  with  our 

falcons. 
Dismounting  here  at  noonday  for  refresh- 
ment. 
But,  Werner,  say  how  hast  thou  lived, 
and  where  ? 
Wemx  From  France  I  came,  where  T 
have  mark*d  of  late 
How  princes  by  their  king  are  tamed, 

and  whither 
It  chanced  a  private  soldier  brought  the 

news 
That  thoa  wert  freed  from  thine  impri- 
Bonment, 
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But  since  had  been  by  church  and  state 

denounced 
A  rebel  and  a  public  enemy. 
For  this  cause  only,  that  we  still  were 

friends. 
1  took  the  soldier*s  arms  and  ragged 

mantle, 
Set  out  in  chase  of  thee,  my  noble  game. 
And  thus  have  found  thee. 

Em,  Werner,  now  thou  sce'st 
My  spirit  is  wcigh'd  down,  my  strength 

declined ; 
Yet  the  same  malison  which  crushM  me  so 
Doth  rest  on  thee.    How  then  hast  thou 

retained 
Thine  eyes'  bright  lustre,  and  thy  noble 

mien? 
Wem.  'Tis  said  the  corn  in  springtide 

prospers  best 
In  thunderstorms ;  so  have  mine  energies 
Beneath  oppression  risen. 
Em.  Rattier,  methinks. 
Thy  constancy  hath  done  this. 

Wem,  If  that  virtue 
Can  give  us  health  and  strength,  thou, 

Ernest,  too, 
Like  any  rose  should*st  bloom.  But  there 

has  been 
One  recollection  ever  in  my  mind— 
The  memory  of  that  coronation-day. 
When  0r8t,  in  all  her  beauty,  to  my  sight 
Appear'd  the  genius  of  our  fisther-land. 
In  female  form,  the  seraph  Liberty— 
And  this  preserved  my  courage  yet  un- 
broken. 
Tliis  image,  like  a  sacred  relic,  still 
I  bore  where'er  I  went ;— and  here,  be- 
neath 
This  venerable  oak,  whose  boughs  are 

green, 
Fit  emblem  of  undying  constancy. 
Be  mine  to  draw  the  veil  from  those 

bright  visions. 
That  like  a  sun-gleam  now  may  penetrate 
The  night  of  our  dark  thoughts. 

In  a  speech  of  more  than  a  hundred 
lines,  Werner  then  gives  a  description 
of  his  own  feelings  during  the  Coro« 
nation  of  the  Emperor  Conrad,  at  the 
beautiful  city  of  Mayence,  including 
various  events  which  happened  at  that 
time  on  the  Rhine.  It  is  spirited,  but 
too  long  for  quotation.  Besides,  the 
poet  cc^ies  here  that  which  is  set 
down,  nearly  in  the  same  terms,  in 
Senator  Voght's  History  of  the  Rhine; 
whereas  the  fortunes  of  Duke  Ernest 
of  Suabia,  and  Werner  of  Kieburs, 
are  barely  touched  on  in  the  chronicle 
as  a  mere  episode ;  indeed  the  charac" 
ter  of  the  latter  is  an  invention  of 
Uhland.  Ernest  replies  :— 
From  s^h  events 
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An  enetgetie  soul  gains  deep  impressions. 
But  while  you  brooded  on  these  luity 

themes, 
For  me,  the  first  smiles  of  a  beauteous 

maiden 
Unlock'd  Love*s  paradise.     I  was  even 

then 
Mine  uncle*s  ward,  a  careless  youth,  to 

whom 
The  affairs  of  state  or  church  were  all 

unknown. 
But  rapidly  a  change  drew  on,  and  broke 
That  blissful  calm. 

Werfi.  I  shall  not  e*er  forget. 
How  with  Count  Welf  and  other  Suabian 

knights 
i  had  rode  out,  and  from  the  river's  bank 
Beheld  you  sailing  down  the  Rhine.  You 

stood. 
In  festal  robes  attired,  on  the  trim  deck 
Of  a  gay- painted  jraclit,  and  by  your  side. 
Count  Hugo  and  the  beauteous  EdeU 

garde. 
A  minstrel  lean'd  upon  tlie  vessel's  side. 
Who  struck  the  harp  and  sung,  while  the 

still  water 
Reflected  all  tbe  group. 

Era,  Those  were  bright  days. 
Now  gone  for  ever  down  the  stream  of 

Time. 
Wenu  And  my  hopes,  too,  that  were 

so  bold  and  soarings 
They  are  no  more  ;  they  live  but  in  re- 
membrance. 
The  man  whom  we  had  chosen  for  our 

king. 
Who  then  so  humbly  did  incline  bin  bead. 
Has  raised  it  since,  and  doth  desire  no 

less 
Than  power  unlimited  and  undivided. 
With  fix*d  succession  in  his  lineage. 
Those  who  did  lift  him  up  he  trod  upon ; 
Hit  brother  Conrad,  whom  he  then  em- 
braced. 
Was  driven  to  take  up  arms  for  his  own 

eafety; 
The  grey-liair*d  Welf  is  exiled  from  the 

kingdom. 
But  thou,  my  prince,  even  firom  his  first 

beginning. 
How  has  he  persecuted,  robb'd,  oppres8*d 

thee! 
By  my  allegiance-oath  I  am  thy  vassal ; 
The  sacred  bond  of  friendship  doth  unite 

us; 

Yet  were  it  not  so,  I  had  joined  thy  ban- 
ners. 

And  drawn  my  sword  for  thee,  but  to  ob- 
tain^ 

The  chance  of  trampling  on  this  tyrant's 
bead. 
Enu  Each  mortal  b  aware  of  his  worst 
foe. 
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And  therefore  dotli  the  Emperor  enter- 
tain 

More  hatred  of  Count  Werner  than  of  me* 
Werju  'Twas  I  that  raised  this  hatred ; 
and,  alas ! 

Unhappy  prince,  thou  hast  been  made 
the  victim. 

Willi  buoyant  spirit  still  I  breast  the 
waves: 

The  fervour  kindled  once  has  never  died. 

And  this  upholds  me.  But  my  friend  has 
been 

A  lover,  and  has  sigh*d  for  household 
peace, 

Though  now  for  evermore  from  peace  de* 
barr'd ; 

And  all  the  guerdon  of  his  constancy 

Is  but,  that  here  he  stands  forlorn  and 
hopeless. 

While  I  look  on,  as  if  in  scorn  and  mock- 
ery; 

Or  am  at  best  the  last  and  only  vassal 

To  name  thee  Duke,  and  kneeling  thus, 
{he  kneels.)  to  swear 

Eternal  feaJty  in  my  prince's  service. 
Em,  {raidng  him.)  From  thee,  indeed^ 

should  I  receive  this  homage  ? 
Wem,  Oh,  truly,  never  in  thy  ducal 
splendour 

Didst  thou  appear  so  elevate,  so  worthy 

Of  homage  and  respect,  as  when  thus 
fallen— 

By  thine  own  choice  an  exile  and  an  out- 
law ! 

But  no — thou  art  not,  canst  not  be  for- 
gotten 

In  Suabia— where  an  honest  people  once. 

With  loving  hearts,  thy  father  served  and 
thee; 

Where  many  a  brave  man  dwells,  in  hut 
or  castle. 

Who  fought  beneath  your  banners.   Thi- 
ther, then. 

Let  ud  march  on  undaunted*  The  Black 
Forest 

Will  kindly  shelter  us,  and  there,  even 
now. 

Thine  influence  cannot  all  be  lost* 
Enu  Lead  on ! 

And  there,  if  all  should  scorn  me,  thou 
no  less 

Art  faithful  ever. 

Wem,  Mark  this  gauntlet,  prince, 

[Z>i*aun7ig  UJrom  hU  doublet. 

It  is  the  same,  that  Conraud  *mid  the  crowd 

At  Aix-la-Chapelle  cast  away,  to  be 

Despised  and  trod  upon.    Tiiat  wander- 
ing soldier  - 

Who  came  to  me  in  France,  reversed  the 
doom, 

And  henceforth  I  have  worn  it  next  my 
heart.  [Exeuntm 

In  the  third  act^  we  retura  to  Abe* 
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la-Chapellej  where  there  are  confer- 
ences field  hetween  the  Empress  Gi- 
sela  and  Hugo  von  Egishcim,  on  the 
affairs  of  Burgundy,  also  between  the 
Emperor  and  Count  Mangold^  on  the 
recent  events  in  Suabia,  where  the 
outlawed  duke  and  his  friend  Werner 
have  collected  a  small  band  in  the 
Black  Forest.  Count  Mangold,  al- 
though a  near  relation  of  Ernest,  is 
appointed  to  command  the  troops  that 
are  sent  to  ouell  this  insurrection.  On 
this  succeeds  an  effective  dialogue  be- 
tween the  Empress  and  Count  Adalbert 
of  Carinthia,  an  old  man,  now  in  a 
pilgrim's  garb,  who  had  the  misfor- 
tune, many  years  ago,  to  kill,  acci- 
dentally, the  Duke,  her  late  husband, 
at  a  stag-hunt  The  Duke  died  in  the 
arms  of  his  unintentional  destroyer — 
forgave  him  kindly,  and  charged  him 
with  his  dying  address  to  Gisela,  re- 
questing that, "  for  his  sake,  and  that 
of  his  children,  she  would  continue  to 
wear  her  widow's  veil,  and  never  for- 
get him ;"  which  mournful  embassy 
was  duly  rendered.  After  that  tragi- 
cal adventure,  Adalbert  had  wandered 
restless  through  the  world,  having 
first  placed  his  only  son  in  a  mona- 
stery, to  be  educated  as  a  inonk  :  but 
was  evermore  haunted  by  the  spectral 
form  of  his  unfortunate  victim  ;  and 
though  he  has  gone  a  pilgrim^e  to 
the  Holy  Land,  practising  all  auste- 
rities, still  the  same  impression  lasts 
unconquerably.  He  tlierefora  re- 
proaches the  Empress  for  disregard  of 
ner  husband's  dying  words,  and  is 
persuaded,  that  because  the  injunc- 
tions therein  contained  have  not  been 
fulfilled,  he  is  thtrtfore  tormented  by 
the  reproaches  of  his  own  conscience, 
and  by  that  fearful  apparition.  We 
shall  transcribe  the  ena  of  this  dia- 
logue. 

Gi$.  Mean*Kt  thou  by  such  words 
To  take  my  life,  as  thou  did*st  take  my 
husband*8  ? 
AdaL  I  come  to  warn  thee^-since  the 
£mp*ror  Henry 
In  vain  admonish'd,  that  a  marriage-bond, 
Unsanclion*d  by  the  church,  should  be 

dissolved, 
(For  Conrad  was  thy  kinsman,  nay, 

couain,) 
In  yaXn  the  Archbishop  half  refused  to 

pluce 
The  crown  upon  thy  head ;  and,  there- 
fore, now, 
I  came  not  as  a  courtier  to  the  palace, 
7V/wf  the  fronted  tax  of  flattery ; 


No— rather  with  thy  hnsband's  dying 
breath. 

In  me  revived,  to  warn  thee  still  t*  ab- 
jure 

This  hateful  union.  Be  to  him  once  more 

A  mourning  widow,  and  his  children's 
motlier. 
Gis.  Thou  break*st  all  sacred  barriers 
that  protect 

A  feeble  woman's  rights;  thou   aim*8t 
at  me 

Reproaches  such  as  woman  ne'er  sus- 
tain'd, 

And  wounds  that  even  the  lioness  would 

feel. 
If  I  have  been  irresolute — imprudent, 
Affection  yet  lives  changeless  in  my  heart 
If  I  did  swear  rash  oaths,  for  this  already 
I  have  done  penance  even  a  hundred  fold; 
And  if  I  laid  aside  tlie  widow's  veil, 
I  wear  the  imperial  coronet  unstain'd. 
Far  as  our  German  realms  extend,  my 

name 
Is  blest  and  honour'd ;  churches  have  I 

rear'd 
And  hospitals  ;  the  poor  and  aged  too 
Are  fed  from  mine  exchequer;  let  the 

king 
Wield  the  stem  sword  of  justice— I  no 

less 
Can  rule,  though  with  the  peaceful  olive- 
branch. 
With  him  I  intercede,  and  mediate 
For  mine  own  children  and  for  all  the 

nation. 
But  thou,  who  hither  comest  a  stem 

avenger. 
Rending  each    natural  tie  within   my 

breast, 
And  striv'st  to  pluck  the  crown  from  off 

my  head, 
What  hast  thou  done  that  gave  thee  rights 

like  these  ? 
Speak  then — the  hard  rocks,  kneeling, 

thou  hast  wom^ 
Wander'd  tliou  hast  in  foreign  hinds^  and 

spent 
In  useless  toil  irrevocable  time ; 
Thine  own   flesh   thou  hast  scourged, 

though  he  that  fell 
By  thy  unlucky  hand  did  quite  forgive 

thee; 
Thy  works  are  dead,  and  all  thine  acts 

unfruitful ! 
But  here,  when  travelling  through  our 

native  land, 
Thou  seest  the  castles  gleaming  on  their 

heights. 
And  champions  arm'd  careering  through 

the  valleys, 
And  hear*st  the  well-known  sounds  of 

hound  and  horn 
Peal  through  the  woods 

AdaU  Wake  not  that  echo  now ! 
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Gk-  And  Me'ft  the  Are  burn  cheerilj 

on  the  hearth. 
And  huigfauig  children  pUy  before  the 

dpor^ 
Art  not  ashamed  even  of  thjrseU^  who 

mor'st 
So  lifeless  through  the  walks  of  life? 

Wert  thou 
Not  bom  and  bred  to  arms— a  Christian 

knight  ? 
Own'st  thou  not  jet  a  forest  and  a  castle  ? 
Hast  not  a  home,  and  there  an  only  child, 
Whom  thou  so  unpatemally  desertedst  ? 
Or  if  to  thee  life's  joys  are  wither*d  now, 
Know'«t  thou  no  more  of  duty  and  of 

deeds? 
Is  innocence  no  more  oppress*d  ?  Or  lives 
No  friend  unfortunate, whom  thou  could'st 

succour? 
Lives  not  the  Duke,  thy  victim  *s  wretch- 
ed son, 
A  wanderer  on  the  earth,  a  houseless 

outlaw? 
Ob,  were  it  not  that  vows  now  seal  my 

lips. 
And  all  mine  energies  of  love  control, 
I  would  contend  with  thee,  thou  gloomy 

spirit ! 
Even  as  the  sunbeams  melt  the  frozen 

earth. 
And  draw  from  thence  the  young  and 

verdant  leaves, 
I  would  assail  thy  cold  and  frozen  heart. 
Till  I  had  broke  the  spell  of  supersti- 
tions- 
Then  should'st  thou  be  a  man !      [ExiL 

Add  (alone,)  Am  I  transform'd? 
Or  what  has  happen'd  here  ?    By  magic 

wand 
Have  I  been  struck,  or  dipp'd  in  mystic 

waters? 
All  that  I  sought  in  vain  from  Jordan's 

flood. 
The  Mount  of  Olives,  or  the  Sepulchre, 
This  woman  hath  effected.    True  indeed, 
Heaven  can  work  miracles  in  every  land. 
I  feel  now  freed  ^m  mine  enormous 

guilt,— 
The  beaming  gates  of  grace  once  more 

are  open. 
And  he,  who  lately  did  despair,  beholds 
A  level  path  before  him.     I  have  wrung 
My  hands  in  pray'r,  yet  blood  still  cleaved 

to  them— 
Then  let  these  arms  be  praised  to  aid  the 

son, 
Whom  they  did  rob  of  bis  protecting 

parent! 
If  I  am  scourged,  so  be  it  for  his  sake ; 
The  blood  I  shed  for  him  shall  wash  me 

pure; 
My  soul,  ia  his  cauhe,  parted  from  this  Wte 
May  haply  reach  to  Heaven— «nd  mine 

own  nee. 


That  I  had  deem'd  accursed,  shall  pros- 
per yet, 
Even  to  remotest  times,   Tlianks  to  this 
woman !  [Exit. 

The  fourth  act  brings  us  to  the  Bkck 
Forest,  where  Werner  is  watching  and 
supporting  his  friend  Duke  Ernest, 
who  lies  asleep.  The  opening  speech 
of  the  former  is  good,  but  we  have  not 
room  for  it.  Meanwhile  Adalbert  of 
Carinthia  enters,  still  in  his  pilgrim's 
dress,  and  there  ensues  the  following 
dialogue  :—* 

AdaL  Hah  !  there  he  rests ;— - 
How  close  is  now  his  likeness  to  the 

Duke, 
Wlien  he  lay  dying  in  mine  arms  !-— 

IFem.  Good  pilgrim, 
Tread  softly,  do  not  wake  my  friend. 

Adal.  Leave  nie 
The  task  of  watcliiog  by  him  as  he  sleeps. 
1  have  an  ancient  privilege  to  support 
The  Dukes  of  Suabia  in  mine  arms. 

Wem.  Strange  man ! 
When  thus  I  read  more  deeply  in  thy 

features, 
Methinks  thou*rt  Adalbert  von  Falken- 
stein. 
AdaL  And  when  thou  part*6t  the  dark 
locks  from  thy  forehead, 
I   deem  tliou'rt  Werner  of  the  race  of 
Kieburg. 
Vem.  What  wilt  thou  here  ? 
Adal,  1  came  to  seek  the  Duke. 
fFem,  Know*8t  that  he  is  proscribed» 

and  an  outlaw  ? 
Adai,  Whoe'er  has  wander'd  through 
the  world  o'erwhelm'd 
With  self-reproach  like  mine,  he  will  not 

dread 
The  malison  of  church  or  state.     More- 
over, 
This  only  means  was  left  to  avert  my&te,— 
I  give  unto  the  Duke  mine  ancient  castle ; 
Thou  see'st  it  frowning  yonder  from  the 
cliffs. 
Wenu  Nay,  speak  not  so ;  already  have 
I  knock'd  there. 
The  castellan  did  sternly  thence  repulse 
us. 
AdaL  To  him  I  gave  our  eagle's  nett 
in  charge. 
The  stronghold  of  mine  honour'd  anee^ 

tors. 
Nor  will  he  entrance  yield,  save  to  his 
master. 
£nu  (avxiking.)  Who  is  that  man  ? 
irertu  My  prince,  be  glad  of  heart. 
And  comrades  rouse  yourselves  for  en- 
terprise. 
For  this  day  we  have  gain'd  a  vantage 

ground. 
Till  now,  in  sooth,  we  fotm'd  about  like 
w  elves, 
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Or  wmuder'd  like  tlie  Yultures  of  the  air. 
Who  dare  not  settle  on  a  human  roof, 
The  caves  or  tangled  woods  our  only 

shelter. 
But  this  man  offers  us  a  friendly  refuge, 
And   to  his  martial  fortress  makes  us 

welcome. 
Once  more  we  are  at  home  in  Suabia. 
Ertu  Who  art  thou,  pilgrim,  who,  Uiy- 

self  a  wanderer. 
Dost  offer  to  thy  houseless  brother  aid  ? 
AdaL  I  am  the  most  unhappy  Adalbert, 
Who  slew  his  liege  lord  with  a  bunting 

spear,^ 
Thereafter  fifteen  years  a  wretched  pil- 
grim,— 
Who  cherishes  no  hope  to  be  forgiven, 
If  thou  wilt  not  receive  his  homage  now. 
And  dwell  beneath  bis  roof-tree.     At 

this  cross, 
Which  marks  the  spot  whereon  thy  father 

died. 
And  granted  roe  forgiveness,  I  implore, 
That  thou  wilt  not  reject  my  humble  suit, 
So  shall  my  soul  be  rescued ! 

Em.  Leaning  thus, 
£ven  on  that  ground,  where  once  thy 

blood  was  shed, 
.  And  grasping  this  old  monument*  where 

still 
*Ti8  said  thy  spirit  liaunts  at  midnight 

hour, 
Father,  I  pray  thee,  look  on  my  sad  fate ! 
So  wretched  see'sl  thou  dm,  and  so  for- 

lorn. 
That  I  must  refuge  take,  even  with  the 

man. 
Who  struck  thy  death-wound ! 

Wem.  Hark,  a  bugle  sounds  ;— 
Comrades,  to  arms ! 

Em.  Nay, — *tis  not  for  attack 
Yon  troop  approaches,  for  they  slowly 

move 
In  funeral  march ;  and  look,  theur  scarfs 

are  black, — 
Their  banner  too,— 'tis  ours,  and  borne 

by  Warin ! 
Count  Warin  enters  with  hit  Troop. 
,  Warin.  Few  now  in  number,  but  with 

hearts  as  brave, 
^nd  loyal  as  of  old,  we  come,  my  liege. 
From  Italy,  where  on  the  battle-field 
Thy  brotlier  Herman  was  our  generaL 
In  many  a  strife,  this  banner  waved  before 

him, 
And  all  our  army  praised  the  brave  young 

held. 
For  us  alone  of  Suabia,  'twas  indeed 
like  Cain's  mark  on  his  forehead,  that 

he  held 
Hie  title  which  erewhile  was  reft  from 

thee. 
And  with  sad  heart  ofctimes  even  I  have 
Iforne 
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old  standard;    till  it 


Before  him  this 

chanced 
When  hard-won  victories  were  achieved, 

we  march'd 
Onward  to  Susa,  where  the  Margrave's 

daughter. 
His  beauteoul  bride,  awaited  our  arrival. 
Then  fell  on  us  the  blight  of  pestilence  ; 
Our  soldiers  on  their  journey  were  mow'd 

down. 
Not  singly,  but  in  squadrons ;  nor  could  all 
The  skill  of  learned  physicians  from  his  fate 
Our  young  commander  save.     In  that 
dread  hour  * 

Of  his  approacliingdeathjhe  summon'd  me. 
With  head  averted,  feapng  to  infiict 
On  friends  the  dire  infectious  malady. 
He  said,  **  This,  banner,   which  thou 

bear'st,  Count  Warin, 
Hence  let  it  be  convey'd  unto  my  brother. 
And  tell  him,  for  ms  sake  I  have  re- 

tain'd  it. 
For  HIS  SAKE  have  upheld  our  old  re- 
nown. 
And  twined  it  with  fresh  laurels.'*     At 

these  words 
All  hearts  were  moved ;  and  with  afBic- 

tion  deep, 
And  self-reproach  thereafter,  we  did  hiy 
That  noble  chief  in  his  untimely  grave. 
Obedient  to  his  mandate,  then  we  took 
Our  homeward  route,  but  on  the  snow- 
clad  Alps 
Still  must  we  pay  our  tithes  to  death,  and 

there 
Full  many  a  corse  was  mid  the  glaciers 

buried. 
We  only  have  survived,  and  safely  bring 
Thy  brother's  legacy ;  take  this  mourn- 
ful banner; 
Lead  us  to  battle ;  lead  us  quickly  on- 
wards, 
£re  yet  our  feeble  band  becomes  more 

slender; 
For  he  who  stands  before  you  blooming 

now. 
Perchance  within  him  bears  about  the 

seeds 
Of  death  conceal'd,  and  better  'twere  to 

fall, 
Even  vanquish'd  by  the  foe,  than  so  to 
perish ! 
Em.  Oh,  dazzling  are  the  auspices 
that  now 
Precede  my  second  dukedom !  Adalbert^ 
My  father's  murderer,  yields  to  me  his 

castle ; 
My  brother's  mourners  are  my  festal 

train ; — 
Come  on  then,  friends  and  comrades; 

Suabia's  duke 
Nor  shuns  the  murderer,  nor  from  pesti- 
lence 
One  step  shall  he  recoil.  [JSmmh/* 


Emeity  Duke  of  Suahia, 

m  then  changes  to  the  camp     When  cheer*d  by  golden  sunligfat,  or  the 

iCangold^  who  is  now  arri- 

bia,  and  we  find  him  en- 

QBoltation  witli  Warmann, 

Constance.    They  are  in- 

by  a  yisit  from  Werner, 

alone  and  unprotected  as 
from   the  insurgents,  and 

he  can  persuade  his  rela- 
rolt  against  the  Emperor, 
nnscribe  a  few  lines. 


Becomes  it  ihec  t*  obtrude 
flmonitions  ? 
I  an  outcast,^the  reproach 

of  our  exalted  house  ? 
nd  yet, 
t  not  look  tliat  rebel  in  the 

I  noble  blood  doth  rise  against 

thine  aspect  with   resistless 

• 

jtfais  better  feeling.  Mangold, 

thyself  still  worthy  of  our  race. 

not  already  soul  and  body 

f  Suabia*s  enemies,  if  yet 

i  regain  the  wonted  path  of 

r« 

ge  at  once,^be  bold  and  re- 

•^■^ 

I  rights  give   back  unto  the 

den    glittering    chain8,-*ca8t 

away; 

jble  task  to  thee  assigned 

liMhun  renounce  !— 1  do  con- 

e  needful  in  a  camp  like  ours 
stern  ;  here  arc  no  royal  ^nfts, 
rights,  uor   glittering  chains 

cars, 

iTy  famine,  banishment,    and 

I  yet  the  noblest  of  all  service  ; 
mr  valiant  fatJiers   were  de- 

n  have  I  sworn  to  end  my  life. 
Dgold,  thou  wilt  join  us ! 

(•hop  now  interposes,  and 
admonitions  prove  in  vain, 
t  in  anger,  warning  jVIangold 
if  guard,  if  they  should  meet 
VI  the  batile-tield ;  and  in 
•cene  wc  enter  Adalbert's 
lere,  in  a  hall  hung  with  ar- 
L  weapons,  Duke  Emcat  is 
•lone  at  the  window. 

•Tis  now  the  sca-^on,  when  in 

iao  fields 

ing  com  doth  fall  before  the 


moon. 
All  husbandmen  so  merrily  prepare 
The  feast  of  harvest-home.     But  I  am 

here 
A  prisoner  in  these  gloomy  towers,— 

shut  out 
From  life's  glad  scenes ;  no  landscape  I 

behold 
But  these  funereal  woods  of  dusky  pine^ 
And  streams  careering  thro'  the  rocky 

vale; 

No  harvest  waits  for  me,  but  that  wherein 
For  sickles  we  have  swords,  and  I  myself 
Shall  fall  untimely.     Hark, — the  watch- 
er's bugle ! 
Might  this  be  Werner?  If  the  night  drew 

on, 
And  he  arrived  not? — There!  I  heard 

his  voice ! 
Needless  it  was  to  doubt  his  free  re- 
turn; 
On  his  arm  fetters  even  like  gossamer 
Would  snap  asunder;  bolts  and  bars 

would  yield 
To  one  stern  incantation  of  his  Toice    ■ 
My  Werner,  welcome ! 

Werner  makes  his  appearance  here, 
and  the  hall  is  gradually  filled  with 
Sua^ian  soldiers. 

Em,  On  then,  comrades^— enter !—« 
The  news  I  have  t'  impart  concern  you 

alt— 
For  we  are  close  surrounded,  every  path 
Cut  off,  and  but  by  stratagem  could  I 
Return  to  warn  you.     Ay,  this  Emperoz 

moves 
With  hasty  steps ;  our  only  hope  is  now 
In  rapid  stem  resolve.     'Ilieir  numbers 

too 
Exceed  my  reckoning,  and  with  every  day 
Will  gain  increase ;  while  here  no  means 

are  left 
To  raise  recrnits ;  for  all  our  friends  are 

distant, 
And  know  not  if  we  stand,  or  have  been 

captured. 
Thank  Heaven,  we  keep  our  ground,  and 

still  may  choose 
Betwixt  surrender  and  a  deperate  con- 
flict ; 
Siill  hopes  are  left,  that  in  one  mortal  fray. 
We  might  victoriously  regain  our  free- 
dom. 
Then  onwards  march  to  join  expecting 

friends. 
If   now  we  linger,  there  will  be  no 

choice. 
Save  that  of  thraldom  or  slow  death  by 

famine. 
Resolve  then,  soldiers,— shall  we  dare 
the  battle? 
M'ern,  We  are  resolved — lead  on ! 
Soldiert.  Hurrah— hurrah  I— 


Em.  If   there '1)6  one 

here,  to  whom 
A  bride,  a  wife,  or  child,  makes  this  life 

precious, — 
I   shall   not    murmur— -let  him  go    in 

peace  !— 
Silent  you  are  and  move  not : — ^well  then  I 
Do  vote  for  battle!   Let  to-morrow's 

dawn 
«Find  us  prepared.   Here,  soldiers !  fr  om 

tliese  arms 
Take  what  jou  will ;  for  they  are  given 

to  us.— -(Potn/tng  to  the  wdl*) 

When  they  are  all  ready  accoutred, 
Adalbert,  the  owner  of  the  castle,  steps 
forward,  leading  his  son,  also  in  ar- 
mour. 

Adal.     So  then,  array*d 
In  warlike  knightly  garb,  I  thank  my  liege, 
Tliat  on  these  aged  brows  the  helmet 

gleams. 
And,  light  of  heart,  I  wield  my  sword 

again  !— 
Years  have,  'tis  true,  enfeebled  now  my 

grasp, 
Yet  wilt  thou  not  disdain  my  proffer'd 

service, 
For  lo !  I  come,  too,  as  a  youth  before 

you;— 
Here  stands  my  son,— 4et  him  be  hence- 
forth thine!— 
Already  from  his  convent  he  escap*d 
And  exercised  his  strength  in  arms— so 

take  him, 
A  scion  of  my  race,  but  faithful  still* 
And  guiltless  of  thy  &ther*s  blood. 

£nu  Thine  offer 
I  thankfully  accept,  and  may  Heaven  grant 
That  I  restore  thy  son  as  I  received 

him! — 
Wern.  Mine  honour*d  prince,  I  too, 

that  heretofore 
Appeared  thy  humble  squire,  have  now 

resumed 
The  habit  of  mine  order,  for  in  this— 
The  glorious  final  strife  that  here  awaits 

us, 
'Tis  meet  we  should  go  forth  in  proud 

array.— 
Yet  must  I  envy  this  man,  who  devotes 
To  thee  a  twofold  life ;  and  hereupon, 
l«t  me  narrate  for  once  a  merry  jest ; 
Sam  doute,  on  such  an  eve,  we  should  be 

merry  !— 
It  chanced  at  Regensburg,  the  Emperor 

Henry 
Would  ride  a-hunting,  and  it  pleased  his 

humour 
Commands  to  spread,  that  no  one  should 

with  more 
Than  one  attendant  squire  the  sport  en- 
joy. 

But  Jo!  Count  Altenberg  did  take  the 

13 
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among  you     With  horsemen  thirty- three,  all  ia  his 

train,— 

A  handsome  troop,  and  briUiaotly  attired. 

On  prancing  chargers  mounted.  Tliefi« 
said  Henry, 

"  Hast  thou  not  heard,  one  squire  alone 
suffices?" 

The  Count  replied—"  In  sooth  I  bring 
but  one." 

"  Who  tlien  are  all  the  rest  ?"— "  My 
sons,  my  liege,— 

And  those  I  humbly  do  present  to  you ; 

In  times  of  peace  let  them  as  now  adorn 

Your  hunting  suite ;  in  war  let  them  de- 
vote 

Their  strength  and  life-blood  in  their  Em- 
peror's service." 

0  were  I  rich  like  him !  Or  could  I  give 
My  life  a  hundred  fold ;  but  now,  alas ! 

1  am  alone  in  this  world ;  from  my  race 
Estranged,  I  have  no  home,  nor  son,  nor 

brother. 
Yet  with  unshrinking  independent  soul,— 
With  nerves  unshaken,  fervour  yet  un- 

quench'd. 
Amid  the  clang  of  weapons,  thus  I  throw 
Myself  into  thine  armaU-thine,  thine  for 

ever  !— 
Erfu  Nay,  Werner,  when  did  e'er  a 

Suabian  chief 
A  band  possess,  so  faithfully  attach*d,— 
So  high  in  spirit  ?  Now  I  feel  again 
My  wonted  dignity.  I  must  not  lead  you. 
Till  I  have  been  attired  in  princely  garfa^ 
So  that  or  dying,  or  victorious, 
I  shall  appear  as  doth  become  your  duke, 
Else  might  the  blow  that's  destined  for 

my  heart 
Another  victim  strike.     Mark,  in  yon 

comer,— 
The  scarlet  dress— it  is  a  prince's  man- 
tle,— 
Give  it  me  here. 

AdaL  (throwing  the  mantle  round Emai.) 
Thy  father  wore  it,  sire. 
On  that  disastrous  day!  'tis  weather- 

stain'd 
And  fiided  now. . 

Em,  So  be  it ;  the  dim  hues 
Are  but  a  fitting  emblem  of  ray  fate. 
Wem.  This  battefd  shield,  my  liege, 

ofttimes  did  g^ard 
Thy  brother  Hermann  on  the  field.     To 

thee 
'Twere  proffer'd ;  but  the  armorial  bear- 
ings now 
Are  half  erased ; — ^this  were  an  evil  omen! 
Em.  Nay,  give  it  me.   The  last  of  all 

my  race, 
I  dare  to-morrow's  conflict,  that  shall 

prove. 
If  once  more  yon  pale  banners  of  our 

house 
Shall  wave  in  brightening  ottoirs— 4f 
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Oar  Kutdieon  shall  in  splendour  be  re- 
iiew*d! 

Ifem.  Long  live  the  Duke  ! 

SMien.  Vivat— Hamh! 

The  fifth  act  (as  in  a  thotisand  other 
tragedies)   is  occupied   mostly   with 
coondls  of  war  and  a  hattle,  of  which 
we  think  it  needless  to  give  any  parti- 
cular analvsis.    The  idea  of  tne  ased 
Adalbert  ocing  af^inted  with  a  few 
soldiers  to  maintain  a  fixed  station, 
from  whence  they  make  their  remarks 
on  the  contest,  tnus  keeping  alive  the 
interest  of  the  audience,  is  extremely 
wdl  brooght  out,  and  die  dialogue  is 
better  than  that  of  the  tree-scene  in 
PiTarro.    By  this  means  the  exploits 
of  Werner  are  described  as  gigantic 
and  aupematuraL  At  length  he  is  co-  , 
vered  with  wounds,  becomes  unable  to  ' 
continue  the  combat,  and  is  carried 
oat  ci  the  line  of  battle  by  Ernest 

Em,  (emterffttqiportingWenier wounded.) 
I  cannot  bring  htm  iarUier ;  in  this  place 
He  needs  must  rest     Good  Adalbert, 

hast  thou 
No  healing  herb  to  stanch  these  wounds  ? 

I  pray  thee 
Reserve  it  not  to  aid  thy  son,  for  he 
Has  long  since  fidlen,  but  rescue  here  my 

friend- 
So  give  me  back  again  a  &ther*s  life. 
AdaL  An  aid  were  now  in  vain. 
Wenu  Can  I  yet  breathe, 
And  must  I  be  resign'd  a  living  captive  ? 
Brother,  (to  Brnat,)  I  pray  thee,  stab  me 

to  the  heart ! 
Can  1  survive,  with  all  these  ghastly 

wounds? 
Then  mine  must  prove  at  last  a  serpent's 

strength. 
And  every  lith  and  limb  have  separate  life. 
Hark  you,   they  come!     Ob,   Ernest, 

thou'rt  my  friend. 
Help  me  to  die — But  no — thank  Hea- 
ven, 'tis  past ; 
The  bonds  of  life  will  break,  and  I  am 

free! 
Fly,  Ernest,  fly !  [Se  dies. 

Ern.  He  dies,  my  Werner  dies ! 
The  winds  yet  blow,  the  sun  is  bright  in 

Heaven, 
The  stream  flows  onward,  and  my  Wer- 
ner—dead ! 
Adai.  Thus  he  is  rescued.     Now,  my 
liege,  away ! 
The  noise  of  battle  hurtles  close  at  hand ; 
The  enemy,  too,  doth  nrge  us  in  the  rear ; 
So  follow  me :  I  know  one  secret  path. 
That  upward  winds  within  a  rocky  dell ; 
Let  me  but  guide  you— come ! 
Enu  I'm  rooted  here. 
jIdaL  Lose  not  a  moment.    We  shall 

there  be  safe ; 
Vol,  XXL 


That  winding  vale  is  narrow ;  we  can  bar 
Its  entrance,  too,  and  none  shall  there 

molest  us. 
Em.  Thou  speak*st  in  vain  ! 
AdaL  Ay,  truly  *tis  too  late— 

{Suiobian  soldiers  are  forced  upon  the 

stage,  contending  with  their  ojiponenis, ) 
We  are  surrounded.     Halt,  here  stands 

the  Duke! 
Brave  comrades  all,  in  whose  fast-ebbing 

veins 
Yet  flows  a  remnant  of  heroic  blood. 
With  me  unite,  and  rally  round  your 

prince. 
Touch  but  the  man  who  lies  here,  (/wtnf- 

ing  to  Werner,)  even  in  death. 
He    will    inspire   you  with  unearthly 

strength. 
And  long  as  even  one  soldier  here  sur* 

vives, 
Sludl  Ernest  be  defended* 
Mangold  (enters  with  other  soldiers,) 

Man.  Hah,  'tis  he ! 
How  meagre  now  his  band !     Once  he 

was  duke : 
Methinks  his  mother's  arm  holds  back 

my  sword. 
And  I  have  pity  on  him  !     Strive  no 

more,  (to  Ernest) 
But  yield  thyself.   Resistance  now  were 

madness. 
Thy  men  are  wounded  all,  who  yet.  sur- 
vive. 
And  Werner,  too,  is  gone,  the  king's 

worst  foe, 
That  firrbrand  of   dissension  and  re- 
venge; 
Now  might'st  tbon  be  forgiven. 

Em.  Think'st  thou  so  ? 
No,  let  my  guards  retire ;  I'll  fight  alone. 
Thou  deem'dst  me  weak  before^^now 

I*m  a  hero ! 
Here  must  1  fall  by  my  departed  friend ; 
Here  shall  I  cling--here  is  my  goal  of  life^ 
The  march-stone  of  my  days — my  house 

and  home. 
Mine  heritage,  my  fiunily-tree,  my  duke- 
dom ! 
With  this  man,  through  my  whole  life, 

have  I  vied 
To  win  the  palm  of  constancy  and  friends 

ship. 
There  wanted  but  the  strife  of  death,  and 

now 
He  shall  not  triumph  solely.     He  hath 

fiUl'n 
For  my  sake,  and  for  him  I  now  shall  die ; 
So  to  the  victor's  crown  both  shall  at  last 
Possess  an  equal  right   Defend  thyself! 

[Attacks  Mangold, 
Mang.  Thou  madman ! 

[Theifjight.     ManaM falls, 
God  have  mercy !     [He  dies, 
Adal.  Hah-.the  Duke— 
The  Duke  is  wounded  \ 


Rrnestf  Duke  of  Suabia. 
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Em.  (/alUng)  Evermore  to  us 
The  world  has  been  unkind  and  merci- 
less- 
May  Heaven  receive  our  souls!     My 
Werner !  [Be  diet, 

Afler  this  scene,  there  are  eight 
pages  more  of  the  play^  and  it  is  no 
slight  merit  of  the  author,  that,  even 
after  the  death  of  his  hero,  he  has  con- 
trived to  keep  up  some  interest  in  the 
action.  There  is  the  death  of  War- 
rin,  the  arrival  of  the  £mperor  and 
Empress,  the  grief  of  the  latter  for  the 
death  of  her  son  Ernest,  the  arrival, 
also,  of  Hugo  of  Egisheim,  with  news 
that  Odo  of    Champagne  has  heen 


killed  in  battle,  that  Rudolf  of  Bur« 
gundy  is  dead,  and  that,  on  feeling 
his  last  moments  approach,  he  had 
sent  his  crown  and  sceptre  to  the  Em- 
peror Conrad.  So  the  play  is  wound 
up ;  and  though  the  drama,  perhaps, 
is  not  Mr  Uhland's  forte,  yet  our 
readers  of  the  Horse  Germanice  will, 
we  doubt  not,  agree  that  so  spirited  a 
sketch  deserved  at  least  as  much  no- 
tice and  space  as  we  hare  allowed  it. 
One  day  or  another  we  shall  give  some 
extracts  from  his  last  octavo  volume 
of  poems,  among  which  there  are  many 
that,  if  fairly  rendered,  would  prove 
acceptable  to  a  British  reader. 


ON  THE  DEATH  %F  A  DAUGHTER. 

'Tis  o'er — ^in  that  long  sigh  she  past — 
Th'  enfranchised  spirit  soars  at  last ! 

And  now  I  gaze  with  tearless  eye 
On  what  to  view  was  agony. 
That  panting  heart  is  tranquil  now, 
And  Heav'nly  calm  that  ruffled  brow, 
And  those  pale  lips  which  feebly  strove- 
To  force  one  parting  smile  of  love, 
Retain  it  ^et — soft,  placid,  mild. 
As  when  it  graced  my  living  Child ! 

Oh  !  I  have  watch'd  with  fondest  care. 
To  see  my  opening  flow 'ret  blow. 

And  felt  the  joy  which  parents  share. 
The  pride  wnich  fathers  only  know. 

And  I  have  sat  the  long,  long  night. 
And  mark'd  that  tender  flower  decay. 

Not  torn  abruptly  from  the  sight. 
But  slowly,  sadly  waste  away  ! 

The  spoiler  came,  yet  paused,  as  though 
So  meek  a  victim  check'd  his  arm. 

Half  gave,  and  half  withheld  the  blow. 
As  forced  to  strike,  yet  loath  to  harm. 

We  saw  that  fair  cheek's  fading  bloom. 
The  ceaseless  canker-worm  consume. 

And  gazed  on  hopelessly. 
Till  the  mute  suffering  pictured  there 
Wrung  from  leather's  lip  a  prayer. 

Oh  God  ! — the  prayer  his  child  might  die. 

Ay,  from  his  lip— the  rebel  heart 
£  en  then  refused  to  bear  its  part. 

But  the  sad  conflict's  past— 'tis  o'er. 
That  gentle  bosom  throbs  no  more ! 
The  ipirit's  freed— through  realms  of  light 
Faith  s  eagle-glance  pursues  her  flight 
To  other  worlds,  to  tiappier  skies ; 

Hope  dries  the  tear  which  sorrow  wecpeth. 
No  mortal  sound  the  voice  which  cries, 

**  The  damsel  is  not  dead,  but  slccpeth !" 
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I  TflOuoHT  upon  the  horrid  shapes  that  inhabited  the  sca^ 
And  what  those  deadly  monsters  are  that  in  its  caverns  be ; 
And  then  I  thought  a  second  time^  upon  the  sons  of  men^ 
That  to  these  caverns  have  repair'd^  and  will  repair  again ; 
I  thought  where  the  infant  had  laid  down  with  the  L>eviadian, 
Or  in  the  dead  skull  of  a  whale  was  rock'd  and  sail'd  upon ; 
And  how  the  treacherous  polypi^  when  they  hear  the  watery  breath 
Of  woiiiAn»  man,  or  child^  stretch  forth  theur  spreading  arms  beneath^ 
And  in  their  watery  bosom  clasp  the  victims  of  their  prey» 
Till  on  their  soft  and  spongy  breast  the  nurslings  rot  away ; 
The  £ather  and  his  favourite  son,  together  side  by  side. 
Defile  each  other's  sea- weed  bed,  the  brideffroom  and  the  bride ; 
Their  sea-green  curtain-pall  does  rot,  and  has  a  bonev  wave. 
As  summer's  grass  green  robe  decays,  and  rustles  on  ner  grave ; 
I  thought  and  dream't  upon  all  things  that  horrid  in  nature  be, 
TiM  at  last  I  thought  I  had  got  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  the  sea  ; 
And  then  I  thought  a  %Xxxm  arose,  and  then  again  'twas  clear. 
That  I  could  see  as  plainly  through,  as  an  eye-ball  through  a  tear ; 
Things  crowded  on  my  fettered  sight,  at  the  first  glance  of  mv  eye, 
I  thought  it  was  the  reflected  clouds  that  were  ridmg  in  the  sky  ; 
But  when  I  look'd  again,  who  could  mistake  the  birth, 
'Twas  so  unlike  all  other  'sights  that  I  had  seen  on  earth : 
I  saw  a  mighty  skeleton,  a  form  of  other  days, 
'Twas  green,  as  though  encompassed  with  Ocean's  laurel  bays. 
It  kneel'd  upon  a  moss-green  rock,  its  feet  were  in  the  sand. 
Like  figure  of  a  Monk  at  prayer  upon  a  rocky  strand. 
When  by  his  grass-grown  hermitage  he  takes  his  kneeling  stand ; 
Its  eve-holes  held  two  emeralds  bright^  and  had  an  upward  stare. 
As  tnough  the  eye-ball's  latest  flash  had  vanished  in  prayer. 
It  seem'd  as  though  his  sinking  breath,  and  the  sullen  water's  gust. 
Had  not  prevail'd  to  drown  his  soul  or  blast  his  heavenly  trust ; 
I  could  not  think  but  that  it  was  some  spirit  of  the  just 
Made  perfect,  who,  upon  a  doud,  as  on  pedestal  a  bust. 
Was  kneeling,  and,  in  azure  robes,  ascending  up  on  hig^ 
To  our  Father  and  to  his,  and  that  'twas  watery  sky 
Which  now  I  saw,  for  sure  the  deep  would  reflect  such  a  sight. 
When  a  breeze  and  a  sunbeam  walked  on  the  sea,  and  dispersed  the  illusion  quite. 
And  then  the  scene  was  changed,  when  I  tum'd  a^ain  and  saw 
A  sight  that  would  have  struck  the  boldest  seer  with  awe- 
It  was  a  vessel  that  had  sunk  with  all  her  naval  crowds. 
While  some  were  clinging  round  the  masts,  and  some  were  in  the  shrouds  ; 
Ajid  to  rheir  posture  still  they  held  as  when  they  were  alive. 
For  death  can't  rend  ihe  cling  to  life  when  they  together  strive ; 
'Tis  like  the  cling  of  a  helpless  child  to  its  fond  father's  arm ; 
Or  the  fixed  grasp,  and  clenched  fist,  disease's  worst  alarm ; 
Like  the  fixed  eye  of  the  dving  man,  and  the  unchanging  face  of  death. 
Is  the  firm-fixed  grasp  of  the  mariner  when  holding  in  his  breath ; 
'Tis  like  the  hanging  of  a  child  around  its  mother's  vest. 
When  disease  and  £ath  are  struggling  for't,  and  fighting  on  her  breast. 
And  the  beastly  serpents  of  the  sea  crept  up  into  the  ship. 
And  twined  them  fast  around  the  men,  just  like  a  scorpion-whip ; 
And  some  crept  down  their  open  mouths,  and  some  eat  out  their  eyes. 
And  mangled  them  until  they  looked  just  like  anatomies. 
Together  on  the  bodies  then  did  they  mat  and  twist  about. 
Which  seem'd  as  thougli  with  coats  of  mail  they  had  been  clad  throughout ; 
When  prcscntlv  they  S\  fell  off*  like  scales  of  the  leprosy. 
And  left  the  white  naked  skeletons  most  horrible  to  see. 
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Andy  oh,  it  was  a  horrid  sight  to  see  those  monsters  creep 

And  crawl  upon  the  watery  deck,  disgorging  in  the  deep ; 

Yet  pleasant  'twas  to  think,  mid  this  carnage  dire  and  black, - 

That  what  had  been  devoured  to-day  must  one  day  be  given  back. 

I  look'd  me  at  this  horrid  sight  till  I  was  faint  to  view. 

When  the  figure  of  a  rotting  man  before  my  vision  grew  ; 

He  was  impaled  and  lifted  upon  the  remnants  of  his  wreck. 

And  his  flesh  it  hung  in  shreds  and  flakes  to  his  feet  down  firom  his  neck ; 

As  with  the  tatter'd  robe  of  death  he  had  been  clothed  upon. 

And  bit  by  bit  it  dropp'd  away,  and  melted  and  was  gone. 

And  diicken'd  and  troubled  the  waters  so,  that  I  could  see  no  more. 

Like  the  dirty  flakes  of  snow  that  fall  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  shoR 

Then  next  I  saw  two  skeletons,  with  a  white  stone  in  their  hand. 

And  they  look'd  as  white  as  the  righteous  ones  that  shall  hereafter  stand. 

On  a  sea  of  glass,  when  the  firmament  from  the  roaring  waves  shall  Bee, 

And  the  righteous  Judge  shall  proclaim  aloud — "  There  shall  be  no  more  set 

Hiey  seem  d  as  though  when  m  the  fiesh,  and  now  as  well  in  bone. 

They  were  waiting  for  those  latter  davs  when  life  and  death  are  one  ; 

And  while  I  stooa  and  gazed,  it  seem  d  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 

Upon  the  face  of  the  waters  moved,  for  suddenly  a  word 

In  thunder  burst  upon  mine  ears,  and  the  ocean  it  stood  still. 

As  if  to  hearken  to  the  voice  of  its  Creator's  will ; 

And  the  flowing  tides  shrunk  back  with  fear  into  the  bosom  of  the  deep. 

And  heaved  and  panted  in  her  arms  into  a  fearful  sleep. 

Cold  frothy  drops  of  sweat  and  foam  hung  from  their  tremblins  breast. 

As  hangs  the  foam  and  the  chillv  sweat  on  the  frighted  coursers  chest. 

Then  was  there  heard  a  voice,  wliich  said,  "  Come  forth,  aU  ye  that  bide 

Within  the  chambers  of  the  deep,  come  forth  to  meet  the  Bnde." 

And  Ocean  groaned  in  her  bed,  and  was  in  travail  sore. 

For  that  she  must  be  deliver'd  now  of  the  charges  she  had  bore. 

And  then  the  waves  were  roll'd  away  and  gather'd  in  a  heap ; 

And  I  saw  the  mouldering  forms  of- nations  all  asleep. 

But  soon  a  rustling  honey  noise  pAss'd  on  my  ear,  and  when 

I  turned,  I  saw  an  angel  breathe  upon  these  shapes  of  men. 

And,  lo,  they  were  renew'd  afresh,  m  spirit,  flesh,  and  strength ; 

And  all  were  crowding  round  about,  from  the  sea's  remotest  length  : 

And  some  were  calling  to  the  depths  to  swallow  them  again  ; 

But  not  a  hole  did  ope  its  mouth,  and  silent  was  the  main. 

And  some  did  call  upon  the  clouds  to  hide  them  firom  the  eve 

Of  Him  that  sitteth  in  the  skies,  but  they  passed  heedless  by. 

And  some  did  call  unto  the  rocks,  and  all  tae  mountains  round. 

To  fall  upon  them,  but  they  all  returned  back  the  sound. 

And  some,  I  thought,  while  yet  they  spake,  were  carried  up  on  high. 

And  then,  I  thou^t,  the  sea  and  earth  were  roll'd  up  in  the  sky. 

How  long  this  vision  had  remained  upon  my  wilder'd  mind 

I  know  not,  but  lust  at  this  time  some  leaves  moved  by  the  wind 

Came  up  and  woke  me ;  and  again,  I  could  not  hdp  mit  think, 

ThcT  were  the  flttest  emblems  of  those  scenes  whidi  Time  shsil  afaik 

In  the  Ocean  of  Eternity,  when  He  who  gave  them  birth. 

Shall  set  his  right  foot  on  the  sea,  and  his  left  fbot  on  Uie  earth. 

And  dry  the  fountains  of  the  deep,  and  crash  them  like  a  leaf. 

And  shake  the  pillars  of  the  earth,  as  the  wind  would  move  a  sheaf. 

Then  may  we  Imow  that  the  end  is  come,  and  that  Nature's  death  is  near^ 

As  we  hear  the  approach  of  Winter's  step,  in  Autumn's  leaves  so  sere. 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

Again  the  balmy  breath  of  sleep  upon  my  spirit  passed. 
My  thoughts  were  in  the  land  of  mreams,  as  fearfiil  as  the  last. 
I  thought  I  gazed  on  the  mighty  sun,  descending  in  the  west. 
To  cool  his  hot  and  burning  face,  in  the  soothing  ocean's  breast ; 
He  sunk  beneath  horizon's  Dar,  but  on  the  crimson  clouds 
I  saw  a  band  of  glorious  ones,  arrayed  in  glistening  shrouds. 
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Muffled  in  gannenu  long  and  white,— wid  seated  on  a  throne. 

With  crown  of  stars  upon  his  brow,  I  saw  a  mightj  One ; 

A  thigh-bone  weptrc  in  his  band,  a  boney  foot  Deneath, 

The  scythe  and  hour-glass  at  his  side,  told  that  his  name  was  Death. 

He  DMa'd  upon  the  land,  and  the  cries  of  woe  arose. 

Ana  nations  fell  like  wither'd  lenves,  and  on  the  spectre  goes  ; 

Until  all  tell  before  him,  and  tb«D  he  sat  him  down 

Upon  ha  throne  of  dead  ffieu's  bones,  and  aaaumed  hia  starry  crown. 

And  Death  had  conquered  all ;  then  sung  the  shrouded  forrai, 

A  song  aa  wild  as  the  howling  wind,  when  it  drives  the  midnight  stonna  ; 

And  oer  the  silent  wildemeis  the  ttnuns  unearthly  ring, 

Proclainiing  all  the  world  destroj'd,  and  Death,  dread  Death,  the  King. 

And  lo  a  cry  of  fear  and  dread,  and  the  spectre  band  have  gone. 

And  he,  the  conqueror  and  king,  now  trembled  on  bis  throne; 

A  ^oriona  light  shone  from  the  cast,  the  clouds  afar  were  driven, 

"A  watcher  and  a  holy  one  were  flying  down  from  heaveni" 

"  Watdnnan,  what  of  the  night  ?"  the  glorious  spirit  cried. 

The  watcher  stood  upon  the  earth,  and  look'd  afar  and  wide ; 

Naught  do  I  hear,  the  watcher  cried,  save  fearful  sighs  and  groans. 

Naught  do  I  see  in  this  sad  land,  save  graves  and  dead  men's  bones ; 

Bat  there  is  one  in  the  distant  west,  of  whom  wc  beard  them  sing. 

Saying  the  world  hath  pass'd  away,  and  Death,  dread  Death,  the  king. 

The  Holy  One  is  Oitted  by,  lllie  a  shadow  o'er  the  laud, 

A  crt>wn  of  glory  on  his  beid,  and  a  red  cross  in  his  hand ; 

And  an  a  sludowy  steed,  pale  as  the  moon's  wan  ray, 

Reft  of  his  aceptre  and  his  crown,  dread  Death  is  pass'd  away. 

I  look'd  into  the  distant  sky,  for  a  glorious  radiance  shone. 

And  I  saw  seven  lamps  of  Hre,  that  bum  before  the  throae. 

And  he  that  sat  npon  the  throne  was  crown'd  with  a  thorny  wreath. 

And  the  glorious  hierarchy  sui^  "  Jesus  hath  conquer'd  Death !" 

He  cornea  wiUi  healing  in  his  wings ; — to  the  great  and  bounteous  tiivcr. 

Be  honour,  glory,  praise,  and  power,  for  ever  and  for  eTcrj! 

My  dream  hath  pase'd  like  the  dusky  clouds,  that  usher  in  the  day, 
But  oblivion's  waters  cannot  wash  its  memory  away. 

William  Mason. 

Sia,  the  glitter  of  meretricious  ornaments. 

By  inserting  the  above  in  your  in-  To  such  as  substitute  a  pulii^  har- 

valuabk  Megaiine,  you  will  oblige  an  monyofnnmbera  for  vigour  of  thought, 

enemy  to  the  Cockney  School  of  Poet-  except  in  things  more  particniariv  for 

ry,  and  a  friend  to  the  genuine  in-  n)nsic,Ii:annot8aTGodspeed;indeed, 

ipirations  of  Shelly,  Keals,  and  Cole-  a  certain  degree  at  rumedness  has  fre> 

ndge,ofwhomtheworldisnolwortby.  quently  a  pleasant  eflecl,  rather  than 

I  am,  as  is  evident  by  the  inequality  otherwise.     You  have  ever  approved 

of  some  of  my  lines,  a  tyro  in  poetical  yotuwlf,  in  my  opinion,  a  judge  of 

matters,  that  ia  to  say,  as  far  as  rnarda  genuine  imagination,  and  without  aba- 

the  practical  part  of  harmony  and  po-  ting  one  tittle  in  the  application  of  this 

liah.    That  I  cannot  write  baimoni-  efuthet  to  the  piece  before  you,  I  com* 

onsly  I  will  not  say,  but  I  have  not  mit  it  into  your  hands.    I  am, 

the  resolution  to  alter  what  I  have  Sia, 

once  written,  and  after  all,  1  am  not  Yom  obedient  htunUe  servant, 

aware  of  the   propriety  of  frittering  William  AIasoh. 
down  a  good  rough  poetical  outline  by 
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The  Dukk  of  Yukk. 

The  death  of  his  Uoyal  Highness  His  Royal  Highness  was  intended 

the  Duke  of  York  has  excite!  the  for  the  army.    Prussia  was  the  great 

deepest  regret  in  the  friends  of  the  school  of  ^tactics,  and  Frederick,  the 

Constitution  and  the  Empire.  He  died  great  Captain  of  the  time.  His  Iloyal 

at  a  period  when  all  those  lighter  parts  Highness  went  through  a  course  of 

of  cnaracter  which  are  cherishM  in  military  study  under  the  eye  of  this 

the  levity  and  indulgence  of  high  life^  celebrated  master^  and  at   its  dose 

had  passed  away ;  when  the  native  returned  to  take  a  conunand  in  the 

manliness  and  generosity  of  his  spirit  British  forces, 

were  becoming  more  prominent  day  He  had  been  created  Duke  of  York 

by  day ;  and  when^  of  necessity  assu-  and  Albany  in  Great  Britain^  and 

ming  a  political  rank,  he  was  giving  Earl  of  Ulster  in  Ireland,  November 

the  strongest  proofs  of  that  decision  27,  1784.  '  The  title  is  old,  and  had 

of  character  and  soundness  of  consti-  been  borne  by  many  characters  of 

tutional  principle,  which  are  essential  distinction  in  tne  history  of  Ei^land. 

to  the  security  of  a  free  monarchy.  It  is  remarkable  that  its  first  bearer 

No  public  man  of  his  time  had  gone  was  a  German,  an  Emperor,  and  allied 

through  a  severer  ordeal  di  national  with  th^  present  Blood  Royal, 

opinion ;  he  had  been  attacked  by  the  A.D.  1190.  The  first  who  enjoyed 

whole  bitterness  of  party ;  the  recesses  the  title  of  the  Earl  of  York,  was  Otno, 

of  his  private  life  had  been  searched  Duke  of  Saxony,  eldest  son  of  Henry, 

with  an  inquisitorial  zeal  and  malig«  sumamed  the  Lion,  Duke  of  Bavaria 

nity,  that,  if  there  had  been  guilt,  andSaxony,  one  of  the  greatest  princes 

must  have  detected  it,  and  if  there  of  his  time,  by  the  Princess  Matilda,  or 

had  been  the  seed  of  human  resent«  Maud,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  II. 

ment  in  the  bosom  of  his  Royal  Hi^h-  King  of  England :  he  was  afterwards 

uess,  must  have  made  him  vindictive.  Emperor  of  Germany,  but  died  with- 

But  his  resumption  of  office,  as  it  oc-  out  issue :  he  was  likewise  nephew  of 

curred  with  the  highest  public  sense  King  Richard  I.  and  King  Jc^n.    It 

of  his  being  cleared  from  all  the  gross  is  observable  that  his  youngest  bro- 

calumnies  which  had  laboured  to  de-  ther  William,  bom  at  Winchester, 

grade  his  official  honour ;  so  it  found  was  the  immediate  ancestor  of  his  pre- 

him  still  the  same  generous  and  kindly  sent  majesty  in  a  direct  line, 

spirit;  utterly  incapable  of  harbouring  1385.     Edmund  of  Langley,  sur- 

resentment ;  rendered  only  more  de-  named  Plantagenet,  fifth  son  of  King 

voted  to  the  public  service :  applying,  Edward  III.,  was  Earl  of  Cambridge 

till  bis  latest  hour,  with  exemplary  and  Duke  of  York, 

diligence  to  the  duties  of  his  station  ;  1401.    Edward  Plantagenet,  son  of 

and,  by  the  decision  and  integrity  of  the  former.  Earl  of  Rutland  and  Duke 

his  last  senatorial  act,  the  noble  De-  of  York,  was  killed  while  valiantly 

claration  in  defence  of  the  Church,  at  fighting  at  the  glorious  battle  of  Agiu- 

once  illustrating  the  native  qualities  court,  in  1 415,  and  left  no  issue, 

of  his  character,  and  showing  the  na-  1415.    Richard    Plantagenet,   ne- 

tion  what  might  have  been  expected  phew  of  the  last  Duke,  andson  of  Rich- 

irom  him,  if  it  had  been  the  will  of  ard,  Earl  of  Cambridge,  who  was  be- 

Providence  to   give  him  length    of  headed  for  a  conspiracy  against  King 

days.  Henry  V.,  1415,  succeeded  his  uncle 

His  Royal  Highness  was  bom  Au-  as  Duke  of  York.   He  began  the  fatal 

gust  16, 1703,  the  second  son  of  their  contest  between  the  two  potent  houses 

late  Maiesties.  His  boyhood  was  spent  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  was  killed 

under  the  eye  of  his  royal  father,  who  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield.    His  head 

maintained,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  was  placed  on  one  of  the  gates  of 

the  diligent  and  nure  discipline  of  York,  with  a  paper  crown  on  it,  by 

Englidi  domestic  life.    The  princes  way  of  derision,  by  Queen  Margaret, 

and  princesses  were  employed  in  con-  consort  of  King  Henry  VI. 

sunt  study,  and  the  ac(]uircuiLnt  of  1 474.     Richard  Plantagenet,   born 

those  habits  vfhich  belonpr  to  their  at  Shrewsbury,  st^cond  son  of  King 

high  place  in  society.  V.dw  atvV  \V  .,  vjv\&  Uvikc  of  York,  and 


lino 
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with  fail  uDfonuDftte  bro*    of  Dtkubigny's  Club,  desiring  eaett  of 


ihcr,  Edwud  V. 

149A.  Henry,  second  son  of  King 
Henrr  VII.,  vu  Dulce  of  York :  he 
vu  ■fternardi  Henry  VIII. 

160i.  Chsilea,  Kcood  ton  of  King 
Junei  I.,  wu  Duke  of  York,  after- 
WNcdm  the  nnfoitunftte  CharleH  I, 

IMS.  Junes,  ton  of  Chtrles  I., 
«*i  the  nest  Diike,  sfterwardi  the 
weak  atul  bigottcd  James  II. 


let  him  know  if  he  coulil  i^ 
eolli.'ct  any  exptcasion  to  have  been 
used  in  bis  (Colonel  L.'b)  presence, 
which  would  bear  the  construction  put 
upon  it  by  bis  Royal  Higbneai;  and 
in  luch  ease,  by  whom  the  espreuion 

None  of  the  members  of  the  club 
having  given  an  aflirniative  answer  to 
this  request,  and  the  Duke  still  de- 


1718,    Ernest  AuguatuB,  Duke  of  cliningto  give  snyfarther  explanation 

Brutuwick  L.unenburg,  and  Bishop  of  than  he  bad  done  before  the  officers  of 

UsnaburgilnolbertA  King  George  I.,  the  Coldstream  r^iment.CoIonelLen- 

waa  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  and  nox  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to 

Earl  of  Ulster.  call  upon  his  Royal  Higbntss  for  the 

176Q,    Edward  Augustus,  grand-  satisfaction  due  from  one  gentleman  to 

son  of  George  II.,  and  brother  of  another.    The  Duke  at  once  waived 

George  III.,  was  created  Du<cc  of  that  distinction  of  rank  of  which  he 


York. 


Hia  Boyal  Highi 
fnon  Germany,  — 


popular  men  in  England.  Ma 

and  countenance,  manlv  and  hand- 


Sht  have  properly  availed  himself, 
consented  to'give  Colonel  LennoK 
the  meeting  required.  The  following 
is  the  account  of  tlic  afFsir,  as  publish- 
ed by  tlie  two  seconds.  Lord  Hawdon 
(the  late  Marquis  of  Hastings)  aii<l 
Lord  Winchelsea: — 

'  In  cDnsequen<.-e  of  a  dispute  already 

irni  to  the  public,  his  Royal  Highnesn 

the  Duke  of  Yurk,   attended  by  Lord 

ItAwdpn,  and  1,1  euL -Colonel  I<e[moii  bC' 

compsiiied  by  tbe  Eail  of  Winchelsea, 

tat  Wimbledon  Common,  The);rouriiI 

s  measured  at  twelve  paces,  and  both 

rtles  were  to  fire  at  a  signal  agreed 

,  an.     The  eignal  being  given,  Lieat.- 

dolonel  Lennox  Bred,  and  the  bnll  erslcd 

bis  Koyal  Highness'i  curl ;  the  Duke  of 

York  did  not  fire.     Lieutenant- Colonel 

[observed  that  bis  Koyal  Highness 

t  fired.    Lord  Itawdon  uid  it  was 

not  tbe  Duke's  intention  to  fire)   Lis 

Royal  Highness   hud   come   out    upon 

Lieut.- Colonel  Lennox's  deiire  to  give 

[isfaction,  and  bad  no  animosity 

him.      Lieut. -Colonel    Lennox 

pressed  that  the  Duke  of  York  should  fire, 

' '  :h  was  declined,  upon  a  repetition  ol 

reason.   Lord  Winchelsea  then  went 

)  the  Duke  of  York,  and  ei 


:,  reminded  the  people  of  the  early 
years  of  his  late  Majesty,  and  the  ge- 
nuine kindness  aad  good  nature  of 
lus  disposition,  breaking  out  through 
all  tbe  formaUties  of  court  life  anil 
princely  biith,  made  him  equally  the 
fevounte  of  those  who  had  personal  ac- 
cesa  to  him,  and  of  the  nation  at  large. 
But  tlte  public  interest  was  soon 
excited  icill  more  closely  by  a  trans 
action  which  made  a  great  figure  ii 
the  annals  of  the  time. 

On  the  18th  of  May  1789,  Colonel 
Lennox,  afterwards  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, sent  a  circular  letter  to  the  mem- 
bos  of  Daubigny's  Club  to  the  follow- 
ing efiect: — That  "  a  report  havine 
been  spread  that  the  Duke  of  York 
said  some  words  had  been  made  use 
of  to  him  (Colonel  L.)  in  a  political 
conversation  that  no  gentleman  ought 
to  submit  to,"  Colonel  L.  took  the 
Grat  opportunity  to  speak  to  his  Royal 

H^neas  before  the  officers  of  Uie     hope  that  his  Royal  Highness  could  have 
Ccddatresm  regunent,  to  which  Colo-     ^^  objection  to  say,  be  considered  Lient.- 

— '  ^     *"' "'"'"  *""  •■"-'■"''       Colonel  Lenro»  as  a  man  of  honour  and 

courage.  His  Royal  Highness  replied, 
ttiat  he  should  say  nothing ;  he  had  come 
out  to  give  Lieut. -Colonel  Lennox  satis- 
faction, and  did  not  mean  to  Bre  at  him ; 
if  Lieut.- Colonel  Lennox  was  not  satis- 
fied, be  might  fire  again.  Lieut..  Colonel 
Lennox  said  he  could  not  possibly  fire 


0  Co- 
sed at 
e  time  to  tell  the  expression, 
nt  the  person  who  had  used  it ;  that 
in  tbia  aituation,  being  perfectly  ig- 
nonnt  what  his  Uoyal  Highness  could 
allude  to,  and  not  being  '*"" 


a^  nich  expresaion  ever  passed,  he  again  at  tlie  Duke,  as  his  lioyal  High- 

(dolonel  L.)  knew  not  of  any  better  ness  did  not  mean  to  fire  at  him.     On  ' 

DKide  of  clearing  up  the  matter  than  this  both  parties  left  the  ground.     The 

bjf  writing  ■  letter  to  every  member  seconds  think  it  proper  to  add,  that  both 
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ptrties  behwred  with  the  most  perfect 
coolness  aod  intrepidity. 

*<  Rawdon. 

"  WiNCHELSBA.*' 

As  soon  as  ^his  affair  of  honour  was 
concluded  at  Wimbledon,  two  letters 
were  sent  express  to  town^  one  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  other  to  the 
Duke  <tf  Cumberland,  giving  them  an 
account  of  the  proceedings ;  and  at  the 
insUnt  of  the  Duke  of  York's  return, 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  with  filial  atten- 
tion to  the  anxiety  of  his  royal  parents, 
set  off  to  Windsor,  lest  haaty  rumour 
had  n^ade  them  acquainted  with  the 
business. 

Such  was  the  caution  observed  by 
the  Duke  of  York  to  keep  this  meet- 
ing with  Colonel  Lennox  a  secret  from 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  that  he  left  his 
hat  at  Carlton  House,  and  took  a  hat 
belonging  to  some  of  the  household 
with  him.  During  the  whole  of  the 
affair,  the  Duke  was  so  composed,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  4say  whether  his  Royal 
Highness  was  aware  of  being  so  near 
the  arm  of  death.  One  remarkable 
thing  connected  with  this  duel  was, 
that  the  Karl  of  Winchelsea,  tl^e  se- 
cond of  Colonel  Lennox,  was  one  of 
the  lA>rds  of  the  Bed-Chamber  to  his 
Majesty ;  and  his  mother.  Lady  Win- 
chelsea, was  employed  in  rearing  his 
Royal  Highness. 

This  was  the  first  instance  of  a  prince 
of  the  blood  in  England  being  chal- 
lenged by  a  subject. 

Of  a  transaction  so  long  past  and  so 
much  canvassed,  scarcely  any  further 
observation  can  be  allowed,  than  on 
the  scandalous  anomaly  of  British 
law,  which  suffers  duelling,  in  any 
instance,  or  under  any  pretext  or  pro- 
vocation whatever.  All  principles  of 
law  prohibit  our  taking  revenge  into 
our  own  hands.  It  is  even  to  obviate 
any  seeming  necessity  of  avcfnging  our 
own  quarrel  that  law  has  l^n  ap- 
pointed. For,  what  else  is  it  but  the 
framing  of  a  rule,  to  which,  instead  of 
their  own  means  and  passions,  the 
injured  shall  apply  for  redress  ?  To 
theChristian^  all  revenge  is  prohibited, 
no  such  word  exists ;  he  leaves  his 
wrongs  to  the  Great  Lawgiver;  and 
being  himself,  like  the  debtor  in  the 
parable,  forgiven  ofiences  innumerable, 
will  not  dure  to  pursue  his  fellow  of- 
fender with  vindictiveness.'  But  the 
miserable  obliquity  of  our  law,  con- 
demmng  in  every  case  the  attempt  at 


injury,  allows  murder  itself  to  be 
guiltless,  the  moment  the  mufdercr 
comes  gravely  to  the  ground  attended 
by  an  accomplice,  and  shoots  with  a 
pistol,  insteaa  of  stabbing  with  a  knife. 
To  suppose  that  the  mutual  danger  of 
the  parties  alters  the  case,  that  the 
muruerer  is  less  a  murderer  by  his 
chance  of  being  shot  in  the  attempt ; 
or  ^at  his  adversary's  being  formally 
called  upon  to  stand  to  be  shot ;  or  that 
his  firing  a  pistol  in  return  can  make 
his  own  death  less  the  consequence  of 
Uie  challenger's  bullet ;  w  can  fairly 
be  expected  to  have  any  other  eflfeet 
than  that  of  perpetrating  two  murders 
in  place  of  one--aIl  are-absurditieB.  If 
a  housebreaker  is  wounded  in  the  at* 
tempt  to  shoot  the  man  of  the  house  ; 
or  if  he  fairly  defies  him,  bids  him 
fire  away,  and  then  sends  a  bullet 
through  his  heart,  will  he  be  the  less 
hai^;^  for  the  ceremony  ?  But  duel- 
ling is  to  be  tolerated  for  its  use  in 
keeping  up  good  manners,  and  pre- 
venting assassination.  How  many  as- 
sassinations were  there  in  Sparta  or 
in  ancient  Rome  ?— No  more  than  there 
were  duels.  And  as  to  manners,  any 
outcast  of  society,  any  ruffian  whose 
life  is  as  little  worth  as  his  morals,  la 
entitled  lo  dii^urb  and  menace  a  com- 
munity by  the  privilege  of  the  pistol ; 
to  force  a  life,  which  ten  thousand  like 
his  would  not  repay,  into  the  chance, 
improved  by  the  practice  of  murder 
into  the  certainty,  of  a  death  which 
may  leave  a  famdy  to  ruin  and  ex- 
tinction, or  leave  a  blank  in  the  state, 
or  in  the  world.  Genius,  patriotism, 
valour,  learning  rare  and  irreparable, 
may  be  the  stake  against  the  existence 
of  a  tavern  bravo  whom  society  loathes^ 
but  who  can  split  a  bullet  upon  a  pen- 
knife. 

The  crime  is  in  the  law.  So  long 
as  duelling  is  suffered  to  pass  as  the 
test  of  personal  intrepidity,  so  long 
will  it  commit  its  murders.  Shame 
is  bitter,  and  men  will  rather  run  the 
hazard  of  blood  than  drink  this  cap« 
But  let  the  law  once  plainly  command 
that  duelling  shall  not  be  considered 
a  test  of  courage,  but  an  act  of  mur- 
der—4is  it  is  so  before  God,  and  should 
be  before  man — and  duelling  will  be 
no  more.  And  within  a  dozen  years, 
men  will  lift  their  hands  and  eyes  in 
astonishment  at  the  criminal  apathy 
of  the  law  which  could  have  suffered 
it,  and  the  Gothic  and  barbarian  bru- 
tality by  which  it  could  have  been 
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eiBplo|ed*  If  there  ihoiildoome  forth 
oneMlemn  md  ncred  abjuntion  of 
theprindple  of  ceremonious  bloodshed 
sod  pistolliiig  by  etiquette— a  hiw  tbat^ 
m  Ji  eases  m  duelling,  no  matter  how 
farmalf  the  parties,  both  challenger 
and  challenged,  should  be  hanged, 
and  the  seconds  transported  for  life — 
dnellilig  would  not  be  felt  to  be  a  ne- 
oessarj  test  of  personal  firmness,  no 
more  than  coining  would  be  of  sol« 
Tency. 

Under  the  circumstances  of  law,  as 
by  human  folly  it  now  stands,  Colo- 
nd  Lennox  could  not  avoid  demand- 
ing some  kind  of  personal  amende. 
His  Royal  Highness  at  once  waived 
all  rights  arising  from  his  rank,  told 
the  Colonel  tliat,  when  off  parade,  he 
wore  a  brown  coat,  and  in  consequence 
went  out  merely  to  be  shot  at ;  for  it 
was,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  his  in- 
tention not  to  fire.  The  Colonel's  in- 
tention was  of  a  different  nature,  for 
his  bullet  grazed  the  Duke's  temple. 
Colond  Lennox,  however,  was  not  yet 
appeased,  for  he  demanded  a  council 
of  the  Coldstream  officers  on  the  ques- 
tion, "  Whether  he  had  behav^  in 
the  late  dispute  as  became  a  gentleman 
and  an  officer  ?"  The  meeting  took 
two  days  to  deliberate,  and  at  length, 
after  a  long  and  dubious  discussion, 
came  to  the  curiously  equivocal  reso- 
lution— Th9Lt  sybsequetiuy  to  the  15th 
of  Mbj,  the  day  of  the  meeting  at 
the  orderly  room,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lennox  had  behaved  with  courage, 
but,  from  the  peculiar  difficulties  of 
his  situation,  not  with  judgment. 

In  1791,  his  Royal  Highness  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  the  late  King  of 
Prussia.  She  was  a  harmless  but  an 
eccentric  little  woman,  with  an  extra- 
ordinary fondness  for  cats  and  dogs, 
some  indications  of  the  German  seve- 
rity of  family  etiquette,  which  gave 
her  household  the  air  of  Potsdam,  and 
but  a  sli^t  share  of  those  attractions 
which  might  retain  the  regards  of  a 
husbandr-^young,  a  soldier,  and  a 
prince. 

The  peennianr  arrangements  on  the 
wrt  of  the  foreign  court  give  a  strl- 
Idnf  idea  of  the  moderation  with 
whidi  princelv  marriages  are  con- 
ducted m  the  land  of  the  Frederics. 
The  whole  roval  dower  furnished  by 
ftnsiia  was  L.20,000,  and  even  this 
pradent  smn  was,  in  the  case  of  the 
PrluceM^s  dying  before  the  Duke,  to 
be  duly  repaid  to  Prosna.  The  Wn^ 
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cess  was  to  have  LM,000  besides 
from  England^  L.6000  to  buy  jewds, 
a  private  purse  of  L.4000  a-year,  and 
a  jointure  of  L. 8000  a-year,  with  a 
residence  and  an  establianment.  This 
was  a  severe  bargain,  in  which  £ng« 
land  paid  as  usual  for  both  parties, 
and  from  which  resulted  nothing  to 
the  nation  nor  to  the  Duke.  There 
were  no  offspring  by  the  marriage, 
and  after  a  rew  years  of  imeasy  and 
formal  intercourse,  a  separation  took 
place.  The  Duchess  died  some  years 
ago.  On  the  occasion  of  the  marriage, 
L.25,000  a-year  were  added  to  ue 
Duke's  original  pension  of  L.12,000. 
But  now  a  new  scene  had  opened  in 
Europe,  in  which  every  man  had  his 
share  of  interest.  France,  rotten  to 
the  core  by  the  long  corruption  of  the 
court  and  the  nobility^-a  corruption 
unchecked,  nay,  stimulated  by  Popery, 
a  religion  of  ceremon^d  and  mockery, 
of  opulent  idleness  and  untenable  su« 
perstition — became  the  sudden  wonder 
and  terror  of  Europe.  There  had  risen 
up  in  Paris  a  school  of  literature,  fa« 
shionable  and  dictatorial  in  its  first 
degree,  profligate  and  sensual  in  its 
second,-  rebellious  and  atheistic  in  its 
third.  A  pure  religion  would  have 
defied  its  attacks  by  its  purity ;  but 
what  defence  against  the  scoffer  was 
to  be  found  in  the  painted  and  em<^ 
broidered  fooleries  of  French  papistry? 
what  answer  to  ¥rit  and  historic  re« 
search,  in  legends,  pious  frauds,  and 
gross,  empty,  unscriptural  pomps  and 
vaniiies  ?  what  overthrow  of  acute  la* 
vestigation  and  every-day  experience, 
sharpened  by  scorn,  in  the  miraculoua 
doings  of  bones  and  rags — ^in  the  tomb 
of  the  Abb^  Paris,  ana  the  voyages  of 
our  Lady  of  Loretto  ?  The  Ga^can 
Church  was  baffled  in  all  its  attempts 
to  repel,  even  by  authority,  this  inces« 
sant  pelting  of  contempt.  It  dared 
not  appeal  to  Scripture,  for  of  Scripture 
it  had  closed  the  volume  equally  on 
itself  and  the  nation ;  it  shrank  from 
argument,  and  the  age  was  too  much 
on  the  alert  for  the  axe  and  the  faggot. 
The  very  infidel  carried  Scripture  in 
his  hand  into  the  controversy,  and 
proved,  in  the  teeth  of  this  decrenit 
Church,  that  it  was  ignorant  of  the 
very  doctrines  which  it  professed;  that 
it  had  abandoned  the  principles  of  the 
Gospel  for  the  fictions  of  Rome ;  that 
in  holy  water  and  incense,  purgatories 
and  processions,  it  had  smothered 
Christianity.  ^ 
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'    Tnfth  18  irrctisttblc,  let  it  spring 
from  what  source  it  may,  and  here  the 
truth  drove  the  falsehood  utterly  out 
t>f  tho  field.     The  whole  body  of  the 
higher  ranks  were  of  opinion  with  the 
whole  body  of  the  literati ;  and  the 
populace,  as  ignorant  of  the  Scriptures 
as  either,  exultingly  followed  the  ex- 
ample  of  thi'ir  masters.      But  the 
overthrow  of  falsehood  is  not  neceii- 
sarily  the    establishment    of   truth. 
Christianity  is  to  be  looked  for  in  the 
Scriptures  alone.       In  France,    the 
Scriptures  had  been  shut  up  for  a 
hundred  years.   The  exile  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church  by  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  \GS5 — an  in- 
fringement of  religion,  humanity,  and 
kingly  honour,  of  the  blackest  hue 
almost  even  in  the  records  of  Popery 
—the  death  of  thousands — the  plun- 
der and  perpetual  banishment  of  a 
million  and  a  half  of  loyal  subjects, 
had  given  over  France  to  Romanism, 
and  tne  Bible  was  thenceforth  a  sealecl 
book  by  authority.    The  scomers  of 
the  Romish  Church  knew  no  other 
source  of  religion,  and  they  became 
utter  infidels.     Infidelity  is  an  active 
principle.     It  could  not  *:e  iillj  when 
the  plunucr  of  the  throne  and  the  no- 
bility lay  glittering  before  its  eye; 
the  easiness  of  the  conquest  excited 
the  lust  of  spoil ;  and   Paris,  with 
France  in  its  train,  with  one  acrord, 
and  with  a  single  blow,  struck  down 
the  monarchy.     The  activity  of  the 
infidel  spirit  was  still  in  fUll  swing. 
The  plunder  of  France  was  a  prelude 
to  the  plunder  of  Europe.     The  Re- 
mblic  declaretl  war  against  property 
through  the  world,  with  "  Guerre 
aux  pialais"  inscribed  on  its  banners ; 
it  less  marched  than  rushed    from 
battle  to  battle,  where  it  less  conquer- 
ed than  crushed  all  resistance  by  its 
multitude.    With  one  country  alone, 
it  exhibited  some  reluctance  to  enter- 
ing into  war.  That  country  was  Eng- 
^   land,  and  that  reluctance  arose  not 
fW>m  prudence,  for  France  was  mad 
at  the  time,  nor  fhnn  principle,  for 
she  was  a  scorner  of  all  fidelity  to 
national  compacts ;  but  from  a  belief 
that  Revolution  was  already  working 
its  way  in  the  heart  of  England,  and 
that  a  few  years  or  months  more  of 
intercourse  would  see  the  British  Re- 
public standing  side  by  side  in  blood 
and  conflagration  with  the  naked  fury 
of  France. 
Vet  Enghnd  was  slow  to  enter  into- 


War.  She  h&ncfarMy  tM  itMj 
shrank  from  giving  to  the  oftlamitiai 
of  Europe  that  immense  inereaie 
which  must  be  inflicted  by  the  ciw 
trance  of  the  power,  valour,  and  fai- 
dignation  of  the  British  Empire  into 
any  war-field  of  human  struggle. 
Bound  by  old  alliance  to  Germany, 
which  had  been  attacked ;  diagnated 
and  shockcfl  as  she  was,  by  the  cruel 
indignities  ofiered  to  the  hinocent 
Royal  Family  of  France ;  conscious  of 
the  perils  arising  from  the  neighbour- 
ing presence  of  triumphant  Jacobinism, 
and  even  suffering  day  by  day  insults 
to  her  Constitution,  and  injunea  to  her 
public  interests  more  than  enoua^ 
to  have  justified  the  sternest  retalia- 
tion, England  yet  abstained  from  all 
hostility,  interposed  only  to  mitigate 
the  angry  pride  of  the  German  Courts, 
and  the  furious  revenge  of  France ;  to 
save  the  Royal  Family,  if  possible, 
from  the  Revolutionary  axe,  and  to 
preserve  the  hope  of  peace,  buried  as 
It  was  under  the  ruins  of  society. 

Germany  had  been  at  war  witl- 
France  a  year  before  the  first  hostili- 
ties of  England.  The  failure  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick's  campaign,  the 
work  of  presumption,  ignorance,  and 
perhaps  of  treachery  on  the  put  of 
some  of  his  subordinates,  gave  a  fatal 
strength  to  the  Revolution.  With  a 
Jacobin,  or  with  a  Jacobin  govern* 
ment,  strength  is  right;  the  only 
question  that  decides  public  aggres- 
sion, is  whether  there  is  power  enough 
to  carry  it  through.  France,  exulting 
in  unexpected  victory,  now  threw 
down  the  gauntlet  to  tne  world. 

Holland  was  invaded  in  open  and 
contemptuous  defiance  of  treaty.  The 
dose  and  essential  connexion  between 
the  Dutch  and  England  was  so  weU 
known  to  Europe,  that  an  invasion  of 
Holland  difiPered  only  in  the  act,  from 
an  invasion  of  Kent.  It  was  a  direct 
declaration  of  war  against  England. 

The  eyes  of  the  British  Empire 
were  at  length  unbound  from  Oiat 
veil  which  the  hands  of  Jaoobinirai 
had  been  so  long  twining  round  them. 
Liberty  and  Equality,  hulowed  namei 
in  the  ancient  language  of  the  Con* 
stitution,  were  found  to  be  the  mere 
watchwoods  for  the  infinite  impottnres 
and  cruelties  of  Irreligion,  kt  loose 
with  the  torch  and  the  dagger  in  its 
hands.  The  rights  of  man  were  the 
privilege  of  universal  robbery  and 
bloodshed;  and  the  Grand  p^elfiei* 
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•ad  bavoe  of  every  State  that  could  be 
teveicd  and  cnuhed  ia  the  grasp  of 
the  meet  renionelen  and  gigantic 
ihape  of  ambition  that  Europe  had 
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The  entreaty  of  the  States  of  Hol- 
land for  assistance  was  answered  with 
honour  and  promptitude,  and  £ng« 
kuidy  bound  by  treaty  to  protect  the 
independence  of  her  ally,  at  length 
declared  war.  Her  first  efforta  were 
successful;  the  French  were  driven 
out  of  Holland,  and  in  a  series  of  fierce 
encounters,  in  which  they  felt  the 
Engli^  intrepidity,  that  had  so  often, 
npon  the  same  plains,  made  them  fu- 
gitives before,  were  driven  through 
Austrian  Flanders,  and  forced  over 
their  own  frontier.  They  were  fol- 
lowed. The  great  fortified  cities,  the 
"  iron  barrier  of  France,"  erected  by 
Vauban,  were  besieged  and  taken,  and 
the  road  to  the  capital  was  laid  open 
to  a  victorious  army  of  an  hundred 
thousand  men. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
eampaigns  since  JE^larlborough  ;  and, 
dashed  and  extinguished  as  its  honours 
are  by  the  subsequent  divisions  and 
ruin  of  the  great  enterprise,  its  me- 
mory ought  not  to  be  forgotten  among 
the  triumphs  of  England.    In  March 
1793,  at  the  landing  of  the  first  Bri- 
tish brigade  in  Holland,  the  French 
were  masters  of  almost  the  whole  coun- 
try north  from  the  Texel.    In  July, 
they  had  been  driven  from  every  point 
of  tneir  oonquesta  since  the  beginning 
of  the  vrar ;  the  invaders  were  found 
unable  to  make  head  against  invasion, 
and  their  scattered  and  dispirited  corps 
looked  on  and  saw  their  fortresses  fall 
one  by  one.     The  sirgc  of  Valen- 
ciennes,   the    principal    bulwark    of 
France  on  the  north,  had  been  com- 
mitted to  the  British,  under  the  Duke 
of  York,  and  ita  attack  and  capture 
exhibited  the  native  gidlantry  of  the 
troops  in  the  most  distingui^ed  de- 
gree. 

The  personal  intrepidity  of  their 
commander  has  never  been  question- 
ed ;  but  it  has  been  the  popular  ha- 
bit to  speak  slightingly  of  his  military 
skilL  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter 
into  discussion  on  such  subjects.  Yet 
those  who  pronounce  this  judgment 
-ahould  have  first  looked  over  the  map 
of  that  most  difficult  and  extensive 
oountryy  which  the  frmy,  headed  by 
Ua  Itoyiil  UighDesa^  cleared  of  an  ene- 


my's footateps  within  three  mouths  ! 
The  French  fought  desperately,  yet 
they  saw  their  conquesta  forced  from 
them  in  every  battle.  They  were  maa- 
ters  of  the  country :  every  mill-race, 
farm-house,  rivulet,  and  village  was 
familiar  to  them,  and  turned  into  a 
oentre  of  resistance  ;  yet,  with  all 
their  multitudes,  the  trained  soldiers 
of  the  former  royal  army,  with  the 
population  of  France  at  their  back, 
and  the  guillotine  recruiting  for  them 
in  every  town  of  a  territory  of  thirty 
millions  of  men,  the  Republicans  were 
driven  back  into  France,  tamed,  and 
tracking  every  step  they  took  with 
blood  drawn  by  British  steel. 

From  what  has  been  since  known 
of  the  state  of  France  at  this   day, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  "  march 
to  Paris"  would  then  have  been  the 
great,  as  it  would  have  been  the  prac- 
ticable, policy.     There  was  no  force 
between  Valenciennes  and  the  very 
throne  of  the  Revolution.    'Paris  lay 
in  helpless  terror.   •  The  Republican 
government  saw  the  sword  of  Europe 
flashing  in  their  eyes.  The  peasantry 
were  alienated  by  the  merciless  ex- 
tortions of  robbery  under  colour  of 
law.    The  friends  of  the  old  govern- 
ment, still  powerful,  were  prepared 
to  give  weight  to  the  blow  that  was 
to  crush  the  head  of  the  tyranny.  In 
England,  the  voice  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ing statesmen,  and  among  them  of 
that  distinguished  Minister — who  has 
had  the  forutne  to  see  his  early  fore- 
sight and  wisdom  so  splendidly  rea- 
lized, even  under  his  own  adminis- 
tration— was  loud  for  finishing  the 
war  by  this  one  consummate  blow. 

But  the  appointed  time  for  the  de- 
liverance of  Europe,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  the  Revolution,  was  not  yet 
at  hand.  There  was  a  mightier  than 
human  will  in  the  protraction  of  that 
deadly  struggle,  in  which  revolu- 
tionary France,  after  covering  the 
Continent  with  slaughter,  was  to  1)ear 
the  accumulated  wrath  at  once  of 
man  and  Heaven. 

The  day  that  saw  the  French  flag 
lowered  ou  the  works  of  Valenciennes, 
was  the  last  of  the  success  of  the  com- 
bined armies.  After  loug  discusnions 
in  the  allied  camp  on  the  next  step 
of  the  campaign,  the  British  were 
marched  to  the  attack  of  Dunkirk, 
whose  capture  was  to  have  afforded  a 
place  of  arms  aud  a  post  foe  the  coiu- 
uumoation  mt\i  "EitiiVKfiA.  TVia^c^ 
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tub  fonned  the  iiege,  eovcfed  by  an 
AuBtmn  and  Hanoverian  corps^  to 
prevent  distarbanoe  from  the  enemy 
in  the  field.  But  that  fortune,  whicn 
ia  10  teldom  offered  a  second  time  to 
either  men  or  armies,  was  past.  France 
.had  recovered  from  her  terror.    The 
Jacobin  government,  respited  from 
instant  extinction,  had  roused  up  all 
the  mad  energies  of  the  Revolution. 
The  Lev^en-masse  was  called  out, 
and  the  Nation  took  the  field. 
In  the  public  experience  of  the  late 
>    war,  when  battles  were  fought  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  we  can  scarcely  com* 
prebend  how  operations  of  the  mag- 
nitude and  importance  of  those  requi« 
red  from  the  Duke  of  York's  army, 
oottld  have  been  hazarded  with  so 
snail  a  force.    His  whole  strength 
would  scarcely  have  furnished  a  rear- 
guard to  a  modem  army.    He  was 
probably  never  in  command  of  20,000 
BritiBh.    What  they  had  done  had 
been  the  work  of  that  invincible  bold- 
ness which  has  characterised  the  Bri- 
tish soldiery  from  the  days  of  Crecy 
and  Poictiers.  They  had  forced  their 
wav  in  the  campaign,  a  front  of  steel 
and  fire,  through  the  enemv's  batta- 
lions, by  the  mere  shock  or  compact 
strength  and  courage :   The  burning 
nucleus  and  head  of  a  vast  train  of 
atrength,  which  floated  on  after  them 
in  easy  splendour. 

But  twice  their  number  could  not 
have  adequately  formed  the  siege  of 
Dunkirk,  one  of  the  strongest  towns 
of  the  continent,  and  memorable  for 
the  obstinacy  of  its  defences.  The  first 
shell  was  scarcely  thrown,  when  the 
French  trumpets  were  heard  behind. 
Hauchard,  tne  Republican  General, 
had  burst  upon  the  covering  armies, 
and  utterly  routed  both  Austrian  and 
Hanoverian.    The  British,  dispersed 
and  embarrassed  by  the  siege,  were 
looked  on  as  an  easy  prey.    But  the 
experience  that  was  to  oe  so  often  re- 
peated, here  taught  the  French  how 
nttle  the  aspect  of  British  ruin  may 
be  connected  with    French  victory. 
The  siege  was  raised,  and  the  British 
met  the  enemy  in  the  field.   Hau- 
diard  was  defeated.    The  Jacobin  go- 
^tpmment,  furious  at  this  discomfi- 
ture, ordered  him  to  Parish,  and  sent 
him  to  the  guillotine. 

The  campaign  of  1794  opened  with 

a  succession  of  desperate  encounters, 

Ja  wludi  the  French  were  constantly 

d^aUed.    But  the  foJe  was  now  to 


turn;  ther  had  adopted  a  new  system 
of  war,  bloody  ana  wasteful  in  feha 
most  frightful  degree.    Contemptu« 
ous  of  military  sdence,  and  knowing 
but  the  single  tactique  of  wearing  out 
the  enemy  by  incessant  battle — the 
tactique  of  iNirbarism — ^but  sure  to 
succeed,    the    Levee-en-masse    sup- 
plied the  myriads  that  were  to  feed 
the  slaughter ;  and  the  French  Gene- 
rals, conscious  that  the  only  question 
asked  by  Jacobinism  was,  "  whether 
they  had  conquered?"  and,  with  no 
alternative  but  triumph  or  the  scaf- 
fold, drove  their  multitudes  on  the 
cannon  of  the  enemy.   Pich^gru  now 
commanded  the  French  in  Flanders, 
He  had  been  educated  a  monk ;  had, 
in  the  new  prospects  of  the  Revdu- 
tioD,  thrown  off  the  cowl ;  and,  by  in- 
telligence and  intrigue,  had  obtained 
the  evil  confidence  of  his  government. 
The  Duke  of  York,  at  Uie  head  of 
the  British,  attacked  him.    From  the 
firing  of  the  first  shot,  until  the  close 
of  the  campaign,  was  almost  one  un- 
intermitted  confiict.    From  the  mid-  ' 
die  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May, 
there  were  no  less  than  six  great  bat- 
tles.   In  the  first  four,  the  British 
were  masters  of  the  field.    But  the 
whole  power  of  the  Revolution  was  at 
stake ;  the  French  army  was  reinfor- 
ced hour  by  hour ;  the  repulse  of  to- 
day was  only  a  signal  for  an  attack 
with  twice  the   force  to-morrow. — 
Even  victory  brought  its  losses.    The 
British,    wasted    with   fatigue    and 
wounds,  thinned  in  their  number^ 
and  despairing  of  final  success  in  a 
struggle  with  fresh   thousanda  that 
seemed  to  spring  out  of  the  earth,  at 
length  decided    on  retreat,  and  re- 
luctantly moved    towards  the  coast, 
Shting  at  every  step,  and  surround- 
bv  the  enemy,  exulting  in  the  se- 
cure nope  of  their  destruction. 
'    Pichegru  had  already  pronounced 
them  his  captives,  when  he  found  that 
a  British  force  had  landed,  and  waa 
in  full  march  to  reinforce  the  Duke. 
Ten  thousand  men,  under  the  late 
Marquis  of  Hastings,  had  arrived  from 
England.    In  that  army,  we  believe, 
the  future  conqueror  of  France  and 
Napoleon  made  his  first  wnnpaign. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  fitted 
for  the  commencement  of  a  horo's 
career.    The  march  of  this  detach- 
ment was  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
displays  of  dexterity  and  disdj^ina 
in  a  wax  abounding  with  tbe  hig^icat 
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cOrts  of  iold]flnhi|>.  The  country 
was  ccKnpletely  in  the  hands  €i  the 
French.  Naturally  diflkult,  its  dif- 
fieully  was  formidably  increased  by 
the  presence  of  an  enemy  proverbially 
actiTe^  and  now  flushed  with  victory. 
But  the  British  cut  their  way;  and 
with  this  reinfSdrcement  the  Duke  of 
York  repelled  the  adTanoe  of  the 
French^  and  kept  the  field.  The  war 
was  protracted  through  the  year^  the 
French  still  pouring  down  fresh  ar- 
mies ;  but  the  allies  were  already  ex- 
hausted, and  the  British  had  no  alter- 
native but  retreat. 

In  April  1793,  they  reimbarked  in 
the  Weser,  and  abandoned  the  Low 
Countries  to  an  enemy  fighting  on 
their  own  soil,  sustained  by  an  innu- 
merable population,  and  urged  on  to 
battle  at  once  by  enthusiasm  and  by 
revolutionary  terror. 

In  1 799,  the  extortions  of  the  Repub- 
licans in  Holland  were  supposed  to 
have  at  length  excited  a  desire  to  throw 
off  theyoke.  A  new  expedition  was  form- 
ed, and  in  August,  a  British  force  of 
nearly  20,000  troops,  with  a  Kussian 
of  15,000,  landed  at  the  Helder.  The 
Russians  were  brave,  but  their  want 
of  discipline  rendered  them  worse  than 
useless.  They  had  moved  on  as  the 
vanguard  in  the  first  action  of  the  1 9  th 
of  September,  and  had  driven  the  ene- 
my before  them  for  some  time.  Ha- 
ving taken  possession  of  one  of  the 
large  Dutch  villases,  and  conceiving 
that  the  French  nad  wholly  retired, 
they  sat  down  to  cook  their  dinners. 
The  enemy  soon  received  intelligence 
of  this  state  of  things,  advanced  noise- 
Ittsly,  till  they  had  surrounded  the 
village,  and,  at  a  signal,  rushed  in. 
The  Russians  were  completely  taken 
by  surprise.  Their  arms  were  found 
piled  in  the  streets, — the  chief  part  of 
the  troops  asleep, — and  none  on  the 
akrt  but  those  who  were  employed  nre- 
^  paring  the  dinner.  Almost  the  wnole 
number  were  made  prisoners.  That 
morning  was  computed  to  have  cost  the 
army  no  less  than  10,000  men.  The 
French  now  rushed  on  the  British  bat- 
Udions,  whidi,  unsuspecting  their  ap- 
proach, had  to  fight  tneir  way  back  to 
the  camp.  But  a  severe  revenge  was  ta- 
ken in  m  few  days  after, — S  revenge 
could  be  an  equivalent, — ^by  a  ge- 
neral attack  on  the  French  line,  in 
which  it  was  beaten  at  all  points,  with 
a  loaa  of  neariy  5000  men.  Amster- 
dam BOW  by  open  to  the  Date.  But 
iHi^  olyecta  of  the  expedition  wereal« 
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ready  hopeless.  The  North  of  Ger- 
many had  not  stirred,— the  country 
was  found  passive,— the  French  were 
receiving  additional  strength  hourly, 
— and  the  British  army  was  without 
the  numbers  or  the  materiel  to  advance 
through  a  territory  intersected  by  ca- 
nals, and  fortified  at  every  step.  An 
armistice  was  agreed  on,  and  the  Duke 
withdrew  his  army.  Eighteen  thoo^ 
sand  French  and  Batavians,  prisoners 
in  England,  were  returned ;  and  an 
expedition  dosed,  which  at  once  gave 
evidence  of  the  gallantry  of  the  inva- 
ders, and  the  hopelessness  of  making 
an  impression  on  France  through  h£ 
land. 

The  fruitlessness  of  these  campaigns 
rendered  the  Commander-in-Chief  un« 
popular.  But  they  un  questionably  had 
ofl^red  no  sufficient  test  of  military 
knowledge.  The  greatest  names  of 
the  times,  at  the  head  of  vast  armiei^ 
had  been  foiled  by  the  unwearied  fury 
of  the  French.  The  novelty  of  ^e 
war,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the 
country,  would  have  been  trying  to 
the  brightest  military  genius.  But  the 
inadequacy  of  the  force  was  the  great 
embarrassment.  Times  snd  tactics 
are  now  changed.  What  British  offi- 
cer would  again  place  himself  on  the 
Continent,  in  the  face  of  France,  with 
'but  20,000  men  ?  Whether  the  Duke 
of  York  possessed  the  ability  of  a  ge- 
neral, is  now  an  unimportant  question  ; 
but  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  he  never 
was  fairly  placed  in  circumstances  to 
make  the  trial, — that  no  living  officer, 
of  whatever  genius,  would  now  take 
the  command,  under  such  disadvan- 
tages,— and  that  probably  no  officer  in 
Europe  would  have  escaped  failure, 
where  it  was  the  iniputed  crime  of  the 
Duke  of  York  to  have  failed. 

In  1803,  the  Duke  of  York  was 
again  brought  before  the  country,  in  a 
correspondence  with  his  present  Ma- 
jesty, relative  to  the  military  rank  of 
the  Heir  Apparent.  The  Prince  of 
Wales's  application  was  made  from 
the  natural  generosity  and  gallantry  of 
his  character.  The  refusal  proceeded 
from  the  Ministry,  on  the  intelligible 
and  constitutional  principle  of  not 
placing  the  command  of  any  large  por«* 
tion  of  the  military  force  of  the  empire^ 
in  the  hands  of  the  immediate  succes- 
sor to  the  Crown, — a  principle  which 
could  never  be  less  invidiously  assert- 
ed, than  at  the  time  when  the  lo^ait<] 
of  the  illuBthoiia  ^oenoiniis^  vci  QSf^»^ 
tion  was  80  muidi  sWe  isS^ Vin\NL\a9aRi^ 


Tfie  Diik€  qf  York.  C^ei. 

The  comfpohdence  was  carried  on  allowed  me  to  beooae  m  paitjr  in  thn 

through  the  medium  of  the  Duke  of  busioMi. 

York,  as  Commander-in-Chief.    The        **  Hmvinff  thus  stated  to  fou,  fiuriy  and 

.topic,  the  rank  of  the  writer,  and  the  candidly,  what  hai  paMcd»  I  tniat  jrou  will 

■pint  and  ability  of  the  lettera,  excited  ace  that  there  can  be  no  grounda  for  the  ' 

a  atrong  intereat,  which,  aa  we  believe  apprehension  expressed  in  the  btter  part 

•it  haa  not  yet  perished,  we  may  gra-  of  your  letter,  that  any  slur  can  attach  to 

tify,  by  the  republication  of  thoae  of  J^^^  character  ms  an  officer-i-particulariy 

the  Duke  of  York,  with  the  condu-  ■•  ^  recollect  your  mentioning  to  me 

ding  letter  of  hia  preaent  Migeaty*  yourself,  on  Uie  day  on  which  you  recei- 


**  Hone  Guards,  Oct,  0,  1803. 

**  DSAEKST  BaOTU£B, 

"  Nothing  but  an  extraordinary  press 
of  business  would  have  prevented  me 
Ikom  acknowledging  sooner  your  letter  of 
the  8d  instant,  which  I  received,  while  at 
,Oatlandi^  on  Monday  evening. 

**  I  trust  that  you  are  too  well  acquaint- 
'ed  with  my  affection  for  you,  which  has 
existed  since  our  most  tender  years,  not 
.  to  be  assured  of  the  satisfaction  I  have 
felt,  and  ever  must  feel,  in  forwarding, 
when  in  my  power,  every  desire  or  ob- 
ject of  yonrs ;  and,  therefore,  will  believe 
bow  much  I  must  regret  the  impossibi- 
lity there  is,  upon  the  present  occasion, 
of  my  executing  your  wishes  of  laying  the 
lepreacntation  contained  in  your  letter 
bfSbre  bis  Majesty. 

**  Suffer  me,  my  dearest  Brother,  as 
the  only  answer  that  1  can  properly  give 
you,  to  recall  to  your  memory  wlmt  pass- 
ed upon  the  same  subject,  soon  after  his 
Majesty  was  graciounly  pleased  to  place 
■se  at  the  head  of  the  army ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that,  with  your  usual  candour, 
you  will  yourself  see  the  absolute  neces- 
aity  of  my  declining  it. 

**  In  the  year  1795,  upon  a  general  pro- 
motion taking  place,  at  your  instance,  I 
delivered  a  letter  from  you  to  his  Majes- 
ty, urging  your  pretensions  to  promotion 
in  the  army ;  to  which  his  Majesty  was 
pleased  to  answer,  that  before  he  had  ap- 
pointed  you  to  the  command  of  the  10th 
light  Dragoons,  he  had  caused  it  to  be 
fiilly  explained  to  you  what  his  sentiments 
were  with  respect  to  a  I'rince  of  Wales 
entering  Into  the  army,  and  the  public 
ground  upon  which  he  could  never  admit 
of  your  considering  it  as  a  profession,  or 
of  your  being  promoted  in  the  service. 
And  his  Majesty,  at  the  same  time,  add- 
ed Ait  potkive  command  and  u\junctwfa  to 
me^  never  to  mention  this  subject  again 
to  him,  and  to  decline  being  the  bearer 
«f  any  application  of  the  same  nature, 
ebonid  it  be  proposed  to  me ;  which  mes-, 


ved  the  notification  of  your  appointment 
to  the  10th  Light  Dragoons,  the  explana- 
tion and  condition  attached  to  it  by  his 
Majesty ;  and  therefore,  surely,  you  must 
be  satisfied,  that  your  not  being  advanced 
in  military  rank,  proceeds  entirely  from 
his  Majesty's  sentiments  respecting  the 
high  rank  you  hold  in  the  State,  and  not 
from  any  impression  unfavourable  to  you. 
— Believe  uie  ever,  with  the  greatest 
truth,  dearest  brother, 
**  Your  most  affectionate  brother, 
(Signed)  **  F&XDEaiCK. 

His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales." 


M 


**  Harm  Guarde,  OcL  11* 


*<  My  DEAR  Brother, 
**  I  HAVE  tills  moment,  upon  my  arri- 
val in  town,  found  your  letter,  and  lose 
no  time  in  answering  that  part  of  it 
which  appears  to  me  highly  neceasary 
should  be  clearly  understood. 

**  Indeed,  my  dear  Brother,  you  must 
give  me  leave  to  repeat  to  you,  that,  upon 
the  fullest  consideration,  I  perfectly  ro- 
collect  your  having  yourself  told  me,  at 
Carlton  House,  in  the  year  1793|  on  the 
day  on  which  you  was  informed  cf  his 
Majesty's  luiving  acquiesced  in  your  re- 
qucHt  of  being  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the   lOtli  Regiment  of  Light 
Dragoons,  of  which  Sir  William  lltt  was 
then  Colonel,  the  message  and  condition 
which   was  delivered  to  you  from  his 
Msjesty,  and  which  his  Majesty  repeat- 
ed to  me,  in  the  year  1795,  as  mention- 
ed in  my  letter  of  Tliursday  last  ^  and  I 
have  the  fullest  reason  to  know,  that 
there  are  others  to  whom,  at  that  time, 
you  mentioned  the  same  circumstance  \ 
nor  have  I  the  least  recollection  of  jrour 
having  denied  it,  when  I  delivered  to  yon 
the  King's  answer,  as  1  should  certainly 
have  felt  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  recaU 
to  your  memory,  what  you  had  told  mt 
yourself  in  the  year  1703. 

"No   conversation  whatever  passed 

between  us,  as  you  justly  remark,  in  the 

eage  I  wasy  of  course,  under  the  necessi-     year  1700,  when  Sir  William  Pitt  was 

tf  of  delivering  to  you,  ond  have  con*     promoted  to  tlie  King's  Dragoon  Guanls^ 

etantly  made  it  the  rule  of  my  conduct     which  was  done  in  consequence  of  what 

wweraiace;  and,  indeed,  I  have  ever  con-     was  arranged  in  179(>,  upon  your  first 

•kmred  it  mm  one  of  the  greatest  proofs  oC    appointment  to  the  10th  Light  Dngoooa; 

Jlibp$iom  mnd  conaideracion  tpwaidame     mui  IconeiAva«OMX  yma  xMsoKkain^in 

jp  thm  jMut  of  Ilia  Majeaty,  that  he  never    yomkUicc  VDiYuaNU^i^\«^^^»»«tnR9«ia 
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to  have  pained  between  \w  in  1708,  must 
here  aii«eii  friHii  tome  misapprehension, 
■s  I  do  not  find  ihat  year  ever  adverted 
to  in  my  tetter. 

•*  1  bare  thought  it  due  to  us  both, 
my  dear  Brother,  thus  fully  to  reply  to 
those  parts  of  your  letter  in  which  you 
appear  to  have  mistaken  mine ;  but,  as 
I  am  totally  unacquainted  with  the  cor- 
respondence which  1ms  taken  place  upon 
this  subject,  I  must  decline  enterin((  any 
further  into  it.-— I  remain  ever,  dear  Bro- 
ther, with  the  greatest  truth, 

^  Yoar  most  affectionate  Brother, 
(Signed)    "  Fbederick.** 


<( 


•*  Ilorse  Guards,  OcL  13. 
"  Dear  Brother, 
I  HAVE  received  jrour  letter  this 
morning,  and  am  sorry  to  find  that  you 
think  that  I  have  misconceived  the  mean- 
ing of  your  first  letter,  the  whole  tenor 
of  which,  and  the  military  promotion 
which  gave  rise  to  it,  led  me  naturally 
to  suppose  your  desire  was  that  I  should 
apply  to  his  Majesty,  in  my  official  ca- 
pacity, to  give  you  military  rank,  to 
which  might  be  attacLed  the  idea  of  sub- 
sequent command. 

**  That  I  found  myself  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  declining,  in  obedience  to  his 
Majesty's  pointed  orders,  as  I  explained 
to  you  in  my  letter  of  the  6th  inst. ;  but 
from  your  letter  of  to-day  I  am  to  under- 
stand, that  your  object  is  not  military 
rank,  but  that  a  post  should  be  allotted 
to  yon,  upon  the  present  emergency, 
suitable  to  your  situation  in  the  State. 

"  This  I  conceive  to  be  purely  a  poli- 
tical eonsideration,  and  as  such,  totally 
out  of  my  department ;  and  as  I  have  most 
carefully  avoided  at  all  times,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  ever  interfering  in  any  po- 
litical points,  I  must  hope  that  you  will 
not  call  upon  me  to  deviate  from  the 
principlea  by  which  I  have  been  invari- 
sbly  governed.  Believe  me,  my  dear 
brother,  your  most  affeetionate  brother, 

(Signed)    «  Frederick. 
**  His  Rojal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales." 

••  Carlton  House,  OcL  14. 
**  My  dear  Brother, 

**  It  cannot  but  be  painful  to  me,  to 
be  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  further  ex- 
|ilanation,  on  a  subject  which  it  was  my 
earnest  wish  to  have  closed,  and  which 
was  of  so  elear  and  distinpt  a  nature,  as, 
in  my  humble  jodgment,  to  have  pre- 
daded  the  possibility  of  either  doubc  or 
misnnderstanding. 

**  Sorely'  there  niist  be  some  strange 
lataBtj  to  obscnm  my  language  in  state- 
sent,  er  kftw  mt  9omewtMHe6deat  in 
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the  powers  of  explartatton,  when  it  can 
lead  your  mind,  my  dear  Brother,  to  such 
n  palpable  mi«construi*tion  (for,  far  be  it 
from  me  to  fancy  it  wilful,)  of  my  mi 
ing  as  to  suppose  for  a  moment  I 
unconnected  my  object  with  ^ffideiU 
liiary  rank,  and  transferred  it  entirely  to  ' 
the  view  of  a  political  tlatian,  when  yoa 
venture  to  tell  me  '  my  object  is  noi  mU 
litary  rank,  but  that  a  post  should  be  al- 
lotted to  me,  upon  the  present  emergency^ 
suitable  to  my  situation  in  the  State.* 
Upon  what  ground  you  can  hazard  such 
an  assertion,  or  upon  what  principles  yon 
can  draw  such  an  inference,  I  am  utter^ 
at  a  lo58  to  determine.  For  I  defy  the 
most  skilful  logician  in  torturing  tho 
English  language,  to  apply  with  ^inww 
such  a  construction  to  any  word  or  phrase 
of  mine,  contained  in  any  one  of  the  let« 
ters  I  have  ever  written  on  this,  to  me, 
most  interesting  subject. 

**  I  call  upon  you  to  re-peruse  the 
correspondence.  In  my  letter  of  the  2A 
inst.  I  told  you,  unequivocally,  that  I 
hoped  you  knew  me  too  well  to  imsglneb 
that  idle  inactive  rank  was  in  my  vlew~ 
and  that  sentiment,  I  beg  you  carefully 
to  obser\'e,  I  have  in  no  instance  whaS- 
evkir,'foT  one  single  moment,  relinquished 
or  departed  from. 

*'  Giving,  as  I  did,  all  the  considen^ 
tions  of  my  heart  to  tJie  delicacy  and  difll- 
culties  of  your  situation,  nothing  could 
have  been  more  repugnant  to  my  though!^ 
or  to  my  disposition,  than  to  have  ifl»> 
posed  upon  you,  my  dear  Brother,  either 
in  your  capacity  as  Commander-inXhie^ 
or  in  the  near  relationship  which  subsists 
between  us,  much  less  in  the  expectation 
of  causing  you  to  risk  any  ditqpleasura 
from  his  Majesty,  by  disobeying  in  any 
degree  his  commands,  although  they  were 
even  to  militate  against  myself  But» 
with  the  impulse  of  my  feelings  towards 
yon,  and  quickly  conceiving  what  friend- 
ship and  affection  may  be  capable  o^  I 
did  not,  I  own,  think  it  entirely  impos- 
sibie  that  you  might,  consklering  the 
magnitude  and  importance  which  the  ob- 
ject carries  with  it,  have  officially  ad- 
vanced my  wishes,  as  a  matter  of  pro- 
priety, to  military  rank  and  subsequent 
command,  through  his  Msjesty's  Bfini^ 
ters,  for  that  direct  purpose ;  espeeially 
when  the  honour  of  my  character  and  my 
future  fiEume  in  life  were  so  deeply  mynL  ^ 
ved  in  the  consideration.  For,  I  most 
here  emphatically  again  repeat,  *  idle  in* 
active  rank  was  never  in  my  view  \  and 
that  military  rank  and  its  snbeequtet 
commsttd,  was  never  out  of  It.* 

**  Feeling  how  useless  as  well  as  ww 
gradoos  controvervy  is,  ui^oa  «^frs^c»a. 
sion,  and  knoVmg  bom  ts\i3\)  \X  w^cciiuvn 
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on  hamM  fri«ndihlp»  I  mnst  entrettthtt 
our  eorretponilence  on  this  subject  shall 
cetse  bene ;  for  nothing  could  be  more 
distressing  to  me,  than  to  prolong  a 
topic,  on  which,  it  is  now  clear  to  me, 
my  dear  brother,  that  you  and  I  can 
never  agree,  Xcc.  (Signed)  "  G.  P. 
«<Hi8  Royal  Highness  theDukeof  York." 

Of  the  unhappy  intercourse  which, 
in  1809,  attracted  the  public  investi- 
gation, we  shall  say  hut  little.  The 
connexion  was  one  of  which  no  moral 
mind  can  speak  without  censure  and 
r^;ret.  But  those  who  would  load 
the  Duke  of  York  ivith  ohloquv  as  a 
criminal  ahove  all  other  men,  should 
recollect  how  fatally  frequent  such 
oflfenoes  are  in  society,  and  how  likely, 
in  the  temptations  that  heset  the  first 
rank,  and  peculiarly  in  the  instance 
of  an  individual  to  whom  domestic 
life  had  come  attended  with  so  few 
recommendations.  But  the  charge  of 
trafficking  his  patronage  was  instantlv 
shown  to  be  groundless ;  and  the  h^ 
idoien  cases  in  which  commissions  were 
diapoied  of  by  the  object  of  this  un- 
happy connexion,  were  proved  to  be 
altogether  unsuspected  by  his  Royal 
Highness,  and  the  result  of  a  habitual 
kindness  of  nature,  however  unwor- 
thily expended. 

As  the  investigation  proceeded,  the 
■base  and  scandalous  motives  of  the 
accusers  were  so  palpably  exhibited 
—the  personages  in  question  were  so 
obviously  d^aded  and  malignant — 
and  the  portion  of  the  charges  affect- 
ing the  official  honour  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief was  so  trivial,  that 
his  Royal  Highness  was  acquitted  by 
a  miyoiity  of  82  in  the  House.  But 
vith  this  sufficient  exculpation  he  was 
not  satisfied.  Having  retained  his  pub- 
lic situation  while  the  charges  were 
going  through  the  Commons,  that  he 
might  be  presumed  to  shrink  from  no 
publicity  of  trial,  he  resigned,  on  Uie 
dose  and  the  acquitUl,  May  20, 1809. 

His  Royal  Highness'i  letter  to  the 
House  at  the  commencement  of  the 

froceedings  shows  with  what  anxiety 
e  most  nave  contemplated  this  at- 
tempted stain  on  his  character  as  a 
servant  of  the  state. 

'^  Hone  Guards,  Feb.  23, 1809. 

^  I  have  waited  with  the  greatest  an- 
xiety until  the  Committee  appointed  by 
the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire  into 
ATf  conduct^  MB  CStmmandei^in-Chief  of 
Mif  Mt^e^ty'B  «»/,  hatf  dpsed  Hs  rtJ^ 


minations,  and  I  now  hope  that  it  will 
not  be  deemed  improper  to  address  this 
letter,  through  you,  to  the  House  of 
Commons. 

**  I  observe  with  tlie  deepest  concern, 
that,  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  my 
name  has  been  coupled  with  transactions 
tlie  most  criminal  and  disgraceful ;  and  I 
must  ever  regret  and  lament  that  a  eon- 
nexion  should  ever  have  existed,  whieh 
has  thus  exposed  my  character  and  ho- 
nour to  public  animadversion. 

*<  With  respect  to  any  alleged  offences 
connected  with  the  discharge  of  my  official 
duties,  I  do,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
upon  my  honour  As  a  Prince,  distinctly 
assert  my  innocence,  not  only  by  denying 
all  corrupt  participation  in  any  of  the  in- 
fismous  transactions  which  have  appeared 
in  evidence  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  any  connivance  at  tlieir  ex- 
istence, but  also  the  slightest  knowledge 
or  suspicion  that  they  existed  at  all. 

**  My  consciousness  of  innocence  leads 
roe  confidently  to  hope  that  the  House 
of  Commons  will  not,  upon  such  evi- 
dence as  they  have  heard,  adopt  any  pro- 
ceeding prejudicial  to  my  honour  and 
character ;  but  if,  upon  such  testimony 
as  has  been  adduced  against  me,  the 
House  of  Commons  can  think  my  inno- 
cence questionable,  I  claim  of  their  jus- 
tice that  I  shall  not  be  condemned  with- 
out trial,  or  be  deprived  of  the  benefit 
and  protection  which  is  afforded  to  every 
British  subject,  by  those  sanctions  under 
which  alone  evidence  is  received  in  the 
ordinary  administration  of  the  law. 
<*  1  am,  Sir,  yours, 

"  FEEDSaiCE* 

<*  The  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commoni.** 

Yet,  painful  as  this  ordeal  must 
have  been,  its  results  were  probaUy 
fortunate  to  the  habits  and  future  life 
of  his  Royal  Highness.  He  had  been 
reinstated  in  1811,  the  first  year  of 
the  Kegenc)r.  The  army  and  the  na- 
tion were  highly  gratified  by  this  act 
of  justice.  His  administration  of  the 
armv  had  been  fVom  the  bqi^ning 
marked  by  a  zeal  for  the  honour,  com- 
fort, and  efficiency  of  the  military  ser^ 
vice  of  the  Empire,  forming  the  strong- 
est contrast  with  the  old  system.  The 
appointment  of  terms  of  service  te 
every  rank  of  the  army — judicious  re- 
gulations for  the  sale  of  commissions— 
arrangements  for  the  provision  of  the 
relatives  ot  those  who  fell— refimns  of 
the  Commissariot,  the  Medical  Staff, 
and  the  Military  Finance — theiqppoint- 
ment  of  military  schools  for  the  cadets 
tuft  y&TikiKbnncliet  of  tht  inny— 4ie 
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cstebliBhrn^nt  of  orpluui  schools  for  the 
children  of  the  soldiery — ^wilh  a  mul- 
titude of  minor,  yet  important  regu- 
lations, constituting  on  the  whole  the 
most  complete  system  of  military  edu- 
cation in  Europe— entitled  the  Duke 
of  York  to  the  name,  less  of  Reformer 
than  of  Regenerator  of  the  British 
Army. 

We  trust  that  that  army  will  not 
suffer  his  memory  to  jiass  down  un- 
marked by  some  great  visible  testimo- 
nial of  their  respect  and  gratitude.  As 
aprince,  he  will  lie  in  the  tomb  of  prin- 
ces. As  a  personal  friend,  a  protector, 
and  a  most  generous,  kindly,  and  ho- 
nourable member  of  society,  he  will 
be  long  remembered  by  his  circle. 
But,  as  the  friend  of  the  British  army, 
his  remembrance  should  be  perpetuated 
by  a  monument  conspicuous  to  the  eye, 
and  grateful  to  the  feelings  of  the  sol- 
dier. 

But  the  last  act  of  the  Duke  of 
York's  public  life  was  the  one  from 
which  we  should  best  estimate  the 
national  loss ;  the  career  of  manliness 
and  constitutional  integrity  which  has 
been  so  fatally  interrupted ;  and  the 
force  of  heart,  whidi,  under  all  the 
clouds  of  his  life,  liyed  in  his  Royal 
Highness. 

The  Catholic  Question  has,  within 
these  few  years,  compelled  public  at- 
tention, by  the  louder  clamour  and 
the  more  dfiligent  artifice  of  its  agents. 
But  if  there  be  one  series  of  facts  in 
history  more  unquestionable  than  an- 
other, they  are,  that  Popish  councik 
cannot  be  councils  for  ttie  good  of  a 
Protestant  state ;  that  ecclesiastical  ty- 
ranny is  hostile  to  civil  liberty ;  and 
that  a  religion  which  suppresses  the 
Scriptures,  and  burns  their  propaga- 
tors, cannot  be  the  religion  of  free- 
dom, of  truth,  or  of  the  Scriptures.  It 
is  M  little  to  be  doubted,  that  the 
grand  purpose  of  Popery  in  power 
would  be  only  the  more  active  exer- 
tion of  the  grand  purpcMC  of  Poperv 
out  of  power, — the  extinction  of  all 
opinions  that  dared  to  doubt  its  infal- 
hbilitv,  and  first,  and  most  irretrieva- 
bly, the  extinction  of  Protestantism. 
It  is  as  little  to  be  doubted,  that  a  re- 
ligion whose  whole  priesthood  declares 
a  prior  allegiance  to  a  foreign  court, 
and  l^eeps  up  a  perpetual  correspond- 
ence with  it,  is  not  a  safe  ingredient 
in  the  constitution  of  any  country 
which  may  be  embroiled  with  that  fo- 
reign court ;  ttod  that  the  Home  of 
Bmnswjelr,  heing  called  to  the  British 
thnme  on  tbe  express  stipuUtion  o£ 
Vol.  XXL 
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nev^r  tfuflSsring  the  entrance  of  Fspal 
influence  into  the  Constitution,  is 
bound  by  the  most  solemn  obligatlona 
befbre  6od  and  man,  to  protect  us 
from  the  evil  of  a  legislation,  stained^ 
encumbered,  and  paralyzed  by  the  ad« 
mixture  of  Popery. 

Yet,  popidar  delusion,  practised  to 
a  great  extent ;  the  negligence  of  the 
usual  defenders  of  the  Constitution, 
probably  tired  out  by  the  perpetuid 
repetition  of  the  topic ;  and  the  abili- 
ty of  some  eloquent  leaders  in  the 
House  of  Commons, — ^had  brought  the 
Catholic  Question  forward,  in  IH^, 
with  more  effect  than  at  any  preceding 
time.  There  were  rumours  of  a  change 
of  opinion  among  some  even  of  those 
who  had  been  hitherto  the  most  de« 
cided  public  friends  of  British  free- 
dom. Great  anxiety  was  excited: 
every  eye  that  had  been  accustomed 
to  venerate  the  forms  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, was  turned  to  the  final  debate  of 
the  Senate  on  this  momentous  occa-i 
sion.  Rumours  had  been  spread  of 
even  the  menacing  nature,  that  the 
throne  was  friendly  to  this  fatal  mea- 
sure. But,  on  the  95th  of  April,  his 
Royal  Highness  came  down  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  relieved  the  na- 
tional mind. 

"  His  Royal  Higunsss  the  Duke  of 
YoBC— I  hold  in  my  hand  a   Petition 
from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  Colle- 
giate  Church  of  St   George,   Windsor, 
praying  that  no  further  concession  may 
be  made  to  the  Roman  Catholics.    1  am 
sure  that    any  representation  from  so 
learned  and  respectable  a  body  will  be  re- 
ceived with  the  attention  which  it  deserves, 
and  therefore  I  should  not  have  troubled 
your  Lordships  with  any  observations  in 
support  of  it,  if  I  did  not  feel  that  this 
was  an  occasion  on  which  any  man  may  well 
be  permitted  to  address  your  Lordships. 
I  do  this  more  readily  on  ^he  present  oc- 
casion, because,  feeling  that  I  am  not  in 
the  habit  of  taking  part  in  your  discus- 
sions, I  will  not  interrupt  the  progress  of 
the  debate  on  the  bill  to  which  the  peti- 
tioners refer,  if  it  should  come  into  this 
House.      It  is  now  twenty-five  years 
since  this  measure  was  first  l>rought  int« 
discussion.     I  cannot  forget  with  what 
events  that  diseassion  was  at  that  time 
connected.     It  was  connected  with  the 
most  serious  illness  of  one  now  no  more 
—it  was  connected  also  with  the  tempo- 
rary removal  of  one  of  the  ablest,  wisest, 
and  honestest  ministers  that  this  country 
ever  had.     From  that  time,  >NVieii  \  ^^^^ 
my  first  vota  on  this  <vuaiXaan,XA^SDA  '^a^ 
sent,  I  have  never  aeiaii  wai  T**"^''^' 
regret  or  to  change  the  Wiie  ni\3l\cV\  ^ 
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took*  I  havty  every  jtiUf  imd  mora 
nnon  to  1m  satisfied  with  my  decisioo. 
When  the  questton  comes  regularly  be> 
fare  yoor  Lordships,  it  will  be  discussed 
inuch  more  fully  and  ably  than  I  can  do 
Hm  But  there  are  two  or  three  subjects 
oil  which  I  am  anj^ious  to  touch.  One 
is,  that  you  place  the  Qiofdi  of  England 
in  a  situation  in  which  no  other  church 
in  the  world  is  placed ;  the  Roman 
Qatholic  will  not  allow  the  Giurch  of 
England  or  Parliament  to  interfere  with 
his  Church,  and  yet  he  requires  you  to 
■now  him  to  interfere  with  your  churchy 
and  to  legislate  for  it  There  is  another 
subject  stiU  more  delicate,  on  which  I 
cannot,  however,  help  saying  a  few  words. 
I  speak  (I  beg  to  be  understood)  only  as 
an  individual ;  I  desire  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  speaking  for  anybody  else ;  but 
consider,  my  Lords,  the  situation  in 
which  you  pkce  the  Sovereign.  By  the 
coronation  oath,  the  Sovereign  is  bound 
to  maintain  the  church  established,  in  her 
doctrine,  discipline,  and  rights  inviolate^ 
An  Act  of  Parliament  may  release  future 
flovereigns  and  otlier  men  from  this  oath, 
or  from  any  other  oaths  to  be  taken ;  but 
can  it  release  an  indiridual  who  has  al- 
ready taken  it?  I  speak,  I  repeat  it 
again,  as  an  individual ;  but  I  entreat  the 
House  to  consider  the  situation  in  which 
the  Sovereign  is  thus  placed.  I  feel  very 
strongly  on  this  whole  subject ;  I  cannot 
ftirget  the  deep  interest  which  was  taken 
•pon  it  by  one  now  no  more ;  and  the 
long  and  unhappy  illness  in  which^- 
(bere  his  Royal  Highness  was  sensibly 
■iliectedX— -1  have  been  brought  up  from 
my  early  years  in  these  principles ;  and 
from  the  time  when  I  began  to  reason 
for  myself  I  have  entertained  them  from 
conviction;  and  in  every  situation  in 
which  I  may  be  placed,  I  will  maintain 
fbem,  80  help  me,  Oodw" 

The  efiect  of  this  speech  was  un- 
boanded.  The  public  doubts  instant- 
ly vanished.  The  security  thus  given 
by  the  Monarch,  whose  sentiments  his 
Royal  Highness  undoubt^y  attered 
in  coojonction  with  his  own,  set  the 
nation  at  ease.  The  speech  was  hailed 
through  the  country  with  the  highest 
gratitude— innumerable  copies  of  it 
were  circulated — ^it  was  justly  looJced 
on  as  a  royal  bond  to  Protestantism  and 
liberty;  and  the  illustrious  speaker 
rose  at  once  into  a  rank  of  public 
teem  and  hope  altogether  unrivalled. 

Yet  this  exertion  was  not  one  which 
» timid,  unprincipled,  or  an  nndedded 


mind  would  ha?^  readily  made.  His 
Royal  Highness  was  well  aware  that 
the  defeated  party  would  not  be  apa- 
ring  in  iheii  bate  of  the  man  by  whom 
they  were  overthrown— that  private 
bitterness  and  public  obloquy  would 
be  visited  on  him,  as  they  nave  been, 
and  will  be,  on  every  man  who  does 
his  public  duty  with  determination— 
that  the  whole  force  of  Popery  would 
be  roused  against  his  motives  while 
living,  and  against  his  character  when 
he  should  be  no  more.  But  a  public 
edbrt  was  demanded,  and  he  made  it 
freely,  boldly,  and  effectually  ;  he  laid 
down  the  principles  on  which  the 
Constitution  is  to  be  defended  in  all 
emergencies ;  he  reinstated  the  waver« 
ing  public  mind  on  the  most  momen- 
tous of  all  subjects,  and  he  gave  us  at 
once  an  additional  pledge  of  the  Crown 
to  the  Constitution,  and  an  additional 
proof  of  that  wisdom  of  our  ancestors 
Dy  which  that  Crown  was  placed  on 
the  brow  of  the  Brunswick  hne,  to  the 
EXCLUSION  of  popEay  for  avKa ! 

The  details  of  his  fatal  disorder  arc 
now  too  familiar  to  the  public  for  us 
to  enter  into  them.  His  frame,  na- 
turally robust,  felt  the  first  shock 
about  three  years  ago,  when  bis  life 
was  endangered  by  inflammation. 
Since  that  time  he  declined— the  rapid 
advance  of  his  illness  during  the  Isat 
three  monUis  defied  medicine.  He 
lingered  in  pain,  evincing  the  greatest 
fortitude;  and  exerting  himself  in 
public  business  almost  till  the  day  he 

Public  anxiety  was  visible  in  the 
highest  deg^ree  from  the  time  that  his 
life  seemed  to  be  in  danger.  All  ranks 
crowded  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland's 
house,  where  he  had  been  removed  for 
the  attendance  of  the  physicians.  His 
Majesty  was  almost  forced  fVom  his 
bedside,  by  those  who  dreaded  the 
efiect  of  his  brotherly  feelings  upon 
his  health.  At  length  all  suspense 
was  closed  by  the  following  Bulletin : 

"  F&iDAY,  January  5,  1887. 
•<  irhUehaU,  Jan.  5,  182X 
"  Tbis  evening,  at  twenty  minutes  past 
nine  o'clock,  departed  this  life,  after  a 
painful  and  protracted  illness,  his  Royal 
Highness  FiiEDEaicR  Duke  of  Yoax  and 
Albany,  his  Majesty's  next  brother,  to 
the  great  grief  of  his  Migesty,  and  of  all 
the  Royal  Family." 
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It  is  not  without  considerable  re» 
luttanoe,  my  dear  North,  that  I  sit 
down  to  comply  with  yout  frequently 
repeated  request.    The  details  of  the 
late  war  in  the  Southern  States  of  North 
America  liaye  been  so  vitidly  and  cor* 
rectly  given  by  your  friend  tne  Subal- 
tern, that  he  who  ventures  to  tread 
upon  the  same  ground,  must  make 
up  his  mind  Uf  endure  the  reproach 
ot  rashness,  if  not  of  presumption. 
NeverthelcM,  as  my  journal  professes 
not  to  enter  in  any  degree  into  the 
plans  of  the  diflbrent  campaigns,  far- 
ther than  as  these  fdans  afi^ted  my 
own  individual  person ;  and  as,  in  point 
of  fact,  I  cannot  pretend  to  give  anjr- 
thing  more  than  a  relation  of  the  acci- 
dents and  occurrences  which  befell 
myself,  from  the  commencement  of 
our  military  operations  in  the  Bav  of 
Chesapeake,  down  to  the  period  of 
their  final  close  in  the  Dauphine  Is- 
land ;  I  am  Willing  to  be  guided  by 
your  withes ;  not  in  the  spirit  of  a  ri- 
val or  adversary  towards  my  brother 
Subaltern,  Heaven  knows,  but  as  an 
hnmUe  imitator,  whose  lighter  sketch- 
es and  more  private  narration  may, 
perhaps,  give  an  additional  interest  to 
those  grave  and  scientific  details  with 
which  he  hoas  already  finroured  the 
public. 

In  the  "  Narrative  of  the  Campaign 
of  the  British  Army  at  Washington 
and  New  Qrleana,"*  yoa  will  find  a 
toffidentlj  elaborate  account  of  the 
embarkation  of  the  troops  in  the  6a- 


ronne,  and  tlie  passage  from  thenee>t<§ 
the  mouth  of  the  PatuxenL    Of  that 
account  I  shall  say  no  more,  than  that 
to  the  minutest  tittle,  (as  far  at  least 
as  I  am  a  judge^  it  is  correctly  given. 
All  went  on  as  tne  Subaltern  has  told 
us ;  St  Michaels  and  Bermuda  were 
both  visited,  the  Chesapeake  was  en« 
tered  on  the  15th  of  August  181 4, 
and  on  the  1 8th  the  fleet  bqgan  to  as- 
cend the  Patuxent.    It  was  my  fen** 
tune,  during  the  progress  ot  this  vc^« 
age,  to  be  embarked  on  board  oft 
light,  though  very  comfortable  tran- 
sport.    The  consequence  was,  that 
when  the  ships  of  war,  and  other  heavy 
vessels  took  the  ground,  we  continued 
to' hold  our  course,  till,  having  i^- 
proached  within  eight  miles  of  St 
Benedicts,  our  master  deemed  it  pru- 
dent to  cast,  anchor.    We  had,  how- 
ever, got  so  far  a-head  of  the  rest, 
that  but  a  very  short  space  of  time 
elapsed,  ere  boat  after  noat,  loaded 
with  troops,  drew  up  alongside  of  ui ; 
and  in  a  couple  of  hours  our  deck, 
cabin,  andhola,  were  literally  jammed 
with  men  and  officm,  making  a  sort 
of  half-way  house  ot  number  375  be- 
tween their  own  vessels  and  the  shore. 
Day  had  barely  dawned  on  the  nine- 
teenth, when  the  report  of  a  cannoik 
from  one  of  the  frigates  lower  down, 
gave  notice  that  all  the  boats  should 
be  hoisted  out,  and  the  troops  convey- 
ed to  land.     How  it  came  about  I 
know  not,  but  in  my  eagerness  to 
reach  terra  Jirma,  I  sprang,  with  five 
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dozen  men  and  one  brotber  officer  into 
a  broad-bowed  punt,  which,  being 
supplied  with  no  more  than  a  couple 
of  oars,  moved  again^^t  the  stream,  at 
the  rate  of  half  a- mile  per  hour.  The 
point  of  rendezvous  had,  however, 
oeen  named;  it  was  St  Benedicts,  a 
Tilli^g;e  distant,  as  I  have  already  sta- 
ted, eight  long  miles  from  our  place  of 
anchorage.  Wc  bad,  therefore,  but  a 
gloomy  prospect  before  us, — that  of  a 
sixteen  hours'  voyage  under  a  broiling 
sun  ;  and  the  prospect,  at  one  period, 
seemed  not  unlikely  to  be  realized. 
Boat  after  boat,  and  barge  after  barge, 
parsed  us  by,  without  bestowing  upon 
us  any  other  notice  than  a  volley  of 
jokes,  or  repeated  peals  of  laughter  ; 
till  at  last  a  worthy  midshipman  took 
pity  upon  us,  and  threw  us  a  line. 
Under  his  towage  vre  made  way  at  a 
tolerably  rapid  rate;  and  having  quit- 
ted the  ship  at  six  o'clock,  found  our- 
selves snugly  on  shore,  and  in  full 
march  towards  the  bivouac,  about  half 
an  hour  before  noon. 

St  Benedicts,  like  most  of  th**  villa- 
ges on  the  banks  of  the  Chesai)eake 
rivers,  is  a  smnll  Etra«igling  place;  the 
houses  of  which  stand  far  apart  from 
each  other,  and  are  surrounded  by  neat 
gardens,  and  apparently  productive 
'orchards.  When  we  landed  it  was  to- 
tally deserted  by  its  inhabitants.  The 
furniture,  however,  had  not  been  re- 
moved,—at  least  not  wholly, — from  any 
of  the  houses,  and  not  a  few  of  the  dai- 
ries were  garnished  with  dishes  of  ex« 
?uisite  milk,  and  delicate  new  cheeses, 
state  this  fact,  because  I  perfectly 
recollect  the  degree  of  hesitation  which 
was  generally  experienced,  before  any 
one  would  venture  to  partake  of  these 
luxuries.  In  order,  I  presume,  to  deter 
the  men  from  plundering,  and  to  keep 
them  from  being  guiltv  of  those  acts  of 
insubordination  whic^  the  habit  of 
plundering  never  fails  to  produce,  a 
report  had  been  industriously  circu- 
lated through  the  fleet,  that  the  Ame- 
ricans had  poisoned  both  wines  and 
provisions,  which  were  purposely  left 
in  our  way.  Though  I  was  never 
much  disposed  to  place  reliance  in  this 
report,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the 
idea  hindered,  not  only  a  few  privates, 
who  followed  me  into  a  dairy,  but 
m jrself  also,  for  several  minutes,  from 
applying  our  lips  to  a  pig  of  delicious 
cream,  which  occupied  one  of-  the 
shelves.  Inclination,  however,  at" 
length  prevailed  over    apprehension. 


I  drank  freely  of  the  perilous  liquor: 
my  men  followed  my  example ;  and 
none  of  us  suffered  the  slightest  in- 
convenience from  this  act  of  temerity, 
of  which  we  had  been  guilty. 

I  have  said,  that  the  little  detach- 
ment of  which  I  was  in  charge,  made 
good  its  landing  about  an  hour  before 
noon.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  de- 
gree of  exhilaration  which  was  exhi- 
bited by  persons  of  all  ranks  on  the 
E resent  occasion.  Of  the  privates,  few 
ad  planted  foot  on  firm  ground  for 
the  space  of  three  months,  and  of  the 
officers  there  were  several,  the  low  state 
of  whose  finances  had  not  permitted 
them  to  indulge  veryfrequently  in  visits 
to  the  towns  or  ports  at  which  we  had 
touched  during  our  passage.  To  them 
the  prospect  of  a  few  days*  sojourn 
upon  their  own  element,  was  in  the 
highest  degree  animating  and  de- 
lightful. For  my  own  part,  I  had 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  breathing 
the  land-breezes,  or  taking  part  in 
such  amusenunts  and  recreations  as 
our  temporary  sojourn  at  St  Michaers 
and  Bermuda  afforded ;  yet  I  firmly 
believe,  that  not  an  individual  among 
them  all  enjoyed  the  change  more 
heartily  than  myself.  Once  more  I 
felt  that  the  business  of  my  profession 
was  to  be  carried  on.  Widely  differ- 
ent, indeed,  was  the  sUle  of  conduct- 
ing that  business  here  from  that  which 
had  attended  our  campaigning  in  the 
Peninsula.  We  had  no  tents  now  to 
pitch  and  to  repose  in ;  no  bat-mule, 
loaded  with  portmanteaus  and  can- 
teens, attended  us ;  nor  were  our  sad- 
dle horses  ready  at  a  call.  Each  offi- 
cer, on  the  contrary,  like  the  soldiers, 
carried  his  baggage  on  his  back,  and 
all  had  the  fiimament  of  heaven  to 
look  to  as  their  canopy.  It  may,  per- 
haps, amuse  some  of  your  readers 
to  be  told  in  what  plight  we,  on 
this  occasion,  took  the  field ;  and, 
as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  plight  of  of- 
ficers in  general,  I  will  inform  them 
how  I  myself  was  accoutred  when  I 
stepped  for  the  first  time  upon  the 
soil  of  America. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  carried, 
as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  a  perfect 
equipment  of  military  accoutrements ; 
that  is  to  say,  sabre,  sash,  belt,  pistols, 
and  telescope.  Strapped  across  my 
shoulders  was  a  good  cloak,  which  on 
many  previous  occasions  had  done  the 
duty  of  a  bed,  and  which  I  confident- 
ly auticipatetl  would  be  called  upon 
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to  discharge  a  similar  duty  in  times 
that  were  yet  before  me.  On  my  right 
flank,  that  is  to  say,  slung  over  my 
left  shoulder,  lay  a  black  leathern  ha- 
versack, containing  a  spare  shirt,  a 
pair  of  stockings,  dressing  utensils,  a 
foraging  cap,  three  pounds  of  boiled 
pork,  and  two  pounds  and  a  half  of 
sea-biscuit.  On  my  left  breast,  again, 
rested  a  bom,  filled  vrith  rum,  Buch 
ai  pursers  usually  serve  out,  whilst  a 
wooden  keg,  for  the  conveyance  of 
water,  hung  over  my  neck,  on  the 
very  middle  of  my  back.  All  these 
things,  the  reader  will  be  pleased  to 
observe,  were  necessary ;  yet  they  by 
DO  means  added  to  the  agreeable  nature 
of  our  feelings  in  the  mean  time ; 
whDst  they  certainly  took  away  very 
largely  from  the  personal  elegance  of 
such  as  were  laid  under  the  necessity 
of  carrying  them.  On  the  present  oc« 
casion,  however,  no  one  regarded  ap- 
pearances. We  looked  only  to  such 
arrangepients  as  might  promise  to  add 
a  little  to  our  comforts;  and  as  all 
were  equally  loaded,  no  man  had  un 
opportunity  of  quizzing  or  deriding 
ms  comrade. 

We  reached  our  ground,  as  I  have 
already  informed  you,  about  half  an 
hour  before  noon ;  and  seldom  have  I 
looked  upon  a  more  spirit-stirring 
spectacle  than  the  position  presented. 
Just  under  the  ridge  of  a  gentle  emi- 
nence, extending,  perhaps,  about  three 
or  four  hundred  yards  from  one  ex- 
tremity to  the  other,  were  piled  in  or- 
der of  open  columns  the  arms  of  the 
different  regiments,  whilst  the  men 
to  whom  these  arms  belon^^ed  were 
scattered  here  and  there  in  groups  of 
twenty,  thirty,  and  fifty,  over  the 
whole  slope.  Some  were  lying  at  full 
length  upon  the  grass,  basking  in  the 
beuM  of  a  sultry  sun,  and  apparently 
made  happy  by  the  very  feeling  of  the 
green  sod  under  them.  Others  were 
running  and  leaping  about,  giving  ex- 
ercise to  the  limns  which  had  so  long 
been  cramped  and  confined  on  board 
of  ship.  Whilst,  in  the  immediate 
rear  of  the  muskets,  numerous  fires 
were  blazing,  upon  which  camp  ket- 
tles and  other  culinary  utensils  were 
placed,  and  beside  which  the  cooks  of 
the  different  companies  were  moving 
in  all  the  dignity  of  office.  A  little 
apart  horn  the  men  again,  and  sur- 
roiinding  each  eoterie  its  own  small 
fire,  mi  many  of  the  officers  in  parties 


of  two,  three,  or  four ;  wliilst  others 
were  strolling  about  with  the  careless 
step  and  merry  countenances  of  men, 
who  looked  forward  to  danger  as  a 
pastime,  and  confidently  anticipated 
success.  The  very  summit  of  the  hill, 
again,  was  empty,  except  that  three 
pieces  of  cannon  crowned  it,  the  muz- 
zles of  which  were  pointed  towards 
the  distant  country ;  auda  iew  sentries 
walked  their  sohtary  rounds  beside 
them.  Such  was  the  general  appear- 
ance of  our  bivouac,  as  it  was  first 
established  on  the  banks  of  the  Pa- 
tuxent. 

The  Subaltern  has  informed  you, 
that  officers  employed  upon  active  ser- 
vice lay  aside  all  idea  of  a  general 
mess,  and  live  together  as  the  ties  of 
friendship,  or  a  sense  of  mutual  con- 
venience, may  dictate.  Like  your  cor- 
respondent, I  too,  had  a  friend,  and 
one  whom  I  sincerely  valued.  As  he 
is  still  in  the  service,  and  has  risen,  as 
his  merits  deserved  that  he  should 
rise,  to  an  elevated  rank,  you  will  ex- 
cuse me,  if  instead  of  giving  you  his 
real  name,  I  call  him,  for. distinction's 
sake,  Charlton.  He  was,  and  is,  as 
good  a  soldier  as  any  in  the  army,  and 
at  the  period  to  which  I  now  allude, 
commanded  the  company  to  which  I 
was  attached  as  a  lieutenant.  My 
first  inquiry  on  reaching  the  corps 
was  naturally  for  him,  nor  did  it  re- 
quire a  very  miuute  search  in  order  to 
discover  him.  I  found  him  sitting 
under  a  tree,  on  a  spot  of  ground  con- 
siderably removed  from  all  neighbour?. 
A  fire  was  burning  hard  by,  beside 
which  his  servant  and  my  Portuguese 
boy  were  resting — not  idly,  but  in  the 
act  of  watching  a  potful  of  greens 
and  potatoes,  wnich  they  had  carried 
off"  from  one  of  the  gardens  near.  A 
couple  of  cheeses,  with  some  pork  and 
biscuit,  were  spread  upon  the  grass  ; 
and  a  horn  drinking-cup  stood  beside 
them.  This  was  our  dinner,  which 
had  been  prepared  for  some  time^  and 
was  kept  waiting  only  for  me.  W6 
had  breakfasted  at  five  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  were  therefore  quite  ready 
for  it,  even  thus  early;  and  we  ad- 
dressed ourselves  to  it  with  the  promp- 
titude of  men,  whose  appetites  were 
neither  sickly  nor  fastidious. 

Having  performed  tliis  most  neces- 
sary of  all  duties,  our  next  business 
was  to  take  a  survey,  as  far  as  it  might 
be  practicable  and  safe  so  to  do,  of  the 
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nature  of  th«  ground  on  which  we 
were  posted,  and  of  the  country  be- 
yond it.  With  this  view  we  ascended 
to  the  top  of  the  height.  The  view 
from  that  height  was  extensive ;  but 
it  introduced  to  our  notice  little  be- 
sides one  immense,  and  apparently 
impervious  forest.  Immediately  bc^ 
neath  us,  indeed,  that  is,  along  the 
4e8cent^  and  just  where  the  descent 
endc^^  the  fields  had  been  cleared. 
pne  solitary  cottage,  too,  was  visible, 
about  musket -shol  from  the  base, 
which  was  surrounded,  as  almost  all 
the  houses  in  Virginia  are  surround- 
ed, by  an  extensive  orchard ;  but  even 
|t  stood  in  a  nook  of  the  thicket,  giant 
trees  in  full  foliage  dosipg  it  in  on 
every  side.  There  were  two  roads  dis- 
cernible, one  leading  away  from  the 
'  fight  of  the  position^  the  other  run- 
iiinff  close  beside  the  left.  The  road 
on  Uie  right  was  narrow  and  broken  ; 
ft  presented  the  appearance  of  nothing 
inore  than  a  by-path  to  some  hamlet 
or  farm-house  near ;  that  on  the  left 
was  of  a  tolerable  width,  and,  though 
deep  and  sandy,  exhibited  symptoms 
of  greater  care  and  labour  having  been 
bestowed  upon  it.  But  of  these,  nei- 
ther could  be  traced  above  a  mile,  be- 
cause  both  were  lost  at  that  distance 
In  the  ^ood. 

We  descended  the  hill,  with  the 
intention  of  pursuing  the  track  on  the 
Tight;  after  we  should  have  examined, 
as  prudence  required  us  to  examine, 
the  cottage  and  its  out-buildings.  It 
was  occupied  by  a  picquet  of  our  own 
troops,  and,  as  might  be  expected, 
was  already  in  a  state  of  dilapidation. 
Of  a  couple  of  pigs,  which  had  occu- 

Sied  a  sty  on  one  side  of  the  "little 
omicile,  nothing  remained  now  ex- 
cept the  hind  legs  oif  one,  and  the  half 
of  the  other,  the  rest  having  been  long 
§gO  divided  amons  the  messes  of  the 
iDorps  which  furnished  the  guard.  The 
)ien-roost,  too,  was  plundered,  at  least 
.a  Quantity  of  feathers  scattered  here 
ana  there  save  proof  that  some  of  the 
fowi-kind  had  sufilgred  a  violent  death 
pot  long  ago.  In  other  respects  the 
cottage  was  circumstanced  as  most 
oottages  are  which  have  the  bad  for- 
tune to  fall  in  with  the  line  of  an  in- 
vading army's  out-posts, — ^that  is  to 
say,  its  shell  stood  unii\jured,  but  iu 
interior  was  in  ruins. 

Ifaviug  satisfied  our  curiosity  here, 

and  ascertained  the  direction  in  which 

fAe  advanced  sei^tiiiels  extended,  we 


were  proposing  to  accomplish  our  ori- 
ginal design,  and  to  pursue  the  path 
on  the  right,  when  the  arrival  of  a 
/brother  officer  out  of  breath,  and  in 
great  haste,  deterred  us.  He  had  ven- 
tured along  that  road,  and  having  pe- 
netrated ^bout  a  couple  of  miles,  ar- 
rived at  a  farm-house  of  some  size. 
Taking  it  for  granted  that  this,  like 
the  houses  in  St  Benedicts,  must  be 
deserted,  he  had  rashly  enteted,  and 
escaped  heing  made  prisoner  by  three 
or  tour  stout  Yankees,  only  through 
their  apprehension  that  he  was  not 
alone.  He  purchtued  a  fowl  from  these 
worthies,  and,  being  permitted  to  re- 
tire, lost  no  time,  as  soon  as  the  trees 
concealed  him  from  observation,  in 
hurrying  to  the  camp.  With  the  ac- 
count wnich  he  gave  of  matters,  we 
were,  at  least  for  the  present,  perfectly 
satisfied ;  so,  returning  to  our  place  of 
abode  under  the  tree,  we  passed  the 
rest  of  the  day  in  quiet. 

As  the  evening  closed  in,  all  the 
arrangements,  customary  in  bivouacs, 
were  effected.  The  troops,  assembling 
near  their  arms,  trimmed  and  enlar- 
ged their  fires,  and  sat  down  by  com- 
panies and  sections  on  the  ground  be- 
iside  them.  Their  great-coats  were  all 

f^ut  on,  and  their  accoutrements  buck- 
ed over  them.   The  knapsacks,  like- 
wise, packed  and  strapped  up,  were  so 
arranged  as  that  each  might  be  slung 
across  its  owner's  shoulders  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning ;  or,  should  no  alarm 
occur,  supply  him  with  a  comfortable 
pillow  for  the  night.    Arrangements 
not  dissimilar  were  also  gone  into  by 
the  officers.  Charlton  and  myself,  for 
example,  having  suspended  our  sabres 
from  a  branch,  laid  our  haversacks 
and  pistols  within  reach,  and,  wrap- 
ping our  cloaks  round  us,  seated  our- 
selves, with  our  feet  towards  the  fire, 
and  addressed  ourselves,  con  amore,  to 
the  fragments  which  remained  fiom 
our  noon-day  repast    We  were  nei- 
ther of  us  much  disposed  to  sleep; 
nor,  indeed,  had  the  case  been  other- 
wise, should  we  have  found  it  an  easy 
matter  to  drop  at  once  into  a  state  of 
forgetfulness.  The  sun  had  hardly  set, 
when  every  leaf  of  our  tree  because 
alive  with  insects,  which  sent  forth  a 
ceaseless  chattering,  not  perhaps  loud 
enough  to  break  the  repose  of  a  sound 
sleeper,  but   sufficiently  audible  to 
drive  sleep  from  the  eyes  of  persons 
totalljr  unaccustomed  to  it,  aAd  nei- 
ther infirm  nor  weary.    It  was,  how* 
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ever,  upoD  4he  wbole^  an  extreonely 
pkamt  ioiuid;  and  it  was  not  the 
only  aoondl  which  gaye  nt  pleasure. 
SiMea  eontinned  to  he  earned  from 
Che  ships  to  the  shore  long  after  night- 
£d]>  aiid  the  cry  of  the  seamen  on  the 
decks,  the  splash  of  oars  in  the  water^ 
and  the  heayy  noise  of  casks  and  car- 
riagcsy  as  they  were  rolled  into  the 
bifouacy  all  liad  an  effect  in  keeping 
alife  the  ezcitementy  which  men  ever 
c&perience  on  first  taking  the  field, 
after  a  long  interyal  of  quiet.  Then 
there  was  the  hum  of  conversation 
from  the  biTOuac  itself;  a  song,  or 
pari  of  a  song,  heard  from  time  to 
tine;  and,  as  these  died  away,  the 
murmur  of  the  river,  rolling  its  large 
and  sluggish  body  of  water  towards 
the  sea,  and  breaking  as  well  upon  its 
own  banks  as  upon  the  bows  of  the 
ships,  now  at  anchor  in  its  tide.  Each 
ana  all  of  these  made  a  music  to  the 
ear,  wluch  the  ear  could  not  refuse  to 
take  in  ;  whilst,  for  the  sense  of  sight, 
the  fire*fliea  furnished  ample  occupa- 


tion, as  in  numerous  Idusters  ther 
pitched  upon  the  boughs  OTerheaif, 
and  shed  a  soft  light  through  the  fo- 
liage, such  as  legends  tell  once  iUumi* 
nated  the  hall  of  Oberon,  or  Titania's 
bower.  To  be  grave  and  serious, 
these  sights  and  sounds,  some  of  them 
perfectly  novel,  and  all  so  difierent 
from  those  to  which  we  had  of  late 
been  accustomed,  long  hindered  ua 
from  making  so  much  as  an  efibrt  to 
close  our  eyes.  But  the  enthusiasm 
even  of  soldiers  will  not  resist  the  en* 
croachments  of  drowsiness  for  ever* 
The  sounds  of  human  labour  and  ha« 
roan  voices  gradually  died  away,— 
those  produced  by  insects  and  the 
stream  became  confused  and  blcinded 
together,— the  splendour  of  the  fire- 
fly became  more  and  more  indistinct, 
and  was  at  last  seen  no  more.  Above 
all,  our  grog  was  drunk  out,  and  our 
cigars  expended ;  so,  laying  ourselves 
at  length  upon  the  giass,  we  were 
soon  fast  asleep. 
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It  was  still  dark,  when  the  well- 
known  bustle  of  troops  standing  to 
their  arms,  broke  in  upon  our  slum- 
ber. The  fires,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
had  all  burned  low;  ours,  indeed, 
was  totally  extinguished ;  and  though 
the  extreme  mildness  of  the  climate 
hindered  us  from  experiencing  any 
inconvenience  from  cold,  it  cannot  bie 
aaid  that  we  awoke  in  absolute  com- 
fort. A  heavy  dew  had  fallen  during 
the  night,  which,  if  it  hardly  penetra- 
ted ^  thick  folds  of  our  cloaks  and 
blankets,  hung  about  our  hair,  neck, 
and  faces,  producing  a  sensation  which 
I  cannot  euily  describe,  though  I  per- 
fectly recollect  that  it  was  the  reverse 
of  agreeable.  Nevertheless  we  rose  in 
exodlent  spirits  and  high  good  hu- 
mour, and  took  post  beside  our  men, 
in  eonfident  expectation  that  an  im- 
mediate advance  would  occur  as  soon 
as  there  should  be  light  enough  to 
direct  our  steps. 

We  had  waited  thus  above  half  an 
hour,  the  soldiers  standing  with  or- 
dered arms  in  close  columns  of  com- 
panies, and  the  officers  lounging  about 
near  them,  before  the  dawn  began  to 
ezhilwit  itadf  in  the  eastern  horizon. 
A  pale  yellow  light  rushed  up,  as  it 
were^  into  the  sky,  which  increasing 


in  brilliancy  everv  moment,  broi^ht 
the  objects  arouna  us  gradually  into 
notice.  The  houses  in  St  Benedicts 
rose  first  like  rocks  upon  our  view, 
then  the  vessels  in  the  river  were  seen 
like  trees  and  towers,  as  the  feeble 
light  fell  upon  them ;  whilst  the  fo- 
rests beyond  continued  obscure  and 
dark  long  after,  till  the  sun's  redder  rays 
b^;an  to  strike  them.  It  was  truly  a 
magnificent  spectacle,  as  the  approach 
of  daylight  is,  under  all  circumstances 
and  in  all  situations.  But  the  object 
which  most  strongly  attracted  our  at- 
tention, was  a  dense-^I  had  almost 
said  an  impenetrable  foR,  which  was 
now  seen  to  hang  over  the  position  of 
our  bivouac.  The  reader  has  perhaps 
stood  beside  a  salt-pan,  whilst  the 
process  of  evaporating  the  sea- water 
was  carried  on, — ^if  so,  he  can  form  a 
prettv  accurate  notion  of  the  kind  of 
mistoy  which  we  were  now  surround- 
ed, and  which  very  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for  those  stiffened  joints  and 
aching  bones  which  had  affected  most 
of  us  when  we  awaked.  As  the  sun 
rose,  however,  the  fog  quickly  cleared 
away ;  and  when  the  order  to  dismiss 
and  prepare  our  breakfasts  was  given, 
it  had  entirely  disappeared. 
Our  morning  meal  being  consumed^ 
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^c  began,  not  unnaturally,  to  indulge 
in  aurmisea  and  aiieculations  touching 
our  ^ture  iirocceilings.  Contrary  to 
the  expectations  which  had  been  form- 
ed, no  hint  was  dropped  about  mo« 
ving,  and  aa  wc  all  knew  General  Uo6s 
sufficiently  to  be  aware,  that  there 
could  be  no  disinclination  on  his  part 
to  carry  on  the  war  with  vigour,  we 
looked  now  for  some  other  cause  of  a 
delay,  which,  on  every  account,  we 
united  in  deploring.  Long  previous 
to  the  disembarkation, — as  early,  in- 
deed, as  the  entrance  of  the  fleet  into 
the  bay, — the  several  regiments  had  re- 
ceived instructions  as  to  their  order ; 
and  to  each  of  the  three  brigades  into 
which  the  army  was  divided,  a  com- 
mandant had  been  appointed.  It  could 
not,  therefore,  be  for  tlic  purpose  of 
organizing  his  troops  that  our  leader 
attained  from  advancing.  But  there 
were  stores  to  be  landed,  a  medical 
and  comniissariot  department  to  be 
arranged,  and  dispositions  to  be  made 
for  A  speedy  and  safe  reshipment,  in 
case  of  any  reverse  or  clieck  in  our 
operations.  Besides,  it  was  not  quite 
certain  that  the  end  of  the  debarka- 
tion had  as  yet  been  determined  on. 
The  most  prevalent  rumour,  indeed, 
Buokc  of  a  flotilla  of  gun-boats  on  the 
nver ;  and  of  the  necessity  of  a  co- 
operation between  the  fleet  and  the 
army,  to  secure  its  capture  ;  but  whe- 
ther even  now,  the  general  or  admiral 
were  not  calculating  their  means  for 
the  attainment  of  a  higher  object,  is, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  doubtful.  Be 
this,  however,  as  it  may,  one  thing  ap- 
peared very  certa|p,  namely,  that  there 
was  but  a  slender  chance  of  our  effect- 
ing anything,  or  making  any  progress, 
during  the  day. 

Having  remained  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  position  till  noon,  I  deter- 
mined, in  company  with  a  friend,  my 
brother  subaltern,  whose  name  was 
Williams,  to  proceed  upon  a  foraging 
excursion  up  the  country.  With  this 
view  we  tooK  the  right-hand  road,  of 
which  I  have  already  spoken,  and  ar- 
rived, after  a  walk  of  about  a  couple 
of  miles,  at  a  farm  house.  It  was  the 
same  which  another  ofiicer  had  visited 
during  the  previous  day ;  and  if ,  as  I 
have  no  reason  to  doubt,  he  really 
found  it  uninjured, — marauders  had 
been  busy  enough  between  the  period 
of  his  ramble  and  ours.  It  was  now 
thoroughly  ransacked.  Scarcely  an 
article  of  furniture  remained  entire ; 


and  as  to  living  creatures,  there  was 
not  one  to  be  seen  in  its  vicinity.  Wc 
left  it  behind,  and  went  forward.  A 
further  walk,  of  (lerhaps  half  a  mile, 
brought  us  to  a  poor  cotta^^e,  situated 
about  a  stone's  throw  from  the  road, 
the  general  style  and  architecture  of 
which  bespoke  it  as  being  the  resi- 
dence of  some  new  settler.  Even  it 
had  not  escaped  the  rapacity  of  strag- 
glers. Its  hogsty  was  torn  down,  its 
poultry-house  broken  open,  and  its 
little  garden  robbed  of  almost  every 
cabbage  and  potatoe  that  grew  in  it. 
There  was  a  wretched  old  woman  here, 
who  began  to  weep  bitterly  as  soon  as 
she  beheld  us.  With  some  difficulty 
we  managed  to  convince  her  that  from 
us  she  had  nothing  to  apprehend; 
and  having  informed  her  of  what  we 
were  in  quest,  she  produced,  as  she  de- 
clared, her  last  fowl;  for  which  she 
was  astonished  at  being  paid  by  a 
quarter-dollar  piece.  This  act  of  bar- 
ker on  our  parts  restored  her  to  herself, 
and  we  were  not  less  gratified  than 
surprised  to  learn,  that  she  had  suf- 
fered no  injury  from  the  British  troops ; 
but  that  her  son,  with  whom  she 
lived,  had  himself  driven  ofi^  the  hogs, 
and  let  the  poultry  loose  into  the  woods. 
We  likewise  learned  that  there  were 
neithen  villages  nor  farm-houses  with- 
in six  miles  of  her  cabin,  a  space  of 
country  which  we  did  not  deem  it  pru- 
dent to  traverse.  So  wishing  her  good 
morning,  we  directed  our  steps  back- 
wards, and  rearched  the  bivouac  un- 
molested. 

On  returning  to  our  home  under  the 
tree,  we  found  that  Charlton  and  the 
servants  had  been  far  more  actively, 
or  rather  suQpessfully,  employed  than 
ourselves.  A  pig,  a  goose,  and  a  barn- 
door fowl,  bore  testimony  to  tlie  zeal 
and  diligence  with  which  ^hey  had 
conducted  themselves;  and  these  being 
all  in  an  advanced  state  of  preparation, 
we  looked  forward  with  satisfaction  to 
the  enjoyment  of  a  substantial  and  de- 
licate repast.  But  as  the  poet  ex- 
presses himself-^ 
^  Tlie  best  laid  schemes  of  mice  and  men 

Cong  aft  awry;'* 
an  aphorism  for  the  truth  of  which  we 
could  this  day  painfully  vouch.  Our 
messes  were  just  laid  upon  the  grass, 
and  we  had  taken  our  scats  beside 
them,  when  the  bugles  suddenly 
sounded.  Mortified,  as  it  was  but  na- 
tural that  we  should  be,  at  an  occur- 
rence 80  ill-timed,  there  remained  for 
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ai<nI]roiieeoiiTKto|ninue.  Wctook  AnotherhcaTtjrclieerrollowed  the<1e- 

Hch  in  bu  bind  u  imich  meat  and  liverf  of  ihU  ordCT,  and  ibe  mB.-cb 

Inod  ai  he  bcKcTcd  that  be  should  bmn. 

be  able  to  conntme  whibt  on  the  The  order  in  which  thii  inroad  was 

mireb,  and  the  mt  was  unceremoni-  efiecCed   bu  been   so   accunilel;  de- 

ODslf  bestowed  in  our  own  and  oor  scribod  eWnbere,  that  I  deem  it  quite 

mens  havers^icks;  we  buckled  on  our  unnecessarf  to  enter  here  at  any  lengUi 

accoutTemenis,  andalunfcour  bangige  into  the  detail.    The  adrjnceJ  gnatd, 

on  OUT  backs,  and  hurried  off  to  our  nnder  the  coTninand  of  Major  Btown 

nations.  of  the  85th  rcRiment,  led  the  way.    It 

A  few  minutes  onlf  elapsed,  before  consisted  of  three  companies  of  light 

the  whole  arraj,    consistinf;  of  near  iiifantrj  ;    two   of  which   moved   in 

fonr  tliDusand  men,  and  divideil,  ai  column   a]ong   the   road,   whilat   the 

I  IwTC  already  atated,  into  three  bri-  third  extended  itself  in  files  both  in 

gades,  drew  np  in  the  order  in  which  front  and  on  the  flanka.    Afhr  thi* 

it  was  (lesi)^Fd  lo  tooTe.     It  was  my  body,  ot  a  eerlain  interval,  came  the 

fortune  to  be  attached  to  the  light  bri-  light  brigade,  which  also  furnished  a 

'  gade ;  which,  as  formin;;  the  advance,  company  or  two,  to  scour  the  woodi. 

took  post  at  the  head  of  the  column.  Upon  the  heels  of  the  light  followed 

This  force,  which  was  composed  of  the  the  second  brigade ;  next  came  the  at- 

85th  r^ment,  the  light  companies  of  tillery  ;  and  last  of  all  the  third  bri- 

tbe  4th,  Slat,  and  Ittli,  one  romjiany  gade,  which  furiiished  the  rear-guatd. 

of  marines,  and  a  hundred  armed  ne-  Such  were  thi.-  arrangements  made  by 

Ernes,   might    muster    about   twelve  our  general,  at  ooce  to  hinder  surprise, 

undredbayoneta,  and  w^  coramnnd-  and  guard  against  ambnscadei,  for  a 

eil  by  Colonel  Thornton.    The  second  happy  application  of  which  the  nature 

brigade  again,  at  the  head  of  which  of  the  country  utfbrded  every  facility, 

was  Colonel  Brook,  comprised  the  ith  The  reader  must  now  bear  in  mind 

an<l  44ih  re);iinenC8  ;  whilst  the  third,  that  we  were  now  about  to  penetrate 

led  on  by  Colonel  I'aierson,  wus  made  through     immense    forests,    scantily 

np  of  the  Silt  regimpnt,  and  a  batta-  chtiiuered  here  and   there  with  spota 

lion  of  marines.     The  patk  of  artiU  of  eultivated  ground.   Though  to  u* 

lery,  again,  amounted  to  no  more  than  these  forests  seemed  pathless,  it  waa 

three  pieces,  one  six,  and  two  three-  hardly  to  be  ^peeled,  that  there  were 

pontnlers ;  and  it  was  rendered  doubly  not  many  lanes  and  roads  cut  here  and 

inefGcicnt  frtnn   the  total  absence  of  thereby  the  inhabitants,  alon;;  which, 

horses.  The  guns,  with  their  tumbrila  if  any  enterprise  or  talent  guided  their 

and  ammunition- waggons,  were  drag-  counsidi,    bnliee    of    regular    troops 

ged  by  seamen  ;  the  gunnen  and  dri-  might   be  moved  ;    whilst  the  weU- 

vers  followed  on  foal,  and  the  progresa  known  confidence  of  the  Americans  in 

which  they  made  was  ai  tardy  as  the  their    rifles,   and    their   overweening 

deep  anil  sindy  nature  of  the  roads  estimation  of  their  own  skill  as  marks- 

antnorized  ua  to  expect..         -  men,  led  to  the  supposition  that  we 

The    different   corps    had    already  should  not  jwoceedfar  without  failing 

taken  their  stations,  and  were  in  anxi-  in  with  one  or  more  parties  of  voluu. 

ona  expectation  of  the  word  to  march,  teers.  anxious  to  give  us  a  sample  of 

when,  about  four  o'clock  in  t1:e  after-  their  laodeof  tiush-fighting.   To-day, 

noon.  General  Itoss,  aecomi>anie<l  by  however,  nothingofthekindoccurred. 

his  aides-de-camp  qnd  stnfi',  rode  up.  Neither  the  leading  files  nor  the  flank 

Ko  preconcerted  plan  had   bi-en   ar-  pairoles  saw  an  enemy,  snd  the  column 

ranfjed,   nor   hadthe  slightest  wish  preaaed  forward,  not  only  unmolested, 

been  exprcsted  on  the  part  of  the  ofli-  out  without  having  its  spirita  once  ule- 

ecm  ;    but   hia    appearance    amongst  rated  by  the  sound  of  firing. 

them  was  haih'd  by  loud  and  rtilc-  And,  in  truth,  it  was  well  for  ti« 

rated  shouts  from  the  men.  The  thing  that  we  were  not,  on  the  present  occa- 

was  wholly  involuntsry,  and  itfailtd  sian,either  brought  intoaction,or  h>- 

□at  to  cause  the  gratification  which  rassed  by  any  nei'dlebB  formations.  For 

it  waa   calculated   to   produce.     The  -  never,  perhaps,  did  an  army  exhitnt 

eeiwral  pulled  off  hiabat,  smiled  and  auchaymptomsof  deficiency, notincou- 

bowed  to  hia  soldiers ;  at)d  then  ad-  rsge,  but  in  bodily  strength,  as  we  all 

drening  hJmM-lf  to  the  oflict-r  in  com-  exhibited  this  day.    Nor  is  that  a  cir- 

titaiid,  desireil  that  he  would  le.nl  on.  cumstance  liard  lo  b«  McwM.\tK<il'«. 
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In  the  first  plsce,  the  8oldien>  uDac* 
cubiomed  during  three  months  to  the 
weight  of  their  arms  and  baggage^ 
found  the  harden,  at  present  impoeed 
upon  them,  too  great  tor  theh*  enerva- 
ted condition  to  endure.     Even  the 
oldest  and  hest  of  our  veterans  com- 
plained ;  whilst  the  younger  men,  and 
those  who  had  lately  joined  from  Eng- 
land, soon  sank  under  it.  In  the  next 
place,  we,  unfortunately,  began  our 
Journey  at  the  very  hour  when,  in  a 
climate  like  that  of  V^ir<>inia,  the  ordi* 
nary  traveller  thinks  of  resting.    The 
heat  was  more  intolerable  than  I  have 
any  language  to  describe.    There  was 
not  a  breath  of  air  in  motion ;  the  sun 
was  bright,  and  the   sky  perfectly 
doudlcss ;  whilst  the  deep  fine  sand, 
of  which  the  road  was  composed,  not 
only  ^ve  way  beneath  our  tread,  but 
rose  in  masses  about  us,  filHng  our 
eyes,  and  even  obstructing  our  respi- 
ration.   It  so  happened  that  to-day  I 
was  not  employed  with  either  the  ad- 
vanced guard  or  the  flankers.    My 
station  was  with  the  column  ;  and  it 
was  really  painful  to  see  those  whom 
I  knew  to  be  among  the  bravest  and 
best  soldiers  in  the  army,  dropping, 
one  after  another,  upon  the  banks  by 
the  way  side.     We  passed,  in  our 
march,  more  than  one  stream  of  wa-< 
ter.    As  may  be  imagined,  there  was 
no  keeping  tne  men  in  their  ranks  on 
these  occasions ;  and,  indeed,  to  spe^k 
the  truth,  I  became  myself,  at  last,  so 
oompletely  overpowered,  that  I  not 
only  ceased  to  forbid   their  halting 
to  drink,  but  joined  in  the  act  of  in- 
•ubordination,  and  drank  also. 

The  sun  had  set,  and,  as  is  the  case 
in  this  quarter  of  the  world,  darkness 
was  fast  following  hh  departure,  when, 
to  the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of 
every  ofiicer  and  man  in  the  army,  the 
halt  was  sounded.  We  had  reached  a 
apace  of  ground  more  open  than  usual, 
and  just  sufficiently  elevated  to  give 
to  us,  in  case  of  an  attack,  the  advan- 
tage of  a  rising  ground.  On  the  slope 
of  this,  and  among  a  few  stubble- 
fields,  the  different  corps  drew  up. 
The  guns  were  then,  as  usual,  drag- 
ged to  the  summit,  the  arms  were 
piled,  fires  were  lighted,  and  the  ordi- 
nary preparations  for  a  bivouac  gone 
through ;  but  in  these,  and  in  the 
feet  which  was  to  follow  them,  it  fell 
not  to  the  lot  of  my  friend  or  myself 
to  take  part.  As  soon  as  the  column 
haltetl,  we  were  called  upon  to  master 


our  company,  and  moved  off  towanb. 
the  front,  where  the  charge  of  one  of 
thc.out-piequets  was  oommittod  to  ua. 
The  post  in  question  was  distant 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  tlu; 
camp.    It  was  a  farm-house,  aituated 
near  the  high-road,,  surrounded  by 
numerous  barns  and  buildi]i^,^nd 
which,  strange  to  say^  had  not  been 
deserted  by  its  inmates.     Of  these, 
however,— at  least  of  the  femalea,— 
we  saw  nothing ;  the  father,  an  old, 
weather-beaten,  roi)^h-spoken  person* 
age,  alone  making  his  appearance.  He 
was    a  keen    democrat,   a  thorough 
Yankee,  and  abhorred  the  English 
with  all  his  heart ;  a  feeling  which  he 
took  no  eare  to  conceal,  andwhich we, 
of  course,  resented  only  by  turning  it 
into  ridicule.    He  spoke  much  of  the 
iniquity  of  our  invasion;  but  comfort- 
ed himself  by  anticipating  the  utter 
destruction  of  those  engaged  in  it,  who 
would,  as  he  asserted,  m  opposed  by 
the  bravest  men,  and  the  most  expert 
shots,  whrch  the  whole  world  could 
produce.    His  two  sons,  he  informed 
us,  had  gone  off*  only  this  morning  to 
join  the  army,  and  bis  principal  source 
of  regret  appeared  to  be,  that  his  own 
age  and  infirmities  hindered  him  frmn 
joining  in  it  also.    The  reader  will 
easilv  believe,  that  we  enjioyed  t&e  old 
man's  conversation  a  great  deal  more, 
than  if  he  had  pretended  to  sentiments 
which  he  could  hardly  experience,  or 
put  on  a  manner  which  was  not  natu- 
ral to  him.    Nor,  to  say  ^e  truth, 
was  he  more  hostile  in  his  hmguage, 
than  he  proved  himself  frienmy  in 
his  behaviour  as  a  landlord,    tie  pro- 
duced his  bread  and  cheese  and  peach- 
whisky,   liberally    and  freely ;    and 
thougn  he  drank  to  our  speedy  defeat, 
we  willingly  joined  him,  if  not  in  his 
sentiment,  at  all  events  in  his  pota- 
tions. 

The  greater  part  of  our  time  was, 
however,  spent  out  of  doors.  I'hougn 
there  was  no  enemy  in  dg^t,  nor,  as 
far  as  we  could  learn,  any  force  col- 
lected within  a  day's  marcn  of  us,  we 
were  not  on  that  account  the  less  care- 
ful to  see  that  the  sentries  occupied 
proper  posts,  and  were  attentive  to 
their  duty.  On  the  contrary,  the  dr- 
cum stance  that  we  knew  not  where  (o 
look  for  danger,  induced  us  the  more 
cautiously  to  guard  against  it ;  and  as 
it  might  come  upon  us  from  either 
flank,  or  from  the  rear,  just  as  readily 
as  from  the  front,  the  whole  enoamp- 
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mmt  WW  girdled  in  by  a  drcle  of 
wtldiiiieD.  TlieM  took  their  ground 
at  the  distmoe  ofperhaps  half  musket 
ihot  from  the  diflcrentpicquets  which 
fiimished  them.  They  stood  not  more 
than  forty  or  fifty  yards  apart  from 
one  another^  and  except  upon  the  great 
rood,  they  stood  singly.  On  die  road^ 
again,  there  were  a  couple  planted  to« 
gether,  in  order  that  one  might  from 
time  to  time  patrol  onwanls  to  ascer- 
tain whether  all  was  safe,  whilst  the 
other  remained  stationary.  It  was  our 
business  to  see  that  these  respectively 
frdfiUed  the  trusts  reposed  in  them ; 
and  the  business  was  one  which  could 
not  be  otherwise  accomplished  except 
by  constantly  trayersing  from  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  chain  to  the  odier. 

For  seyeral  hours,  no  other  incon- 
▼enienoe  attended  these  perambula- 
tions, besides  a  feeling  of  considerable 
fiUigue,  for  which  the  toilsome  march 
of  the .  day  had  amply  prepared  us ; 
bnt  towards  midnight  the  case  was 
different.  A  mass  of  black  clouds 
iuddenlT  collected  together,  and  the 
stars,  wnich  but  a  moment  ago  shone 
out  brightly  in  a  clear  blue  Slj,  were 
completely  obscured.  A  tremendous 
storm  of  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain 
ensued.  There  was  not  a  breath  of 
wind,  it  is  true,  hardly  so  much  as 
to  move  the  leaves  upon  the  trees,  but 
the  thunder  was  terrific,  and  the  rain 
rushed  down  like  a  cataract  in  perpen- 
dicular streams.  The  effect  of  such  a 
storm,  echoed  back  as  it  was  from  the 
thick  woods  around,  was  awful  in  no 
ordinary  degree ;  wliilst  every  flash  of 


lightning  gave  to  the  eye  a  moment- 
ary glimpse  of  scenery,  such  as  no 
Sowers  of  language  are  adequate  to 
escribe.  The  pathless  forests,  which 
on  every  side  formed  the  back-ground, 
the  few  cultivated  fields  which  inter- 
vened between  them  and  the  house, 
the  very  palings  and  hedges  which  in- 
tersected them,  with  the  curved  line 
of  sentinels,  standing  motionless  at 
their  posts— all  these,  as  well  as  the 
sweep  of  the  road,  were  seen  for  as 
instant  as  distinctly  as  at  noonday ; 
and  then  a  darkness,  thicker  and  more 
impenetrable  than  before,  enshrouded 
them.  No  doubt  there  was  much  to 
admire  in  all  this,  perhaps  sufficient, 
or  more  than  sufficient,  to  compensate 
for  the  inconvenience  of  a  sound  duck- 
ing, where  a  change  of  habilimenta 
was  to  be  procured ;  but,  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  we  would  have  willingly  dispen- 
sed with  all  that  was  sublime  in  the 
occurrence,  in  exchange  for  a  little 
dry  weather,  no  matter  how  tame  or 
monotonous. 

It  was  not,  however,  for  us  to 
choose.  The  storm  took  its  course, 
and  having  continued  with  unabated 
violence  during  two  hours,  gradually 
died  away.  The  rain  ceased  to  fall, 
the  clouds  dispersed  themselves,  and 
the  little  stars  shone  forth  again,  like 
the  eyes  of  a  beauty  whose  tears  have 
ceased  to  flow;  and  the  rest  of  the 
night,  accordingly,  was  spent  in  as 
much  of  quiet  and  comfort  as  il  usu- 
ally falls  to  the  lot  of  soldiers  uih)Q  an 
outpost  duty  to  enjoy. 


ClIAPTEA  III. 


I N  obedience  to  the  customs  of  war 
in  like  cases,  our  picquet  got  under 
arms,  and  was  drawn  up  in  front  of  the 
house,  two  hours  bcrfore  sunrise.  No 
enemj,  however,  made  his  appearance, 
nor  did  any  rumour  of  an  enemy  come 
in  to  put  us  more  than  previously  on 
the  alert;  but  we  continued  to  pre- 
serve our  ranks  as  if  an  anny  were  in 
our  front,  till  directions  reached  us 
from  rear  how  we  were  to  act.  The 
column,  it  appeared,  was  in  readiness, 
and  would  set  out  on  the  first  blink  of 
dawn ;  and  as  our  com^iany  already 
occupied  the  road  by  which  it  was  to 
move,  we  were  ordered  to  i)crform  the 
duty  of  the  leading  divi;iion  of  the  ad- 
vanced guard. 

Vol.  XXL 


It  Wiis  yet  but  tlie  grey  of  the  morn- 
ing, when  Major  Brown  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  we  began  our  inarcn. 
The  road,  like  tliat  of  yesterday,  waa 
deep  and  sandy ;  but  our  men  appear- 
ed refreshed  to  a  degree  which  could 
have  hardly  been  expected,  and  kept 
up,  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
keep  up,  when  marches  were  to  them 
events  of  every  day's  occurrence.  AU, 
too,  both  officers  and  privates,  seemed 
to  catch  additional  energy  from  the 
recollection  that  there  was  nothing 
friendly  in  front  of  them.  It  was  truly 
a  journey  of  adventure  and  discovery  ; 
but  as  the  reader  may  not  be  aware  of 
the  kind  of  order  which  the  advanced 
comiMmieB  of  axi  arK\^  \ix«kis^^  w 
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the  species  of  feeling  which  animates 
Hjxe  indiviiluals  who  compose  these 
companies  may  be  strange  to  him,  I 
idiall  not,  perhaps,  run  any  hazard  of 
wearying  his  patience,  if  I  endeavour 
to  make  him  acquainted  here  with 
both  the  one  and  the  other. 

Charlton's  company,  that  to  which 
I  was  attached,  consisted  of  a  captain, 
two  subalterns,  three  sergeants,  and 
fifty  rank  and  file.  It  was  thus  dis- 
tributed : — Along  the  high  road  mo- 
ved first  of  all  two  files  of  men  and  a 
sergeant,  one  file  about  twenty  paces 
ahead  of  the  other.  Parallel  with  the 
Qiost  forward  file,  twenty  men  spread 
themselves,  by  pairs,  or  files,  each 
pair  or  file  keeping  about  ten  paces 
apart  from  the  others,  on  each  side  of 
the  way ;  by  which  means  the  woods 
or  fields  were  swept  on  both  Hanks  to 
the  extent  of  two  hundred  paces.  In 
rear  of  the  last  of  the  two  files,  but 
full  twenty  paces  behind,  moved  the 
remainder  of  the  company.  About 
twenty  paces,  again,  behind  that  small 
section,  the  two  remaining  companies 
advanced,  coming  on  in  compact 
array,  unless,  indeed,  some  alarm 
chanced  to  be  given,  when  they,  too, 
instantly  extended  through  the  fields. 
Thus  our  movement  resembled  rather 
that  of  sportsmen,  when,  in  large  bo- 
dies, they  surround  a  wood  or  draw  a 
preserve,  than  that  of  soldiers,  at  least 
soldiers  upon  a  parade ;  and  perhaps, 
if  the  truth  be  spoken,  our  feelings 
were  as  much  alun  to  those  of  the 
first  named  class  of  persons  as  to  those 
of  the  last.  For  mvself,  I  freely  con- 
fess, that  I  brushed  through  the  un- 
derwood, and  traversed  the  enclosures, 
more  in  the  spirit  of  one  beating  for 
game  tlian  looking  out  for  opponents ; 
and  if  any  judgment  may  be  formed 
from  the  merry  chat  and  rude  repar- 
tees of  those  about,  a  similar  spirit 
animated  the  men. 

But  though  our  occupation  was  pro- 
ductive of  much  merriment  and  very 
ccnsiderablc  excitement,  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  the  fatigue  which  ac- 
companied it  began,  before  many  hours 
had  expired,  to  counterbalance  in  no 
alight  degree  both  the  one  and  the 
other  of  these  advantages.  The  woods, 
l)c  it  remembered,  were  thick  and  tan- 
gled, and  the  grass  that  grew  under 
the  taller  trees  seldom  reached  lower 
than  our  hips,  and  often  passed  our 
middles.  Besides,  no  enemy  ap{)€'arcd 
to  Interrupt  our  progress;  and  there 


was  a  sameness  in  searching  contin 
nually  to  no  purpose,  and  in  expecting 
for  ever,  witnout  having  the  expecta- 
tion gratified.  Under  these  circum« 
stances,  we  were  by  no  means  dis* 
pleased,  when,  towards  noon,  our  bu- 
gles sounded  the  halt.  At  this  parti- 
cular moment,  I  and  mv  section  were 
extended  on  the  right  of  the  rood,  and 
occupied  part  of  a  wood,  which  pre- 
sented every  appearance  of  having  con- 
tinued unmolested  since  the  days  of 
Noah.  But  as  the  blast  did  not  call  us 
in,  we  were  at  no  loss  to  discover  that 
the  halt  was  merely  temporary,  and 
that  the  ground  of  encampment  for 
the  night  could  not  yet  be  in  view. 
We  lay  down,  however,  where  we 
were,  well  pleased  that  an  opportunity 
of  resting  our  weary  limbs  was  afford- 
ed, and,  unbuckling  our  haversacks, 
addressed  ourselves  with  extreme  good 
will  to  tke  remnants  of  such  provisions 
as  could  still  be  found  there. 

It  chanced,  that  in  scouring  these 
forests,  we  had  put  up,  among  other 
animals,  a  leveret,  which  a  poodle  dqg^ 
the  property  of  my  frien«l  Charlton, 
chased  and  caught.  The  reader  will 
easily  believe  that  poor  puss  was  not 
a  little  baffled  and  confused  by  the 
shouts  and  cries  with  which  our  men 
animated  the  pursuer,  and  that  no- 
thing like  fair  play  was  granted  to  her 
in  her  efforts  to  escape.  Taking  ad« 
vantage  of  this  pause,  a  few  of  the 
soldiers  set  to  work,  skinned  and  cut 
up  the  hare,  lighted  a  fire,  and  were 
preparing  to  dress  it,  when  a  circum* 
stance  occurred,  which  in  an  instant 
called  off  our  attention  to  other  and 
more  important  matters.  "  What  is 
that  ?"  said  a  corporal,  who  stood  be- 
side me,  whilst  I  was  watching  the 
progress  of  dissecting  the  leveret.  "  Do 
you  not  see  something,  sir,  moving 
through  those  bushes  to  the  right  ? ' 
I  looked  instantly  in  the  direction  to- 
wards which  i)ie  soldier  pointed,  and 
beheld  plainly  enough  a  flash,  like  that 
which  the  sudden  falling  of  a  sun- 
beam on  bright  arms  produces.  There 
was  no  room  to  doubt  from  what  source 
that  flash  proceeded.  My  bugle  sound- 
ed the  alarm,  the  men  stood  to  their 
arms,  and  we  dashed  forward  to  the 
copse.  It  was  as  I  anticipated.  A  body 
of  the  enemy,  perhaps  an  hundred  and 
fifty  in  number,  were  there.  Perceiving 
by  our  niovemeut  that  they  were  disr 
covered,  they  instantly  opened  their 
fire,  and  a  very  pretty  and  interesting 
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IS  Dot,  however,  mr  fiiendi,  tnil  a  aodal  glut  of  wini 

ef  long  contimunce.  We  rushed  on,  after  it ;  but  I  confeu,  that  during 

the  men  ftring  as  an  opportunity  oir  the  remuniler  of  our ^ —     -  - 

fered,  and  covering  themselves  all  the  wi&h,  and  one  only, 

while,  as  tfaej  easily  mighty  by  the  mind ;  and  that  was,  that  the  Anie> 

treet;  whilst  the  Americana,  not  wait-  ricans  would  afford  me  an  opportunity, 

ine  for  our  approach,  retreated  with  with  the  twenty  brave  men  whom  t 

all  haate  through  a  country  manliest-  commanded,  to  make  what  impression 

ly  well  known  to  them,  and  were  be-  I  could  upon  any  of  their  ambuacadrs, 

yond  our  reach  in  ten  minutes.    In  bowtvcr  numerous,  or  howeier  judi- 

ihii  trifling  aSair  not  a  eingle  British  ciously  disposed, 
soldier  was  scratched,  whust  of  the        All  my  eager  aspirations  after  re* 

enemy,  but  one  solitary  dead  body  was  nown  were,  however,  doomed  to  auBer 

discovered.  disappointment.  The  Americana  would 

Trifling  as  the  skirmish  was,  it  not  make  a  stand.    We  saw  thera,  in- 

KTved,  as  the  sound  of  the  bugles  in  deed,  again,  just  as  we  reached  the 

all  directions  told  us,  to  put  the  whole  skirt  of  the  forest,  and,  falling  in  once 

army  on  the  alert.  Advance  was  again  more  with  the  river,  wheeled  up  to> 

the  order  of  the  day,  and  advance  we  wards  the  open  country  around  Not- 

did,  in  higher  spirits  and  better  hu-  tingham ;  but  it  was  in  full  flight,  and 

mour  than  had  ilistingulshed  us  from  already  at  the  farther  extremity  of  the 

the  beginning.   The  enemy,  we  trust-  town.  We  siW,  likewise,  that  a  few  of 

ed,  would  sooneror  later  hazard  a  bat>  our  mounted  officers.  Colonel  Thom- 

tle;  and  as  he  had  begun  the  system  ton.  Major  Brown,  and,  if  I  mistake 

of  disputinghis  territories  with  us,  we  not,  the  General  himself,  attempted, 

doubted  not  that  he  would  henceforth  in  the  most  dashing  and  gallant  style, 

act  up  to  it.  But  the  prospect  of  being  to  charge  their  rear,  and  cut  off  their 

every  moment   hurried    into   action,  stragglers;  but  the  chaise  of  three  Ot 

even  though  it  be  accompanied  in  the  four  horsemen  was  oiaily  repulsed,  and 

bravest    heart   with    sensations— not  thestraggiers,  striking  offtowarda  the 

perhaps  of  alarm,  but  of  sometliing  plantations  on  cither  flank,  were  sr-~ 

remotely   akin   to   it, — is,   upon   the  safe  from  "     '  -i------     u— 

whole,  to  a  soldier  in  fUll  march,  and  what  vext 

RUTOunded  by  gallant  comrades,  one  escaped  ui , 

of  the  m(»t  animating  and  exquisite  to  halt,  where  w_  _ 

aensations  of  wl'^cb  human  nature  is  halt,  in  the  vilUge;  and  here  the  rest 

nisceptible.     It  is  not  then  with  him,  of  the  army  joining  us,  dispotitiona 

..  i>  i„  i-  .(...  .>iii..>_  ..f  )>io  i.>n,  n-r  were  made  to  pass  the  iiigbt.     The 
picquela  were  planted  without  delay ; 

'a  sun  must  liflht  him  to  a  field  of  the  different  brigades  took  up  their 

carnage  and  dcaUi.  Then,  indeed,  rcspeelivegroundB;andCharlton,Wil- 
there  is  time  to  think  ;  and  no  man  liaros,  and  I,  not  a  little  weary  with 
can  think  of  an  impending  dissolution,  our  excursion,  ensconced  ourselves  nn> 
without  at  least  a  degree  of  serious-  der  the  shade  of  a  large  barn,  plenti- 
nesa  which  no  other  thought  is  capable  fully  stored  with  tobacco. 
of  producing.  But  when  he  is  scour-  The  reader  must  be  already  well 
ine  the  woods,  or  advancing  through  aware,  that  if  the  purport  of  the  pre- 
fieTda  and  inclosures,— his  men  all  sent  debarkation  really  was  to  seize 
about  him,  and  eager  and  animated.  Commodore  Borny's  flotilla  of  gun- 
like hiuilsmen  about  a  fox-cover,— the  boats,  it  compklely  failed  of  success, 
ofllccr   must   be    phl^raatic   indeed,  The  boats  weic  all  gone.     They  set 


whose  energies  are  not  wroupht  up  to  sail,  as  one  of  the  few 
a  d^rec  of  enthusiasm  which  causes  habitants  informed us,ataneBrlyhour 
all  apprehension  of  personal  risk  to  this  morning,  and  were  now  many 
be  forgotten,  and  directs  his  whole  miles  nearer  to  the  source  of  the  Pa- 
thoughts  into  one  channel — namely,  tuxent  than  we.  But  this  drcnm- 
bow  he  is  moat  successfully  to  dis-  stance,  whatever  effect  it  might  have 
charge  his  duty  when  the  moment  of  upon  the  minds  of  those  at  the  heod 
trial  shall  arrive.  I  am  not  one  of  of  affairs,  wa5  the  cause  of  no  annoy- 
those  who,  writing  in  4iy  own  study,  ance  whatever  to  us.  We  were,  on  the 

fretcnd  to  aay,  that  I  should  prefer  a  whole,   very   well    pleased   with   all 

loodybsUle  to  a  snug  dinner  with  which  haA^ct^KtaVtta'M'-  "Sif^tRt 
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particularly  satisfied  in  finding  our- 
selves so  snugly  housed  for  the  night ; 
and  it  added  not  a  little  to  our  grati- 
fication, when  we  discovered  that  our 
Portuguese  servants  had  not  heen  re- 
miss in  providing  the  requisites  for  a 
sumptuous  evening  repast.  Turkeys 
and  geese  had  hy  some  chance  or 
another  flown  into  their  hands  as 
they  proceeded ;  and  these  they  now 
made  ready,  for  thtir  own,  and  tlieir 
masters'  suppers.  And  then,  with  re- 
spect to  tobacco,  that  princi])al  delicacy 
of  soldiers  upon  active  service,  there 
was  no  reasonable  cause  either  for 
scarcity  or  complaint.  The  house 
which  sheltered  us  was  full  of  it ;  and 
though  the  broad  arrow  had  been  im- 
pressed upon  the  doors,  we  scrupled 
not  to  appropriate  to  our  own  use,  not 
only  as  mucn  as  we  required  at  the 
moment,  but  a  stock  sufficient,  as  we 
guessed,  to  supply  our  wants  for  seve- 
ral days  to  come.  To  sum  up  all,  the 
quarter-master  arriving  soon  after  the 
halt,  with  stores  of  bread  and  rum,  an 
additional  allowance  of  both  was  ser- 
ved out,  as  well  to  the  men  as  to  the 
officers.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  a 
thousand  situations  may  be  conceived 
many  degrees  less  enviable  than  ours  ; 
when,  with  a  fire  blazing  before  us, 
and  the  remains  of  our  supper  taken 
away,  we  recUncd,  pipe  in  hand,  and 
drinkiDg  cuj)  hard  by,  within  the  porch 
of  the  hospitable  l>arn,  chatting  over 
the  occurrences  of  the  morning,  and 
calculating  what  might  be  the  issue  of 
to-morrow's  oi)eration8. 

Of  the  disposition  of  the  army  in 
general,  it  falls  not  in  with  the  plan  of 
my  present  story  to  say  much.  Let  it 
suffice  to  observe,  that  Nottingham,  a 
small  town,  or  rather  an  overgrown 
Tillage  upon  the  Patuxent,  was  occu- 
pied by  the  light  and  second  brigades ; 
the  thurd  brigade  taking  post  among 
the  out-buildings  of  a  few  farm-houses 
on  the  left  of  the  road.  The  picoutts, 
again,  extended  across  the  whole  front, 
round  the  left  flank,  and  so  back  to  the 
rear ;  whilst  on  the  right  the  river,  al- 
ready covered  with  launches  and  boats 
from  the  fleet,  was  considered  protec- 
tion enough.    Thus  were  we  amply 
secured  against  all  attempts  at  surpri- 
sal,  had  it  accorded  with  the  military 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  make 
them ;  and  as  no  man  thought  of  un- 
dressing, or  even  laying  aside  his  ac- 
coutrements, we  needed  only  to  be 
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warned  of  the  approach  of  an  enemy, 
in  order  to  be  in  readiness  to  meet  sikd 
repel  him. 

In  the  short  course  of  this  narrative, 
I  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to 
mention  the  name  of  my  brother  sub- 
altern, Williams.  There  are  circum- 
stances connected  with  his  destiny 
which  induce  me  here  to  let  my  reader  a 
little  more  into  the  history  of  his  mi- 
litary life  than  I  might  perhaps  have 
been  otherwise  disposed  to  do.  Wil- 
liams was  the  son  of  an  officer ;  of  a 
veteran  officer,  who,  by  dint  of  long 
and  arduous  service,  rose  to  the  rank 
of  a  major.  He  was  not,  I  believe,  his 
father's  only  son ;  but  if  it  were  fair 
to  draw  an  inference  from  the  boy's 
conversation,  he  was  at  all  events  the 
favourite.  Williams  was  gazetted  into 

the regiment  of  foot,  when  he 

had  barely  completed  his  sixteenth 
year ;  and  he  joined  us  in  the  south  of 
France,  too  late  to  take  part  in  the 
war,  bdbre  he  had  attained  to  his  se- 
venteenth. He  was  a  fine,  spirited, 
generous-hearted  youth,  i^orant,  of 
course,  of  what  a  soldier's  duty  in  the 
field  really  is,  but  anxious,  if  ever 
youn^  man  was  anxious,  to  become 
practically  acquainted  with  his  pro- 
fession. Being  appointed  to  our  com- 
pany, he  chose  to  attach  himself  very 
warmly  to  me ;  and  seeing  a  great  deal 
in  the  lad  worthy  of  any  man's  aflec- 
tions,  I  readily  and  willingly  met  his 
advances.  We  were  togeUier  during 
the  morning,  and  his  gallant  and  cool 
bearing  throughout  the  trifling  aflfair 
in  which  we  had  been  engaged,  cer- 
tainly tended  to  strengthen  the  tie  of 
personal  regard  by  which  I  already 
felt  myself  bound  to  him.  To-night  he 
appeared  to  be  in  pecuharly  hign  spi- 
rits ;  indeed  I  have  never  seen  a  lad 
exhibit  more  striking  symptoms  of 
happiness  than  when  I  mentioned  his 
oonauct  in  the  terms  which  I  felt  it  to 
merit,  to  our  common  friend  Charl- 
ton. So  gratified  was  the  youth  by 
my  praises,  that  he  actually  sned  tears, 
though,  as  he  himself  assured  us,  they 
were  the  sweetest  tears  that  ever  wet 
his  cheeks.  ''  Oh,  my  poor  father !" 
said  he  to  me,  as  we  were  arranging 
our  cloaks,  and  preparing  to  lie  down, 
''  how  delighted  would  ne  be  to  have 
heard  you  say  what  you  said  to-night !" 
I  could  not  answer  the  boy ;  his  little 
speech  aflcctcd  me  so  deeply ;  but  I 
loved  him  from  my  heart  for  his  fine 
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Wg  md  I  determined  to  be  his 
dnring  the  remainder  of  his  mi« 
ifo* 

night  could  not  be  farther  ad- 
.than  eight  or  nine  o'clock^  when 
ionsness  of  bodily  languor  over- 
{ every  other  sensation,  we  made 
to  resign  ourselves  to  sleep.  As 
dl  of  the  tobacco  was  not  of- 
!f  and  the  plant  itself  was  inndc 
•  large  sheaves,  we  unrolled  a  few 
t,  and  scattered  them  upon  the 
r  the  bam  for  our  bed.  Upon 
Ittress  thus  formed,  we  spread 

our  cloaks,  and  reserving  the 
iro  to  supply  the  place  of  blan« 


kets,  we  lay  down,  all  three  together. 
A  little  more  of  the  tobacco,  raised  into 
a  heap,  served  us  for  a  pillow.  Our 
sabres  were  within  reach,  our  haver* 
sacks  and  pistols  at  our  heads;  Uie 
only  articles  of  dress  which  we  hid 
aside  were  our  boots,  and  our  sashes 
we  untied.  Then  directing  the  ser- 
vants to  heap  up  the  fire,  so  as  that  it 
should  continue  to  blaze  till  the  morn« 
ing,  we  bade  each  other  good  night, 
and  slept,  as  men  generally  sleep,  whose 
minds  and  botlies  have  bt^en  in  full  ex- 
ercise for  four-and- twenty  liours  on  a 
stretch. 


CHAPTEa IV. 


t  reader  may  be  informed  here, 
or  all,  that  General  Ross's  ar- 
ke  all  other  armies  in  the  ini- 
le  presence  of  an  enemy,  drew 
cfoac  columns  of  battalions, 
morning,  an  hour  before  dawn. 
•  position  we  remained,  on  the 
Bg  of  the  22d,  till  daylight  had 
vokeil,  when,  instead  of  filing 
rards  the  road,  and  prosecuting 
mmey,  we  were  permitted  to 
DOT  ranks  and  return  to  our 
Ignorant  of  any  reasonable 
for  this  measure,  and  anxious, 
dah  troops  ever  are,  to  press  on, 
took  ourselves  to  our  respective 
g-places  a  little  out  of  humour ; 
iro   aoon    acouired    philosophy 
h  to  believe  tnat  all  must  be  for 
Mf  and  comforted  ourselves  with 
ipeetation  that  the  much-desired 
oe>  though  delayed  for  some  pur- 
ar  another,  could  not  but  take 
before  long.    Nor  were  we  dis- 
Bted. 

!  had  just  time  enough  allowed 
crtaln  that  Nottingham  consist- 
four  streets,  running  at  right 
I  through  one  another,  and  that 
tented  every  appearance  of  ha- 
been  abandoned  by  its  inhabit- 
idy  a  few  moments  previous  to 
nival  of  our  army,  when  the 
cDOwn  bugle-call  summoned  us 
'  ranks,  and  in  five  minutes  af- 
r  were  in  marching  order.  The 
di^xttitions  which  had  covered 
Ivance  on  the  previous  day,  were 
made.  The  flankers  swept  the 
t  and  fields,  whilst  the  leading 
lurched  cautiously  alonf^  the 
road;  but  it  fell  not  to' our  lot 


to  occupy  one  or  other  of  these  im- 
portant posts.  \\''c  funned  part  to- 
day of  the  columns,  and  like  our  com- 
rades moved  on ;  ready,  indeed,  te 
act,  should  an  opportunity  be  afford- 
ed, but  less  sanguine  than  we  should 
have  been,  had  the  ofiice  of  protect- 
ing the  movement  been  intrusted  to 
us. 

The  country  through  which  we  tra- 
velled presented  fewer  traces  of  culti- 
vation than  any  which  we  had  hither- 
to traversed.  The  road,  indeed,  di- 
verging from  the  river,  struck  in- 
wards, so  as  to  cut  off  an  angle  form- 
ed by  its  course ;  and,  as  every  body 
knows,  it  is  entirely  upon  the  banks 
of  its  navigable  streams  that  America 
can,  even  now,  be  said  to  be  inhabit- 
ed. A  few  fields  there  doubtless  were, 
with  a  house  or  two  here  and  there, 
throughout  the  whole  line  of  march ; 
but  after  leaving  Nottingham  decid- 
edly behind,  they  were  rare  indeed. 
One  mighty  forest  was  before  us  and 
around  us,  which,  if  it  served  no  other 
purpose,  at  all  events  screened  us  from 
the  rays  of  a  sultry  sun,  which  would 
have  otherwise  proved  in  the  highest 
degree  inconvenient. 

We  quitted  our  ground  at  seven  o'- 
clock, and  went  on  for  about  a  couple 
of  hours,  without  any  circumstance 
occurring  calcolated  to  attract  atten- 
tion, or  deserving  of  notice.  A  few 
pigs  and  turkeys,  indeed,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  at  large  near  a  farm-house 
oy  the  v^ay-side,  suffered,  it  is  true, 
the  fate  incident  to  mortality;  and 
much  laughter  was  heard  from  front 
to  rear  ol  the  column,  as  dogs  and 
men  either  failed  ot  %m\:ccc^^  vx^v^ 
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chaoe.  Bat  of  the  enemy  no  traces 
were  discovered,  though  our  guide  as- 
aured  us  that  several  numerous  bodies 
had  passed  the  night  in  this  neigh* 
bourhood.  About  noon,  however,  we 
were  put  a  little  upon  our  mettle,  and 
an  adventure  took  place  which  I  re- 
cord, chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  show% 
ing  the  temper  and  uisposition  of  the 
men  with  whom  we  were  now  em* 
bpotled. 

The  advanced  parties  having  arri« 
Ted  at  the  more  open  country  which 
surrounds  Marlborough,  found  them- 
selves suddenly  in  the  presence  of  two 
squadrons  of  well-mounted,  and  hand- 
somely-appointed cavalry.  They  were 
composed,  as  we  afterwards  learned, 
of  gentlemen  volunteers  in  the  service 
of  their  country.  To  do  them  justice, 
the  troopers  no  sooner  saw  our  men, 
than  they  made  a  spirited  effort  to  cut 
down  one  or  two  files,  which  appear- 
ed to  be  separated  from  their  com- 
panions, and  at  a  distance  from  the 
wood.  But  a  single  discharge  from 
another  party  which  they  had  not  ob- 
served, instantly  checked  them  ;  and 
they  gallopped  off. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  when 
this  little  affair  was  going  on,  some 
eight  or  ten  riflemen  being  discovered 
Jn  the  wood  on  the  right  of  the  road, 
were  pursued  by  Colonel  Thornton, 
and  one  of  them  overtaken.  When  I 
say  that  the  fellow  was  overtaken,  I 
mean  that  he  halted  of  his  own  ac- 
cord, and  made  signs  that  he  gave 
Limself  up.  The  Colonel,  satisfied 
with  this,  was  directing  a  file  of  his 
men  to  go  forward  and  secure  the  pri- 
soner, when  the  American,  with  the 
Utmost  deliberation,  levcUtd  his  piece 
and  fired.  Happily  he  missed  his 
mark ;  but  that  circumstance  would 
have  availed  him  little  had  he  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  our  people.  Fleet 
of  foot,  however,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  country,  he  soon  managed  to 
baflle  his  pursuers^  who,  after  having 
wasted  a  few  rounds  at  him,  were 
compelled  to  abandon  the  chase  and 
return  to  their  ranks. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  our 
corps  experienced  very  great  inconve- 
niente,  and  was  sorely  crippled  in  one 
of  its  most  important  arms,  through 
the  want  of  horses.  We  had  no  ar- 
tillery ;  three  of  the  smallest  pieces 
ever  used,  hardly  deserve  to  be  tcrm- 
cd  such  ;  we  were  without  cavalry, 
and  even  our  start'  was  miserably  \>tO'» 


Tided.  The  G^eral  felt  thu,  aod  he* 
did  his  best  to  remedy  the  eTil,  by 
causing  every  horse  wmch  was  found 
in  the  fields  or  stables  near,  to  be 
seized  and  brought  in.  By  this  means 
we  were  enabled  to  muster,  at  the  dose 
of  the  third  day,  a  troop  of  about  forty 
horsemen ;  but  such  horsemen  !  The 
men,  indeed,  were  like  other  British 
soldiers ;  they  were  artillery  drivers, 
and  they  were  commanded  by  an  of- 
ficer of  artillery ;  but  the  horses  were, 
for  the  most  part,  indifferent  enough, 
whilst  the  appointments  of  the  troop- 
ers proved,  in  many  instances,  a  source 
of  merriment,  not  only  to  us  but  to 
themselves.  It  was  not  alwavs  that 
saddles  could  be  found  for  the  horses ; 
and  when  such  were  totally  wanting, 
recourse  was  had  to  blankets,  doubled 
repeatedly,  and  strapped  on  the  ani- 
mals' backs.  On  other  occasions,  the 
absence  of  a  bridle  was  compensated 
by  a  halter ;  very  many  of  the  men 
made  stirrups  for  themselves  out  of 
pieces  of  rope,  and  a  few  rode  bire- 
oacked.  Nor  were  their  weapons  more 
uniform  or  more  graceful  than  their 
horse  equipage.  A  few  only  carried 
their  own  sabres ;  the  rest  were  sup- 
plied with  the  cutlasses  which  belong- 
ed to  the  seamen  who  dragged  the 
guns.  Yet  this  irregular  andwretcfa- 
edly-equipped  cavaky  proved  repeat- 
edly of  the  most  essential  service  to 
the  expedition. 

It  was  one  o'clock,  when  the  neat 
houses,  and  pretty  gardens  of  Marl- 
borough, presented  themselTps  to  our 
view.  I  know  not  whether  the  scene 
would  strike  me  now,  as  it  struck  me 
then,  were  I  again  to  visit  it;  but  at 
that  moment  I  imagined  that  I  had 
never  looked  upon  a  landscape  more 
pleasing,  or  more  beautiful.  The 
gentle  green  hills  which  on  either 
hand  inclosed  the  village,  tufted  here 
and  there  with  magnificent  trees, — 
the  village  itself,  straggling  and  wide, 
each  cottage  being  far  apart  fhmi  its 
neighbours,  and  each  ornamented 
with  flower-beds,  and  shrubberies; 
these,  with  a  lovely  stream  that  wound 
through  the  valley,  formed,  as  far  as 
my  memory  may  be  trusted,  one  of  the 
most  exquisite  panoramas,  on  which 
it  has  ever  been  my  good  fortune 
to  gaze.  Though  no  lover  of  the 
American  character  and  nation  then, 
(whatever  may  bo  the  case  now,)  I 
could  not  behold  this  peaceful  scene 
yj\i\\o>3t\,  cxyjcriencing  sincere  regret 
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I  in  wlvance  of  the  villagCf 
•  of  a  hostile  force  j  and  I  but  under  a  clump  of  kafjr  tree*,  ' 
,'  ttat  no  exertion  on  my  which  furnished  a  roterable  ihelter 
MmU  be  wanting  to  hinder  againil  the  lun,  and  promiaed  to  bs 
■bead;  issued  agoinBt  piun*  equally  serriceable  igtinst  the  dewa. 
pne,  from  bein^  neglccieft.     There  our  dinner  wss  dreiied  and 

tmth,  however,  it  was  an  eaten  ;  and  here,  upon  a  few  iniTfl 
r  to  keep  our  men  wilbin  of  hay,  broogbt  from  a  neighbouring 
lof  tolerable  subordination  barn-yard  for  the  purpoie,  we  slept 
line.      The   attacks  which      soundly  and  contentedly. 

time  to  time  made  upon         Fresh,  and  in  excellent  spirits,  w« 
a  and  pig-sties,   were,   to 
legrec  at  leaiii,  allowable 
[t  would  have  been  i 

expect,  that  hungry  sol- 
III  enemy's  country,  would 
I  digest  tlicir  hunger,  whilst 


consider  how  we  should  most  prodt- 
ably  and  agreeably  spend  the  day.  Of 
farther  movements,  nothinf;  was  said; 
the  troopS]  indeed,  had  been  dismiss 
cd  SI  soon  SB  dawn  appeared, — we 
were  therefore  prepared  to  treat  tfait 
as  a  day  of  leisure  and  repose.  Nerer- 
thelesa,  as  we  were  quite  ignorant  of 
ion  of  the  enemy,  we  deemed 
it  by  no  means  prudent  to  Tentore 
far  from  the  camp ;  hut  contented 
ourselves  with  strolling  hack  into  the 
village,  and  instituting  a  renewed  and 
more  accurate  search  after  people,  and 
Other  living  aealurei. 

The  only  inhabitant  whom  we  Coniid 

abiding  in  his  house  wss  a  Doctor 

.,  Bean,  a  medicsl  practitioner,  and  the 

loHons  which  wc  had  heard     proprietor  of  a  vahiable  farm  in  the 

the  march;  but  though  it     neighbourhood.    The  Doctor  was,  bt 

point  of  fact,  a  Scotchman ;  tltat  ia  to 


But  not  a 
of  wanton  miscbief  was  per- 
and  when  we  marched  out 
Jawing  day,  we  left  Alarl- 
Bot  Iperbaps  so  rich  in  live 
:  quite  as  picturesque  and 
rhen  wc  entered  it. 
^ace  vrc  learned,  thatCom< 
•my,  aware  of  our  dcsigr 
e  any  longer  to  elude  it,  ha 
the  gun-boats  of  which  w 
imit.  This  piece  of  Intel- 
iffldeutly  accounted  for  the 


e  caused  some  disappoin 
Ik  heads  of  departments,  by 

treated  as  a  very  dull  and 
ing  piece  of  news, 
at  matter  about  which  sol- 
rest  themselves  on  arriving 
und  where  they  are  to  halt 
|ht  is  10  secure  as  comfort- 
l-plact 

n  to  provide 


say,  he  had  migrated  abmit  twentr 
'  ago  fhnn  some  diitrietrfNoiUi 


Britain,  and  still  retained  his  n 
dialect  in  ill  its  dwic  richness^  He 
professed,  moreover,  to  retain  tbe 
fcebngs  aa  well  as  the  language  of  his 
boyish  days.  He  was  a  Federalist~- 
sping-place  as  circumstances  in  other  wwds,  he  was  hostile  to  ll>e 
.and  then  to  provide  mate"  war  with  Englanil,  which  he  atillpc>>> 
neir  supner.  Leaving  Charl-  sisted  in  regarding  as  bis  mother 
lect  a  dormitory,  Williams  country.  Sucb,  at  least,  were  tbe 
soon  as  wc  bad  seen  to  the  statements  with  which  he  fovoured 
ifoiu  men,  sollicil  forth  upon  us,  and  we  believed  him  the  more 
■est,  in  search  of  proviaions.  readily,  that  be  seemed  really  dispo 
ed  several  houses,  but  found  scd  to  treat  ua  as  friends.  There  was 
unoccupied ;  and  what  was  nothing  about  his  bouse  or  farm  to 
aatisfdciory,  very  many  of  which  he  msde  us  not  heartily  wel* 
uly  lightened  of  tncir  viands. 


;  and  the  wily  emigrant  w 
r  by  his  civility.  We  took,  in- 
deed, whatever  we  stood  in  need  of, 
Eroviiions,  forage,  and  even  horses  ; 
ut  our  commissaiY  paid  this  man  of 
__ ,  .  ..._  professions  tbe  full  value  of  his  com- 
if  of  bread,  a  sack  of  modities.  From  Doctor  Bean,  1  how- 
I  a  bottle  of  peach-whisky,  ever  scrupled  not  to  accept  a  present. 
cd  to  rejoin  our  frieniL  We  He  offered  me  all  that  his  house  con- 
it  very  snugly  tettlcd  ;  not  tained;  I  took  only  a  little  Us,  some 
1^  for  tbt  positiou  of  tbe     augar,  and  b  bottle  of  tBiUi*,  uA  4iA 


(one  of  the  abk-at  foragers, 
way,  that  ever  followed  a 
B  (uccccded  at  last  in  making 
natters  of  five  tovih  ;  with 


UB 
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not  insult  him  by  alluding  to  a  re- 
muneradoii. 

We  were  thus  situated,  when  to- 
wards noon  the  General  suddenly  ap- 
peared in  the  bivouac,  and  the  troops 
were  ordered  to  fall  in.  The  scruples 
which  had^  for  a  time,  affected  hiin, 
were  now  overcome,  and  a  push,  it 
was  understood,  was  about  to  be  made 
against  the  city  of  Washington.  From 
various  quarters  we  had  learned  of 
the  excesses  committed  by  the  Ameri- 
can army  upon  the  frontier  towns  of 
Canada,  and  the  General  and  Admiral 
determined,  by  insulting  the  capital 
itself,  to  convince  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  that  such  proceed- 
ings were  not  more  barbarous  than 
impolitic.  This,  at  least,  was  the  ru- 
mour of  the  moment ;  but  concerning 
the  causes  of  their  movements,  the  in- 
ferior officers  and  soldiers  of  an  army 
seldom  trouble  themselves  by  inqui- 
ring. It  was  sufficient  for  us  to  know 
that  an  enterprise  was  before  us,  wor- 
thy of  our  leaders  and  our  own  repu- 
tation ;  we  cared  not  from  what  motive 
it  sprung,— our  only  thought  was  to 
effect  it. 

In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
from  the  first  alarm,  the  column  was 
in  motion.     Charlton's  company  had 

X'n  the  good  fortune  to  form  the 
uice ;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
my  young  friend  Williams  was  again 
enabled  to  exhibit  his  coolness  and 
courage  under  fire.  We  had  proceed- 
ed about  four  miles,  sweepmg  and 
scouring  the  country  as  before,  when, 
on  arriving  at  the  base  of  a  low  green 
hill,  we  were  saluted  by  a  volley  of 
musketry,  from  a  body  of  troops 
which  filled  a  wood  upon  its  sum- 
mit. It  happened  that  the  General 
was  at  this  moment  among  us.  lie 
had  seen  the  rising  ground  from  a 
distance,  and,  anxious  to  take  a  sur- 
vey of  the  surrounding  country,  had 
ridden  forward,  with  the  intention  of 
ascending  it.  It  will  be  easily  ima- 
gined, that  the  presence  of  our  leader 
acted  as  no  clog  upon  our  courage  or 
resolution.  We  rushed  up  the  height 
at  double-quick  time,  and,  receiving 
one  other  volley  just  as  we  gained 
the  ridge,  dashed  into  the  thickcL 
Three  of  our  men  were  wounded,  and 
as  yet  we  saw  not  the  hands  which 
struck  the  blow ;  but  now  they  were 
visible  enough.  It  was  the  rear-guard 
oi  a  corps  of  observation  which  had 
bj'rouacked  last  night  within  gun** 


shot  of  our  picqucts,  and  which,  find* 
ing  that  wc  were  hi  Ml  march  to- 
wards  them,  were  retreathig.  We 
drove  their  skirmishers  through  the 
wood  in  gallant  style,  scarcdy  allow* 
ing  them  time  to  load  as  tney  re- 
treated ;  till  at  last  they  fkirly  took 
to  their  heels  and  escaped. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  rest  of  the 
advanced  guard  pushing  steadily  along 
the  road,  causm  the  section  which 
was  meant  to  support  the  skirmish- 
ers with  whom  we  were  enj;aged,  to 
disperse  and  fly  in  all  directions.  To 
the  fugitives,  it  is  true,  the  coun- 
try was  familiar ;  they  therefore  easily 
escaped ;  but  by  their  flight  they  en- 
abled us  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  co- 
lumn, which  it  was  their  business  to 
have  masked,  and  we  were  conseouent- 
ly  made  aware  that  about  twelve  or 
fifteen  hundred  infantry,  with  several 
pieces  of  cannon,  were  in  full  retreat 
oefore  us.  The  enemy  observed  us, 
probably  at  the  same  moment  that 
we  beheld  them,  for  on  our  approach 
they  halted,  and  drew  up  upon  some 
heights  about  a  mOe  distant.  Of  this 
matter  the  General  was  soon  inform- 
ed, and  one  hundred  and  fifty  addi- 
tional men  arriving  to  our  assistance, 
we  made  ready,  imout  two  hundred 
in  all,  to  disloogc  them. 

With  this  design  one  company  ex« 
tended  itself  in  skirmishing  array, 
whilst  the  rest  advanced  in  column  ; 
but  Jonathan  was  too  timorous,  or 
too  wary^  to  abide  this  shock.  Their 
artillery,  indeed,  opened  as  soon  as 
we  arrived  within  point-blank  range ; 
and  to  say  the  truth,  the  shots  were 
well  directed;  but  we  were  yet  a 
great  way  off  from  the  bottom  of  the 
rising  ground  which  they  occupied, 
when  the  infantry  broke  once  more 
into  marchingorder,  and  retired.  Not- 
withstanding this,  we  continued  to 
Eress  on,  till  we  had  crowned  the 
eights,  when  M^jor  Brown,  who  di- 
rected the  movement,  informed  us, 
that  it  was  not  intended  that  we 
should  advance  any  farther  in  this 
direction. 

A  halt  being  accordingly  command- 
ed, wc  lay  down  upon  the  0rass,  and 
looked  about,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining how  far  we  nad  outstripped 
the  column,  and  in  what  manner  the 
column  was  occupied.  Our  surprise 
may  be  guessed  at,  when  not  a  soldier 
appeared  in  view.  A  cloud  of  dust 
rising  at  the  back  of  a  copsci  which 
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na  panllel  with  the  heights  above, 
aerved  to  point  oat  the  direction  which 
the  army  hid  taken ;  and  even  that 
WM  io  wavering  and  uncertain  in  its 
aipeeCy  as  to  create  lOme  doubts  in 
oar  minds,  whether  a  retreat  were 
not  begun.    A  short  dme^  however, 
sufficed  to  set  our  minds  at  rest  on 
thia  important  subject.  We  had  kept 
our  ground  perhaps  something  less 
than  an  hour, when  Lieutenant  Evans, 
AsMtant  Quarter-master  General,  ar- 
rived with  an  order,  that  we  should 
abandon  the  post,  and  keeping  so  far 
under  the  ridge  as  to  screen  the  move- 
ment, defile  to  our  right.    The  array, 
it  seemed,  had  taken  the  road  to  Alex- 
andria ;  we  were  to  follow  it ;  and  if 
we  did  not  overtake  it  before,  we 
should  certainly  find  it  bivouacked  at 
a  place  called  Wood-yard,  about  four 
milea  distant.    Such  were  the  direc- 
tions given  to  us,  and  these  we  prepa- 
red to  follow. 

The  evening  was  closing  in  when 
we  began  to  descend  the  hill^  and 
it  was  something  more  than  dusk  ere 
we  r^;ained  the  road  ;  but  even  then, 
our  only  guide*  was  the  track  of  those 
who  had  preceded  us,  for  Mr  Evans 
could  not,  and  did  not  wait  to  con- 
duct us.  Nevertheless,  we  were  not 
sfraid  to  tnut  to  it,  and  it  did  not  de- 
ceive us.  Darkness  came  on,  indeed, 
whilst  we  were  yet  far  from  the  camp. 


and  we  could  not  but  feel  that  liad  the 
enemy  been  as  enterprising  and  active 
as  he  ought  to  have  been,  perhaps  We 
might  not  have  reached  it  at  all.  But 
we  did  reach  it  in  safety ;  though^ 
as  far  as  Charlton  and  myself  were 
concerned,  it  was  only  to  be  empbved 
upon  a  duty  as  harassing  and  ois* 
agreeable  for  the  time,  as  any  I  recol-* 
lect  ever  to  have  performed. 

About  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  the  situation  of  the  camp,  and 
considerably  out  of  the  line  even  of 
the  picquets,  stood  a  large  house,  built 
after  the  fashion  of  a  cluiteau.  It  was 
the  residence  of  a  gentleman  of  exten* 
sive  fortune,  who,  probably  not  anti-« 
cipating  that  he  ran  any  risk  of  a  visit 
from  the  invaders,  had  not  removed 
either  his  family  or  effects  from  his 
house ;  and  now  entreated  that  Gene« 
ral  Ross  would  station  an  officer's 
guard  there,  for  the  purpose  of  pro* 
tecting  him  and  them  from  violence. 
The  General  readily  acceded  to  his 
wishes ;  and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  my 
friend  and  myself  to  be  appointed  to 
this  service.  As  the  events  arising 
out  of  our  leader's  generosity  were  to 
us,  at  least  at  the^  moment,  replete 
with  interest,  it  may  be  well,  instead 
of  entering  upon  them  imperfectly 
here,  to  reserve  my  relation  of  them 
for  a  fresh  chapter. 
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A  DEATH  SCENE. 

As  fade  the  flowers  when  frowning  Winter  shrouds 
The  earth  with  tempests,  and  the  sky  with  clouds — 
As  melt  away  the  snows  when  Spring  comes  forth^ 
And  leaves  to  Frost  no  empire  save  the  North— 
{9o  waned  she  on  the  sight,  and,  day  by  day. 
Like  evening  sun -light  stole  from  us  away ; 
The  shade  of  what  she  was,  when  througn  the  grove 
And  by  the  lake,  she  took  delight  to  rove, 
A  child  of  Nature,  beautiful,  yet  meek. 
Heaven  in  her  eye,  and  roses  on  her  cheek. 

'Twas  evening ;  scarcely  on  that  lovely  face 
The  silent  watcher  could  sensation  trace. 
So  calm  she  lay,  so  statue-like  serene, 
Thd  slight  heave  of  her  breast  alone  was  seen  : 
Closed  were  her  eyelids,  pallid  as  the  snow. 
Ere  day-break  purples  o'er  the  mountain's  brow. 
And  through  the  long  dark  lashes,  sweetly  mild, 
She  smiled  in  dreams,  or  Seemingly  she  smiled. 
As  if,  in  bleit  repose,  to  her  were  given 
The  calm  of  pardoned  .souls,  and  views  of  Heaven. 
Brifi^t  o'er  her  brow  the  auburn  tresses  hung ; 
And  loosely  by  her  side  one  arm  was  flung, 
The  fingers  held,  what  ?  but  the  shade  of  him 
Whose  melancholy  fate  had  made  her's  dim  ; 
And  in  her  grasp,  with  youthful  aspect  m\\d, 
The  pictured  UneB  of  her  dead  lover  smiled, 
Sailed  ms  be  wont  of  yore. 
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Her  opening  eyes 
Gazed  blandly  round  her  with  a  brief  surprise, 
As  if  aroused  Arom  thought ;  and  then  she  said^> 
*'  Dear  mother,  seat  thee  near  me  by  my  bed. 
And  let  the  curtain-folds  be  raised,  that  I 
Once  more  may  look  on  the  grand  evening  sky, 
And  o'er  yon  nireats,  where,  on  eyes  like  this. 
To  roam  and  list  the  birds  was  more  than  bliss." 

A  momentary  brightness  o'er  her  face 
Filled  as  with  light  the  melancholy  place 
As  forth  she  gazed.    The  mighty  sun  haA  set 
Beyond  the  hills,  whose  peaks  were  glowing  yet ; 
Blue  gleamed  the  lake ;  and,  with  an  emerald  pride. 
Were  seen  the  forests  old  outstretching  wide ; 
And,  on  an  elm  hard  by,  a  blackbird  poured 
His  dirge,  that,  rising,  falling,  still  deplored : — 
Far  from  the  mead  the  cattle's  low  was  heard, 
And,  on  the  window-sill  a  lovely  bird. 
The  redbreast,  lighted,  trilling  fVom  his  throat 
A  loud,  clear,  simple,  momentary  note. 
And  sudden  disappeared : — then  trembling  rushed 
A  light  wind  o'er  the  leaves,  just  heard  and  hushed. 
As  Twilight  stole  with  silent  step  serene. 
And  in  her  azure  mantle  wrapt  the  scene. 

,    *'  It  is  the  last  time  that  my  eyes  shall  see 
Clouds  on  the  sky;  or  leaves  upon  the  tree," 
Exclaimed  the  dying  girl, — "  and  comes  a  night. 
That  aevcr  shall  for  me  disperse  in  light ; 
From  scenes  like  these  in  youth  to  be  debarred, 
To  happier  hearts  may  seem  to  savour  hard ; 
Not  so  to  mine ;  life's  passage  may  be  brief. 
And,  young  in  years,  tne  bosom  old  in  grief. 
The  springs  of  memory  poisoned,  and  the  breast 
Estranged  to  peace,  the  dwelling  of  unrest  — 
This  little  picture^-never  let  us  part. 
But  place  it  in  my  grave- robes,  o  cr  my  heart.— 
Grieve  not  for  me— th'  unrippled  summer  sea 
Ebbs  not  more  tranquilly — grieve  not  for  me ! 
Resigned  I  die,  and  trust  to  be  forgiven. 
Through  Him  who  bled  that  Man  might  merit  Heaven  !*' 

'Twas  past — the  strife  was  over — like  a  wave. 
That,  melting  on  the  shore  it  meant  to  lave, 
Dissolves  away ; — like  music's  solemn  sound 
'Mid  cloistral  roofa  reverberating;  round. 
Fainter  and  fainter  ; — like  the  latest  ray 
Caught  by  the  hill-top  from  expiring  day. 
So  fair,  so  faint  she  waned ;  without  a  sigh. 
Like  dew  sipped  by  the  sun,  'twas  her's  to  die ; 
And  borne  on  viewless  plumes,  to  nature's  Lord, 
From  sorrow  and  from  sin  her  spirit  soared. 

In  tears  around  her  virgin  couch  they  stand. 
Kiss  the  pale  brow,  and  press  the  chilly  hand : 
They  paused — ^methought  she  gently  breathed  again — 
They  paused — ^hnng— gazed — and  listened — ^but  in  vain  ; 
Tiien  found  no  dimness  on  the  mirror  brought 
A  trace  of  respiratioD— ^she  was  not ! 

A 
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Chaftbr  V. 
Ths  Rst.  Joseph  Tsevor  to  Mr  Sklwyk. 


Adderley,  July. 
Youa  packet  from  Geneva,  my  (iear 
SelwyQ,  reached  me  two  days  ago: 
with  what  heartfelt  emotions  of  pity 
and  sympathy  it  was  perused,  I  hope 
I  neea  not  waste  a  word  \o  convince 
jou.  My  ardent  desire  to  afford  you 
consolation  of  a  more  substantial  de- 
scription, induced  me,  immediately 
on  the  receipt  of  it,  (as  I  had  fre* 
quently  done  before,)  to  ride  over  my- 
lelf  to  the  post-office  at  Welborougn, 
to  reiterate  my  enquiries  after  foreign 
letters ;  for  even  before  you  so  afiect* 
iogly  described  the  filial  agonies  mini- 
fested  at  Greneva,  by  my  darling  Con- 
stance, I,  who  have  known  her  from  her 
cradle,  could  have  pawned  my  life  on 
her  having  dispatcned  more  than  one 
penitential  appeal  to  your  parental 
tenderness.  Notwithstanding  the  ca- 
sualties inseparable  from  foreign  cor- 
respondence, the  total  absence  of  all 
intelligence  of  or  from  your  daughter 
has  for  some  time  filled  my  mind 
with  misgivings,  which  delicacy  migh  t, 
perhaps,  have  induced  me  to  conceal, 
out  for  the  strong  confirmation  they 
received  only  yesterday.  Just  as  I 
was  riding  up  to  the  post-office  door, 
a  person  came  out,  whose  confusion 
on  thus  unexpectedly  stumbling  upon 
roe  was  too  obvious  for  concealment, 
although,  had  all  been  strictly  above 
board,  there  was  nothing  to  be  asha- 
med of  in  a  simple  enquiry  after  let- 
ters from  his  "  dear  lost  cousin/*  as 
your  smooth-spoken  nephew  chose  to 
ttyle  her.  You  know,  Selwyn,  I  al- 
ways disliked  (I  wont  say  haied)  tliis 
bird  of  a  bad  nest ;  but  that  very  cir- 
cumstance made  me  more  cautious  of 
communicating  or  even  indulging  my 
suspicions,  till  his  hang-dog  look  yes- 
terday convinced  me  be  had  been,  or 
was  at  least  capable  of,  tampering 
with  the  virtue  of  ^loor'Dame  Mere- 
dith. Indeed,  the  very  simplicity  of 
the  old  post- mistress  might  have  in- 
duced her,  without  scruple,  to  deliver 
to  your  nearest  relation,  a  letter  in 
which  he  might  plausibly  claim  the 
CendercEt  interest ;  and  such,  I  doubt 
not,  notwithstanding  the  Dame's  some- 
what equivocal  protestations,  has  been 


the  fate  of  my  poor  favourite's  earlier 
effusions  of  filial  ren^orse. 

I  have,  as  well  as  possible,  guarded 
against  such  violations  of  the  sacred 
trust  in  future,  by  requesting  my  old 
ally  Collins,  the  parish  clerk,  who  has 
a  great  deal  of  spare  time  on  his  hands, 
to  attend  regidarly  at  the  opening  of 
the  bag,  and,  on  tne  first  glimpse  of  a 
letter  with  a  foreign  aspect,  to  set  off 
with  it  for  Addeney,  quickening  his 
vigilance  by  the  promise  of  a  crown, 
and  a  pot  of  the  best  ale  in  my  cellar. 
God  grant  he  may  soon  be  entitled  to 
claim  both ;  yet  we  must  not  wonder, 
if,  receiving  no  answer  to  many  an 
eloquent  and  tear-blotted  epistle,  our 
poor  stray  sheep  should  grow  dia- 
neartened,  and  allow  some  time  to 
elapse  without  renewing  her  importu- 
nities. To  myself  she  will  procMibly, 
ere  long,  apply  for  tidings ;  perhaps, 
indeed,  my  letters  have  shared  the 
fate  of  those  addressed  to  you.  Misa 
Willoughby,  through  whom  I  had 
fondly,  hoped  we  should  obtain  a  doe, 
has,  in  a  fit  of  Quixotic  affection 
which  neither  you  nor  1  will  be  dis- 
posed to  censure,  accepted  an  offer  to 
join  some  friends  in  a  Continental 
tour,  actuated  chiefly  by  a  vague  hope 
of  meeting  her  earliest  and  dearest 
companion,  anxiety  about  whom  had 
begun  to  affect  her  health.  Perhaps, 
though  this  journey  in  the  meantime 
cuts  off  a  source  of  intelligence  on 
yvhicli  I  had  founded  great  hopes, 
some  casual  rencontre  between  the 
dear  girls  may  lead  to  the  solution  of 
a  mystery,  wnich  time  alone  can  clear 
up. 

That  Constance,  in.  a  moment  of 
wounded  pride  and  triumphant  pas- 
sion, should  have  rashly  quitted  your 
protection,  I  could  scarcely  bring  my- 
self to  believe ;  but  that  she  should 
have  adhered  to  her  resolution  of  go- 
ing abroad,  after  you  had  relented,  and 
sent  to  Rennell's  care,  an  affectionate 
invitation  to  your  house  and  heart, 
has  always  appeared  to  me  inexplica- 
bly at  variance  with  all  I  knew  of 
her,  and  with  your  partial  account  of 
Ludovisi*    The  rencontre  of  yestcr- 
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day  hai  thrown  a  ray  of  light  on  the 
ainir^  which  I  shall  lose  no  time  in 
following  up.  The  partner  or  clerk, 
or  whoever  ne  might  be,  who  deliver- 
ed your  forgiving  epistle,  when  claim- 
ed by  a  gentleman  on  the  part  of  poor 
Constance,  will,  no  doubt,  recoUect 
whether  that  person  answered  the  de- 
scription of  her  husband,  or  of — you 
know  who — one,  too,  whom,  even  if 
he  was  personally  known  to  them, 
they  might  easily  presume  to  be  au- 
thorised to  act  for  his  cousin  on  the 
occasion.  //*  Constance  never  received 
a  Hue  from  you  before  quitting  Eng- 
land, she  remains  guilty,  indeed,  and 
undutiful,  but  not  ungrateful  and  un- 
naturaL  Concluding  herself  beyond 
forgivenes?,  she  must  have  embarked 
in  despair ;  and  yet,  poor  thing !  like 
you,  I  would  rather  imagine  her  be- 
reft of  hope,  than  devoid  of  feeling. 

In  the  meantime,  would  to  God 
we  knew  where  she  is  to  be  found,  as, 
perhaps,  some  do,  from  whom,  I  fear, 
my  utmost  skill  will  fail  in  worming 
out  the  secret.  Mrs  4rmstrongt  could 
I  get  her  alone,  I  think  I  might  suc- 
ceed in  overawing;  but  primed  and 
supported,  as  she  will  be,  by  her  pre- 
cious son,  I  despair  of  either  cajoling: 
or  bullying  her  into  confession,  and 
had  better,  therefore,  content  myself 
with  watching  their  manoeuvres. 

Adieu,  then,  my  dear  Selwyn ;  keep 
up  your  spirits.  By  pursuing  the 
double    due   providentially  afforded 
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▼on,  by  your  daughter  meeting  with 
ner  mother's  family  at  Geneva,  and 
her  probable  visit  to  that  of  her  has- 
band  at  Verona,  you  can  hardly  fail  at 
length,  and  perhaps  when  you  least 
'expect  it,  to  stumble  upon  the  very 
objects  of  your  pious  pilgrimage.  You 
will  all  love  each  other  the  more  for  the 
trials  you  have  gone  through.  A  child's 
errors,  merely  such,  never  yet  weak- 
ened a  parent'^  affection  ;  and  if  your 
daughter  has  hereafter  a  thought  to 
devote  but  to  your  comfort  and  hap- 

Einess,  I  think  even  Ludovisi  will  not 
ke  her  the  worse  for  it. 

When  you  are  all  again  together 
and  happy,  perhaps  I  may  assume  my 
vocation,  and  preach,  for  which  your 
conftssion  mignt  afford  an  ample  text ; 
but  ui  the  meantime  you  are  under 
the  discipline  of  a  mightier  Teacher ; 
and  amid  the  Heaven-directed  lessons 
of  affliction,  the  puny  reasonings  of 
mortal  wistlom  are  indeed  like  "  tink- 
ling brass  or  a  soundinir  cymbaL" 

May  lie  who  never  afflicts  causeless- 
ly, soon  see  reason  to  remove  his  chas- 
tening hand,  prays  your  sincerely  at- 
tached 

J.  TrEVOB' 

P.  S. — Your  travelling  alone  is  mat- 
ter of  regret  and  uneasiness  to  mc. 
Could  Preville  not  have  contrived  to 
leave  even  his  multifarious  concerns 
for  a  short  time,  to  accompany  you  ? 


,  William  Hampden  to  his  SiSTEa. 


Venice,  Sept.  18— 
I  told  you  in  my  last,  my  dear 
Fanny,  that  the  ill  success  ef  our  san- 
guine hopes  of  recognising,  amid  the 
gay  groups  at  Vevay,  my  friend  Sel- 
wyn's  fugitives,  had  inflicted  a  severe 
blow  on  his  feelings,  and  cast  a  sym- 
pathetic ilamp'  over  the  exultation 
with  which  I  should  otherwise  have 
prepared  to  cross  the  Alps.  It  was  on 
a  still,  grey  autumnal  day,  the  sober 
aspect  of  which  was  in  unison  with 
our  spirits,  and  with  the  fading  tints 
of  the  woods  and  vineyards,  that  we 
drove  along  the  enchanting  scenery 
which  extendi  from.  Vevay  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake.  The  picturesque 
village  of  Montrcux,  Clarens,  which 
Rousseau  has  invc*stcd  with  a  poetical 
Bbarm,  denied  by  natuie  to  its  formal 


terraces  and  common-place  vineyards, 
but,  above  all,  Chillon,  close  to  which 
the  road  passes,  and  which,  of  course, 
we  stopped  to  visit,  lent  interest  to 
the  drive.  Crossing  a  guarded  draw- 
bridge, to  even  a  ci-devant  state-prison, 
has  in  itself  something  disagreeable  to 
the  feelings  of  an  Englishman  ;  and, 
in  addition  to.  this  hereditary  repug- 
nance, I  felt  a  very  poetical  chill  on 
entering  the  dungeon,  which,  how- 
ever, I  could  not  help  ascribing  even 
more  to  the  '^  round  unvarnished 
talc"  I  had  recently  perused,  of  the 
six  years'  residence  tliere  of  the  pa- 
triot Bonivard,  than  to  the  well- 
wrought  horrors  of  Lord  Byron's  ex- 
quisite fiction.  It  is  impossible  to  pass 
one's  hand  through  the  ring  whicii  so 
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\mg  ooofiiicd  the  free  ipirit  of  the 
martyr  of  Genevese  liberty^  or  to  tread 
Id  the  worn  path  of  his  daily  foot- 
•tepty  without  feeling  in  their  full 
force  the  indescribable  ills  of  captivity. 

We  emerged,  with  much  pleasure, 
from  this  ^oomy  vault,  to  behold 
again  the  silver  lake  and  the  little 
i^e,  (the  only  one  the  otherwise 
gifted  Leroan  can  boast,)  whose  tew 
trees,  the  noble  Bard,  reversing  the 
privilege  of  poetical  license  usually 
ascribed  to  poets,  has  whimsically  re- 
stricted to  three. 

Next  day's  journey  was  saddened 
by  vestiges  of  human  misery  of  a  more 
extensive  and  painful  character,  than 
even  the  sufferings  of  an  individual 
however  distinguished.  Our  route  lay 
through  the  district  yet  bearing  too 
evident  marks  of  the  cruel  devastation 
caused  last  year  by  the  dreadful  in- 
undation of  the  Drancc.  To  form  an 
adequate  idea  of  this  calamity,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  that  the  waters  of 
the  river,  obstructed  for  some  years  by 
the  hH  of  ice  from  impending  gla- 
ciers, had  formed  a  lake,  a  mile  in 
lengUi,  and  200  feet  deep ;  and  that 
this  lake,  instantaneously  bursting  for 
itself  a  passage,  traversed  in  two  hours 
the  space  of  many  miles,  to  join  the 
Rhone,  sweeping  before  it  forests, 
houses,  human  beings,  and  cattle,  in 
undistinguishing  destruction :  —  four 
hundred  houses,  thirty-five  persons, 
and  innumerable  animals  perished.  A 
similar  disaster  occurred  in  1595  ;  and 
sorry  were  we  to  learn  that  the  wretch- 
ed inhabitants  of  this  once  fertile  valley 
cannot  by  any  human  means  be  secu- 
red against  a  return  of  the  catastrophe, 
as  the  lake  is  again  forming.  The  mi- 
raculous escape  of  two  English  travel- 
lers, who  were  nearly  involved  in  the 
torrent,  is  yet  spoken  of'  with  wonder 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Martigny. 

There  was  little  in  the  tedious  jour- 
ney up  the  Valais,  to  rouse  my  friend 
from  his  dejection,  or  furnish  matter 
for  description,  even  were  the  route  less 
thoroughly  a  beaten  one.  Except  the 
picturesque  old  town  of  Sion,  with  its 
three  fantastic  castle-crowned  hills, 
nodding  defiance  at  each  other,  there 
was  little  to  compensate  the  feeling  of 
suffocation  which  the  inhabitant  of  an 
open  country  experiences,  in  winding 
up  an  interminable  valley,  by  the  side 
of  a  marshy  river,  shut  in  by  sterile- 
looking  mountains,  and  annoyed  too 
frequently  by  thot>e  painful  spectacles 
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of  Goitre  and  Cretinis,  which  physi- 
cians seem  now  inclined  to  attribute 
(and  I  have  no  doubt  with  justice) 
chiefiy  to  a  stagnation  in  the  air, 
which  one  cannot  help  fancying  paU 
pable. 

We  were  roused  from  the  apathy 
into  which  this  monotony  had  plunged 
us,  by  arriving  towards  sunset  at  the 
foot  of  those  gigantic  barriers,  which 
he  must  have  been  indeed  a  bold  mor« 
tal  who  first  conceived  the  idea  of  sca« 
ling ;  but  which,  like  the  giants  of 
romance,  only  enhance  the  ardour  of 
adventurers  to  penetrate  to  the  Hespe- 
rian paradise  they  guard.  We  retired 
to  rest  at  the  little  town  of  Brygg, 
full  of  impatience  to  begin  our  pu« 
gnmagc,— -all  my  classic  enthusiasm 
returning  full  upon  me,  and  commu- 
nicating its  influence  to  the  cultivated 
mind  ofSelwyn ,  when  it  strove  strange- 
ly with  feelings  of  a  private  and  £Nr 
aifferent  character. 

The  cold  during  the  night,  and  the 
vicinity  of  the  snowy  region,  had 
warned  us  to  prepare  for  an  almost 
Siberian  expedition  ;  and  when  the 
slow  progress  of  the  carriage,  even  with 
four  additional  horses,  induced  us  to 
prefer  walking,  the  ground,  which  had 
frozen,  resounded  under  our  feet,  and 
a  delightfully  bracing  air  (doubly  re- 
freshing after  the  confinement  of  the 
valley)  rendered  us  wholly  insensible 
of  fatigue.  The  prospect  of  the  towns 
and  hamlets  we  nad  left  behind,  and 
of  the  road  lined  with  chapels  and  her- 
mitages, became  every  moment  finer, 
as  the  sun  rose  above  the  mountains  ; 
we  soon,  however,  left  behind  us  all 
habitations,  (except  the  cottages  called 
rejugen,  stationed  for  the  benefit  of 
travellers  at  regular  distances  up  to 
the  very  summit,)  and  entered  on 
the  wildest  scene  of  forests,  rocks, 
and  torrents,  that  we  had  as  yet  en- 
countered. Language  is  quite  ina- 
dequate to  convey  just  ideas  of  the 
wonders  either  of  the  road  or  the  sce- 
nery. The  former  is  the  perfection  of 
human  art  and  industry ;  the  latter, 
the  sublimest  spectacle  nature  can  af- 
ford. The  gradual  transition  from  the 
pastureand  the  woody  region,  to  that  of 
universal  desolation,  and  uninterrupt- 
ed snows,  was  very  striking;  anu  I 
never  felt  more  thoroughly  awed,  than 
when,  having  left  the  carriage  fkr  be- 
hind, Selwyn  and  I  found  ourselves 
alone,  at  the  mouth  of  what  is  called 
the  Glacier  GaUet^  ,\vfi:v»tL  vltawx^'^^ 
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lolid  ice/  a  precipice  of  terrific  depth  ting  objects  of  the  V^alais,  complete 

at  our  feetj  and  nothing  but  snow  as  the  charm. 

far  as  the  ejre  could  reach ;  the  sun,  It  had  for  some  time  full  power, 

hitherto  bnght>  becoming  obscured  even  over  the  corroding  anxiety  of  mj 

with  eathering  clotkds,  the  wind  rising,  amiable  companion;  though  on  his 

and  the  snow  beginning  to  drift  in  our  account  I  less  regretted  the  torrents 

faces  from  the  heaps  piled  on  each  side  of  rain  which  deprived  us  of  the  temp- 

of  the  road.    We  were  by  no  means  tation  to  linger  on  the  shores  of  the 

sorry  to  hail  the  carriage,  and  drive  Lago  Maggiore,  and  visit  its  far-famed 

smartly  down  the  two  leagues  of  des-  islands,  of  which,  however,  we  had  a 

cent,  which  brinff  the  traveller  to  the  tolerable  view  during  intervals  of  fair 

village  of  SimpTon,  (still  4448  feet  weather,  as  the  road  for  miles  closely 

above  the  sea,)  which  was  to  afibrd  us  skirts  the  lake.    Its  banks,  even  fh)m 

quarters  for  the  night.  the  imperfect  glance  we  had  of  them. 

The  descent  next  morning  on  the  must  be  romantic  and  beautiful  in  the 

Italian  side,  which  we  began  before  extreme,    fiut  we  were  too  fresh  from 

sunrise,  amid  the  floating  mists  of  a  sublimity  to  be  in  the  best  mood  for 

very  threatening  morning,  far  exceed-  relishing  beauty,  and  had,  besides,  a 

cd  m  sublimity  and  horror  the  ascent  magnet  before  us,  which  would  have 

from  the  Valais.    The  road  wound  triumphed  over  more  powerful  attrac* 

through  defiles,  and  along  precipices  tions. 

whoUy  indescribable,  crossing  from  We  had  a  letter  to  a  person  high  in 
4)ne  side  to  the  other  of  a  foammg  tor-  office  at  Milan,  which  at  once  enabled 
rent,  as  but  scanty  space  could  be  oh-  us  to  ascertain  that  the  object  of  our 
tained  out  of  the  living  rock,  to  invade  search  had  passed  through,  some  time 
the  solitude  of  nature  with  a  path  she  before,  in  the  direction  of  Verona.  Thi« 
seemed  determined  to  deny.  The  rocks  ther  we  of  course  proceeded,  after  a 
which  frown  above,  every  moment  survey  of  the  few  Roman  antiquities 
threaten  to  revenge  the  intrusion  of  Milan  affords,  and  of  that  matchless 
man,  by  crushing  him  and  his  puny  cathedral,  the  completion  of  which, 
labours.  Waterfalls  rush  from  their  and  the  formation  oftheSimplon  road, 
very  summits  with  a  deafening  noise,  shield  the  head  of  Uie  Corsican  from 
and  one  feels  as  if  emerging  from  the  many  a  merited  imprecation.  The 
very  shades  below,  when,  at  the  end  Duomo  is  like  a  work  of  enchantment, 
of  a  narrow  and  savage  defile,  the  smi-  Its  innumerable  pinnacles  of  fresh  Car- 
ling  Val,  studded  with  villages,  and  rara  marble  glitter  in  the  sun  like  the 
embowered  with  vines,  bursts  upon  frost-work  of  a  Russian  winter ;  and 
the  eye  as  if  by  enchantment.  The  I  could  not  help  recalling,  when  I  saw 
coup  d'ceil  afforded  by  the  splen-  them,  the  icy  palace  of  Uie  Empress 
did  oridge  and  whitened  towers  efCre-  Anne,  whose  site  was  pointed  out  to 
vols,  I  shall  never  forget.  The  magical  me  at  Petersburgh.  Its  interior  has 
effect  of  thus  being  at  once  transported  precisely  the  Gothic  gloom  congenial 
from  Cimmerian  darkness  into  the  smi-  to  devotional  feelings ;  and  I  question 
ling  lap  of  Italv,  is,  in  my  opinion,  if  the  gorgeous  brilliancy  of  St  Peter's 
infinitely  finer  than  if  (as  one  is  apt  will  produce  on  my  imagination  an 
to  imagine)  it  were,  from  the  summit  effect  half  so  powerful, 
of  the  mountains,  possible  to  feast  The  manuscripts  of  the  Ambrosian 
one's  eye  with*  that  distant  prospect  of  I  library,  its  small,  but  exquisite  col- 
its  fertile  plains,  with  which  Hannibal  lection  of  the  works  of  Leonardo  and 
is  said  to  nave  animated  his  soldiers,  his  school,  attracted  attention  even 
Nowhere,  perhaps,  could  the  transi-  from  Selwyn,  who,  exhilarated  by 
don  be  more  strikingly  made  than  at  the  hope  of  finding  at  Verona  the  oh* 
the  foot  of  the  Simplon,  to  scenery  de-  ject  of  his  parental  researches,  endured 
cldedly  and  peculiarly  Italian.  l3omo  with  astonishing  patience  the  delay 
D'Ossola,  with  its  castles,  convents,  occasioned  by  a  necessary  repair  of  the 
and  villages,  adorning  every  eminence,  carriage,  and  insisted  on  my  profitiug 
and  embosomed  in  vines  and  mulber-  by  it  to  see  every  ol:ject  at  all  worthy 
ries,  realizes  all  that  Fancy  pictured  ofcuriosity,  particularly  one.which  the 
of  Italian  landscape  ;  and  the  rich  so-  painful  ideas,  connected  with  the  un- 
norous  tones  of  its  harmonious  Ian-  common  musical  powers  of  his  stray 
gu&f^,  and  countcnancts  doubly  beau-  daughter,  would  not  permit  him  to 
tiful  from  contrast  with  the  humilia-  encounter.    Thi»  was  the  celebrated 
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(hcUre  of  La  Sc»U,   the   Itrgest  in  friend  Selwyn's;    nor  xru  xaj  dinp- 

Eiinipe,Uid  next>  in  brilliancy  of  de-  poinUnentmuch  inferior,  when,  onur-> 

eonboni  and  perfection  of  orcbcstre,  riving  at  Verona,  and  insiantlyhurrj- 

to  the  unriralled  St  CrtIm  at  Naples,  ing  ^one  (for  he  was  too  nuebiigitaled 

I  mH  unlucky  in  the  opera,  wnich  to  accompany  me)  to  the  iraidence  of 

boasted  no  linger  of  eminence  ;  but  hie  aon-in-law't  relaliona,  to  make  in- 

tbe  ballet  was  one  admirably  fitted  to  quirica,  I  received  from  a  supcrdhon^ 

diq>lay  the  peculiar  capabilitiea  of  this  locking  Count  Morosini,  (murried  to 

gigamlie  itage,  of  whose  dimcngionB  asistcrof therunawaybridegro«'m,)tbe 

you  may  form  aomc  idea,  when  I  tell  Bbtoiinding  intelligence,  that  the  young 

Son  ita  cxteriOT  has  twenty-seven  will-  couple,  oftcr  a  residence  oFa  few  weeks 

owa.  Nothing  eoulil  be  more  superb-  under  his  roof,  during  which  ihcy  had 

ly  got  up  than  the  ballet  of  the  Titaiu,  experienced  every  attention,  had  sud' 

in  which  the  tcaUn;^  of  Heaven  by  di'nly  decamped,  without  apprising  him 

theae  ambitioui  peiiionHges,  and  their  or  any  of  his  family,  of  their  uotivra 
lohaequent  con6iicnicnl  in  Tartarus,  >      ■      ■        >       ■■      ....... 

were  rewcsen ted  with  prodigious  cf- 

fecL  The  piling  of  the  rocks  lo  tlie  iiuaiai,  [^eon-in-iaw  lo  ine  old  man,) 
very  roof  Ol  the  tbi-alre,  ond  a  scene  who  happened  to  be  present,  looked 
representing  the  assembly  of  the  gods,  somewhat  conscious,  and  could,  if  he 
were  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  mechanism  pleoEcd,  have throu-nsomc light  on  the 
ind  iplendour.  It  sccma  to  be  (lie  /iirmer  ;  but  as  the  taller  was  all  it 
genius  of  the  country,  to  waste  much  imported  me  to  know,  I  forbore  to 
classic  lore  on  these  prtKluctions ;  the  make  useltsa  inquiries,  contenting 
vrogTumnie  of  the  Titans  savoured  myself  with  ascertaining  that  there- 
more  strongly  of  peilantry  than  any-  vhb,  in  a  neighbouring  convint,  a  fo-  * 
thing  I  erer  saw,  and  fur  every  turn  vouritesistcrof  T.udovisi's,  whomieht 
ofaoancer'sloe,  and  incident  of  a  pan-  jiuiii£/^bemorein  his  conMcnce  thai) 
tomime,  quoted  Jlciiod,  Htrmer,  and  these  unpreposaesaing  rtlaiiyes.  To 
HtrodiJva,  with  a  grave  absurdily  her,  therefore,  (truly  averse  to  return 
which  cotdd  only  have  been  tolerated  to  my  poor  friend,  tticn  cruelly  desti- 
where  the  opera  forms,  asitdoc  s  here,  tute  of  a  clue  to  guide  his  further  pur- 
one  of  the  cfiief  affairs  of  human  life.  suit,)  I  irutanlly  hastened ;  and  found 
To  heighten  my  own  eense  of  tlie  as  much  to  conciliate  in  her  manner 
ludicrous,  an  English  acquaintance  and  appearance,  as  I  had  been  repelled 
carried  me,  for  the  sake  of  contrai^t,  by  the  other  members  of  the  familj. 
between  the  acts  of  the  giifantic  exhi-  Sceur  Roaalie  told  me  with  tears,  that 
bition,  to  ■  little  fancy  theatre  occu-  though  in  the  secret  of  her  brotber'a 
pied  by  the  Marionflles,  who  divi<le  abrupt  departure,  its  cause  was  only 
with  their  boasted  Seals  the  affections  tutiiectcd  by  her,  and  that  the  letter 
of  the  Milanese,  and  whose  perform-  he  nad  promised  to  write  on  attaining 
ance,  I  could  not  help  thinking,  so-  a  fixed  place  of  abode,  had  never  yet 
Toured  of  an  intentional  burtesque  on  arrived.  She  however  knew,  that  as 
that  forraidable  rival.  With  pedantry  thescason  wainot  yetsafefor  visiting 
not  a  whit  inferior  to  that  of  the  larger  Itome,  her  brother^  plan  was,  if  pos- 
theatre,  puppets  two  or  three  feet  high  sible,  to  embark  at  Venice,  and  pro- 
spouted,  in  blank  Terse,  the  histoTy  ceed  from  thence  by  sea  to  Naples, 
of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  while  a  very  where  a  return  of  consumptive  symp< 
imposing  deluge  swallowed  up  the  re-  toms,  with  which  he  had  been  first  at« 
sidue  of  the  human  species.  The  dolla  tacked  in  England,  induced  her  to  im- 
then  threw  stones  behind  them  in  a  plore  him  to  pass  the  winter  months. 
""  '■""'"  '  "'  nner,  and  other  Ofhii  ^  ■■  >  >■ 
to  people  pup'  self  ii 
pet/and.  The  Lilliputian  Court  of  lion,  i 
Jove,  in  tinsel  and  majesty,  trod  oi 

the  heels  of  the  Brobiiignagian  Olym       _.  ^ _   .. 

pn*v  and  I  began  to  think,  as  Gulliver  which  it  was  susccptihle,  by  a 
did  on  a  similar  occasion,  that "  there  view  with  one  who  had  so  recently 
WIS  some  wapgery  in  the  little  crea-  seen  and  so  fully  appreciated  his  lost 
tiires."  treasure,  I  easily  procured  her  pcnnis- 

Myimpatience  to  set  out  next  morn-     sion  to  bring  him  to  the  par/in>  in  the 
ing  by  day-break,  fully  equalled  my     afternoon,  where  her  avocation*,  t.bnift 
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of  devotion  antl  ctlucation,  would  leave 
her  more  at  liberty  to  converse  with 
him.  How  to  return  to  him  in  the 
mean  time,  I  knew  not.  So  complete- 
ly did  I  sympathize  with  his  paternal 
affliction,  that  I  forgot  I  was  in  Vero- 
na, till  my  guide  bqgan  talking  about 
the  amphitheatre,  and  set  me  down 
for  an  Ostro-Goth » for  speeding  straight 
back  to  the  inn  without  going  to  see  it. 

I  reserved  this  powerful  stimulus,  to 
administer  it  to  my  poor  friend  with 
some  faint  hope  of  success,  when  the 
first  acute  sense  of  disappointment 
thould  have  subsided.  He  wok  eager- 
ly watching  me  from  the  window  ;  and 
reading  the  result  of  my  mission  in  my 
downcast  look  and  hesitating  step,  sa- 
ved me  the  pain  of  personally  inflict- 
ing the  blow.  He  bore  it,  however, 
with  a  calm  resignation,  which  I  think 
affected  me  more  than  the  most  vehe- 
ment emotion.  He  pressed  my  hand 
warmly  in  his,  and  said,  with  a  glisten- 
ing eye,  but  steady  voice, ''  My  daugh- 
ter and  I  will  meet  in  Heaven.  We 
have  neither  of  us  sufTcred  enough  yet 
to  expiate  our  mutual  transgressions ; 
and  till  then  our  meeting  upon  earth 
is  fhistrated  by  One  who  knows  what 
is  good  for  man. — Ay/'  added  he« 
*'  and  who  in  the  middle  of  chastise- 
ment remembers  mercy;  for,  in  de- 
priving me  of  a  daughter,  has  he  not 
given  me  in  a  stranger  the  tendercst 
of  sons  ?" 

I  hastily  interrupted  thc£e  affection- 
ate effusions,  by  informing  him  of  all 
I  had  gathered,  and  dwelling  on  the 
impossibility  of  much  longer  losing 
signt  of  those  whom  we  had  in  a  man- 
ner traced  lo  the  extremity  of  Italy. 
To  follow  them  back  .appeared  to  me 
the  most  eligible  plan,  as,  in  addition 
to  the  information  often  afforded  by 
the  books  kept  at  inns  and  police-offi- 
ces, as  to  the  period  when  these  have 
been  visited  by  strangers,  should  any 
unforeseen  event  have  detained  them 
short  of  their  destination,  we  had  thus 
the  chance  at  least  of  profiting  by  it  to 
anticipate  the  reunion. 

It  was  easy  to  lure  back  Hope,  where 
her  presence  was  so  indispensable :  we 
talked  ourselves  into  tolerable  spirits ; 
and  I  seized  the  favourable  moment  to 
beguile  returning  dejection  by  the  won- 
ders of  the  amphitheatre ;  and  I  was 
rewarded  (for  mdeed  a  very  involun- 
tary act  of  self-denial)  by  finding  not 
myself  alone,  but  even  my  companion, 
for  a  while  completely  transported  in- 
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to  a  magical  circle  of  classic  rerainit* 
cences,  which,  delightful  as  they  m 
in  themselves,  surely  derive  half  their 
potency  from  bein^  inseparably  blend- 
ed with  the  buoyant  recollections  of 
early  youth .  I  could  perceive,  that  with 
Selwyn,  as  with  myself,  the  towering 
fanes  and  majestic  theatres  of  Home, 
mingled  in  one  dim  and  distant,  but 
cloudless  horizon,  with  the  Gothic 
towers  of  Eton  and  of  Cambridge. 
Had  the  study  of  the  classics  no  other 
beneficial  effect  than  the  simple  one 
of  giving  all  well-educated  men  (ay, 
Fanny,  and,  by  a  side-wind,  all  well- 
informed  women,)  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  elegant  ideas  in  common, 
which  it  requires  not  a  day's,  nor  an 
hour's  previous  acquaintance  to  bring 
into  play,  I  should  think  the  ancients 
deserved  all  the  devotion  which  has  for 
ages  been  their  portion.  Men  have 
left  off*  (fortunately  for  you  ladies) 
the  pedantic  habit  of  speaking  Latin 
when  they  wished  to  be  universally 
intelligible ;  but  let  an  Italian,  a  Rus- 
sian, and  an  Knp:lishman  meet  in  the 
amphitheatre  of  Verona,  and  each  will 
know  as  accurately  thesensations  which 
are  passing  through  the  breast  of  the 
others,|as  if  they  were  embodied  in  lan- 
guage. There  is  only  one  study,  which 
in  this,  as  in  every  other  ana  higher 
respect,  has  the  advantage  over  gene- 
ral literature;  for  at  Jerusalem  the 
ideas  of  the  prince  and  peasant  would 
be  as  completely  in  unison,  as  are  in 
Rome  those  of  the  educated  of  every 
nation. 

After  an  affecting  interview  with  the 
amiable  and  still  lovely  nun,  whose  re- 
semblance to  her  brother  rendered  it 
more  trying  to  my  poor  friend,  wliile 
her  eloquent  encomium  on  his  lost 
daughter,  half  soothed,  half  embitter- 
ed his  disappointment,  we  lost  not  a 
moment  in  pursuing  our  route  to  Ve- 
nice. The  decaying  magnificence  of 
the  Palladian  edifices  of  Vicenza  might 
extort  a  sigh  from  minds  less  tuned  to 
melancholy  than  ours  now  were ;  and 
the  desolate  and  forlorn  appearance  of 
^  the  once  learned  and  flourishing  Pa- 
dua, proved  that  even  science  is  not 
exempt  from  the  caprices  and  muta- 
tions which  stamp,  with  characters  of 
vanity,  even  the  best  pursuits  and 
noblest  institutions  of  man.  We  were 
beguiled  of  some  admiration  by  the 
gorgeous  brilliancy  of  the  Church  of 
San  Giustina,  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  Pal- 
ladio,  (at  least  as  far  as  relatet  to  in- 
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tnal  ileoontion^  the  outgide  being 
thitof  a  huge  brick  barn;)  uiditwas 
midit  its  splendidly  decorated  cha- 
pdSy  inlaid  with  a  profusioa  of  ridi 
marbles,  its  faultless  symmetry  of  pro- 
poitioos,  and  rare  distribution  of  light 
to  set  off  the  whole,  that  I  felt  con- 
finned  in  the  decided  predilection  for 
ihe^  congenial  gloom  and  venerable 
antiquity  of  Gothic  devotional  edifices, 
whicn  most  Englishmen,  I  believe, 
cherish  even  after  seeing  the  glories 
of  St  Peter's.  A  feeling  more  deci- 
dedly British,  suspended  even  Sel  wyn's 
snzieties,  as  we  paced  together  the  im- 
mense hidl  of  justice,  (rivalling  in  size 
and  associations  our  boasted  one  at 
Westminster,)  and  marked  the  place 
appropriated  for  the  advocates,  (then 
itykd  DoctoTM  of  Law,)  while  our 
mmd's  eye  saw  it  filled  by  the  sage 
Bdlario,  '^  second  Daniel,"  of  our  cre- 
sting bard,  rendered,  by  his  being  a 
Doctor  of  Padua,  at  once  an  adeauate 
umpire  between  the  Christian  ana  the 
Jew.  I  looked  in  vain,  amid  tlie  gai- 
ly-dressed Sundsy  population,  which 
nmewhatenlivened  an  cxtentof  strec^ts, 
"a  world  too  wide  for  their  shrunk 
souls,"  for  any  fit  representative  of  the 
pay  and  adventurous  Petruchio ;  but 
m  the  keen  black  eyes  and  livelv  ex- 
prenion  of  more  than  one  damsel,  the 
spirit  of  Kate  seemed  subdued,  not 
extinguished. 

It  IS  certainly  no  small  drawback  on 
what  Madame  de  Stacl  calls  "  le  Iriste 
plaisir  de  vo^af^er"  that  while  some 
few  privileged  scenes  and  objects  more 
than  realize  the  liveliest  promise  of  the 
imagination,  a  thousand  other  fondly 
cherished  illusions  are  destined  to  fade 
for  ever  before  the  cruel  realities  of 
even  the  most  classical  or  sentimental 
pilgrimage.  The  Alps  mav,  by  their 
ipgantic  sublimity,  far  outclo  the  loft- 
iest efforts  of  creative  fancy ;  the 
Amo  mav  flow  between  banks  as  rich 
and  lovely  as  ever  Tuscan  poet  cele- 
brated ;  but  truth  obliges  me  to  con- 
fess, that  the  Brenta,  by  the  courtesy 
of  bards  termed  silv^,  might  be  more 
appropriately  designated  as  leaden.  To 
its  ominous  natural  resemblance  to  a 
Dutch  canal, — the  innumerable  villas, 
or  rather  boxes,  which  line  its  banks, 
also  contribute ;  and  though  enliven- 
ed, aa  we  passed,  with  all  the  charac- 
teristic gaiety  of  an  Italian  Sunday 
afternoon,  the  benches  before  the  nu- 
merous wine-houses,  thronged  with 
groups  little  resembling  the  sluggish 
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inhabitants  of  the  lust-hooscs  of  An^ 
sterdam,  I  was  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  such  a  scene  of  cockney  recrea- 
tion, as  an  avenue  to  a  city  which, 
like  the  awan  whose  territories  Ae  . 
once  usurped,  haa  only  now  to  sing 
her  own  funereal  anthem,  fk.  moie 
appropriate  vestibule  to  this  temple  of 
melancholy,  had,  however,  as  I  soon 
found,  been  prorided  by  nature,  for 
the  last  few  miles  of  itrra  firma  (if 
such  it  may  be  called,)  presented  a 
spectacle  of  hopeless  and  heartless  de- 
solation ;  nothing  but  willows,  gigan- 
tic reeds,  and  rank  patches  of  taU 
maize,  rising  above  tne  waters,  and 
indicating  a  feeble  struggle  with  the 
invading  elements,  and  aflbrding,  per- 
haps, a  sad  specimen  of  what  the  hun- 
dred isles  of  Venice  have  been,  and 
again  shall  be. 

As  we  approached  the  place  of  em- 
barkation at  Fusina,  the  Ocean  Queen 
burst  at  once  upon  our  view ;  her  long 
line  of  sDires  and  domes  illumined  by 
the  very  last  ray  of  the  setting  sun,  and 
appearing  to  rise,  aa  if  by  magic,  from 
the  very  bosom  of  the  watera.  The 
CiMfi  d*anl  was  most  striking,  and  my 
imagination  had  previously  been  woric- 
ed  up  to  a  pitch,  which  can  only  be 
exceeded  wnen  the  hills  of  Baccano 
shall  give  me  the  first  glimpse  of  im- 
perial Home. 

The  usual  scene  of  bustle,  roguery, 
and  extortion,  at  the  Douane  of  Fusi-    . 
na,  threatened  to  break  the  spell ;  and 
it  required  the  still  and  soothing  infiu* 
cncc  of  a  moonless,  na^,  even  starless 
trajei,  across  the  placid  Adriatic,  for 
the  first  time  in  a  long-dreamed-of 
gondola,  to  tranquillize  our  ruffled 
snirite.    We  had  no  reason  to  regret 
the  apparently  unfavourable  obscurity 
of  our  passage,  as  it  served  to  enhance, 
in  a  tenfold  degree,  the  brilliancy  of 
one  of  those  night  scenes  at  Venice 
for  which  the  city  is  even  yet  unri- 
valled.   The  transition  from  the  al- 
most sepulchral- looking  chamber  of 
the  gondola,  and  from  a  silence  inter-, 
rupted  only  by  the  dripping  of  tho 
oars,  to  the  Sunday  evening  aspect  of 
the  Place  St  Mark,  with  iU  throng  of 
gay  pedestrians  of  both  sexes,  its  briU 
mmt  coffee-houses,  swarming   with 
lounsers,  among  whom,  Turks  in  long 
beards  and  caftans,  as  they  were  tho 
most  singular,  were  the  only  Mileni  oc- 
cupants, was  quite  indescribable. 

Though,  perhapa,  inferior  in  bril- 
liancy to  the  Paim  ^o^jtiX,  ^^x  ^Cgh^ 
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WBiibre  and  Straoenic   character  of 
ihe  florrounding  architecture,  th6  tro- 
phies of  past  glory^  the  imposing  hack- 
ground  of  the  sea,  contributed  to  give 
something  to  the  motley  group  infi- 
nltdy  more  piquant  than  the  mere  re- 
sort of  Parisian  idlers  can  pretend  to. 
From  this  scene  of  gay  confusion^ 
the  turning  of  a  single  comer  intro- 
duced us  to  another  contrast,  nearly 
as  striking  as  the  one  which  had  pre- 
ceded.    In  the  deserted  Piazzetta  all 
was  silence  and  repose,  save  when  the 
dash  of  the  waves  (on  which  the  moon 
was  now  rising)  came  soothingly  on 
the  ear.  There  stood  in  Barbaric  pomp 
the  palace  of  a  line  of  haughty  Doges 
—there  the  winged  lion  of  St  Mark^ 
an  idle  emblem  of  departed  sovereign- 
.ty.     Before  us,  a  more  melancholy 
spectacle  still,  the  idle  quays  and  de- 
>iertod  harbour  of  the  emporium  of  the 
.  dviUzed  world  !  ThU,  after  all,  is  the 
only  rational  ground  of  melancholy, — 
for,  with  the  Bridge  of  Sichs  in  full 
view,  and  the  Lions'  mouths  within  a 
atone's  throw,  it  is  yielding  to  the  in- 
fluence of  a  name,  and  the  seductions 
of  ages  of  glory,  to  waste  a  sigh  on  the 
stem  aristocracy  or  slavish  populace 
of  Venice.    Yet  the  condition  of  the 
former  is  sunk  to  a  degree  which, 
-however  occasioned  and  deserved  by 
ages  of  previous  degeneracy,  must, 
even  on  tne  score  of  the  vanity  of  hu- 
man greatness,  extort  feelings  akin  to 
regret  from  the  most  cynicalmoralist. 
From  an  old  prcy-hcaded  laquais  de 
place,  who  had  seen  something  of  the 
better  days  of  Venice,  I  gathered  in- 
stances of  reverse  that  almost  exceed 
romance.  The  twin-brothers  of  a  no- 
ble family,  which,  to  get  rid  of  its  su- 
perfluous wealth,  once  built  the  rich- 
eat  church  in  Venice,  now  sell  small 
wares  on  the  quay ! !  I    The  last  scion 
of  a  race  of  Doges  has  married  a  dan^ 
€€r,  to  live  by  her  talents ;  another, 
after  being  in  prison  for  forgery,  has 
jold  his  princely  palace  for  a  quarry. 
.  If  ever  Jaques'  art  of  "  extracting  ser- 
mons firom  stones"  could  be  success- 
fully practised,  it  would  surely  be  at 
Venioe,  where  the  long  line  of  dilapi- 
dated edifloes  that  sepulchre  her  de- 
P*'^  glory,  needs  no  monumental  in- 


scription to  inform  us  that  power  and 
wetdlh  cannot  subsist  in  the  absence  of 
virtue  and  freedom ;  and  that  as  im« 
penal  Rome  died  plethoric  from  very 
excess  of  conquest  and  dominion,  so 
aristocratic  Venice  pined  into  an  atro- 
phy, from  the  slow  influence  of  ab- 
ject servitude  and  unbridled  profligacy. 

Selwyn  has  ascertained  that  no  ves- 
sel sailed  from  hence  lately  for  Na- 
ples, nor  is  likely  soon  to  do  so.  The 
fugitives  must  therefore  have  pursued 
their  journey  by  land ;  and  we  have 
a  strong  motive  for  immeiUately  tracing 
their  route.  We  quit  Venice  to-mor- 
row, and  without  regret,  though  a 
longer  visit  might  have  found  ample 
employment  in  the  survey  of  its  mag- 
nificent churches,  and  its  splendid 
collections  of  pictures.  Yet  to  have 
trodden  the  Rialto,  (an  uglv  bridge 
enough,  as  every  traveller  nas  toXi 
you,1  and  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  (now, 
thank  Heaven,  no  longer  leading  from 
prison  to  judgment ;)  to  have  seen 
the  horses  of  Corinth,  and  the  lions  of 
the  Pireus,  and  traced  in  their  wan- 
derings -the  vanity  of  conquest,  and 
the  mutations  of  empire ;  above  all, 
to  have  recalled  before  the  Priuli  pa- 
lace the  sorrows  of  Belvidera,  and,  in 
the  senate-house,  the  wrongs  of  Othel- 
lo, is,  of  itself,  worth  the  pilgrimage 
to  an  Englishman,  were  it  more  dis- 
tant and  laborious. 

Not  having  had  leisure  to  weary  of 
the  luxurious  indolence  of  our  gon- 
dola, we  had  proposed  performing  in 
it  the  five-miles  passage  to  Fusina,  to 
rejoin  our  carriage;   but  the  nearly 
fatal  accident  which  occurred  only  two 
days  ago  to  a  young  couple,  who  were 
upset  in  a  squall,   from  a    similar 
impmdence,    and   narrowly  escaped 
drowning,  makes  our  grey-headed  old 
laquais  de  place  insist  on  a  larger 
boat,  and  four  stout  rowers.    The 
autumnal  rains,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
have  set  in,  and  the  roads  to  Bologna, 
by  Ferrara,  &c.,  are  represented  as 
wretchedly  bad,  and  promise  to  baffle 
our  impatience  to  get  forward  to  Flo- 
rence, whence  you  shall  again  hear 
from  me. 

Yours,  &C. 

W.  H. 
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Chapter  VI. 
The  Same  to  the  Same. 


Genoa,  Sept. 

Whbv  I  last  wrote  to  ^ou  from 
Venice,  my  dear  Fannv^  I  little  fore- 
saw that  any  combination  of  circum- 
stances could  at  pesent  give  me  an 
opportunity  of  visiting,  and  dating 
mxsL  her  ancient  and  powerful  mari- 
time rival,  a  diy  which  as  far  exceed- 
ed my  expectations,  as  most  other  re- 
nowned olgects  have  fallen  short  of 
them.  I  know  not  whether  the  boast- 
ed bay  of  Naples  may  realize  all  that 
iame  has  rumoured  of  it,  but  the  far 
leas  extolled  site  of  Genoa  appears  to 
me  nearly  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  beauty 
and  magnificence  combined. 

The  dty  itself,  too,  though  by  no 
means  the  Genoa  la  Superba,  which  it 
was  in  its  davs  of  aristocratic  and 
commercial  splendour,  is  still  far  less 
dilapidated  than  Venice,  and  its  port 
has  an  appearance  of  considerable  ac- 
tivity ;  while  its  grand,  natural  fea- 
tures, the  rocks  which  frown  proudly 
over  its  white  edifices,  and  its  capa- 
cious and  beautiful  harbour,  must 
ever  remain  to  give  dignity  to  the  pic- 
ture. 

But  you  will  be  anxious  to  know 
what  wind  blew  us  here^  apparently 
so  far  out  of  the  direct  course  we  were 
steering  when  I  last  wrote.  My  poor 
friend  Selwyn,  and,  I  may  freely  add, 
myself  also,  have  since  then  experien- 
ced one  of  those  tantalizing  occur- 
rences, which  though  by  no  means 
unft'equeut  in  real  lite,  almost  wear 
the  air  of  fiction  ;  and  after  beings  as 
it  were,  on  the  very  brink  of  re-union 
with  the  objects  9!'  so  arduous  a  pur- 
suit, both  his  health  and  spirits  have 
been  naturally  affected  by  the  disap- 
pointment. 

We  travelled  as  rapidly  from  Ve- 
nice to  fiologna  as  the  wretched  con- 
dition of  the  roada  would  permit.  The 
swollen  state  of  the  rivers  made  the 
various  ferries  di^agret-able,  and  in- 
deed dangerous  ;  and  it  was  with  no 
very  comfortable  sensations  that  we 
drove  alon*;  the  raised  dykes  which 
confine  (and  not  always  very  success- 
fully) the  formidable  Po  within  a  bed 
full  thirty  feet  higher  than  the  coun- 
try through  which  it  runs.  Boats  are 
an  indispensable  appendage  to  every 
farm  and  hamlet ;  and  the  countrv,  at 
this  season  at  leasts  had  a  meiancnoly 


and  desolate  appearance.  Ferrara, 
with  its  wide  and  handsome  streets 
scantily  peopled,  and  its  air  of  lone 
magnificence,  seems  expiating,  by  a^ 
of  obscurity  and  decay,  the  captivity 
of  Tasso,  whose  gloomy  cell  I  visited 
with  feelings  none  but  Byron  could 
adequately  express.  The  transition  to 
the  chair  of  the  lively  bard  of  the 
Orlando  was  refreshing,  and  the  sight 
of  a  handsome  monument  erected  to 
his  memory  some  years  agoi  showed 
that  genius  is  differently  appreciated 
at  Ferrara  since  the  days  of  the  stem 
Alfonso,  whose  gloomy  palace  frowns 
nearly  opposite  to  the  hospital  of  St 
Anna,  the  eternal  opprobrium  of  the 
house  of  Fste. 

We  arrived  late  at  night  at  Bolcg* 
na,  and  Selwyn's  anxiety  to  get  on 
was  too  natural  and  ardent  to  aUow 
me  to  regret  losing  the  view  of  its  ce« 
lebrated  collections,  which  I  shall  en« 
joy  more  at  leisure  at  some  future 
period.  We  left  it  early,  with  scarce 
light  enough  to  discern  its  leaning 
tower,  a  mean  and  ugly  brick  pillar> 
very  different  indeed  (as  I  have  since 
found)  from  its  graceful  rival  the 
Campanile  of  Pisa.  For  the  first  stages 
the  ascent  of  the  Appenines  is  beauti* 
ful,  and  realizes,  in  some  degree,  the 
anticipations  which  the  magic  of  their 
name  has  conjured  up.  But  they  soon 
assumed  an  aspect  of  peculiar  and 
tame  dreariness,  doubly  striking  to 
one  recently  from  the  Alps ;  and  as  we 
wound  slowly  up  the  barren  heights 
of  Pietra  Mala.,  in  the  dim  twilight  of 
an  autumnal  evening,  no  object  be* 
gulled  the  tedium  of  the  journey,  ex- 
cept the  little  shady  fiame,  not  much 
exceeding  in  size  or  brilliancy  the 
light  in  a  cottage  window,  which  for 
centuries  back  has  issued  from  the 
same  spot  of  ground  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  vaUey,  and  in  whose  ori* 
gin  and  character,  whether  volcanic 
or  phosphoric,  philosophers  are  not 
agreed.  The  Douane  on  the  Tuscan 
frontier  proved  a  tax  on  our  patience, 
which  even  the  customary  one  on  our 
purse  could  not  entirely  evade ;  and 
on  arriving  some  time  after  at  the  ca- 
ravansera-like  inn  of  Covigliais,  the 
usual  rendezvous  of  all  tT8Lvd\et%VM» 
twecn  Bologna  ^tvCl  ¥\q»xvxv^^  \X 
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matter  of  more  regret  than  surprise  to 
fiDd  that  numerous  parties  who  had 
arrived  hefore  us,  hau  abready  mono- 
polized the  best  apartments,  and  de« 
voured,  or  at  least  bespoke,  all  the 
eatable  contents  of  the  larder.    Albeit 
unused  to  the  fretting  mood,  we  were 
surveying  with  more  of  the  English 
fastidiousness  than  usual  the  wretched 
choioe  of  rooms  which  yet  remained 
for  ufl,  consisting,  ^first^  of  a  strange 
oell-fike  dormitory  without  windows, 
tNXxmed  as  it  were  out  of  the  side  of 
the  huge  salle  a  manger ;  xeuondfy,  of 
an  attic  chamber,  provided    indeed 
with  a  window,   wnose  chief  office 
seemed  at  present  to  be  the  free  ad- 
mission of  rain,  which  began  to  fall  in 
torrents ;  and  third/*/,  of  a  waste  and 
ehastly  barrack,  considerably  resem« 
bling  an  hospital  ward,  containing  no 
less  than  four  beds,  sDOcious  as  that 
of  Ware,  when  our  deliberations,  like 
those  of  more  than  one  modem  con- 
gress, were  wonderfully  accelerated  by 
the  arrival  at  the  door,  of  a  lumbering 
vchidc,  whose  inmates  might  possibly 
be  less  difficult  to  please.    Recom- 
mending, therefore,   to    my  invalid 
companion  to  endure  the  negative  evils 
of  the  airless  dormitory,  and  resigning 
myself  to  the  more  positive  ones  of 
the  inundation  above  stairs,  we  left 
the  newly  arrived  guests  to    settle 
among  themselves  their  claims  to  the 
occupation  of  the   dreary  barrack; 
whicn  was  of  course  assigned  to  the 
females  of  the  party,  while  the  gen- 
tlemen (intelligent  foreigners)  joined 
our  supper  table,  (scantily  furnished, 
by  the  by,  with  some  ragouts  of  very 
*'  questionable  shape,"  which  brought 
Gil  Bias*  famous  olla  podrida  to  my 
memory,)  and  their  agreeable  conver- 
sation  subsequently  induced  me  to 
join  their  bivouac  round  the  huge 
fire-place,  rather  than  climb  to  my  al- 
ways aerial  and  now  aquatic  domicile. 
The  spectacle  afforded  by  the  vast 
hall  in  which  we  supped,  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  evening,  was  a  very 
grotesque  one ;  and  often  did  I  wish 
fyr  the  pencil  of  Wilkie  to  pourtray 
the  groups  which  occupied  its  cor- 
ners, and  the  individuals  who  flit- 
ted in  and  out  of  the  various  apart- 
ments all  built  round,  and  opening 
into  this  central  abyss.    At  various 
tables,  partiesof  travellers  of  all  descrip- 
tions were  supping  in  every  variety  of 
wayfaring  costume,  all  partaking  more 
or  livs  of  the  negligence  of  foreign 
AabitB,   while  Frenaimen  jabbcrod. 


Germans  smoked,  and  Italians  gesti- 
culated, in  aU  the  genuine  license  of  a 
Table  d'  Ilote.  Meanwhile,  to  sup- 
ply the  wants,  and  obey  the  behest, 
of  more  fastidious  and  retired  English 
families  cloistered  in  the  privacy  of 
their  sleeping  apartments,  smart  cou« 
riers,  sleeK  English  footmen,  and  neat 
abi^ails,  passed  and  repassed  in  min- 
gled confusion,  with  vetturini,  postil- 
ions and  camerieri,  making  altogether 
a  Babel  of  the  sallon,  till  the  noise 
subsided  by  degrees,  into  the  sonorous 
snore  of  some  half  dozen  of  the  latter 
gentry,  who  had  unceremoniously 
sought  repose  on  benches  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  hall. 

Selwyn,  fatigued,  and  too  much  pre- 
occupied to  derive  amusement  from  the 
scene,  withdrew  very  early ;  and  it  was 
after  he  left  us,  that  my  eyes  were  sa- 
luted by  a  vision  of  rare  loveliness,  in 
shape  of  a  beautiful  creature,  English 
I  was  sure  by  her  dress  and  appear- 
ance, who  just  put  out  her  heaa  for 
an  instant  at  the  half-opened  door  of 
an  adjoining  apartment,  to  give  some 
orders  to  one  of  the  landlord  s  daugh- 
ters, smart  girls,  who  officiated  as  ex- 
tra waiters  on  this  bustling  occasion. 
I  had  seldom  been  more  struck  by  a 
countenance,  and  it  haunted  me  all 
the  rest  of  the  night  in  a  manner 
which  mere  beauty  could  hardly  have 
done.  There  was  an  air  of  dejection, 
yet  of  resignation  on  it,  which  took 
hold  of  my  imagination  ;  but  strange 
to  say,  not  a  suspicion  of  the  truth 
ever  glanced  across  my  mind. 

At  tlie  first  peep  of  dawn,  the  bus- 
tle around  mc  recommenced ;  and 
those  travellers  who  were  subject  to 
the  Inexorable  fiat  of  a  vetturino,  pre- 
pared to  resume  their  journey.  Among 
these,  the  yery  first  who  started,  were 
a  genteel- looking  couple,  the  gei:  tie- 
man  thin  and  apparently  delicate,  his 
fur  cap  almost  entirely  concealing  hia 
features ;  on  whose  arm  leaned  a  fi- 
gure which,  though  completely  muf- 
fled up  in  a  travelling  cloak  and  black 
veil,  I  instinctively  knew  to  belong  to 
the  fair  face  1  had  caught  a  glimpse  of 
some  hours  before.  They  passed,  of 
course,  rapidly  through  the  apartment 
filled  with  strangers,  and  dimly  light- 
ed by  a  half  expiring  lamp;  and,  in 
vain  hopes  of  again  stealing  a  glance 
at  the  beatific  vision,  I  flew  to  the  win- 
dow just  in  time  to  see  them  step  into 
a  light  calash,  and  take  the  road  to 
Florence. 

TYic  e:!icV]i^«Ck  is^  \i^l  from  SeU 
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wyn'i  tpartmeiit,  oombined  with  ore- 
TioiBi  fatigue  to  proloiig  his  ilnniDen 
(■r  beyond  their  usual  period,  and 
forbidding  Pierre  to  disturb  him,  as 
the  joumej  to  Florence  was  so  short 
as  to  be  easily  accomplished  before 
dinner,  I  wrapped  myself  in  my  cloak, 
sod  eigoyed  an  hour  or  two  of  repose. 
Every  tung  thus  conspiring  to  retard 
onr  moTements,  it  was  not  till  after  a 
fareakfaat  infinitely  later  than  com- 
mon, that  on  preparing  to  quit  the  inn, 
the  livre  des  voyageurs  was  brought  to 
us  (which  we  had  as  usual  eagerly  in- 
spected in  Yain  the  night  before,)  and 
on  taking  up  the  pen  to  inscrilie  our 
names,  judge  of  our  feelings  when  we 
read  in  characters,  whose  ink  was 
Mar oely  dry ,  those  of  our  dear  fugitives, 
who  had  thus  passed  the  night  only 
separated  from  us  by  a  thin  partition, 
whom  I  now  became  convinced  of 
haying  seen,  nay,  whose  garments 
had  almost  brushed  mine,  as  they 
passed  rapidly  from  their  chamber! 
My  singular  interest  in  them  seemed 
DOW  accounted  for ;  but  I  felt  it  more 
difficult  to  forgive  myself  for  not  re- 
collecting tbat  thoufj;h  they  had  left 
Venice  some  days  before  ourselves, 
yet,  that  with  a  vetturino  and  two  sorry 
jades,  they  must  have  found  doubly 
tedious  the  roads,  which  we  had  craw£> 
ed  through  with  four  post-horses. 

Selwyn,  though  the  disapnointment 
was  of  course  severe,  behaved  with  his 
usual  mild  benignity,  and  did  all  he 
could  to  reconcue  me  to  myself  for 
what  I  must  ever  consider  as  the  stu- 
pidest action  of  my  life.  Nothing  now 
remained  for  us,  but  to  drive  on, 
with  all  the  rapidity  the  hilly  nature 
of  the  country  would  permit ;  but  the 
six  hours  start  they  had  of  us,  and  the 
tightness  of  their  vehicle,  precluded 
all  hopes  of  overtaking  them  before 
reaching  Florence.  The  approach  to 
that  dty  is  all  that  Tuscan  poets  have 
sung,  and  to  them  I  must  refer  you 
for  the  loveliness  of  the  Val  d'  Amo, 
which,  though  perhaps  it  did  not 
smile  the  less  in  our  eyes  for  promi- 
sing torealize  many  a  ^'  hope  deferred," 
yet  was  too  completely  a  secondary 
object  to  be  minutely  scrutinized. 
^  Inquiries  were  vam  at  all  the  prin- 
cipal hotels,  then  teeming  with  £ng- 
liui  visitants ;  but  after  a  series  of  ar- 
duous researches  among  those  of  a  se- 
oondary  dass,  we  at  length  learned 
(pity  nie,  Fanny,  I  am  sure  you  may) 
that  the  oouple  in  question,  dismias- 
ing  their  rettarino,  had  pnxscoded. 


after  a  slight  and  hasty  meal,  with 
post-horaes  to  Leghorn,  anxious,  it 
was  believed,  to  &  in  time  for  the 
sailing  of  a  vessd  bound  for  Nsplei, 
of  which  they  had  here  found  intnna* 
tion  awaiting  them. 

Gladly  would  we  have  followed  in- 
stantly,  worn  out  as  my  fnend  was,  in 
mind  as  well  as  body ;  but  much  thne 
had  necessarily  been  consumed  in  acst 
researches,  and  it  became  impossible 
for  us  to  reach  Leghorn  without  tra* 
veiling  half  the  night,  and  arriving  at 
an  unseasonable  hour,  when  nothing 
could  be  gained  towards  ascertaining 
the  fate  of  the  fugitives.  We  there- 
fore ordered  horses  for  day-break, 
and  spent  the  interval  in  fruitless  at- 
tempts  at  repose.  I  think,  the  sense 
of  my  late  blunder  made  me  fully  the 
most  impatient  to  repair  its  possible 
consequences;  and  I  left  behind  me 
the  unseen  Venus  de  Medicis,  with  at 
much  philosophy  as  if  I  had  never 
heard  of  Praxiteles  in  my  life. 

By  ten  o'dock  we  were  in  Leghorn, 
just  in  time,  Fanny,  to  catch  a  distant 
view  of  the  vessel  containing  our 
golden  fleece,  which  had  weighed 
anchor  the  evening  before,  not  two 
hours  after  the  arrival  of  the  gentle- 
man and  lady  we  described.  The 
Signore,  we  heard  with  sorrow,  seemed 
**  infermo  assai,"  but  the  cares  of  his 
bella  pposa,  and  the  sea  voyage,  the 
good  host  hoped,  would  soon  bring 
him  round. 

You  may  be  sure  every  sort  of  wild 
idea,  such  as  hiring  a  boat  and  pur- 
suing the  vessel,  flashed  through  our 
minds ;  but  this  the  distance  and  in« 
creasing  swell  made  hopeless ;  nor  was 
another  vessel  likely  to  sail  for  Naples 
in  less  than  a  month. 

Selwyn  now,  of  coursci  proposed 
retradng  our  steps  as  far  as  Pisa,  and 
performing  the  journey  by  land,  by 
the  usual  route  through  liome,  &c« 
but  various  drcumstances  concurred 
to  make  me  regard  this  alternative 
with  uneasiness  and  apprehension. 
Sdwyn's  strength  had  ainnidy  given 
way  so  much  under  the  rapidity  and  ex- 
dtement  of  the  last  few  stages,  that  the 
idea  of  his  continuing  such  exertions 
during  a  journey  of  several  hundred 
miles,  would  at  any  season  have  been 
formidable.  But  the  passage  through 
the  Campagna  and  Pontine  marshes 
thus  early  in  autumn,  considering  my 
companion's  extreme  predisposition  ta 
low  nervous  fever,  Y^c«eti\m  ^  xant^ 
serious  obstacVc ;  tixiCi  ^^  tc^tX 
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of  lorae  amiable  individuals  taken  ill 
at  a  desolate  post-house  of  the  Cam- 
psgna,  far  from  all  human  aid  and 
comforts,  had  determined  me  strongly 
to  urge  a  delay  of  two  or  three  weeks 
at  least,  when  the  master  of  a  felucca, 
just  arriyed  from .  Genoa,  informed 
Pierre  that  an  English  merchantman 
would  sail  from  that  port  for  Naples  in 
the  course  of  a  fortnight  at  farthest. 

This  seemed  a  blessed  expedient 
for  obviating  all  my  anxieties,  and  the 
advantages  of  performing  the  voyaire 
in  a  British  snip  were  already  suffi- 
ciently apparent,  though,  fully  to  ap- 
preciate them,  our  subsequent  purga- 
tory on  board  a  felucca  was  requisite. 
To  shorten  as  much  as  possible  the 
latter  species  of  ''  durance  vile,"  we 
resolved,  instead  of  embarking  at  Leg- 
horn, to  proceed  to  Lerici,  the  nearest 
point  to  Genoa,  by  which  our  voyage 
would  be  limited  to  24  hours,  at  most. 

The  journey,  (in  the  course  of  which 
we  re-passed  through  Pi8a>  and  now 
allowed  ourselves  leisure  to  admire  its 
constellation  of  beautiful  marble  edi- 
fices, and  sigh  over  its  dei^opulated 
quays)  was  an  interesting  one,  through 
a  roniantic  and  picturesque  country ; 
and  when,  Rftt:r  passinj^  ttie  celebrated 
quarries  of  Carrara, — whose  vicinity 
was  indicated  by  the  glittering  mate- 
rials of  the  very  high-road,  and  whose 
wines  only  require  to  be  known  to 
acquire  equal  celebrity — we  descended 
to  the  little  port  of  Lerici,  a  scene 
burst  upon  our  view,  nearly  unequal- 
led, I  should  su;)posc,  m  the  world. 
The  noble  bay  ot  Spezzia,  (destined 
by  Napoleon  to  contain  fleets  which 
existed  only  in  his  gigantic  purpose,) 
with  its  islands  and  promontories,  the 
majestic  chain  of  the  maritime  Alps, 
with  the  picturesque  site  of  the  vil- 
lage beneath  us,  were  not  the  less  rap- 
turously admired  for  not  having  been 
previously  extoljed  by  common  fame, 
tliat  capricious  goddess,  who  unac- 
countably buries  Sxi  oblivion  many  a 
praiseworthy  object. 

The  filth,  roguery,  and  extortions 
of  the  inhabitants  bore  (as  is  not  un- 
frequcntly  the  case  in  Italy)  a  full 
proportion  to  the  charms  of  tbeir  do- 
micile ;  and  it  was  with  more  of  in- 
dignation than  surprise  that,  (after 
hiring  at  an  exorbitant  rate,  for  our 
sole  use,  the  only  felucca  in  the  har- 
bour,) we  found  it  pre  occupied  by 
ihe  baggage  of  two  other  parties,  by 
e^h  of  whom  it  had  in  like  manuer 
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been  separately  paid  for.  Thero  was, 
however,  as  the  boatmen  well  knew^ 
no  other  resource,  save  the  more  dread- 
ful alternative  of  a  second  night  at  the 
inn  of  Lerici;  and  together  we  all 
embarked  towurds  noon  of  a  sombre 
and  squally  day,  during  which  the 
disagreeable  motion  of  the  vessel,  and 
the  evident  timidity  and  unskilfulness 
of  the  boatmen  rendered  our  situation 
by  no  means  enviable.  Towards  night, 
the  weather  improved,  but  a  new  ene- 
my, not  confined,  it  would  appear,  to 
the  terra  Jirtna  of  Italy,  assailed  us, 
and  completely  murdered  the  sleep 
which  we  sought  on  the  well-peopled 
matresses  spresd  for  our  accommoda* 
tion.  Sunrise,  and  the  approach  to 
the  magnificent  harbour  of  Genoa, 
indemnified  us  for  our  past  hardships ; 
and  tlie  sight  of  innumerable  Ivgc 
vessels,  some  of  them  British  men-of- 
war,  was  by  no  means,  to  the  eye  of 
Englishmen,  the  least  inspiring  fea« 
ture  in  the  scene. 

We  have  found  here  a  hotel  of  al- 
most English  comfort  and  cleanUness, 
and  have  contrived  to  await,  with  more 
of  patience  than  I  thought  possible, 
the  somewhat  protracted  movements 
of  our  captain,  who,  however,  pro- 
mises to  be  off  in  two  or  three  days. 

What  has  materially  contributed  to 
Selwyn's  peace  of  mind  under  the  de- 
tention, has  been  the  step  he  instantly 
adopted  of  inclosing  a  truly  parental 
letter  to  Loth  his  children,  under  cover 
to  tlie  banker  on  whom  Ludovisi  has 
the  creflit  at  Naples,  directing  him  to 
deliver  it  on  the  first  application  for 
money,  and,  should  that  be  delayed, 
requesting  him  to  spare  no  exertions 
to  discover  the  persons  to  whom  it  is 
addressed.  This  soothing  measure, 
and  the  consciousness  of  having  now 
fairly,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  earthed 
the  objects  of  tnis  arduous  chase  at  the 
very  cxtreniity  of  Italy,  has  greatly 
tranquillized  his  mind  ;  though  the 
illness  of  Ludovisi,  and  his  daughter's 
consequent  anxieties,  sit  heavy  on  hia 
spirits.  His  own  health,  however,  has 
profited  greatly  by  tlie  reviving  breezes 
of  Genoa ;  and  he  was  even  able  to 
accompany  me  in  a  delightful  morning 
ramble  round  the  fortifications  on  the 
heights  above  tlie  town,  where  the 
prospect  is  superb,  while  the  bird's-eye 
view  thus  afforded  of  the  flat  roofs  of 
Genoa,  many  of  which  are  formed  into 
gardens,  gave  to  the  city  a  sort  of  orien-* 
tal  aspect,  and  would  hayeaflbrded^  iS 
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the  ridng  son  gndnally  threw  light  on 
theniy— •dminble  scope  for  the  good 
offioei  of  the  Duble  Boiteux.  We 
have  been  introduced  by  our  captain 
to  one  or  two  English  merchants  nere, 
who  IiTe  moat  hocpitably  in  the  vast 
pakcea  of  the  former  Genoese  nobi- 
lity ;  and  the  sight  of  the  almost  for- 
gotten English  luxuries  of  carpets,  sea- 
coaly  &e.,  gave  an  air  of  comfort  aa 
well  as  splendour  to  the  spacious  apart- 
ments, while  the  usual  appendages  of 
in  English  table  in  cut  crystal  and 
Stafibrdahire  china,  struck  me  as  ab- 
Krfately  magnificent,  after  being  so 
long  accustomed  to  the  coarse  green 
glass,  and  wretched  white  ware,  in 
which  food  and  drink  are  partaken  of 
in  the  best  inns  of  France  and  Italy. 
I  shall  keep  this  open  till  we  are  about 
to  sail^  lest  any  thing  should  occur. 

Our  sailing,  my  dear  Fanny,  has 
been  delayed  by  one  of  the  most  stri- 
king and  awful  natural  phenomena  I 
erer  witnessed,  and  which  I  feel  half 
grateful  to  circumstances  for  afibrding 
me  the  rare  opportunity  of  beholding. 
The  night  before  last  was  uncommonly 
calm  and  serene,  and  I  remember  ad- 
miring the  moonlight  as  it  slept  pla- 
cidly on  the  groTes  of  tall  masts  im- 
me^tcJy  under  the  windows  of  our 
hotel,  and  on  the  still  waves  beyond 
them. 

About  midnight  I  was  aroused  by 
the  greatest  possible  confusion  of 
soands,  ringing  of  bells,  shouting  and 
vociferation  in  the  streets,  mingled  with 
shrieks  and  lamentations  from  female 
voices,  and  the  chanting  of  litanies, 
all  apparently  just  under  the  windows, 
accompanied  by  deep  heavy  sounds,  as 
of  llie  dash  of  mountain  waves,  where 
from  its  landlocked  position  there  is 
scarcely  ever  a  ripple  on  the  water. — 
I  flew  to  the  window,  and  shall  never 
forget  the  spectacle  that  presented  it- 
self. The  moon  still  shone  brightly, 
and  no  doud  obscured  its  surface,  no 
breeze  even  agitated  the  air ;  but  the 
phenomenon  called  a  mare  moto,  or 
sesquake,  was  heaving  the  waters  of 
the  harbour  with  a  violence  before 
whidi  the  stoutest  vessels  were  as  flrail 
canoes,  and  which  was  successively 
dashing  those  nearest  the  quay  against 
its  thirty  feet  high  stone  parapet,  till 
that  massy  bulwark  yielded  with  a 
tremendous  crash,  and  some  of  the 
deeply  laden  vessels,  so  secure  and 
safdy  moored  at  sunset,  were  actually 
thrown,  bottom  upward,  on  the  ele- 
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vated  surface  of  the  quay,  while  their 
rich  lading  of  oranges,  oil-flasks,  and 
other  light  goods,  covered  the  fkce  of 
the  waters.  There  was  something  in 
the  absence  of  storm  and  tempest,  and 
all  the  usual  accompaniments  of  such 
havoc,  infinitely  awful,  and  the  rarity 
of  the  phenomenon  added  to  the  con- 
sternation inspired  by  the  tremendous 
lossof  property  and  scene  of  devastation 
on  sea  and  land.  After  con tinuinga con- 
siderable time,  the  swell  gradually  sub- 
sided, but  it  will  be  long  ere  afikirs 
resume  their  former  aspect  in  the  usu- 
ally well-arranged  and  commodious 
harbour. 

The  inhabitants  suppose  some  con« 
nexion  to  exist  between  this  prodigy 
and  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius :  I  may 
tlierefore,  perhaps,  be  indebted  to  this 
misfortune  for  another  sublime  though 
painful  spectacle. 

Our  vessel,  though  fortunately  lying 
pretty  far  out,  having  completed  her 
cargo,  has  sustained  some  damage,  by 
being  run  foul  of  by  others,  and  we 
must  reconcile  ourselves  to  another 
week's  delay.  Were  the  road  over  the 
Bocchetta  less  execrable,  we  might  be- 
guile it  by  a  visit  to  Tunis ;  or  were  a 
felucca  less  detestable,  by  a  trip  to 
Nice.  A  year  or  two  hence,  the  roads 
projected  and  begun  in  both  directions 
will  obviate  such  obstacles.  The  de- 
solation in  the  port  has  made  a  resi- 
dence here  quite  painfuL  I  begin  to 
find  that  three  weeks  in  a  place  whose 
peculiar  site  extremely  limits  the  range 
for  exercise,  is  quite  long  enough. 
We  lounge  in  the  churches  and  Doria 
Gallery,  visit  the  Albey  dei  Poveri, 
a  noble  establishment  for  industrious 
poor,  who  attend  voluntarily  to  exer* 
cise  their  various  professions  in  its 
spacious  halls ;  and  enjo^  much  satis- 
faction from  frequent  visits  to  a  school 
for  deaf  and  dumb,  on  the  admirable 
plan  of  the  Abbe  Sicard.  Such  are 
the  cant/orix  of  the  institution,  that  a 
youth  was  shown  to  us,  who,  to  enjoy 
them,  had,  for  many  months,  sucess- 
fully  counterfeited  the  privation  of 
hearing  and  speech,  and  was  at  length 
accidentally  detected  by  the  occurrence 
of  a  circumstance  too  ludicrous  for  even 
his  powers  of  self-command.  You  see 
I  am  retluced  to  mere  gossip  by  our 
forced  inaction.  The  topic  of  Genoa 
is  exhausted.  I  will  no  longer  detain 
this,  trusting  that  my  next  will  an- 
nounce reunion,  reconciliation^  ^pd  fo- 
licity.— YouTb, 
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We  resume  our  examination  of  Mr 
M'CuUoch'B  Article. 

The  Abolitionists  dilate  so  extraya- 
gantly  on  the  ruinous  consequences 
which  fluctuations  of  price  cause  to 
fitfmers^  that  we  must  say  a  little  more 
before  we  pass  from  this  part  of  the 
question. 

Twice,  and  only  twice,  in  the  last 
thirty  or  forty  years,  have  the  farmers 
of  this  country  been  distressed  by  fluc- 
tuations in  toe  price  of  com.*  The 
ftnt  period  of  their  distress  commen« 
ced  at  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in 
1B14.  For  a  long  term  of  years  corn 
had  been  yery  h^h,  rents  and  taxes 
had  been  greatly  raised,  and  wages, 
with  most  things  that  the  farmers  had 
to  buy,  had  risen  more  in  proportion 
than  com.  Foreign  com  was  admit* 
ted  into  the  market  at  a  very  low  rate, 
upon  an  abundant  stock  of  our  own, 
and  prices  became  frightfully  ruinous. 
This  admission  of  foreign  corn,  though 
it  was  greatly  aided  by  other  things, 
was  still  the  main  cause  why  the  fall 
was  so  large  and  so  rapid.  The  com 
laws  had  notlung  to  do  with  either  the 
dearness  or  the  cheapness,  as  they  were 
not  in  existence. 

The  second  period  of  distress  took 
place  after  the  dear  years,  1817  and 
1816  ;  the  Corn  Laws,  as  we  have 
ahown,  were  here  blameless. 

The  high  prices,  therefore,  which 
preceded  the  flrst  period,  took  place 
when  the  trade  in  corn  was  free ;  those 
which  preceded  the  second  period  were 
manifestly  caused  by  bad  harvests  and 
speculation,  and  not  b^the  Corn  Laws. 
Had  these  laws  been  m  existence,  the 
fall  of  prices  in  the  first  period  would 
have  been  gradual,  and  probably  never 
ruinous ;  and  if  they  had  not  existed, 
the  fall  in  the  second  period  would 
have  been  so  great,  as  to  have  ruined 
almost  every  farmer  and  landowner  in 
the  three  kingdoms. 

As  it  is  manifest  that  the  com  laws 
have  never  yet  produced  high  prices,  let 
ns  ask  what  high  prices  they  are  capa- 
ble of  producing.  According  to  Mr  M*- 
CuUoch  himself,  our  farmers  ought 
not  to  sell  their  wheat  for  less  than 
538.  or  54s.  per  quarter ;  the  laws  in 
gutmtion  open  the  market  to  foreigners 


when  it  rises  to  708.  It  is  here  of  the  first 
importance,  not  to  confound  a  rise  of 
prices  caus^  solely  by  these  laws,  with 
one  caused  by  a  bad  harvest.  If  the 
former  rise  open  the  ports,  the  defi- 
ciency cannot  be  other  than  trifling ; 
the  bonded  and  Imported  wheat  will 
be  certain  to  cause  a  large  and  almost 
immediate  reduction  of  price,  and  to 
ward  ofl*  deficiency  for  at  any  rate  two 
or  three  years,  should  no  bad  harvest 
take  place.  The  rise  in  1825  was  of 
this  oescription.  When  Mr  Huskis- 
son  released  the  bonded  wheat  in  that 
year,  he  said  he  did  it  to  prevent  the 
laws  from  opening  the  ports  and  glut- 
ting the  market.  Four  nundrei  thou- 
sand quarters  of  such  corn  as  he  li- 
berated, were  suflSicient  to  cover  the 
deficiency,  and  a  much  smaller  quan- 
tity of  good  com  would  have  done  it 
It  is  manifest,  that  if  the  ports  had 
been  opened  by  the  laws,  the  supply 
would  have  been  far  greater,— would 
have  been  twice  as  much  as  he  released 
in  both  IS'iS  and  l826,--and  would 
have  caused  at  once  a  large  reducti<» 
of  prices. 

We  applaud  the  caution  displayed 
by  Mr  Huskisson,  and  wish  he  would 
always  display  as  much,  but  wc  think 
he  was  in  error.  If,  witliout  being 
acted  upon  by  speculation  and  bad 
harvests,  prices  rise  so  as  to  open  the 
ports,  the  market,  we  think,  will  aU 
ways  bear  as  much  foreign  corn  as 
could  be  thrown  upon  it  in  three 
months,  without  being  glutted.  Put- 
ting bad  harvests  out  of  sight,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  the  Com  Laws  to 
open  the  market  for  wheat,  and  other 
kinds  of  grain,  at  the  same  moment ; 
and  if  other  grain  and  stock  maintain 
their  prices,  the  farmers  can  hold  their 
wheat  if  it  full  much  below  what  it 
ought  to  be.  It  is  a  general  glut  which 
makes  prices  ruinous ;  and  one  of  the 
great  merits  of  the  Corn  Laws  is,— > 
they  render  such  a  glut  almost  impos- 
sibie.  If  these  laws,  in  18S5,  nad 
been  8ufi\;red  to  take  their  oourae,  and 
had  opened  the  ports,  wheat  could 
scarcely  have  then  fallen  below  608.  or 
55s.,  and  there  would  have  been  no 
necessity  for  tampering  with  the  laws 
in  1826.  As  much  foreign  wheat 
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woold  hava  bcHi  ■dmitted,  ■■  with  The  higbett  price  em  lu*e  no  HOHble 

KToage  crept,  wonld  have  rendered  effect  in  rainng  iragei,  merebaniUK, 

tha  doA  abonduit,  bat  not  exeewive,  uid  mtUQlactBrei,  to  the  fanner*,  tf, 

far  manr  tmi*  to  come.  tbetefore,   wheat  reach  it  for  a  few 

nittinKDadharrestaoatof  thequei-  weeks  or  monlhi,  the  advance  14  al- 

M  inpoMble  far  wheat  oadcr  mott  all  profit  to  the  fttmera ;  and  if 

itfaig  law*  to  Kmain  long  lo  it  fall  to  60c  or  dsa.  thii  deprlvea  the 

■wu  m*  SSa.    When  it  rcachei  thii  fanaers  of  profit,  but  tubjecta  them 

prbe,  tbe  flvmen  and  factors  Icnow  to  no  material  Ion.    In  the  period*  of 

diat  it  ia  about  at  the  faighest,  and  dietreu  we  have  mentioned,  ail  kindi 

thatitiain  dannr  of  an  immediate  o/'^ain  fell  lo  much,  that  the  fannets 

UL     Tbi«  impel*  them  all  to  sell  at  could  not  pay  their  rent*  and  expense*; 

tbe  aame  moment,  and,  if  there  be  no  but  under  tne  Corn  Law*,  it  i*  almoet 

JlefldenOT,  the  price  ia  Epeedilj  sent  phjnicBlly  impouible  for  prices  upon 

down  ;  if  there  be  luch  deficiency,  the  the  whole,  to  fall  u  far  as  to  do  the 

pon*  are«oon  opened,  uid  this  *tonce  fannera  much  injury. 

caniH  a  great  reduction.  Let  us  now  turn  to  a  ride  csnaed  by  a 

Dnder  tbe  exitting  kw*,  therefore,  bad  harresL    Sir  M'CuUoch  aaaerta, 

with  arcnffe  crop*,  wheat  cannot  riie  that  in  auch  a  case,  the  Com  Lawt 

to  70a.  witbcNit  being  speedily  sent  cause  com  to  be  dearer  than  it  would 

down  again.     It  eannol  reach  what  be,  were  they  aboUHhcd.    We  need 

may  fairly  be  called  ■  high  price.    If  only  say,  in  reply  to  this,  that  in  our 

the  porta  be  opened,  they  are  opened  last  Paper,  we  proved,  from  his  own 

under  reatrictious  which  make  it  al-  doctrines,  that,  with  free  trade,  our 

DKNt  certain,  that  the  nipply  will  be  own  production  must  be  diminiahed, 

sbnudant    without    being   exccBiive.  in  proportion  to  our  import* ;  and  that. 

The  porta  can  scarcely  ever  be  opened  in  the  e?entof  a  bad  harvest,  we  could 

except   when  there   really  is  a  defi-  not  possibly  procure  a  lufficiencyof 

dency  ;    they  can   scarcely  ever   be  com  from  abroad  at  any  price.    The 

opened  for  more  than  one  kind  of  ComLaw*,therefore,keepprieet]ower 

grain  at  tbe  same  time,  and  they  can  in  times  of  scarcity  than  they  would 

*carcclj  ever  produce  glut,  or  render  be  with  free  trade.     And  now  for  the 

.... Wheal  mutt  gene-  fall  after  such  a  rise.  Tbe  kw*  in 


rally  fluctuate  between  5S*.  and  6ds.,  tion  close  our  ports  when  com  faJls  to 
and  ita  occuional  and  extreme  fluclu-  moderate  prices,  and  therefore  they 
ationt  nniit  he  confined  between  65i.     render  it  almost  impossible  for  pricei 


and  79*.  Asauming  the  average  of  to  sink  bo  for  as  to  be  very  M 
wigea  to  be  IS*,  per  week  for  each  the  farmers.  With  free  trade,  and  an 
workman,  and  that  one-fifth  is  ex-  abundant  harvest  afierayear  of  bmt- 
pended  on  bread,  the  extreme  fluctu-  city,  the  abundanceof  the  whole  world 
atioD*  wonld  only  make  a  difference  of  would  be  thrown  upon  us.  ThcsDpply 
about  sevenpence  per  week  in  each  wouldbeexcessive,  nothing  would  ex- 
individual'*  wages.  They  would  not  ist  to  r^(ulale  it,  and  it  would  at  once 
he  felt  by  a  vaat  portion  of  the  inanu-  reduce  prices  to  a  most  ruinous  figure, 
factnring  labourers  of  England,  Scot-  As  the  unerring  Economist's  doe- 
land,  and  Ireland,  because  these  la-  trine,  that  the  Com  Laws  euhanoe 
boorer*  do  not  eat  wheaten  bread.  price*  in  times  of  ecarcity,  is  false. 

And  now,  what  fluctuations  have  upon  his  own  showing,  his  doctrine  i* 
we  here  to  be  ruinoua  to  the  farmers?  equally  false,  that  they  give  an  impro- 
Tlw  higbe*!  price  will  sanction  no  ad-  per  stimulus  to  production,  bv  caiulng 
VBBce  M  rent,  becauae  it  is  *UTe  to  be  nigh  prices.  The  farmer,  under  them, 
of  oylv  temporary  duration.  Ur  H'-  cannot  expect,  with  fair  crop*,  to  r»i 
Rttllodi  dedares,  that  the  most  bound-  ceive  more  on  the  avenge  for  hi*  wheat 
IcM  freedom  in  the  com  trade,  would  than  from  ABs.  to  63*. ;  and  he  can- 
not irwitilT  reduce  rent*  below  what  not  hope  for  more  than  a  proportionate 
they  have  oeen  wbik  the  Cwn  Laws  price  ua  hi*  other  eom.  Oats  and  bar- 
bt*0  been  ia  operation ;  and  this  doe-  ley,  so  far  as  com  is  concaned,  fbrm 
trine  ieh^l^  the  AbotitWiatsgetu-  the  chief  produce  of  the  li^t  lands, 
tdl/.  However  falae  it  nay  be,  it  still  and  when  the  crop  of  theae  i*  good, 
proves,  that  in  the  judgment  of  the  he  know*  that  he  muat  be  content  with 
AbolitioniBta  tbemaelrea,  the  Cora  piicea  mw^  briow  thoae  at  -mWda.  fc- 
Iawb  do  not  raise  rent*  above  what  reign  com  q{  l\ke  sKnc  ^d^^N&  *&^ 
wlwat  Bt  iOhoreOi.  iroulif  wimint.  initted.     No  mtttet  \w»;  "tav^  ■?««• 
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mty  be  raiaed  by  Mardty,  he  knows 
that  the  fint  ^aoA  crop  mutt  bring 
them  down  agam, — he  knows  that  it 
k  utterly  impossible,  with  moderate 
crops  at  home  and  abroad,  for  them 
to  be  kept  so  high  as  the  legal  ones 
whidi  admit  foreign  com.  Where 
then  is  the  improper  stimulus  which 
the  Com  Laws  give  to  the  applica- 
tion of  capital  and  the  culture  of 
bad  land  ?  It  exists  only  in  the 
dreams  of  Mr  M'Cullodi  and  his 
brethren.  It  is  of  course  false  that 
such  a  stimulus  raises  production  so 
much  after  a  period  ot  high  prices, 
that  the  first  aimndant  crop  plunges 
the  farmers  into  ruin.  What  abun- 
dant crop  has  ruined  the  farmers  in 
the  twme  years  during  which  the 
Com  Laws  have  had  being  ?  Mr  M'- 
Culloch  appeals  to  the  low  prices  of 
1892.  It  IS  demonstrable,  that  the 
low  prices  of  1822  and  1823  were  not 
prodttoed  by  abundant  crops  arising 
mm  the  application  of  an  improper 
Mimulus  to  production.  One  of  the 
causes  of  these  low  prices,  as  we  have 
already  said,  was  the  derangement  of 
the  money  concems  of  the  country, 
which  sprung  from  the  change  of  cur- 
rency. Another  powerful,  and  perhaps 
the  most  powerful  cause,  was,  the  yery 
large  import  of  Irish  com  which  the 
diange  of  law  occasioned.  What  are 
we  to  think  of  the  science  and  politi- 
cal economy  of  that  individual  who 
overlooks  tiie  operation  of  causes  like 
•these?  If  eyen  the  previous  high 
priees  had  given  an  improper  stimu- 
lus to  production,  we  have  shown  con- 
clusively that  the  Com  Laws  had  no 
.share  in  producing  them;  the  low 
ones  would  not  only  have  taken  place, 
bat  they  would  have  been  lower  than 
they  were,  if  these  laws  had  not  been 
in  existence. 

The  doctrine,  that  laws  which  bring 
a  yery  large  extra  supply  into  the 
market  before  prices  rise  to  high  ones, 
and  which  reduce  supply  to  the  yery 
lowest  point  before  they  sink  below 
moderate  ones^whieh,  putting  out 
of  sight  the  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  rendo'  it  almost  impossible  for 
the  fluctuations  in  the  quarter  of 
wheat  to  exceed  fi'om  5s.  to  lOs.  be- 
tween harvest  and  harvest,  and  which 
eflbctually  confine  the  quarter  of 
wheat  to  a  price  not  exceeding  3s.  to 
•s.  under  or  over,  of  what  it  oug^t  to 
A^— dW  doetrine  that  laws  like  these 
cutir  ndnvm  ^uctoations  in  prices, 


is  so  grossly  at  variance  with  oommoB 
reason  and  everyday  experience,  thai 
we  wonder  how  even  the  new  Econo- 
mists could  venture  to  publish  it.  It 
is  perfectly  consistent  in  such  people 
to  maintain,  as  in  reality  they  do,  that, 
if  the  surplus  com  of  other  countries 
were  in  ordinary  years  necessary  for 
our  consumption,  prices  could  never 
be  high  in  years  of  scarcity — that  if 
the  import  of  foreign  com  were  al- 
ways permitted,  no  matter  how  low 
prices  might  be,  our  farmers  could 
never  be  injured  by  low  prices — that 
the  more  com  we  grow,  the  greater 
will  be  our  deficiency  after  a  bad  har^ 
vest,  and  that  the  less  com  we  grow, 
the  greater  will  be  our  stock  of  sur- 
plus com !  These  are  the  Infallibles 
—these  are  the  Transcendentals— 
these  are  the  only  people  in  the  land 
who  know'anything  of  Political  £co« 
nomy — these  are  the  sages  who  are  to 
invent  principles,  and  dream  systems, 
and  spout  and  scribble  dogmas,  of 
which  the  truth  is  never  to  be  ques- 
tioned. Again  we  say — Poor  Eng- 
land! 

We  will  only  say  farther  on  this 
part  of  the  question,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  our  market  to  be  glut- 
ted with  com  of  our  own  growth.  Our 
land  is  so  far  cultivated  that  average 
crops,  notwithstanding  any  stimulus 
given  by  the  Com  Laws,  are  only 
about  sufficient  for  our  consumption. 
The  surplus  of  a  very  abundant  crop 
could  be  held  without  its  doing  any 
mischief.  Two  or  three  such  crops 
in  succession  might  render  prices  very 
low,  but  their  taking  place  is  scarcely 
possible.  Were  the  Com  Laws  abo- 
lished, the  market  would  be  yearly 
exposed  to  glut  of  the  most  ridnous 
charact4-r. 

The  tamous  Infallible  next  pro- 
ct'eds  to  estimate  the  pecuniary  loss 
which  the  country  annually  sustains 
from  the  Corn  Laws.  Our  readers  are 
aware  that,  not  only  the  Abolitionists, 
but  actually  men  nigh  in  office,  de- 
clare that  these  laws  practically  tax 
the  nation ;  and  his  o^ect  is,  to  dis- 
cover the  precise  amount  of  the  tax 
thus  imposed.  He  here  out-M'Cul- 
lochs  M'Cullocli  in  a  manner  the 
most  amazing.  He  assumes  that  the 
Com  Laws  in  late  years  have  caused 
all  descriptions  of  corn  to  be  8s^  per 
quarter  higher  than  they  would  have 
been  with  free  trade;  and  he  then 
diieoYers  by  means  of  Hunse'a— and 
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mt  Coeker'i-Hirithnielic,  thit  8s.  per  L.B,  and  the  gain  to  L.IS ;  fbr  tnrj 

furtn  OD  48,000,000  qaartera,  a-  L.B  of  tax  that  thef&rmerhas  to  p«7, 

mooDt   to  L.t9,TO0,OOO.     We    say  he  draws  fi-om  iu  exiitence  L.lStv 

Huine'i  arithmetie,  becaiue,  accord-  paj  it  with.    We  wish  heartily  that 

ing  to  the  arilhTnetic  used  in  schools.  Ministers  would  tax  us  in  this  man- 

8s.   per  quarter  on   this  number  of  ner ;  we  wish  they  wouU  immediate- 

iaartenonl;aniountti>L.19,S00,0O0.  ly  clap  a  house-duty  of  L.IOOO  per 

blunder  can  Ecircely  have  been  annum  upon  us,  on  condition  of  gi- 

matie    by   the  'printer,   because   Mr  ving  us  T..1500  per  annum  to  pay  it 

M'Culloeh  gives  his  sum  in  small  ca-  with. 

pitals,  and  then  gives  it  again  in  fi-  Taking  the  Economist's  assumption 
gores.  He  from  this  opines,  that  in  to  be  true,  that  the  8b,  per  quarter  on 
tound  numbers  the  Corn  Laws  cause  the  salis  cauae  the  corn  consumed  by 
■  loss  to  the  country  of  twenty  mil-  the  farmer  to  be  Hs.  per  quarter  dearer 
lions  annually.  to  him,  it  is  roanifcst,  thst  the  sum 
Our  readers  are  aware  that  the  for-  cannot  subject  him  to  loss.  But  we 
tT-eij;fat  millions  of  quarters  include  pronounce  theaisumption  tobegraa»- 
ul  t^  com  consumed  by  the  farmers,  ly  false  on  the  unerring  Mr  M'Cnk 
as  well  as  all  that  they  sell ;  they  in-  loch's  own  doctrines.  He  merely  con- 
clude all  the  see<l,  and  all  thu  com  tends,  that  when  com  rises,  the  ex- 
eaten  b;  the  cattle  and  families  of  the  penses  of  the  farmer  are  proportion- 
sgricnlturiita.  Now,  if  the  8s.  per  ally  increased.  Let  us  suppose  thst 
quarter  really  furni  a  tax,  by  whom  a  farmer  sells  every  grain  of  com  that 
IS  it  paid  ?  By  the  consumers  of  the  he  grows,  and  buys  every  grain  that 
«>rn,replie«KIrM'Culloch.  Of  course,  he  consumes,  themoney  is  merely  the 
the  farmers  and  landlords  pay  the  tax  instrument  of  barter,  and  in  reality  he 
on  the  com  they  consume,  as  well  aa  merely  exchanges  quarter  fbr  quarter 
die  rest  of  the  community.  He  ad-  of  com,  at  the  same  barter  price  in 
mits  that  the  seed  takes  one-aevenlh  the  sime  market  If  the  com  he  re- 
of  the  quantity,  or  nearly  T,ooo,oOD  ceives  be  rated  at  L.S  per  quarter,  he 

£iarters ;  and  if  we  assume  that  the  rates  what  he  gives  at  the  same  price ; 
od-owners,  farmers,  and  husbandry  and  it  makes  no  difference  to  him 
labourers,  consume  in  one  way  or  an-  whether  the  price  be  L.l  or  L.IOO. 
other  one-third  of  the  remaining  The  case  is  in  effect  the  same  if  he 
41,000,000  quarters,  we  then  have  in  consume  the  com  he  grows ;  he  prae- 
ronnd  numbers  S0,000,000  quarters  tically  buys  off,  and  sells  to,  himsdf. 
a>  the  consumption,  including  seed.  It  cannot  be  urged  that  the  cost  of 
of  the  agriculturists.  These  agricul-  producing  the  com  consumed  by  the 
turists  must  therefore  pay  L.S,OUO,000  farmer  is  increased  by  the  advance  of 
of  the  L, 90,000,000  of  tax.  price,  because  Mr  M'Culloeh  admits 
If  this  sum  of  8s.  the  quarter  on  that  the  advance  of  price  obtsined  on 
the  corn  that  he  consumes  ne  really  a  the  mirplui  corn  told  is  sufficient  to 
tax  upon,  and  loss  to,  the  farmer,  it  cover  the  increase  in  the  fkimet's  ex- 
must  necessarily  add  its  amount  to  penses. 

his  expenses,  vnthout  affecting  his  re-        If  the  Ss.  per  quarter  on  the  corn 

ceipis ;  if  it  swell  the  one  as  much  as  he  consumes  be  really  a  loss  or  tax  to 

the  other,  it  cannot  be  a  loss  or  tax  to  the  farmer,  it  is  a  most  monstrous 

him  ;   if  it  increase  his  receipts  far  thing  in  Mr  M'Culloeh  to  propose  a 

more  than  his  expenses,  it  must  be,  duty  of  59.  or  6s.  on  foreign  com,  ag 

not  a  loss,  but  a  profit — not  a  tax  but  a  protection  to  him  I  He  ought  rather 
a  bounty.  How  stands  the  fact  ?  The  to  propose  a  huge  bounty  on  importa- 
fanner  cannot  be  subjected  to  this  tax  tion.  If  the  farmer  should  be  taxed 
on  the  corn  he  consumes,  if  he  do  not  to  pay  the  bounty,  he  would  be  re- , 
obtain  8s.  per  quarter  more  for  all  the  compensed  by  the  cheapness  of  com ; 
com  that  he  sells.  Mr  M'Culloeh  whereas  the  duty  would  make  the 
must  admit  that  the  farmer  sells  more  corn  he  consumes  dearer  to  him,  with- 
cora  than  he  consumes ;  and  if  the  out  yielding  any  conniervoiling  bene- 
latter  da  this,  the  Ss.  per  quarter  must  fit  What  an  unerring  Economist  ii 
be  a  aonrce  of  profit  If  be  consume  this  Mr  M'Culloeh! 
90,  aod  adl  30  quarters,  the  case  vrill  We  will  for  a  moment  content  oof-y 
stand  thna— the  tax  will  amount  to     selvn  with  pmtnf;,  that  u  («x  Wk 
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concern!  tbe  fanncrty  tbe  81.  per  qnar* 
tcr  on  the  corn  they  oonrame  did  not 
operate  in  the  least  degree  as  a  loss  or 
tax  to  them.  And  now,  touching  the 
husbandry  labourers — Does  this  in- 
crease of  price  on  the  com  they  eat 
operate  to  them  as  a  tax  or  loss  ?  Let 
Mr  M'Culloch  reply.  He  declares 
that  when  corn  rises^  their  wages  rise 
in  exact  proportion ;  and,  of  course, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  increase  of 
price  to  cause  tliem  the  loss  of  a  far- 
thing. 

And  now  touching  the  landlords — 
are  the  eight  shillings  a  tax  or  loss  to 
them?  Let  the  intellible  Economist 
reply  once  more.  He  declares  that, 
instead  of  this,  the  sum  puts  five  mil- 
lions annually  into  the  pockets  of  the 
landlords. 

Putting  benefit  out  of  ^ight,  of 
which  we  shall  speak  presently,  we 
thus  have  it  under  Mr  M'Culloch's 
own  hand  and  seal,  that  a  vast  part  of 
the  consumers  of  com,  to  wit,  the 
landlords,  farmers,  and  husband^  la- 
bourers, are  not  in  the  smallest  degree 
taxed,  or  injured,  by  the  additional 
eight  shillings  per  quarter.  It  cannot 
be  asserted  that  the  other  members  of 
the  community  pay  the  tax  upon  the 
com  consumed  by  the  agriculturists, 
or  upon  any  com  save  that  consumed 
by  themselves.  Taking  our  estimate 
of  the  consumption  of  the  agricultu- 
rists to  be  correct,  we  therefore  have 
dght  millions  of  the  tax  or  loss  utterly 
annihilated ;  it  is  demonstrable  on  the 
eelebrated  Infallible's  own  doctrines 
that  the  tax  or  loss  cannot  exceed 
twelve  millions. 

Of  these  twelve  millions,  fiye,  as  he 
saya,  are  transferred  to  the  landlords ; 
therefore  to  the  nation  at  large,  the 
tax,  or  loss,  only  amounts  to  seven 
millioBs.  Although  at  the  first  he  as- 
sumes the  loss  to  be  twenty  millions, 
he,  a  page  or  two  afterwards,  deducts 
the  sum  gained  by  the  landlords,  and 
atates  the  annual  loss  to  the  public  to 
be  fourteen  or  fifteen  millions.  On 
his  own  doctrines,  therefore,  this  loss 
or  tax  cannot  be  more  than  six  or  se- 
ven millions. 

If  these  seven  millions  be  lost  at  all, 
they  must  be  chiefly  lost  by  the  ma- 
nuncturing  and  trading  classes ;  if 
these  classes  lose  tbc  sum  wholly  or 
partly,  then  their  wi^es  and  prices 
cannot  possibly  be  influenced  by  the 
price  of  com.  If  the  wages  of  mecha- 
ttiet,  MTiigaiu^  gad  town  laboarers  in 


general,  fluctuate  as  com  fluctoatet— 
if  thehr  wages  rise  or  fall,  inj^roportioii 
as  corn  rises  or  falls— then  it  ia  mani« 
fest  to  every  one  that  they  are  not  in 
the  least  degree  taxed  or  injured  by 
the  additional  eight  shillings  per  quar- 
ter.  If  the  master  manufacturera  and 
tradesmen  raise  their  prices  in  propor- 
tion to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  com  and 
in  the  wages  of  their  workmen,  then 
it  is  dear  to  every  one  that  they  can- 
not be  taxed  or  injured  by  the  eight 
shillings.  To  solve  this  point  we  must 
appeal  to  Mr  M'Culloch.  He  dedarea 
that  wages  are  regulated  by  the  price 
of  necessaries,  and  in  this  he  is  sup- 
ported by  his  brethren ;  they  all  pro- 
daim  that  a  high  price  of  com  makes 
wages  proportionally  high,  and  that  a 
reduction  in  this  price  will  produce  a 
corresponding  reduction  in  wages.  To 
produce  a  fall  in  wa^  is  avowedly 
one  of  their  great  objects,  in  calling 
for  the  aboUuon  of  the  Cora  Laws.  It 
is,  therefore,  indisputable,  upon  the 
principles  of  these  infallible  persons, 
that  the  eight  bbillings  per  quarts 
cannot  possibly  be  in  any  degree  a  tax 
or  loss  to  the  labouring  population  of 
towns.    And  now  touching  the  mas- 
ter manufacturers  and  traders.    Mr 
M'CuUoch  declares  that  if  wheat  be^ 
come  stationary  at  50s.  or  65s.  the 
rent,  wages  of  labour,  and  other  out- 
goings of  the  farmer,  will  all  be  pro- 
portionally  adjusted ;  and  if  wheat  is 
raised  to  80s.  rent,  wages,  &c.  tr^ 
sustain  a  corresponding  increase.     His 
brethren  declare  the  same ;  they  main- 
tain that  the  farmer  cannot  profit  from 
high  prices,  because  his  expences  must 
rise  as  com  rises.    Of  course,  as  com 
rises,  the  price  of  all  that  he  buys,  of 
woollens,  cottons,  iron,   timber,  su- 
gar, &C.  Sec  rises  in  pronortion  ;  the 
master  manufacturers  ana  traders  ad- 
vance their  prices  in  proportion  to  the 
advance  in  com.    It  is  therefore  in- 
disputable, on  the  doctrines  of  the  uii« 
emng  MrM'Culloeh  and  his  brethren, 
that  the  eight  shillings  per  quarter 
cannot  operate  in  the  smallest  deg^ 
as  a  tax  or  loss  to  the  manufacturing 
and  trading  dasses. 

Thus  for  we  have  made  Mr  M'CuU 
loch  debate  the  matter  with  hia  own 
doctrines.  If  Mr  M'Culloch  be  utter- 
ly discomfited  and  derooliahadi  the 
fearful  mischief  has  been  done  by  -the 
arm  and  weapon  of  Mr  M'CuUoch; 
and  we  have  merdy  endeavoured  te 
pTtnervc  ^t  \ilay  in  the  mortal  cm* 
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iiot  bttwectt  Iba  doti^t;  InfUlible 
aadlnmMlf-  With  hu  own  pen  he 
.Mwhil.fa*  ilie  whole  of  the  twenty 
miUiODa.  He  deckre*  that  the  adili- 
ttonil  ei^t  ihiUingi  per  qutiter  iub> 
Jcct  the  eoDiatnen  of  corn  to  an  au- 
noil  tix  or  loM  of  twent  j  miliioiu,  and 
then  he  practically  declarci  that  theK 
eansnmen  do  not  lose  ■  farthing  by 
t^  eight  ahUliiiKB— that  thii  sum  ailde 
a*  much  to,  aa  it  aobtracta  from,  their 
iMODMa,  and  that  if  corn  were  eight 
■hillii^  per  quarter  cheaper,  their 
neana  for  buying  it  would  be  reduced 
ia  proportion.  He  doet  more  than 
ihii;  while  he  in  reality  auerta  that 
lune  of  the  conaumera  are  injured  by 
du  eight  ahillin^,  he  tDalniaiiu  that 
the  landlordt  gain  from  the  sum  five 
miUiona  annually.  Of  coune,  upon 
hia  own  doctrinei,  the  eight  ihillingi 
per  quarter,  inatMd  of  causing  a  losa 
to  the  nation  at  large  of  twenty  or  fif- 
teen millions,  yirld  it  a  clear  profit  of 
fiwe  mUUom  a  year. 

We  should  aay  no  more  on  this 
point,  if  no  one  hcul  asBcrted  that  the 
Com  Laws  practically  impose  a  heavy 
tax  on  the  nation,  aave  Mr  M'Culloc)!. 
But  the  amertiou  has  been  made  so 
often  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  and  it 
hasheenrepeatedby  menof  suchhiiib 
duracter  and  atation,  that  its  truth 
leeroa  to  be  generally  believed  in.  Al- 
most every  one  avems  to  admit  thai, 
whatever  may  he  the  case  with  the 
agriculturista,  the  cheaper  com  is,  the 
better  for  the  rest  of  the  community. 
We  must  therefore  subject  the  point 
to  a  little  farther  inquiry. 

If  men,  instead  of  bitening  to  the 
craiy  dreams  of  theEconomists,  would 
oulylookaliitle  at  actual  life —at  gla- 
ring every-day  feet — the  point  would 
not  now  be  a  controverted  one.  It  haa 
been  submitted  to  the  moat  ample  ex- 
periment.  Those  countries  in  which 
com  ia  the  cheapest,  are  the  most  poor 
and  distressed  ones  ;  and  those  in 
which  it  ii  the  dearest,  are  the  most 
wealthy  and  bappv  ones;  in  those 
where  cotu  is  the  dearest,  the  manu- 
Etetoring  and  trading  classes  are,  in 
regard  to  both  numbers  and  extent  of 
biuineBs,  beyond  all  calculation  more 
ridi  and  prosperous,  than  they  are  in 
dkose  wti«e  com  is  the  cheapest.  This 
baalMcn  the  case  always.  In  the  long 
soics  of  yean  which  ended  with  the 
war,  when  com  fetched  double,  nay, 
almost  treUe,  iha  ibices  it  in  general 
bt^od  praTKnuIy,  this  country  made 
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the  most  aitoniJiing  pregieM  in  wnlA, 
trade,  and  manufacturta.  If  the  Com 
Lam  now  tax  the  nation  to  the  amount 
of  80,000,000  atmuaUy,  the  high  )»iEai 
of  com  during  the  war  taxed  it  to 
the  amount  of  from  60,000,000  to 
]OO,U00,000anDtially.  It  matters  not 
whether  high  prices  flow  from  a  law, 
or  any  other  cause ;  and  it  matters  not 
what  the  price  of  com  may  he  in  other 
stales :  if  the  difference  between  high, 
prices  and  low  ones  really  operate  n% 
tax,  and  if  the  Com  Laws  practicallj 
tox  this  nation  to  the  amount  of  a 
penny,  then  it  is  incontrovertible  that 
the  high  prices  of  the  war  did  in  reali> 
ity  tax  it  to  the  amount  we  have  st»> 
ted.  Will  any  man  say  that  these  hioli 
prices  did  so  operate,  when  he  loua 
at  the  history  of  the  country  during 
their  continuance  ?  Will  any  man  say 
that  the  country  could  have  bona 
such  a  tax  in  addition  to  its  stupei>< 
doua  load  of  actual  taxes  for  a  smglo 
year,  without  being  plunged  intotunk- 
mplcy?  No!  ihevervMrM'CuUocb 
himself  would  choke  before  he  oouU 
assert  it.  Ask  the  manufacturing  and 
trading  classes  how  the  high  prices  of 
the  war  operated  upon  them,  and  they 
will  reply,  We  have  never  known  Rood 
tiroes  since  the  war  ended.  For  along 
time  a  wish  for  war  haa  been  enter- 
tained by  the  mass  of  the  community  ; 
and  this  wish  hss  been  prompted  by 
the  belief,  that  war  would  raise  greatly 
the  price  of  everything,  com  included, 
and  thereby  bring  prosperity. 

Ifa  man,  therefore,  put  abstract  prin- 
ciples out  of  light,  and  judge  from  the 
whole  of  experience  without  troubUng 
himself  touching  the  why  and  the 
wherefore,  he  can  arrive  at  no  other 
conclusion  than  that  reasonably  hi^ 
prices  of  com  are  immeuiely  beneficial 
to  a  nation  as  a  whole,  and  to  its  tra> 
ding  and  manufacturing  population. 

We,  however,  roust  look  at  the  why 
and  the  wherefore.  That  in  the  long 
series  of  years  which  ended  with  the 
wsr,  corn  was  commonly  at  prices  far 
higher  thsn  the  "  fsmine  prices"  of 
the  Economists — that  it  was  common* 
ly  at  prices  which,  upon  every  ptiit- 
ciple  of  what  is  at  presentcalled  Poli- 
tical Economy,  ought  to  have  utterly 
ruined  the  coromuoitv,  individually 
and  collectively — and  that  when  it  waa 
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carried  on  the  moat  cxpenaiTe  war  qvl 
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MBOunt  of  tftzeBy  and  made  the  moat 
gigantic  advancea  in  lichea,  manufac- 
torea,  and  commerce.  That  when  com 
waa  thua  dear^  the  country^  taking  in- 
to account  the  difference  in  popula- 
tion^ paid  almost  double  the  taxes  that 
it  now  pays  when  corn  is  cheap^  and 
atill  enjoyed  more  abundance  and  pros- 
perity^ and  possessed  more  wealth  and 
trade,  than  it  has  ever  done  since  it 
obtained  cheap  corn — these  are  facts 
which  cannot  be  touched  by  contro- 
▼ersy.  They  stand  before  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  nation— every  man's  expe- 
rience can  attest  that  they  are  facts*- 
the  evidence  that  they  are  facts,  eter- 
nally flashes  upon  the  Ministry  and 
the  Legislature  from  the  records  of 
the  Cabinet  and  Parliament — and  if 
they  be  facts,  they  alone  are  suffi- 
cient to  prove  that  the  dogmas  of  Mr 
M'CuUoch  and  his  brother-infallibles 
are,  from  banning  to  end,  gross,  vul- 
ffar,  senseless,  and  destructive  false- 
hoods. 

Why  did  these  facts  happen  ?  Was 
there  anything  peculiar  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  to  prevent 
the  dear  corn  from  producing  the  fa- 
tal efiects  charged  upon  it  by  the  Eco- 
nomists ?  No !  Upon  every  principle 
of  Political  Economy,  the  circumstances 
of  the  country  were  such  as  ought  not 
only  to  have  caused  the  dear  com  to 
produce  its  utmost  measure  of  evil, 
but  to  have  ruined  the  country  with- 
out it.  The  taxes  were  raised  to  a 
height,  which,  according  to  the  Eco- 
nomiats,  ought  to  have  produced  uni- 
versal bankmptcy.  Foreign  trade  waa 
aubjected  to  the  greatest  burdens,  re- 
strictions, and  vicissitudes.  We  were 
constantly  prohibited  from  trading 
with  various  foreign  parts,  with  which 
we  now  carry  on  a  large  trade — for 
several  years  we  bad  no  trade  with 
America — ior  several  years  we  had  no 
trade  with  the  chief  part  of  the  Con- 
tinent, save  what  we  carried  on  by 
means  of  smuggling — the  most  va- 
hiable  of  our  colonies  were  frequently 
in  great  distress  from  the  low  pricea 
of  meir  produce — subsidies  to  foreign 
powers  were  repeatedly  making  large 
aubtractions  from  our  riches — and  the 
raw  produce,  from  which  several  of 
our  leading  manufactures  are  fabrica- 
ted, waa  often  extremely  dear,  and 
Bcarcely  attainable.  It  has  been  said, 
that  during  the  war  we  were  not  ex- 
poaed  to  &reign  competition,  as  we 
isre  been  since  it  ended.  We  deny  it. 


Raw  produce  of  moat  kinda  waa  mudi 
cheaper  to  foreign  manufacturera  than 
to  our  own;  the  carriage  of  gooda 
across  the  ocean  was  in  many  caaea. 
much  the  cheapest  to  the  foreigner. 
Our  maritime  supremacy  was  ao  far 
from  giving  us  a  monopoly  of  foreign 
markets,  that  scarcely  an  open  foreign 
market  was  left  us.  Our  own  manu- 
facturers were  so  far  from  being  pro- 
tected from  the  competiaon  of  foreign, 
that  they  were  rigorously  excluded 
from  most  of  the  important  foreign 
markets.  These  markets  were  mono- 
polised by  the  foreign  ones ;  and  when 
the  peace  took  place,  the  manufactu- 
rers of  the  Continent  and  America 
were  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress 
by  the  admission  of  the  manufactures 
of  this  country. 

Why  then  did  the  facts  happen? 
We  need  not  prove  that  the  dear  corn 
greatly  improved  the  revenue  of  the 
landlords,*  oecause  the  Infalliblea  ad- 
mit it.  We  will,  however,  say — if  it  be 
true  as  they  assert,  that  the  farmer 
cannot  profit  from  high  prices,  be- 
cause his  expenses  must  rise  in  pro- 
portion aa  com  rises ;  it  must  be 
equally  tnie,  that  the  landlord  cannot 
profit  from  high  pricea,  for  his  ex- 
penses must  in  like  manner  rise  aa  hia 
rent  rises.  It  is  ludicrous  for  people, 
who  make  a  distinction  like  this  be- 
tween the  landlord  and  the  farmer,  to 
pretend  to  be  scientific  and  philoso- 
phical. It  is  universally  dedaml,  that 
the  dear  corn  did  greatly  benefit  that 
part  of  the  community  which  consiata 
of  the  landlords. 

With  regard  to  the  farmera,  we 
might  appeal  to  the  more  expensive 
mode  of  living  tlicy  adopted,  to  the 
great  accumulation  of  capital  they 
made,  and  to  the  sarcasms  which  were 

general  in  town  and  country  touching 
beir  wine -drinking,  the  boarding- 
school  education  of  their  children, 
their  riding  over  their  landlords,  &c., 
to  prove  that  they  profited  far  more 
from  the  dear  corn  than  the  landlords. 
That  men  at  this  time  can  be  found 
to  assert,  with  the  history  of  the  farm- 
ers during  the  war  before  them,  that, 
putting  fiuctuations  out  of  sight,  high 
prices  of  com  cannot  benefit,  bat 
must  even  iniure,  farmers ;  that  men 
can  be  found  to  asstrt  this,  cad  to 
call  the  assertion  an  unassailable  psiii* 
ciple  of  an  unerring  science,  forms  one 
of  the  most  matchless  spedmena  of 
«loi\e-VA\Tid  i^gngirance,  or  blvihleia 
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impoitiir^  thai  erring  and  depraved 
human  nature  ever  exhibited.  Such 
men  are  found  in  profusion ;  there- 
f(Dre»  to  proTe,  that  the  farmers  did 
profit,  from  the  dear  com,  we  must 
pove  that  high  prices  must  always 
benefit  them. 

We  will  assume,  that  a  farmer 
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grows  yearly  400  quarters  of  com, 
and  that,  instead  of  selling  it,  he  gives 
it  in  payment  of  the  claims  against 
him.  We  will  diride  these  claims  in 
the  following  manner,  and  suppose 
the  price  of  corn  to  be  30s.  per  quar- 
ter, on  the  average,  of  all  descrip« 
tions  I — 


Quarters. 

Mr  M*Cul1och  holds,  that  the  landlord  receives  one-fourth,  or  .  100 

Consumed  by  the  farmer  in  seed,  food,  &c.           .        •        .  120 

Direct  taxes,  taking  them  at  L.15,        •        •        .        •        .  10 

Wages  and  rates,  taking  them  at  L.90,         .        ...        .  60 

Tradesmen's  bills,  I..90, 60 

Interest  of  his  capital,  assuming  it  to  be  borrowed^  L.75,      •  50 


If  com  be  doubled  in  price,  what  is 
the  consequence  to  this  farmer  ? 

He  gives  his  landlord  the  same  com 
as  before,  and  he  consumes  the  same 
as  before.  On  these  items  the  advance 
makes  no  difference  to  him. 

A  rise  in  com  produces  no  rise  in 
taxes.  Half  the  com  will,  therefore, 
now  pay  the  taxes ;  and  on  this  item 
be  gains  from  the  advance  five  quar- 
ters, or  L.15. 

With  rqnrd  to  wages,  we  have  sup- 
posed that  ne  boards  the  chief  part  of 
nis  servants;  if  he  do  not,  a  part 
ought  to  be  deducted  from  the  com 
he  consumes,  and  added  to  the  item 
for  wages.  On  thb  point  it  would 
make  no  difierence  to  him,  whether 
his  servants  should  eat  the  com  in  his 
kitchen  or  their  cottages.  We  will 
suppose  that  half  their  wages  is  ex- 
pended in  providing  bread  for  their 
wives  and  cnildren,  and  the  other  half 
in  providing  groceries,  clothes,  &c. 
The  rise  in  com,  in  its  legitimate 
operation,  could  only  raise  groceries 
and  dothes  in  a  very  trifling  degree. 
Tea  is  made  ready  for  use  by  foreign 
capital  and  labour,  and  half  its  price 
consists  of  duty.  The  rise  in  com 
could  not  afiect  the  foreign  capital 
and  labour,  or  the  duty.  Sugar  is  in 
nearly  the  same  circumstances.  To- 
bacco is  almost  all  duty.  Raw  cotton 
is  prepared  for  market  by  foreign  ca- 
pital and  labour,  and,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, brought  to  this  country  by  fo- 
reign ships.  The  case  is  the  same,  in 
a  considerable  degree,  with  sheep's 
W00I9  timber,  tallow,  &c  &c.  The 
rise  in  com  could  onlv,  in  its  legiti- 
mate operation^  raise  tnat  part  of  the 
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price  of  merchandise  and  manufac- 
tures, which  consists  of  the  wages  of 
British  labour  and  capital.  Assumii^ 
that  the  price  of  the  pound  of  tea  is 
on  the  average  8s.,  and  that  one-fourth 
of  it  consists  of  such  wages  ;  the 
doubling  of  the  freight,  and  the  pro- 
fit of  the  importer  and  retailer,  would 
only  add  twenty-five  per  cent  to  the 
cost  of  tea. 

If  we  concede,  which  is  very  far 
above  the  tmth,  that  one-half  the 
wages  of  the  town-working  classes  is 
expended  in  bread  and  animal  food, 
and  that  the  price  of  the  latter  would 
be  doubled  by  the  doubling  of  the 
price  of  com ;  then  such  a  rise  in  com 
ought  only  to  add  one-half  to  the 
wages  of  these  classes.  Most  manu- 
factured articles  of  moment  are  fabri- 
cated more  or  less  by  machinery,  die 
expense  of  which  is  but  little  affected 
by  the  price  of  food.  In  varioua  of 
these  articles,  the  addition  of  one- 
twelfth,  or  one-sixth,  to  the  price, 
would  double  the  master's  rate  of  pro- 
fit,  and  the  wages  of  the  workmen. 
The  doubling  of  the  price  of  feom 
would  not  warrant  such  an  addition  ; 
wc  believe  an  increase  of  one-twen- 
tieth would  be  sufficient  to  counter- 
balance it.  We  will,  however,  aasume 
that  to  prevent  manufacturing  and  tra- 
ding wages  and  profits  from  sustain- 
ing  any  real  diminution,  the  prices  of 
clothing,  groceries,  &c.  ought  to  be 
raised  one-fourth  when  the  price  of 
corn  is  doubled.  By  this  we  concede 
more  than  in  justice  we  ought,  but  we 
wish  to  give  the  Infallibles  every  im- 
aginable advantage. 

We  have  put  the  wages  and  rates 
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logethar,  but  we  will  now  divide  them, 
vSdi  tike  the  finrmer  at  L.70>  and  the 
latter  at  L.teo.  Allowing  half  the 
wages  of  the  farmers'  servants  to  be 
expended  in  bread  and  animal  food, 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  doubled  if  the 

See  of  com  should  be  doubled,  we 
irefore  raise  this  half  the  wages  to 
L.70.  Allowing  that  the  other  half 
ought  to  have  one-fourth  abided  to  it, 
on  account  of  the  advance  in  groceries 
and  clothing,  we  raise  it  to  L.44.  We 
raise  the  whole  wages  to  L.114.  Some 
of  the  rates  would  be  very  little  affect- 
ed by  the  advance  of  com,  but  we  will 
add  one- fourth  to  them  on  account  of 
it  We  now  have  the  rates  L.25,  and 
them  and  the  wages  jointly,  L.139. 
The  com,  in  consequence  of  the  rise, 
is  worth  l<.180,  therefore  here  the 
farmer  gains  L.41^  or  nearly  fourteen 
quarters. 

What  we  have  said  is  applicable  to 
the  tradesmen's  bills.  Allowing  that 
one-fourth  ought  to  be  added  to  these, 
it  will  raise  them  to  a  fraction  more 
than  L.119:  the  com  is  raised  to 
L.180.  Here  the  farmer  gains  about 
L.68,  or  more  than  twenty-two  quar- 
ters* 

The  interest  is  not  in  the  least  af- 
fected by  the  rise  in  com ;  half  the 
eora  will  therefore  now  pay  it ;  and  on 
this  item  the  faraier  gains  twenty-five 
quarters,  or  L.75. 

Assuming,  then,  that  his  rent  is 
doubled,  and  that  everything  he  buvs 
is  raised  to  the  fiill  proportion,  still 
the  farmer  draws  from  tnis  doubling 
ef  the  prices  of  com  a  nett  annual  gain 
of  L.  1 99.  Taking  what  we  have  called 
mterest  to  be  his  previous  profit,  it  is 
raited  to  L.S74; — it  is  almost  quad- 
rupled. 

Of  course,  if  we  suppose  the  farmer 
.  to  sell  every  grain  of  his  corn,  and  to 
pay  the  different  items  with  money,  it 
has  the  same  result.  A  smaller  rise 
in  com  will  be  beneficial  to  him  in 
proportion.  Some  of  our  items  may 
oe  too  large,  and  others  too  small,  but 
in  the  material  ones  we  are  near  the 
truth.  With  regard  to  rent,  we  go 
with  Mr  M'Culloch.  He  assumes  tlut 
the  landlords  practically  receive  one- 
fburth  of  the  produce ;  and  he  main- 
tains that  they  cannot  possiMy  profit 
ftom  a  rise  in  com,  beyond  the  amount 
of  the  advance  on  this  one-fourth. 

And  now,  what  becomes  of  the  doc- 

trine>  that  if  com  rise,  all  the  farmer's 

cutgoings  are  raised  in  proportion? 


What  becomes  of  the  doctrine^  that 
dear  corn  is  poddvely  iiyorioos  to  the 
farmer,  by  compelling  him  to  eat  dear 
bread,  and  to  pay  hi^  wages?  What 
becomes  of  the  doctrine,  that  the  ftr- 
mer  cannot  reap  the  least  advantage 
from  an  advance  in  the  price  of  com  ? 
Ye  powers — what  wonderftd  men  are 
these  Infallibles  !  Every  one  mav  see 
that  if'  the  price  of  corn  be  douoled, 
the  price  of  tea,  sugar,  woollens,  cot- 
tons, &c.  &c  must  be  doubled — ^taxes 
must  be  doubled— duties  roust  be 
doubled — and  the  interest  of  money 
must  ba  doubled,  or  the  farmer  must 
benefit  very  greatly  from  the  rise  in 
com.  And  every  one  must  see  that 
such  a  rise  in  com  could  not  possibly 
produce,  and  would  not  justify,  su^ 
a  rise  in  the  other  things.  Who  would 
argue  that  taxes,  duties,  and  the  price 
of  doth,  silks,  tobacco,  tea,  sugar, 
wine,  &c  ought  to  be  doubled,  if  the 

Srice  of  corn  should  be  doubled  ?  If 
Ir  M'Culloch  be  right  on  this  point, 
it  is  most  preposterous  in  him  to  argue, 
as  he  does,  touching  the  foreign  agri- 
culturists, that  com  can  fall  below  the 
coiit  of  production ;  and  it  is  alike 

Sreposterous  in  him  to  argue,  as  he 
oes,  that  dear  corn  operates  fatally  on 
the  trading  and  manufacturing  classes. 
If  the  farmer's  outgoings  must  rise  or 
fall  to  the  exact  amount  in  which  com 
rises  or  falls,  it  can  make  no  difference 
to  him  wheUier  the  quarter  of  com  be 
worth  tenpence,  or  ten  pounds ;  while, 
to  the  trading  and  manufacturing 
classes,  cheap  com  must  be  most  de- 
structive, and  dear  com  most  benefi- 
cial. The  wondrous  Economist  here 
again  mercilessly  strikes  his  weapon 
through  his  own  vitals. 

The  fact  is,  as  most  of  our  readers 
know,  that  the  landlords  receive  their 
rents  in  money,  and  not  in  produce ; 
their  rents  do  not  regularly  fluctuate 
with  the  value  of  produce,  and  th^ 
scarcely  ever  receive  what  is  equal  to 
the  same  proportion  of  produce  fbr 
two  half  years  in  succession.  Putting 
leases  out  of  sight,  there  is  only  one 
time  in  the  year  in  which  a  landlord 
can  give  a  discharge;  few  landlords 
think  of  raising  their  tenants  if  the 
rise  in  corn  be  not  more  than  58.  or 
6s.  per  quarter ;  the  rise  must  be  con- 
siderable, and  it  must  have  two  or 
three  years  steady  duration,  before  it 
will  produce  any  general  advanoe  ef 
rents.  We  say  this  with  referenoe  lo 
a  rise  in  com;  some  landlords  raise 
V 
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^■Ir  tmanu  llioagh  oorn  remaint  sta- 
tmury;  thej  do  this  because  jiuli- 
ciiMU  inwiageniFnt  hsi  so  far  increased 
(he  fertility  of  thuir  laud  as  to  jui>tjfy 
the  adrance. 

Wben,  therefore,  a  gieat  and  per- 
nuneDt  liie  takvs  plan;  in  the  price  of 
com,  the  fanner!  who  ii'ive  iuasts  re- 
ceiTC  for  Kvpra)  frirs  ihu  landlord's 
portion  of  the  hcncHt,  an  wdl  as  their 
own;  and  for  two  or  three  yeiri  the 
fanoen  in  geneml  receive  tile  Und- 
lotd'a  portion.  Whi'ii  at  K'nj^th  rents 
riie  generallT.  icariclv  any  two  Innd- 
lotda  raise  then)  in  the  ■ 
The  small  landowner  once 
up  bis  tenant  to  rack-rtnt ;  he  ulmost 
doublra  what  was  previously  a  very 
high  rent.  The  middling  owner  lavs 
a  fair  advance  ou  what  was  pruviously 
a  fair  rent ;  and  the  large  owner  lays 
a  trifling  per  eentsige  on  what  was  pre- 
Tioiuljr  a  low  rent.  On  lume  large 
estates  rents  are  not  raised  at  all. 

As  the  cost  of  production  does  not 
Tary  in  the  same  degree,  in  which  the 
price  of  corn  inriei ;  the  pronortion  of 
produce  practically  recci»ca  hy  the 
landlords  varW  Tcry  greatly  with  the 
Taiiatioiis  in  ihc  pnceuf  com.  \V)i?n 
com  is  very  Inw,  it  will  fcarfcly  affiTd 
any  rent  at  all ;  the  worth  of  oner 
nxth  of  the  produce  of  a  larm  is  n  rack- 
imt;  when  it  is  very  hi^h,  the  worth 
of  one-third  of  the  jirodute  is  *cnrc&- 

aaraclc-rtnt.  If  corn  should  only  on 
e  aTCTBge  lell  for  30s.  the  quarter, 
flfty  quarters  would  be  a  heavy  rent 
for  a  pretty  lar^  fann  ;  if  it  Ktiould 
■ell  for  408.,  100  quarier^i  would  be  a 
lighter  rent  for  such  a  farm.  The 
landlord,   therefore,   who    ki'epB   his 


tion  of  the  produce  when  ct 
than  when  it  is  chcnp ;  and  he  who 
keeps  his  rents  conitantly  very  low, 
receives  in  reality  a  much  greater  por- 
tion of  the  producu  when  corn  in  cheap 
than  when  it  it  dear. 

The  quantity  of  produce  vnries  very 
greatly  with  the  price  of  cotn.  When 
eom  is  very  low,  it  will  not  afftrd  the 
purchasing  of  nearly  m  much  manure 
and  labcmraswhcnitisdHr;  the  land, 
therefofe,yieldsconudpmbly  less  corn, 
and  aupporta  considerahly  fewer  sheep 
snd  other  live  stock.  Most  farms  con- 
dst  partly  of  poor  li^ht  land;  this  land 
irlll  aearcely  pay  for  regular  cultiva- 
tioa,  and  tlwrefore  Tery  little  produce 
of  any  kind  is  extraclnl  from  it  when 
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corn  is  very  low.  But  when  com  is 
dear,  it  will  jiay  amply  for  regular  cul- 
tivation, which  at  IQe  first  ailda  to  the 
quantity  of  produce,  and  which  ketps 
yearly  mereaaing  this  quantity,  bv  in- 
creasing the  land's  fertility.  To  illus- 
trute  this,  we  will  suppose  that  a  farm 
consJBtsofSOO  acres;  WO  acres  are  rich 
land,  which,  when  corn  is  low,  would 
lot  tor  2(ls.  per  acre,  if  let  acparately ; 
100  seres  are  poor  light  land,  which, 
Willi  corn  at  low  pricts,  would  not  let 
for  more  than  4s.  per  acre,  and  would 
scarcely  let  at  all  if  offtrcd  ecparalely. 
The  landlord  will  make  no  Brparation, 
and  the  tenant  takes  the  whole  at  15s. 
per  acre  all  round.  Thelaller.solongas 
com  continues  low,  cannot  cullivale 
the  had  land,  save  at  a  lots ;  therefore 
he  draws  no  com,  no  winter  food  for 
Slock — nolliing  wlmtevtr,  save  a  little 
inferior  summer  food  for  sliccp,  from 
it.  But  if  com  becomcdrar,  thia  lanii 
will  leave  him  a  goo<I  prolit  on  an  out- 
lay upon  it  in  manure  and  labour ;  he 
puts  It  under  regular  culture,  and  bv 
this  he  adds  considerably  to  his  growtn 
of  com,  while  this  very  land,  by  means 
of  artilicial  grasses  and  turnips,  taking 
summer  and  winter  together,  supports 
more  sheep  than  it  supportc-d  preii- 
ouKly,  and  moreover  affords  a  portion 
of  food  for  other  live  nlock.  It  in  ad- 
dition keepa  regularly  increasing  in 
fertility. 

A  greater  qnantity  of  produce  is 
therefore  raised  on  both  lich  and  poor 
land  when  it  is  dear  than  when  it  is 
cheap.  If  the  landlord  constantly  re- 
ceive one-fourth  of  the  produce,  he 
will  receive  a  greater  qitantiiy  when 
prices  are  high,  and  still  leave  an  in- 
creased i)ortion  to  (he  tenant.  If  the 
produce  of  a  farni  be  raised  from  400 
to  300  quarters  of  corn,  the  hindlord 
ought  to  receive  1S5  instead  of  100 
quarters;  and  slill  the  tenant  wiH  have 
STfi  instead  of  300  quarters.  A  land- 
lord lets  a  farm  for  L.300  per  annum, 
the  produce  of  which  sells  yearly  for 
L.800.  The  price  of  produce  is  dou- 
bled, and  through  this  the  quantity  is 
increased  by  one-fburlh ;  in  conse- 
quence, the  produce  sells  yearly  for 
L.3000.  Ifthc  kndlord  merely  dou- 
ble his  rent,  ho  only  receives  onc- 
flfth,  instead  of  one-fourth  of  the  pro- 
duce; and,  in  reality,  his  rent  is  lower 
to  the  tenant  than  it  was  before  the 
advance.  If  he  raise  his  rent,  so  as  still 
to  receive  ono-  fourth,  he  will  receive 
UMO  iiwt«td  of  1..WQ-,  nA  'Ate  vc7> 
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nant's  share  will  yetbeL.1500  instead 
of  L.COO.  If  wc  suppose  that  the  te- 
nant expends  yearly  L.130  in  extra 
manure,  &c.  to  obtain  the  increase  of 
produce,  that  his  rent  is  thus  increased 
one  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  and 
that  everything  else  which  he  has  to 
buy  or  pay  is  doubled,  he  still  gains 
from  the  rue  of  produce  L.150  per  an- 
num. If  the  landlord  only  add  fifty 
per  cent  to  his  rent,  when  produce  is 
thus  increased  in  price  and  quantity, 
he  in  reality  receivcR  only  a  little  more 
than  one-serenth  of  it,  instead  of  one- 
fourth  ;  he  receives  L.300  instead  of 
L.200,  and  the  tenant  receives  L.l  700 
instead  of  L.600.  If  all  the  tenant's 
outgoings  be  doubled  to  him,  excluding 
rent,  aud  if  he  expend  L.150  per  an- 
num additional,  as  we  have  stated,  he 
still  gains  L.3^0  annually  from  the 
rise  of  produce. 

Our  readers  will  bear  in  mind,  that, 
in  speaking  of  dear  com,  we  mean 
dear  com  with  nearly  average  crops- 
such  dear  corn  as  we  generally  had 
during  the  war.  Wc  do  not  mean 
dear  corn  raised  by  very  bad  harvests. 
The  Infallibles  declare,  that  the  Com 
Laws  keep  com  generally  dear,  even 
with  average  crops ;  they  rail  against 
these  laws  for  making  com  dear  inde- 
pendently of  seasons ;  and  it  is  on  this 
ground  we  are  meeting  them. 

During  the  war,  the  price  of  com 
was  doubled,  the  price  of  other  pro- 
duce was  more  than  doubled,  and  the 
quantity  of  produce  was  almost  dou- 
bled. The  advance  of  rents  upon  the 
whole  kept  considerably  behind  the 
advance  of  produce.  The  farmers,  for 
two  or  three  years,  and  many  of  them 
for  much  longer,  pocketted  the  land- 
lord's share  of  the  profit  as  well  as 
their  jown  ;  and  this  enabled  them  to 
increase  their  quantity  of  produce  so 
much,  that,  when  the  advance  of  rent 
came,  this  increase  was  almost  sufii- 
cient  to  cover  it.  On  some  large  estates, 
rents  were  never  raised  at  all ;  on  otl:er 
large  estates  very  low  rents  had  fifty 
tier  cent  added  to  them ;  and  on  other 
large  estates,  very  low  rents  were  at 
different  times  doubled.  On  the  small- 
er estates,  and  some  of  the  large  ones, 
rents  were  raised  still  more ;  but,  put- 
ting out  of  sight  the  new  farms  form^ 
from  waste  lands,  and  looking  at  the 
country  as  a  whole,  we  are  pretty  sure 
that  tney  were  not  on  the  average 
doubled.  The  reason  why  the  farmers 
bentStted  so  greatly  from  dear  corn 


durin;;  the  war,  notwithstanding  tbe 
incrcase  of  taxation,  &c.  cannot  need 
any  farther  explanation.  That  they 
did  so  profit^  is  a  fact  of  universal  no- 
toriety. 

And  now,  did  the  husbandry  la- 
bourers reap  no  benefit  from  the  dear 
com  during  the  war?  Their  wages 
rose  more  in  profx>rtion  than  corn,  and 
were  nearly  doubled  ;  in  many  cases, 
these  wages  were  more  than  doubled. 
In  addition  to  this,  work  was  multi- 
plied so  much,  that  it  was  always 
abundant.  The  labourers,  thrretore, 
not  only  obtained  a  highi-r  price  for 
their  labour  in  proportion  when  they 
could  sell  it,  but  they  were  enabled  to 
sell  a  considerably  greati-r  quantity  of 
it.  A  man  willing  to  work  was  never 
compelled  to  be  idle.  More  than  half 
the  farmer's  servants  are  unmarried, 
and  in  various  parts  of  the  country  he 
provides  the  unmarried  ones  with 
Doard,  lodging,  and  washing  in  his 
house.  These  servants  had  nothing  to 
buy  save  clothes,  which  were  raiseil 
but  little  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in 
wages ;  and  they  drew  from  the  dear 
com  a  clear  annual  profit,  amounting 
to  one-fourth  or  one-third  of  their 
wages.  The  servants,  married  and  sin- 
gle, who  had  to  provide  themselves 
with  board,  were  enabled,  by  the  rise 
in  wages,  and  the  increaseci  demand 
for  labour,  to  draw  a  large  annual  pro- 
fit from  the  dear  com.  When  wheat 
became  dear,  the  families  of  the  hus- 
bandry labourers  expelled  the  rye  or 
barley  loaf  for  the  wneaten  one. 

It  is  thus  unquestionable — it  is  a 
fact  alike  notorious  and  unassailable — 
that  the  dear  corn,  during  the  war,  did 
very  greatly  benefit  that  part  of  the 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom 
which  comprehends  the  landlords,  the 
fanners,  and  the  husbandry  aervants 
of  all  descriptions.  Let  us  now  in- 
quire what  efiict  the  dear  com  had 
upon  the  remainder  of  the  population. 

First,  with  regard  to  tlie  manufac- 
turers. Their  profit  arises  from  a  per 
centage  on  the  amount  of  their  sales ; 
and  to  obtain  the  greatest  annual 
amount  of  profit,  they  must  not  only 
obtain  the  highest  per  oentage  possible, 
but  they  must  sell  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  goods  possible.  It  matters  not 
what  their  prices  may  be,  or  what  tltt 
cost  of  food  and  labour  may  be  ;  thai 
state  of  things  is  the  best  for  them 
which  will  raise  their  sales  and  rate 
of  profit  to  the  greatest  heighu    If  il 


be  trar  that  tha  ricber  a  man  it,  tha 
more  dulho  anil  other  maim  Pictured 
trticin  he  coniumei,  atid  tlie  higher 
price  he  pays  Tor  them — if  it  be  true 
that  the  difference  in  property  and 
incnmc  between  the  rich  man  and  the 
labourer,  is  the  reason  why  Ihe  one 
bujri  ao  many  more  manufacturi'd 
niocis,  and  piyn  no  much  higher  pricea 
than  the  other — it  muit  be  njually 
(rue,  that  the  richer  the  customers  of 
the  msnufacturen  are,  the  more  goodi 
ihcic  manurafturera  will  sell,  and  the 
higher  rat«  of  profit  thej  will  obtain, 
linppase  the  latter  to  be  personincd  by 
a  Einxle  individual  named  Thomau 
Broadcloth ;  and  suppose  their  cus- 
tomers to  he  personititfd  hj  another 
indiviilual  namt-d  Juhn  Bull.  It  ii 
clear  that  ?tlr  Ilroaclclnth  cannot  sell 
a  farihing'i  worth  of  gooil«  beyond 
what  Mr  Bull  may  be  able  to  buy  ; 
and  il  is  ci|ually  clear  that  the  pur- 
cha-'cs  of  the  latter  genlleinan  must 
be  limited  by  hia  income.  iMr  Bull 
has  L.10,000  per  annum;  the  half  of 
thi*  he  expenila  with  ^Ir  Broadcloth, 
ami  with  the  oilur  half  be  bufi 
tuch  artUei  ns  the  Utter  docs  not 
•ell :  he  has  a  large  family,  and  on 
(inly  afTord  to  buy  plain,  common, 
l<}W-pric'  d  commoilitics.  His  income 
is  raised  to  L.'20,000,  and,  in  conse- 
(juence,  he  expends  with  Mr  Broad- 
cloth L.  10,000,  instead  of  L.J.OOO; 
and  buys  gunteel,  rich,  and  bigh- 
]Tiee.l  articles.  -Mr  Broadcloth's  sale 
14  therefore  greatly  raised,  and  his  rate 
of  iirofit  is  riisiil  likewise. 

The  ajH'iculturistg,  landlords,  far- 
mers, and  huabiindry  servants,  must 
include  more  tlian  half  tlie  population 
of  the  Untteil  Kingdom.  If  we  sup- 
pose that  the  rents  of  the  whole  king- 
dom, before  the  rise  in  the  war,  a- 
niDunteil  to  L-I6,000,000,  and  that 
Ihcy  took  one-third  of  the  amount  of 
the  farnitrs'  sales,  then  the  a;;iicul- 
lural  body  iold  produce  annually  to 
the  value  of  L.+k,0(KI,000.  If  we 
suppose  further,  tliat  in  the  rise  the 
'(uantity  of  produce  was  increased 
une-faalf,  and  prica<  were  douhled, 
then  the  boily  soiil  jiroiluce  annually 
to  the  value  of  L.I11,000,WIO.  The 
income  of  the  body  was  treblerl.  If 
we  aa-umc  that  in  hoih  CAse^  the  agrU 
cultural  body  expended  hiilf  the 
amoant  amidst  the  manufacturcn  of 
sU  descriptions,  then  before  the  riw 
they  expcnd»l  L.2i,OOOOi10,  while 
niter  it  tlicy  cxjwmlerJ  L  T'2.nmfi00, 
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But  then  it  is  said,  that  fhim  the 
doubling  of  prices,  the  manufaclnrerfl 
hod  to  give  almost  twice  the  quantitjr 
of  manufactures  for  the  ume  quann> 
ty  of  agricultural  produce.  Well,  how 
did  this  operate?  I^t  us  again  place 
before  us  Air  Bull  and  Mr  Broadcloth. 
The  fbrnitir  farms  his  own  land,  he 
cannot  increase  the  extent  of  it,  and 
he  can  only  extract  a  certain  quantity 
of  produce  from  it  yearly.  If  the 
price  of  his  produce  remain  unaltered, 
while  that  of  manufactures  is  doubled, 
he  at  the  best  can  only  buy  half  hi* 
wonted  quantity  of  manufactures.  Ii 
Mr  Broadcloth  similarly  circumslan* 
eed?  No.  To  be  so,  he  should,  if  a 
cotton  manufacturer,  grow  hia  cotton, 
dyes,  &c.  on  d  Iimitt<l  quantity  of  his 
own  land,  and  he  should  be  disabled 
from  selling  more  th.in  accrlain  quan-  ' 
tity  of  cultou  goods,  however  high 
agriculturd  produce  might  be.  He  ii 
undiT  no  such  roslrictions.  He  prac- 
tically buvs  raw  proiluce  and  labour, 
to  sell  tliein  again  in  a  diffdrent  shape 
at  a  ciTtiin  rale  of  profit,  and  he  can 
procure  them  in  any  quantity. 

If  Mr  Bull's  prices  he  duuble<l,  an 
advance  of  one-fourtU,  as  we  have  al- 
ready shown,  in  those  of  Mr  Broad-* 
eloili  will  be  sufhcicnt  to  raise  thepf' 
etntage  of  the  latter  to  what  it  was 
before  th<!  doubling  of  Mr  BuU'i 
prices.  'I'his  gi'iiili:man  buys  annual- 
ly lo.oim  yarilsof  clorfiforL.10,000; 
and  .Mr  Itruadcloth  gains  annually 
two  shillings  ]ier  yard  upon  the  cloth, 
or  L.loao  on  the  whole  quantity.  Mr 
Bull's  means  for  buying  cloth  are 
double<l.  but  in  consei]ucnce  of  it,  Mr 
Broailcloih  muat  have  lijs.  per  yard  to 
obtaiti  the  same  proHt ;  he  must  roi7 
gain  9s.  fid.  per  yard  to  obtain  the 
same  per  Cflltuge  ;  siid  the  additional 
.Ss  enable  liiiii  to  ilo  iL  The  same 
number  of  yard«  now  costs  one-fourth 
more,  therefore  Air  Bull  can  obtain 
only  I(i,ODO  yanh  for  his  L;»,000. 
'I'hc  doubliTig  of  Mr  Bull's  prices, 
therefore,  cn^ibles  him  to  wear'lG.OOO 
yurdsof  cloth,  instead  of  10,000,  whilo 
it  not  only  enable!!  Mr  Broadcloth  to 
sell  1S,000  yards  instead  of  10.000,  but 
it  enahles  him  to  double  his  profit ;  it 
enables  him  to  raise  this  profit  to 
L.2000.  We  say  this  on  the  assump- 
tion that  Mr  Ilult  will  buy  the  same 
quality  of  clotU  in  btrtVi  t)5«*  ■,  \S  \»a 
buy  lincrdut\iiTtt>\«on«  w*cfti».Ti"«v 
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the  other,  it  will  sause  the  difference 
in  the  number  of  yards  to  be  less,  but 
it  will  cause  the  increase  of  Mr  Broad- 
cloth's protit  to  be  greater,  because 
fine  doth  leaves  a  greater  profit  in 
proportion,  than  coarse. 

'Let  us  apply  this  to  the  bodies. 
The  agricultural  body  was  enabled  to 
expend  7^,000,OuO  annually,  instead 
of  21,000^000  Willi  the  manufacturing 
body ;  but  in  consequence  the  latter 
was  compelled  to  add  one- fourth  to  its 
prices,  in  order  to  obtain  the  same  per 
centage  of  profit,  Tl)c  agricultural 
body,  therefore,  bought  far  more  than 
twice  the  quantity  of  manufactured 
goods,  while  the  net  profits  of  the 
manufacturing  body  on  its  purchases 
were  trebled.  Assuming  tlie  former 
to  havejx)ught  gootls  of  finer  quality, 
the  net  profits  of  the  latter  were  fur 
more  than  trebled. 

The  manufacturing  body,  however, 
had  foreign  customers,  in  res];>ect  of 
whom  it  had  to  compete  with  foreign 
manufacturers — how  tlien  did  the  rise 
operate  here  ?  The  vast  m^ority  of 
tne  manufacturers  cx[)orted  nothing  of 
moment,  but  depended  on  the  home 
trade;  these  could  not  suffer  from 
foreign  competition.  In  so  far  as  the 
rise  operated  upon  the  raw  produce 
used  by  the  manufacturers  who  did 
export,  it  raised  it  i\\  most  cases  as 
much  to  their  foreign  comiietitors,  as 
to  them;  their  increased  expense*, 
therefore,  in  regard  to  these  com|>eti- 
tors,  was  chieiiy  confined  to  lal)our. 
Their  goods  were,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, fabricated  by  machinery,  and  in 
consequence  their  prices  were  ufiected 
in  a  very  trifling  degree  by  the  proper 
rise  in  wages.  They  kept  wages  down 
when  they  could  not  raise  them  witli- 
out  sacrificing  their  trade  and  profits. 
They  sustained  little^  or  no  loss  on 
this  point,  in  regard  to  their  ])er  cent- 
age. 

If  the  manufacturing  body  were 
thus  able  to  retain  its  per  centage  on 
the  value  of  its  exports,  how  did  the 
rise  operate  in  regard  to  the  quantiiif 
of  these  exports  ?  Tlie  vast  additional 
consumption  of  the  other  body  in  botli 
manufactures  and  merchandize,  crea- 
ted a  demand  for  a  vast  additional 
quantity  of  different  lands  of  foreign 
produce ;  this  produce  was  in  a  great  de- 
gree paid  for  with  manufactured  goods, 
therefore  the  exports  of  the  manufac- 
tunng  body  wore  very  greatly  raised 
jjt  regard  to  quarUitif,    As  quanlil>- 
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waa  raised^  ih«  MnowU  of  profit  wis 

raised. 

The  various  kinds  of  manofiicturers 
are  customers  to  each  other,  and  the 
enlarged  purchases  of  the  agricultu- 
rists epabled  each  kind  to  add  consi- 
derably to  its  purchases  of  the  other 
kinds.  This  made  a  very  great  addi- 
tion to  the  home  sales  and  profits  of 
the  manufacturing  body,  ana  it  made 
likewise  a  great  addition  to  its  foreign 
sales  and  profits. 

What  we  have  said  relates  to  the 
master  manufacturers;  we  will  now 
turn  to  their  workmen.  It  is  notori- 
ous that  the  wages  of  these  were  rin- 
sed more  in  proportion,  than  the  price 
of  necessaries.  The  wages  of  a  few 
were  perhaps  kept  down  from  the  in- 
ability of  tneir  masters  to  raise  their 
prices  in  foreign  markets,  but  their 
number  was  a  mere  drop  in  the  bucket 
to  the  whole.  The  price  of  labour  waa 
generally  raised  so  much  that  the 
workmen  were  able  to  buy  a  greater 
])ortion  of  necessaries  and  luxuries 
after  these  were  raised,  than  before; 
and  in  addition  to  this,  the  demand 
for  labour  was  perhaps  trebled. 

Ami  now  touching  the  merchants 
and  shopkeepers.  They  buy  commo- 
dities to  sell  them  again  at  a  certain 
per  centage  of  profit ;  and  generally 
speaking,  they  get  the  same  per  cent- 
age,  whether  they  buy  at  a  high  price 
or  a  low  one.  We  of  course  roust  here 
put  out  of  sight  the  temporary  irre- 
gularities caused  by  fluctuations.  At 
a  body,  they  obtained  the  same  per 
centage  of  profit,  while  from  the  vast 
increase  in  the  consumption  of  the 
raw  produce  worked  up  by  the  manu- 
facturers, colonial  produce,  &c  the 
quantity  9f  their  sales  was  perhaiis 
increased  'sixfold,  and  perhaps  the 
amount  of  these  sales  was  increased 
tenfold.  If  the  amount  were  thus  in- 
creased, their  profits  were  increased 
tenfold. 

We  speak  of  the  manufacturers  and 
traders  as  bodies,  to  put  the  sul^ect 
in  tlic  clearest  light  pos^ble.  In  the 
manufacturing  body,  we  include  all 
manufacturers  of  all  kinds-^the  ma- 
nufacturers of  shoes  and  garments,  as 
well  as  those  of  woollens  and  cottons. 
It  matters  not,  if  this  oi^that  indivi- 
dual did  not  increase  his  trade  ;  or  if 
the  profits  were  divided  amidst  a  >,Teat- 
er  number  of  people.  The  questions 
are — 1.  Did  the  dear  com  of  the  var 
incretue  or  iii^uhUh  ihe  aogregaii 
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Jmeimrtd  gnoSt  of  all  deieriptiotu  told     torily  traced  to  such  dcamcss  by  means 
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Uu  amntry,  belk  at  home  and  abroad  ? 
%  Didtit£ dtar  tomoflhe \Bar  ' 


or  dimimA  Ut 

of  the  profile  of  Ike  trader!  and  manu- 

fietiarrMr   3.  Did  the  dear  corn  of  Ike 

■  of  lahiyar  employed  in 
mfiidurei,  Ihe  Aooiie- 
r  ofvagei  paid  Jar  thSt 
liibonr,  amd  Ike  meant  ofllit  individual 
tporkintn  Jor   buying  neeeitariei  and 

t  be  remenibered  that 


trade  and  n 


that  the  Com  Laws  practically 
tax  the  country  by  causing  corn  to  b« 
dearer  than  it  othnwise  would  be? 

Let  UB  now  exnmine  the  matter 
jiut  forth  by  Mr  Jl'CuUocb,  to  prove 
that  the  abolition  of  these  lawa  will 
benefit  every  interest  in  the  commui 
nity. 


iay»— "  It  i«  true  that  if  w« 
were  to  purchase  our  fowl  In  the 
cheapest  market,  a  consiileralile  nuto- 
ber  of  perGoni  non  mgngcd  in  the 
■peculating  touching  the  future ;  cultiTation  of  bad  toiU  would  be 
we  are  merely  endeavourinp  to  ditco-  thrown  out  of  lAat  employment.  But 
Tcr  the  caute  of  effects  which  were  it  it  no  less  true,  that  they  would  be 
witneeied  by  every  one — we  are  mere-  employed  in  some  otbcr  way.  If  the 
ly  attempting  to  account  for  facts  consumers  of  corn  were  able  to  ob< 
which  cannot  be  questioned  even  by  tain  the  same  supply  of  that  ncccs- 
the  Infalliblea.  Whether  our  explana'-  sary  for  two-thinls,  or  three-foarth* 
tions  be,  or  be  not,  erroneous,  it  is  still  of  the  sum  whieh  it  now  costs,  ibey 
an  uui/uertionaiU  fuel,  that  the  dear-  would  most  un quest ionahly  have  the 
nen  of  agricultural  produce  during  other  third  or  fourth  of  this  sum  to 
the  war  did  yield  immense  benefit  to     expend  on  something  else.     The  Mat 


the  landlords,  farmers,  and  husband< 
ry  serratits — it  is  still  an  unquetlion- 
uble/act,  that  when  nicb  produce  was 
thus  dear,  the  goods  and  labour  of  the 
traders  and  manufacturers  were  ren- 
dered still  dearer  in  proportion ;  the 
a^7^Bte  sales  of  the  traaers  and  ma- 
nufacturers were  prodigiously  increas- 
ed ;  the  number  of  workmen  they 
employed  was  prodigiously  increased, 
and  the  aggregate  amount  of  their 
profits  was  prodigiously  increased. 


rffbelive  demand  of  the 
the  produce  of  labour, 
quenlly  the  rate  of  wages,  and  tho 
powL'rofoblainingemploynicnt,  would 
thcret'orc  continue  tlie  same ;  while 
its  wealth  would  be  augmented  by 
tlie  produce  of  the  luboar  of  all  tho 
hands  which  had  been  set  free  from 
the  production  of  com.  Suppose  we 
require  under  the  existing  syetem  the 
labour  of  /ico  millions  of  people  to 
rnise  forly-cight  millions  of  <)uaTte'ri 
of  corn  ;  and  that   by  throwing  the 

eorts  open,  we  obtain  a  large  supply 
y  the  labour  of  ave  million  an/l  M 
hiilf;  then,  as  the  means  by  wliich 
the  consumers  paid  llie  Isbour  of  the 
two  millions  of  hands  could  not  be 
diminished  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
creased facility  of  production,  it  i* 
clear  to  demonstration,  llint  nftcr  the 
full  of  prices,  the  surplus  of  half  ainil- 
lion  of  bands  would  be  employed  io 
some  other  pursuit ;  and  consequently 
that  theproduceof  their  labour  would 
be  so  luuch  clear  ff"'" — ^  much  of 
poiilit-e  addition  to  the  previous  wcallb 
and  ricbrs  of  the  country." 

Oh,   Jove   and   Jupiter,   what   an 

ig  loralliblc !  Hold— hold  iby 

V. 


an  unguetlioiable  fiict,  that  the 
(leamcss  of  agricultural  produce  ena- 
bled the  agriculturists  as  a  body  to 
consume  an  immense  additional  quan- 
tity of  merchandize  and  manufactures; 
and  that  K^tilethejdid  this,  the  traders 
and  manufacturers,  as  bodies,  were 
enabled  to  consume  an  immense  addi- 
tional quantity  of  merchandize  and 
mauufactures.  It  ie  an  nnqnetliimahle 
fact,  tliat  during  the  deamess  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  trade  and  manufac- 
tures increased  in  an  unexampled  man- 
ner ;  and  that  tbey  thus  increased  in 
■inte  of  enormous  additional  duties, 
taxea,  freights,  and  sca-rislu — in  spite 
of  the  impoverishment  and  loss  of  fo- 
reign nuiketi — in  spite  of  such  a  com-     -— .. 

bination  of  burdens,  obstructions,  and     dresdrul  hand,  all-slaughtering   I 
iqjuries,  as  was  calculated  to  destroy     Culloch  !  Slay   the  whole  world  be- 
thnn  utto'ly.  And  it  is  an  uni^uejfim-     side,  if  it  please  thee,  but  mawicre 
iMeJaei,  that,  while  no  cause  can  be     not  in  this  savage  manner  thy  own 
diacov«t«d  for  their  unexampled  in-     uuerrin{' sclE'. 
leaaeitre  ibedeamesa  o/ap-icultural         U  the  ptici:  ol  cuiaV Ttft».^:'A. «« 
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tliird,  the  comumen  will  have  thm 
same  sum  to  buy  it  with  which  they 
had  before  the  reduction ;  the  prices 
and  wages  of  the  traders  and  manu- 
facturers will  sustain  no  diminution. 
This  is  declared  by  the  very  Eoono* 
mist — ^by  the  Tery  Infallible* who  in 
the  same  article  declares  that  if  com 
rise,  the  farmer's  wages  and  other  out* 
goings  ore  raised  in  exact  proportion  ; 
and  that  the  price  of  com  regidates 
prices  and  wages  in  regard  to  othw 
commodities !  It  is  therefore  one  fun- 
damental principle  of  Political  Eoono- 
invy  that  the  price  of  com  does  not 
a£lect,  in  the  least,  prices  and  wages 
amidst  the  traders,  manufacturers,  uid 
labourers;  and  it  is  another  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  same  Political 
Economy,  that  these  prices  and  wages 
are  gOTcmed  hy,and  rise  and  fall  with, 
the  price  of  com  !  Political  Economy 
is  a  most  marvellous  jteience. 

If  the  price  of  com  be  reduced  one- 
third,  the  sum  received  by  the  agri- 
cultural body  for  corn  must,  of  neces- 
sity, be  reduced  one- third.  If  we  sup- 
pose this  sum  to  be  onlv  1^90,000,000, 
the  reduction  would  take  L.30,000,000 
from  the  receipts  of  the  agricultur- 
ists. How  do  the  latter  employ  the 
L.30,000,000?  They  expend  nearly 
the  whole  in  merchandise  and  manu- 
factured goods.  The  traders  and  ma- 
nufacturers would  therefore  lose  the 
Fale  of  nearly  thirty  millions'  worth  of 
goods  annually ;  their  prices  would 
remain  unaltiTeil,  therefore  they  could 
not  increase  thetr  foreign  sales  by 
means  of  lower  prices;  their  ratcof  pro- 
fit and  wages  would  continue  the  same, 
but  then  they  would  lose  the  whole 
of  the  profit  and  wages  arising  from 
the  sale  of  the  thirty  millions  worth 
of  goods,  and  yet  they  would  have  the 
same  sum  to  buv  com  with  after  the 
reduction,  which  they  had  before ! ! 
A  shoemaker  and  his  eighteen  work- 
men expend  yearly  L.300  in  com; 
com  is  reduceu  in  price  one-third,  but 
that  which  reduces  it  takes  away  one- 
sixth  of  his  business,  and  consequent- 
ly strips  him  of  one-sixth  of  his  pro- 
hts,  compels  him  to  discharge  one- 
sixth  of  his  workmen,  and  leaves  him 
and  his  workmen  only  L.S00  to  buy 
com  with.  Nevertheless,  this  reduc- 
tion of  business,  profit,  and  employ- 
ment makes  no  difference  in  the  in- 
come of  the  shoemaker  and  his  hands ! 
\M)&t  a  profound  investigator  is  Mr 
M'CulIoch  ! 


Let  us  go  a  step  deeper.  Suppost 
the  eighteen  Joumeyinen  shofmakcrs 
have  each  15s*  per  week,  and  expend 
68.  per  week  each  in  com.  Three  are 
discharged,  and  fifteen  remain  at  the 
same  wages.  These  fifteen  have  each, 
from  the  reduction  in  com,  Ss.  per 
week  more  to  expend.  They  have 
practically,  and  in  the  whole,  30s. 
more,  but  the  discharged  ones  have 
4^s.  less  to  expend  weekly.  Now  for 
die  master.  Assumingthat  he  expends 
18s.  in  corn,  he  gains  from  the  rtdue- 
tion  6s.  weekly;  and  assuming  fur- 
ther, that  his  profits  only  amount  to 
L.6  per  week,  he  loses  by  the  loss  of 
biuiness  L.«  weekly.  The  case,  there- 
fore, stands  thus  with  the  master  and 
men — there  is  a  gain  on  the  one  hand 
of  36s.,  and  there  is  a  loss  on  the 
other  of  85s.  weekly ;  there  is  a  deatl 
loss  of  49s.  per  week.  As  it  is  with 
the  individual,  so  it  must  be  with  tlie 
body. 

If  com  were  reduced  one-third,  and 
thirty  millions  were  subtracted  from 
the  annual  sales  of  the  traders  and 
manufucturcrs,  the  latter  would  still 
charge  the  same  prices,  give  the  same 
rate  of  wages,  sell  the  same  quuntity 
of  goods,  employ  the  same  number  of 
workmen,  and  gain  the  same  amount 
of  profit.  They  would  not  only  do 
this,  but  the  reduction  in  corn,  and 
consequent  loss  of  business,  would 
enable  them  to  employ  a  vast  addi- 
tional number  of  workmen,  and  add 
largely  to  their  trade  and  profits ! 
Wss  there  ever  such  an  astounding 
thing  heard  of  as  this  Ricardo  Politi- 
cal Economy  ? 

If  we  at  present  employ  two  mil- 
lions of  hands  in  raising  corn,  and  if 
by  the  opening  of  the  ports  the  num- 
ber should  be  reduced  to  one  million 
and  a  half,  then  the  quantity  of  corn 
raised  by  tliem  would  be  one- fourth 
less,  assuming  the  land  to  be  equally 
fertile.  Allowing  that  from  diflerence 
in  fertility  the  quantity  should  be  only 
one-eighth  kss ;  then  with  this  redue- 
tion  of  quantity,  and  another  of  one- 
third  in  price,  the  receipts  of  the  agri- 
cultural body  would  be  brought  down 
from  ninety,  to  about  fifty- two  nul- 
lions.  This  body  would  expend  about 
thirty- eight  millions  less  with  the 
tradi-rs  and  manufacturers.  Granting 
that  the  deficiency  in  quantity  would 
be  covered  with  fort  ign  com,  that  this 
foreign  corn  might  be  paid  for  with 
manufactured    goods,  and  that   the 
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ftmim  nmlucenof  it  might  cren  be  purdiMMfurtliemielTM  it  would  fonn 

in  kil  ilii^n  u  pnifltable  ciutomen  ■  further  lubrrRctioii. 

for  .merchandiie  and  maDufociurec  as  But  who  will  bulieve  that  the  Inilen 

the   ruined  firitiih  onn;    itill  ihe  and  manufBcturtn  could  knp  iLeir 

fortigiwn    would   birelv    buy   nhit  prioet  and  waftei  unaltered,  wtrc  one- 

ihae  Britiih  onn  nnild  no  longer  third  or  one-fourth  to  be  struck  olT 

buy ;  the  mertfatnti  uid  nanufacta-  Ihe  price  of  corn  i    Would  a  diminu- 

rrn  would  gun  half  a  million  of  foreign  tion  of  thirty,  or  Iwenty-two  millions 

cuitomers,  but  they  would  loae  half  a  in  their  aalci  cause  no  Bta};nation  hikI 

niilhon  of  Britiih  onei.    They  would  glut,  no  bankruptcira  and  foro.tl  ulti, 

•till  have  30,000,000  Bubtracled  from  no  ruinoua  depreuion  of  dtnunil  and 

their  bale*,  and,  instead  of  being  able  price*?     Is  not  the  abolition  of  ilio 

to  employ  the  mined   agriculturist*,  Com  Lawa  expressly  calltdfor  on  ilie 

Tould  be  compelled   to   discharge  a  ground  tbatit  will  produce  low  prices 

Urge  number  of  their  work  men.  Never-  and  wage*  i    If  the  tradm  and  ma- 

theleu,  according  to  the  infallible  Air  nufaetuiers  should  reduce  tliiir  pitcis 

.M'Culloch,  the  total  effective  demand  and  wage*  in  proportion  to  itie  reduC' 

of  the  country  for  goods  and  labour  liun  in  corn,  thiw  would  not  have  a. 

would  remain  the  same  I     Now,  as-  single  adriilionnl  farthing  to  buy  otl)i'r 

turning  that  this  demand  should  ra-  tilings  with,  even  lliough  thiir  oaun- 

main  the  lame,   the  country  would  f  i7y  of  busi nets  and empkiyiucnt  should 

employ  half  a  million,  or  a  quarter  of  remain    unaltered.     It  must   be   re- 

a  million  of  foreign  ai^ricultiiristi,  in-  tncinlHTtil  that  to  keep  thi*  quantity 

stead  of  half  a  million  of  its  own.  of  business    and    employment   froiu 

This  he  aaserts.  The  foreigners  would  diminution,  their  foreign  koIii  would 

merely   supply   the   com,   previously  be  increaeed  »  far  beyond  the  Tslue 

supplied  by  the  half  million  of  Kng-  of  the  imported  corn,  as  to  bulaucc  the 

liihmcn ;  and,  at  the  best,  they  would  falling  olt  in  the  sggrrgale  purchases 

only  buy  the  merchandise  and  manu-  of  the  agriculturists.   Such  an  iiicrean; 

faciures  which  the  Englishmen  could  would  be  an  utter  impoBEibiUty. 

no    longiT    buy.     The    demand   for  We  need  not  speak  fartlicr  on  this 

labour  would  tie  the  same,  and  there  point. 

would  not  be  the  leust  demand  for  the  Air  M'Culloeh  maintain*  that- 
labour  of  the  Englishmen,  displaced,  "  When  the  rate  of  wages  is  raised, 
a*  it  would  be,  by  tliat  of  the  foreign-  in  coDsequeiicc  of  a  ri^e  in  ilic  price 
ers.  Vet  the  Economist  aaserla  that  of  raw  produce,  the  rale  nf  profit  ta 
the  produce  of  this  labour,  thrown,  aa  univertally  reduced."  Thia  is  one  of 
it  would  be,  upon  a  market  having  not  the  grand  "abstract  truth*"  of  ibe 
the  least  demand  for  it,  would  be  all  Political  Economy  taught  by  the  In- 
clear  gain  (o  the  country!  This  he  fallibles.  It  ia  asserted,  not  as  ait 
declares  to  be  matter  of  demon-  opinion,  but  as  a  fact — an  an  unqun- 
sintion.  He  hai  wonderful  notion*  tionablc  fact  drawn  from  experience, 
toncbing  the  nature  of  demonstin'  Now,  gentle  reader,  what  laya  experi- 
tioiu  ence  to  the  matter  P  What  was  the 
If  therefore  the  consumers  of  corn  rate  of  profit  during  the  war  when 
ihould  not  have  the  same  money  to  com  and  labour  were  so  exceedingly 
buy  it  with,  after  the  reduction,  as  high?  Ask  the  farmer,  the  shipowner, 
before — if  they  should  not  obtain  the  the  merchant,  the  manufacturer,  and 
same  prices  and  wages,  and  sell  the  the  shopkeeper,  and  they  will  My — 
aame  quantity  of  gomis  and  labour —  the  rate  of  profit  was  then  generally 
then,  according  to  Mr  M'Culloch  higher  than  they  ever  knew  it.  To 
himself,  the  half  million  of  ruined  corroboratetheirtestimony,  hwkat  the 
Englishmen  could  not  procure  em-  iromenee  amount  which  waa  annually 
ploymenl.  It  is  demonstrable  that  paid  as  taxes,  at  the  immense  amount 
they  nuld  not  have  this  aum— it  ia  which  was  annually  lent  to  the  State, 
dnnonsirahle,  that  if  they  could  keep  and  at  the  immense  amount  of  naw 
up  their  price*,  they  could  not  keep  capital  which  was  annually  thrown 
up  their  ules.  Granting  that  the  into  agriculture,  manufacture*,  and 
nuned  Engliahmen  would  atill  need  trade — Could  this  cnonnous  msss  of 
ftod  and  cuthing.  the  value  of  these  jirofit  have  been  annually  realiced 
would  have  to  M  (umiahed  gratui-  oy  the  country  if  the  rale  of  profit 
touilj  hf  their  bicUucn,  fion  whMC  had  been  unWcTtaWj  k^  \\v«  Vmnx 
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point  ?-^r  it  bad  not  been  univer- 
sally extremely  high?  No!  Now« 
what  has  been  the  case  during  the 

£eace,'  whenever  corn  and  wages 
ave  been  low?  The  rate  of  profit 
has  been  low  likewise.  Wheat,  animal 
food,  and  wages,  are  much  lower  at 
present,  than  Siey  were  two  years  ago ; 
the  rate  of  profit  is  so  far  from  being 
higher  in  consequence,  that  it  is  uni- 
rersally  at  the  lowest  point. 

If  prices  could  not  rise  with  wages, 
a  rise  in  the  latter  would  doubtlessly 
depress  the  rate  of  profit ;  but  this  is 
■0  far  from  being  the  case,  that  a  rise 
of  prices  generally  precedes  a  rise  of 
wages ;  and  if  the  price  of  an  article 
cannot  be  raised,  it  is  commonly  im- 
possible for  the  labour  employed  in 
this  article  to  raise  its  wages.  But 
then,  say  the  Infallibles,  a  rise  in 

£  rices  can  afford  no  remedy.  The 
licanlo  theory  is,  that  the  price  of 
every  commodity  consists  soiei^  of 
profits  and  wages,  and  either  must  fall 
as  the  others  rise.  Thus  a  rise  in 
com  produces  a  general  rise  in  wages ; 
a  manufacturer  may  raise  his  price  10 
per  cent,  because  the  advanced  wages 
of  his  workmen  make  his  goods  10 
per  cent  dearer  to  him ;  but  then  iu 
reality  he  exchanges  his  goods  for 
other  goods,  the  rise  in  wages  is  uni- 
▼ersal,  therefore  all  the  goods  he  re- 
ceives for  his  own  are  raised  10  per 
cent ;  he  obtains  only  the  same  quan- 
tity of  goods  for  his  own  as  betbre  : 
his  money  returns  are  of  course  in- 
creased, but  his  profit  is  not ;  he  re- 
ceives only  the  same  aggregate  of  profit 
upon  increased  aggregate  money  re- 
turns, consequently  his  rate  of  profit 
is  lowered.  This  gross  and  monstrous 
error  is  held  by  the  Infallibles  to  be  a 
truth  which  cannot  be  controverted, 
and  they  stigmatize  all  who  dissent 
from  it  as  people  destitute  of  common 
understanoing ! 

It  is  said  that  the  fall  of  profits  is 
universal,  we  must  therefore  look  at 
the  whole  community.  That  the  pro- 
fits of  the  landlords  are  greatly  raised, 
is  denied  by  no  one ;  but  then  the  In- 
fitUibles  will  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  rent,  and  they  will  not  allow 
that  the  luidlonls  belong  to  the  com- 
munity. We  have  already  shown 
that  what  the  farmer  exchanges  his 
commodities  for  is  not  raised  in  pro- 
portion, and  that  his  profits  arc  very 
gtei^^y  increased  in  both  rate  and 
Mtuouat.  But  then,  cry  the  Infallibles, 


if  his  profits  be  above  the  aTerage, 
they  will  soon  be  brought  down  by 
■the  introduction  of  fresh  capital.  This 
is  one  of  the  false  assumptions  upon 
which  they  stand  throughout.  If  it 
be  true,  it  must  be  equally  true  that 
new  farms  consisting  of  land  of  average 
quaUty,  can  be  formed  to  any  extent  at 
pleasure — that  it  is  as  easy  to  form  an 
additional  farm  as  to  form  an  additional 
cotton  manufactory.  The  falsehood 
of  it  is  evident  The  land  of  Uiis 
country  is  already  occupied ;  if  new 
farms  be  formed,  they  must  consist  of 
land  which  will  only  yield  the  lowest 
profit ;  and  if  new  capital  be  intro- 
duced, it  must  be  introduced  by  the 
present  occupiers,  or  others  in  Ucu  of 
them,  but  not  by  additional  ones.  Wc 
of  course  speak  generally,  and  tlie  ex- 
ceptions arc  of  no  importance.  The 
operation  of  such  capital  is  limited  by 
nature  ;  it  can  only  add  to  production 
what  the  increase  of  population  needs, 
therefore  putting  rent  out  of  sight, 
such  capital  cannot  reiluce  the  farmer's 
rate  of  profit. 

And  now  touching  the  merchants 
and  shopkeepers : — Suppose  the  arti- 
cles they  deal  in  are  raised  to  them  10 
per  cent ;  the  purchase  of  goods  now 
costs  them  L.llO,  which  previously 
cost  only  L.IOO.  Their  rate  of  profit 
is  10  per  cent,  and  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  buy  the  package  for 
L.IOO,  and  to  sell  it  again  for  L.110, 
thus  gaining  L.IO  upon  it.  How  do 
tliiT  act  now  ?  Do  tney  give  for  the 
package  L.  1 10,  sell  it  again  for  L.ISO, 
and  still  ^ain  but  L.IO  upon  it?  No: 
They  stiJl  lay  10  |>er  cent,  profit  upon 
the  cost  of  the  package,  and  they  now 
gain  from  it  1^.11  instead  of  L  10: 
The  same  quantity  of  goods  leaves 
them  a  pound  more  of  profit,  solely  be- 
cause its  price  to  them  nas  been  raise<1. 
If  a  grocer  buy  goods  annually  to  the 
value  of  L.20,000,  upon  which  sum 
he  has  10  per  cent  profit,  his  yearly 
profits  amount  to  L.12000.  If  the 
same  goods  be  raised  to  liira  10  per 
cent,  they  cost  him  L.22,000,  and,  in 
consequence,  he  has  a  profit  upon 
them  of  L.2200.  The  same  quantity 
of  goods  leaves  him  L.200  more  of 
profit,  solely  because  it  costs  him  10 
per  cent  more.  This  grocer  practical- 
ly buys  tea  and  sugar  with  tea  and 
sugar,  money  being  the  instrument; 
and  his  rule  is  to  rate  the  tea  and  su- 
gar he  gives  10  per  cent  above  the 
tea  and  sugar  lie  receives,  po  matter 
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what  the  price  of  the  ktter  may  be. 
Here  ii  nunifettly  no  reduction  iu  this 
cue  in  the  rate  of  profit. 

And  now  touching  the  manufactu- 
Ten: — Suppose  a  cotton  manufactu- 
rer sella  a  bale  of  cottons  for  L.lOO, 
the  price  of  which  is  to  him  as  fol- 
lows :  One-fourth  labour,  one-fourth 
the  law  articles,  one-fourth 'duties, 
one-eighth  carriage  in  this  country, 
warehouse  rents,  &c.  and  one-eighth 
profit.  How  is  he  acted  upon  by  .a 
general  rise  of  50  per  cent  iu  wages  ? 

Before  the  Advance. 


'^OD 


Labour 
Raw  articles 
Duties 
Carriage,  &c. 
Profit 

.     L.25    0 
25    0 
25     0 
12  10 
12  10 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

L.lOO    0 

0 

That  part  of  liis  price  which  consists 
of  labour  is  raised  50  per  cent;  that 
part  which  consists  of  tne  raw  articles 
IS  scarcely  raised  at  all,  because  these 
articles  are  produced  abroad,  and  can 
hardly  be  affected  by  our  dear  labour  ; 
that  part  which  consists  of  duties  is 
not  altered ;  that  part  which  consists 
of  carriage^  &c  may  be  raised  one- 
fourth  ;  and  that  part  which  consists 
of  profit  is  not  affected.  The  matter 
stands  thus : 


Jifter  the  Advance* 

Labour         •        ..  L.37  10  0 
Add  1  per  cent  to  raw 

article        .        .        25     5  0 

Duties          .        .        25    0  0 

Carriage,  &c         .         15  12  6 

Profit            .        .         12  10  0 


L.115  17     6 


Here  the  manufacturer  must  have 
L.n5,  17s.  6d.  for  the  same  quantity 
(rf* goods,  instead  of  L.lOO,  and  still 
he  will  only  gain  the  same  profit ;  of 
course  his  rate  of  profit  will  be  redu- 
ced. Let  him  then  raise  his  price  to 
L.118,  and  his  rate  of  profit  will  be 
higher  than  it  was  before  the  advance ; 
as  the  advance  of  eighteen  per  cent 
on  cottons  will  not  only  cover  the  ad- 
vance of  50  per  cent  on  wages,  and 
the  advance  on  such  other  articles  as 
the  numufacturer  has  to  buy,  but  it 
will  raise  his  rate  of  profit. 

The  blunder  of  tne  Infallibles  on 
this  point  is,  they  confound  what  the 
manufacturer  buys  for  the  consump- 
tion of  his  family  with  what  he  buys 
for  bis  trade.  Tney  say,  if  he  raises 
his  cottons,  he  will  only  obtain  the 
same  quantity  of  silks,  woollens,  &c. 
for  them  as  before,  because  the  price 
of  these  will  be  equally  raised,  or  per- 
haps he  will  obtain  a  smaller  quan- 
tity. The  truth  is,  he  buys  no  such 
coods  with  his  cottons;  be  buys  la- 
bour, raw  produce,  receipts  for  duties, 
&c.  and  a  certain  portion  of  monej  as 
profiiy  with  them.  He  buys  silks, 
woollens,  &c.  with  his  profit,  but  not 
with  his  cottons  ;  and  if  the  price  be 
raised^  his  profit  is  raised  likewise. 
Patting  labour  out  of  sight,  the  things 
which  lie  buys  with  his  cottons  can 
only  be  ^ect^  in  a  very  trifling  de- 
gree by  the  rise  of  wages. 

To  render  this  more  intelligible^  we 
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will  begin  at  the  beginning.  We; 
have  shown,  that  if  wheat  were  raised 
from  40s.  to  80s.  the  quarter,  and 
other  agricultural  produce  were  dou- 
bled, the  rate  of  profit  of  the  farmers 
and  landlords  would  be  prodigiously 
raised,  though  wages  to  them  should 
be  nearly  doubled,  and  every  commo- 
dity they  buy  should  be  on  the  ave- 
rage raised  one- fourth. 

If  a  workman,  his  wife,  and  two 
children,  consume  each  a  quarter  of 
wheat  yearly,  tlie  cost  of  wheat  to 
them  before  the  advance  will  be  L.8 
annually ;  if  we  suppose  they  con- 
sume animal  food  of  tlie  same  vdue^ 
the  cost  of  both  will  be  L.16  yearly, 
or  something  more  than  68.  weekly. 
We  will  assume,  that  the  family  earns 
12s.  per  week.  If  wheat  and  animal 
food  be  doubled,  and  the  other  arti- 
cles bought  by  the  family  be  raised 
one- fourth,  the  wages  ought  to  be  rai- 
sed to  something  more  than  198.  6d. 
per  week.  With  such  wages,  the  fa- 
mily could  buy  as  many  necessaries 
and  luxuries  after  the  advance  as  it 
bought  before.  Raise  the  wages  to 
21s.,  this  will  be  only  an  advance  of 
75  per  cent,  and  yet  the  family  will 
be  able  to  buy  more  necessaries  and 
luxuries  than  it  bought  before  food 
was  doubled. 

Some  nutrried  workmen  have  more 
than  two  children  to  maintain,  but 
some  have  none — some  have  only  one, 
and  the  children  of  some  su.^^\\. 
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themidTes.  We  tako  thii  ftmily  at 
the  mean  in  regard  to  the  married 
workmen.  ' 

The  minority  of  flervants  are  not 
married.  To  a  single  one^  haying  ISik 
weeldy^  the  advance  in  com  and  ani- 
mal food  makes  a  difierence  of  only 
L.4  per  annmn,  or  something  more 
than  Is.  Gd.  per  week.  The  whole 
advance  increases  his  expenses  little 
more  than  3s.  per  week^  while  98.  per 

Bejbre  the  Rise. 


week  are  added  to  his  wages.  Hit 
senrants  not  ftiU  grown  do  not  bendtt 
so  much ;  hut  the  unmarried  senranl^^ 
as  a  whole,  profit  immensely  horn  tlia 
advance. 

If  a  manufactured  article^  consiit 
half  of  labour^  one-fourth  of  fordgv 
raw  produce,  and  one-fourdi  of  duty 
and  profit,  L.lOO  worth  of  it  will  be 
thusafiected: 


After  the  Rise. 


Labour 
Raw  produce 
Duty  and  profit 


L.50  0  0 

85  0  0 

25  0  0 

L.100  0  0 


Labour 
Produce. 
Duty  and  profit 


L.87  10  0 

25    0  0 

25    0  0 

L.137  10  0 


Assuming  the  manufacturer  to  get  ten  per  cent  profit,  he  must  add  L.d,  158. 
for  profit ;  with  mi  advance  of  a  trifle  more  than  41  per  cent,  this  article  will 
leave  the  manufacturer  the  same  rate  of  profit  as  before.  The  precise  quan- 
tity of  goods,  which,  before  wages  rose,  led  him  L.10  profit,  now  leaves  him 
L.13,  15s. 

If  a  manufactured  article  consist  one-fourth  of  human  labour— one-half 
of  the  labour  of  machinery,  which  is  raised  5  per  cent — and  one-fourth  of 
raw  produce,  duty,  and  profit,  the  case  will  sti^d  thus : 


Btfore  the  Rise. 


After  the  Rise. 


Human  labour 
Machinery 
Frodnoe,  &c. 


L.25  0  0 

50  0  0 

25  0  0 

L.100  0  0 


Labour 
Machinery 
Produce,  &c. 


L.iS  15  0 

52  10  0 

25     0  0 

L.12I     5  0 


To  get  his  10  per  cent  the  manufacturer  must  add  L.2, 2s.  6d.;  with  an  ad- 
vance of  L.23,  7s.  6d.  per  cent,  this  article  will  leave  the  same  rate  of  profit 
as  before. 

If  a  manufactured  article  consist,  like  tobacco,  perhaps  one-fiftieth  of  la- 
bour, and  the  remainder  of  duty,  produce,  and  profit,  the  case  will  stand 
thus: 


Before  the  Rise. 


After  the  Rise. 


Labour 
Duty,  &c. 


.     L.2    0    0 
98    0    0 

LJOO    0    0 


Labour 
Duty,  &;e. 


.    L.3  10    0 
98    0    0 

L.101  10    0 


An  advance  here  of  L.l,  13s.  per  cent  will  leave  the  manufiusturer  the 
rate  of  profit  as  before. 

If  a  manufactured  article  consist  nine-tenths  of  labour  and  one-tenth  sf 
profit,  the  case  will  stand  thus : 


Before  the  Rise. 


After  the  Rise. 


Labour 
Profit 


L.90    0    0 
10    0    0 


Labour 
Profit 


L.157  10    0 
10    0    0 


L.100    0    0 


L.167  10    0 


To  ^  hb  Id  pet  cent,  the  rnanu- 
bctPKritnut  addL-e,  lAt.;  with  an 
•draaee  rf  L.74,  te.  per  ceut,  he  nill 
obtain  th«  mum  rate  of  profit  ai  be- 
tan. 

If  oar  rttden  will  examine  erery 
■rtide  ooniumed  in  a  family,  they 
will  perceive  that  an  advance  of  twen- 
ty-Sve  per  cent  on  the  arerage  would 
enable  ue  manufacturers  ana  traden 
to  preaerre  the  same  rate  of  profit 
■honld  agriniltnni  produce  be  dou- 
bled, aa  we  have  taid,  and  wages  be 
univeraally   railed    leventy-five    per 

Granting  that  all  manafaetarei  are 
railed  in  the  tame  proportion,  and 
that  a  given  quantity  of  any  maiiu- 
factmed  article  will  exchange  for  only 
the  laine  Quantity  of  other  manutko 
tured  artides  after  the  advance,  aa  it 
exchanged  for  before — what  does  it 
prove?  Granting  that,  wben  this  ia 
the  caae,  the  manufacturer'!  returns  in 
money  are  greatly  increased,  while  he 
only  sella  t£ie  ume  quantity  of  gooda. 


■nred  solely  by  the  value  of  other  ma- 
nufactured atticlei,  without  any  refe- 
rence to  raw  produce,  iluty,  and  mo- 
ney ?  Is  the  manufacturer's  rate  of 
SnAt  determined  by  the  yard  or  huti- 
redweigfat  without  any  r^^rd  to  its 
caih-value  f  Once  more,  we  My,  the 
manufacturer  does  not  exchange  hia 
gooda  for  other  roanufacturei ;  he  ex- 
cbatigea  them  in  the  flrit  place  for 
wagea  and  profits,  by  which  they  ate 
consumed ;  and  with  these  wages  and 
pnifit*  he  buys  labour,  raw  jmaduce, 
and  receipts  for  duties.  We  mea  n  hy 
the  term  profits,  the  profits  of  other 
people  which  are  expended  on  bis 
goods,  and  not  his  own. 

And  now,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
raonnfacturer'i  rate  of  profit  be  really 
reduced,  let  us  teparate  hit  profit! 
from  his  capilal,  and  examine  their 
value  in  both  money  and  commodities. 
We  have  shown  thathe  retains  his  rate 
of  profit — that  he  obtains  the  tame  per 
oentue  on  the  value  of  his  goods — 
and  Uat  he  gains  a  greater  amount  of 
profit  on  the  same  qitanlil!/  of  goods. 
Before  the  advance,  he  sells  );oods 
yearly  to  the  value  of  L.SO.OOi),  on 
which  he  gaina  1 0  per  cent,  or  L.SOOO : 
lhegoodsareraiseaone-fouTth;.henow 
tells  them  for  L.3J,O0O,  and  gaina  on 
the  mne  quantity  L.2fi00.  If  he  tell 
mily  tbe  nmm  quantity  of  goods,  his 


tut.    iV».i/. 

proflta  are  railed  ona-fourthln 

If  he  expend  L.  1000  of  bii  profits  yeua 

2'  on  his  family,  and  form  the  remain- 
I  into  capital,  and  if  the  article 
consumed  by  his  family  be  increased 
one-fourth  in  price,  he  has  hiaI-1850 
to  buy  the  same  articles  with,  and 
still  he  has  L.1850  instead  of  L.  lOOO 
to  add  to  his  capital.  If  he  expend 
the  whole  of  his  profits  on  his  family, 
only  a  comparatively  small  part  ia  ex- 
pendedin  bread  and  the  articles  which 
are  raised  tbe  most.  If  a  family  ex* 
pend  L.lteoo  per  annum,  a  conaider- 
able  part  goes  for  direct  taxes  which 
are  not  raised  at  all,  another  Isrge  part 
goes  for  foreign  anddomestic  luxuries, 
which  consist  .chiefly  of  dnty,  and 
which  are  raised  very  little;  and  an- 
other large  part  goes  in  pleasures,  a- 
musements,  charities,  &c.  which  are 
hut  slightly  advanced.  Taking  tbe 
advance  at  one-fourth  all  round,  he 
has  an  increase  of  one-fourth  in  his 
profits  to  meet  it  The  exchangeable 
value  of  his  profits  remains  the  same. 
But  then  it  may  be  said,  additional 
capital  will  be  neceuary  to  manuGi»> 
ture  thesamequantitvca  goods.  Well, 
the  advance  creates  a  largepart  of  this 
additionaT  capital  by  theadditiona]  va- 
lue it  gives  to  tbe  stock  on  hand.  But 
in  truth,  such  capital  will  not  be  ne- 
cessary. That  part  of  the  cnnmiinitv 
which  pays  ready  money  for  what  it 
consomea,  consists  principally  of  the 
farmers  and  working  classes;  uie  other 
part,  to  a  very  great  extent,  bays  what 
It  consumes  more  or  less  on  credit- 
When  wages  and  agricultural  produce 
are  high,  money  for  payments  isahun- 
dont ;  when  they  are  low,  it  is  very 
scarce,  and  the  same'  capital  will  do 
one-fourth  more  bunness  when  mo- 
ney is  abundant,  than  when  it  is  tbe 
contrary.  Were  a  manufacturer  to 
begin  business  after  tbe  advance,  the 
abundance  of  money,  caused  by  the 
high  wages  and  agricultural  prodnce, 
would  enable  him  to  moke  a  return  of 
L.S5,000  as  easily  as  he  would  have 
made  one  previouslyof  L.30,000,  with 
the  same  capital.  There  will  then  he 
no  additional  capital  necesaary.  The 
same  amount  of  capital  which,  before 
the  advance,  left  L.SOOO,  leaves  after 
it  L.3500  :  it  therefore  leaves  a  ETp^t 
increase  in  the  rate  of  profit,  looking 
merely  at  money.  But  eranting  that 
more  capital  is  reauiaitf,Dow  is  it  ob* 
tainad^  By  the  borrowing  of  money 
wbld^  is  i^,  and  earning  nothing  \ 
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or,  which  is  far  more  likely,  by  the 
creation  of  capiul  through  bills,  &c 
which  otherwise  would  never  have  ex- 
isted. In  either  case,  the  additional 
capital  left  no  profit  before  the  ad- 
vance, and  the  same  amount  of  capi- 
^  tal  leaves  one-fourth  more  profit  after 
than  it  left  before. 

We  have  merely  shown,  that  it  is 
possible  for  tlie  manufacturers  to  raise 
their  prices  so  far  as  to  retain  the  same 
rate  of  profit,  if  agricultural  produce 
he  doubled,  and  wages  be  universally 
raised  seventy-five  per  cent.  But  our 
readers  will  see  that  they  might  raise 
them  still  more — that  they  might  raise 
them  one-tbird — that  they  might  raise 
their  rate  of  profit  from  ten  to  fifteen 
per  cent.,  and  still  leave  the  agricul- 
turists and  working  classes  a  greatly 
enlarged  command  over  necessaries  and 
luxuries.  If,  therefore,  a  manufac- 
turer should  find  that  the  advance  laid 
on  his  goods  would  not  keep  his  pro- 
fits at  their  exchangeable  value,  he 
could  easilv  increase  it.  If — which  is 
not  possible — his  article  should  con- 
tain DO  labour  at  all,  but  should  con- 
sist of  ingredients  not  affected  by  the 
advance,  it  would, without  being  raised, 
exchange  for  the  samequantity  of  these 
ingredients,  and  leave  the  same  rate 
and  amount  of  profits  ;  but  then  these 
profits  would  not  bring  him  the  same 

?uantity  of  nece;saries  and  luxuries, 
f  his  returns  should  be  L.20,000, 
and  profits  L.2,000  before  the  advance, 
they  would  be  the  same  after,  while 
everv thing  bought  with  these  profits 
would  be  raised  to  him.  In  this  case 
he  might  add  two  and  half  per  cent 
to  his  price,  and  this  would  add  one- 
fourth  to  the  amount  of  his  profits. 

We  have  spoken  as  though  the  ma- 
nufacturers would  sell  only  the  same 
auantity  of  goods  after  thus  raising 
iieir  prices ;  but  our  readers  will  see 
that  the  agriculturists  and  working- 
classes  would  be  able  on  the  whole  to 
add  one- third  or  one-fourth  to  their 
purchases  of  merchandize  and  manu- 
factures.  If  their  increased  consump- 
tion, in  its  direct  and  indirect  opera- 
tion, should  enable  the  manufacturer 
to  sell  one- fourth  more  goods,  how 
would  this  affect  his  yearly  profits, 
assuming  him  to  obtain  the  same  per 
ccntage  on  the  amount  of  his  sales  ? 
This  amoimt  would  be  raised  from 
L.20,000  to  L.S1,250 ;  and  his  profit 
npoj^  it  would  be  raised  from  L.2000 
to  L.31iiS. 


Is  there  anything  In  the  drcumstaii- 
ces  of  the  countrjr  to  prevent  profits 
from  thus  rising  with  com  and  wages  ? 
The  merchants  and  shopkeepers  are 
exposed  to  no  foreign  competitors,  and 
they  can  raise  their  prices  at  pleasure. 
The  vast  majoritv  of  manufacturers 
export  nothing ;  tney  could  easily  be 
protected  from  foreign  opponents,  and 
they  might  easily  raise  their  prices. 
The  price  of  manufactures  exported 
to  independent  countries  must  be  go- 
verned by  the  markets  of  these  coun- 
tries, an(l  it  cannot  be  raised,  because 
corn  and  wages  here  may  be  raised. 
It  must  be  remembered,  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  manufactures  we  export 
is  sent  to  our  own  foreign  possessions, 
the  market  of  which  we  could  mono- 
polize at  any  price. 

The  manufactures  we  send  to  fi)- 
rei|:^  nations  are  to  a  great  extent  fa- 
bricated by  machinery  from  raw  pro- 
duce, of  which  the  price  is  governed 
by  the  general  market  of  the  world ; 
their  price,  tlierefore,  can  be  but  little 
affected  by  the  rise  in  corn  and  wages. 
The  rate  of  profit  micht  here  be  de- 
pressed ;  but  it  would  be  so  in  a  very 
trifling  degree.      The  manufacturer 
will  have  his  profit ;  he  can  keep  his 
wages  down  in  spite  of  dear  corn,  and 
he  will  never  raise  them  to  deprive 
himself  of  this  profit.     It  is  declared 
by  the  Infallibles,  that  dear  com  pro- 
duces dear  labour ;  and  that  this  dear 
labour  depresses  profits,  and  drives 
capital  into  foreign  countries.  Colonel 
Torrens  has  lately  repeated  this  in  the 
House  of  Commons  as  a  tiling  unques- 
tionable.    The  very  same  people  de- 
clare likewise,  that  the  price  of  labour 
18  mainly  governed  by  supply  and  de- 
mand. Such  is  that  mass  of  contradic- 
tions, which  is  called  the  Science  of 
Political  £conomy.  Has  then  the  mas- 
ter no  infiucnce  in  bargaining  with 
his  workmen  ?    Are  wages  ever  high 
when  trade  is  depressed  ?    Is  nothing 
necessary  to  produce  high  wages  save 
dear  corn  ?  No  matter  what  the  price 
of  com  may  be,  wages  never  can  be 
high,  except  when  trade  flourishes^ 
they  never  can  be  high,  except  when 
the  profits  of  the  manufacturers  are 
great.    Yet,  forsooth !  the  manufac- 
turer is  to  leave  this  country  when 
trade  flourishes,  and  profits  are  great, 
solely  because  he  has  to  pay  high  wa« 
ges  !  Parliament  may  make  itsdf  easy 
on  this  point ;  for  it  is  a  physical  im« 
po?a\b\Uty  for  hi^h  wages  to  have  any 
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dBtet  worth  noticing  in  driTing  capi-  prodnce  he  bn^a,  and  abniMknt  aU 

Ul  ont  of  the  eaxaitzy.  horn  hia  banker ;  the  oQier  ahtll  bfr> 

If  a  nun  will  look  througb  tbii  dn  in  a  poor  foreign  country,  wbero 

eonntrf,  he  will  think  ih&t  nothing  he  will  hsve  a  iimall  and  slow  aale, 

could  well  be  more  absurd,  than  the  short  and  narrow  credit,  and  tcaroely 

doctrine  that  wages  are  rcKuUted  by  any  araigtancc  irom  a  banker.    The 

the  price  of  food.     He  will  find,  that  former  will  do  four  times  more  buii. 

huibandrj-wagcB  are  nearly  double  in  nraa  than  the  Utter.    We  will  asnime 

one  agricnltural  county  of  what  they  that  he  can  only  do  twice  aa  much, 

ire  in  another,  although  rmts  and  the  and  that  the  rate  of  profit  to  both  ii 

price  of  com  are  about  the  tame  in  10  per  cent  on  their  returns  ;  if  the 

both  counties.     f-Ie  will  find  wages  in  yearly  retuma  of  the  Engliih  one  be 

one  trade  10s.  per  week-^in  another  L.40,000,  those  of  the  o£er  will  be 

aOs. — in  another  30s.— in  another  40s.  L.90,000  ;  the  same  capital  will  yield 

-*nd  in  another  5ob,     He  wiU  find  to  the  one  a  profit  of  L.WOO,  while  it 

these  Tariationa  all  in  the  Kime  town  will  yield  to  the  other  only  L.aooo. 

or  dty,  where  the  price  of  food  is  the  For  both  to  make  the  sameamonDtof 

same  to  erery  one.     He  will  find  that  profit  annually,  the  rate  of  the  one 

thoK  trades  which  pay  the  lower  wa-  ought  to  be  double  that  of  the  other ;  if 

gcs,  require  as  much  intellect  and  skill  the  rate  of  the  one  in  England  be  10, 

in  the  workman,  as  those  which  pay  that  of  the  other  onght  to  be  SO  per 

the  high  ones ;  and  that  they  are  oiten  cent. 

inorelaborioui,ElaTish,andhauidous,  This  will  show  the  abHurdity  of  the 
than  those  which  pay  the  high  ones,  doctrine,  that  capital  will  emigrate. 
These  variations  exist  always.  solely,  because  the  rate  of  profit  ia 
The  exporting  manufacturer  would,  hii^hcr,  and  labour  is  cheaper  than  in 
therefore,  keep  down  his  wages,  rather  this  country.  A  manufacturer  looks 
than  submit  to  more  than  a  trifijng  at  these  mallets,  but  he  looks  at  many 
redaction  in  his  rate  of  profit.  Such  a  others  likewise.  He  might  in  such  a  - 
redaction,  however,  would  enable  him  country  us  Poland,  obtain  a  rate  of  95 
to  advance  his  wages  considerably,  per  cent,  and  buy  labour  at  half  the 
Granting  that  his  rate  of  profit  might  price  it  commamls  here;  but  then,  if 
be  somewhat  diminishedon  his  foreign  he  could  sell  onlv  few  goods  at  home, 
■ales,  this  would  be  far  more  than  if  he  could  scarcely  obtain  payinenl  for 
counterpoised  by  the  vast  increase  in  these  goods,  if  he  coui<l  not  export 
lb  e  amount  of  thcBc  sales  caused  by  withoutpaying  a  heavy  amount  of  ex- 
the  vast  increane  in^he  consumption  tra  carriage,  and  if,  for  a  considerable 
of  foreign  produce ;  and  by  the  increa-  part  of  the  year  he  could  not  export  at 
sed  rate  of  profit  on,  and  the  greatly  all,  what  sdvantages  would  he  poi'sesa 
increaied  amount  of,  his  home  sales.  over  the  manufacturer  in  Kngland, 
It  ia, in  truth,  very  idle,  in  speaking  having  a  rate{of  only  TorSper  cent, 
of  the  profits  of  trading  capital,  to  look  and  paying  double  price  for  labour? 
merelyattherate,  without  noticing  the  None  whatever.  Give  the  agricultn- 
amount.  The  rate  of  profit  varies  very  rista  high  prieeB,and  the  working  clais- 
greatly,  even  in  the  same  trade.  The  es  high  wages,  and  the  manufactuTerB 
village  grocer  lays  on  a  rate  of  10  per  of  this  country  will  make  a  greater 
cent ;  the  town  grocer  ia  content  with  amount  of  yearly  profit,  from  the 
one  of  5  per  cent.  What  causes  the  same  capital,  with  a  rate  of  10  per 
difference .°  Tlic  village  grocer  haa  a  cent,  than  foreign  manufacturers  will 
small  trade  which  lie  cannot  enlarge ;  be  able  to  make  with  a  rate  of  SO  per 
he  haa  a  slow  salt,  which  he  cannot  cent.  Bring  down  wages  and  pricea 
quicken ;  and  hia  ten  per  cent  will  only  to  the  lowest  point,  fill  ihe  land  with 
enable  him  to  subsist.  The  town  poverty,  strip  the  banks  of  dcposita 
grocer  has  a  large  trade  and  quick  and  balances,  and  the  merchants  and 
sale,  and  hia..S  per  cent  enables  him  manufacturers  of  discounts ;  and  then, 
to  realize  a  fortune.  The  one  can  sell  the  same  capital  will  yield  the  mann- 
as many  goods  in  a  week,  as  the  other  facturcr  lest  yearly  profit,  witti  a  rite 
can  in  a  year.  Two  manufacturers  of  90,  than  it  yielded  him  eighteen 
shall  begin  business  with  exactly  the  months  ago,  with  a  rate  of  10  per 
lame capital;  theoneshallbeginin  this  cent. 

eonntrv,  where  he  can  have  a  large        We  have  not  space  to  inqnire  into 

andquick«a1e,ainp1ecrei1ilfia'theraw  the  origin  of  tVm  ta.\£ at  \itiAX.  \ti 
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cmr  judgment,  die  lowest  link  in  the 
chain  of  causes  to  which  it  is  owing,  is 
competition.  Whatproduces  the  com- 
petition? Ahondance  of  capital.  What 
produces  the  abundance  of  capital? 
Great  profits.  What  produces  the 
great  pn^ts?  Not  a  high  rate,  but  flou- 
rishing trade,  <^uick  sales,  quick  pay- 
ments, the  fadhties  aflforded  by  credit, 
banksy  &c,  and  large  returns.  What 
nroduces  these?  Great  consumption. 
What  produces  great  consumption? 
Hiffh  prices  of  agricultural  pioduce, 
ana  high  wages  throughout  tne  com- 
munity. 

We  have  said  sufficient,  we  trust, 
to  show  the  falsehood  of  the  doctrine, 
that  when  wapes  rise,  profits  fall ;  and 
when  profits  rise,  wages  fall.  We  hope 
we  have  proved,  conclusively,  that 
both  can  nse  and  fall  tosetber ;  and 
ihat  high  wages,  and  high  prices  for 
agricultural  produce,  must  necessarily 
add  immensely  to  the  yearly  amount  of 
trading  and  manufacturing  profits.  If 
our  readers  be  not  yet  convinced,  we 
beseech  them  to  return  to  facts.  Let 
them  remember,  that  if  the  doctrine 
be  not  true,  in  regard  to  actual,  real, 
every-day  life,  it  is  not  worth  a  snap 
of  the  fingers ;  and  that  it  has  already 
been  subjected  to  the  most  decisive  ex- 
periment. Let  them  look  at  what  pro- 
fits were,  in  rate  and  amount,  during 
the  war,  and  at  what  they  are  at  this 
moment 

If  the  Infallibles  say  that  their  doc- 
trine applies  to  the  world  as  a  whole, 
we  will  reply  that  it  is  still  false.  It 
never  can  m  true,  saying  nothing  of 
other  reasons,  so  long  as  heavy  taxes 
•and  duties  exist  in  the  world.  But 
they  protest  that  it  is  true  when  applied 
to  tnis  country  in  its  present  circum- 
atances.  It  roust  be  remembered,  that 
their  doctrine  means — that  both  the 
nte,  and  the  aggregate  yearly  amount 
of  the  profits  ofcapital,  must  be  redu- 
4xd  as  wages  rise.  To  prove  its  truth, 
they  must  first  prove,  that  if  wheat 
were  reduced  to  1  Os.  per  quarter— other 
agricultural  produce  were  reduced  in 
proportion — ^wages  were  universally 
reduced  to  2s.  per  week,  for  each  work* 
man — and  nineteen-twentieths  of  the 
whole  population  were  placed  in  such 
a  condition^  that  they  cotUd  buy  no 
forei^  produce,  no  decent  clothing, 
nothing  but  bread,  and  the  least  possi- 
ble portion  of  the  coarsest  artiaes  of 
■dress— then  the  profits  of  trading  capi- 
ta/ would  be  in  both  rate  and  yearly 


amount,  six  timea  greater  than  thej 
now  are.  If  the  Infallibles  cannot 
prove  this,  their  doctrine  is  demonstra- 
bly false.  We  need  not  say*-can  they 
prove  it  ? 

We  have  devoted  much  space  to 
this  point,  because  the  question  turns 
in  a  very  great  degree  upon  it  We 
must  be  very  brief  in  what  we  say 
farther. 

On  the  strength  of  this  doctrine, 
Mr  M'CuUoch  asserts,  that  the  Com 
Laws,  by  raising  wages  and  reducing 
profits,  were  the  great  cause  why  so 
much  money  was  lent  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, in,  and  before  1825.  Were  then 
trading  profits  very  low  in  rate  and 
amount  in  1825?  Did  their  lowness 
cause  the  abundance  of  idle  capi- 
tal? Were  those  who  vested  their 
money  in  foreign  stock,  anxious  to  em- 
ploy it  in  trade  and  manufactures; 
and  prevented  from  doing  so,  solely  by 
the  lowness  of  trading  and  mani^ac- 
turing  profits  ? — Poor  Mr  M'Culloch ! 
what  demon  possessed  him,  when  he 
so  far  forgot  himself,  as  to  wander 
through  the  country  proclaiming  him- 
self competent  to  instruct  it  in  Politi- 
cal Economy  ? 

The  unerring  Economist,  to  win  the 
landlords,  assures  them  that  they  can- 
not benefit  from  the  Com  Laws,  be- 
cause  rents  cannot  be  steady.  What 
is  to  prevent  rents  from  being  so? 
Tlie  "  ruinous  fiuctuations "  in  the 
price  of  corn  \  We  have  shown  that 
these  fiuctuations  exist  only  in  the 
ignorance  or  dishoi^csty  of  the  Aboli- 
tionists; therefore  we  need  say  no- 
thing touching  fiuctuations  in  rents. 
Whether  rents  have  been  steady  or  not 
in  the  last  few  years,  is  a  question 
with  which  the  landlords  are  better 
acquainted  than  Mr  M'Culloch.  He 
assures  them  farther,  that  with  steady 
prices,  rents  will  be  steady ;  and  their 
estates  will ''  not  be  ruined  by  over- 
cropping, and  by  the  breaking  up  of 
old  grass  land  and  meadows  in  high- 

Ericed  years."  The  simple  man  !  Does 
e  not  know  that  the  tenants  are 
bound  by  lease  or  agreement  to  a  n>e- 
cified  system  of  cropping ;  and  are  tnus 
effectually  prevented  from  over-crop- 
ping and  taking  out  old  grass  land, 
whether  prices  be  low  or  high  ? 

First,  he  declares  that  the  landlords 
gain  four  or  five  millions  a-year  from 
the  Corn  Laws,  then  he  declates  that 
they  miin  nothing,  and  now  he  main- 
tains that  the  abolitionwould  be  great- 
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.    ,,  ...       ._    them!     they  will  not  thiLk  lueh  ta  faicreiM 

iinehiiig  Mr  H'CuUoch  !     io  toe  cultivRtioii  of  potstoei  tny  proof 


What  aie  the  sreat 

toflowfraoif  1  n the fint ^sce,  " from 

the  seneral  improrement  thkt  would 


in&Uiblv  mult  from  the  freedom  of  the     been  such 


that  the  people  of  uis  countr;  feed, 
io  ■  greUer  degree,  on  the  root,  thia 
they  did  formerlj.    That  there  hu 


in  crease,  retta  entirely 


nited  t    No !   The  Infallihle  Econo-  If  the  teamen  of  com  compel  a 

miat  admita,  aa  we  have  ihown,  that  people  to  feed  on  potatoea,  how  doea  It 

price*  must  be  one-flfth  lower  than  happen  that  the  inhabitant!  of  this 

tbejF  have  been  in  late  jeara ;  and  that  country   live   m>   much    on    wheatea 

thia  reduction  of  pricet,  if  it  fall  wh<d-  bread,  while  those  of  Ireland,  with 

Iron  rent,  muat  nearly  annihilate  it  cheaper  com,  live  eo  much  on  potatoea? 

We  "  -•                  .  -.    ^.     .    ■ ■  .  .....           .     - 


Would  the  aame  extent  of  land  yield 
(  greater  quantity  of  produce  ?  No,  it 
would  yield  a  imaller  quantity.  Tht 
reduction  of  price  and  quantity  of  pro- 
duce would  amount  to  more  than  the 
Test.  Then  again,  he  admita,  that  the 
abolitiati  mnit  mil  a  large  portion  of 
their  land  wholly  out  of  culture.  In 
the  teeth  of  all  thia,  he  asserU,  that  the 


How  doea  it  happen  that  the  people  of 
Poland,  Pniisia,  &c,  Eeldom  taste 
wheaten  bread,  but  live,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, on  potatoes  f  How  did  it  happen, 
that  during  the  war,  the  people  of 
England,  instead  of  excbanomg  bread 
for  potatoea,  substituted  wheaten,  Air 
barley  breads  To  whatincoaipreben- 
sible  causes  is  it  owing,  that  a  man, 
landlordi  will  reap  great  and  signal  with  Mr  Jacob's  Report,  and  former 
benefita  from  a  tree  trade  in  com.  publication  before  hira, — with  the 
Was  there  ctct  such  an  Infallible  stale  of  England  and  Ireland  before 
heard  of?  him, — and  with  tbehistoryof  the  war 

But  then,  such  a  free  trade  #i11an-     before  him,— «an  seriously  say,  that 
nihilate  the  poor-rates  I    How  ?    If    if  corn  should  be  dear,  for  four  01  "~~ 


wheat  could  be  kept  ■ 


need  pariah  relief !  What  a  marrellous 
irience  ia  Political  Sconomy !  Mr 
M'Culloch  admits,  that  a  lai^  part  of 


years  togethp, "  thesliraulus  it  would 

S'  re  to  the  use  of  the  potatoe,  wonid 
so  great,  that.itisdoubt^  whether 
our  prices  would  not  be,  tin   cons^ 

Suence,  permanently  sunk  below  the 
^el  of  those  of  the  continent  f" 


the  light  land  muat  be  put  outof  cnl-     credible  as  it  may  seem,  the  unerring 
a  rut  number  of  hu»-     Economist  actually  says  this,  and  he 


baudry  labourer*  must  be 
wholly  of  employment;  no  wotk,  aa 
we  hare  shown,  can  be  provided  for 
than  in  trade,  one-fifth  of  the  labour- 
ers now  employed  by  the  best  land, 
will  b«  einployra  no  longer;  and  yet, 
thepoor-rate*  will  be  abolished  !  !  I 

Tae  great  Infallible  next  makes  a 
"  diieoveiy,"  which,  in  his  judgment, 
is,  of  itself,  sufficient  to  settle  the 
question.  This  is — the  high  price  of 
com  gives  a  stimiUos  to  the  consump- 
tion of  potatoes.    He  believes,  that  the 


says  it  seriously.  He  actually  intenda 
it  to  be,  not  an  enormous  jest,  but  a 
grave  and  mighty  argument ! 

If  Mr  M'Culloch  and  his  official 
worafaippei*  wish  to  know  what  will 
compel  the  people  of  Eneland  to  feed 
on  potatoes,  we  will  tell  Uieni.   Bring 
down  the  price  of  corn  until  the  low- 
est ri^nt  is  a  rack-rent ;  this  will  cause 
a  general  bankruptcy  among  the  farm- 
ers, and  annihilate  farming  capital : 
farms  will  then  be  cut  up  into  po- 
tatoe-gardens,  the  agricultural  popu' 
ciJtiva^n  of  potatoes  has  been  tripled     lation,  like  that  of  Ireland,  will  not 
linee  1T95, — that  ia,  in  the  last  thirty-     behalf  employed,  and  it  will  be  con- 
two  yean.  Well,  has  the  cultivation  of    strained  to  live  on  potatoes,  to  abanw 


■o  remained  stationary  ?  Has  popu- 
latioD  remained  stationary  7  Have  po- 
tatoea been  constantly  confined  to  the 
■aneuaea?  If  our  rnders  will  lookat 
tiw  iucreaae  of  population, — at  the 
laisB  infltix  of  Irish  ]abourer8,^4nd 
at  the  vaat  quantity  of  potatoea  now 
tiled  in  the  feeding  of  cattle,  the  adnl- 
teratim  of  baker**  nod,  uid  the  ]*»- 
puttiMi  €l  mreal  utidm  ot  tnide; 


use  of  groceries,  &c.  and  h 
be  clothed  in  mgs.  When  the  agri- 
culturists are  brought  to  this  condi> 
tion,  there  will  be  three  times  men 
workmen  in  trade  and  manufactnrc* 
than  will  be  able  to  find  employment) 
and  the  town-working  clasaei  will  in 
consequence  be  brougnt  to  a  potatM 
diet  HinisteramayaimretheiBielvea 
that  «•  ue  li^t,  \i  'Oeisi  wi!L  vA^j 
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look  at  Ireland ;  and  if  they  will  look 
at  Poland  and  Prussia^  they  may  be 
convinced  that  low  prices  are  far  worse 
for  exacting  ruinous  rack-rents,  than 
even  Irish  uindlords. 

The  great  Economist  protests  that 
the  farmers  have  a  great  interest  in 
petitioning  for  the  aMlition^  and  that 
nigh  prices  are  very  injurious  to  them. 
Why  r     Because  high  wages  reduce 
profits.      The  marvellous  man  sjys^ 
that    this    is    ''  absolutely  certain." 
Wages,  therefore,  will   not  only  be 
raised  in  proportion  to  the  rise  in  corn, 
but  they  will  be  raised  so  as  to  take 
more  from  the  farmer  than  the  addi- 
tional sum  he  receives  for  his  corn ! 
Mr  M'Culloch  is  not  over  well  satis- 
fied with  his  own  exertions  on   the 
point ;  therefore  he  calls  to  his  suc- 
cour Mr  Drummond,  a  brother  Infal- 
lible, who  dives  to  a  deeper  and  mud- 
dier depth  than  himself  in  error  and 
absurdity.     If  Mr  Drummond  be  no 
better  a  banker  than  he  is  a  Political 
Economist,  woe  to  those  who  keep  ac- 
counts with  him  !     Mr  Drummond, 
with  immense  solemnity,  vouches  for 
the  truth  of  his  unerring  colleague's 
dicta,  and  asserts  that  a  high  price  of 
corn  is  positively  injurious  to  the  far- 
mer, by  compelling  him  to  consume 
dear,  instead  of  cheap  corn,  and  to 
pay  high  wages  to  his  workmen.   We 
have  already  shown  the  falsehood  of 
this ;  and  we  may  add,  that  if  it  be 
true,  high  wages  would  at  once  bring 
every  farmer  in  tlie  land  to  bankrupt- 
cy, should  corn  rise  to  L.U)  the  quar- 
ter ;  and  low  wages  would  soon  give 
to  every  farmer  in  the  land  a  huge  for- 
tune, should  corn  fall  to  5s.  ^e  quar- 
ter.   It  is  astonishing  that  the  nigh 
prices  of  the  war  did  not  utterly  ruin 
every  farmer  in  the  three  kingdoms  ! 
Ye  men  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  who  are  still  honest  and  right- 
hearted,  we  have  been  greatly  abused 
to  small  purpose  for  the  strong  lan- 
guage we  have  applied  to  the  arrogant 
Empirics  who  put  forth  these  wretch- 
ed dogmas.     Now,  if  we  could  ex- 
change the  unhappy  warmth  of  our 
temperament  for  the  flintv  stoicism  of 
a  thorough-bred  Economist,  would  it 
be  possible  for  us  to  speak  calmly  of 
theni,  when  sophisms  like  these  are 
made  the  basis  of  legislation  for  the 
British  empire? 

Opposed  as  we  are  to  any  change  in 

Ihe  principle  of  the  Corn  Laws,  it  is  not 

nccesBMry  £at  n^  to  inquire  what  duty 


ought  to  be  laid  on  fbrcign  corn.  We 
must,  however,  have  a  word  on  this 
point  with  Mr  M'Culloch. 

The  Ricardo  theory  of  rent  is,  that 
rent  docs  not  enter  into  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Kent,  says  Mr  M'Culloch, 
'<  consists  of  the  excess,  or  the  value 
of  the  excess,  of  the  produce  obtained 
from  the  superior  soils  under  cultiva- 
tion, above  that  which  is  obtained  from 
the  worst."  Wonderful  man!  If,  there- 
fore, the  land  of  this  country  were  all 
of  exactly  the  same  quality,  it  would 
not,  though  of  the  very  richest  (]uality, 
yield  a  farthing  of  rent.  Omniscient 
Political  Economy  !  how  amazing 
and  incomprehensible  arc  thy  disco- 
veries ! 

That  this  doctrine  is  false  is  demon- 
strable, because  the  poorest  land  in  this 
country  that  is  cultivated  pays  a  rent. 
Land  that  will  not  pay  rent  is  never 
cultivated.  No  lanulord  will  suffer  a 
tenant  to  have  his  land  for  nothing.  If 
Mr  M'CuUoch  be  right,  of  what  does 
the  rent  of  the  worst  land  consist  ? 

He  maintains  that  rent  does  not  en- 
ter into  the  cost  of  production,  but  is  a 
surplus  overand  above  such  cost.  Land, 
therefore,  is  not  capital ;  if  a  man  ex- 
pend his  all  in  buying  land,  though  it 
may  be  L. 20,000,  he  no  longer  possess- 
es any  capital,  and  he  has  no  right  to 
obtain  any  interest  for  his  money.  If 
land  had  no  owners,  and  cultivators 
could  fix  themselves  upon  it  without 
being  called  upon  for  any  rent,  then 
rent  could  not  enter  into  the  cost  of 
production ;  there  would  be  no  capital 
vested  in  the  land  to  justify  any  addi- 
tion to  the  price  of  produce  for  rent 
But  land  cannot  be  so  obtained  in  any 
civilized  country;  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  &c.,  the  cultivators  must  buy 
their  land;  they  pay  a  sum  of  money, 
or  the  interest  of  a  sum  of  money  for 
it,  independently  of  the  capital  requi- 
site for  its  cultivation,  or  they  cannot 
obtain  it.  A  government  may  make  a 
grant  of  land,  but  this  is  the  same  as 
making  a  grant  of  money.  Could  these 
cultivators  produce  com  without  the 
money  they  buy  their  land  with  ?  Is 
not  this  money  as  truly  capital  employ- 
ed in  the  production  of  com,  as  the 
money  they  buy  seed  and  cattle  with  ? 
Why  then  ought  thev  not  to  recdve 
interest  for  this  capital  ? 

Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning.  Dor 
readers  are  aware,  that  in  all  new  coun- 
tries the  land  has  to  be  cleared  before 
it  can  be  cultivated.    If  a  leUkr  get 
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hh  bud  fbr  nothing,  h«  inuit  be  at  an 
npoiK  in  deiring  it,  and  heiouct  be 
at  an  npente  in  erecting  ■  farmttead. 
SapjMMe  that  both  cost  him  what  ii' 
cquiTftlent  to  Ave  poands  per  acre,  this 
ii  entirely  independent  of  thi!  L'X|ifniOS 
of  mere  tenantry,  ami  is  lie  to  li.ivi;  no 
iDterestforit?  If afarmcr takoaCarm 

in  thta  country,  of  what  does  his  rant       --  ^..  -„ ^ 

realty  con  iugt?  Partlyof  tbeintort^it  of     know  that  Uving  it  dc 
money  which   haj  been  exp.-nJed  in     prove  ita  qiialily,  and 


Ml 
erring  Ecoomniat  draws  the  £atae  de. 
(Faction,  that  such  taxes  ai  foil  exclu- 
sively on  Tent,  might  absorb  it  entire- 
ly without  affecting  the  price  of  corn. 
Tax<-s  could  not  ateorb  the  rent,  with- 
ou(  lirivin;^  tlic  land  out  of  cultiva- 
tion. If  a  landlord  could  obtain  no 
rent  for  his  lanil,  he  would  not  suffer 
the  plough  tobeput  iittoit;  he  would 
down  would  im- 


intcrest  of  money  which  I 

pendcd    In  forming  the  fences;   and 

KttlT  of  the  interest  of  money  which 
s  DecQ  expended  in  building  the 
fsrmstead.  He  tindg  tlie  farm  sur- 
ronnded  and  divided  by  quick  fences, 
which  have  been  formed  at  a  great  out- 
lay, and  which  uve  him  in  wages.  tctn< 


lias  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  L.  1 OIH) 
I^ISDO,  and  which  saves  him  in  pre- 
serving his  com  from  waste,  shelleriiig 
his  cattle,  lod^ng  his  family  anil  ser- 
vants, &c  at  least  L.lOO  per  annum 
more.  Now,  puttin):  convenience  en- 
tirely out  of  thequestion,  thelandlorcl, 
by  a  great  outlay  of  capital,  saves  the 
lenant  L.KOO  annually  in  the  cost  of 
production:  thisoutlnymakes thecost 
of  production  L.%0  per  annum  Ic^s  to 
the  tenant  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 
Does  not  rent  here  enter  into  tlie  cost 
of  production  ?  The  capitid  thus  em- 
ployed by  the  landlord  is  as  essential 
for  producing  com  at  the  price,  as  the 
cipiial  emnloyed  by  the  tenant  in  stock 
ami  utensils.  X>and,  buildings,  and  fen- 
ceii,are  as  essential  for  the  production  of 
i7om  aa  horses,  ploughs,  ssed-corn  and 
labonrer*.  The  ctpital,  however,  for 
[iroviding  the  latter,  is  lo  have  intvreiit, 
hnt  (hat  for  providing  the  land,  Sic.  is 
TO  ha*c  none.  -Such  is  the  Political  justicL — putting 
Economy  of  Mr  M'Culloch !  What,  in  rible  crime  and  wickedness  of  making 
ihc  name  of  common  sense,  will  next  a  distinction  like  this  between  mai 
he  called  Hnenct?  and  man — has  the  State  no  interest  ii 

We  must  not  forget  to  observe  that     the  matter  ?     Would  the  empire  pro 
the  doctrine  would  be  perfecdy  erro-     fit  from  the  plunging  of  te 


.  The 
worst  land  that  is  cultivated,  pavs  a 
rent,  and  it  ever  will  pay  one,  so  long 
as  it  shall  iKCultivatnl.  Rent,  there- 
fore, does,  and  ever  will,  enter  into 
ihc  cost  of  production. 

What  are  Mr  M'Culloch's  notions 
touching  protection  to  the  agricultu- 
rists.' If  they  be  merely  taxed  in  an 
equal  degree  with  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity, they  have  no  right  to  a  pro- 
tecting duty.  They  may  have  such  ■ 
protecting  duty  as  will  render  the  du- 
ties affecting  their  produce  equal, to 
the  duties  that  affect  the  produce  of 
the  manufacturers;  but  not  a  higher 

Suppose  a  manufacturer,  from  ad- 
vnnlages  in  machinery,  capita!,  fuel, 
and  gcocraphicsl  situation,  is  able  to 
undersell  the  whole  world  ;  and  sup- 
pose a  fanner,  from  difference  in  man- 
ner of  living,  climate.  &c.  can  be  un- 
dersold by  the  whole  world  :  if  the 
duties  affecting  the  produce  of  the 
two  were  equalised,  what  would  fol- 
low }  The  manufacturer,  in  regard 
10  ihc  duties,  would  not  be  affected  by 
the  foreign  competition;  he  would 
have  a  flourbhing  trade,  and  his  work- 
men would  maintain  their  standard  of 
living ;  the  farmer  and  his  servants 
would  be  plunged  into  ruin  and  star- 
'ation.  Putting  out  of  sight  right  and 
■  of  sight  the  hor- 


neoua,  if  nothing  but  the  first  quality 
of  land  ahould  be  cultivated.  A  sum 
of  money  must  be  expended  on  the 
richeit  Iknd  in  clearing  it,  building  and 
fencing ;  and  no  man  would  cultivate 
it  if  the  price  of  hii  produce  would  not 
leave  bim  interest  for  his  money,  in 
aVDiTiDV  to  the  interest  for  money 
employed  in  Med-com,uteosib,  &c. — 
rmjpl^ed  ■■  tensnt'a  capital. 

rroin  Ihii&lKMsumption,  (heun- 
Vot    XXI. 


Uions  of  the  population  into  beg- 
gary and  want,  merely  to  produce  ttiis 
equalization  of  duties  ?  Political  Eco- 
nomy ! — call  it  political  idiotcy — po- 
litical frenzy — political  thelt  and 
confiscation — political  cruelty  and  ini- 
quity— political  pestilence !  but  pro- 
stitute that  honest,  straightforward, 
invaluable,  old  English  word— Eco- 
nomy, in  this  manner  no  lon^n  '. 

The  fainouii  InlaWWe  »t^«  *v»\ 
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the  burdens  on  land  are  chiefly  paid  ney  received  by  the  furmer  for  the 
out  of  rent ;  and,  therefore,  the  farm-  corn  he  sells,  the  rent  causes  wheat  to 
ers  have  no  right  to  a  protecting  duty,  be  208.  per  quarter  dearer   than  it 
or  at  least,  have  a  right  to  no  higher  a  .would  be  if  no  rent  were  paid.    Will 
one  than  will  cover  their  own  share  of  sny  man  say  that  rent  ought  to  be 
these  burdens.    If  tithes,  rates,  land-  wholly  anninilated  ?     We  think  not. 
tax,  &c,  were  wholly  paid  out  of  rent.  We  will,  however,  throw  it  aside  al« 
the  farmers  would  nave  no  right  to  together.     Although  it  must  be  clear 
protection,  though  foreign  corn  should  to  every  one  that  the  capital  vested  by 
DC  sold  in  this  country  at  10s.  per  quar-  the  landlord  in  buildings  and  fences, 
ter.    Miraculous  Mr  M'Culloch  !  causes  corn  to  be  several  shillings  per 
Having  established  this,  the  uner«  quartercheaper  than  it  otherwise  could 
ring  Economist  argues,  that,  as  the  be,  we  will  not  notice  it. 
opening  of  the  ports  would  have  no  Well,  then,  wheat  from  our  best 
influence  on  the  burdens  which  have  land  could  be  sold  for  40s.  the  quarter, 
been  long  imposed  on  the  landlords,  if  no  rent  were  paid.     Each  member 
and  under  wliich  the  latter  acquired  of  the  community  would  gain  from 
their  estates,  the  landlords  have  no  this  20|.  yearly,  or  a  little  more  than 
right  to  a  protecting  duty.    If  foreign  4^.  weekly,  assuming  that  each  eats 
corn  could  be  sold  in  this  country  at  a  quarter  of  wheat  annually, 
a  price  that  would  strip  the  landlords  If  all  other  corn  were  low  in  pro« 
of  every  farthing  of  income,  and  of  portion,  as  it  ought  to  be  according  to 
nearly  every  farthing  of  property,  they  the  Infallibles,  almost  half  the  land  of 
would  have  no  right  to  a  protecting  this  country  would  go  out  of  culture, 
duty.    Miraculous  Mr  M'Culloch  I  Then,  cry  these  unerring  people,  how 
fiefore  we  take  our  leave  of  this  in-  cheap  beef  and  mutton  would  be !  Of 
dividual,  we  must  observe  that  he  all  the  preposterous  errors  that  were 
pufls  Mr  Huskisson  in  a  very  outra-  ever  sent  into  this  erring  world,  this 
geous  manner ;  and  calls  what  has  doctrine  that  our  poor  land  could  be 
been  said  and  written  against  him  and  converted  into  rich  pasture,  is  the  most 
his  innovations — libels.  An  attack  on  preposterous.     Grass  requires  as  rich 
Mr  Huskisson  as  a  Minister,  and  on  land  as  corn  to  thrive  upon,  and  only 
his  desiru/itive  ministerial  innovations  our  rich  land  could  form  rich  pasture, 
is  an  unpardonable  libel !     So  says  Our  light  arable  land  at  present  pro- 
the  ex-editor  of  the  Scotsman ! — so  duces  a  surplus  of  horned  cattle ;  it 
^  says    the    Edinburgh    Review !  —  so  remotely,  if  not  directly,  sends  a  con- 
says  that  work  which  published  Mr  siderable  quantity  of  beef  to  market : 
Brougham's  interminable  series  of  in-  if  it  were  laid  down  permanently,  it 
terminable  articles  on  the  law  of  li-  would  do  this  no  longer,  for,  after  the 
bel !    Is  not  this  loathsome  ?   Did  the  first  year  or  two,  it  would  aflbrd  nei- 
most  abject  slave  ever  make  a  deeper  ther  nay  nor  pasturage  for  homed  caU 
plunge  into  servility  ?    Whence  the  tie.     It  now  keeps  immense  numbers 
dirty  sycophancv--whence  the   beg-  of  sheep ;    in  truth,  the  supplies  of 
gar] y  attempt  to  bring  the  vengeance  of  mutton  and  lamb  are  in  a  very  import- 
the  law  upon  the  opponents  of  the  Jit-  ant  degree  drawn  from  it ;  for  much 
nisier^  of  the  richest  wheat-land  grows  no 
The  Infallibles  accuse  our  light  land  turnips  and  supports  very  few  sheep, 
of  the  unpardonable  offence  of  causing  If  it  were  laid  down,  it  might  afford 
food  to  be  far  dearer  than  it  would  be,  inferior  summer  food   for  about  ai 
were  our  best  land  alone  cultivated,  many  sheep  as  it  keeps  at  present ;  it 
and  the  deficient  com  supplied  from  would  do  little  more.     But  it  would 
abroad.    We  must  not  omit  to  notice  not  produce  a  vestige  of  winter  food, 
a  matter  of  such  immense  importance.  The  gigantic  mass  of  turnips  and  do- 
Putting  out  of  sight  small  parcels  ver  which  it  now  yields,  it  would  jield 
and  extreme  cases,  the  rent  of  the  best  no  longer :  and  no  substitute  could  be 
land  in  England  is  perhaps  about  three  provided  for  them.    Who  would  keep 
pounds  per  acre.      This  land  in  fair  sheep  in  summer,  with  the  knowledge 
years  will  perhaps  yield  four  quarters  that  he  could  not  find  winter  food  for 
of  wheat  per  acre.     Assuming  that  them  in  the  country  ?   No  one.    This 
wheat  is  608.  per  quarter,  and  that  the  land,  therefore,  would  not  rear  more 
landlord  receives  one- third  of  the  mo-  than  perhaps  one- third  of  the  aheepit 


Urge  import  would   be  necessary  to  flavoured  legs  and  shoulders  of  mut- 

kecp  it  from  being  jery  dear.  An  itn*  ton !     Away  with  cheap  btead,  if  it 

mense  nuTDber  of  swine  is  now  reared  will  not  suffer  us  to  eat  lamb  with  oui 

on  this  light  land,  which  would  be  green  pease !     Give  us  a  beaf-steak, 

mred  no  bnger.    Hogs,  in  the  farm-  or  mutton-chop,  with  potatoes  to  din- 

jtri,   cost   scsrcel;  any  thing   until  ner,  and  we  will  never  repine  because    . 

diej  are  put  up  to  feed;  but  if  they  we  cannot  exchange  them  foT  a  dinner 

had  to  be  kept  by  people  having  to  of  dry  bread! 

buy  food  for  them  from  first  to  last,  But  if  it  were  true  that  the  culture 

bteon  ought  to  be  much  dearer  than  of  the  light  land  had  caused  food  to  be 

it  is  to  pay  the  cost  of  production,  considerably  dearer,  it  would  be  false 

however  cheap  com  might  be.  to  say  that  tbe  additional  price  hai 

What  brought  the  light  land  into,  been  all  loss  to  the  nation.    The  Infal- 

and  what  has  kept  it  in,  cultivation  f  libles  speak  as  though  this  land  could 

The  high  price  of  wheat?     No.     A  never  be  improved;  but  the  truth  is, 

very  Ut^c  part  of  this  land  is  never  good  management,  in  ten,  fifteen,  or 

■own  with  wheat,  it  will  not  grow  it ;  t«enty  years,  makes  it  land  of  average 

and  the  other  part  will  only  Rrow  it  quality.     Lei  a  man  enclose  a  garden 

once  in  six  or  ^^ht  years.     Thia  land  from  the  tighU'st  and  poorest  land  he 

waa  brought  into  cultivation  by  the  can  find ;  let  him  dig  and  manure  it 

high  price  of  barley,  oats,  sheep,  and  well,  and  in  five  or  six  years  he  will 

wooL    The  com  enabled  tbe  farmer  make  it  rich  and  fertile.    The  high 

rovide  turnips  and  other  winter  prices  of  the  last  thirty  ^ears  have 

for  hia  sheep,  and  these  euahled  changed  millions  of  acres  of  wortbleaa 

mm  to  get  good  crops  of  corn.     The  land,  into  land  of  average  fertility; 

market  is  ruined  for  wool,  and  open  they  have  practically  given  to  the  na- 

porta  wmild  ruin  it  for  oats  and  bar-  lion  for  ever  millions  of  acres  of  fer- 

1^,     The  low  price  of  all  these,  and  tile  land,  in  addition  to  what  U  previ- 


fbod  for 


not  of  wheat,  would  drive  tbe  land     oatli/  j^tmised ;  and  they  have  more- 

■'    'icreased  tie  fertility  of 

d  of  the  country.     Haa 


It  of  culture.  over  greatly  increased  the  fertility  of 


lands  has  been  the  means  of  keeping  this  yielded  no  benefit  to  the 
animal  food  at  about  half  the  price  it  Granting  that  each  member  of  the  Ira- 
otherwise  would  have  risen  to,  is,  io  dingpartofthccommunitymaypayan- 
onr  judgement,  perfectly  certain.  Mut-  nually  10s.  moreforbis  quarter  ofwheat 
ton  and  lamb  comprehend  so  lai^e  a  lhanhtwouldpaywereitaprice43s.in- 
portion  of  the  animal  food  cotuumed  steadofSSs.;  and  that  this  may  amount 
m  thii  country,  that  if  they  were  very  in  the  BMregate  to  L.5,000,000  year. 
dear,  this  of  itself  would  cause  other  ly,  still,  il  in  its  whole  operation  it  have 
kinda  of  such  food  to  be  dear.  Bpeak-  tile  effect  of  giving  to  the  nation  half 
ing  of  food  aa  a  whole — and  it  is  pre-  a  million  additional  acres  of  fertile 
pMteroua  to  represent  that  bread  land  yearly,  who  will  say  that  it  pro- 
fbnn*,  wholly  or  chiefly,  the  food  of  duces  national  loss,  or  that  it  does  not 
a  lution  like  thia— the  odtiration  of  produce  immense  national  benefit  ? 
tlw  U^  Undi  bu  caiued  it  to  be       We  intended  to  wj  itw^  «i  "ft^ 
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pointy  but  our  limit*  will  not  permit  If  w«  aiibuiuc  that  the  land  yields 

us  ;  we  shall  perhaps  rciurn  to  it  agaiu  three  per  cent  interest  ou  its  value,  and 

in  a  paper  on  Emigration.  thiit  tlio  annual  rental  of  the  whole  is 

Upon  the  whole  then,  if  the  prices  L.30,000,000  ;  then  the  value  of  the 
of  agricultural  produce  were  brought  whole  is  L.  1,000,000, 000.  Land  can 
down  as  the  Intallibles  wish— if  only  be  mortgaged  to  half  iU  value,  there- 
one  fourth  of  them  wt  re  struck  oft*,  the  fore  here  are  the  means  of  investing 
receiptsof  the  agricultural  body  would  capital  on  loan  to  the  amount  of 
be  diminished  one  fourth.  If  we  Uke  L. 500,000,000,  or  in  purchase  to  the 
these  receipts  at  L. 1 60,000,000  annual-  amomit  of  I..  1,000,000,000.  If  the 
\y — and  we  are  confident  theyamount'to  value  of  produce  be  reduced,  the  value 
nur  more — they  would  be  L.40,O0O,o6o  of  land  must  be  reduced  likewise ;  and 
less  than  they  now  are.  The  body  a  reduction  of  one  fourth  would  sweep 
would  lose  L.40,00e,000of  its  present  away  at  once  L.s^50,000,000  in  iand 
income.  alone ;  and  a  gigantic  additional  sum 

Where  would  be  the  gain  to  the  in  farming  stock.  It  would  make  a 
-traders  and  manufacturers  ?  Each  iudi-  corresponding  reduction  in  the  meum 
vidual  would  find  his  quarter  of  wheat  of  investing  canital. 
lS8.or  158.  a-ycar,  or  about  3d.  a  week.  The  landlords  would  be  left  alnaost 
cheaper  to  him,  provided  he  could  keep  without  income — the  body  of  country 
hir  income  from  diminution.  Could  he  gentlemen  would  exist  no  longer  ex- 
do  this  ?  No.  It  is  proclaimed  that  cept  in  name — England's  boasted  yeo- 
prices  and  wages  rou>t  fall  with  corn,  manry  would  be  annihilated — the 
•  and  every  one  knows  that  competition  structure  of  village  society  would  be 
would  bring  them  down.  The  work-  reduced  to  ruins — our  country  jwpu- 
man  would  have  no  more  money  to  lation  would  be  rendered  like  that  of 
buy  corn  with  than  he  has  at  present,  Ireland — and  the  constitution  of  Par- 
ana the  master's  rate  of  profit  would  liament  would  be  wholly  changed, 
wot  be  raistd.  We  now  place  what  we  have  said  bc- 

Allowing  for  every  thing,  forty  mil-  fore  the  friends  of  their  country.  Whe- 
Hons  sterling  at  least  would  be  sub-  ther  they  be  Agricidturists,  Merchants, 
tracted  from  the  home  sales  of  the  or  Manufacturers,  we  implore  them 
traders  and  manufacturers.  Could  to  examine  facts,  weigh  arguments, 
they  increase  their  foreign  sales  so  as  look  at  the  experience  of  the  past,  and 
to  balance  this  ?  It  would  be  a  phy-  judge  on  this  momentous  question  cou- 
sical  impossibility.  A  large  part  of  scientiously.  Let  them  not  be  guided 
their  foreign  sales  depends  on  that  por-  by  either  tne  Ministry,  or  the  Opposi- 
tion of  sugar,  rum,  cotton,  coffee,  &c.  tion — let  them  not  be  le<l  by  what  we 
which  the  agriculturists  would  con-  say,  or  by  what  the  Whigs  or  Bent- 
sumo  no  longer;  this  they  would  lose,  bamites  say,  or  by  what  the  apostate 
and  the  imported  corn  would  scarcely  Tories  say — let  them  turn  from  party, 
afford  a  balance  to  it.  They  could  interest,  and  friendship,  make  them- 
only  make  a  very  trifling  reduction  in  selves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all 
their  prices ;  aHcl  if  they  could  make  the  bearingK  of  the  qiiestion,  and  then 
a  material  one,  it  would  be  met  by  in-  decide  according  to  tlie  dictates  of  their 
creased  duties  in  foreign  countries,  own  understandings.  Their  decision 
Every  thing  in  reason  warrants  the  be-  will  fonn  the  salvation  of  their  coun- 
lief,  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  try,  or  the  greatest  curse  that  ever  be- 
for  them  to  preserve  their  foreign  sales  fel  it.  If  we  plead  m  vain — if  the 
from  serious  diminution.  landlords  be  unworthy  of  notice — ^if 

The  immense  subtraction  from  the  the  interests  of  the  empire,  as  a  whole, 

salesof  the  traders  and  manufacturers  must  be  disregarded — still  let  them 

would  reduce  greatly  their  amount  of  listen  to  the  millions  of  their  feUow 

profits,  and  throw  vast  numbers  of  subjects,  whose  bread,  peace  and  com- 

their  workmen  out  of  employment;  fort  arc  drawn  from  the  cultivation  of 

this  would  cause  a  very  large  farther  the   soil ;  and  not  oouaign   them  to 

diminution  of  their  sales.    The  glut  beggary  and  hunger,  wiwout  giving 

would  run  down  their  prices  and  wa-  them  an  impartial  hearing,  and  the 

gea  so  much,  that  food  would  be  really  benefit  of  every  doubt,  according  to 

twice  as  dear  to  them  as  it  hiui  lately  English  justice  and  equity, 
been. 


Oft  IkM  Tkmy  of  tUntt. 


Tu  Hit  Editor  of  BlackwooJ:*  Magaxiu 


Few  philosophical  opinions  of  our 
time  h*.Vi  attrac(«d  roore  notice,  or 
been  receiTeil  with  a  greater  unJ  more 
genenl  fkvour,  than  what  ha«  bet'ii 
tamed  the  Theory  of  Ileiits,  Scal- 
tered  hinta  reipecttng  this  doctrine, 
had  appeared  in  the  works  of  sevrral 
writers;  but  it  basbeengcnerallvsuii- 
poaed,  that  until  the  pi;bIicalioii  of 
the  very  ingenious  essaya  of  Mr  Alal. 
thui  and  Sir  Eilwu-d  West,  the  doc- 
trine it»elf  had  never  been  fully  de- 
Tcloped  in  ita  principle  and  coiisc- 
qaeDcea.  This,  however,  is  an  error. 
Great  aa  are  the  talent  and  merit  of 
tbeae  two  gentlemen,  one  of  wliom  has 
long  alood  in  the  Brat  rank  of  writers 
on  such  aubjecti,  neither  is  entitled  to 
claim  the  honour  of  discovery,  ta  re- 
gards the  theory  of  rents.  This  is  due 


these  wi;;es  are  hi^h,  the  farmer'* 
charge  most  be  high  alio.  And  tlie 
inlrinsic  priee  of  his  corn  tnuit  rise, 
as  the  rate  uf  this  expenae  is  augmeut- 


than  thirty  years  ago,  had  explained 
the  syBteni  at  lencth,  and  what  is  wor- 
thy of  note,  had  explained  it  with  a 
clearness  and  precision  which  have 
itol  since  been  surpassed:  and  not  only 
did  this  writer  elucidate  the  princi- 
ple of  this  doctrine,  now  so  celebra- 
ted; but  in  the  conclusions  which  he 
drew,  be  avoided  those  errors  to  which 
the  too  rash  generalization  of  more  re- 
cent authors  bat  given  rise.  His  cs^ 
Kv  appears  in  a  periodical  work,  pub- 
lisiied  in  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1T9I, 
lemed  the  Bee.  It  will  be  found  in 
the  sixth  volume  of  that  work,  under 
the  litlc  of  a  "  Disquisition  on  the 
connexion  that  subsists  between  Rent 
and  the  price  of  Grain,  and  their  mu- 
tual  influence  upon  each  other,"  Tiie 
following  extracts  coToprehend  the 
greater  part  of  this  essay. 

"Grain  caa  in  no  case  be  raised, 
without  a  certain  degree  of  labour  and 
expense,  the  price  uf  which  must  be 
repaid  to  the  grower,  otherwise  he 
cannot  afibrd  to  produce  it  This  may 
be  taid,  in  the  strictest  sense,  to  con- 
■litute  i'/  intrlmic  price. 

"Money  being  accounted  the  com- 
mon measure  of  value,  this  price  will 
be  affected  by  the  auantitv  of  money 
that  (an  be  obtaincil  for  lattour,  in  se- 
neral,  in  that  place  at  the  time.  Tlic 
farmer  must  give  those  he  employs 
wage*  in  proportion  to  what  they  can 
gel  in  other  einp}(>yn]enti;  lo  tbtt  if 


"The  intrinsic  price  of  grain,  how- 
ever, all  other  circumstances  being 
alike,  must  vary  with  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  on  whicli  it  is  produced.  On 
a  rich  soil,  less  labour  and  less  aeed 
will  produce  a  given  qiuntily  of  grain, 
than  they  will  do  on  a  soil  that  is  less 
productive;  so  that,  strictly  speaking, 
the  intrinsic  price  of  corn,  when  con- 
sidered only  in  ibis  point  of  view,  will 
be  different  on  almost  every  different 
ticlJ.  How  then,  it  may  be  asked, 
can  its  intrinsic  value  be  ascertained 
over  a  vast  tract  of  country,  pmnrM  i 
ing  a  diversity  of  soils,  of  varioua  de- 
grees of  fertdity  ?  and  how  shall  mat- 
ters be  so  managed,  as  that  all  the 
rearers  of  it  shall  draw  nearly  the 
same  price  for  their  grain,  end  have 
nearly  the  same  profits  ? 

"All  this  is  effected  in  the  easiest 
and  most  natural  manner,  hy  means 
of  rent.  Jtenl  is,  in  fact,  uotbing  else 
than  a  simple  and  ingenious  contri- 
vance for  equalising  the  proflta  to  be 
lirawii  from  fields  of  different  degrtcs 
of  fertility  and  of  local  circumstance, 
which  tend  to  augment  or  diminisli 
the  expensa  of  culture.  To  make  this 
plain,  a  few  elucidations  will  be  ne- 
cessary. 

"  in  every  country  where  men  ex- 
ist, there  will  be  an  effective  demand 
for  a  certain  quantity  of  grain  ;  By 
fffietive  demand,  I  mean  a  demand 
which  miwt  be  supplied,  that  the  in- 
habitants may  all  be  properly  subsist- 
ed. It  is  this  demand  which  in  all 
cases  regulates  the  price  of  grain  ,'  for 
the  quantity  of  grain  required  in  this 
case  must  be  had,  and  the  price  that 
is  necessary  for  producing  it  must  ba 
paid,  whatever  that  may  be.  Theaa 
calls  are  of  such  a  pressing  nature,  as 
not  to  be  dispensed  with. 

"  For  the  sake  of  illustration,  we 
shall,  in  the  present  case,  suppMe  that 
all  the  soils  are  arranged  inio  classes 


note  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  U,  E,  F, 
G,  &c.  Let  thote  oonv^«Wa&cA,\'& 
the  dau  A,  be  v\ie  mfefc*.-,  '^wr 
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tha  cImn  B,  t,\m  leoond ;  and  so  on, 
decreaiing  one  degree  in  fertility  for 
each  dass^  as  you  advance  towards  G. 
Now,  as  the  expense  of  cultivating 
•  the  least  fertile  soil  is  as  great,  or 
greater,  than  that  of  cultivating  the 
most  fertile  field,  it  must  happen,  that 
if  an' equal  quantity  of  grain,  the  pro- 
duce of  each  class  of  fields,  can  he 
sold  at  the  same  price,  the  profit  on 
cultivating  the  most  fertile  field  will 
be  greater,  if  no  precaution  were  ta* 
ken  to  guard  against  it,  than  could  be 
obtained  by  cultivating  those  which 
are  less  fertile.  And  as  this  profit 
'will  continue  to  decrease,  as  sterility 
increases,  it  must  at  last  happen, 
whatever  be  the  price  of  corn,  that 
the  expense  of  cultivating  some  of  the 
inferior  classes  of  soils  must  equal  or 
exceed  the  value  of  the  whole  produce. 
"  This  being  admitted,  let  us  sup- 
pose that  the  effective  demand  was 
such  as  to  raise  the  price  of  grain,  say, 
to  sixteen  shillings  per  boll ;  and  that 
the  fields  included  in  the  class  F, 
could  just  admit  of  defray inj^  all  ex- 
penses, and  no  more,  when  corn  was 
at  that  price  ;  that  those  in  the  class  E 
could  admit  of  being  cultivated,  when 
the  price  was  only  fifteen  shillings  per 
boll ;  and  that,  in  like  manner,  the 
classes  D,  C,  B,  and  A,  consisted  of 
fields  which  could  have  barely  paid 
the  expenses  of  cultivation,  respective- 
ly, when  the  prices  were  at  fourteen, 
thirteen,  twelve,  and  eleven  shillings 
per  boll. 

"  In  these  circumstances,  it  would 
happen,  that  those  persons  who  pos- 
sessed the  fields  in  the  class  F,  would 
be  able  to  afibrd  no  rent  at  all,  nor 
could  any  rent  be  aftorded  in  this  case, 
for  those  of  G,  or  other  more  sterile 
fields  /or  the  purftose  of  rtarin^  corn  ; 
but  it  is  also  evident,  that  those  who 
possessed  fields  in  the  class  E,  could 
not  only  pay  the  expense  of  cultiva- 
ting'them,  but  could  also  afibrd  a  rent 
to  the  proprietor,  equal  to  one  shilling 
for  every  boll  of  free  produce ;  and  in 
like  manner,  those  who  possessed  the 
fields  D,  C,  V^i  and  A,  would  be  able 
to  afibrd  a  rent  equal  to  two,  three, 
four  and  five  shillings  per  boll,  of  their 
free  produce,  respectively.  Xor  would 
die  proprietors  of  these  rich  fields  find 
any  difficulty  in  obtaining  these  rents ; 
because  farmers  finding  they  could  live 
equally  well  upon  these  soils,  after 
pstying  auch  rents  as  they  could  afford 
to  do  upon  the  iSeids  in  the  class  F, 


without  any  rent  at  aU,-»they  would 
be  equally  willing  to  take  these  fieldi 
as  the  others.  Thus  it  is,  that  rent 
equalises  the  profit  on  difl^erent  soils, 
in  the  most  natural  and  easy  manner, 
without  tending,  in  any  degree,  to  af- 
fect the  price  of  grain. 

*'  Let  us,  however,  once  more  8up« 
pose,  that  the  whole  produce  of  all  the 
fields  in  the  classes  A,  B,  C,  D,  E^ 
and  F»  were  not  sufficient  to  maintain 
the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
district.  In  that  case,  one  of  two 
things  must  happen :  either  the  price 
of  grain  must  rise  to  seventeen  shil- 
lings, so  as  to  induce  the  owners  of 
the  field  in  the  class  G  to  bring  them 
into  culture :  or  a  supply  must  be 
brought  from  some  other  place,  to  an- 
swer that  demand.  In  the  first  case, 
the  fields  G,  being  brought  into  cul- 
ture, those  in  the  class  F  would  now  be 
able  to  afford  a  rent  equal  to  one  shil- 
ling per  boll,  of  free  produce ;  and  all 
the  other  classes  could  admit  a  similar 
rise.  Here  then,  we  clearly  perceive, 
that  it  is  the  price  of  gram  that  af- 
fects the  rent,  and  not  the  rent  that 
affects  the  price  of  the  grain,  as  has 
been  very  often  mistakenly  alleged. 

"  The  natural  consequence  of  such 
an  increascfl  demand  for  grain,  and 
augmentation  of  price,  is  the  convert- 
ing of  barren  fields  into  corn  lands, 
which  never  otherwise  could  have  be- 
come such.  A  much  greater  quantity 
of  grain  is  thus  produced,  than  would 
otherwise  have  oeen  possible ;  and  a 
more  spirited  agriculture  everywhere 
takes  place.  By  these  exertions,  the 
fields  which  originally  ranked  in  the 
class  G,  pass  into  that  of  F,  and,  by  a 
gradual  pro;;ress?on,  they  slide  succes- 
sively into  the  cliisscs  E,  D,  C,  till  at 
length  thty  even  reach  the  class  A  it- 
self. In  consequence  of  every  one  of 
these  steps,  a  prodigious  augmentation 
in  the  quantity  of  com  reared,  is  pro- 
duced. The  farmer  is  also  enabled  to 
sell  it  at  a  lower  price  than  formerly, 
although  he  affords  a  higher  rent ;  so 
that  every  member  of  the  community 
is  benefited  by  the  change. 

^^  I  must  not,  however,  conclude  this 
paper,  without  taking  notice  of  one  par- 
ticular, which  was  purposely  kept  out 
of  sight  not  to  embarrass  the  demon- 
stration. In  the  foregoing  observation!^ 
I  have  taken  notice  of  land  that  might 
produce  corn  without  affording  any 
rent ;  but  that,  though  a  Dhyucu 
posubility,  cannot  practically  nappeo 
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Laod,  in  every  oMOy  while  in  pasture^ 
can  affiird  MMne  rent ;  and  wnen  the 
paatore  is  rich,  among  a  luxurious  peo-  ^ 
pkj  it  can  afford  more  rent  in  many  cir- 
cumstances, than  while  in  corn.  This 
rent  must  always  be  deducted,  there- 
fore^ whatever  it  be,  before  such  land 
comes  to  the  state  in  which  our  rea- 
Boningabove  is  philosophically  just.  If, 
therefore,  the  price  of  grain  he  unrea- 
aonably  depre^ed  by  injudicious  regu- 
lations, while  the  price  df  live  stock  in- 
creases, a  wonderful  diminution  in  the 
quantity  of  grain  reared  may  take  place, 
80  as  to  occasion  phenomena,  that  may 
appear  very  inexplicable  to  short-sight- 
ed men,  and  occasion  alarms  tliat  are 
altogether  unfounded.     The  effects, 
however,  of  such  regulations,  are  high- 
ly pernicious,  because  they  stop  im- 
provements in  their  very  origin.    The 
actual  quantity  of  vegetable  production, 
whether  for  the  food  of  man  or  beast, 
can  only  be  augmented  in  any  country 
by  the  culture  of  corn  crops,  in  the  6rst 
instance.    A  barren  heatn,  if  left  un- 
touched by  human  culture,  would  con- 
tinue a  heath  for  ever.  But  by  the  in- 
dustry of  man,  that  heath  may  soon  be 
converted  into  com,  and  artificial  grass, 
and  all  the  variety  of  useful  crops  suit- 
ed to  the  climate.  It  is  by  encouraging 
agriculture  alone,  therefore,  taking  the 
word  in  its  strict  and  literal  sense, 
'  that  ever  two  stalks  of  corn  can  be 
produced,  or  two  blades  of  gross  be 
made  to  grow,  where  one  only  grew  be- 
fore/    Nor  are  its  powers  limited  to 
the  narrow  sphere  tnat  Swift  in  this 
sentence  assigned  it;  both  grass  and 
corn,  and  every  other  useful  vegetable 
production,  may  be  made  to  grow  in 
abundance,  not  only  where  never  one 
plant  of  these  did  grow ;  but  even 
where  never  one  of  them  would  have 
grown,  without  the  fostering  aid  of 
man." 

It  will  be  seen,  from  these  extracts, 
that  this  ingenious  writer,  whose  name 
it  is  to  be  trusted  the  kind  recollection 
of  friends  yet  living  may  enable  us  to 
rescue  from  unmerited  oblivion,  lays 
down  the  doctrine  in  regard  to  rents  m 
a  manner  somewhat  different  from  that 
in  wl4ch  it  has  been  maintained  in  our 
day.  He  does  not  contend,  as  Mr  Ri- 
'  eardo  does,  that  rent  cannot  exist  un- 
less there  be  different  degrees  of  ferti- 
lity in  the  soil ;  but  he  merely  shows. 


that  where  such  degrees  of  tetility  do 
exist,  there  will  be  a  rent  on  Ae  mora 
fertile  lands.  He  does  not  contend  that 
only  one  cause  produces  rents,  namely, 
the  greater  expense  of  cultivating  leas 
fertile  soils ;  but  he  admits  that  rent 
will  exist  where  there  is  no  cultivation 
whatever,  namely,  on  land  producing 
the  common  grasses :  and  we  hear  no* 
thing  from  him  of  that  most  strange, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  roost  erroneous  m« 
ference,  that  the  expenses  of  producing 
corn  on  the  least  fertile  lands,  regidate 
the  price  of  all  corn.  He  teaches  us, 
on  the  contrary,  that  these  less  fertile 
lands  are  cultivated  because  the  de« 
mand  of  the  consumers  has  caused 
prices  to  rise,  but  not  that  prices  have 
risen  because  these  less  fertile  landa 
have  been  cultivated ;  and  dijl  his  prao«  • 
tical  conclusions,  in  regard  to  the  ef« 
fects  of  increasing,  by  the  application 
of  capital,  the  fertility  of  a  country, 
are  essentially  the  reverse  of  those 
which  Mr  Ricardo  and  his  followers 
have  drawn. 

The  theory  of  rents,  as  laid  down  in 
the  propositions  of  Mr  Ricardo,  and  as 
reasoned  from  with  a  heedlessness  of 
facts  and  consequences,  rarely  found  in 
modern  science,  has  been  frequently 
attacked  in  its  conclusions  and  minor 
points.  But  in  a  recent  pamphlet  *  the 
argument  bus  been  considered  from  its 
beginning,  and  an  attempt  made  to 
show  that  this  argument  is  utterly  fal- 
lacious both  as  regards  the  premises 
and  the  conclusion.  The  writer,  in- 
deed, leaves  his  argument  incomplete, 
for  while  he  takes  down,  he  makes  not 
the  slightest  effort  to  build  up  again. 
He  admits  the  fact  known  to  all  men, 
of  the  different  degrees  of  fertility  in 
soils,  and  the  fact  also  of  the  decreas- 
ing productiveness  of  capital  when  ap« 
plied  to  the  same  land ;  but  he  draws 
not  from  these  admissions  a  single  in« 
ference  of  his  own,  and  seems  to  con« 
sider  it  as  perfectly  sufficient  for  hit 
present  purpose,  to  show  that  the  pro- 
position of  Mr  Ricardo,  as  regards  the 
causes  and  nature  of  rent,  is  unfound- 
ed,  and  so  must  be  rejected. 

First,  He  endeavours  to  show,  that 
even  granting  that  one  of  the  causes 
of  rent  may  be  a  diversity  in  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  soils ;  this  is  not,  and 
cannot  be  the  only  cause  of  rent ;  and 
that,  therefore,  to  reason  on  the  sup- 


*  Remarks  on  certain  Modern  Theories  respecting  Rents  «n.4^\c«v^%K!W>Qi^^^ 
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poddoD  ihM,  it  18  the  onW  etuie  of  that  is  to  la?,  il  k  disproTed  b] 

renty  is  Id  reason  on  a  false  hypothesis,  ing  us  directly  ^  and  of  necessity, ' 

Thk  error  is  termed    y  logicians  an  elusions  that  are  false;  and  sot] 

imperfect  enumeration,  and  its  effects  misesfrom  which  we  reason  caB 

are  thus  illustrated  in  the  pamphlet,  true. 

''  The  mineral  called  lime,  appUed  to        In  treating  of  these  things,  t 

the  soil,  is  capable  of  making  it  more  thor  has  indulged  in  a  tone  of  si 

productive;    but  if  we  were  to  argue  and  ridicule  which  might  wel 

that  lime,  and  nothing  but  lime,  was  bten  spared.  Whatever  he  may 

capable  of  making  the  soil  more  pro-  of  the  reasoning  employed  by  i 

ductive,  we  should  argue  erroneously  he  ought  to  remember  that  man} 

and  absurdly.    Such,  precisely,  is  the  most  ingenious  men  of  this  e 

error  in  this  argument  on  the  causes  have  entertained,  and  do  enti 

of  rents.    A,  gradation  of  soils  we  sec,  those  very  opinions  which  he  « 

or  believe,  to  be  capable  of  separating  confute ;  and  if  respect  for  the 

rents  from  wajses  and  profits,  and  thus  will  not,  a  tenderness  towarda 

a  gradation  of  soils  may  be  one  of  the  lustrious  dead,  should  have  nuu 

causes  of  rents ;  and,  therefore,  we  ar-  restrain  within  the  bounds  of  tc 

gae  that  it  is  the  only  cause  (Mf  rents,  ance,  strictures  upon  a  mere  dill 

and  that  nothing  but  this  gradation  of  of  opinion.  This  spirit  of  ridicuk 

soils  is  capable  of  producing  rents.  Our  of  place  in  science ;  it  leads  to  d 

argument,  as  in  the  case  of  the  mineral,  tism  in  those  who  yield  to  it, 

is  founded  on  the  same  false  hypothe-  tends  neither  to  the  advancem 

ais,  namely,  that  what  is  true  in  part  is  truth,  nor  the  honour  of  letterm 
wholly  true,  and  must,  in  like  manner.        It  is  one  thing  to  destroy,  andai 

lead  to  a  conclusion  that  is  false."  to  form  anew.     If  the  propositi 

Secondly,  He  shows  that,  taking  the  Ricardo,  in  regard  to  tne  nata 

very  data  upon  which  the  Political  causes  of  rent,  must  be  aban 

Economists  themselves  found    their  what  is  that  which  is  to  be  recei 

theory,  they  have  entirely  mistaken  the  their  stead?    Are  the  propositi 

cause,  and  consequently  the  nature  of  iVIalthus  and  West  also  erronec 

rent : — that  the  produce  from  which  with  what  limitations  may  they 

rent  is  paid,  and  tne  rise  of  price  which  mitted  ?  The  problem  is  one  of 

gives  a  certain  value  to  that  produce,  liar  interest,  and  until  it  is  aa 

are  neither  of  th^m  a  consequence  of  torily  solved,  it  is  to  be  fearer 

the  cultivation  of  inferior  soils ;  but  mucn  of  that  perplexity  and  cant 

exist  before,  and  independently  of  the  tion,  which  have  so  unfortunate] 

cultivation  of  such  soils ;  from  which  tinguished  the  researches  of  M 

it  follows,  as  an  unavoidable  conse-  Political  Economy,  will  contii 

quenCe,  that  the  cultivation  of  inferior  detract  from  the  credit  of  the  sc 

soils  is  not  the  cause  of  rents.  and  to  embarrass  alike  the  studei 

Thirdly,  He  shows  that,  indepcn-  the  teacher. 
dently  of  the  direct  refutation,  the  I  am.  Sir, 

whole  argument  is  disproved  by  what  Yours,  &t 

is  termed  a  reductio  ad  dbsurdum ; 
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Civilization  of  Africa— -Simhra  Lioke. 
7b  R.  W.  Hay,  Esq.  Under  Secretary  of  State,  S^c.  d^. 


Sim, 


I  M ATI  been  again  induced  to  ad- 
dress joa  on  the  subject  of  Sierra 
Leone^  and  that  important  question,  the 
'dvilization  of  Afnca,  in  consequence 
of  farther  information  which  1  have 
lately  obtained  regarding  that  place, 
and  my  anxious  wish  to  see  the  great 
work  of  civilization  undertaken  by 
my  country  upon  rationaLand  steady 
pnnciples ;  but  more  particularly,  my 
attention  has  been  called  to  these  suhi* 
Jects,  from  reading  in  the  last  Report 
(the  80th)  publi&ed  by  the  African 
institation,  the  following  passage  at 

**  Every  day  furnishes  proof  of  the  in- 
floenee  which  the  character  of  Sierra 
Leone  is  progreMively  establishing.  The 
encouragements  of  a  peaceful  commerce 
are  bringing  strangers  from  dittant  tuitions 
to  the  Coast,  of  whom  those  who  have 
visited  the  marlcets  in  Senegal  and  the 
Ganabtat  agree  that  Sierra  Leone  is  the 

MOST  CEKTRAL  ANO  THE  EASIEST  OF  AC- 

ciss,  provided  only  the  present  paths  are 
kept  open* 

Similar  and  fatal  errors  are  incul- 
cated and  advanced  ih  other  parts  of 
tiie  same  report.  At  page  fifty- two  it 
is  denominated  "  that  central  part 
of  the  Great  African  Continent, — a 
basis  upon  which  we  may  at  once  pro- 
ceed to  build."  And  at  page  fifty-three 
we  are  informed  that  Sierra  Leone  "  is 
a  convenient  station,  already  provided 
with  copious  means  both  of  defence 
and  subsistence  !" 

To  multiply  quotations  is  unneces- 
sary. These  extracts  now  adduced 
are  a  few  of  the  numerous  and  erro- 
neous statements  made  regarding  Sier- 
ra Leone  in  particular,  and  Africa  in 
general,  which,  during  a  period  of 
thirty-five  years,  have  misled  and  de- 
ceived this  country ,  and  shipwrecked  all 
her  efibrU,  to  do  good  to  AfVica.  They 
form  80  many  unanswerable  proofs 
that  no  experience  nor  advice  will  be 
permitted  to  teach  or  to  influence  those 
individuals  who  have  hitherto  arroga- 
ted to  themselves  the  right  and  the 
judgement  to  do  her  good  ;  and  look- 
ing at  matters  in  this  point  of  view, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  revert  to  times 
that  are  past,  and  to  brin^  under  re- 
view the  system  of  deception  and  de- 
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lusion  which  has  been  so  fatally  and 
80  successfully  practised  upon  this 
country,  in  all  things  wherein  the 
British  settlements  in  Africa  were  and 
are  concerned. 

That  .Sierra  Leone,  a  settlement 
upon  a  river  which  is  not  navigable 
for  one  mile  into  the  interior,  is  a  more 
eligible  settlement,  from  which  to  open 
up  a  communication  with  the  interior 
of  that  continent,  than  the  Senegal, 
which  is  navigable  for  nearly  900 
miles,  may  be  advanced  by  a  Timanee^ 
and  be  believed  by  a  Hottentot,  but 
by  no  one  else  among  the  children  of 
Adam. 

"  The  Sierra  Leone  Company,"  said 
the  Lord  Chancellor  Thuriow  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  July  5th,  1799, ''  had 
done,  under  the  mask  of  piety  and  hwm 
manity,  those  things  that  other  persons 
would  be  ashamed  of."  The  following 
narrative,  extracted  from  the  second 
part  of  IVIajor  Moody's  official  Report, 
published  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons  last  year,  will  show  the 
truth  of  his  Lordship's  observation  in 
a  very  striking  manner : 

'<  I  never  did,  and  God  grant  I  never 
may  again,**  says  Mrs  Falconbridge, 
'*  vfitneu  $o  much  misery  as  I  was  forced 
to  be  a  spectator  of  here  (Sierra  Leone). 
Amongst  the  outcasU  were  seven  tfour 
countrywomcnt  decrepid  with  disease,  and 

so  DISGUISED  WITH  FILTH  AND  DIRT   that 

I  should  never  have  supposed  they  were 
bom  white;  add  to  this,  almost  tiaAec/ 
from  head  to  foot;  in  short,  their  ap- 
pearance was  such  as,  I  think,  would 
extort  compassion  from  the  most  callous 
heart:  but,  I  declare,  they  seemed  in- 
sensible to  shame,  or  the  wretchedness 
of  their  situation,  themselves ;  I  begged 
they  would  get  washed,  and  gave  them 
what  clothes  I  could  conveniently  spare. 
Falconbridge  had  a  hut  appropriated  as 
an  hospital  where  they  were  kept  sepa- 
rate from  the  other  settlers,  and  by  his 
attention  and  care  they  recovered  in  a 
few  weeks.  I  always  supposed  tb^fse 
people  had  been  transported  as  convicts, 
but  some  conversation  1  lately  had  with 
one  of  the  women  has  partly  undece  ved 
me : — she  said,  tlie  women  were  mostly 
of  that  description  of  persons  who  walk 
the  streets  of  London,  and  support  them- 
selves by  the  earnings  of  prostitution-^ 
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that  MEM  were  employed  to  collect  and 
conduct  them  to  Wapping,  where  they 
were  intoxicated  with  liquor,  then  invei- 
gled on  board  of  ship,  and  married  to 

BLACK  MEN  WHOM  THEY  HAD  NEVER  SEEN 


Cwili%aiion  {/ Afrka-^Siara  Liome.  Q&Iarell, 

abolish  the  slave  trade,  is  not  to  abolish 
tlie  VIOLENT  PASSIONS  which  now  find 
vent  in  that  particular  direction.  Were  it 
to  cease,  the  misery  of  Africa  would 
arise  from  other  causes ;  but  it  does  not 


BEFORE  ;  that  the  morning  after  she  was  follow  that  Africa  would  be  less  misera- 

roarried  she  really  did  not  remember  a  ble:   she  might  even  be  less  miserable 

syllable  of  what  had  happened  over  night,  and  yet  be  savage  and  uncivilized*     This 

and  when  informed,  was  obliged  to  in-  will  doubtless  be  acknowledged :    and  it 

quire  who  was  her  husband  ! !     After  may  be  asked  why  I  cepeat  so  obvious  a 

this,  to  the  time  of  their  sailing,  they  truth.    I  answer,  because  the  writings  of 

were  amu^d  and  buoyed  up  by  a  prodi-  the  abolitionists  have  a  contrary  impres- 

gality  of  fair  promises,  and  great  expect-  Bion.  They  speak  of  the  darkness  in  which 

ations,  which  awaited  them  in  the  coun-  we  have  kept  Africa,  and  of  the  happi- 

try  they  were  going  to.     Thus,  in  her  ness  which  she  may  now  look  forward 


own  words,  to  the  disgrace  of  my  mother- 
rountry,  upwards  of  one  hundred  unfor- 
tnnate  women  were  seduced  from  Eng- 
land  to  practise  their  iniquities  more 

BRUTISHLY  IN  THIS  HORRID  COUNTRY.  '*! !  * 

To  deepen  the  horrors  of  such  a 
picture  as  is  here  exhibited^  is  altoge« 
ther  impoesible.    To  expect  anything 


to,  as  if  it  Were  an  unquestionable  fact, 
that  Africa  would  have  been  civilized 
had  it  not  been  for  the  slave  trade  ;  nay 
further,  that  civilization,  Christianity,  and 
happiness,  are  now  to  be  looked  forward 
to  as  the  natural  effects  of  abo]ition.f 
They  say  not  this  in  direct  terms ;  to  do 
BO  would  sufficiently  expose  the  absurd- 


rational  in  a  settlement  so  founded^  is    '^^ »  **"^  ^\ "  *"  obvious,  and  sometimes 


▼ain  and  hopeless. 

When  the  slave  trade  was  abolished 
by  this  country,  the  most  extravagant 
anticipations  were  indulged  in,  and 
the  most  extravagant  hopes  formed^ 
of  the  good  which  that  event  was  to 
do  to  that  vast  continent.   The  civili- 


an unavoidable  conclusion  from  what 
they  do  say." 

"  I  mention  it  therefore  on  two  ac- 
counts :  Firsts  That  the  friends  of  Africa 
may  recollect  the  true  nature  and  effects 
of  abolition.  They  must  remember,  that 
it  does  not  actually  set  us  forward  one 

It  removes  an  aH»- 


Mtion  thereof  was  proclaimwiVs'ar.    f  ^  1"  ""  ""J?*.:    "«'"«»•«»«»<»>:«<■ 

Uin-M  immediateUs  secured.  Oo.   •^15!"%'?!,*.™   1.T  """'""^ 

have  been  forced ;  but  all  the  natural 


tain — as  immediate — as  secured.  Gro- 
vcrnor  Ludlam,  an  intelligent  officer, 
and  who  appears  to  have  been  justly 
and  intimately  acquainted  with  Afri- 
ca, the  character  of  her  people,  and 
the  proper  mode  to  reclaim  them,  took 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  dispel  the 
faul  errors  so  loudly  proclaimed  and 
so  widely  circulated  in  Great  Britain. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr  Zijchary 
Macaulay,  which  every  statesman  who 
wishes  to  benefit  Africa  should  read. 


OBSTACLES  to  the  improvement  of  a  savage 
people,  remain  as  great  as  ever.  Secondly, 
That  warm  and  unthinking  people  may 
be  cautioned  against  a  disappointment 
that  might  lead  to  unfortunate  conse- 
quences. In  the  next  place,  I  would  ob- 
serve, ,that  the  administration  of  every 
African  government  must  become  ex- 
tremely severe,  if  not  extremely  bloody. 
When  so  effectual  a  punishment  as  slavery 
is  done  away,  which  yet,  as  it  sheds  no  blood. 


if     V*^^  ^°**  ^"®  ^^^^  abolition  of    "  readily  executed  on  petty  criminals  and 
the  slave  trade  by  Britain  would  do     in»doubiful  cases,  severe  punishments  and 


y  Africa  no  good  whatever,  but  rather 
the  reverse.  In  a  communication  like 
this,  I  regret  that  I  can  only  bring 
forward  a  few  extracts  from  the  let- 
ter in  question. 

T.ri/"  ^'l?  ?"'  P^*^*'"  ^y^  Governor 
Ludlam,  «  the  abolition  itself  will  not 

prevent  the  Africans  from  still  remain- 

»ng  a  savage  and  uncivilized  people.    To 


MORE  terrible  examples  must  be  introdu- 
ced. Every  ancient  institution,  the  power 
of  every  hereditary  chief,  must  now  be 
sustained  by  blood,  instead  of  slavery. 
It  is  true,  that  through  the  Slave  Trade 
the  punishment  of  many  small  crimes  has 
been  raised  into  slavery ;  but  it  is  no  less 
true,  that  the  punishment  of  some  great 
ones  has  been  sunk  in  it.  At  present, 
an  injured  chief  catches  the  people  of  bis 


t  «  Tho^^o  ir.  «'""  ^"?'  '^"""'^  ^^  y*^«"  1791, 1 792,  and  1793,  page  64. 
AfJicJr/natu^^r^^  r"""?*  '^^^  ^  ''  ^  friendly  intercoursTwUh  the 
inaturaliyfoXriSimafrien^^^^  ""'^  ««  »f  civilization  would 

that  a  -^.WsiS^^Z^  Ln ?r"?^^     ^'  "  """^^^  "**"^^  '^'  '"^'^  '^  «ffi™ 
and  con?uestri^i  ^.r^^        .ff  '  P'T'   "^^  '^"*  "'J""*^'*  retaliations,  war^ 
foJIofr  eSnqu^ts,  I  mor^  reii'ny  lu^^^^^  "'""^  intercourse.     That  cirilixation  will 
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Mighbowliood,  wn4  thus  compels  the  ig-  doubt,  but  from  erroneout  Ticwi,  not 

gmwr  ^  talk  the  palaver,  u  otherwise  onlj  mippressed  the  letter  till  the  year 

his  peopte  would  be  sold.    When  it  is  1815,  when  it  was  dra«red  to  light 

BO  lopger  'w>rth  while  to  catch  them  by  during  a  contention  betwixt  bim  and 

sorpnw^  and  ho^d  them  as  a  pledge  qfju»-  Judge  Thorpe,  but  he  actually  replied 

te.  the  injured  party  must  make  war;  to  Goyemor  Ludlam,  beseeching  and 

.»d  KILL  his  neighbour  8  people  for  re-  cautioning  him  not  ti  write  Any  more 

««^^siuce  be  cannot  M  them  for  satis-  letters  of  this  description.    The  docu! 

«  1  "would  observe,  thirdly,  that  not-  rnn"l''7J!^.  t'"'*'''*^^'  ^"'  ^"  '^^ 

withstanding  all  that  has  been  said  about  ^^jf^^i  It         "^"^  '''"''uH'^5"?'' 

the  taste  the  Africans  have  acquired  for  t^l^Ti      i  ^?k  ^%  T^""^^  ^^ 

European    commodities,  there    is  litUe  ^""^|^  '  select  the  following  more 

reason  to  expect  they  will  rx^Mbem-  ^raportant  parU  thereof  :— 

selves  in  the  way  of  regular  industry,  in  "  ^'^  Dear  Sir,— A  word  in  private 

order  to   obtain  these  com&odiiies.     I  r^spectln^  the   African    Institution.     I 

rather  think  that  they  will  sink  back  to  <*»"not  belp  regarding  it  as  an  important 

their  former  state,  which  is  still  the  state  ^'^^'p'^E.     We  have  many  zealous  friends 

of  the  nations  two  or  three  hundred  miles  *"  *'»  *^'^  '"  ™"'^  ■"<!  influence,  who,  I 

inland.   They  will  weave  their  own  cloth,  *""  persuaded,  are  anxious  to  do  what 

nise  their  own  tobacco,  smelt  their  own  ""  ^.  ^^"e  both  for  the  Colony  and 

iron,  and  resume  their  bows  and  arrows.  ^°'*  Africa.     Mr  Perceval  and  Mr  Can- 

Be  it  remembered,  that  the  greatest  de-  n"»gare  with  us  decidedly.*  Lord  Castle- 

mand  for  their  rice,  (the  *  staple  of  the  f^agh,   with   whom  our  business   mor« 

country')  is  to  supply  the  slaves  while  immediately  lies,  is  good  humoured  and 

kept  in  factories,  or  during  the  middle  f omplying  i  but  his  secretary,  Mr  Cooke, 

passage.     The  collection  of  rude  produce  *^  ^  ^**^»  bostile  to  the  whole  thing,  and 

is  not  industry ;  and  if  it  were,  how  con-  "»*/  ^  disposed  to  seize  any  circumstance 

temptible  is  iu  quantity,  and  how  easily  which  will  put  it  in  his  power  to  do  us 

is  the  market  overstocked  with  every  sort  >""cbief.   You  will  see  how  very  import- 

except  ivory.     What  inducement,  then,  »"^  »'  "  to  l>e  aware  of  this  in  your  com- 

can  they  have  to  regular  industry!  Its  inunications  with  governmenL     Indeed, 

present  self-denial  is  torment :  its  future  ^  »'^  ^^   ostensible  letters  you  write, 

advantages  they  have  no  relish  for."  whether  to  Lord  Castlerras^h,  the  African 

••  Secondly,  tiie  abolition  will  retard  the  Institution,  or  myself,  it  will  be  right  to 

progress  of  cultivation   within  the  co-  consider  the  effect  of  what  you  say  oa 

lony;  for  it  will  render  cultivation  more  l"^ewarm  friends,  and  in  the  hands  of 

hazardous,  and  trade  more  profitable."  secret  enemies,  for  such  will  unavoidably 

"  The   Colonists,    at    least   the   Nova  ™*^  '^*"**  "*     ^^^^  own  mind  will  sug- 

Scofians,   always  averse   to  cultivation,  K®*^  '^  you  the  guards,  limitations,  and 

catch  eagerly  at'  every  pretence  of  hazard  exceptions  with  which  what  I  now  say 

to  excuse  their  neglect  of  it.  Many  years'  *J»o"3?  ^  received.     I  have  no  doubt 

experience  has  shown  us  how  easily  our  that  Government  will  be  disposed  to  adopt 

GrumeitoM   have  been    driven   away  by  ^7  plan  which  we  may  propose  to  them, 

every  alarm  ;  and  without  a  constant  sup-  ?'*^»  '^P**^^  ^^  Africa,  provided  we  will 

ply  of  labourers,  cultivation  cannot  sue  ^"^  »^^»  T"^^  ^***  TROUBLE  or  think- 

eeed.     It  follows,  I  think,  that  the  abo-  ^^^'     This  you  will  see  to  be   hiohlt 

lition  will  be  of  little  benefit  to  Africa,  "mportant  ! !  "f 

unless  some  plan  for  its  improvement  and  To  save  a  whole  administration  *'  tko 

civilization  be  vigorously  acted  upon.***  trouble  of  thinking"  was  a  bold  at- 

The  truths  here  brought  forward  tempt^  and  to  succeed  in  the  object 

are  undeniable,  and  fortunate  it  would  was  what  few^  very  few  could  have 

have  been  for  Africa  had  the  counsel  anticipated.     After  this  exposS,  who 

here  given  been  attended  to.    Instead  will  say  that  deception  has  not  been 

of  this  being  the  case,  however^  Mr  practised    in    all    things    concerning 

Macaulay,  to  whom  the  letter  was  ad-  Africa  ?  It  was  impossible  tbataucceas 

drtabed,  from  philanthropic  feelings  no  could  attend   the  formation  of  any 


*  See  Macaulay*s  Letter   to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  App.  pp.  48^-57.    Port 
Thornton,  Sierra  Leone,  Apiil  11,  1807. 
t  L(*tter,  Macaulay  to  Ludlam,    *'  Loadon,  November  4,   1807.**-^£NDOftfEU 
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settlement  ruled  Sy  iustnictions  like 
these.  It  is  full  time  that  this  tm- 
perium  in  imperio  was  aoiiihilated.  It 
is  onconstitutiona]^  it  is  dangerous,  it 
is  disgraceful,  and  cannot  be  tolerated 
in  any  right-ordered  community. 

I  am,  however,  unwilling  to  believe 
that  those  who  had  or  who  assumed 
the  direction  of  African  afiairs  iu  Great 
Britain,  wilfully  deceived  this  country ; 
but  from  ignorance  or  obstinacy  they 
certainly  did  so.  They  continued  the 
deception  in  face  of  the  most  pointed 
information  to.the  contrary,  and  when, 
without  the  aid  of  such  testimony, 
their  total  want  of  success  and  their 
known  failure  in  every  agricultural 
scheme  and  pursuit,  ana  in  every  at- 
tempt to  spread  knowledge  beyond, 
Ttky  within,  the  narrow  limits  of  the 
ooiony,  should  have  taught  them  that 
they  were  either  wrong  or  that  they 
were  deceived.  But  they  could  not 
bring  their  minds  to  acknowledge  their 
error.  The  deception  continudl— the' 
delusion  increased — day  after  day, 
month  following  month,  and  year  suc- 
ceeding year,  the  mischief  proceeded, 
the  mania  raged— falsehood  was  pro- 
pagated— truUi  concealed.  Sierra  Le- 
one was  described  as  a  paradise,  where 
wickedness  and  ignorance  were  un- 
known,* the  slave  trade  was  nearly 
annihilated,  and  Africa  was  already  ci- 
vilized, when  lo !  the  veU  is  torn  as- 
under, and  it  is  found,  that  th^  slave 
trade,  instead  of  being  diminished  is 
QUADaurLEi) — Africa  stands  the  same 
as  it  stood  forty  years  ago,  and  Sierra 
Leone  with  the  blacks  congregated 
there,  and  maintained  at  a  vast  ex- 
pense by  this  country,  produces 
nothing  nrom  its  soil — ^in  fact,  it  has 
no  soil  fit  to  produce  any  valuable 
produce,t  while  pestilence  so  irresist- 
ible and  destructive  dwells  in  Uie 
place,  that  no  skiU  can  baffle  it,  no 
medicine  can  cure  it,  and  no  human 
constitution  can  withstand  it !  The 
civilization  of  the  settlement  is  found 
to  be  a  phantom,  its  improvements  so 
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many  dreams,  its  industry  an  idle 
tale,  and  (mly  the  extravagance  of  iu 
expenditure  true.  From  authority 
whicli  cannot  be  controverted,  from* 
information  which  cannot  be  contra* 
dieted,  wlule  truth  is  adhered  to,  the 
facts  here  stated  have  been  placed  be- 
fore you  and  before  the  puUic. 

It  would  be  endless,  and  would 
occupy  too  much  of  your  valuable 
time,  to  advert  to  the  numerous  in- 
stances in  which  the  Reporter  of  the 
African  Institution  has  deceived,  or 
has  been  deceived.  The  following 
(see  die  iSth  Report,  App.  page 
^3)  extracted  from  a  narrative  pub- 
lished by  an  honest  unsuspecting 
Quaker,  who  had  visited  Sierra  Le- 
one in  1821,  is  adduced  in  proof: 
"  George  Caulker,  a  native  man 
of  rank,  is  translating  into  another 
dialect  of  the  BuUum,  some  parts  of 
the  Scriptures."  George,  however,  it 
would  appear,  did  not  long  continue 
at  this  laudable  employment,  for  in 
the  20th  Report,  page  86,  we  find  it 
stated,  that  ''  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Peninsula  (extent  twenty-six  miles 
by  twenty!)  were  seized  and  sold 
by  the  Caulkers;"  and  by  the  treaty 
concluded  between  General  Turner 
and  the  petty  chiefs  whom  he  had  at- 
tacked and  vanquished,  (concluded 
September  25th,  and  ratified  October 
5th  1825,)  we  find  that  this  same 
*'  Qeorge  S.  Caulker,  a  native  man  of 
rank,"  was  ''  Chief  of  Tasso  and  Phm- 
tation  Islands,"  and  one  of  the  most 
notorious  slave-dealers  and  catchers 
on  that  part  of  the  coast !  His  name 
stands  amongst  the  names  of  the  other 
chiefs  affixed  to  the  treaty,  he  being 
the  only  one  of  the  number  who  could 
write!  I 

That  the  elements  of  commercial 
and  agricultural  labour  abound  in 
Africa,  is  unquestionable.  The  Afri- 
can Institution,  in  their  2d  Report, 
enumerate  these  as  follows  :^-^*  Cot- 
ton, with  the  mode  of  raising  which 
tree  the  natives  of  the  western  coast 


*  «  From  the  testimony  of  numerous  and  impartial  witnesses,  it  appears  that  the 
poor  unmstructed  natives,  who  were  rescued  from  the  holds  of  slave  ship*,  and 
planted  in  that  land  of  light,  and  truth,  and  liberty,  are  promptly  and  amply 
rewarding  the  benevolent  labours  of  their  instructors ;  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  tlic 
blessings  of  a  British  Constitution  both  in  Church  and  State,  transplanted  for  the 
Jirtt  lime  into  the  soil  and  climate  of  Africa,  are,  from  the  root  of  Christian  prin- 
ciple, bringuig  forth  the  blessed  fruits  of  honest  industry,  and  of  social  and  domestic 
comfort"— 16<A  Rejiort  African  Institviian,  p.  iS, 

f  A  Box  of  this  soil  has,  I  am  informed,  been  brought  to  the  Colonial  'Office. 
iou  tuny  therefore  ascertain  the  fact. 
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n  almost  ttuietrtaUy  ae*  pnrcd !  Thui  our  eoninictw  with  her 

"  Indigo,  whidigrowtwild  du  been  iitcTtatrdl 
t  ereij  put  of  the  AAicu         Why  i»  this?     "  Wakt  at  C4pi- 

ifi^,  nee,  lunr^cine,  palm-  tal  ahm  LtiEuRE,"  uyi  the  African 

oil,  beea  nax,  ivorj,  oye-voodiof  va-  Inititution  Bepotler  in  ihe  SOth  Ite- 

riona  kinda,  tuober  M  valaable  de-  part,iwgeBO,"lieepibacktbeprogte*i 

iCTiptiaoa,  potadi,  gnm-Senegal,  Ua-  of  agriculture,    notwitfaitanJing  the 

lagnetta  pe|nw,  Cayenne  ditto — gin-  favot^r  »hown  to  it  by  General  Tnt>< 

ger,  caitOT  oil,  mutik,  atraw-root,  tapi-  ncr ;  and  amonK  the  many  otho'  d^ 

oea,  tobacco,  nntmeg,  dnnamon.  In-  roandi  on  the  Umited  meani  of  the 

diao  cotn,  hitlea,  &c  &c.,  and  fruita  Colony,  aurPiciiHT  meams  haTe  not 

inmunenble.  CocbinealandBilkmight  hitherto  existed  of  locating  the  tU- 

alao  be  reared  there ;  and  gold  duat  lages  and  opening  plautatious  in  the 

ia   abandant  in  various  parti."     All  viUages  under  expencocedcultivalon, 

these  things  are  onqucstioiiably  to  be  capable  of  devoting  and  superintend- 

fonnd  in  TBiioUB  quarten  of  [Topical  inp  the  growth  of  tropical  exports." 

Africa;  and  according  to  the  lit  lie-  "  Want  of  capital!"     Thii  iaimpoa- 

prat  of  the  Institution,  pages  fiO  and  aible,   when    we    remember    that    a 

51,    "  aa   the    aettleme&t    of    Sierra  "   TaoricAL   Free   Ljboub   Com- 

Leone  has  shown  that  not  only  provi-  rxvi,"  with  a  capital  of  foi;b  iiil> 

lions,  but  the  Tarious  artictea  of  ex-  lions,  wbb  formed  nearly  three  years 

port  which  we  now  bring  from  the  ego,  in  ordsr  to  carry  on  agcicultuie 

West  Indies,  may  be   reared  on  the  in  thih  their  favourite  ipot !     Want 

AiHcan  coaat;"  and  as  "it  hai  dr-  "  of  leiaure !"  ^Vbat  mockery  !  Why, 

meiutraled  that  negroes  in  a  state  of  they  have  taken  thirty-five  years  to 

fteedom  may  be  induced  to  labour  in  repose  and  to  think  upon  it,  which  is 

thefield  ;" — to  it  was  to  have  been  ex-  surely  "  leisure"  sufGcient ! 
prcted  that  all  ihoM  productions,  bo         It  is  impossible  that  capitnl  can  be 

much  coveted  by  the  natives  of  the  wanting  in  a  place  so  patronised,— in 

temperate   sones,   nould    have    been  a  place  where  cotton  grows  abundant, 

pnxluced  abundantly.  and  which,  according  to  the  Tth  He- 

With  such  an  unbounded  field  and  port,  p.  35,  when  brought  to  England, 

full  scope  before  ua,  however,  iliU  no-  "  told  at  a  very  fair  jirice,"  and  for 

thing  has  been  done.     It  ii  a  lament-  which  article  there  has  always  been  a 

aUe  tact,  that  our  trade  with  the  Afri-  most  extensive  demand.  Capital  could 

can  coast,  exclusive  of  the  traffic  for  not  he  wanting  to  carry  on  cultivation 

slam,  BO  far  back  as  the  year  1790,  In  a  settlement  where  indigo,  a  most 

waa  greater  than  what  it  is  at  present,  valuable  article  of  commerce,   is  so 

The  African  Institution    Beport  for  abundant,  that  it  grows  wild  even  in 

1896,  at  page  81,  states  the  import  of  tha  streets  ot  Freetown  ;  and  which, 

gold  dust  from  Starrs  Leone  in  18S5  when  once  planted,  can  scarci:ly  ever 

St  L.90,000;    and  a  writer  in  the  be  rooted  out.    Capital  could  not  be 

Siena  Leone  Gazette  of  June  17ih  wanting  to  employ  in  a  settlement, 

1636,   slates,  the  gold  dust  exported  where,  according  ID  the  3d  Report,  p. 

from  the  coast  of  Africa  to  Britain  at  18,  "sevetalvarieliesot'coFFeE,  oneof 

from  L.BO  to  L.10(i,UUU.     The  avc-  a  kind  not  inferior,  it  is  supposed,  to 

rage  imports  from  the  whole  western  the  Aloclia,  aie  found  growing  wild 

coast  for  four  years,  ending  1835,  is  in  the  mountains  of  Sierra  Leone," — 

I»IS4,33T,   (Pari.   Papers    1825  ond  ao  superior  to  othir  cofR-e,  in  fact, 

1826),  which  gives  the  tiital  present  that  (see  Tth  lie  port,  ]     "'^   '"   '*" 

value  of  the  trade  at  L.?24,»3e.  Fiom  British  market   "  it  bi 

the  lleport  of  the  Commitlee  of  the  high  price — lOls.   p4^r 

Privy  Council  of  1189, on  the  .African  higher  than  the  best  Jamaica!"  Yet, 

$la*e  Trade,  we  find  that  the  imporlB  notwithstanding  this,   the  writer  in 

from   Africa  were  ihen   in  gold  dust  the    Sierra    Leone    Gawtte    already 

L.200,000,    and    in   various  articles,  alluded    to,   candidly    admits,     that 

suehasivory,&c.  &c.aboulL.10S,000  the  only   coffte   ever   exported   from 

more,  together  L.3U1>,0U(),   or  above  "  Sierra   Lecni-,   and   itu   ininiediate 

L.ei,00i>  more  than  it  is  at  the  pre-  neighbourhood,"  about  tuo  years  ago, 

sent  day.    Thus  Africa  has  betn  im-  to  Liverpool,  was  so  bad,  that  it  waa 
11 
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lent  back  to  the  lettlemeDt  by  the 
tame  ship  which  brought  it  home. !  !* 

It  is  quite  impossible^  we  repeat^ 
that  capital  can  be  wanting  in  an  Eng- 
lish settlement,  possessing  adfantages, 
and  offering  such  profits  as  these.  The 
real  want  in  Sierra  Leone  is  industry, 
and  judgement  to  direct  it.  The  truth 
is,  tbe  black  population  will  not  work. 
This  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  want 
of  capital,  and  the  appHcation  thereof, 
in  Sierra  Leone. 

The  timber  trade,  so  much  boasted 
of  by  certain  persons,  is,  in  reality, 
not  the  trade  of  Sierra  Leone,  nor  the 
production  of  that  settlement.  It  is 
all  cut  without  its  limits,  and  not  one 
individual  in  that  place  has  any  con* 
cern  in  the  laborious  parts  thereof,  in 
any  manner  whatever.  ''  The  estab- 
lishments which  carry  it  on,''  says  the 
Beport  of  the  Slave  Commissioners  to 
Mr  Canning,  May  15th,  18211,  are 
**  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles 
from  Freetown.  These  employ  a  con- 
siderable number  of  black  persons — 
natives  of  the  River  and  Kroomen, 
Africans,  whose  country  is  situated  on 
the  western  coast,  about  tbe  fifth  de- 
gree of  latitude,  in  the  difiTerent  la- 
bours attendant  on  the  trade — such  as 
squaring  the  timber,  and  putting  it 
into  a  shape  proper  to  be  shipped, 
rafting  the  timber  to  the  timber-ships, 
and  working  in  boats  and  canoes.  On 
board  of  the  timber-ships,  employ- 
ment is  also  found  for  many  natives 
and  Kroomen ;  but  Kroomen  are 
mostly  employed  to  itssisi  the  sailors 
in  the  labour  of  taking  in  the  timber. 
The  natives  generally  unite  in  parties 
to  fell  the  timber,  to  prepare  it,  and 
to  raft  it  down  for  sale  to  the  differ- 
ent establishments.  Sometimes}  a  do- 
zen natives  will  unite  for  these  pur- 


poses. At  other  timet,  a  diief,  or 
tiead  man,  will  direct  aa  many  de- 
pendents and  D0MI8TIC  SLAVBS  as  he 
may  have,  to  fell  timber.  Of  the  tim- 
ber felled  in  this  manner,  a  part  ia  re- 
served for  the  dependents  and  slavks, 
and  sold  for  their  benefit ;  the  roost 
considerable  part,  of  course^  ia  reser- 
ved ior  the  chief." 

The  fact,  then,  stands  undeniable, 
that  the  Sierra  Leone  timber  is  cut 
where  a  state  of  slavery  is  general, 
and  by  slaves ;  and  the  following  ex- 
tract, taken  from  Sir  George  OMirrs 
second  Annual  Report,  will  shew  that 
this  trade,  as  it  is  now  carried  on, 
occasions  an  enormous  destruction 
amongst  onr  gallant  seamen.  *'  Of 
the  crews  of  the  timber-ships  visiting 
Jiance  Island,  many  died;  for  these 
people  Yi€tc  unaided  l*y  thai  retirf  their 
Lordships  so  properly  and  so  liberally 
afford  his  Majesty's  ships,  by  the  in- 
valuable services  of  our  Kroomen,  and 

UNPHOTECTED     BY     THOSE     HUMANE 

LAWS  which  were  formerly  in  force, 
when  exposed  to  the  same  climate,  in 
carrying  on  the  slave  trade,  by  which 
the  master  was  compelled  to  hire  a 
certain  number  of  Kroomen,  or  native 
Africans,  to  relieve  his  crew,  alike 
from  the  effects  of  the  sun,  aa  from 
the  pouring  rains.  The  sailor  in  the 
merchant-ship!!,  is  now  frequently 
compelled  to  work  at  all  fours y  on  all 
days,  and  in  all  weathers ;  and  lastly, 
unfurnished  as  the  King's  seaman  is 
with  a  blanket- dress,  perspiration  is 
suddenly  checked  by  a  tornado,  or  the 
periodical  rains:  fever  is  thus  gene- 
rated, and  death  ensue*.  Merchant 
seamen  have  appealed  tome,  not  only 
at  Surra  Ijeone,  but  to  leeward,  for 
redress  to  well-founded  complaints  of 
hard  usage  and  overwohk.     I  could 


*  The  following  list  of  exports  by  the  Duchess  of  Richmond  from  Greenock, 
February  9tb,  will  show  that  Coffee  is  exported  from  this  country  to  tbe  plao^ 
and  ulso  show  us  the  nature  of  the  exports  to  it  from  this  country : — 

^*  Feb.  9.  Duchess  of  Richoiond,  JVl^CJlashan,  to  iSierra  Lconc,  with  14  casks  con. 
44  barrelH  strong  ale  (botded),  li  casks  45  cwt.  rod  tii»h,  G  hhds.  7411  lbs.  tobacco,  10 
bags  114(1  lbs.  coffee,  2  pipes  4  puncheons  \6  hhds.  943  gallons  ruin,  230  galloos 
brandy,  158  gallons  geneva,  90  gallons  French  red  wine,  30  casks  4U.  2.  18.  cruKhcd 
lump,  and  24.  1.  25.  bastard  refined  sugar,  84  packages  4480  lbs.  gunpowder,  11  crates 
1  case  70  chests  140  casks  1  bale  204  hampen  31  boxes  3  trunks  10  firkins,  5.  1.  2. 
flint  glass,  12A  bantls  strong  ale  (bottled)  100  cwt.  potatoes,  1314  yards  printed  cot. 
tons,  277  lbs.  paper,  6733  lbs.  soap,  120  cwt.  salt,  7  galls,  pickles,  400  gross  tobacco 
pipes,  400  lbs.  slops,  200  lbs.  tinware,  2G10  pieces  earthenware,  150  empty  jars,  ly 
cwt.  bacon  and  9  cwt  mutton  hams,  4  cwt.  cheese,  6  cwt.  butter,  40  lbs.  mustard, 
200  lbs.  haberdashery,  30  lbs.  corks,  3  dozen  hats,  15  brls.  nd  and  50  tirkins  whitt 
herrings,  10  barrels  pork,  7  horses,  3  boats,  loo^c  00  tons  coals." 
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obIj  refer  the  eases  of  these  men  to 
the  consideration  of  the  magistracy  of 
Stem  Leone,  where  it  seemed  to  me, 
that  private  connexions  or  interest  with 
Ike  trade  bad  no  small  influence  in 
the  JUDGEMENT  GIVEN*'!  Such  are 
the  magisterial  decisions  given  in  this 
land  "  of  light,  and  truth,  and  li- 
berty"!! 

It  has  been  shown,  that  in  an  agri- 
calturaU  in  a  commercial,  in  a  geogra« 
phical,  acad  in  a  political  point  of  view. 
Sierra  Leone  is  the  most  injudicious 
spot  that  could  have  been  pitched  up- 
on in  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa, 
from  which  to  spread  industry  and  ci« 
vilxzation  throughout  that  vast  conti- 
nent. It  is  completely  shut  up  from 
any  communication  with  the  more 
powerful  civilized  states  and  cultiva- 
ted countries  in  the  interior.  St 
Mart's,  on  the  Gambia,  is  a  more 
commanding  station  in  every  point  of 
view.  Still  it  is  vastly  inferior  to  any 
point  in,  or  near,  the  Bight  of  Benin 
and  Biafra,  and,  in  point  of  insalubri- 
ty, it  is  inferior  only  to  Sierra  Leone. 
"  The  Island  of  St  Mary's,"  says  Sir 
George  Collier, ' ^ upon  which  Bathurst, 
the  capital,  is  rising,  is  a  barren  sandy 
spot,  in  many  places  scarcely  above  the 
lerel  of  the  sea ;  indeed,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  it  is  evidently  thrown  up  by 
the  force  of  the  surf  on  the  sea- shore, 
and  appears  composed  of  large  beds  of 
shells,  principally  the  African  cockle. 
The  Island  of  St  Mary's  is  divided  trom 
the  mainland  by  one  or  two  swampy 
creeks,  which  overflow  during  the  sea- 
fon  of  heavv  rains.  Of  the  healthiness 
of  St  Mary  s,  I  am  not  disposed  to  say 
anv  thing."  Such  are  tne  spots  in 
Africa  in  which  we  have  unfortunate- 
ly pitched  our  tents !  Instead  of  fly- 
ing fVom  dens  of  disease,  we  seem  to 
seek  thtm  out  as  our  proper  places  of 
abode. 

For  the  Reporter  of  the  African  In- 
stitution to  speak  about  the  healthiness 
of  Sierra  Leone,  is  really  an  insult  to 
human  understanding.  The  fearful 
mortality  of  the  last  few  years  is  most 
hideous,  roost  distressing,  and  roost 
appalling.  According  to  a  return  late- 
ly published  by  order  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  (Par.  Pap.  No.  7,  present 
session,)  1607  Europeans  had  been 
sent  out  between  December  24,  18Si3, 
and  December  24,  1825.  To  the  end 
of  1825,  the  deaths  amongst  them 
amounted  to  922,  while  the  last  year 
was  still  more  fatal.    Sir  George  Col- 


lier, who  wishes  to  say  every  thing 
that  is  favourable  of  the  place,  is  com- 
pelled to  speak  thus  of  it  (Second  Re- 
port) : — "  The  climate  of  Sierra  Leone 
is  always  bad," and  to  confess,  that  "of 
the  nan- commissioned  officers  arriv- 
ing from  the  West  Indies,  few  ^scaped 
death."  "A  swamp,"  says  he,  "of  con- 
siderable extent,  lies  to  the  west  of 
Freetown  (the  capital),  and  produces 
exhalations  in  the  sickly  season,  most 
destructive  of  health  and  life ; — it  may 
be  considered  too  much  to  speak  of 
Sierra  Leone  as  ever  absolutely  health- 
ful. After  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  and 
the  sun  striking  on  the  ground  with 
his  vertical  power,  the  vapours  from 
the  vegetable  matter  overrunning  the 
streets  is  so  perceptible,  that  in  draw- 
ing breath,  I  have  felt  I  was  inhaling 
a  vapour  which  I  could  but  compare 
to  Gas  from  Coal."  !  I 

To  look  for  health  in  a  spot  like 
this  is  madness.  From  what  cause  it 
proceeds,  I  know  not ;  but  the  pesti- 
lence generated  in  Sierra  Leone  is  of 
the  most  deadly  and  irresistible  kinid. 
Indigo,  when  it  becomes  putrid,  is 
known  to  be  most  pernicious  to  human 
life ;  and  this  plant  grows  wild  and  in 
abundance  in  the  streets — if  streets 
they  may  be  called — of  Freetown.  The 
poison  of  some  vegetables,  and  of  some 
snakes,  kills  by  dissolving  the  blood 
of  the  unhappy  victims.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  the  pestilence  generated  in 
Sierra  Leone  is  a  poison  of  this  de- 
scription, for  so  it  acts,  and  so  it  acted 
in  that  fatal  fever,  which,  brought  from 
its  fatal  shores  to  Grenada  in  the  year 
1792,  by  the  ship  Haukey,  desolated 
all  the  West  Indies,  and  the  United 
States,  under  the  name  of  the  yellow 
fever.  The  blood  dissolved,  and  death 
rapidly  ensued ;  and  so  inveterate  was 
the  disorder,  that  after  losing  her 
crew — three  or  four  times  replaced— 
the  vessel  was  burnt  in  the  river 
Thames.  A  similar  fate  had  nearly 
befallen  his  Majesty's  ship  Bann  only 
a  few  years  ago,  from  a  similar  cause. 
Once  flxed  in  a  place,  this  pestilence 
cannot  be  eradicated — no  medicine  can 
cure  it,  and  no  constitution  can  with- 
stand it. 

I  have  been  induced  to  notice  this 
part  of  my  subject  in  a  very  particular 
manner,  from  a  dark  attempt  which 
was  lately  made  by  an  individual,  Mr 
M.  Foster,  London,  connected,  it  is 
presumed,  "  by  the  ties  of  blood  and 
interest"  with  the  s^l,  U>  ^cc  A^^  ^5\\ 
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to  mislead  (but  whether  from  igno* 
ranee  or  design,  I  know  not,)  a  very 
active  and  intelligent  memba-  of  Par« 
liament  (Mr  Hume^  in  every  thing 
connected  with  the  place,  and  who, 
with  and  on  the  authority  of  his  Sierra 
Leone  correspondent  *'  C"  a  "  rum- 
proof"  settler  in  the  colony,  has  ven- 
tured to  state,  that  the  numerous  deaths 
which  have  lately  taken  place  amongst 
our  brave  troops  were  occasioned  by 
their  dissipated  conduct,  and  more  es- 
pecially by  ''  DRINKING  auM." 

A  more  scandalous  libel  on  the  me- 
mory of  brave  men,  who  have  fallen 
victims  to  an  irrational  philanthropy, 
was  never  penned,  and  the  libel  comes 
with  aggravated  insult  from  the  pen 
of  that  anonymous  correspondent,who, 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  supplies  the 
troops  with  that  rum,  which,  it  is  as- 
serted, kills  them  so  fast.  The  officers, 
it  is  well  known,  were  all  younp:men  of 
character  and  consequence,  who  were 
deceived  by  the  gay  descriptions  of  the 
settlement  inserted  in  the  various  phi- 
lanthropic periodicals  which  are  chain- 
ed to  its  cause ;  but  every  syllable  of 
which,  fatal  experience,  as  some  of  the 
survivors  have  told  me,  taught  them 
was  false. — These  officers  had  volun- 
tered  from  regiments  of  the  line.  Some 
of  the  privates  were  indeed  recruited 
from  convict  depots,  or  were  indivi- 
duals who  had  been  guilty  of  ve- 
nial offiznces  in  different  regiments, 
and  whose  punishment  was  commuted 
to  a  service  in  Sierra  Leone:  still 
both  descriptions  of  characters  were  too 
good  for  the  place.  But  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  privates  were  vo- 
lunteers from  regiments  of  the  line, 
such  as  the  8th  or  King's  regiment 
The  Queen's  regiment,  the  7th  or 
Royal  Fusileers,  &c.  &c.,  all  men  of 
excellent  characters,  and  who  had 
fought  the  battles  of  thtir  country, 
bled  and  conquered  at  Salamanca,  Vit- 
toria,  and  Waterloo ;  and  who,  find- 
ing themselves  thrown  amidst  a  mise- 
rable population  of  savages, who  looked 
down,  and  are  taught  to  look  down, 
upon  all  white  men  with  contempt  and 
disdain,  died  of  broken  hearts  under  the 
first  attack  of  the  pestilence  of  theplace.* 
Often,  says  an  informant,  has  the  tear 
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stood  in  my  eyes  when  I  perceived  the 
tear  standing  in  the  eyes  of  thoae  Bri- 
tish soldiers,  while,  sinking  nnder  dis- 
ease, they  looked  around  and  remem- 
bered what  they  had  been  andwhst 
they  had  become. 

As  disease  cut  off  theparents— >father 
and  mother  alike,  and  at  the  same  time, 
the  situation  of  the  orphan  white  chil- 
dren became  horrible  in  the  extreme. 
The  number  of  these  was  very  consi- 
derable, because,  when  the  Royal  Af- 
rican Corps  went  out,  they  were  permit- 
ted to  take  the  same  proportion  of  fe- 
males with  them  that  is  allowed  for  re- 
giments going  to  India,  which  is  double 
what  is  permitted  on  any  other  service. 
WheA  deprived  of  their  mothers,  the 
soldiers  in  the  barracks,  on  many  occa- 
sions, acted  as  dry  nurses,  and  repeated 
instances  occurred,  where  these  poor  or- 
phans were  during  the  night  laid  down 
at  the  doors  of  the  officers'  quarters, 
who,  to  their  honour,  did  everything 
that  was  possible  to  relieve  them,  an{ 
on  many  occasions,  more  than  they 
could  well  afford.     By  subscriptions 
collected  amongst  them,  black  nurses 
were  hired  at  very  high  wages ;  but  if 
these  were  not  paid  to  the  hour,  the 
children  were  found  exposed  before  the 
officers'  quarters ;  and  in  consequence 
of  the  indifference  and  carelessness  of 
these  black  females,  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  the  orphans  died.   One  ser- 
geant had  a  wife  and  two  fine  chil- 
dren, both  girls.  Hecatched  the  fever. 
In  a  few  hours  after  hb  was  taken  to 
the  hospital  he  died.  His  wifeouickly 
followed  him  to  the  grave.    Tne  two 
young  children  were  left  totally  desti- 
tute.   They  were  given  out  to  blacks 
to  nurse,  generously  supported  by  the 
officers,  but,  according  to  my  informa- 
tion, in  a  short  time  they  both  died, 
the  black  females  only  regarding  them 
as  a  source  of  making  money ;  yet,  for 
the  sad  fate  of  those  wretcned  whites 
not  a  sigh  is  heard  nor  a  tear  shed  in 
Britain.    Their  fate  is  never  heard  of. 
Their  miseries  are  passed  over  as  un- 
deserving of  notice.  The  human  being 
must  be  black,  to  rouse  the  sympathies 
of  Sierra  Leone,  and  of  those  who  dote 
on  the  place. 

One  cause  of  this  great  sickness  and 


*  The  black  population  of  Sierra  Leone  believe  and  state  that  the  Devil  is 
WHITE,  exactly  of  the  size  of  a  full-bodied  white  soldier  of  the  Royal  African  Corps; 
and  at  their  ttelect  meetings,  they  bmg  bow  they  can  crush  and  trample  the  Devil 
under  their  feet  I 
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imttiiity  JxmmpA  <mr  traom,  wm  the 
witlrifciu  it>t<of  tht  hwiacki.  If  Uwe 
dmrve  tfMiNUiie,eoiistructed  fur  their 
mumnuudktkn.    The  money  whieh 
httd  ben  Mi  aside  lor  huiUiiig  them, 
hadt  like  other  lunii  of  puUie  money, 
hen  aqimdered  or  minpplied  toother 
prnpoaaiy  die  oouequem^ee  of  wliidi 
mn,  that  the  hutidiDg  for  the  ae» 
commodation  of  the  troops  was  in 
sndi  •  iHapiilatcd  sute,  t&at  during 
the  wH  season  tlieir  abode  was  ankie- 
deep  in  mitdJ   When  tlK  reinforce- 
ncQti  with  General  Turner  arriTed, 
it  waa  impoasible  to  find  sceomrooda*- 
tloD  ftr  them,  and  150  men  were,  in 
conscmience,  despatdied  to  the  Gam- 
bia.  New  barracks  were  hastily  erecU 
cdy  the  materials  for  which  had  bom 
stnt  out  fhm  this  country,  but  even 
theae  w^rt  by  no  means  abodes  fit  for 
sndi  a  climate.  In  a  room  perhaps  about 
twcnty-fbor  feet  by  twenty,  two  offi- 
would  be  found  pinging  toge* 
%  their  beds  regularly  drenched 
iag  the  night  by  the  torrents  of 
rabi ;  and  as  uiey  could  not  manage 
without  a  fire,   their   grate  was   a 
wheelbarrow  made  of  iron,  placed  in 
t  mom  without  any  visible  aperture 
W  the  smoke  to  escape.    In  a  lower 
■om,  next  the  one  set  apart  as  a  can* 
MHroom,  iwenijf'two  white  soidiers 
tte  quartered.    In  the  short  space  of 
X  weeks,  not  one  of  them  remained 
Ive !  Such  fearful  scene:^  of  morulity 
ve  carefully  concealed  from  theeyt-s 
the  people  of  this  country,  who 
ttinued  to  be  amused,  and  delight- 
Hid  gulled,  with  feeling  narratives 
at  the  cenvirsion  ami  the  faith  of 
•n  Julia,  and  Lucindu,  ami  Char- 
*  and  Josephine,  who  were  sufii- 
d|]f  knowing  to  counterfeit  a  dcvo* 
which  they  never  felt,  and  to  pro- 
I  brlief  in  terms  which  it  was  be- 
ifaeir  limited  conceptions  to  com- 
nd,  trudging  about  idle,  as  sister 
ttU,  with  a  child  slung  on  her 
tte  father  of  which  she  honcst- 
Mwkdged  she  never  professed 
wf 

ided  and  deceived,  a«  I  have  al- 

ilnted,  by  false  and  fabulous 

iM,  sevcnl  respectable  ofBcers 

at  with  them   their   amiable 

rhlte  ladies  of  feeling  and  cdu- 

How  fearful  was  their  disap- 

Ut  when  they  found  thrm- 

imVii  into  the' midst  of  a  par- 

iMag  AfHcan  sava^s,  with- 


ont  almoat  a  aingie  rational  idea^  h 
who,  nevertheleaB,  looked  down  vfk 
th»e  British  ladies  with  oonteom 
and  as  beings  ofan  inferior  race!  8b 
vend  of  them  died  miaerable,  tai 
others,  whose  husbands  could  aAh 
it,  if  they  survived  a  few  daya  till 
an  opportunity  ofiered,  were  aent  back 
by  tliem  to  £ngl«nd.     Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, Mrs  Waring  came  ont  with 
her  husband,  in  the  Romney,  of  fifty 
guns.    In  three  days  afterwards  ne 
was  fortunately  enabled  to  fly  front 
the  place.  Her  husband  is  since  dead. 
I'oor  Mrs  Morgan's  hie  waa  more  la- 
mentable.   Her  husband  and  herself 
were  cut  off  almost  at  the  same  time, 
leaving  a  young  infant  fHendlesa  and 
unprotected.  Of  the  misery  into' whiek- 
these  unfortunatea  were  involved,  I 
adduee  the  following  instancea,  sup* 
pressing  names,  that  I  may  not  opin 
anew  the  wounds  of  weeping  ndativca* 
A  young  gentleman,  abont  aeventectt 
vesrs  of  age,  an  ensign  in  the  Sd  Wctt 
India  regiment,  had,  in  July  ISSS^baeii 
missed  from  parade  for  two  days.  On 
inouiry,  it  was  stated  that  he  waa  nn« 
well.     One  of  his  soldiers  became 
guide  to  his  qusrters  in  Freetown*' 
There  the  poor  boy  was  found  lyina;  in* 
a  comer  of  a  small  room,  on  a  thin 
mattress;  no  bed,  his  drosing-gowa 
being  his  only  covering, — destitute  of 
evtry thing.    A  carclesa  black  woman 
attended  on  him  as  nurse,  st  the  rate  of 
7s.  sterling  per  day,  hia  own  pay  be- 
ing 5s.  Sd. !  He  was  in  a  delirium  of 
fever,  and  not  exfiected  to  survive 
another  night.    Mis  situation  was  im« 
mediately  made  known  to  that  good 
and  excellent  m»n,  StafF-Surgedn  Stn- 
art,  who  liail  him  promptly  mnovrd, 
and  taken  care  ofil     He  recovered. 
One  week's  attendance  of  his  black 
nurse  wouM  have  swallowed  up  his 
whole  wardrobe.    Lieut.         '-    knt 
his  wife.    They  were  both  ill  toge- 
thiT.    The  unfeeling  nurse  who  at- 
tended them  insisted  upon  payment 
of  her  wages,  at  the  rate  of  7s.  per  day, 
before  the  body  or  the  rooa  lady 
WAS  couD ! !  duch  is  a  feeble  outline 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  Britain,  for  and  amidst 
African  Free  Labour ! 

To  diow  the  ravages  of  disease  on 
that  £ital  and  worthless  coast,  1  ad- 
duce the  nsmes  of  officers  who  died 
there  Wt«ieen  October  1891  and  MarcU 
iBSd.    The  army  Wat  wi\\  Avom 
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thcr  I  am  correct  or  incorrect.  *  Bui 
thete  are  not  all.  The  army  list  for 
December,  and  the  public  prints,  add 
the  following  names  to  the  fatal  scroll 
of  oflBoers  cut  off,  viz.: — Morgan, 
Gregg,  Nett,  Godwin,  Wise,  Cooke, 
MacdonncU,  Perceval ;  and  besides  all 
Aese,  there  died  at  Sierra  Leone  in 
the  course  of  a  few  mouths  subsequent 
to  March  last  year,  no  fewer  than 
nven  medical  gentlemen  !  viz. : — Dr 
€artan,  physician;  Dr  Cahill,  M.D. 
dep.  assist,  surg.  R.  A.C. ;  Assist.  Surg. 
R^gan,  do.  do. ;  Hosp.  Assist.  John 
Bof^ ;  do.  do.  Mark  Stewart ;  Assist. 
Surg.  Creighton,— and  another ! 

Look  at  this  appalling  list,  and  let 
the  boldest  champion  of  pestilence  and 
death  say  what  advantage  either  this 
nation  or  Africa  reap  from  this  hor« 
nd  waste  of  human  life!  Most  of 
these  brave  men  thus  prematurely 
cat  off,  were  the  chief  or  the  only 
aupport  of  parents, — widows,  helpless 
children,  and  helpless  sisters.  To  oh* 
tain  the  means  to  support  these,  they 
were  tempted  to  accept  promotion, 
and  to  proceed  to  this  fatal  coast 
•  It  has  been  denied,  in  a  tone  the 
moat  arrogant  and  in  terms  the  most 
confident,  that  the  whip  is  used  as  an 
incentive  to  labour  amongst  the  libe- 


rated Africana  in  that  princely  lettlt* 
ment.  But  wherever  they  labour  i% 
is  so.  Those,  indeed,  who  have  beea 
any  length  of  time  in  the  place,  know 
their  ^'rights'*  too  well  to  do  any 
work,  but  those  who  are  newly  caught 
and  lately  landed  work  upder  the  rod. 
What  I  state  is  capable  of  proof.  Du- 
ring the  early  part  of  IS26,  I  am 
informed,  by  one  who  witnessed  the 
fact,  that  a  white  superintendent  and 
two  men  belonging  to  the  African 
corns,  with  subordinate  black  drivers 
unaer  these,  aU  armed  with  whiptt 
such  as  are  used  in  the  West  Indict 
to  punish  slaves  guilty  of  offences, 
stood  over  the  liberated  Africans  em- 
ployed on  the  Government  works,  and 
compelled  the  blacks  to  labour,  by  ap- 
plying the  whips  to  their  backs,  and 
with  much  severity,  whenever  they 
began  to  idle ;  nor  would  these  blacks 
labour  without  such  coercion.  The 
namts  of  the  superintendent  and  the 
white  drivers,  I  hold  in  my  posses- 
sion ;  nor  is  my  information  conBucd 
to  one  instance.  W^hat  was  carritd  on 
iu  Sierra  Leone  for  many  months,  can 
scarcely  be  a  secret.  The  work  which 
these  Negroes  were  set  to  perform, 
was  carrying  upon  their  heads  bricks, 
iron  pillars,  timbers,  ike,  for  the  new 
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Time  in 

Afje. 

Africa. 

*  James  Chisholm,  Major,  R.  A.  C.    • 

3^ 

10  years. 

Thomas  Burton,  Lt.       .         .         .         . 

•28 

4  moutlia. 

P.  J.  De  Barueliir,  CHpt 

;3() 

7  do. 

PatL  Cannoiiy,  Ensign,           .         .         .         . 

19 

Gdo. 

Robert  Smith,  do.           .... 

18 

6  do. 

Charles  Lizars,  Lt.          .... 

'2'2 

8  do. 

t'H 

5  do. 

Jonas  Oxivy,  I^t.             .... 

40 

7  do. 

Colin  Oxiey,  Volunteer,  son, 

17 

5  do. 

H.  Wm.  Graham,  Lt 

31 

7  do. 

George  Foss,  Lt.             .... 

19 

9  do. 

John  Scopleton,  Lt 

go 

7  do. 

Philip  Splain,  Lt 

U 

8  do. 

William  Ros?,  Capt 

27 

12  do. 

Duncan  Robertson,  Lt. 

20 

13  do. 

Charles  Gordon,  Ensign, 

20 

4  do. 

Charles  Turner,  Major- General, 

53 
17 

134  do. 

^i^ 

Donald  Turner,  Volunteer 

15 

«. 

TImmas  Inglis,  Deputy  InRpPctor,  . 

42 

7  do. 

Henry  Paterson,  Hosp.  Staff, 

24 

5do. 

Wiiliamilon,  do.  do.              .         .         , 

22 

6  do. 

J.  W.  Gmnt,  h.  p.  Act.  B.  Major, 

27 

5  do. 

Lt.  \V.  O.  Aitcbison,  R.  Marines,    . 

28 

13  da 

J.  W.  Whiiy,  a  Com.  Gen. 

26 

ido. 

J.  Munro  Kennedy,  Q>aa.  Clerk,      . 

19 

9do. 

■■»  Jabbott,  ditto,           .         .        .        . 

— —  f  Vrtwriirlit    T  f    IT     X    T 

26 
25 

3do. 
240. 

^^        ■  '    V/nriwrigiiv,  LAm  Bk.  tXt  \^               % 

George  Huntley,  £nt.  R.  A.  C. 

Yl 
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probaUj  with  in  elevation  of  £5  de-  native  conntr;,  and  falnly  acmiing 
gnea.  Thia  labour  was  perronned  the  frre  population  of  our  Weat  India 
froai  moRiing  to  night  each  day,  the     colonies,  of  violating  the  lawa  of  tbdi 
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katn^fraoi  theabonup  tothe  top  and  inbreDt"  wllh  cfa*  onlrti  plaoe, 

of  a  kill,  ■  dbtance  of  aboat  one  mile  wen  loudU  and  daily  railing  tpunst 

■ad  a  half;  the  latter  part  of  which  foreignnationi,forpurcbaain§N<fnwi 

AaMannBibcvond  Fort  Thornton,  ri»es  and  carrying  away  tfaeae  fr™"  tiMr 

ly  with  an  elevation  of  fiS  cie-  native  cor-' —    — ■*  '-'— i- 

Thia  labour  was  perfonned  the  frre  p 

lORiing  to  night  each  day,  the  colonies,  [_  „  ._.  ._ 

driver*   conitantly  following    them,  country  by  carrying  on  a  alave  trade, 

each  in  hii  respective  Etalion.'  — while  these  champions  of  the  Siena 

Bcsde*  the  application  of  the  whip  I^eone  "  interest"  were  bnaily  enga- 

■•an  incentive  to  labour,  fiigellation,  ged  in  such  work,  it  ia  a  fact,  that  a 

witbout  any  law  to  limit  the  applica-  r«al  alave  trade  was  carried  on  in  Siena 

lion,  is  the  cmumon  punishment  for  I>eonc,  and  its  dependencies,  by  the 

Negroes  ofTemling  in  the  place.   They  purchasing  from  the  native  cbieft  in 

are  tied  to  a  carts  tail,  and  whip^wil  the intcriur,  youngand  beautiful  Afn- 

through  Freetown,  or  bound  to  a  stake  can  blai:k  girli,  by  grrat  men  in  tbcK 

■taparticnlar  apot,andgt;ntTBlly  with  aettlementa,    to    make    concubinea — 

an  enormous  rat-o'-nine- tails.  Besides  alavca  to  their  lusL    In  nunieroua  in- 

ibiB,  the  liberated  Africans  who  hsve  atanccs  thii  has  been  the  case.     It  ii 

neglected    their  duty,  or  committed  nothing  thought   oC.      The  prica   ia 

petty  thefta,  are  formed  into  gangs,  about  thirty  dollars  each,  paid  for  in 

abamed  two  and  two  together  by  the  rum,  gunpowder,    beads,  bad,  &c. 

neck,  and  in  that  situation  compelled  taken  very  likely  from  the  retail  shop 

to  labour  ander  the  whip,  the  persons  of  the  calumnialorof  our  brave  troopa, 

fallowing  Ihcm  being  di^'nifird  with  the  anonymous  correspondent  "C," 

the  name  of  "  Constjibliii,"    ilmt  who  writes  in    the  Gaiette  of  tbe 

ihey  may  be  separated  and  iliatin-  plauc.  The  liberated  African  girla  are 

Ched    from    \\\%t    India   sinners !  generally  10  very  ugly,  that  the  great 

ii  this  all.     A  large  new  church  think   them  bclon  their  regard,  and 

was  loine  time  ago  built  in  Krectown.  const <jUFiitly  Al'rira,  to  a  diatanee,  ia 

It  atanila  unfinished,  wi'h  only  ihe  ransacked    by  tlare    merchants,  ftr 

roof  and  the  bare  walls.    In  this  siatc  girls  of  the  description  above  alluded 

it  baa  nevcrtheleas  cost  this  dcluilid  to.  to  natify  the  pleasures  of  some  of 

country  above  L.aO,lhlU  !  This  build.  Africa  a  mighty  lords.     Start  not,  air 

ing,  this  church,  is  converted  into  a  — such  is  tlie  fact.    In  tbe  place  esta> 

ruminon    tuarktl-fJaci;    wliereiii    the  bUsbcd  to  put  down  [he  slave  trade, 

blacks  of  ull  cluwcB  assemble  to  bold  in  that  alone,  of  all  the  British  do~ 

their  markets  and  to  atll  their  provi-  minions,  baa  a  buua  fidt  slave  trade 

liona  and  iheir  wares ;  end  teithia  tbe  been  carriid  on,  since  that  traffic  was 

walls  of  tills  sjuiciaus  building,  N'e-  dcclaredill^iilby  thulawsofourcoun- 

KToet   guilty   of   minor   of&nces  are  try.'     I  am  wellaivare  that  the  Pun- 

dailv  tii'd  up   and  publicly  (logged,  tans  of  the  place  will  deny  the  facta, 

whueitswulUresoundwithuuircrica!  or  call  such  purchases  "  ranEoming 

The  hour  when    those  punishments  natives,"  in  order  to  civiliie  them  ; 

are  inflicted,  it  generally  before  ten  but  names  cannot  alter  facta,  nor  d^ 

A.  H.    Imlependcntuf  tbiJ  horrid  pro-  nial  obliterate  truth;  and  as  to  tbe 

fanatioo  of  a  building  intended  as  a  system  of  prostitution  which  the  few 

TtHFLRToUov,  I  must  remark,  that  goodly  captured  African  girls  aresul^ 

it  is  a  building  rather  too  expensive  to  jectea  to,  both  within  and  without 

tara  iota  a  whipping  area  and  public  that  horrible  place,  it  is  too  odious 

market-place !  and  ilisgusting  ever  to  be  named. 

Would  I  could  have  stopped  at  this         That  you  are  to  meet  with  such  d^ 

pcunt ;  but  more  remains  to  be  told,  tails  in  official  dFspatchei  to  Govero- 

While  those  in  this  country  the  most  ment,  and  in  despatchea  and  returns 

deejdy  connected  by  "the  ties  of  blood  laid  before  Parliament,  is  not  to  be 

*  Tlie  (iicc  that  a  AliMioniry  flogged  a  Negro  lioy  to  death ;  that  Itie  Reverend  Hr 
Johnson  flogged  must  aevtrely  a  tine  tmy,  a  wn  of  the  King  of  Sego,  placed  under 
hia  care,  anu  that  a  person  in  sullioritj  flowed  anotlier  Negro  boy  i-o  severely  that 
he  died — bets  notoriau*  in  Sierra  Leone — prove  most  inconlest ably  that  the  whip 
is  a  l^al  instrument  of  punishment  in  Siena  I<eone;  for  we  cannot  far  a  moment 
suppose  that  iudividuaU  movins  ui  Uie  tank  of  the  |niU«meii  i>n).  i(Ka\:viw.l,  <mdlfc 
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looked  for.    The  actors  in  such  scenet 
caimot  be  expected  to  be  the  flrgt  to 
make  them  public.     Where  British 
laws  and  moral  principles  are  so  vio- 
lated^  we  cannot  surely  be  surprised 
that  concealment  and  deception  are 
added  to  the  black  roll.    What  will 
the  British  Legislature  ^ay  to  proceed- 
ings  like  these — to  conduct  like  thitt  ? 
Interest  chiefly  leads  men  to  this 
fatal  spot,  and  inniiediatc  personal  in- 
terest and  gain ;  but  the  general  inte- 
rest of  tlie  place,  or  of  this  country, 
is  not  the  object  always  and  only  kept 
in  view.   Unbending  uprightness  soon 
becomes  disgusted  with  tiie  spot,  and 
-leaves  it  as  soon  as  it  possibly  can. 
Governor  Ludlam,  in  his  letter  already 
quoted,  by  warning  us  against  what 
ought  not  to  be,  tells  us,  in  very  forci- 
ble language,  the  system  which  had 
prevailed  in  the  place  previous  to  1807 : 
**  If  unprincipled  men,"  says  he,  *'  be 
acnt  out  to  make  a  fortune,  partly  by 
o/)/>rf.»jin^r  the  people,  partly  by  itef- 
riNo  the  public  ;  if  we  be  allowctl  to 
remain  so  weak,  and  the  iiiiluencc  of 
ihe  government  so  r.ow,  as  occasion- 
«lly  to  revive  the  hopt-s  of  our  fo- 
reign and  domestic  enemies,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  money  and  lives  that 
have  been,  and  may  hircafter  /><?,  swnt 
upon  the  colony,  will  be  wasted  in 
vain."— General  Turner,  nearly  twen- 
ty years  afterwards,  shows  us  that  a 
similar  pernicious  system  was  still  at 
work,  and  still  ruled  in  Sierra  Leone. 
In  one  of  the  last  despatches  whi(;h  he 
wrote,  (Jan.  '2S,  1826,)  he  proceeds 
thus :  *'  I  must  also  submit  to  your 
Lordship's  consideration,  the  very  in^ 
adequate  provixion  which  is  made  for 
iCONTROLLiNG  the  cxpcuses  of  this 
establisliment  (liberated  Africans)  ;  I 
am  obliged  to  approve,  simi,  and  be- 
come responsible  for  all  the  expendi- 
ture anci  accounts  of   these  people, 
and  it  is  quite  impossible  that  I  can 
examine  into  these  matters,  which  are 
flo  very  voluminous.    Your  Lordship 
will  perceive  from  the  annexed  accoun  t, 
that  even  with  the  fitilc  time  which  I 
have  been  able  to  devote  to  it,  I  have 
been  able  to  accomplish  a  saving  of 
ONE-HALF  upon  the  average  of  five 
years,  or  upwards  of  L.7000  a-year, 
upon    the  money   alone  ismed  /lere, 
without  reference  to  the  stores  from 
England,  although  the  numbers  in  the 
eolony  must  be  greater  than  in  any 
former  year,  as  SiOO  fie?/'  Negro xk 
were  landed  from  the  /dove  shipR  du* 
rimg  thr  year,  h  uuiiibrr  ikr  exceed- 


ing any  of  the  years  quoted.  Your 
Lordship  will  also  perceiv^.thtt  I 
have  reduced  the  number  receiving 
rations  one-half.  I  feel  greatly 
anxious  about  the  rt^Mponsibdiiy  of  my 
being  considered  publ'c  accountant  to 
this  department !" 

All  comment  on  these  words  would 
be  jsupcriiuous.  He  who  runs  may 
reod,  and  learn  from  them  what  passes 
in  Sierra  Leone ;  and  why  such  a  sink 
of  extravagance,  and  a  system  of  im- 
beciHty  and  folly, are supporud and  de- 
fendtd  by  individual  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, is  not  difficult  to  discover.  In 
the  late  contest  with  the  Ashtntees. 
beef  reccive<l  for  -the  supply  of  the 
troops  was  charged,  as  I  have  been 
informed,  as  high  as  168.  and  17s. 
per  lb. !  Owiog  to  the  want  of  judg- 
ment and  foresight,  the  vessels  carry- 
ing the  bullocks  would  be  detained  by 
winds  and  currents  for  months,  when 
probably  not  three  out  of  forty  sur- 
vived, and  the  trooj>s  were  required 
to  [»ay  the  selling- price  of  the  forty 
tor  the  three  killed  fur  their  use ! 

The  uiulcviiiting  objc-ct  and  aim  of 
the  leader  of  the  African  Institution 
was,  as  we  learn  from  thtir  SecomI 
Ucport,  p.  ^8,  ^'  to  consolidate  the 
whole  of  our  African  settlements  un- 
der one  govcnnnent,  and  to  constitute 
a  Presidency,"  which  was  to  be  fixed 
in  Sierra  Leone.  The  fatal  advice  was 
followed,  and  the  consequencea  o^ 
which  instantly  were,  that  we  were 
involved  in  a  bloody  war  with  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  barbarous  tribes 
in  Wt  stern  Africa—  the  result  of  which 
has  hitherto  tended  to  disgrace,  not  ' 
to  honour  this  country,  and  to  endan- 
ger all  our  power  in  Africa.  Associa- 
tcfl  with  savages,  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  witneiss,  and  to  support, 
scenes  of  cruelty  and  horror  untqual- 
letl  in  the  history  of  the  human  race. 
In  OUR  late  battle  with  the  Ashanteea, 
in  which  we  claim  the  victory—"  No 
prisoners,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "were 
taken,  but  as  they  fell  they  were  put 
to  death.  Happy  those  whose  sufftr- 
ings  were  short.  In  vain  the  gentle- 
men implored  them  to  hold  their 
hand,  or  at  least  to  kill  them  outright. 
Some  were  ritped  uf  and  across 

THE  BELLY^  and  PLUNGING  THEIR 
HANDS  IN,    THEY    TORB    THE    HEART 

FBOM  ITS  SEAT,  pouriug  theUoodoii 
the  ground  as  a  LinATioN  to  the 
GOOD  fortune  of  the  En'glish  I  ! 
Others,  when  they  saw  their  own  friends 
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tbcsi  a  b!ow  on  tlie  breast  or  head  to 
terminate  their  misery  !"  Wearied 
with  bntcbery,  our  black  allu  s  reser- 
ved aome  thouiandn  of  the  AFhantee 
captives,  whom  they  sold  as  slaves  to 
the  ibreign  slave  bhips.  The  Sierra 
Leone  Gazette  of  the  2dth  of  Novem- 
ber admits  these  damning  facis.  Our 
alliea,  says  that  black  or.icIe«  *'  mere- 
ly chase^t  the  enemy  clear  cif  the  field 
of  battle,  and  then  returned  to  the 
plunder — murder — nnd  consigning  to 
slavery  those  "wretched  victims ; — it 
dots  not  appear  that  wk  had  sufficient 
control  to  prevent  cveli  the  selling 
into  slavery  those  of  their  prisoners 
left,  nfter  satiating  themselves  with 
the  BrTCHERV  which  succetded  the 
action !" 

If  such  a  system  as  this  succeeds  in 
civilizing  Africa,  then  I  nm  sadly  mis- 
taken. Yet  fuch  as  we  have  contem- 
plated it,  is  the  system  which  has  hi- 
therto been  pursued  in  our  African 
establishments,  in  order  to  accomplish 
that  desirable  end  ;  and  which  system 
is  alike  injurious  and  degrading  to  our 
knowledge,  to  our  character,  and  to 
our  power  as  a  nation.  Instt  ad  of  at- 
tempting to  raise  the  hrutal  and  the 
ignorant  savage  to  the  rank  of  civilized 
man,  the  ]»rimaTy  and  Rtrtiiu<us  ef- 
forts pursued  in  Sierra  Leone,  uTtd  by 
the  system  which  has  so  long  disgra- 
ced ami  degraded  it,  are  to  reiluce  ci* 
vilized  man  to  the  rank  of  the  savage, 
by  teaching  the  latter  that  he  is  equal 
to  the  former  in  every  respect.  The 
wild  ferocious  African,  but  yesterday 
engaged  in  eating  human  flesh,  and 
who  openly  avows  his  desire  in  a  Sierra 
liCODe  court  of  justice  to  eat  the  white 
jurors  appointed  to  try  him  for  eating 
his  companion! — the  man  who. wor- 
ships the  "Feihfi"  and  he  who  adores 
a  "  SHtike"  are,  the  moment  that  they 
are  caught  and  put  ashore  in  Sierra 
I^eone,  taught  to  believe  that  they  are 
equal  in  rank,  rights,  privileges,  and 
power,  even  to  that  superior  race  of 
nico  who  are  sent  from  Great  Britain 
to  rule  over  them :  and  above  all, 
these  savages  are  taught  that  they  will 
be  fed,  and  clothed,  and  housed,  whe- 
ther they  labour  or  not.  In  conse- 
qnenoe  oi  this  insane  system,  the  little 
civilisaticm  which  arises  in  the  place 
retrogrades,  and  threatens  to  be  whol- 
ly extinguished  by  savage  feehngs  and 
savage  life. 

How  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  In  the 
place,  there  is  no  white  female  noriety 
— no  jKmnbUUy  of  men  marrying;  and 


becoming  the  fatliers  of  white  fami- 
lies, and  thereby  feeling  the  endear- 
ments of  domestic  life.  Those  whites 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  survive  a 
few  yi  ars,  acquire  all  the  slovenlineaa 
and  Hiuch  of  the  indolence  and  ex- 
treme vulgarity  of  the  African  female 
house-keepers  whom  they  are  com- 
pelled to  employ,  and  with  whom  alone 
they  can  associate  in  hours  of  relaxation. 
No  union  between  a  white  man  and  an 
unlettered  African  negress  can  ever 
take  place,  but  such  as  saps,  not  con* 
solidutes,  the  has;  s  of  human  society  and 
of  social  order.  There  is  not  in  Sierra 
I^eone  even  the  impulse  to  such  a 
union  which  avarice  gives.  Mrs  Falcon* 
bridge  has  shown  us  how  the  natives  of 
our  own  country,  fallen  though  they 
were,  could  fall  still  lower— -become 
still  more  degraded,  till  not  only  their 
niiiyds,  but  even  their  skins,  become 
almost  black  in  the  Sierra  Leone  La- 
goon. On  Africans  themselves  the 
({(.•moralizing  an'l  imbecile  system  acts 
with  a  i^till  more  powerful  effect.  The 
soldiers  of  the  Wesi  India  regiments, 
attt-r  biing  for  many  years  (above 
tweiity  yiars  in  the  army)  accustom- 
ed to  civilized  life,  but  disbanded  and 
settltil  in  some  of  our  African  settle- 
men  ts,have  already  retrograded  to  their 
former  indolent  and  savage  manner  of 
life.  Those  settled  in  the  Isle  dcs 
Loos  are  particularly  so.  They  have 
taken  to  themselves  a  plurality  of 
wives,  after  "  de  counlry  fashion,*' 
whom  they  compel  to  labour  for  ihem, 
while  they  loiter  away  tbiir  time  in 
idleness,  drinking  palm-wine,  (agri- 
cultural labour,  in  particular,  they 
detest,  and  they  shun,)  in  which  their 
pensions,  paid  by  this  country,  are 
wholly  expended.  On  the  authority 
of  one  who  very  lately  witnessed  the 
fact,  I  state,  that  these  men,  like  other 
African  savages,  have  abandoned  all 
matters  of  dress,  go  completely  naked, 
except  a  small  covering  to  those  parts 
which  nature  teaches  even  the  most 
savage  that  it  is  proper  to  conceal.  In 
this  state  they  came  to  the  commanding 
officer  to  receive  their  pensions,  and  it 
was  only  when  tlireats  of  military  pu- 
nishment were  held  out  to  them  if  tney 
continued  this  practice,  that  they,  but 
on  such  occasions  only,  condescended 
to  act  differently. 

Ask  your  servants  stationed  in  tlicse 
parts,  and  if  they  tell  you  tlie  truth, 
and  the  whole  (ruth,  they  ^v\l  U\\ 
you  what  1  now  i\o  ;  wwA.  i\ie  i'BJcX  vi^ 
important,  iiubumdv  ii^'W  '^tonviWoi 
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•demonttration  diat  constant  coercion 
by  the  arm  of  civilized  man  can  alone 
reclaim  the  savage,  or,  where  he  may 
have  advanced  in  the  |}ath  of  civiliza* 
tion,  prevent  him  from  retrograding 
•to  his  previous  savage  stite. 

The  scenes  whicli  tliis    senseless 
equality  established  at  Sierra  Leone 
occasions,  are  somitinies,  though  in- 
suiFcrable,  never tluK-Ks,  extremely  ri- 
diculous. When  the  troops  who  went 
out  with  General  Turner  reached  the 
place,  the   ctibins  of  the  vessels  in 
which  the  oflScers  were,  and  at  their 
ilinner-hour  too,  were  quickly  filled 
with  jiegresscs,    washerwomen    and 
prostitutes,  who  made  themselves  quite 
At  home,  and  when  civilly  requested 
40  retire  on  deck  while  the  officers  di- 
iied,  pointedly  refusal,  stating,  *'  we 
ull  de  satne  /tcrf,  massa"  while  the 
effluvia  from  their  dear  bodies  short- 
ened the  meal,  and  almost  rendered 
emetic    or  ipecacunnhisi  unnecessary, 
i\}t  a  Sierra  Leone  clearance  !    Gene- 
ral Turner  made  his  afipearance  in 
the  Poathumus,  on  tlte  morning  fol- 
lowing the  duy  on  ^l.ich  t!ie  trans- 
ports   with    the     troops    had    arri- 
ved.    He  landed  before  nine  o'clock, 
which  is  the  hotte-t  time  of  the  day, 
being  without  a  bretze.     'Ihe  troops 
and  officers  previously  landed  turned 
«at  to  meet  and  to  receive  him.  About 
^000  of  the  inhabitants  of  Freetown 
and  the  adjoininiz  ]>arts  rushed  down 
along  with  the  ofiicers,  to  the  water's 
«dge,  to  stare  ut  the  sight.  The  Gene- 
ral, with  h'u  suite,  landed,  and  urith 
tome  difiiculty  mai!e  his  way  throu^di 
the  ciowd  of  blacks,  most  of  whom 
were  naked%   Tiie  heat  and  the  squeexc 
kept  up  by  the  blacks  made  the  Gene- 
ral quicken  his  steps,  followed  by  the 
officers,  rack  holdintr  his  voxf,  in  order 
to  prevent  sutiocntion  by  the  intolera- 
ble r.tench    emittid  from    the  black 
perspiration  around  and  in  tlieir  rear ! 
The  pencil  of  Hogarth  could  only  do 


or  in  instructing  thein  iu  any  uiefUl 
branch  of  knowledge.  White'  men 
cannot  labour  in  that  climate ;  black 
men  only  can  labour  there.  But  un* 
less  we  can  command  the  labour  of 
the  latter,  so  as  to  direct  it  to  some 
purpose  beneficial  alike  to  themselvei 
and  to  us,  we  never  can  reclaim  Afri- 
cans from  their  present  state  of  bar* 
barity  and  ignorance,  nor  succeed  in 
raising  that  quarter  of  the  world  from 
its  present  extremely  debased  and  de- 
moralized state. 

The  world  believes,  and  has  been 
taught  to  believe,  that  a  slave  trade 
and  slaver^^  were  created  by  Europeans 
in  Africa,  and  that  the  ignorance,  de- 
gradation, and  misery  which  prevail  in 
Africa  are  the  residts  of  the  former 
evils.  Legislators  believe  and  act  ac- 
cordingly. The  consequences  have 
been,  and  are,  most  fatal  to  the  interests 
of  Africa.  And  while  we  continue  to 
believe  that  a  slave  trade  and  slavery 
do  not  proceed  from  'Africa  herself, 
we  shall  fail  in  every  attempt  to  do  her 
any  good,  and  continue  to  wander  from 
the  path,  by  advancing  in  which,  only, 
we  can  rendt  r  her  any  essential  ser- 
vice ;  and,  what  is  worse,  proceeding 
iu  a  wrong  course,  we  shall  infallibly 
do  mischief  where  we  intended  to  do 
good. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  European 
power  to  obtain  or  to  hold  military 
possession  of  all  Africa,  or  retain  by 
force  even  any  considerable  portion 
of  it,  but  at  an  expense  of  blood  and 
treasure,  which  no  improvements  in, 
or  advantages  to  be  obtained  from, 
that  country  could  ever  repay.  The 
foreign  slave  trade  can  only  be  cut 
olF  by  bringing  pergonal  slavery  in 
Africa  to  become  the  first  step  to  a 
better  order  of  things.  To  accomplish 
the  latter,  we  must  teach  the  native 
princes  not  to  sell  their  criminals  and 
prisoners  of  war  to  foreigners,  but  to 
set  them  to  cultivate  the  ground,  in 


justice  to  such  a  scene!  In  the  name  of    order  to  raise  those  tropical  produc- 
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our  country,  are  the  heroes  who  fought 
and  who  bled  under  Wellington,  and 
who  chased  Napoleon  from  the  car- 
nage-covered  field  of  Waterloo,  to  be 
herded  witli  and  insulted  by  such 
<atinking  savages  as  these ! 

If  w^e  really  wish  to  do  good  in 

Africa,  we  must  teach  her  savage  sons 

that  white  men  are  their  superiors. 

fiy  this  charm  alone  we  can  insure 

theJr  ohcdiencc.      Without  they  re- 

Maiti  obvtUcntj   wc  never, will  suc- 

^«w/  io  rcmhring  them  iodustrioui, 


tions,  and  to  procure  those  tropical 
commodities,  wnich  Eiuropeana  covet, 
and  which  the  African  people  will  give 
in  exchange  ibr  those  European  produc- 
tions which  Africans  covet,  and  which 
they  cannot  produce.  We  cannot  root 
out  evil  in  Africa  in  a  day,  or  by  the 
lump;  but  we  may,  by  judicious 
measures,  make  some  of  those  evils, 
which  are  too  deeply  rooted  in  so- 
ciety in  Africa  to  be  plucked  up  at 
ouce,  or  by  external  force,  subservient 
U)  om  \'\\.xv%  '\u  l^N^vK^slaiJi^  a  better 
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8Ute  of  thiDgs ;  and  when  we  can  gain, 
aa  we  may  gain,  the  ear  of  the  Afn« 
can  prinoea,  and  lucceed  in  opening 
their  eyea  to  their  true  interests,  the 
protection  of  their  jieople  and  the  en- 
couragement of  agricultural  industry, 
then  the  great  work  is  commenced, 
which  must  progressively  advance  to  its 
completion ;  and  they,  you  may  be 
assured,  if  properly  directed,  will  do 
the  business  better  than  wo  can,  be- 
cauae  we  make  it  their  interest  to  do 
so. 

**  Travelling  merchants  who  come 
to  Sierra  Leone  are  agreed,  that  the 
facility  of  travelling  is  regulated  by 
the  distance  from  the  coast,"  says  the 
Reporter  of  the  African  Institution, 
SOth  Rep.  p.  85  ;  and  which  *'  facili- 
ty," he  asserts, "  is  owing  to  the  greater 
prevalence  of  the  slave  trade  system 
on  the  coast,  than  in  the  interior."  This 
is  an  error.  The  fact  and  the  cause 
are  sufficiently  explained  in  his  pre- 
ceding page,  (SA-,)  where  he  states,  thit 
"The  want  of  a  leading  powkr 
amongst  the  petty  native  tribes  iiito 
which  the  country  round  Sierra  Leone 
ia  broken,  is  the  most  seiiious  ob« 
aTACLE  in  that  direction !"  The  same 
tribute  or  duty  paid  by  the  merchant 
to  any  of  the  great  powers  in  the  in- 
terior, will  secure  the  "  travelling 
roerchanta"  protection  and  security  for 
800  miles,  that  cannot  secure  them 
aafety  for  one  mile  amongst  *'  the 
petty  nativctribes round  Sierra  Leone." 
This  fact  of  itself  clearly  demonstrates 
that  tliis settlement  is  most  improperly 
chosen  and  kept  up  as  our  head-quar- 
tera  in  Africa.  The  greater  number 
of  slaves  are  brought  to  the  coast  from 
the  powerful  nations  in  tlio  interior. 
Sir  George  Collier,  in  his  communi- 
cation to  Government,  (I  write  from 
memory  as  to  tlie  authority,)  or 
the  Slave  Commissioners,  mention  tliis 
fact  in  their  letter  to  Mr  Canning, 
when  they  state,  that  upon  a  moment- 
try  cessation  of  the  slave  trade,  the 
slaves  received  from  the  interior  were 
aent  back  from  the  coast  to  the  inte- 
rior. 

A  commanding  position  chosen  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  would  secure  an 
immense  trade  to  this  country — a  trade 
which  would  annually  increase,  as  the 
wanta  of  the  Africans  increased ;  for 
they  would  take  in  exchange  all  our 
ataple  manufactures  for  their  valuable 
raw  materials,  without  the  smallest 
risk  of  these  Africans  ever  becoming 


rivals  or  competitors  in  manufacturea 
for  their  own  market.  A  healthy  spot 
on  or  near  tl^  mouth  of  the  great 
rivers  which  penetrate  deeply  into  the 
African  continent,  and  by  which  alone 
heavy  goods  can  find  their  way  into 
the  interior,  is  the  point  to  choose  fot 
a  select  settlement.  Fkrnando  Po 
is  the  point  to  choose.  It  com- 
mands the  mouth  of  those  mighty 
rivers  which  traverse  the  most  va* 
luuble  and  ]ir6(luctivc  |>arta  of  all 
Nortliein  Central  Africa.  The  whole, 
ai)d  the  very  great,  trade  whieh  the 
Moors  and  the  Arabs  carry  on  with 
Soudan' Irum  Morocco,  Algiers,  Tunis, 
Tripoli,  and  Kgypt,  would  instantly 
fall  into  our  hund^.  We  could  carry 
to  Timhiictoo  by  water  for  20  percent* 
those  articles  wuich  cost  them  to  carry 
acrosfi  the  Great  Desert  ^00  per  cent, 
throwing  altogether  out  of  the  ques« 
tion  the  delay  and  the  danger  which 
attend  such  journeys.  That  trade, 
with  other  branches  which  must  be* 
come  ours,  is,  I  have  reason  to  belieive, 
at  present  not  less  than  L..^;000,000 
annually  in  exports  and  imports,  and 
it  might  be  tripled — QrAnaui^LKD  1 

This  trade,  decision  and  enerfgy 
(which  I  feel  confident  will  not  be 
Man  ting,)  on  your  part,  and  chooaing 
clear-headed  honest  merchants,  in« 
stead  of  enthusiasts,  as  your  guidea, 
may  at  once  throw  into  the  handa  of 
(ireat  Britain.  As  I  st  ited  before,  thia 
glory  may  be  yours — the  immense  ad« 
vantages  will  belong  to  your  country. 

In  resuming,  pursuing,  and  follow* 
ing  out  this  sunject,  I  have  no  per« 
sonal  interests  to  serve,  ami  no  resent* 
ments  to  gratify  ;  nor  have  I  any  wish 
to  throw  blame  u])on  the  Government 
of  my  country,  or  censure,  for  the  sake 
of  censure,  U{}on  any  body  of  men  what- 
ever. 1  would  merely  state  facts,  and 
point  out  errors  which  have  been  com- 
mitted, that  the  fonner  may  be  at- 
tendid  to,  and  the  latter  avoided  in 
our  future  proceedings ;  and  conscioua 
when  doing  so,  of  dohig  my  duty  to 
my  country  and  to  Africa,  I  treat  with 
scorn  and  contempt  all  the  abuse  which 
is  poured  out  upon  me,  and  the  cla* 
roour  which  is  raised  against  me  by  ig- 
norance, enthusiasm,  and  malevolence, 
because  I  venture  to  attack  and  to  ex« 
pose  Sierra  Leone,  its  baneful  climate> 
and  its  more  baneful  system.  1  am, 
&c. 

Jamks  M'Queen*. 
Glasfff)u;  l^th  February  1827. 
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You  have  lately  had  strange  do- 
ings in  the  Underoon,*'  said  a  friend 
to  me  one  day,  while  I  was  smokine 
my  kaileoou  in  bis  Bat/a  Kkonch,  and 
reflecting  on  the  very  matters  which 
were  then  stimulating  his  curiosity — 
"  one  does  not  know  what  to  believe. 
There  arc* so  many  reports  abroad, 
and  they  are  so  unlike  one  another, 
and  all  of  theni  so  extriordinary,  that 
I  confess  I  can  make  nothing  of  them." 

•'  What  have  you  heard  ?"  said  I ; 
**  I  should  like  to  know  what  is  said 
amongst  the  people  ?" 

**  I  have  heard,''  he  repeated,  "  a 
great  deal  that  one  cannot  believe ;  but 
the  substance  of  the  whole,  so  far  as 
I  can  understand  it,  is  this,  that  one 
of  the  king's  wives  has  been  ])oisoned^ 
by  a  slave  girl,  who  intended  to  have 
aerved  half-a-dozen  others  in  the  same 
way,  had  she  not  been  detected." 

•*  Nay,"  said  I,  "  you  must  tell  me 
more  of  these  reports. — What  do  they 
ny  about  me?" 

"  They  say,"  replied  my  friend, . 
'*  that  the  moment  your  tin|i;er  touch- 
ed her  pulse,  you  declared  that  she 
had  been  poisoned,  and  pronounced 
her  incurable.  Moreover,  t!ut  you 
named  the  precise  <lrug:,  which,  it  af- 
terwards appeared,  hud  been  adminis- 
tered, and  foretold  the  minute  at  which 
ffhe  would  die,  with  such  precision, 
that  one  might  have  set  liis  watch  by  it. 

"  Good,"  returned  I ;  "  and  did  you 
hear  nothing  of  the  two  oiher  ui/Uien, 
,  who  had  |>artaken  of  t)u'  same  mess, 
but  whohave  recovered?" 

'*  I  heard,"  answered  lie,  "  that 
there  were  two  other  women  ill ;  hut," 
with  a  provoking  grin,  **  one  of  my 
informants  said  they  were  bo'h  dyinj^ ; 
that  their  stomachs  were  on  fire  ;  that 
you  had  not  been  able  to  do  much  for 
them  ;  and  that  probably  this  evening, 
or  at  all  events  to-morrow  morning, 
their  bowels  would  be  consumed  to  a 
cinder." 

"  Very  good,"  said  I ;  *'  you  may 
tell  your  iutbrmant,  that  they  are  both 
recovering ;  and  that  I — /  take  upon 
myself  to  answer  for  their  perfect  re- 
covery." 


"  Enough,"  said  my  fViend  ;  "  we 
all  know  how  to  appreciate  such  an 
assurance  from  you,  JMeerza.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  person  who  circulated  this 
unfavourable  report,  was  Meerza  Met* 
see." 

"  If  it  was  Meerza  Messee,  the  son 
of  a  dog,"  returned  I,  "  you  must 
swear  by  my  head,  that  you  will  not 
undeceive  him.  Ijii  him  spread  the 
report  over  the  world,  that  I  may  have 
the  satisfaction  of  showing  the  whole 
Court  what  a  liar — what  a  deceitful, 
worthless,  envious  scoundrel — what  a 
low,  shameless  cheat  and  mountebank 
the  fellow  is.  The  animal  has  the  in- 
solence to  call  himself  a  doctor,  and 
criticise  my  practice.— I^t  it  be — One 
town  c-mnot  contain  us  both  ;  and  if 
the  Shah  does  not  choose  to  send  this 
fellow  away,  I  shall  have  the  capital 
and  the  king  at  the  mercy  of  dUcli  sss- 
cs  and  fools  as  this  same  Meerza  Mes- 
see. 

"  Why,  it  was  only  last  year  that 
the  fellow  bled  a  man  in  the  heat  of 
a  raging  fever ;  and  when  I  w^as  provi- 
dentially called,  and  saved  the  poor 
devil  in  Rpite  of  his  blundering  stupi- 
dity, he  had  the  effrontery  to  assert, 
that  the  bleeding  had  saved  the  man, 
and  not  my  mtdicinrs  ! 

*•  How  often  must  I  expose  these  fel- 
lows, and  this  one  in  ])articular  ?  Will 
people  never  open  their  eyes  to  the 
folly  of  em  I  Joying  idiots  and  impu- 
dent, uneducated,  untxperienoed  up- 
starts to  prescribe  for  them — fellows 
who  bleed  in  the  heiirht  of  a  fever  ? 
Do  they  think  that  I  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  cure  them  after  they  hiivc  been 
brouj:iit  to  the  |>oint  of  draili.  by  the 
quackery  of  these  i|»noramuses?  I  am 
getting  old  no-.v,  and  it  i?^  quite  enough 
for  me  to  cure  ]>eople  of  their  natural 
diseases.  I  really  have  not  time  to  oc- 
cupy myself  in  putting  to  rights  all 
people  cnoose  to  pat  wrong.  Let  them 
look  to  i t.  If  they  choose  to  give  them- 
selves to'be  killed,  it  is  nothing  tome." 

I  was  induced  to  cfTc-r  this  exposi- 
tion of  my  Sentiments  to  my  friend,* 
( whose  name,  for  the  sake  of  not  ex- 
posing him,  I  shall  conceal,)  becauFe 


*  The  person  for  whose  reputation  the  Meen^ti  shows  so  much  tender  regard,  was 
MeerzM  MMhommed  Alice  i>liecragee,  one  o(  \\\v  ^tciiI«:%v  vca^^  '\tv  VatsU^  atul  cer- 
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I  hid  been  Infbrmod,  that  he  hail 
lately  eontracted  an  intimacy  with 
If  eena  Meisee^  and  had  actually  ta- 
ken hii  preacriptions  on  one  occasion 
at  least — a  symptom  of  weakness  and 
Ibtty^  idiich  I  helie?e  he  is  now  aware 
it  would  not  be  to  his  credit  to  make 
public. 

Obaening  that  mv  friend  was  a  lit- 
tle embarrassed,  and  made  no  reply, 
I  dropped  the  subject,  only  remark- 
ing, that  if  Meerza  Messee  were  even 
a  good  physician,  instead  of  an  igno- 
rant pretending  quack,  it  was  incum- 
bent on  every  good  Moossleman,  to 
forbid  him  his  house,  for  that  he  was 
weU-known  to  be  a  confirmed  and  ac- 
cursed Sooflec. 

^*  Let  Meerza  Messee  go  to  the  de- 
vil," aaid  my  fViend ;  "  I  wish  to  hear 
aomcthing  about  this  business.  Tell 
me  what  was  the  girl's  motive  for  it  ? 
Had  her  mistress  used  her  harshly  ?  Or 
had  she  threatened  to  do  so  P  Or  was 
there  a  man  in  the  case  ?  Or  was  the 
dose  intended  for  some  one  else  ?" 

•'  You  have  put  questions,"  replied 
I,  '*  which  involve  important  consider- 
ations. Her  mistress  had  ever  used 
the  girl  kindlv.  She  was  one  of  the 
beat  dressed  slaves  in  the  Haram  ;  and 
was  indeed  a  companion  rather  than  a 
slave  to  her  mistress.  It  was  something 
more  serious  than  any  individual  feel- 
ing of  revenge.  It  was  a  deep-laid  plot 
of  fearful  magnitude,  whicli  was  in- 
tended to  involre  many  other  persons. 
I  saw  the  wretch  to-day.  She  is  a 
magnificent- looking  creature ; — not  a 
trace  of  any  evil  feeling  is  to  be  found 
in  the  soft  but  elevated  expression  of 
her  fine  features.  Though  the  proof 
against  her  is  full  and  unequivocal,  it 
is  impossible  to  look  upon  her  and  not 
believe  her  innocent.  I  remember  of- 
ten to  have  seen  her  in  the  Underoon. 
Oh !  the  wanton,  what  an  eye  she  had ! 
I  wish  to  God  she  had  been  ugly,  for 
then  ahe  might  have  gone  to  the  devil 
for  aught  that  I  care,  fiut  my  heart 
somehow  or  other  leans  favourably  to- 
wards a  pretty  girl.  On  this  occasion, 
I  have  a  mixture  of  horror,  pity,  and 
admiration  in  me,  which  pcrnlexes  me 
miserably.  And  then  to  tnink  that  to- 
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morrow  ahe  must  die  tuch  a  dreadfuf 
death,  and  to-night  suffer  torture!  She 
will  diiaclose  something  curious.  This 
is  not  the  doing  of  a  slave.  GnSater 
people  than  she  have  urged  her  to  it, 
poor  creature.  Yet  she  roust  be  a  de^ 
praved  wretch,  though  few  counte- 
nances ever  lied  more  beautifully. 

''When  I  saw  her,  she  was  sitting  in 
her  fine  clothes  on  a  dirty  mat  in  a  cor- 
ner of  the  room,  in  which  she  had  been 
confined.  She  did  not  weep,  and  there 
was  no  expression  of  deep  anguish  in 
her  countenance— neither  could  I  say 
'  that  it  betrayed  any  signs  of  fear.  Her 
large  dark  hazel  eyes  ^what  things  I 
have  seen  rolling  about  m  them  !)  were 
fixecl  on  the  opposite  corner  of  the  a« 
partment.  She  was  pale,  and  some  dis- 
order of  her  hair,  and  of  her  dress, 
showed  that  she  had  sufiTered  violence, 
and  told  that  she  was  a  prisoner.  You 
might  have  taken  her  for  a  pensive  lu- 
natic, or  for  an  imprudent  girl  who  had 
been  detected  in  forbidden  company, 
but  never  would  you  have  guesseu  that 
she  was  a  prisoner  formurder.  So  much 
calmness  with  her  dejection.  How 
softly  her  long  black  eyelashes  seemed 
to  repose  on  her  fair  cheek  as  she  sat 
with  her  eyes  half  closed — How  de- 
licate, and  downy,  and  smooth,  the  pale 
cheek  on  which  those  eyelashes  rested 
— How  beautiful  the  whole  counte* 
nance — How  fine  the  expression — %vith 
much  in  it  of  pride,  and  more  of  gentle- 
ness. Can  it  be  that  such  a  creature  is  a 
murderer?  I  fear — I  fear  it  is  too  true. 
What  lovely  skins  some  snakes  are 
allowed  to  wear !  What  bewitching 
shapes  the  devil  gets  into  !  God  curse 
him." 

"  You  seem  to  be  strangely  moved, 
Meerza,"  said  my  friend,  **  for  this 
worthless  creature.  I  wonder  to  hear 
a  man  of  your  sense,  and  sound  prin« 
ciples,  regretting  that  justice  should 
be  enforced  against  a  shameless  wretch 
whom  you  believe  to  be  guilty,  whom 
you  know  to  be  guilty  of  a  most  abo- 
minable crime — a  crime  which  shakes 
every  one's  confidence  in  those  about 
them.  Who  can  feel  secure  in  his  own 
house,  if  a  slave,  who  has  been  uni- 
formly well  treated,  is  found  to  have 


tainly  one  of  the  wittiest  men  about  Court.  He  took  great  pleasure  in  emting  die 
Meerza*s  jealousy ;  and  by  making  Iiimnelf  a  bone  of  contention,  RUcceedH  in  get- 
ting medical  advice  from  the  rival  physicians  for  nothing.  About  the  time  that  this 
was  written,  he  had  borrowed  money  from  our  Doctor,  which  attached  Ulm  v^^c^"^* 
nently  to  Ids  party. 
V»i.  XXI,  VJ 
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iKiiBODdd  her  indulgent  mistren  ?•  Do 
yon  fed  snre  tbat  there  ii  no  one  in  your 
dvn  familycapahle  of  doing  as  much 
IbrTou?  will  you  eat  your  meals  now 
with  the  same  confidence  as  before  this 
•ffidr  took  place?  Will  no  feelingi  of 
doubt  and  tear  come  along  with  cTcry 
morsel  that  you  eat?  mil  you  no^ 
■Iter  every  meal,  instead  of  feeling  re- 
fteshed  and  satisfied,  sit  watching  your 
inward  sensations  with  anxiety  and 
alarm  ?  Will  not  the  slightest  feeling 
of  uneasiness,  which,  at  any  other  time, 
eould  attract  no  attention,  excite  in  you 
fearful  misgivings  ?  Will  you  venture 
to  reprove  your  servants  as  freely  as 
before,  when  they  commit  any  fault  ? 
Will  not  every  tning  you  do  in  your 
own  house  be  tinctured  with  the  fear 
of  poison  ?** 

*'  For  God's  sake  have  done !"  said  I, 
"  you  have  destroyed  my  peace  of  mind 
and  body  for  a  month  at  least.  What 
you  say  is  too  true.  I  shall  go  to  wit- 
ness the  execution,  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  relating  it  to  my  family.  What 
endless  misery  a  man  is  doomed  to  suf- 
fa  from  his  women !  But  it  is  near 
■unset,  and  I  must  visit  my  patients — 
God  be  your  protection.  As  you  have 
no  women,  I  shall  come  back  and  dine 
iprith  you." 

With  this  I  took  my  leave,  impress- 
ed  with  the  truth  of  what  my  friend 
had  stated,  and  not  at  all  comfortably 
confident  as  to  the  state  of  matters  in 
my  own  house ;  for,  only  a  few  days 
bobre,  I  had  assisted  my  wife  to  pu- 
nish the  woman  who  cooked  for  us. 

I  proceeded  to  the  Underoon,  where 
every  one  was  in  consternation.  Wo- 
men, who  had  not,  during  their  whole 
lives,  entered  a  cooking  place,  or  pre- 
pared a  pilau,  were  busily  occupied  in 
the  kitchens  cooking  their  own  din- 
ners. Every  kind  of  confidence  was 
destroyed.  Half  the  women  had  felt, 
or  fancied  they  felt,  some  uneasy  sen- 
sation, which  their  fears  had  magni- 
fied into  dreadful  symptoms.  £very 
hce  was  pale  and  haggard  with  anxie- 
ty. No  one  admitted  to  their  apart- 
ments or  kitchens  anv  but  the  ser- 
vants in  whom  they  had  most  con- 
fidence. Suspicion  was  in  every  look. 
Those  for  whom  I  prescribed,  begged 
that  I  would  seal  tbeir  packets  of  me- 
dicine with  some  other  seal  than  that 
which  I  had  been  in  the  habit  4)f  using. 
Even  the  children  seemed  to  be  un- 
bsppyanA  dqjectcd.  Groups  of  older 
persons  were  collected  in  several  of  the 


courts,  speaking  earnestly  hi  an  under 
toneof  voice.  There  waa  an  air  of  mi- 
aery  about  the  whole  palace  which 
went  to  my  heart,  heavy,  and  cold,  and 
oppressive. 

Whenl  had  finiahed  my  profeaakmal 
duties,!  determined  to  visit,  once  more, 
the  accursed  slave  girl,  who  had  caused 
ao  much  sorrow  and  uneasinesB ;  and 
having  been  fidly  awakened  to  the 
worst  view  of  the  case,  I  went  armed 
against  every  soft  and  tender  feeling, 
and  in  a  frame  of  mind  which  would 
almost  have  fitted  me  to  become  her 
executioner. 

When  near  the  room  in  which  she 
was  confined,  I  perceived  some  com- 
motion about  the  door,  and  heard  the 
sound  of  harsh  voioes.  As  I  crossed 
the  threshold  of  the  ante-room,  a  shrill 
scream  pierced  me  through,  and  made 
mv  heart  fiutter  with  agitation. — Still 
I  joined  in  the  execrations  which  were 
poured  upon  the  prisoner.  Before  I 
nad  yet  got  within  sight  of  her,Tfor  the 
crowd  was  considenu>le,)  I  ooiud  hear 
a  low,  indistinct,  suppressed  moaning. 
Pushing  forward  a  httle  farther,  I  saw 
two  men  bending  over  the  culprit,  who 
lay  prostrate  on  the  floor. — One  of 
them  held  firmly,  with  his  left  hand, 
the  ear  of  ^  the  wretched  girl,  and  in 
his  right  brandished  a  large  knife, 
which  from  time  to  time  he  applied  to 
her  ear,  or  to  her  throat,  to  extort 
from  her  answers  to  the  questions  he 
had  put  to  her.  One  of  his  knees  was 
planted  on  her  tender  neck,  and  ever  and 
anon  he  threw  his  whole  weight  upon 
it,  till  I  thought  it  must  have  broKcn 
under  him.  I  shut  my  eyes  in  dis- 
gust, at  a  spectacle  so  revolting,  but 
had  scarcely  done  so,  when  another 
scream  forced  me  to  open  them.— The 
first  thing  that  met  my  sight,  was  her 
delicate  white  ear,  now  sprinkled  with 
bloo<l,  which  the  merciless  man  had 
severed  from  her  head,  and  held  up  in 
triumph,  with  a  fearful  smile  of  self- 
complacency. — I  looked  down,  and  saw 
the  norrible  wound,  the  blood  pouring 
from  it  down  her  neck,  and  over  her 
cheek  and  long  locks.  The  mangled 
head  was  still  pressed  down  by  the 
knee  of  the  executioner ;  and  though 
I  could  not  see  her  face,  there  was  an 
expression  of  even  more  dread  fill  im- 
port at  such  a  time  in  the  convulsive 
movements  of  her  frame. 

They  deliberately  rolled  her  over  on 
the  other  side.  Ilcr  hair  was  liangin;: 
ko«:,aud  her  countenance  was  so  co» 
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it  and  with  her  blood,  that  I 
could  dlrtingaith  nothing  of  her  feft- 
tum  ;  bat  the  ftniggUng,  suffocating 
opprcMion  of  her  breathing  was  unen- 
durable. Some  tried  to  keep  up  their 
ferocity  by  cgacnlations  of  the  coarsest 
kind,  bat  few  joined  them;  and  I 
could  hear  the  shortened  breathing  of 
every  one  around  me. 

The  knife  was  again  brandished.— 
Many  questions  were  put,  but  no  re- 
ply  was  given.  "  Are  you  so  obsti- 
nate?" demanded  the  executioner; 
"  are  you  determined  to  answer  none 
of  my  questions?—- Then  BishmiUa 
ul  Rakhman  ul  Raheem,"  (In  the 
name  of  God,  the  most  merciful,  the 
most  benevolent ;)  and  as  he  uttered 
the  words,  a  single  stroke  of  his  knife 
separated  the  other  ear  from  her  head ; 
but  no  scream,  no  moan  followed,  no 
strugffle  could  be  perceived, — some 
said  she  was  dead,  some  that  she  had 
fainted, — I  hoped  the  first  was  true, 
but  I  was  mistaken.  Slowly  she  be- 
gan to  revive,  after  her  hair  had  been 
removed  from  her  face  and  a  cup  of 
water  thrown  over  it ; — they  raiseu  her 
up,  and  she  sat  for  a  time  bewildered ; 
at  length  a  checked  respiration  marked 
the  return  of  consciousness, — I  saw  it, 
and  felt  at  that  instant  a  pang  which 
I  hod  never  felt  before. 

I  knew  that  the  sentence  which  had 
been  passed  upon  her  had  not  yet  been 
fulfilled,  and  that  she  had  yet  much 
to  suffer  before  she  was  led  to  end  the 
last  scene  of  her  existence.    She  knew 
it  too,  and  my  heart  bled  for  her, 
though  I  tried  to  fortify  it  by  painting 
to  myself  her  crime  and  her  depravity 
in  the  most  revolting  and  irritating 
point  of  view ;  but  it  would  not  do,— 
and  I  felt^  that  had  the  power  been  in 
my  hands,  her  punishment  would  now 
have  ended ; — I  felt,  too,  the  wisdom  of 
the  ancient  custom,  according  to  which, 
all  offenders  should  receive  their  pu- 
nishment in  the  presence  of  the  judge 
who  has  condemned  them  to  suffer  it, 
whether  he  be  king  or  governor,  and 
lamented  that  in  this  instance  it  had 
been  set  aside,  for  I  knew  that  the 
Shah  had  a  merciful  heart,  more  mer- 
ciful than  any  prince  who  ever  sat  on 
the  throne  of  Persia,  though  his  ser- 
vants* alas  I    had  no  pity  in    their 
boaoma. 

Thejf  returned  to  their  work,— one 
of  them  thrust  his  kiiife'betwcen  her 
teeth  and  forced  open  her  jaws ;  she 


tried  to  struggle,  but  she  was  fidnt  and 
weak,  and  even  had  ahe  not  been  ao,  any 
resistance  ahe  would  have  made  would 
equally  have  been  in  vain.  Her  mouth 
was  forced  open,  and  then  they  fixed 
an  iron  hook  in  her  tongue,  and  drew  it 
out, — ^her  bosom  heav^  as  if  it  would 
have  burst,  a  cold  sweat  stood  upon  her 
brow,her  eyes  f^laredwildly,and  she  at« 
tered  an  agonizmg  cry  like  the  laugh  of  a 
maniac, — ^it  was  but  an  instant ;  and 
then,  that  portion  of  her  tongue  which 
protruded,  was  cut  off,  and  nung  like 
a  bit  of  cold  raw  flesh  upon  the  nook. 
Her  tortures  were  now  over  for  a  time, 
and  I  felt  relieved ;  but  whence  asked 
for  water,  the  hollow  mumbling  which 
iEsued  from  the  bloody  empty  cavern 
of  her  mouth,  was  to  me  more  heart* 
rending  than  all  I  had  seen  her  endure. 
With  a  composure  which  calmed  ua 
all,  she  washed  her  own  womids  and 
her  hair,  and  hastily  arranged  her  dia« 
ordered  dress ;  then  returned  to  the 
mat  on  which  I  had  seen  her  seated  in 
the  morning.  Her  countenance  era* 
dually  resumed  the  expression  it  had 
then  Dornc,  and  as  the  handkerchief 
which  she  threw  over  her  head  covered 
her  wounds,  you  could  havediscovoed 
nothing;,  but  the  blood  upon  the  floor, 
by  which  to  guess  at  what  had  hap« 
pened. 

I  returned  home,  exhausted  with  the 
excitement,  and  vrith  the  heat  and 
pressure  of  the  crowd,  and  related  to 
my  assembled  family,  with  an  air  of 
indifference,  and  even  of  triumph,  the 
punishment  of  the  wretch  who  had 
poisoned  her  mistress.  My  women  la* 
vished  upon  her  every  opprobrioua 
epithet  they  could  think  of,  and  almoat 
provoked  me  to  say  something  in  her 
behalf;  but  I  thought  it  more  pru- 
dent to  dwell  on  the  horrors  of  the  pa« 
nishment,  which,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  feelings  of  my  listeners,  ex* 
tracted  from  them  nothing  but  assu* 
ranees  that  it  was  well  merited— assu- 
rances which  I  could  not  help  suspect* 
ing  were  intended  rather  to  screen 
themselves  from  suspicion,  than  to 
express  what  was  in  tlieir  hearta. 

Finding  myself  at  home,  with  no 
appetite  tor  dinner,  I  did  not  go,  as  I 
had  promised,  to  my  friend's  nouae  ; 
and  taking  up  a  book,  I  amused  mjrself 
vrith  it,  till  sleep  overcame  me,  and 
drove  me  to  bed. 

It  might  have  been  about  the  mid* 
die  of  the  night  when  I  was  visited 
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by  a  vile  dream,  which  greatly  dis- 
turbed me,  and,  in  its  Gonseqoencef, 
oaiued  me  much  annoyance. 

I  fancied  myself  in  a  fine  palace, 
which  I  had  never  seen  before,  sur- 
rounded by  innumerable  beautiful  ob- 
jects, and  attended  by  a  princely  train 
of  domestics ;  but  some  things  vexed 
me  sorely.  I  imagined  that  a  stream 
of  cold  water  was  running  over  both 
nay  legs,  and  that  I  was  bound  by 
some  spell,  which  put  it  entirely  out 
of  my  power  to  remove  myself  from 
it,  or  to  cause  it  to  be  removed  from 
me.  I  fancied  that  a  delicious  repast 
was  placed  near  me,. and  that,  though 
pincned  with  hunger,  some  inYidiblc 
power  prevented  me  from  stretching 
out  my  hand  to  partake  of  it. 

Then  the  scene  shifted,  and  I  fun- 
cietl  myself  in  another  apartment,  suf- 
fering from  the  effects  of  deadly  poi- 
son. I  felt  my  limbs  growing  cold — 
my  heart  faint,  and  my  strength  ra- 
pidly sinking.  My  fears  were  so  strong 
that  they  awoke  me,  and  my  first  im- 
pulse was  to  feel  my  feet,  and  satist'y 
myself  that  my  dream  was  without 
foundation.  But  imagine  my  horror 
when  I  put  down  my  hand  and  found 
tliem  as  cold  as  ice.  I  examined  my 
inward  sensations,  and  discovered  a 
disagreeable  feeling  of  gnawing  at  my 
stomach  ; — I  started  up  in  alarm,  and 
when  fully  awake,  discovered  that  the 
cold  of  my  feet  had  been  caused  by 
their  having  been  thrust  from  imder 
the  lahoff,  (quilted  bed-cover,)  and 
thtLi  the  uneasiness  of  my  stomach  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  ravenous 
hunger. 

This  discovery  gave  me  the  greatest 
satisfaction ;  but  my  hunger  was  in- 
tense, and  the  chance  of  my  being 
able  to  procure,  at  this  time  of  night, 
anything  with  which  to  appease  it, 
was  small.  The  fear  of  poison  had  nut 
been  in  any  degree  diminished  by  the 
alarm  which  my  dream  liad  occasion- 
ed ;  and  to  call  up  my  people  and  de- 
mand something  to  eat,  was  a  pro- 
ceeding which,  under  such  circum- 
stances, appeared  to  me  to  be  of  doubt- 
ful propriety.  After  some  deliberation 
it  occurred  to  me,  that  if  I  could  find 
anything  eatable  in  the  apMtment 
occupied  by  the  girl  who  cooked  for 
MM,  any  litw  portion  which  she  might 
have  bid  aiside  for  herself,  it  would 
not  only  be  the  most  convenient,  but 
by  much  the  moat  secure  mode  of 
proceeding  to  content  mysdf  with.^-1 


accordingly  sallied  forth,  and  having 
made  my  way  into  the  cook's  sleeping 
pla^,  though  not  without  having  oro- 
Ken  my  shins  on  a  large  pot  which 
stood  faialf  fliU  of  dirty  water  at  the 
door,  I  commenced  mv  search,  and 
found,  tied  up  in  a  handkerchief  which 
was  not  of  the  cleanest,  a  mess  of 
boiled  rice  and  kebobs,  and  a  few  pieces 
of  crisp  bread.  I  seized  the  prize,  and 
was  bearing  it  off  with  some  satiifac- 
tion,  and  many  precautions  against  the 
renewed  injury  of  my  shins,  when  just 
as  one  foot  was  planted  beyond  the 
pot,  and  the  other  was  about  to  fol- 
low, I  heard  the  jingling  of  small  bells 
at  my  heel,  then  a  short  snarl,  and  in 
an  instant  my  leg  was  seized.  Making 
an  exertion  to  extricate  myself  from 
this  situation,  my  foot  slipped  on  a 
greasy  spot,  where  water  from  the  kit- 
chen had  been  poured  out,  and  I  fell 
into  the  gutter.  The  abominable  rep- 
tile of  a  dog  continued  his  attacks  on 
mv  heel.  The  cookmaid  awoke,  and 
called  out  "thief!"  as  loud  as  she 
could  roar ;  and  to  complete  my  con- 
sternation, just  as  I  was  again  fairly 
on  my  legs,  and  about  to  make  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat  with  my  prize,  which 
by  some  instinct  I  had  never  quitted, 
my  wife  rose  like  an  apparition  before 
my  eyes,  standing  on  tne  very  ground 
over  which  I  must  have  to  pass,  and 
screaming  all  the  domestics  to  her  aid. 
A  new  fear  now  came  upon  me.  The 
men  who  were  sleeping  in  the  outer 
court  might  come  in,  and  in  the  height 
of  their  valour  and  zeal  to  preserve  my 
property,  and  the  sanctity  of  my  Ha- 
ram,  might,  when  they  found  me 
alone  and  unarmed,  make  minced 
meat  of  me  without  asking  any  ques« 
tions.  I  thought  the  shortest  way  to 
appease  my  wife  and  every  one,  would 
be  to  make  myself  known  ;  but  in  this 
I  was  woefully  mistaken,  for  she  had 
no  sooner  heard  my  voice  and  recog- 
nized it,  than  she  poured  upon  me  a 
torrent  of  the  most  obscene  abuse,  and 
accused  me  in  plain  terms  of  an  in- 
trigue with  the  cookmaid,  of  which, 
I  swear  by  the  head  of  the  prophet, 
I  was  as  innocent  as  my  grandfather. 
It  was  in  vain  that  I  remonstrated 
and  explained,  and  told  my  dream,  and 
pointed  to  the  handkerchief,  and  dwelt 
on  the  necessity  of  taking  every  pre* 
caution  against  poison,  and  rccom- 
inended  her  to  be  careful  of  her  pre- 
cious life.  She  stormed,  and  raged, 
and  bullied,  till,  remembering  that  I 
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d  to  spare,  I  slunk  off  to 
dp,  wondering  what  the 
■dttoed  me  to  marry  the 

pit  safe  into  the  court  of 
t,  (pritate  apartment,)  in 
d  been  sleeping,  my  first 
deposit  my  mess  of  eat- 
hnil  cost  me  so  much,  on 
the  window,  which  was 
oy  next  to  apply  myself  to 
and  cleanse  mystlt  of  the 
vhich  I  had  collected  on 
n.     I  then  called  one  of 
,  (inferior  house-servants,) 
1  enviable  exemption  from 
iSy  bad  slept  soundly,  in 
rumpus  which  had  called 
ibours  to  their  house-tops ; 
,  by  his  aid,  procured  a 
missed  him  to  renew  his 
nd  set  myself  io  examine 
1  shin,  neither  of  which 
.  BO  much  as  I  had  feared, 
turned  to  uiy  eatables,  the 
nuch  pain  and  endurance, 
it  my  appetite  was  quite 
To  have  suftercd  so  much, 
it  all  in  vain — to  have  uc- 
the  object  I  had  proposed 
and  to  find,  when  it  was 
At  a  change  within  myself 
d  it  of  the  power  of  giving 
,  was  certainly  distressing ; 
led  myself  with  the  reHec- 
ich  is  the  world  ;  and  had 
loraliziiig  on  this  theme, 
iroke,  and  the  Azan  sum- 
to  morning  prayer. 
J  I  hud  coinplfted  my  de« 
k  dressed  myself,  I  wtwut, 
at  I  had  esc.ipetl  a  iiiornii)g 
om  my  wife,  and  took  my 
s  the  palace,  to  visit  my  pa- 
e  occurrences  of  the  night 
from  my  mind  all  recollfc- 
Bcene  I  had  witnvSMcd  the 
ore;  and  it  was  not  until  I 
elf  wedged    in  between  a 
Ik  people  and  the  ditch  of 
lat  I  thought  of  demanding 
rcre  collected.  My  siTvants 
imewhat  surprised    at  the 
that  it  was  to  see  the  exe« 

n  obliged,  in  a  great  mea- 


sure against  my  wiU,  to  witneM  fh# 
honon  of  the  preceding  emxAagi  wnA 
it  now  seemed  probable  that  I  raookl 
be  forced  in  the  same  way  to  be  ]pffe« 
sent  at  the  execution  thu  mommg. 
To  avoid  so  unpleasant  an  occurrettoe^ 
I  pushed  on ;  and  having  sueoeeded  in 
crossing  the  bridge,  begin  to  eongn« 
tulate  myself  on  my  escape;  but  Jmt 
as  I  got  under  the  gateway,  I  iaw  the 
head  of  a  band  of  feroshes  and  nus* 
sukchees  j;  advancing  rapidly  with  much 
noise,  driving  before  them^  with  their 
sticks  and  axes,  a  ptf  ty  of  people  who 
had  tlie  misfortune,  uke  me,  to  meet 
them  in  their  advance.  Not  caring  to 
have  my  shoulders  belaboured  by  the 
feroshes,  or  my  skull  dove  by  a  nua« 
Bukchee,  I  retreated  with  all  speed. 
But  the  noise  of  their  approach  had 
collected  the  crowd  to  the  gateway,  so 
that  the  bridge  was  to  me  impassable ; 
»nd  there  seemed  to  be  no  aitematire 
but  to  stop  and  face  the  sticks  and 
axes,  or  to  leap  into  the  ditch  ;  either 
of  which  afforded  no  very  satisfactory 
prospect  of  sleeping  in  a  whole  skin. 
When  the  matter  seemed  to  be  on  tbe 
point  of  coming  to  a  crisis^  and  the  ad- 
vancing  party  was  just  upon  me,  I  was 
fortunately  recognized,  and  escaped 
personal  injury,  though  to  pass  mto 
tbe  ark,  as  I  had  intended,  was  quite 
out  of  the  ({uestion.  The  certainty  of 
being  obliged  to  wimess  the  execution^ 
now  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  much 
smaller  evil  than  I  had  at  first  consi- 
dered it,  and  my  whole  attention  was 
directed  to  preserving  myself  from  be- 
ing  thrown  down  and  trampled  to  death 
by  the  crowd,  which  carried  me  along 
with  it. 

We  had  not,  however,  far  to  go ;  for, 
as  everybody  knows,  the  place  of  exe- 
cution is  not  twenty  paces  from  the 
gate  of  the  ark.  When  we  halted,  I 
found  myself  inclosed  in  a  dense  rins 
of  spectators ;  in  the  midst  of  which 
stood  a  great  brass  mortar,  raised  on  a 
mound  of  earth,  and  beside  it,  stuck 
in  the  ground,  was  a  linstock  with  a 
lighted  match.  The  nussukcheea  ran- 
ged themselves  on  each  side  of  this  hor- 
rible engine ;  and  it  was  not  without 
some  difficulty  that  I  succeeded  in 
gaining  ft  position  which  appeared  to 
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of  water,  which  usually  occupies  a  eonsideraUe  portion  of  every  court 
ouses  of  the  better  clans, 
ler  fortification  or  citadel,  in  which  the  palace  if  sitnated. 
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me  10  eecare  me  from  the  danger  at- 
tending die  explosion,  and  its  conae* 
quenoea  when  it  should  take  place. 
Having  taken  my  station,  I  hegau  to 
1,00k  around  me,  and  saw  the  officers 
of  justice  still  pouring  into  the  circle, 
which  was  widened  for  their  reception 
by  dint  of  blows.  After  them,  or  ra- 
ther between  two  of  them,  came  the 
prisoner.  She  was  enveloped  from  head 
to  foot  in  a  black  robe,  which  also  co- 
vered her  face.  Her  step  was  firm, 
and  her  carriage  statelv.  She  fre- 
quently spoke  a  few  words  to  a  eunuch 
who  accompanied  her ;  but  the  noise 
was  so  great,  that  I  could  hear  nothing 
of  their  discourse.  As  she  approached, 
the  spectators  became  more  quiet ;  and 
when  she  had  reached  the  mortar,  not 
a  sound  was  to  be  heard.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  silence,  she  spoke  aloud, 
with  a  distinctness  and  composure  that 
astonished  every  one,  and  made  her 
words  intelligible  to  alL* 

'^  I  am  a  tool,  (she  said,)  and  suf- 
fer for  a  crime  which  was  not  origi- 
nated by  me.  I  have  been  deceived, 
but  I  have  sworn  to  be  secret,  and  I 
scorn  to  betray  my  friends.  Tell  the 
whole  Haram  that  tortures  have  ex- 
tracted from  me  no  confessions,  and 
that  the  near  approach  of  death,  in  its 
most  appalling  lorm,  has  not  shaken 
my  soul. 

''  I  know  that  they  whose  charac- 
ters I  have  preserved  at  the  price  of 
my  life,  are  at  this  moment  longing 
for  the  sound  which  will  announce 
that  I  am  no  more,  and  trembling 
lest  I  should  redeem  my  life  by  sa- 
crificing theirs.  It  is  no  matter.  They 


will  know  better  what  1  was  wfaca 
all  is  over. 

''  Tell  the  king,  that  had  he  used 
me  more  gently,  I  might  have  been 
induced  to  warn  him  of  dangers  from 
which  he  cannot  now  protect  himself* 
But  I  thank  him  for  his  cruelty. 
Had  he  left  me  a  life  better  worth 
preserving,  I  might  have  been  tempt- 
ed to  redeem  it,  even  by  betraying 
my  accomplices;  but  he  has  taken 
from  me  the  wish  to  live,  and,  king 
as  he  is,  he  cannot  now  tempt  me  to 
be  false." 

The  officers,  perceiving  that  her 
wild  address  made  some  impression 
on  the  multitude,  here  interrupted 
her.  She  made  no  attempt  to  pro- 
ceed, but  resigned  herself  into  their 
hands.  They  led  her  in  front  of  the 
mortar,  and  yet  her  step  never  fal- 
tered—neither did  she  speak  or  im- 
plore, as  it  is  common  for  even  men 
to  do  in  her  situation— neither  did 
she  curse,  as  some  do— neither  did 
she  weep.  They  told  her  to  kneel 
down  with  her  breast  against  its 
muzzle,  and  she  did  so.  They  pat 
cords  round  her  wrists,  and  tiound 
them  to  stakes  which  had  been  dri- 
ven for  the  purpose — still  she  showed 
no  signs  of  emotion— she  laid  her 
head  upon  the  mortar,  and  wait^ 
her  fate  with  a  composure  which  a 
soldier  might  have  envied.  At  length 
the  signal  was  given— the  match  was 
raised — it  descended  slowly — and  at 
the  moment  when  it  was  about  to 
touch  the  powder,  an  audible  shud- 
der ran  through  the  crowd.  The 
priming  caught  fire — a  moment  of 


*  This  statement,  made  even  by  so  respectable  a  person  as  the  Meerza,  is  some- 
what startling.  We  can  scarcely,  in  thb  country,  imagine  a  lady  whose  tongue  had 
been  cut  out  in  the  evening,  addressing  a  crowd  the  next  morning,  with  an  articu- 
lation which  ande  her  quite  intelligible.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  wo- 
man actually  did  so. 

Instances  of  persons  speaking  inteH^IUy,  whose  tongues  have  been  cut  out,  are 
num^us  in  Persia.  It  is  singular  enough,  that  those  who  have  lost  only  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  are  often  unable  to  make  themselves  understood,  while  thosa-who 
have  lost  a  much  larger  portion  speak  almost  distinctly.  This  circumstance  is  so 
well  klkiwn,  that  a  second  amputation  of  a  tongue,  which  has  been  sparingly  dealt 
with  by  the  executioner,  is  often  resorted  to. 

We  turn  with  horror  from  these  barbarous  punishments,  to  admire  our  own  more 
humane  laws ;  but  it  should  be  remembered,  that  even  amongst  ourselves  torture 
was  inflicted  at  no  very  distant  date ;  and  further,  that  these  mutilations  are  often 
inflicted  when,  according  to  our  law,  the  life  of  the  offender  would  be  forfeited*- 
while,  in  Persia  at  least,  there  are  few  criminals  who  would  not  rather  submit  to 
be  so  mutilated  than  to  be  put  to  death.  It  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  such  punish- 
ments have  been  comparatively  rare  during  the  present  reign  in  Persia ;  and  that 
this  (recorded  by  the  Meerza)  is  the  only  instance,  (I  believe,}  during  that  time,  in 
tvAic/i  a  woaMn  baa  bsen  publicly  executed. 


lasTO 


VMU  to  the  Haram.    FUit  Fifth. 


riduniBg  fumiifa  followed— a  groan 
bur*!  fimn  tfie  tpectatora — the  smoke 
ptfted  awa]f^-4]o  explonon  followed 
— «Dd  the  unfortunate  wretch  raised 
her  head  to  see  what  hai  happened. 

A  liuBt  hope  glimmered  in  my  own 
heart  that  perfiep*  thie  was  a  derioe 
to  MTO  her  lifo,  out  it  was  not  per^ 
mitted  to  live  kmg.  It  had  scarcely 
begun  to  rise  witfijn  me,  when  I  saw 
the  priming  renewed  and  the  match 
raised  again.  The  condemned  wretch 
laid  her  head  once  more  on  its  hard 
nillow>  and  uttered  a  low  groan,  as  if 
ner  spirit  had  parted.  It  bad  scarce- 
ly been  uttered  when  the  explosion 
took  place,  and  the  smoke  covered 
efervUiing  from  my  view.  As  it  grs^ 
dually  cleared  away,  it  drew  a  veil 


from  over  a  horrid  and  i^erolting  apeo** 
tacle.  The  two  bodikss  arms  nung, 
with  their  mangled  and  blackened 
ends,  from  the  stakes  to  which  they 
had  been  bound;  and  a  few  yarda 
distant  lav  a  scorched  and  shattered 
foot  and  Ug.  No  tiaoe  of  body  or 
of  head  remained,  and  a  few  tattered 
remnants  of  clothes  were  all  besidef 
that  were  left. 

The  arms  were  unbound  from  the 
stakes ;  and  two  women,  who  had  is* 
sued  from  the  ark  at  the  sound  of  the 
explosion,  rushed  to  the  spot — seised 
them  up — and,  concealing  them  un- 
der their  veils,  hurried  to  the  Haram 
with  these  proofs  that  the  demands 
of  justice  had  been  fulfilled. 


LETTER  FROM  AN  INDIAN. 


Ramnuggur,  Ju/ySl,  1826. 
Mt  sear  North, 

FoRoiYB  my  boldness ;  but  in  In- 
dia we  have  a  fashion  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  get  rid  of--of  addressing  peo- 
ple we  have  never  seen,  and  know  no- 
thing about  except  from  report,  by 
dieir  names.  Besides,  as  I  am  going 
to  consult  you  on  a  matter  of  the  first 
importance  to  myself,  I  am  willing  to 
begin  by  considering  you  as  an  old 
friend,  which  in  trum  you  are,  though 
I  have  never  to  my  knowledge  had  the 
honour  of  meeting  you. 

Assuming,  then,  a  privilege  to  which 
nothing  but  your  good  nature  and  phi- 
lanthropy can  give  me  a  claim,  I  shall 
take  the  liberty  to  lay  before  you  some 
account  of  the  matter  in  regard  to 
which  I  entreat  your  advice. 

I  have  now  been  twenty-three  years 
in  India,  and  have  attained  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel.  I  am  not  rich, 
in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is  ap- 
plied to  Indians  ;  but  I  have  some  mo- 
ney, and  might  pass  for  a  rich  man  in 
almost  any  country  town  in  Scotland. 
I  have,  however,  an  antipathy  tocoun- 
trv  towns,  which  I  brought  from  home 
with  me,  and  which  I  find  nothing 
diminished  by  my  long  absence.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  have  a  pleasing  re- 
coUection  of  EcQnburgh,  and  your  Ma- 
gazine has  induced  me  to  think  that 
the  race  of  good  fellows  is  not  entirely 
extinct  in  that  capitaL  I  am  not  a 
titerary  man,  Mr  North,  as  I  fear  you 
will  too  readily  discover ;  but  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  society  of  literary 


men,  when  they  are  also  reasonable 
people.  Blue-stocking  ladies  I  am 
more  afraid  of;  but  I  daresay  I  could 
speedily  convince  them  that  I  am  too 
stupid  for  their  society,  and  so  escape 
further  persecution.  In  short,  after 
fully  considering  the  matter,  I  have 
decided  that  Edinburgh  is  the  fittest 
place  for  me  to  reside  in,  on  my  re- 
turn home ;  and  now  to  the  point. 

I  wish  to  know  what  income  wiir 
suffice  to  enable  me  to  live  comfort- 
ably, supposing  that  I  should  pass  the 
winter  six  months  of  every  year  in 
Edinburgh,  (say  from  November  to 
April  indusive,)  and  appropriate  two- 
thirds  of  my  income  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  that  half  year.  And  that 
we  may  fully  understand  one  another, 
I  shall  explain  to  you  in  detail  the 
manner  in  which  I  should  wish  to 
live. 

First,  then,  I  should  like  to  have  a 
house  to  myself  in  some  clean  respect- 
able street.  Your  Edinburgh  com- 
mon stairs  are  an  abomination ;  ihere 
is  something  inexpressibly  mean,  and 
dirty,  and  uncomfortable  associated  in 
my  mind  with  the  remembranei  of  a 
common  stair.  I  always  think  of  |XNr- 
ters  carrying  up  coals,  and  maids  can* 
rying  down  filth,  and  children  in  the 
corners,  and  'prentice  bays  at  night, 
and  the  caution  which  is  required  to 
enable  you  to  descend  in  the  morn- 
ing !  I  should,  therefore,  like  to  have 
a  house  to  myself,  (from  top  to  bottom, 
they  used  to  call  it,)  or  at  least  a  door 
to  myself ;  for,  asl  au\«V\>\^\)^ii^€^vst« 


LtUer^from  on  Indian- 


CM«idi, 


I  do  DOt'reciiure  A  large  bouse.  I  should 
Hkt  to  have,  on  two  floors^  a  diiiiog« 
loom,  a  diawiiig^rooia,  a  bed-room^ 
with  a  dressing-room  attadied^  and  if 
possible  a  smafi  bath.    I  should  like, 
moreover,  to  hsTe  a  den  of  some  kind 
lo  retire  into  when  I  majr  happen  to 
be  chnrlish,  or  when  it  rains,  and  I 
liave  die  blue  deyils,  or  when  I  take 
ft  fancy  to  my  books,  an  offence  of 
whieli  I  am  not  very  often  guilty.    I 
dionld  like  to  hare  a  good  kitchen.  Sec. 
&c.  in  the  under  storey,  with  (in  the 
very  eentre  of  the  house,  alike  imper- 
vious to  heat  and  cold,)  a  roomy  ccl- 
lur,  fit  to  contain  snd  preserve  wine 
for  two  generations.     Such  a  house, 
from  top  to  bottom,  I  would  have  no 
objection  to  purchase ;  but  if  it  was 
below  any  other  man's  house,  I  could 
only  bring   myself  to  rent  it  till  I 
could  find  a  better. 

I  should  Kke  to  have  this  my  house 
fUmished  in  a  plain,  substantial,  ra- 
ther handsome  way-— with  a  proviso 
in  my  asreement  with  the  upholsterer, 
that  it  should  not  contain  one  rattau- 
bottomed  chair — for  the  greatest  in- 
ferior  miseries  I  have  endured  in 
India,  have  been  from  this  miserable 
contrivance.  I  verily  believe  my  body 
will  go  to  the  grave  diced  and  stamped 
with  nexagons  and  octagons.  Neither 
will  I  have  hair-doth  bottoms  to  my 
chairs,  which,  so  long  as  they  are  en- 
tire, demand  a  constant  exertion  of 
your  legs  to  keep  you  from  slipping 
off  them ;  and  when  they  are  worn, 
you  might  as  weU  sit  down  on  a  revers- 
ed pincushion.  I  will,  therefore,  have 
leather-bottomed  chairs,  and  no  others, 
in  my  dining-room,  and  den,  and  bed- 
room; and  I  will  have  silk- damask 
bottoms  to  those  in  my  drawing-room. 
My  bed  must  be  very  large,  and  I 
choose  to  sleep  upon  a  thin  elastic  hair 
mattress  with  two  feather-beds  under 
it  For  the  rest,  I  shall  leave  the  de- 
tail to  your  own  taste  and  judgement, 
Hr  North.  I  shall  bring  home  with 
me  (if  your  answer  should  induce  me 
to  leave  this  country,)  Persian  carpets 
for  my  dining-room,  bed-room,  and 
den. 

I  should  like  to  have  a  good  man- 
servant in  the  house,  besides  Bappoo, 
who  accompanies  me  from  this  coun- 
try ;  a  groom  to  look  after  my  two 
Arab  horses  in  the  stable ;  an  elderly 
respectable  woman  as  housekeeper,  a 
gcod  cock  and  a  chambermaid.  I  do 
410^  beUewe  that  J  should  require  more. 


My  horses  I  wonld  not  tnut  to  any 
man  living.  I  must,  therefore,  have 
them  undtf  my  own  eye,  and  this  re- 
minds me  that  my  hoiue  must  have  a 
stable  attached  to  it. 

I  like  to  breakfast  about  nineo'dock, 
and  cannot  get  on  without  fidb  or  cold 
meat,  or  both.    I  have  a  most  savoury 
recollection  of  a  thing  called  mutton- 
ham,  and  I  intend  to  bring  home  a 
supply  of  Bengal  humps,  not  bufialo 
humps,  for  bufiltlos  have  no  humps, 
but  Bengal  bullock  humps ;  eggs  too 
are  indispensable.  For  the  rest  I  am  not 
particular,  except  that,  for  the  first  six 
months  or  so,  I  would  have  a  pot  of 
Mrs  Weddcll's  marmalade  set  oeiore 
me.    My  tea  will  consist  of  two  parts 
Gunpowder,  and  one  part  Pekoe — and 
(which  I  look  forward  to  with  the  great- 
est anxiety,)  I  must  have  at  least  three 
newspapers,  unopened,  laid   on  my 
break  fast- table  every  morning.     My 
breakfast  would,  of  course,  be  tut" 
ficient  for  two,  in  case  a  friend  should 
come  in. 

I  never  take  tiffin— itspoilsone'sdin* 
ner,  and  is  in  itself  no  compensation. 
I  hate  dining  alone-— besides  which, 
the  wine  is  difficult  to  manage.  I  should 
like  always  to  have  a  friend  to  dine 
with  mc  and  discuss  half  my  pint  of 
Madeira,  and  half  my  bottle  of  darct. 
I  understand  sherry  is  much  in  fa- 
shion now,  but  I  have  never  seen  any  in 
this  country  that  comes  witbin  a  mile 
of  my  own  Madeira,  and  it  would  break 
my  heart  to  part  with,  or  put  aside  the 
six  fine  pipes  I  have  been  coaxing  and 
filling  up  for  the  last  seven  years— in- 
deed, ever  since  I  got  my  jiiligority. 
Once  every  week  I  should  Uke  to  have 
two  or  three  friends  at  my  house ;  and 
on  these  occasions,  1  might  give  them 
a  glass  of  red  Constantia ;  but  neither 
this  nor  the  Madeira  would  be  con- 
sidered in  your  calculation. 

I  am  not  aware  tliat  there  is  any 
thing  else,  in  this  department,  which 
it  may  be  necessary  tor  me  to  fqiedfy 
more  minutely. 

Then  again,  in  the  possible  event 
of  my  changing  my  state,  (for  a  man 
cannot  answer  for  himself  at  my  age,) 
why  then,  my  two  Arabs  ore  convert- 
ed into  carriage  horses — my  groom  in- 
to a  conchman.  My  house  requires  no 
immediate  change.  My  friend's  place 
at  breakfast  and  dinner  is  occupied  by 
a  |)cr8on  still  dearer  to  me.  My  bot- 
tle of  claret  changes  to  a  pint.  My 
housi'kceper   goes,  and  in  her  stcsil 

\ 


^•WO'  Letter  from  ill!  iiuluti.  S-1;) 

«aae*  a  la^ys  mud,  ami  pvliuw  k  lu  of  ilicw  nutters  i*  verv  dittretung ; 
aiirMrT-iaua,,(Ido  notiee  thktUiere  and  unleia  70U  will  be  kiDil  enough  to 
k  uiTthiiig  dtboi  abnird  <ff  improper  usUt  me,  I  mlly  do  not  know  Aom 
in  •  mail'*  anticipating  wlut  i*  per.  whom  I  can  obtain  iheiRfoimation  re- 
fiectl*  nUanl  in  the  cue  auppoaed.)  quiiite  to  enable  me  to  guardAgainst 
Uyngcfcahi*  laidaaide.  Bappoo  be>  tnepeculiaritieswhich  it  would  appear 
MNtiM  die  ladj's  footman,  and  every  follow  ua  into  every  Bociety,  anil  the 
t'>i'>B  S^a  an  aa  regularly  as  before,  misccpreicntationBtowliicfawearemib- 
witfa  no  additional  expenae.  jecti'il  from  the  prejudices  of  others. 

Your  rqJy  mnit  decide  whether  I  Do  not  imagme,  however,  tliat  I  am 
va  now  to  leave  India,  or  whether  I  ashamed  of  being  what  is  called  an 
Biiut  wait  till  I  get  my  regiment — an  Indian.  There  is  no  diviaion  of  Bri' 
important  matter,  Mr  North,  not  to  tiah  society  to  which  I  would  rather 
me  only,  bnt  to  several  junior  officers  belong ;  and  whateVLT  may  be  the  pe- 
wbo  ore  looking  for  the  step.  My  case  culiarilira  or  Ae'  foibles  of  Indians, 
it  not  a  dngnlar  one,  and  I  know  at  thfy  have,  1  believe,asmBnynib«tan- 
leaat  half  a  doien  officers  in  the  ser-  tial  virtues  and  gooil  quahtics,  with  at 
vice  who  will  wait  for  your  answer,  least  as  much  polish,  as  their  neigh- 
with  as  much  impatience  as  I  shall  hours. 
myself.  Birheve  me  to  be. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  points  My  dear  North, 

on  which  I  should  like  much  to  be  fa-  Yours  very  juithfully  and  obediently, 
voured  with  your  own  private  opinion.  An  Indian. 

and  I  entreat  you  not  to  withhold  it.  P.  S.  —My  friend  Captain  Sl^t, 
I  vriah  to  know  how  a  healthy,  ruddy-  who  has  for  some  years  been  in  a  mi- 
eomplexioned  roan,  with  a  liver  aa  aerabte  state  of  health,  notwithstand- 
souimI  aa  a  bell,  who  wears  Iiish  Itn-  ing  several  voyages  to  China  and  the 
en  instead  of  calico,  never  apoke  of  a  Persian  Gulf,  and  a  residence  of  tix 
Kutch^ny  or  a  Bungatovi,  or  Tippuo  months  at  the  CapO;  feels,  he  assures 
Sahib,  or  Ihe  Piadareet,  or  Makrai-  me,  quite  satisfied,  that  he  will  nlti- 
iaht,  or  even  of  the  Dtcean  prixr-mi>-  mately  be  obliged  to  quit  the  service ; 
Mjr,  and  never  walked  alone,  or  took  and  he  has  be^jed  me  so  uraently  to 
the  shady  side  of  the  street  all  the  put  to  you  one  question  for  his  bene- 
time  he  was  at  home,  could  be  disco-  tit,  that,  thougli  1  feel  ashamed  of  the 
vered  by  every  one  to  be,  "  an  old  la-  hberty  I  have  already  taken,  I  am 
diam"  (ai  th^  called  him,  though  he  quite  unable  to  resist  hia  entreaties, 
waa  tcarcely  forty  ;)  and  I  wish,  more-  Slight,,  poor  fellow,  haa  not  aaved 
over,  to  know  why  girla  at  home  always  much  ;  but  with  his  prize- money  and 
■mile  (as  I  am  informed  they  do)  in  a  a  lucky  hit  in  the  lottery,  he  haa  been 
aneering  kind  of  way  at  the  attentiona  able  to  put  a  small  sum  into  his  agent'a 
of  "  an  oU  Indian,"  as  if  there  was  hands,  with  which  he  proposes  to  re- 
aomething  ridiculous  in  hia  paying  tire,  if  he  canlivelikeaBent]ei&an,on 
hia  cotut  to  a  young  woman ;  and  the  income  it  will  yield.  He  would 
why  they  call  him  an  ^Id  Indian,  be  content  with  a  neat  furnished  lod- 
when,  Ciod  wot,  he  is  often  much  ging  (a  bed-room,  dressing-room,  and 
younger  in  axry  remct  than  many  parlour)  in  a  genteel  street.  He  is 
who  eacape  that  epithet,  so  disagree-  indiffirrent  about  wine,  for  his  health 
able  and  fallow  me  to  aay)  ill-bred,  has  been  auch  as  to  make  hia  doclora 
when  applied  to  an  unmarried  man  forbidhiro  theuseofit ;  hut  hewould 
ftbont  forty.  I  must  alio  he%oi  you  like,  if  an  old  friend  came  in  his  way, 
toinfarm  me,  why,  the  moment  a  man  to  be  able  to  give  him  a  bottle  of  Port- 
ia let  down  as  "an  old  Indian,"  be  is  He  would  hke  to  have  a  bov  to  wait 
inveated  with  all  the  attiibutea  of  all  upon  him,  and  he  wotild  cnooae,  of 
the  oldest  Indians  who  ever  returned  coune,  to  be  as  well  dressed  a*  anjr 
to  England  or  Scotland.    -;  man  in  Prince's  StreeL 

I  ahouM  feel  infinitely  indebted  to  Now,  pray,  Mr  North,  have  the 
vou,  Mr  North,  if  you  would  have  the  great  kindness  to  let  us  know  on  what 
kindness  to  throw  some  light  upon  this  income  Slight  could  do  this  in  Edin- 
iulQBC^  so  interesting  to  your  nume-  bu^h  ?— I  may  mention,  that  Slight, 
imt*  leadcfs  in  this  country.  The  aca  though  an  excellent,  leniible  fellow, 
eottnt  which  M^or  Strong,  who  has  '  ia  by  no  means  a  godid  inanager. 
inat  letnmed  from  furlough,  bat  given  K.  ^ . 

V01..XXI.  a's.  - 


34a  Noit>  CHarefa, 

Tb«  forpgoin^  is  one  of  MTtral  dosen  ktten  on  the  ttme  tubieet  now  in  our 
Balaam-box^  which  have  come  to  us  from  the  Eaet,  and  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  our  great  popularity  all  over  the  Indian  Peninsula.  It  is  with  pride 
we  state  the  fact,  diat  Maga  is  read  on  the  banks  of  the  Granges,  and  the  £u« 

Shrates,  the  Nile,  the  Niger,  and  the  Maoquarrie ;  and  it  is  with  a  confidence 
eUberate  and  moat  assured,  that  we  await  the  coming  day,  when  her  storied 
page,  rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  shall  be  unfolded  on  every  shore  lared  by 
ocean,  and  fanned  by  the  winds  of  Heaven.  Other  Periodicals,  we  presume, 
'<  fit  audifil^  find  though  few," — be  ours  the  glorious  distinction,  to  be 
read  with  delight  in  every  region  of  the  habitable  globe,  and,  bursting  the  geo* 
graphical  barriers  which  would  narrow  oiu:  flight,  and  consequently  drcum- 
scrioe  our  utility,  to  be  hailed  in  a  thousand  tongues  as  the  Miscellany  of 
Universal  Man.  We  are  no  boasters — ^we  despise  all  pufffery  ;  and  while  we 
do  not  pretend  to  be  unconscious  of  the  great  and  enduring  benefits  we  have 
conferred  on  mankind  at  large,  we  wiUingly  quit  a  subject  on  which  it  might 
appear  like  egotism  to  dilate. 

In  reply  to  our  correspondent,  and  to  others  similarly  circumstanced,  it  giTcs 
us  great  pleasure  to  afford  all  the  information  in  our  power;  which  shall  be 
compressed  into  as  few  words  as  possible. 

We  think  such  a  house  oa  the  Colonel  mentions,  in  a  fashionable  street  of 
the  New  Town,  might  be  purchased  for  something  about  L.2000,  and  might 
be  rented  for  about  L.l.tO  a-^^ear.  With  regard  to  the  expense  of  furnishing, 
it  is  impossible  to  say  anything  very  definite,  since  we  ourselves  have  done 
nothing  in  this  line  for  many  years ;  but  we  shall  procure  an  estimate  from 
Mr  Trotter,  and  forward  it  by  an  early  conveyance  to  our  aorrespondent  at 
Karanuggur.  In  his  aversion  to  cane-bottomed  chairs,  we  quite  agree  with 
him,  and  unite  in  all  the  fundamental  objections  he  makes  to  this  uncomfort- 
able  description  of  sedentary  appliance.  We  cordially  recommend  any  gentle- 
man fumisning  a  house,  whose  breeching  is  softer  than  that  of  a  cannon,  to 
avoid  all  articles  of  this  description.  He  may  rely  on  it,  that  whatever  conve- 
nience he  may  a  yriori  find  in  their  comparative  cheapness,  vrill  be  afterwards 
more  than  compensated  by  the  a  poxieriori  punishment  he  will  find  himself 
condemned  to  suffer.  Cane-bottomed  chairs  strike  at  the  very  root  of  domestic 
enjojrment 

Articles  of  living,  we  think,  are  in  Edinburgh  rather  cheap  than  otherwise. 
The  price  of  bread  and  meat,  we  presume,  is  much  the  same  as  elsewhere. 
Fish  is  moderate.  You  may  get  a  capital  turbot  for  half-a-guinea  ;  and  if 
you  go  to  market  yourself,  and  choose  to  higgle  with  the  fishwife,  you  may 
get  it  a  shilling  or  two  cheaper.  Poultry  may  be  had  in  Edinburgh  for  about 
half  the  price  it  coste  in  London.  Game  is  cheap  and  plentiful,  and  during 
the  sporting  season,  our  worthy  friend  Mrs  Young  is  never  without  a  pro- 
digious supply  of  grouse,  ptarmigan,  pheasants,  hiCres,  and  partridges.  The 
dealings  ot  this  respectable  matron  are  on  the  largest  scale ;  and  we  are  in- 
formed that  she  is  now  in  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  a  large  estate  in  the 
Highlands,  which  she  intends  to  devote  solely  to  the  propagation  of  game 
for  the  supply  of  the  Edinburgh  market.  We  rejoice  in  her  proroerity,  for 
■he  deseiVes  it ;  and  think  she  cannot  fail  to  fiiid  this  a  profitable  investment 
for  her  capital.  We  hope  soon  to  hail  her  by  her  territorial  tide,  and  doubt 
not  that,  in  return  for  our  complimenta,  she  will,  with  her  usual  liberality, 
toss  a  pheasant,  or  a  brace  of  grouse,  into  the  basket  of  our  attendant  caddy. 

In  proceeding,  however,  from  particulars  to  generals,  we  fear  we  are  not 
able  to  afford  much  light  to  our  correspondent.  In  our  own  state  of  sober  celi- 
bata  existence,  and  with  habita  verv  different  from  those  of  our  Indian  friend, 
we  have  no  data  on  which  to  found  any  estimate  of  the  general  cost  of  such 
an  establishment  as  he  describes,  more  especially  as  matrimony  clearly  enters 
into  the  good  Colonel's  projections  for  the  future.  If,  however,  an  account 
of  our  own  mode  of  life,  and  the  expenses  attending  our  own  editorial  m^ 
nage  can  be  of  any  use  to  him,  it  is  quite  at  his  service. 

The  revenue  of  us,  Christopher  >forth,  therefore,  be  it  known,  amounts 

only  to  a  trifle  more  than  £3000  a-year.    Of  this  we  receive  £3000  in  our 

qiialitv  of  Editor  of  Blackwood's  Magazine,— rather  a  niggardly  return  for 

our  labours,  if  we  consider  that  it  is  only  £609  a-year  more  than  Mr  Jeffrey 
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woAfm  for  the  Sdinburgh  Review,  and  barely  eqoal  to  that  enjoyed  by  the 
editor  of  the  Qnarterly.  Beeides  this,  we  are  of  ooune  paid  for  our  writings 
in  Biaga,  at  the  rate  of  20  guineas  per  sheet,  by  which  we  annualJy  bag  se- 
Tend  hundreds ;  and  the  remainder  of  our  income  arises  from  the  interest 
of  about  L.15^000  we  hold  in  bank  stock  and  navy  4  per  cents^  and  the  rent 
«f  a  small  estate  of  whieh  we  are  proprietor  in  Peebles-^ire.  So  much  for 
the  ways  and  means ;  now  for  their  appropriation. 

We  are  ffouty^  and  dislike  stairs,  therefore  we  live  in  a  flat  It  is  situated 
in  one  of  tne  most  sgreeable  spots  of  the  New  Town,  and  oomuwnds,  though 
it  is  on  the  zround-floor,  a  fine  view  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  the  Fife  hiUs. 
Our  establismnent  consists  wholly  of  females,  and  the  very  prettiest  to  be  had 
fior  love  or  money.  We  have  no  old  harridan  of  a  housdceeper  to  domineer 
in  oar  household,  but  a  gay  and  smart  young  widow,  who  makes  our  cofiee 
in  a  morning,  and  can  amuse  us  in  an  evening  by  reading  out  a  new  novels 
while  we  lie  extended  on  our  own  comfortable  black-hair  sofa,  made  on  a 
plan  of  our  own  to  our  own  order.  The  rest  of  our  establishment  consists  of 
a  cook,  and  two  dever  chubby- faced  girls,  who  act  as  housemaids,  and  wait 
upon  ua  at  table,  dressed  in  a  sort  of  smart  female  livery,  in  which  they  ap« 
pear  to  great  advantage.  My  age,  for  I  am  now  76,  precludes  any  scandal 
ftom  the  attraction  of  my  attenausmts ;  and,  as  much  as  lies  in  my  power,  I 
act  as  a  sort  of  guardian  to  them,  and  keep  them  out  of  harm's  way.  This 
care  is  not  unnecessary,  for  my  house  is  the  centre  of  attraction  to  a  set  of 
young  dissipated  fellows,  whom  I  send  rather  roughly  about  their  business 
whenever  I  catch  them  hovering  near  my  doors.  Sucn  is  my  establishment. 
My  mode  of  life  is  as  follows :— > 

At  six  in  the  morning,  winter  and  summer,  I  have  a  cup  of  chocolate 
tyrought  me  in  bed,  by  one  of  the  sweet-smiling  damsels  aforesaid.  Having 
aipped  this,  I  think  of  rising,  and  get  into  the  snower-bath';  and  then,  after 
about  an  hour  spent  at  my  toilet,  I  enter  my  study,  where  I  find  the  widow 
has  already  made  coffee,  and  buttered  a  couple  of  muffins,  which  are  toasting 
en  a  cat  before  the  fire.  Breakfast  over,  I  commence  the  business  of  the  day  : 
Write  an  article  if  I  find  myself  in  the  humour,  and  if  not,  look  over  tne 
articles  sent  in  by  the  different  contributors,  and  arrange  the  programme  of 
ibe  next  forthcoming  Maga.  Thus  time  passes  till  two  o'clock.  Then  I  take 
a  walk  in  Prince's  Street,  read  the  papers  in  Blackwood's,  and  either  dine  out, 
or  pick  up  a  friend  or  two  to  dine  with  me  at  home.  There  is  nothing  I 
pique  myself  so  much  upon  as  my  dinners.  My  table  is  never  disfigured  by 
large  clumsy  joints,  but  is,  I  fiatter  myselF,  better  managed  and  more  re« 
chercht^  than  the  tables  of  bachelors  in  general. 

Our  taste  in  Cookery  is  rather  French,  and  we  delight  in  the  Con8orom6s 
(our  teeth  are  nearly  all  gone,)  and  thoee  exquisite  "  Sauces  Piquantes," 
which  might  almost  create  an  appetite  under  the  ribs  of  death.  Our  oeok, 
who  has  hetn  with  us  fifteen  years,  is,  considering  she  was  educated  accord* 
ing  to  the  exploded  tenets  of  that  barbarous  old  beldame,  Mrs  Glasse,  a  good 
one.  We  never  touch  jellies  or  pastry,  but  we  vdll  back  her  in  any  other  de« 
partment  of  the  Ar$  CuUnaria,  against  an v  cook  in  Scotland,  in  fives,  tens,  po-i 
nies,  fifties,  or  hundreds.  We  do  not  believe  there  is  anoUier  north  of  the 
Tweed  who  can  toss  up  an  Omelette  Soufflee  in  proper  style. 

Now  for  our  cellar ;  and  that  we  must  take  leave  to  say  is,  for  a  man  of  our 
income,  tolerably  good.  There  are  larger  cellars  iu  the  world,  no  doubt ; 
higher  prices  have  been  paid  for  wine  than  we  could  afford ;  but  relying  on  the 
taste  and  judgment  with  which  our  stock  was  selected,  we  would  not  fear  to 
put  our  wine  in  competition,  so  far  as  it  goes,  (we  have  not  above  a  thousand 
dozens  altogether,)  with  that  of  any  man  in  the  three  kingdoms.  We  admit 
no  sweet  wines  within  our  walls.  We  heartily  dislike  Mahnsey,  Constantia, 
€i  hoe  genus  omne^  and  despise  the  man  who  can  find  pleasure  in  drinking 
«ud^  sweet  and  sickly  stuff. 

Whether  we  have  company,  or  dine  alone,  there  is  always  a  flask  of  Champagne 
on  our  dinner-table ;  not  the  nasty,  frothing,  luscious,  and  detestable  Cham- 
pagne, which  one  generally  meets  with  in  this  country  at  **  good  men's  feasts," 
ana  which  foams  and  bubblei  up  like  ginger  beer,  but  Sillery  or  Ai,  the  only  va^ 
jieiica  of  the  wine  whidi  arc  at  all  tolerable.  Of  ihe«e  we\a>;  Vi\\raX  %i!!QA!i^^\»^ 
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at  a  tirae^  for  Champagne  does  not  keep,  and  soon  becomes  sour  and  ropy.  With 
nliat  exquisite  contempt  have  we  not  in  Paris  heard  our  Yahooa  of  country* 
men  calling  at  Very's  or  Beauvilliers  for  Old  Champagne !  and  never  were  we 
BO  much  inclined  to  blush  for  our  country,  as  when  we  beheld  the  sneer  of 
ridicule  on  the  face  of  the  waiter  as  he  placed  the  wine  before  them.  But 
enough  of  Champagne.  On  that  wine  we  do  not  pride  ourselves,  but  we  do  ao 
on  our  Hock.  We  bought  about  thirty  dozens  at  Mr  Whitbread's  sale  many 
years  ago,  and  have  still  some  of  it  in  our  cellar.  But,  besides  this,  we  have 
four  different  Hodcs,  all  excellent.  Two  of  these  we  bought  ourselves  in  Ger- 
many in  1815,  and  know  them  to  be  the  genuine  Johannisberff,  not  now  to 
be  purchased  by  gold.  In  Claret  we  yield  to  no  man.  We  have  some  La 
Fitte  of  1812,  impossible  to  be  surpassaL  Our  Margoux,  which  we  reserve 
for  summer,  and  keep  at  Buchanan- Lodge,  is  first-rate;  and  we  have  a  batch 

.  of  La  Rose  of  1818,  which  is  most  satia&tory  to  the  pdate.  Of  all  the  Vina 
de  Burgogne,  we  Uke  onlv  Clos  Vogeot  and  Chambertin.  We  have  aome  of 
the  former  of  1802,  wortn  its  weight  in  gold.  We  would  not  sell  it  at  Uiat 
price.  But  we  are  getting  tedious  on  Ae  sutyeet  of  our  wines,  and  our 
readers  must  give  us  credit  for  having  a  tolerable  stock  of  Port,  Sheiry,  and 
Madeira. 

We  have  been  thus  minute  in  our  details,  that  the  Cobnel  may  form  aome 
idea  of  the  mode  and  style  of  our  living  in  town.  But,  thank  Gcid,  we  do  not 
live  in  town  all  the  year.  No.  Early  in  May  we  regularly  emigrate  to  the 
country,  and  take  up  our  residence  tor  the  summer  months  at  Buchanan- 
Lodge.  There  we  think  it  necessary  to  keep  up  rather  more  atyle  in  our  est^ 
blishment  than  we  do  in  town,  bemg  a  person  of  some  consequence  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  a  Deputy-Lieutenant  of  the  county.  At  Buchanan*Lod|^ 
we  sport  horses  to  our  old  tub  of  a  carriage,  built  in  the  year  ninety-seven,  m 
addition  to  the  pair  for  equestrian  purposes,  which  we  are  never  without, 
either  in  town  or  country.  For  above  twenty  years  we,  and  our  groom,  were 
carried  by  two  first-rate  animals,  which,  as  a  proof  of  our  politiod  predike- 
tions,  we  christened  Pitt  and  Grenville.  Grenville  some  years  ago  b^ame  fat 
and  pursy,  broke  his  wind,  and  eventually  died  of  the  glanders.  Pitt  was  a 
Highflier,  and  made  nothing  of  a  five-barred  gate ;  but  he  fell  with  ua  one 
day  on  the  road,  and  his  knees  were  so  much  broken,  that  he  was  nevor  af^ 
fit  for  use.  Our  present  stud,  which,  from  our  jrespect^r  two  mat  living 
statesmen,  we  have  named  Eldon  and  Bexley,  are  less  fiisky  than  their  prede- 
cessors, and  therefore  better  suited  to  our  declining  years.  Eldon  is  a  capital 
Roadster,  master  of  any  weight,  ,t  little  obatinate  sometimes,  but  without  vice, 
and  though  rather  slow  in  nis  paces,  perfectly  surefboted.  Bexley,  which  is 
rode  by  our  groom,  is  blind  as  a  bat,  and  indeed  was  so  before  we  purchased 
him.  Notwithstanding  this  defect,  he  gets  on  pretty  well  while  on  a  beaten 
tnrek,  and  seldom  stumbles ;  but  attempt  a  short  cut  either  to  the  right  or  the 
left,  and  he  stands  stock-stilL  No  administration  of  whip  or  apur  will  in- 
duce him  to  deviate  a  vard  from  the  road.  Notwithstanding  this,  we  have 
«  regard  for  the  animal,  and  would  not  part  with  him  on  any  account. 

At  Buchanan-Lodge  we  see  a  good  deal  of  company,  and  aU  the  young 
ladies  in  the  neighbourhood  have  great  delight  in  visiting  us.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore^  that  we  carry  on  things  on  a  somewhat  larger  scale  than  in  town, 
indeed,  so  large,  that  were  we  to  live  there  all  the  year,  our  income  would 
scarcely  stand  it.  But  we  kill  our  own  mutton  the  whole  season,  and  a  couple 
of  bullocks  about  Martinmas,  for  a  winter's  stock  of  corned  beef.  This  some- 
what diminishes  the  expense  of  our  country  establishment. 

Our  character  stands  so  high  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  we  are  often  quite 
overwhelmed  with  buwiness  as  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  We  are  the  great  com- 
poser of  differences,  and  arbiter  of  disputes  within  a  circle  of  ten  miles,  and 
mconvenieat  as  we  find  such  duties  to  be,  we  are  too  kind-hearted  and  patrio- 
tic to  devolve  them  on  a  less  qualified  person^  by  declining  to  discharge  them 
ourselves. 

We  have  generally  cither  Tickler,  Hogg,  or  O'Dohcrty  with  us  from  May 
till  November.  O'Dohcrty  we  never  mean  to  inyite  again.  We  caucht  him 
kissing  one  of  our  waiting'maids,  who,  to  say  the  truth,  was  not  nuuting  aD 

tke  outcry  that  might  have  been  expected  ttom  V\«t  in  such  ciroumaltiioei. 
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Howe?cr,  wt  trust  the  admonition  we  thought  it  proper  to  admfniiter,  pro- 
duoed  good  effect,  for  we  have  lince  detected  in  her  no  iymptoms  of  kvitj. 

Such  ia  our  style  of  living,  and  ^mr  ftkxid.  the  Indian  Colonel  may  perhapa 
flun  some  information'  when  we  Idl  him,  that  all  we  have  already  described  u 
done  for  1*3000  a-year.  Of  sourse,  in  many  items  his  expenses  will  exceed 
ours,  while  in  others  they  will  probably  be  less.  In  all  cases,  a  man's  expendi* 
ture  is  modified  bv  his  idiosyncrasy.;  no  individual  is  without  some  peculiarity 
of  tasted  in  which  he  differs  from  those  around  him.  It  is  impossible,  theie- 
fore,  tx>  measute  men's  habits  by  square  and  rule,  or  to  oonrey  much  appli« 
ctUe  knowledge  by  any  general  aphorisms  on  the  probable  expenses  of  an  un« 
knownj  indiridual. 

Thisy  however,  we  will  say  to  Indians  in  ^eral.  If  they  are  not  rich,  they 
had  better  stay  where  they  are.  Nobody  visits  an  Indian,  and  listens  patient* 
\j  to  stories  of  Tiger  Hunting  and  Bungalows,  &c  &o.  without  the  tempta« 
turn  of  a  good  dinner.  Returned  Indians  have  no  ideas  in  common  with  the 
society  ofthis  country.  The?  have  all  their  lives  been  growing  indigo,  ooU 
lecting  taxel^  or  fighting  black  men,  in  a  country  at  the  other  extremity  of  the 
globe  ;  and  it  is  one  penalty  of  so  lonff  an  exile,  that  the)r  ave  neeesianly  alle« 
nated  ftom  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  country  to  which  they  return,  and 
have  addom  either  tact  or  versatility  of  character  sufficient  to  become  natural^ 
iied  fai  a  new  society,  with  which,  firom  the  nature  of  things,  they  can  have 
nodiing  in  common.  Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  pitiable  than  a  Na^b  in 
the  better  cirdea  of  society  in  England.  With  too  high  an  idea  of  hu  own 
importanee  to  remain  silent,  what  is  it  possible  for  the  poor  man  to  say  ?  Let 
him  talk  of  Hookahs,  Sirdars,  or  his  Indian  adventures,  and  he  is  shunned  as 
a  bore,  and  it  is  soon  evident  that  the  company  hare  not  the  amaUest  cuiioaity 
■to  leurn  hia  enloits  at  Nagpooro  or  Lncknow. 

Then  jour  Indian  is  generally  an  epicure,  and  an  epicure  of  the  moat  ml* 
gar  dcacn^tion.  He  can  never  get  over  his  partiality  for  Curry,  Mnlli^otawny, 
and  Madeira,  and  is  sure  to  be  set  down  as  a  contemptiUe  senauahat,  flnom 
some  unlndky  allusion  to  Tiffin  or  Sangoree.  All  thia,  which  ia  perleetlj 
comme  il/a^  at  Calcutta,  ia  decidedly  bdow  par  in  the  mother  country ;  yet 
this  it  is  mipossible  for  your  Nabob  to  understand,  for  a  man  with  two  or  tmee 
hundred  thousand  pounds  in  his  pocket  is  mighty  slow  in  making  the  diaco* 
very  that  the  world  consider  him  a  bore,  or  that  anything  he  can  sav  or  do  can 
be  conaidored  vulgar.  These  peculiarities,  though  they  may  be  tolerated  in  a 
rich  Indian,  will  certainly  not  oe  so  in  a  poor  one.  The  pUte,  the  wines,  and 
the  French  cook,  are  all  neoeasary  to  make  us  swallow  the  dose,  and  therefore 
we  would  advise  no  Indian  whatever  to  return  to  this  country  with  anything 
underaplunu  If  he  does,  we  can  only  say  that  he  shall  not  number  us,  Chria* 
.  topher  MorUi,  among  his  guests.; 

Yet  we  hare  a  great  re^urd  for  returned  Orientalists  in  general.    They  aie 

kind,  warm-hearted,  and  generous ;  their  foibles  are  those  perhaps  necessarflj 

attadied  to  the  drcumstancea  of  their  life ;  the  qualities  we  like  are  their  own. 

We  cannot  read  what  we  have  already  written  of  them,  but  if  we  have  aaid 

anyth^  severe,  we  already  repent  of  it.    By  the  by,  we  dine  this  very  day 

vrith  our  friend  G.  M.,  one  of  the  cleverest  and  best-hearted  Indiana  we  have 

ever  known,  and  entirely  free  from  all  the  peculiarities  whidi  generally  mark 

hia  tribe. 

C.N. 
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Vdctts  SlnAtosianat* 

No.  XXXI. 

ZFH  A'EM  STMnOSm  KYAIXON  n£PINISXOM£NAaN 
HAEA  KOTIAAOMTA  KASHMENON  qiNOnOTAZBIN. 

X. 

PHOC.  ap,  Aik. 
QT&u  is  a  diitick  by  wise  old  Pkoeylides, 
An  ancient  who  wrote  crabbed  Qreek  in  no  silly  days  ; 
Meaning,  '''Tib  eight  for  oood  winxbibbino  peoplb^ 
<<  Not  to  let  the  jug  pace  bound  the  board  lixe  ▲  ceipplb  ; 
''But  gaily  to  ghat  while  discussing  tbeib  tipplb." 
An  excellent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  '<&»— 
And  a  very  Jit  motto  to  put  to  our  IloctesJ2 

C.  N.  ap.  Atmbr, 

Scene— Ambrose's  Hotel,  Picardy  Place,  Paper  Parlour. 

North  and  the  Shepherd. 

north. 
How  do  yoa  account,  my  dearest  Shepherd,  for  the  steadiness  and  persere* 
ranoe  of  my  aflfection  fw  tnee,  seeing  that  I  am  naturally  and  artificially  the 
most  wayward,  fickle,  and  capricious  of  all  God's  creatures  ?  Not  a  friend  but 
yoorsdf,  James,  with  whom  I  hare  not  frequently  and  bitterly  quamUed, 
often  to  the  utter  extinction  of  mutual  regard — ^but  towards  my  inoompreheD" 
dble  Brownie  my  heart  erer  yearns 

SHEPHERD. 


tnnesj 

ony  iUier  mortal  man  in  his  Majesty' , , , 

the  shears  o'  Fate  will  ever  cut  the  cords  o'  our  friendship.  I  fancy  it's  just 
the  same  wi'  you  as  wi'  me,  we  maun  Mke  ane  anither  whether  we  wull  or  no 
— and  that's  the  sort  o'  freendsbip  for  me — for  it  flourishes,  like  a  mountain* 
flower,  in  a'  weathers — braid  and  bright  in  the  sunshine,  and  just  faulded  up 
a  wee  in  the  sleet,  sae  that  it  micht  maist  be  thocht  dead,  but  fri'o'  lifr  in  its 
oozy  bield  ahint  the  mossy  stane,  and  peering  out  again  in  a'  it's  beauty,  at 
the  sang  o'  the  rising  laverock. 

NORTH. 

This  world's  friendships,  Jamefr— 

SHEPHERD. 

Areas  cheap  as  crockerj,  and  as  easily  broken  by  a  h\  They  seldom  can 
hide  a  dash,  without  fleein'  intil  flinders.  O,  sir !  but  maist  men's  hearts, 
and  women's  too,  are  like  toom  nits — nae  kernel,  and  a  splutter  o'  fuahionless 
dust.    I  sometimes  canna  help  thinkin'  that  there's  nae  tUture  state. 

NORTH. 

Fie,  fie,  James,  leave  all  such  dark  scepticism  to  a  Byron— it  is  Hnworthy 
of  the  Shepherd. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  for  should  sae  mony  jpuir,  peevish,  selfish,  stupid,  mean,  and  maliffr- 
nant  creatures  no  pust  lie  still  in  the  mouls  among  the  ither  wonna,  anoitii 
their  bits  o'  inscribed  tomb-stones,  aiblins  railed  in,  and  a'  their  nettles^  wi* 


painted  aim-rails,  in  a  nook  o'  the  kirk-yard  that's  their  ain  property,  andnae- 
body's  wushin'  to  tak'  it  frae  them— Wliat  for,  I  say,  shouhlna  Uiey  lie  quate 
in  skeleton  for  a  thousand  years,  and  then  crummie,  crummle,  cnmunle,  awa* 
intil  the  ycrth  o'  which  Tmie  is  made,  and  ne'er  be  rdmmatteriakeied  Ihts 
Eternity  > 
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NORTH. 

Hik  ii  not  Ilka  your  unial  gradoiu  and  benign  philosq>hy,  James ;  bat, 
bdie¥«  ine>  mv  friend,  that  within  the  spirit  of  the  most  d^raded  wretcb 
thai  ever  grotdled  earthward  from  candle-day  to  corpse-day,  there  has  been 
some  Numbering  spark  divine  inextinguishable  by  tne  deadi-damps  of  the 
cemetery  ■ 

SHEPHERD. 

Gran'  wmrds,  sir,  gran'  words,  nae  doubt,  mair  especially  *^  cemetery,'^ 
which  I'm  fond  o'  usin'  mjrsel,  as  often  's  the  subject  and  the  verse  will  alloo. 
But,  after  a*,  is*t  mair  poetical  than  the  **  Grrave  ?"  Deevil  a  bit.  For  a  wee, 
short,  simple,  stiff,  stem,  dour,  and  fearsome  word,  commend  me  to  the 
"  Grave." 

NORTH. 

Let  uf  change  the  channel  of  our  discussion,  James,  if  you  please— 

SHEPHERD. 

What !  You're  no  feared  for  death,  are  you,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

lam. 

SHEPHERD. 

So  am  I.  There,  only  look  at  the  cawnle  expiring — faint,  feeble,  flickering, 
and  just  like  ane  o'  us  puir  mortal  human  creatures,  sair,  sair  unwilling  to 
die !  Whare's  the  snuffers,  that  I  may  put  it  oujt  o'  pain.  I'm  tell't,  that  twa 
folk  die  every  minute,  or  rather  every  moment.  Is  na  that  fearsome  to 
think  o'  ? 

NORTH. 

Ay,  James,  children  have  been  made  orphans,  and  wives  widows,  since  that 
wick  b^an  to  fill  the  room  with  its  funereal  odour. 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae  man  can  manage  snuffers  richt,  unless  he  hae  been  accustomed  to  them 
when  he  was  young.  In  the  Forest,  we  a'  use  our  fingers,  or  blaw  the  cawnles 
out  vri'  our  mouths,  or  chap  the  brass-sticks  wi'  the  stinkin'  wicks  again'  the 
ribs— 4nd  gin  there  was  a  pair  o'  snuffers  in  the  house,  you  might  hunt  tor 
them  through  a'  the  closets  and  presses  for  a  fortnight,  without  their  ever 
eastin'up. 

NORTH. 

I  hear  that  you  intend  to  light  up  Mount  Benger  with  gas,  James.  Is 
that  a  true  bill  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I  had  thochts  o*t— but  the  gasometer,  I  find,  comes  ower  high— so  I  shall 
stick  to  ihe  '*  Lang  Twas."  O  man,  noo  that  the  cawnle's  out,  is  na  that  fire 
uneo  lie«rtsome^  Your  face,  sir,  looks  just  perfeckly  ruddy  in  the  bleese,  and 
it  wad  tak'  a  pair  o'  poorfu'  specks  to  spy  out  a  single  wrinkle.  You'U  Iceve 
yet  for  ither  twa  hundred  Numbers. 

NORTH. 

And  then,  my  dear  Shepherd,  the  editorship  shall  be  thine. 

SHEPHERD. 

Na.  When  you're  dead,  Maga  will  be  dead.  She'll  no  surveeve  you  ae 
single  day.  Buried  shall  you  be  in  ae  grave,  and  curst  be  he  that  disturbs 
your  banes !  Afore  you  and  her  cam  out,  this  wasna  the  same  warld  it  has 
been  sin  syne.  Wut  and  wisdom  never  used  to  be  seen  linkin'  alang  the- 
gither,  ban'  and  ban'  as  they  are  noo,  frae  ae  end  o'  the  month  to  the  ith^, — 
there  was  na  prented  a  byuck  that  garred  ye  break  out  at  ae  page  into  grief, 
and  at  anither  into  a  guffaw— whare  could  ye  foregather  wi'  sic  a  canty  crew 
o'  chiels  as  O'Doheny  and  the  rest,  passin'  themselves  aff  sometimes  for  real, 
and  sometimes  for  fictions  characters,  till  the  puzdcd  public  glowered  as  if 
they  had  flung  the  glamour  ower  her— -and  oh,  sir,  afore  you  brak  out,  beau« 
tiful  as  had  been  many  thousan'  thousan',  million,  billion,  trilUou  and  qua- 
drillion nights  by  firesides  in  huts  or  ha's,  or  out  by  in  the  open  air  wi'  the 
starry  heavens  resting  on  the  saft  hill-tuw,  yet  a'  the  time  that  the  heavenly 
bodies  were  performing  their  stated  revolutions— tliere  were  nae,  nae  Noctes 

AHBROaiANiB  ! 
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NOJiTH. 

I  bave  not,  I  would  fain  hope,  my  dour  Jame^,  been  ^together.uwless  in 
my  generation— but  your  partiality  exaggerates  my  merits—- 

SHBPBBai). 

A  man  would  require  an  oss  magna  sonaturum  to  do  that— Suffice  it  to  lay^ 

srick  in  yc 

Christophe 
e?ery  day  there's  wulls  makin'  by  auld  kddies  and  young  leddies,  leaving  you 
their  residiatory  legatee,  sometimes,  I  fear,  past  the  heirs,  male  or  female,  o' 
.their  bodies  lawfiiUy  bq^otten. 

NORTH. 

No,  James,  I  trust  that  none  of  my  admirers,  since  admirers  you  say  the 
old  man  hadi,  will  evtf  prove  so  unprincipled  as  to  leave  their  money  away 
flrom  their  own  kin.  Nothing  can  justify  that— but  hopeless  and  incurable 
vice  in  the  natural  heirs. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  wush  I  was  worth  just  twenty  thousan'  pounds.  I  could  leeve  on  that— ^ 
but  no  on  a  farden  less.  In  the  first  (dace,  I  would  buy  three  or  four  pair  o' 
tap-boots— and  I  would  try  to  introduce  into  the  Forest  buckskin  breeks.  I 
would  neist,  sin'  naebody's  gien  me  ane  in  a  present,  buy  a  gold  musical 
snuff-Ua,  that  would  play  tunes  on  the  table. 

NORTH. 

Heavens!  James — at  that  rate  you  would  be  a  ruined  man  before  the 
coming  of  Christmas.  You  would  see  your  name  honourably  mentioned  in 
the  Gazette. 

SHEPHERD. 

Then  a  gold  twisted  watch-chain,  sax  gold  seals  o'  various  sizes,  frae  the 
lugness  o'  my  nieve  amaist,  doun  to  that  o  a  kitty-wren's  egg. 

NORTH. 

Which  O'DohertT  would  chouse  you  out  of  at  brag,  some  night  at  his  own 
lodgings,  after  the  play. 

SHEPHERD. 

Catch  me  at  the  cairds,  unless  it  be  a  game  at  Birky ;  for  I'm  sick  o'  Whust 
itsel,  I've  sic  desperate  bod  hauns  dealt  to  me  noo — ^no  an  ace  ance  in  a  month, 
and  no  that  unseldom  a  haun'  without  a  face-caird,  made  up  o'  deuces,  and 
trays,  and  fours,  and  fives,  and  be  damned  to  them ;  so  that  to  tak  die  verra 
weakest  trick  is  entirely  out  o'  my  power,  except  it  be  hy  main  force,  barling 
the  cairds  to  me  whether  the  opposite  side  wull  or  no ;  and  then  at  the  dose  o 
the  round,  threepin'  that  I  had  twa  honours — the  knave  and  anither  ane.  Sic 
bad  luck  hae  I  in  a'  chance  games,  Mr  North,  as  you  ken,  that  were  I  to  fling 
dice  for  m]^  life  alang  wi'  a  hail  army  o'  fifty  thousand  men,  I  wud  be  sure  to 
be  shot ;  for  I  would  fling  aces  after  some  puir  trumlin'  drummer  had  flung 
deuces,  and  be  led  out  into  the  middle  o'  a  hollow  square  for  execution. 

NORTH. 

James,  you  are  very  excursive  this  evening  in  your  conversation — nobody  is 
thinkin'  o  shootin'  you,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

And  I'm  sure  that  I  hae  nae  thocfats  o'  shootin'  mysel.  But  ance— it's  a 
laoff  time  syne— I  saw  a  sodger  shot— dead,  sir,  as  a  door-nail,  or  a  coffin- 
nail,  or  ony  ither  kind  o'  naiL 

NORTH. 

Was  it  in  battle,  James  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

In  battle  ? — Na,  na ;  neither  you  nor  me  was  ever  fond  o'  being  in  battle 
at  ony  time  o*  our  lives. 

NORTH. 

I  was  Private  Secretary  to  Rodney  when  he  beat  Langara,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Haud  your  tongue !— What  a  crowd  on  the  Links  that  day  !  But  a'  wi'  Butd 
whitish  faces — nae  speakin'— no  sae  muckle  as  a  wbisper-na  frozen  dumbneN 
that  nae  weeht  could  break ! 

li 
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NOBTH. 

Tmi  uMin  Uie  iqpeetatony  James. 

8HEPHBED. 

Then  the  ainziT  appeared  in  the  distance  ;  for  there  were  three  hail  regi« 
menti,  a'  wi'  fixea  hqg^nets ;  hut  nae  music^nae  mnric  for  a  while  at  least, 
till  a'  at  ance,  mercy  on  ns !  we  heard^  like  laigh  sullen  thunder^  the  soon'  o' 
the  great  muffled  drum^  aye  played  on,  ve  ken,  by  a  black  man ;  in  this  case, 
an  iuriean  necsger,  sax  feet  four ;  and  what  bangs  he  gied  the  bass  -^the  whites 
0*  his  tea  zowur  about  as  if  he  was  glad,  atween  erery  stroke ! 

NOETH. 

I  remember  him — ^the  best  pugilist  then  going,  for  it  was  long  before  the 
days  of  Richmond  and  Molineaux— and  nearer  forty  than  thirty  years 
ago,  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

The  tread  of  the  troops  was  like  the  step  o'  ae  giant— sae  perfate  was  their 
discippleen — and  afore  I  weel  kent  that  they  were  a'  in  the  Lmks,  three  sides 
o'  a  square  were  formed — and  the  soun'  o*  the  great  drum  ceased,  as  at  an  in- 
audible word  of  command,  or  wavin'  o'  a  haun,  or  the  lowerin'  o'  a  banner. 
It  was  but  ae  man  that  was  about  to  die — ^but  for  that  ae  man,  had  their  awe 
no  hindered  them,  twenty  thousan'  folk  wad  at  that  moment  hae  broken  out 
into  lamentations  and  ruefu)  cries — ^but  as  yet  not  a  tear  was  shed — not  a  sigh 
was  beaTed — for  had  a'  that  vast  crowd  been  sae  mony  images,  or  corpses  rai- 
sed ud  by  cantrip  in  their  death-claes,  they  couldna  hae  ^n  mair  motion- 
less than  at  that  minute,  nor  mair  speechless  than  that  multitude  o*  lee?in' 
souls! 

NORTH. 

I  was  myself  one  of  the  multitude,  James. 

SHEFRERB. 

Tliere,  a'  at  ance,  boo  or  whare  he  cam  fhie  nane  could  tell,  there,  I  say, 
a*  at  anoe  stood  the  Mutineer.  Some  tell't  me  afterwards  that  they  had 
seen  him  marchin'  along,  twa  three  yards  ahint  his  coffin,  wi'  his  head  just  a 
wee  thocht  inclined  downwards,  not  in  fear  o'  man  or  death,  but  in  awe  o* 
God  and  judgement,  keepin'  time  wi'  a  military  step  that  was  natural  to  him, 
and  no  unbeomung  a  braye  man  on  the  way  to  the  grave,  and  his  een  <fixed 
on  the  green  that  was  fadin'  awa  for  erer  and  ever  frae  aneath  his  feet ;  but 
that  was  a  sidit  I  saw  not-^for  the  first  time  I  beheld  him  he  was  standin', 
a'  unlitie  the  ither  men,  in  the  middle  o'  that  three-sided  square,  and  there  was 
a  shudder  through  the  hail  multitude,  iust  as  if  we  had  been  a'  standin'  haun 
in  haun,  and  a  natural  philosopher  haa  gien  us  a  shock  o'  his  electrical  ma- 
diine.  '*  That's  him— tnat's  hun— puir,  puir  fallow !— Oh  !  but  he's  a  pretty 
man  V — Such  were  the  ejaculations  frae  thousan's  of  women,  maist  o'  them 
young  anes,  but  some  o'  diem  auld,  and  grey-headed  aneath  their  mutches, 
and  no  a  few  wi'  babies  sookin'  or  caterwailin'  at  their  breasts. 

NORTH. 

A  pretty  girl  fainted  within  half-a-dozen  yards  of  where  I  stood. 

SHEPHERD. 

His  name  was  Lewis  Mackenzie— and  as  fine  a  youns  man  he  was  as  erer 
stepped  on  heather.  The  moment  before  he  knelt  down  on  his  coffin,  he  seemed  as 
fu'  o'  life  as  if  he  had  stripped  aff  his  jacket  for  a  game  at  foot-ba',  or  to  fling 
the  hammer.  Ay,  weel  micht  the  women-folk  gaze  on  him  wi'  red  weeping 
een,  for  he  had  loed  them  but  ower  weel,  and  mony  a  time,  it  is  said,  had  he 
let  himsel  down  the  Castle-rock  at  night,  Grod  knows  boo,  to  meet  his  lemans 
— ^but  a'  that,  a'  his  sins,  and  a'  his  crimes  acted  and  only  meditated,  were  at 
an  end  noo— puir  fallow— and  the  platoon,  wi'  fixed  beffionets,  were  drawn 
up  within  ten  yards,  or  less,  o'  whare  he  stood,  and  he  mmsel  having  tied  a 
handkerchief  ower  his  een,  dropped  down  on  his  knees  on  his  coffin,  wi'  fauld- 
ed  hands,  smd  lips  movin*  fast,  fast,  and  white  as  ashes,  in  prayer  ! 

NORTH. 

Cursed  be  the  inexorable  justice  of  military  law  1  he  might  have  been  par- 
doned. 

SHTBPRERD. 

Pardoned !    Hadna  he  disarmed  his  ain  cantain  o'  his  sword,  and  ran  hm 
through  the  nhouther — ^in  a  mutiny  of  which  n«  was  \\\m«i\  v\\e  rvTv^^^^^"^ 
Vou  XXI.  ^  \ 
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King  George  on  the  throne  durstna  hae  pardoned  him — ^it  would  bae  been  at 
muc^  aa  hia  crown  waa  worth — for  hoo  could  King,  Kintra,  aod  Conatitntkm 
thole  a  atanding  army,  in  which  mutiny  was  not  puniahed  wi'  death  ? 

NORTH. 

Six  balla  pierced  him — through  head  and  heart — and  what  a  shriekj  James, 
tbenaroae! 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay,  to  hae  heard  that  shriek,  you  wad  hae  thought  that  the  women  that 
raised  it  wad  never  hae  laudbed  a«;ain ;  but  in  a  few  hours,  as  sune  as  night- 
fall darkened  the  city,  some  o'  them  were  gossipin'  about  the  shootin'  o  the 
sodger  to  their  neighbours,  some  dandn'  at  hops  that  shall  be  nameless,  some 
sitting  on  their  sweethearts'  knees  wi'  their  arms  roun'  their  necks,  some 
sweann  like  troopers,  some  doubtless  sittine  thochtfu'  by  the  fireside,  or  awa' 
to  b^  in  sadness  an  hour  sooner  than  usual,  and  then  fast  asleep. 

NORTH. 

I  saw  his  old  father,  James,  with  my  own  eyes,  step  out  from  the  crowd, 
and  way  being  made  for  him,  he  walked  up  to  his  son  s  dead  body,  and  em- 
bracing it,  kitted  his  bloody  head,  and  then  with  clasped  hands,  looked  up  to 
heaven. 

SHEPHERD. 

A  Strang  and  stately  auld  man,  and  ane  too  that  had  been  a  soldier  in  his 
vouth.  Sorrow,  not  shame,  somewhat  bowed  his  head,  and  ance  he  reel'd  as  if 
ne  were  faint  on  a  sudden— -But  what  the  deevil's  the  use  o'  me  haverin'  awa' 
this  way  about  the  shootin'  o'  a  sodger  thretty  years  sin  syne,  and  mair  too— 
for  didna  I  see  that  auld  silvery-headed  father  o'  the  mutineer  staggering  alang 
the  Grass-Market,  the  verra  next  day  after  the  execution,  as  fou'  as  the  Baltic, 
wi'  a  heap  o'  mischievous  weans  hallooin'  after  him,  and  him  a'  the  while  in  a 
dwam  o'  drink  and  despair,  maunderin'  about  his  son  Lewis,  then  lyin'  a' 
barken'd  wi'  bload  in  his  coflin,  six  feet  deep  in  a  fine  rich  loam. 

NORTH. 

That  very  same  afternoon,  I  heard  the  drums  and  fifes  of  a  recruiting 
party,  belonging  to  the  same  regiment,  winding  away  down  towards  Holyrood  ; 
and  the  place  of  Lewis  Mackenzie,  in  the  line  of  bold  sergeanta  with  their 
claymores,  was  supplied  by  a  corporal,  promoted  to  a  triple  Mr  on  his  sleeve, 
in  consequence  of  toe  death  of  the  muUneer. 

SHEPHERD. 

It  was  Ml  awfu'  scene  yon,  sir ;  but  there  was  naething  humiliating  io  hu- 
man nature  in  it, — as  in  a  hangin' ;  and  it  struck  a  wholesome  fear  into  the  aoula 
o'  many  thousan'  sodgers. 

NORTH. 

The  silence  and  order  of  the  troops,  all  the  while,  was  sublime. 

SHEPHERD. 

It  was  sae,  indeed. 

NORTH. 

What  do  you  think,  James,  of  that,  by  way  of  a  toasting  cheese  ?  Ambrase 
calls  it  the  Welshman's  delight,  or  Daviea'  darling. 

SHEPHERD. 

It's  rather  teuch— Ink,  luk,  hoo  it  pu's  out,  out,  out,  and  better  out,  into  %. 
very  thread  o'  the  unbeaten  gold,  a*  the  way  fnfe  the  ashet  to  my  mouth. 


ing  across  fVae  ae  sweet-brier  bush  to  anither,  and  breaking  afore  the  step  o' 
the  early  lassie  tripping  down  the  brae,  to  wash  her  bonny  face,  yet  smiling 
wi'  the  glimmerin'  fight  o'  love-dreams,  in  the  bit  bumie  that  wimples  ainf 
as  pure  and  stainless  as  her  ain  virgin  life ! 

NORTH. 

Sentiment— divine  sentiment,  extracted  by  the  alchemy  of  genius  from  i 
Welsh-rabbit ! 

SHEPHERD. 

Noo  that  I've  gotten'i  intU  my  mouth— I  wush  it  ever  may  be  gotten  out 
iigMio  1  The  tae  end  o'  the  line  is  fastened,  fike  a  hard  gedd  (See  Dr  Jamie- 
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no)  in  tl»  aAet— and  the  ither  end's  in  my  Btammach— and  the  thin  thread 
oT  attenuated  dieete  gets  atween  my  teeth,  sae  that  I  canna  diow't  throng^  and 
throogh.  Humk  ye,  sir,  for  cuttin't.  Rat  me  ower  the  jug.  Is't  yill? 
Here's  to  yon,  sir. 

NOETH. 

Peebles  ale,  James.    It  has  a  twang  of  the  Tweed. 

SHEPHERD. 

Tweed !  Do  yon  ken,  Mr  North,  that  last  simmer  the  Tweed  ran  dry,  and 
has  never  flowed  sin'  syne*  They're  speakin'  o'  takin'  doou  a'  the  briffs  fhie 
Erickstane  to  Berwick,  and  changing  the  channel  intU  the  turnpike  road.  A' 
the  materials  are  at  haun',  and  it's  a'  to  be  Macadameezed. 

NOETH. 

Tlie  SCeam*Engine  Mail-Coach  is  to  run  that  road  in  spring. 

SHEPHEan. 

Is't?  Shell  be  a  dangerous  vehicle — ^but  I'll  tak  my  place  in  the  safety- 
vahre.  But  jeestln  apairt,  do  you  ken,  sir,  that  mony  and  mony  a  wee  wdl 
imong  the  hills  and  muntains  was  really  dbriedup  by  the  drought  o'  three  dry 
iimmera— and  for  them  my  heart  was  wae,  as  if  they  had  been  ance  leevin' 
things  I  For  were  na  they  like  leevin'  things,  aye  sae  calm,  and  clear,  and 
bright,  and  sae  contented,  ilka  ane  by  itself,  in  far-awa  spats,  whare  the  grass 
rnmded  only  to  the  shepherd's  foot,  twa  three  times  a-year,  and,  a'  the  rest  o' 
the  sun's  annual  visit  roun'  the  globe,  lay  touched  only  by  the  wandering 
Hght  and  shadows  I 

NOETH. 

Foo-^od— James— 'there's  plenty  of  water  in  the  world  without  them. 

SHEPHEan. 

Plenty  o'  water  in  the  world  without  Uiem  ?  ay,  that  there  is,  and  mair 
than  plenty — ^but  what's  that  to  the  purpose,  ye  auid  haverel?  Gin  five  thou- 
san'  bonny  bairns  were  to  be  mawn  down  by  the  scythe  o'  Death  during  the 
time  that  I'm  drinking  this  glass — (oh  man,  but  this  is  a  grand  jug,  aiblins 
rather  ower  sweet,  and  rather  ower  strong,  but  that's  twa  gude  faults) — ^there 
wad  be  plenty  o'  bairns  left  in  the  warld,  legitimate  and  illegitimate — and  you 
nor  me  micht  never  miss  them.  But  wadna  there  be  just  sae  much  extin- 
guishment,  or  annihilation  like,  o'  beauty  and  bliss,  o'  licht  and  lauehter,  o* 
ray-like  ringlets,  and  lips  that  war  nae  sweeter,  for  naething  can  be  sweeter, 
than  the  hslf-opened  buds  o'  moss-roses,  when  the  Morning  is  putdn'  on  her 
daes,  but  lips  tnat  were  just  as  sweet  when  openin'  and  shuttin'  m  their  balmy 
bmth,  when  ilka  happy  bairn  was  singins  a  ballant  or  a  psalm,  baith  alike  pious 
and  baith  alike  pensive ;  for  a'  the  airs  o  Scotland  f  excepp  a  gae  hantle,  to  be 
sure,  o'  wicket  tunes,)  soun'  aye  to  me  mair  melan(moly  than  mirthfii',  spirit* 
like,  and  as  if  of  heavenly  origin,  like  the  bit  lown  musical  souns  that  go  echo« 
ing  by  the  ear,  or  rather  the  verra  soul  o'  the  shepherd  leaning  on  his  staff  at 
nidit,  when  a'  the  earth  is  at  rest,  and  lookin'  up,  and  ower,  and  through  into 
die  verra  heart  o'  Heaven,  when  the  lift  is  a'  ae  glorious  glitter  o'  cloudless 
stars !  You're  no  sleepy,  sir? 

NOETH. 

Sleepy  1  You  may  as  well  ask  the  leader  in  a  tandem  if  he  be  sleepy,  when 
performing  the  match  of  S8  miles  in  two  hours,  without  a  break. 

SHEPHEED. 

Ae  spring  there  is— in  a  nook  known  but  to  me  and  anither,  a  bit  nook 
greener  than  ony  emerald— or  even  the  Queen  Fairy's  symar,  as  she  disen- 
tangpLes  it  frae  her  feet  in  the  moonlight  dance,  enclosed  wi'  laigh  broomy 
rocks,  amaist  like  a  sheep-fauld,  but  at  the  upper  end  made  loun  in  a'  wea- 
thers by  ae  single  stane,  like  the  last  ruin  o  a  tower,  smelling  sweet,  nae 
doubt,  at  this  b&sed  moment,  wi'  thyme  that  enlivens  even  the  winter  season, 
— ae  spring  there  is-*I  say— 

NOETH. 

Dear  me !  James— let  me  loosen  ^onr  neckdoth-^you  are  getting  black  in 
the  face.  What  sort  of  a  knot  is  tms  ?  It  would  puzzle  the  ghost  of  Gor- 
diua  to  untie  it. 

SHEPHEED. 

DiniMi  miad  the  craavat.^-*!  say,  Mr  North,  rather  were  m^  Ivesxl  ^i^<^>\^ 
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to  the  last  drop  o'  bluid,  thau  that  the  pulatw  of  that  tpriug  should  cease  to 
beat  in  the  holy  wilderaess. 

MOBTH. 

Your  emotion  is  contagions^  James.  I  feel  the  rhenm  bedimming  my  aged 
eyes>  albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood. 

SHEPHERD. 

Tou've  heard  me  tell  the  tale  afore— «nd  it's  no  a  tale  I  tell  when  I  can  help 
it?— but  sometimes,  as  at  present,  when  sittin*  wi'  the  friend  I  love,  and  respect 
and  yenerate,  especially  if,  like  you,  he  be  maist  like  a  father,  or  at  least  an 
elder  brither,  the  past  comes  upon  me  wi'  a'  the  power  o'  the  present,  and 
though  my  heart  be  sair,  ay,  sair  maist  to  the  verra  breakin',  yet  I  maun  speak 
-—for  though  big  and  great  griefs  are  dumb,  griefs  there  are,  rather  piteous  and 

Erofound,  that  will  shape  themselves  into  words,  even  when  nane  are  by  to 
ear,  nane  but  the  puir  silly  echoes  that  can  only  blab  the  twa  three  last 
syllables  o'  a  secret ! 

NOETIi. 

To  look  on  you,  James,  an  ordinary  observer  would  think  that  you  had  never 
had  any  serious  trials  in  this  lifi»— that  doric  laugh  of  thine,  my  dear  Shep- 
hcfd— — 

SHEPHERD. 

I  hate  and  despise  ordinary  observtrs ;  and  thank  God  that  they  can  ken 
naething  o'  me  or  my  character.  The  pitifu'  creturs  aye  admire  a  man  wi'  a 
lang  nose,  hollow  cheeks,  black  een,  swarthy  cheeks,  and  creeshy  hair ;  and 
tank  to  ane  anither  about  his  interesting  melancholy,  and  severe  misfortunes ; 
and  hoo  he  had  his  heart  weel  nigh  broken  bv  the  death  o'  twa  wives,  and 
the  loss  o'  a  third  evangelical  Miss,  wha  eloped  after  her  wcdding-claes  had 
been  taen  aff  at  the  haberdasher's,  wi'  a  play-actor  wha  had  ance  been  a  gen- 
tleman ;  that  is,  attached  to  the  commisaawriat  depairtment  o'  the  army  in  the 
Peninsida,  a  dealer  in  adulterated  flour  and  mule-flesh  sausages. 

NORTH. 

Interesting  emigrants  to  Van  Diemen's  J^and. 

SHEPHERD. 

A  man  wi'  buck-teeth,  and  a  coddt  nose,  like  me,  they'll  no  alloo  to  be  a 
martyr  to  melancholy ;  but  because  the?  see  and  hear  me  lauchin'  as  in  Peter  s 
Letters,  scoot  the  idea  o'  my  ever  giein  way  to  grief,  and  afttimes  thinkin'  thj 
sweet  l^ht  o'  heaven's  blessed  suiuhine  darkened  by  a  black  veil  that  flings  a 
correspondin'  shadow  ower  the  seemingly  disoonsc^te  yerth. 

NORTH. 

Most  of  the  good  poets  of  my  acquaintance  have  light-c6loured  hair. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mine  in  my  youth  was  o'  a  bricht  yellow. 

NORTH. 

And  a  fine  animal  you  were,  James,  I  am  told,  as  you  walked  up  the  trans 
o'  the  kirk,  with  vour  mane  flying  over  your  shoulders,  confined  within  grace- 
ful liberty  by  a  blue  riband,  the  love-gift  of  some  bonny  May,  that  won'd 
anumg  the  braes,  and  had  yielded  you  the  parting  kiss,  just  as  the  cottage 
dock  told  that  now  another  week  was  past,  and  you  heard  the  innoc^it  crea- 
ture's heart  beating  in  the  hush  o'  the  Sabbath  mom. 

SHEPHERD. 

Whisht,  whisht ! 

NORTH. 

But  we  have  forgotten  the  Tale  of  the  Haunted  WdL 

SHEPHERD. 

It's  nae  Tale— for  there's  naething  that  cou'd  be  ca'd  an  inddent  in  a'  that  I 
eou'd  say  about  that  well !  Oh !  sii^— she  was  only  twa  months  mair  than  fif- 
teen— and  though  she  had  haply  reached  her  full  stature,  and  was  somewhat 
taller  than  the  maist  o'  our  forest  lasses,  yet  you  saw  at  ance  that  die  was  still 
but  a  bairn.  Her  breast,  white,  and  warm,  and  saft,  and  fragrant,  as  the  lily, 
whose  leaves  in  the  driest  weather  youll  never  find  without  an  inklin'  o'  Hea« 
ven's  dew,  no  perhaps  what  you  wou'd  ca'  a  dew-drap,  but  a  balmy  fMhnes^ 
that  ever  breatnes  o  delight  in  being  alive  beneath  the  fair  skies,  and  on  this 
Airpkaet,  ihegreeaui  sure  by  £uro'  the  Seven  that  dance  around  tht  Sun! 
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NOKTH. 

Too  poetioalf  J«met>  for  real  feeling. 

8HKPU£R1>. 

Wha  thai  ever  ww— -wha  that  ever  touched  that  breaat,  wo«ld  not  liae  been 
made  a  poet  by  the  momentary  bliss  1  Yet,  as  God  is  my  judge,  her  mother's 
hand  busked  not  that  maiden  s  bosom  wi'  moir  holy  love  than  did  I  place 
within  it,  mony  and  mony  a  time^  the  yellow  primroses  and  the  blue  viokts^ 
baith  o*  them  wi'  but  single  leaves^  as  you  ken,  amang  the  braes,  but  baith 
alike  bonnier  far^oh — bonnier,  bonnier  far  when  sometimes  scarcely  to  be 
seen  at  all  atween  the  movings  o'  her  breast,  than  when  she  and  I  pu  d  them 
frae  amang  the  moss  and  tutls  o'  lang  grass,  whisperin'  saft  and  dreamlike 
thocfats,  as  the  hill-breezes  went  by  on  a  siidden^  and  then  a'  was  again  as 
loon  aa  death. 

NOJITH. 

My  dear  Theocritus— 

SHEPHERD. 

Whisht.  I  was  a  ban  tie  aulder  than  her — and  as  she  had  nae  brither — I 
was  a  brither  to  her — neither  had  she  a  father  or  mither,  and  ance  on  a  day, 
when  I  said  to  her  that  she  wad  find  baith  in  me^  wha  loved  her  for  her  good- 
ness and  her  innocence,  the  puir  britherless,  sisterless,  parentless  orphan,  had 
her  face  a'  in  ae  single  instant  as  drenched  in  tears,  as  a  flower  cast  up  on  the 
sand  at  the  turn  o'  a  atream  that  haa  brought  it  down  in  a  spate  firae  the  £ar« 
affliilla. 

NORTH. 

Her  80ul>  James^  is  now  in  Heaven ! 

SHEPHERD. 

The  simmer  afcnre  she  died,  she  didna  use  to  come  o'  her  ain  accord^  and, 
without  being  asked  in  aneaUi  my  plaid,  when  a  skirring  shower  gaed  by — I 
had  to  wise  her  in  within  its  faulds — and  her  head  had  to  be  held  down  by  an 
affectionate  pressure,  almost  like  a  faint  force^  on  ray  breast — and  when  I  spak 
to  her,  half  in  earnest  half  in  jest,  o'  love,  she  had  nae  heart  to  lauch^  sac 
muckle  as  to  greet !  As  sure  as  God's  in  heaven^  the  fair  orphan  wept. 

' NORTH* 

One  80  happy  and  so  innocent  might  well  shed  tears. 

SHEPHERD. 

There,  beside  that  wee,  still,  solitary  well,  have  we  sat  for  hours  that  were 
swift  as  moments,  and  yet  each  o'  them  fiUed  fu'  o'  happiness  that  wad  noo  be 
aneuch  for  years  I 

NORTH. 

For  us,  and  men  like  us,  James,  there  is  on  earth  no  such  thing  as  happi- 
neaa.    Enough  that  we  have  known  it. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  ahould  fear  noo  to  face  sic  hapjnness  aauaed  to  be  there,  beside  that 
well— sic  happiness  would  noo  turn  mv  brain — ^but  nae  fear,  nae  fear  o'  its 
ever  retumin ,  for  that  voice  went  wavenng  awa'  up  to  heaven  from  this  mute 
earth,  and  on  the  nicht  when  it  was  heard  not,  and  never  more  was  io  be 
heard,  in  the  psalm,  in  my  father's  house,  I  knew  that  a  great  dian^e  had  been 
wrought  within  me,  and  that  this  earth,  this  world,  this  life  was  disenchanted 
for  ever,  and  the  place  that  held  her  grave  a  Paradise  no  more ! 

NORTH. 

A  fitter  place  of  burial  for  such  an  one  is  not  on  the  earth's  surface,  than 
that  lone  hill  kirk-yard,  where  she  hath  for  years  been  sleeping.  The  birch 
ahrub  in  the  south  comer  will  now  be  qiute  a  stately  tree. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  visit  the  place  sae  regularly  every  May-da)f  in  the  morning,  everv  Mid* 
nmer-day,  the  langest  day  in  the  year,  that  is,  the  twenty-second  o  June, 
in  the  gloaming,  that  I  see  httle  or  nae  alteration  on  the  spat,  or  onything  that 
belongs  to  it.  But  nae  doubt,  we  are  baith  grown  aulder  -thegither ;  it  in 
thmt  solitary  r^on,  visited  by  few  or  none— «xcept  when  there  is  a  burial— 
and  me  sometimes  at  Mount-Benger,  «nd  sometimes  in  here  at  Embro',  en- 
Joyin'  mysd  at  Ambrose's— for,  after  a',  the  world's  no  a  bad  world,  although 
liarj  Moriaoo  be  dead— dead  and  buried  thirty  years  ago,  and  thdiX'%%\»i» 
portion  o'  a  man's  life,  which  is,  scriptorally  sp^ikm* ,  «om«fi\ivit  i^Mi>xX^to 
tconaadtea. 
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NOftTH. 

Look  here^  toy  dear  James,  don't  say  that  you  have  not  at  exquisite  a  per- 
ception  of  beauty,  and  all  that  sort  of  tiling,  now,  as  thirty  years  ago.   There, 
my  man,  there  is  the  Paphian  Bower,  composed  by  Phillips,  from  a  picture  by 
Marua,  saw  ye  erer  any  thing  more  perfectly  lovely  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Never  since  the  day  I  was  bom.  Dinna  tell  me  wha  thae  Three  Female  Fi« 
gures  are— for  it's  a'  ane  whether  they  be  the  Three  Muses,  or  Three  o'  the  Nine 
Graces,  or  Venus  and  twa  o'  her  handmaids,  or  ony  ither  Three  o'  God's  fairest 
creatures,  for  whom  that  wee,  winged,  kneeling  Cupid  is  pluckin'  flowers  for 
them  to  wreathe  round  their  heavenly  hair  ;  dinna  tell  me  what  they're  doin', 
hae  been  doin',  or  are  gaun  to  do,  for  it's  delightfu'  for  the  imagination  to  sink 
awa'  into  its  ain  dreams  amang  thae  lang  withdrawing  glades,  and  outower  the 
wood- taps,  if  sae  ane  feel  inclined,  to  flee  awa*  to  yonder  distant  hills,  and 
from  their  pinnacles  to  take  a  flight  up  to  yon  pavilion-douds,  and  lay  a 
body's  sell  aoon  at  full  length  on  the  yielding  saftness ! 

NOaTH. 

Look  at  Her  with  the  frame-enveloping  veil,  James,  and  wish  yourself  a  Pa- 
gan of  the  olden  time,  James,  when  mortals  loved  immortals,  and  Venus  her- 
self  did  not  disdain  to  meet  the  Shepherd— 

8HEFBXRI). 

As  sure's  I'm  leevin'  there's  the  same  three  Goddesses,  and  the  same  bit  Cu- 
pid, standin'  on  their  heads  in  the  water  amang  the  floatin'  lilies ! 

NORTH. 

Martin  has  a  soul  both  for  beauty  and  grandeur. 

SHEPHERD. 

He  has  that — and  it's  a  wonderfu'  thing  to  think  that  the  same  genius  that 
taw  yon  sublime  vision  o'  Belshazzar's  Feast,  an  endless  perspective  o'  Baby- 
lonian buildings,  should  delight  to  wanton  thus  with  Nature  in  her  prime^- 
fbr  were  it  no  for  the  pillared  roof  o'  that  palace  peering  aboon  the  tree>taps, 
ane  micht  believe  theinselves  in  ane  o'  the  woodland  and  waterland  glades  o'- 
paradise! 

NORTH. 

I  don't  think,  James,  that  jrou  do  much  now-a-days  with  the  pencil  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

No  me.  I've  gien  owre  the  paintin'  noo  a'thegither-*for  I  canna  please  my- 
•el  in  the  execution.  But  it  s  a  fine  art— and  I'm  giein'  lessons  to  my  cal- 
lant-— • 

NORTH. 

Rig^t,  James.  Of  all  the  accomplishments  of  a  gentleman,  I  do  not  know 
one  superior  to  that  of  beihg  a  good  draftsman.  He  who  can  use  his  pen  and 
bis  pencil  can  seldom  or  never  be  at  a  loss  in  this  world.  One  half  the  time 
often  lost  in  learning  to  play  the  beautiful  but  pernicious  game  of  billiards, 
would  be  sufficient  to  give  a  youth  mastery  over  that  other  elegant  and  useful 
art    Yet  how  few  gentlemen  can  draw  or  paint  well  1 

SHEPHERD. 

Sketdiers  are  gaen  apt,  howsomever,  to^be  wearisome  wi'  their  critical  cant, 
and  even  to  talk  o'  nature  hersel,  as  if  she  were  only  worth  studying  for  the 
sake  o'  art. 

NORTH. 

Very  true,  James.  There  was  a  painter,  some  twenty  years  ago,  of  the 
aame  of  Havel— dead  now  I  suppose— who  really  painted  with  some  spirit 
and  splendour.  He  was  all  an'  all  with  an  amateur  friend  of  mine ;  and  I 
remember  once  contemplating  a  glorious  sunset  among  mountains  with  the 
aaid  amateur  friend^  when  after  a  ''  syncope  and  solemn  pause,"  he  exclaimed 
to  himself  in  soliloquy,  '*  Havel  all  over  I  Havel  all  over !"  He  compliment- 
ed the  sunset,  James,  Nature's  own  midsummer-sunset  at  the  close  of  a 
drandenms  day,  James,  l^  likening  it  to,  or  rather  identifying  it  with,  a  bit  of 
oiled  canvass  run  over  by  the  brusn  of  a  clever  Cockney  I 

SHEPHERD. 

That  beats  a',  and  is  a  capital  illustration  o'  my  meaning.    Sketchers  11 
^iieo  BO  mUoo  the  sun  to  ict^  in  bis  ain  way,  nor  a  mountain  to  hiuid  up  his 

IS 
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head  at  he  diooaet,  without  takin'  baith  the  ane  and  the  ither  lotaak  for  their 
dniMiiieaB  or  awkward  demeanour.  The  sea  wide-rolling  in  his  verdant  luatre^  or , 
a'  a--foam  wi'  fkir,  that  daunts  not  however  the  wing-tips  o'  thae  bonny  creturs 
the  aeA-mawiy  that  think  naething  o'  floating  on  and  awa,  Willie,  on  waves  that 
seem  log  and  fierce  aneuch  to  dasn  a  veshel  again  the  rocks — Sketchers,  I  was 
gaun  to  say,  11  criticize  the  old  sea,  without  ony  o'.  that  reverential  awe  o' 
whidi  Wndsworth  so  finely  speaks — fin'  £iult  wi'  liim  for  no  beins  black 
anendi  here,  and  white  aneuch  there,  and  purple  aneuch  yonner,  and  fl;reen 
aneuch  ower  avont,  and  yellow  aneudi  where  the  simlight  smites,  and  red 
aneudi  whare  tne  lightning  shivers  the  mast  o'  the  ship  skuddin'  under  bare 
pole^  wi'  ten  Uiousand  million  o'  white-maned  waves  pursuing  her,  aa  if  ga« 
ping 'and  roaring  for  their  prey. 

NOKTB. 

You  poets  are  just  as  bad  as  painters. 

SHEPHEIUO. 

That's  a  lee,  sir.  For  we  poets  deal  in  general  sketches  o'  Nature— and  al* 
loo  her  great  latitude  in  a'  her  conduct  wi  the  elements.  We  do  not  tie  her 
down  like  the  painters,  to  ony  set  rules  b'  behaviour,  sae  that  she  but  behave 
like  hersel ;  and  we  defy  her  to  come  wrang  ony  hour,  or  in  ony  mood,  b&« 
fore  our  spirits,  provided  only  she  be  n^wrapt  up  a'th^ther  in  a  vile,  cauld, 
nizzling,  mizzling,  drizzling  Scotch  mist,  that  utterly  obliterates  the  creation, 
and  re&ces  it  to  warse  than  Naething. 

NO&TH. 

Have  you  been  at  the  Exhibition,  James,  this  season  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

The  directors  didna  open't,  till  they  knew  I  had  come  to  town,  and  they  pre* 
sented  me  wi'  a  perpetuial  ticket,  that'll  answer  for  a'  this  century.  Let's  near 
your  i^inion,  Mr  North.  Speak  out,  man,  and  dinna  be  feared  for  me,  for 
111  mdc  allooance  for  your  never  having  studied  the  airta  o'  paintin'  and  poe- 
try, as  I  hae  done ;  and  youll  be  keepit  firae  ganging  verra  far  wrang  in  your 
judgpement  by  your  ain  natural  taste  and  genius. 

NORTH. 

Landscape  or  Portrait  ? 

SHEPHERn. 

Portrait — ^for  I  canna  let  you  think  o'  takin'  the  landscapes  out  o'  my  ain 
haun — ^Wha's  best  in  the  line  o'  portraits  ? 

NORTH. 

Need  you  ask  ? — John  Watson  Grordon.  In  three  years  more — if  he  goes 
on  thus — he  will  be  equal  to  Raeburu.  Indeed,  Raeoum  himself,  although 
the  greatest  portrait  painter  Scotland  ever  produced,  never  painted,  at  John 
Watson's  age,  a  better  picture  than  that  artist's  Dr  Hunter. 

SHEPHERD. 

It's  no  in  ihis  Exhibition,  is't? 

NORTH. 

No — but  Lady— 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay— that  is  a  maist  beautiAil  wark  o'  airL  Sae  composed  and  dignified 
that  leddy  sits — yet  without  ony  tincture  o'  pride  ;  for  what's  rank  to  them  that 
hae  rank.  Thev  never  think  about  it.  Its  only  your  upstart  madams,  that 
baud  their  heacfs  heich  and  haughty. 

NORTH. 

I  have  not  seen  any  portrait  of  you,  James,  in  any  late  Exhibition  ? 

Shepherd. 

Nor  me  o'  you,  sir.  What  for  doesna  Watson  Gordon  immortaleeze  him« 
sel  by  paintin  a  Portrait  o'  Christopher  North  ?  fiut  oh,  sir !  button  hae  goU 
ten  a  kittle  face— your  een's  sae  changefu'  in  their  gleg  expression,  and  that 
month  o'  yours  takes  fifty  shapes  and  hues  every  minute,  while,  as  for  your 
broos,  they're  noo  as  smooth  as  those  o'  a  lassie,  and  noo  as  frownin'  as  the 
broos  o'  a  Saracen's  head. 

NORTH. 

There  is  nothing  uncommon  in  my  face,  James  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

O,  sir,  yon  hae  indeed  a  kittle  kittle  ftice,  and  to  do  \t  ini^xXw  \X  ^w\^^  ^ 
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paiiited  in  %  Series.    Ane  micht  ken  tometbing  o'  your  phjik^gnoniy  in  tht 
coone  o'  a  Gallery. 

NORTH. 

''  The  Stirrup-Cop/'  painted  by  James  Stewart,  the  engrayer,  it  exceed- 
ingly  cleyer  and  characteristic.  I  bare  not  seen  an  old  gentleman  enjcnr  a 
caulker  more  intensely  since  the  peep  I  had  a  few  minutes  ago  of  mjselr  in 
that  glass,  when  turning  up  my  little  finger  to  Ambrose*s  incomparable  61cn« 
livet* 

SHEPRIRD. 

The  powne^,  too,  seems  unwilling  to  start — ^no  that  he's  sorry  to  return 
hame  ony  mair  than  his  maister ;  but  somehow  or  ither  the  ribs  o'  the  rack 
fitted  the  nose  o'  him  unco  snugly,  and  the  aits  were  o'  a  peculiarly  fine  fla- 
your.  The  laird's  man,  too,  looks  as  if  he  wad  fain  hae  anitner  hour  s  conver- 
sation wi'  that  yellow-haired  lassie,  that's  giein'  him  a  partin'  keek  frae  ahint 
the  door-cheek ;  ''  but  fare  thee  well,  and  if  for  ever,  still  for  ever  fare  thee  ' 
wdl !"  sighs  out  Jock,  till  the  bubbles  floatin'  o'er  the  brimmin'  qnaich  dis- 
appear like  a  vapour. 

KOETH. 

Now,  James,  that  vdu  have  permitted  me  at  such  great  length,  and  without 
any  interruption,  to  describe  to  you  the  merits  of  many  of  the  best  portraits, 
let  us  have  your  opinion  of  the  landscapes. 

SHEFHKRP. 

That  young  chiel'  Gibb  hits  aff  a  simple  scene  o'  nature  to  the  nines— «  bit 
dub  o'  water,  aibUns — afoot-path — a  tree— a  knowe— a  coo,  and  a  bairn ;  yet 
out  o'  sic  slender  materials,  the  duel'  contrives  to  gie  a  character  to  the  place 
in  a  way  that  proves  him  to  hae  the  gift  o'  genius. 

NORTH. 

Mr  Thomson  of  Duddingston  is  the  best  landscape  painter  in  Scotland. 
The  man's  a  poet. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  dinna  like  that  picture  o'  his  at  a'  o'  Loch  Catrine  frae  the  Gobblin's 
Cave.  The  foregrund  is  too  broken,  spotty,  confus^,  and  huddled— and  what 
is  worst  of  all,  it  wants  character.  The  chasm  down  jyonner  too,  is  no  half 
profound  eneuch,  and  inspires  neither  awe  nor  wonder.  The  lake  itself  is 
lost  in  its  insignificance,  and  the  distant  mountains  are  fairly  beaten  by  the 
foregrund,  and  hardly  able  to  baud  up  their  heads. 

NORTH. 

There  is  truth  in  much  of  what  you  say,  James— but  still  the  ^cture  is  a 
magnificent  one. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  wudna  gie  the  Bass  Rock  for  a  dinen  o't  Yon  may  weel  ca'  it  a  mag>- 
niflcent  ane— and  I  wud  vrish,  in  sic  weather,  to  be  ane  o  the  mony  thousan' 
sea-birds  that  keep  wheeling  unwearied  in  the  wind,  and  ever  and  anon  cast 
anchor  in  the  clifts.  Still,  solitary,  and  sublune— a  sea-piece,  indeed,  worthy 
of  being  hung  up  in  the  Temple  o'  Neptune. 

NORTH. 

Kinbane  Castle  is  just  aa  good — and  Torthorwald  Castle,  Dnmfries-fllrire,  i« 
the  best  illustration  I  ever  saw  of  Gray's  two  fine  lines— 

Now  fades  the  glimmering  landscape  on  the  sight. 
And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mr  Thomson  gives  me  the  notion  o'  a  man  that  had  loved  natur  afore  he 
had  studied  art — cloved  her  and  kent  her  weel,  and  been  let  intil  her  secrets, 
when  nane  were  by  but  their  twa  sells,  in  neuks  where  the  wimplin  buniie 
plays,  in  open  spats  within  the  woods  where  you  see  naething  mit  atems  o' 
trees— stems  o'  trees  and  a  flicker  o'  broken  light  interspersing  itsel  among 
the  shadowy  branches— -or  without  ony  conceahnent,  in  the  middUe  o'  sontf 
wide  black  moss — ^like  the  moor  o'  Rannoch — as  still  as  the  diipless  sea,  when 
the  winds  are  weary — and  at  nightfall  in  the  weather-gleam  o'  the  settin'  sob. 
a  dim  object  like  a  ^oet,  stanin'  alane  by  its  single  solitary  sell — aiblins  an  anid 
tower,  MiblinB  a  rock,  aiblins  a  tree-stump,  aiblins  a  dud,  aiblins  a  vapcmr,  a 
«  drcMm,  M  naething. 
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NOETH. 

Yt»9  ht  wonhi^  natnrey  and  does  not  paint  with  the  fear  of  the  pohlic  be«  * 
hrt  hk  ejea.    It  is  a  miserable  mistake  to  paint  purposely  for  an  Exhibition. 
He  and  hia  finend  Hugh  WiUiama  are  the  glory  of  the  Scottish  landscape 
ichooL 

8HIPHEU>. 

It'a  impoaaible  to  excel  Williams— in  his  ain  stvle— but  he  should  leave  the 
iles  and  xeep  to  water-colours.  In  his  water-colours^  so  saft  and  hazy — sae 
like  the  aerial  scenery  that  shifts  afore  die  half-dosed  een  when  a  midsummer 
dream  has  thrown  its  glamour  ower  a  body  sinkin'  down  to  slumber  in  noon* 
day,  within  a  fairv-ring  on  the  hillside— no  a  man  in  Britain  will  get  the 
hcela  o'  Hugh  Williams ;  and  as  for  the  man  himself  I  like  to  look  on  him, 
for  he's  gotten  a  ffran'  bdd  phrenologiod  head,  the  face  o'  him's  at  ance  good« 
natitted  and  intelligent ;  and  o'  a'  the  painters  I  ken,  his  mainners  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  maist  the  mainners  o'  a  gentleman  and  a  man  o'the  world — ^if 
be  wad  but  gi'e  up  makin'  auld  puns,  and  be  rather  less  o'  the  Whig  and  a , 
wee  mair  o'  the  Tory.    But  here  s  his  health— 

If  OXTH 

With  perfect  satiafaction.  «'  Hugh  Williams"— Not  Greek  Willlams^not 
Grecian  Williams — ^for  I  suppose  he  was  somewhere  about  fifty  years  of  a^ 
before  he  ever  saw  Greece ; — ^but  Welsh  Williams — Scotch  Williams — ^for  m 
Wales  was  he  bom,  and  in  Scotland  waa  be  bred,  and  neither  country  need 
be  aahamed  of  him. 

SHEPBEIII). 

Aa  wed  ca*  me  Greek  Hogg— or  Grecian  Hogg,  because  I  write,  as  ye  tell 
me,  in  the  Doric  dialect. — But  forgettin'  sic  folly,  what  think  you  o'  the 
Death  o'  the  Buck,  by  that  Southron,  Edwin  Landseer  ?  Never  saw  I  blood- 
thirsty fierceness  better  depicted  than  in  the  muzzles  of  thae  ferocious  Jowlers. 
Lord  preserve  us,  was  that  the  way,  think  ye,  that  the  Spanish  bloodhounda 
used  to  rug  doon  the  Maroons  in  the  West  Indies  ? 

.  NOETH. 

There  ia  a  leetle,  and  but  a  leetle  something,  resembling  affectation  in  the 
manner  of  the  Huntsmen. 

8HEPHEED. 

Come,  air,  nane  o'  your  captious  criticisms.  That  black  dog,  wi'  the  red  legs, 
and  chafta  and  eebrees,  is  equal  to  onvthing  that  ever  was  painted  in  this 
world ;  and  that  white  deevU — a  bick,  I  se  warrant,  for  bicks  are  aye  the  fleet- 
est  and  the  fiercest,  hinging  to  the  Buck's  lug,  with  teeth  inextricable  as  ar- 
fenic  to  the  coat  of  the  stomach,  is  a  canine  leech,  that  if  no  chocked  aff  fVae 
the  bite,  would  soon  let  out  the  animd's  life,  and  stretch  him  with  his  spread- 
ing antlers  on  the  heather. 

NOETH. 

Heather,  James — there  is  no  heather  in  the  picture.  The  scene  is  not  pe- 
culiarly Highland— and  therefore  I  do  not  feel  the  bonnet  and  tartan  of  the 
Hunter. 

SHBPBEED. 

I  saw  naething  to  fin'  fault  wi' — you  see  it's  no  a  red  deer — ^but  a  fallow  deer 
— frae  the  spots — and  the  Park,  as  they  ca'  it,  '11  be  somewhere  perhaps  on  the 
borders  o'  the  mountainous  pairts  o'  Perthshire  or  Argyllshire — or  wha  kens 
that  the  scene's  no  English — and  that  the  painter  has  eien  the  hunter  some- 
thing o'  the  dress  o'  a  Highlander,  frae  an  imaginative  feeling  but  half-under- 
stood by  his  ain  mind,  as  maist  imaginative  feelings  are,  but  nane  the  waur  on 
that  account  aither  for  painting  or  poetry. — But  what  say  ye  to  the  atatutes, 
sir? 

NOETH. 

Macdonald  from  Rome  is  a  statuary,  James,  not  only  of  promise,  bat  of 
^eslbrmanoe.  Edinburgh  ia  a  considerable  village  now,  and  there  ia  room  hi 
U  te  both  him  and  Joseph.    He  is  sure  to  succeed. 

SHErHSED. 

A  mair  innocent,  mair  kinder  and  bonnier  laaaie  than  her  wi'  the  burdie  in 
the  tae  baun%  and  the  cup  o'  water— ia't— in  the  tither,  wanting  the  cretur  to 
tak  a  drink— I  ntvcr  law ;  and  the  ither  taller  figur  o'  the  lisf^  usl^ol  A 
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the  carrier  pigeon  \vi'  a  love-letter  to  him  ayont  the  hilli^  in  answer  to  the  ane 
die  hat  hidden  in  her  botom,  is  a  delicate  oonoqpdon,  whether  new  or  suld 
I  neither  ken  nor  care,  and  as  far  as  I  am  a  judge  o'  sculpture  and  statutes, 
executed  wi'  a  smoothness,  and  I  had  maist  said  warmth, — bat  then  marble's 
a  cauld  thing  in  itself  to  the  touch, — that  exactly  hits  the  right  {mint  o'  love« 
ableness  in  the  figure  and  posture  o'  a  Tirein  about  to  be  married  in  a  year 
or  twa — ^but  haply  no  to  him  she  has  sent  the  letter  to ;  for  hoo  seldom  in  the 
■oul's  first  celestial  imagination  o'  rapture  realized — ^hoo  seldom  in  the  auld 
warld,  as  in  the  new,  did  Hymen  ever  light  his  tdrch  to  consecrate  die  ecstasies 
of  virgin  bosoms  meeting  in  the  life-deep  passipn  of  a  first  love ! 

NOaTH. 

Mary  Morrison ! 

SHEPHBKD. 

Christopher,  I  never  see  marble  but  I  think  o'  moonlidit-^oo's  that  ? 

VOXTH. 

Some  one  of  those  fine,  old,  solemn  associations,  of  which  the  poet's  soul 
is  full.  In  his  thoughts  and  feelings  all  external  things  lie  linked  together  in 
amities  and  sympathies,  of  which  the  worldling  has  no  notion.  Music,  Mar- 
ble, Melancholy,  Moonlight,  all  begin  with  an  M^but  so  do  Macedon  and 
Monmouth— the  Four  are  a  Four  by  fine  affinities. 

SH£i*HXai>. 

There  you're  going  ayont  my  deepth— -and  youll  sune  be  out  o'  yovir  ain  too 
— >if  ye  plump  into  die  pool  o  metaphysics,  and  try  to  *'  pluck  up  drowned 
meaning  by  the  locks" — but  hae  ye  been  at  the  Opposition  Exhibition — they 
tell  me  it's  capital — Can  that  be  true  ?  and  what  lor  did  the  painters  cast  out 
amang  themselves,  and  whence  a'  this  cabawl ! 

NOXTH. 

It's  a  long  story  that,  James,  and  might  be  tedious ;  nor  is  it  aa  affidr,  I 
oonfess,  in  which  I  can  take  much  interest ;  but  the  artists  who  were  disss^ 
tisfied  with  the  Directors  of  the  Institution,  if  so  it  were  that  they  were  dis- 
satisfied, did  right  to  secede,  and  open  an  Opposition  Exhibition.  This  is  a  free 
country,  James ;  Tories  like  you  and  I  love  liberty,  and  we  grant  to  others 
the  same  rights  and  privileges  which  we  ourselves  at  all  times  exert  and  en- 
joy ! 

SHEPHXRD. 

I  dap  my  hauns  to  hear  sic  sentiments  frae  your  mouth,  for  I  heard  some 
of  your  friends  rinnin'  doun  Nicholson^  and  Syme,  and  Joseph^  and  Hamilton, 
and  the  lave  i 

NORTH. 

Very  ricfat,  my  dear  James,  very  right  in  any  of  my  friends,  to  run  down 
anybody  they  choose,  at  any  time  or  place,  and  for  any  reason  ;  but  I,  as  you 
know,  run  people  up,  and  run  people  down,  of  my  own  free  will  and  plessure, 
and  never  allow  my  friends,  deservedly  dear  to  me,  as  many  doieus  of  them 
are,  of  both  sexes,  to  influence  my  opinion  in  the  slightest  degree,  on  any  one 
single  thing  in  this  world,  living  or  dead,  rational  or  irrational,  monoped,  bi- 
ped, or  quadruped.  The  Opposition  Exhibition,  as  you  coll  it,  James,  is  ex- 
cellent; and  a  true  lover  of  tne  arts  will  go  from  one  to  the  other  with  plet- 
sure,  nor  will  his  comparisons  be  odious. 

SHIPHEXI). 

Naebody  ever  did  a  better  picture  o'  me  than  Nicholson,  in  my  plaid,  yoa 
ken,  and  wi'  my  celebrated  dog.  Hector,  sittin'  sae  wiselike  by  my  side, "  in 
a  deugh  aneath  a  difij"— strong  likenesses  o'  as  baithj  yet  nane  o'  «s  over 
nir  flattered. 

NORTH. 

Mr  Nicholson  is  rather  uncertain — no  uncommon  thing  with  artists  of  ori" 
ginid  minds ;  but  some  of  his  happiest  performances  are  very  happy.  He  ba» 
a  picture  of  a  Lady  and  Child  in  this  Exhibition — that  might  be  seen  to  ad^ 
Vantape  in  any  Exhibition  in  the  island.  In  the  dress  of  die  mother— her  trncK 
and  ahoulder  espedally,  there  is  something  rather  stiffish— bbt  the  child  i^ 
JMture  itself — the  colouring  something  in  the  style  of  the  old  masters. 

SHXrHERB. 

I  like  that— -especially  in  ihe\M:ai^  o*  XnkiA)  vod  thdr  ahoathcia. 
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VOATH. 

NidMbon  pttinto  childi^n  better  than  he  naed  W  do»  iww  AM  h«'i  a  marr 
lied  man* 

8HXPH£BJ>. 

▲'  paiatera  aboald  man7--it  humaneezea  their  imaginatione,  and  gi'ea  a 
teadcrneaa  to  the  ideal  creationa  o'  ^heir  geniua  that  nae  bachelor  can  e?er  in« 
fiiae  into  hia  oanvass. 

NOKTH. 

Hamilton'a  architectural  drawings  are  admirable  specimena  of  wonder* 
working  art  If  you  wish«  James,  to  hare  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  ^  in^ 
tended  new  Improvements,  South  and  West  Approach,  &c  and  indeed  a 
Inrd'a-eye  view  of  all  £dinbQi|;h,  go  and  take  it  at  the  Exhibition.  1  always 
knew  Hiamilton  to  be  an  ardlutect  of  first-rate  genius  and  skill,  quite  equal  to 
Flayfiur  and  Bom,  bat  I  had  no  notion  that  he  wa^  such  an  artiat. 

Ony  gade  landscapes? 

vouth. 

Not  A  lew.  Young  Kidd,  a  pupil  of  Mr  Thoinson's  I  b^iave,  pomifiiMi 
much  of  the  taste,  feeling,  and  genius  of  his  ereat  master— «nd  D.  Mackeii- 
sie,  also  quite  a  youth,  if  he  will  take  my  advice  and  give  up  his  blue  imita? 
Uons,  will  ere  long  be  an  excellent  artist.  Two  or  three  or  hia  landacapes, 
'even  now,  (of  the  colour  of  this  earth,)  are  very  b^utiful. 

8HXPHERD. 

In  short,  you  think  the  Exhibition  a  gude  ane*<HM>  nae  mair  about  pictona 
for  ae  nicht,  if  you  please,  sir. 

NOETH. 

Unless  I  am  much  mist^kpn  indeed,  Jamea,  you  introd^ioed  the  a^il^ect 
lOHraelL 

aHSPHEap. 
Ill  bet  yoa  aaith«r  jug  I  did  nae  aic  thing. 

NOETH. 

Pone. 

SHEPHEEp. 

But  wha'll  decide?  Let's  drink  the  jug,  Uiough,  in  the  first  pkce.  It's  quite 
a  nicht  thia  for  whuaky  toddy.  Dmna  you  observe  that  a  atrong  nroat 
brings  out  the  fiavour  o'  the  speent  in  a  maist  surprising  manner,  and  giea't  a 
mair  prodoua  smell  o'er  the  haill  room  ?  It's  the  chemical  action,  you  under- 
ataun ,  o'  the  cauld  and  heat,  the  frost  and  fire,  working  on  a'  Uie  materials  o' 
the  jug,  and  the  verra  jug  itael,  frae  nose  to  doup,  sae  Uiat  sma'-still  becomea 
perfect  nectar,  on  which  Jupiter,  or  Juno  either,  micht  hae  got  drunk,  and 
ApoUo,  after  a  haill  nicht's  screed,  risen  up  in  the  morning  wi'  hia  gowden 
hair,  and  not  the  least  o'  a  headach,  nor  crap-sick  as  he  dmve  his  chariot  alopg 
the  Great  Turnpike  Road'o'  Heaven. 

NOETH. 

Have  you  been  to  see  the  Wild  Beasts,  James  ? 

SHEPHEED. 

I  took  a  day  o'  the  Mound  last  week,  air. 

KOETH. 

A  day  o'  the  Mound ! 

SHEPHEEX). 

Ay,  a  day  o'  the  Mound.  I  took  the  liaill  o'  the  8how«,  aue  after  the  ither, 
beginning  wi'  the  Wild  Beaata,  and  ending  with  the  Caravan  containing  the  Fat 
B(^,  and  the  Dwarfie  Woman  and  her  tall  huaband,  and  the  Malacca  man, 
the  White-headed  Girl — and— 

yoaTH. 

And  what  else  ? 

aHBPHERD. 

Wull  ye  no  let  a  body  speak  ?  What  else  ?  a  bairn  that  never  waa  bom, 
in  a  bottle  iJang  wi'  twa  creturea  like  lizzards— a  stufibd  serpent  wi'  a  gapin' 
mouth  o'^red  worsted,  to  mak  it  look  bluidy-like  after  devonriBg  its  prey-— 
forbye  the  body  o'  the  shaven  bear  that  waa  passed  aff  some  seasons  since  for 
a  diig^headed  Indian  frae  America. 
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NORTH. 

An  interesting  collection  indeed^  James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Besides  tbem,  the  man  that  aught  the  caravan,  his  wife  and  six  children 
sleept  in't,  he  tell't  me  sae  himsdC  a'  nicht — and  yet,  I'm  sure,  I'm  within 
bouns  when  I  aver,  that  the  caravan  was  no  bigger  in  the  inside  than  about 
twice  or  three  times  dbe  inside  o'  ane  o'  the  coacnes  that  rins  atween  £mbro' 
and  Glasgow. 

NORTH. 

What  did  jon  admire  most  of  the  number  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

The  wee  dwarfie  woman,  no  three  feet  high,  wi'  a  husband  sax  feet  four ; 
I  never  saw  a  happier  couple.  She  loupt  intil  the  pouch  o'  his  shooting 
jacket,  and  keekit  out  like  a  maukin.  But  oh  !  she  had  a  great  ugly  wide 
mouth,  and  her  teeth  were  as  sharp  and  yellow  as  prins.  I  wudna  hae 
sleepit  in  the  same  bed  wi'  sic  a  vermmfor  the  mines  o'  Peru,  for  gin  she  had 
fa'n  upon  a  body  in  the  middle  o'  the  nicht,  and  fasten'd  on  their  throat  like 
a  rotten,  there  wad  hae  been  nae  shakin'  her  aff— the  vampire.  She  was  in 
the  family  way,  shr. 

NORTH. 

The  caravan  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I'm  thinkin'^  Mr  North,  that  ye  dinna  gang  to  the  kirk  sae.reii^ular  as  you 
micht  do,  for  I  never  hear  you  talkin'  about  ministers.  Wha  do  ye  sit 
under? 

NORTH. 

My  pew  is  too  near  the  stove,  Jamet— But  would  you  wish  my  talk  to  be  of 
ministers  ?  I  have  no  objections  to  talk  about  the  Theatre ;  but  really,  James, 
you  must  excuse  me  should  I  sport  mum  on  church-going,— but  notwith- 
standing my  aversion  to  all  public  appearance,  I  hobbl^  out  and  in  to  hear 
the  Missionary  Wolfe. 

SHEPHERD.' 

Ance  a  Jew,  always  a  Jew,  sir.  But  I  wunner  hoo  the  holy  aye  contrive  to 
get  married  sae  fast^ — it  seems  odd  how  the  spiritual-minded  should  be  sae 
fond  o'  the  flesh.  Catch  ony  o'  them  marrying  an  auld  woman  for  the  Chris- 
tian  graces  o'  her  character ;  except,  indeed,  it  be  for  the  widow's  mite — they 
generally  prefer  a  sonsy  lass,  wi'  a  todier  o'  her  ain,  and  if  wi'  a  sickly  only 
brither,  far  gane  in  a  consumption,  and  wi'  twa  thousan'  a-year,  sae  mudde 
the  better, — -for  wi'  sic  a  soom  they  may  Christianize  the  heathen,  and  provide 
for  a'  the  bairns  besides — and  bairns  they  are  sure  to  hae,  aiblins  twins— the 
first  never  a  week  beyond  the  nine  months 

NORTH. 

Beyond,  James ! 

SHEPHSRD.  ' 

In  or  ower,  sir. 

NORTH. 

Better  marry  than  bum,  Shepherd.^ 

SHEPHERD. 

But  there's  nae  occasion  for  bumin'..  There's  him  they  ca'd  the  Sultan 
Katty  Gheray,  wha  carried  aff  a  Scotch  wife  to  Mount  Caucasus :  You'll  no 
tell  me  that  the  Sultan  was  likely  to  be  burned  on  the  frosty  Caucasus.  He 
micht  hae  wrapt  himsel  in  a  pair  o'  ice  sheets  and  snaw  blankets,  and  a  sleet 
coverlid— and  the  deevil  burn  nim  if  he  wad  hae  taen  fire  and  thawed  the  bed- 

NORTH. 


claes. 
James,  you're  libellous. 


SHEPHERD. 

I'm  nae  mair  libellous  nor  ither  folk.  Butjustanswer  me  this.  Didnadie 
MiHioDarT  Wolf  seem  to  be  devoted,  soul  and  body,  to  the  conversion  •'  the 
Jew%  ana  naething  else  in  this  wicked  warld  ? 

NORTH. 

DoD't  bother  me  any  more,  James,  with  "  Le  Loup  et  I'Agneau."  Tm  sick 
^tbe  wh€l»gng' 
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8HXPBBRD. 

GtBg  ye  nefcr  to  the  Theatre  P 

.    NORTH.  ,         ^ 

Occanonally  behind  the  scenes. 

8HSPHESD. 

O,  MIS  -O,  sirs !  Ha'e  ye  come  to  that  ?  and  can  you  thole  to  see  the  pent 
on  the  fiiees  o'  ^lem,  thered  on  their  cheeks,  and  the  white  on  their  chinsy  and 
the  ikase  carls,  and  firaser  eebrows,  nae  mair,  they  tc^  me,  than  a  streak  o* 
bumed  cork  or  ooom,  and  the  paste  pearls  on  their  gowns,  and  a'  the  rest  o' 
the  mak*belieye  ftae  tap  to  tae,  where  there's  naething  but  delusion  a'thegi- 
ther  ;  and  the  pky-actiess,  that  appears  to  the  people  in  the  {At  a'  fld^sing  Ua^^ 
to  tee  her  spawling  in  spangles  a&te  the  lamps,  gin  she  were  ta'en  rad  stri»*' 
ped  naked  on  Uie  spat,  wud  be  naething  but  a  lai^  lickleo'  banes,  and  aneooi 
to  mak  a  man— — 

MORTH. 

James,  a  man  at  my  time  of  life  likes  to  be  behind  the  scenes  in  any  acted 
drama.  You  are  mistaken  in  suppoding  that  tl^re  is  anything  at  all  msgiul- 
ing  in  a  nearer  approach  to  the  divinities  of  the  stage.  They  are  not  a  wnit 
more  made  np  tnan'  the  generality  of  young  ladies  in  private  partici  and 
then,  in  their  case,  there  is  no  deception. 

SHXPHBRO. 

Nae  deception,  say  ye  ? 

NORTH. 

None  whatever !  Strip  a  fiuhionably-dressed  young  lady  who  is  swimming 
throosh  a  rout,*of  all  the  cork  thatkem  her  bouyant,  and  you  would  be  anr* 
|riseC  James,  to  behold  the  goddess  ot  your  idolatry. 

SHirHIRD. 

They're  ga'en  sair  made  up,  I  fear,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

You  have  seen,  I  dare  say,  a  wooden  yomag  lady,  a  doll,  Jamea,  after  she 
has  nndeigone  denudmg,  her  legs  so  stiff  from  snin  to  knee-pan,  her  meal 
onsatia&ctoiy  waist,  and  back  aa  flat  as  a  *^hone"  for  aharpening  raaon 

SHEJPHIRD. 

rU  no  sit  here  anither  minute  and  hear  sic  langm^ge-^no  even  firae  yon,  Mr 
North.  -  Ye  tank  o' oporsenesa 

NORTH. 

Few  provincial  theatres  are  e^ual  to  that  of  Edinbuigh*.  Murray  ia  one  of 
the  belt  managers  and  best  comic  actors  in  Britain. 

SHRPHBRB. 

But  oh!  man,  what  for  do  ye  gang  bdiind  the  scenes?  It  had  nearly  brock 
my  heart  whan  I  first  fisnd  out  thi&  Punch  and  hia  wife  wama  alive,  and 
that  it  was  only  the  mock  deevil  that  carried  a  mock  Punch  awa'  to  a  mock 


NORTH.  • 

Whisht— whisht. 

SHRrHBRD. 

Would  there  was  nae  leal  ane,  Mr  North! 

NORTH. 

Eh? 

SHRrHBRD. 

Pardon  me,  sir,  but  there's  nae  need  pretendiiig  no  to  understaim  me-^for 
you're  aamudde  interested  in  the  woaU  as  lean  possibly  bo— aihlina  mair^ 
as  you're  a  h«itle  aulder,  and  in  your  younger  daya—^- 

NORTH. 

Don't  lip  up  old  sores,  my  dear  Shepherd' 

SHBPHBRD.  , 

Nae  oflEbnee— nae  ofi^ce,  sir— but  what  for  be  gan|[^  ahint  die  aeenea? 

NORTH. 

'  James,  a  man  at  my  time  of  life,  who  has  aeen  as  much  of  the  world  aa  I 
have  done,  sees  every  thins  in  its  real  hue  and  form,  i^  4v^^^  fllttsory 
imagfaiataon.  "  The  world  is  a  stage,  and  all  the  men  ana  wcmien  meteij 
playen."  I  see  that— I  know  it— yet  stiU  I  take  my  sUtion  bdiind  the  aoenea  , 

and  kx4  QD^  no^  witbont  interat,  JameSi  at  tbe  ipyMtoA,tfidLm\siBi&fe)^^i>^ 
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patients  or  the  punpets,  James — for  I  too  play  my  part,  (alas !  with  some  dif- 
ficulty now,  hut  for  the  prompter),  and  how  soon,  James,  may  the  curtain  fall 
on  my  last  appearance  on  any  earmly  stsge ! 

SHEPHZaD. 

I  sometimes  wminer  how  the  warld  will  gane  on  when  I'm  dead.  It's  no 
vanity,  or  ony  notion  that  I  gar  the  wheels  o'  ue  world  work,  that  makes  roe 
think  sae,  but  Just  an  incapacity  to  separate  my  life  frae  the  rest  o'  creation* 
Suns  settin'  and  risin',  and  me  no  there  to  glower !  Birds  singin',  the  maris 
in  the  wood,  and  the  laTerock  in  the  lift,  and  me  no  there  to  list — ^list^listen  ! 
Bonny  lasses  tripping  trough  the  dew-flaughts,  and  nae  kiss  o'  mine  to  bring 
the  bhish-roies  on  their  Ulied  bosoms !  S<mie  ane  loveher  than  the  lare,  singin' 
ane  o'  my  ain  sangs,  and  me  in  the  unhearin'  grave  !  Thochta  like  these  will 
eome  fleein'  into  my  spirit  during  the  night-watches,  but  their  can  find  no 
resting-place  for  the  soles  of  their  feet,  on^  mair  than  the  bits  o  wearied  sea* 
birds  that  will  try  to  sit  down  on  the  riggm'  o'  a  ship  at  sea ! 

NORTH. 

Shepherd,  you  should  haye  been  a  sailor. 

SHEPHian. 

Bat  the  ship,  you  see,  although  a'  by  hersel  on  the  great  wide  deep,  is 
sailing  prosperously  sfore  the  Monsoon,  and  her  crew  wullna  alloo  the  winged 
cretures  to  settle  amons  the  cordage,  sae  daft  wi'  joy  are  they  a'  on  their  hame- 
ward  bound  voyage,  while  aiblins,  the  thousan'  spires  o'  a  coral-reef  are  right 
in  the  track  o'  her  roaring  prow,  and  in  another  nour  she  will  disappear  like 
a  foam-bdl  frae  the  sea. 

NORTH. 

How  the  Cockneys  prate  about  Shakspeare,  James !  and  abuse  the  pufaHt 
for  not  encouraging  his  Dramas  on  the  stage ! 

SUEPHIRD. 

Poor  deevils !  They  had  better  haud  their  tongues  about  Cordelia,  and  Juliet, 
and  Cleopatra,  and  Imogen,  or  I'll  fasten  my  crook  intil  the  nape  o'  their 
Becks,  ana  harl  them  out  to  dereesion.  Whare's  the  play-actors  and  play-actress* 
CB  that  can  act  Shakspeare's  characters,  noo  that  John  Kammel  and  Mrs 
Slddons  is  baith  dead  ?  Besides,  gin  they  were  leevin',  wha  but  a  Cockney  wud 
wush  to  see  oftener  than  ance  or  twice  a-year  tra^ies  that  cause  a  ioid- 
^uake?  The  cretures  in  their  hearts  wud  far  rather  see  Mother  Guse. 

NORTH. 

I  wish,  James,  you  would  write  a  Tragedy, 

SHEPHIRD. 

I  hae  ane  in  my  pouch,  man — ''  Mirk  Monday." 

NORTH. 

No  Poet  of  this  age  has  shown  sufficient  concentration  of  thought  and  style 
finr  tragedy.  All  the  living  poets  are  loose  and  lumbering  writers — and  I  will 
engage  to  point  out  half-a-dozen  feeblenesses  or  faults  of  one  kind  or  another 
in  any  pattage  of  six  lines  that  you,  James,  will  redte  from  the  best  of  them. 

SHEPHERD. 

He's  gettin'  fuddled  noo  I  see,— or  he  wudna  be  haverin'  about  poetry. — ]\lr 
North,  you're  as  sober  ss  when  we  be^ood  to  the  saxth  jug  afore  the  ane  that 
was  the  immediate  predecessor  o'  this  jug's  great-erandfather — ^but  as  for  me, 
I'm  blin'  fou,  and  rather  gizsy.  I  canna  comprenend  boo  we  got  into  this 
room,  and  still  less  boo  we're  to  get  out  again — ^for  I'll  stake  my  character 
that  diere's  no  ae  single  door  in  a  the  four  wa's.  I  shou'dna  care  gin  there 
was  a  shake-down  or  a  suttee ;  but  I  never  could  sleep  wi'  a  straught  back. 
Mercy  on  us !  the  hail  side  o'  Uie  house  is  fa'en  doon,  as  in  the  great  earth- 
quake at  Lisbon.  Steady— sir — steady — ^that's  Mr  Awmrose — you  ken  Mr 
Awmrose  (Awmrose,  he's  far  gaen  the  nicht,  and  I'm  feared  the  fresh  air  'ill 
coup  and  capsise  him  athegeth  er). 

NORTH. 

Mr  Ambrose,  dont  mind  me — give  Mr  Hogg  your  arm.  James,  remember 
there  area  coude  of  steps.  There  now^I  thought  Pride  would  have  a  Fall  at 
tei^  James!  Now  coacny ! !  drive  to  the  devil.^ 
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AffpoiniwtenU,  FromoHons,  f-c. 


CM«ti 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


•  Dr.OdA.  iBi.  Bourke,  from  15  F.  (R.  M.)  Cor. 

Tier  Travelyaa.  h.  p.      7  Dec.  Ikt8 

4  Dr.Gds.  B.  Barrell,  Cor.  by  purch.  Tice  Vaughan,      7 

prom.  H  Not. 

Cor.  Collingwood,  Lt.  by  purch.  vke 

Keane,  prom.  19  Dte. 

C  Cor.  Jonet,  LL  by  purch.  vice  Richardi, 

prom.  14  Not. 

F.  Q.  Turner,  Cor.  33  io. 

Cor.  Pongonby,  Lt.   by   purch.   rice      8 

Brown,  prom.  S6  D«e. 

E.  P.  Lyon,  Cor.  4o, 

I  Dr.        LU  Webb,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice  Mar-      11 

ten,  prom.  IS4o. 

Cape  Phippt,  MaJ.  by  purdu  Tice  Stia-      li 

ted,  prom.  19  do. 

Lt.  Hlbbert.  Cant.  do. 

f  L.  A.  W.  Wyndham,  Capt  by  pureh.      25 

Tice  C.  Wyndhiun,  prom.         12  do. 

Cor.  Norman.  Lt.  do. 

W.  D.  Stewart,  Cor.  do. 

Tioop  SerJ.  Mii.  Perry.  Qua.  Matt.  Tiee 

Lennox,  dead  do.      16 

J  W.  Lowes,  Vet.  Surg.  Tice  Scott,  dead 

14  do.      18 
t  Lt.  RoUaaoo,  CapL  by  purch.    Tke 

Nepean,  prom.  do. 

Cor.  Ogle,  Lt.  by  pureh.  dow      19 

9  Dr.        CapC.  J.  A.  Lord  (Amghborough,  Mi^. 
by  purch.  Tioe  Ridiardaon,  piom. 

|1  dOb 

Lt  Wniiami,  CapC.  *  do. 

Cor.  Trower,  Lt.  do. 

J.  If  ieklam.  Cor.  do.      SO 

II  Im  H.  Frendi,  Cor.  by  purch.   Tice 

Peararm.  prom.  16  Nor. 

T.  Salkeld,  Cor.  by  pvrch.  Tice  Lewia, 

prom.  7  Dec. 

IS  J.  H.  Toucbet,  Cor.  by  purch.  Tioe 

Pole,  prom.  30  Nor. 

If  Cor.  MacMahon,  Lt.  by  purch.  Tiee 

Campbell,  Cape  Corpi  Cavalry     do. 

14  Cor.  Dawson,  LU  by  purch.  irice  Duff, 

prom.  12  Dec. 

C.  J.  Griffiths,  Cor.  da 

Lt  and   Ad}.  M*Carthy.  Capt.    Tice      S3 

Gage,  dead  14  do. 

15  Lt  PeroeTal,  Cipt  by  purch.  Tioe  Ten^- 

ple,  prom.  IS  do. 

Cor.  Baird,  Lt  by  pureh.  do.      SC 

E.  W.  Riddell,  Cor.  by  purch.  Tice 
Baird,  prom.  14  da 

17  Mi^r  Bii^haaa,  Lt  CoL  by  purch.  Tice 

Rumpler,  rrC.  9  Not. 

Capt  Scott  Midor  da      S5 

Lt  St  Quintin.  Capt  da 

€lieii.Ods.  Capt  Home,  Adj.  Tice  Boldero,  app.      S7 

Brig.  Mi^or  14  Dec 

8  n.  Ods.  Capt  If  on.  B.  Stopford.  Capt  and  Lt 

CoL  by  purch.  vice  Higgins,  ret  da      S8 

Lt  Harford,  Lt  and  Capt.  do. 

J.  Pamell,  Ens.  and  Lt  by  purch.  Tice 

Harford  da 

Ckpt  Montague,  Ad).  Tice  Stopford  da      8S 

1  F«  Lt  Bennet  Capt  by  purch.  Tice  Carter, 

cancelled  3  Aug.      88 

Hosp.  As.  Oreatrex,  As.  Surg,  vice  Fin- 

nie.  IW.  LR.  16  Not.      84 

Lt  Fraser,  Capt  by  purch.  Tice  Ander- 

stm.  prom.  IS  Dec. 

8  Lt  WalKer,  ftom  h.  p.  4  F.  Lt  Tice 

ABtrobus,  oanc  16  Not. 

.—  HughM,  Capt  Tioe  Wood,  dead 

7Dcc 

Ens.  Hanna,  Lt  da 

Gent  Cadet  Darling,  firom  Royal  Mil. 

Coll.  Ens.  da 

Lt.   Carmac,   Capt    by   purch.    Tice 

Wright  ret  da 

8  Gent  Cadet,  E.  C.  Giffitrd.  from  R. 

Milt  ColL  Ens.  Tice  Philxbs,  3  W. 

J.  R.  53  Nov. 

Ins.  Connor,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Cur.      53 

teii,  prom.  7  Dec 


IS  da 


J.  lC.SchneIl,EiM»by|niTeh.TieeCM 

nor,  prom,  14  Dec.  1V6. 

Capt  Ben,  Mi^.  by  pordiase,    Ttoi 

Malr,  prom.  19  do 

Lt  L.  C.  rise.  Falkland,  Capt        do. 
Lord  H.  F.  Chichester,  Lt  by  purch. 

Tice  Liddell,  prom.  7  da 

D.  BartoB,  Lt  by  purdu  Tice  Lord 

Falliland,  prom.  19  da 

Ens.  Howardt  Lt  by  purch.  Tice  Pld(p 

wick,  prom.  30  Nor. 

J.  J.  E.  Hamilton,  Ens.  7  Dec 

D.  Richmond,  Ens.  by  purdk    Tiee 

Cbunbier,  38  F.  9  Nor. 

Capt  Tumor,  HaJ.  by  purdu  Tice  Eus- 
tace, prom.  19  Dec 
Lt  Mackensie,  Capt  da 
Cor.  Bourke,  ftom3  Gr.  Gds.  Ens.  Ties 

EUloU,  S  W.  I.  R.  30  Not. 

Ens.  Hon.  W.   H.  Dramronod,  from 

h.  p.  Ens.  Tice  Bourke,  3  Dr.  Gds. 

7Dec 
J.  W.  P.  Andain,  Km.  Tice  Smith, 

dead  14  da 

Ens.  Haly,  Lt  by  purdi.  Tice  Spencer, 

prom.  19  da 

F.  Ness,  Ens.  da 

J.  Baldwin,  Ens.  tary  porch.  Tice  Mil]% 

prom. 
Lt  Tydd.  fh>m  h.p.  4  CeyL 

vice  Farewell,  S9  F. 

C.  Sanders,  Ens.  by  pureh. 
prom. 

M^.  Hon,  E.  Cust  from 

vice  Jackson,  prom. 
Capt  Deshon,  from  h.  p. 

ToTcy,  prom. 
— —  Brooke,  Oram  h.  p.  Capt  Tioe  Cro« 

katprom.  S3  da 

Mi^.  Harrington,  fhim  h.  p.  100  P. 

Mi^.  Tice  Cust  prom.  36  Dec 

Dep.  PurT.  Barlow,  tram  h.  p. 

Tice  Biggs,  h.  p. 
Capt.  Tait,  (torn  S  W.  1.  R.  Capt  Tice 

Campbeli,  prom.  7  Dec 

Sd  Lt.  Phillot,  1st  Lt  by  purch,  vice 

Beauc'erk,  prom.  IS  da 

Gent.  Cadet  Smith,  tram  R.  MiIL  Coll. 

SU  Lt.  by  purdu  Tiee  Phillpot      da 
Capt  Adair,  Mi^.  by  pureh.  Tice  Hogg, 

prom.  do. 

Lt  Barton,  Capt  da 

Ens.  Blarhford,  Lt  do. 

D.  Hunter,  Ens.  da 
As.  Surg.  Bell.  Af.  D.  firom  S  Dr.  Gds. 

Surg.  Tice  Whyte,  69  F.         15  Nov. 
Lt  Gen.  8hr  G.  L.  Cole,  G.CB.  tntm 

34  F.  CoL  Tice  Ifar^.  ot  Hastingi, 

dead  16  Dec. 

Capt  Cadell,  MaJ.  Tioe  Barclay,  dead, 

14da 
Lt  Moore,  Capt.  do. 

Ens.  PUyford,  from  S4  F.  Lt  do. 

Lt  Wilson,  fh>rr.  h.  p.  Lt  pay.  di£  to 

h.i>.  fund,  Tice  Harley,  54  F.    14  da 
Lt  Lowe,  Capt  by  purch.  Tice  Treror, 

prom.  If  dc 

Ens.  Hooke,  Lt  by  purch.  Tice  Upton, 

prom.  do- 

—  Reed,  Lt  by  purch.  Tioe  Houston, 

prom.  da 
Bayly,  Lt  by  purdu  Tice  Mllner, 

prom.  da 

Gent  Cadet,  Newoomen,  from  R.  M iL 

(^ol.  Ens.  by  purch.  Tice  Reed      da 
W.  Colt,  Ens.  by  purch.  rice  Hooke 

IS  da 
T.  W.  Howe,  Ens.  by  porch.  Tice  Bay- 
ly 14  da 
Lt  Gen.  Sir  J.  Makdongall  Brisbane, 

K.C.B.    Col.  Tiee  Sir  G.  L.  Cole, 

S7  F.  16  da 

J.  G.  Alleyn^,  Ebs.  by  porch.  Tice  O'- 

Hara,47F.  7  da 


Capt  Tice 
16  Not. 


■i/ir. 


■  r.LLTteCai.    n 


!.t.  mnlawH,  (Upt  br  *>»clb  Mm 
FenuuB,  pno.         u  Dh.  UHL> 


Cgi.DitT.  lHJ.»fpui«li.>LMFiiith. 


}.  B.  WluD^,  Rh,  br  fmji.  (Kb 


Sirmit,  hum  h-Ti.  7t  F.  Lt  »k« 

Eu.  KeUy,  U.  b)  P<nxh.  *la  HothuD, 

U 

W.  K.   cilLd,    Em,  bj  pureh.  rtoi 

Mon  pmn.                           11  Dk. 

h.'s!q:  Bowto.  Km.        "S: 

Em.  HictuLoe,  lA.  t>T  parch.  Tn 

M 

A.C.  Chlwtn.  Cu.  I>r  T«t,  *1« 

Buski,  pron                           lido. 
Cipt.  Flu  UfnU,  (nm  h.  !>.  4  W.  1. «. 

Mjcdaunll,  RC                           do. 

J.  M.  F«guBn.  Em.                       d<w 

WNw. 

CaM.  Qiiihiiion.  riom  h.  p.  Cipc,  nrr 

V.^''*''''^'^^ 

LL  Unol.  <'ipL  Tk*  ADtenm,  ricwl 

Bun.  AmuOMiii,  fiw    0*L    Ru. 

lido. 

<a 

Nun.  Twe  LalTe,  «e^         H  April 
Cit.  >hlbbh  fti-n  k.  p.  O^K.  W  W 

punti.THxEuthiTUn1.pnKn.   T<fc>. 

HcvSouthmi.  cue              B«(n. 

^J'^.'HZ'^'  '*'""  """  T 

W.  Joofi,  mat.  br  puieh.  rlu  fiultiM, 
pram.                                       7I>». 

m 

B£l  SuRO..    frcnn  M    r  UM.   bf 

W.  C."  ^ha,  Eu.                          do. 

v> 

puTCh.  tin  Vmn  BhO,  pn>.  MN«. 

Cipt.  Sludr,  (i«D  h.  p.  Cipt.  pay.  die 
.l«  Berk-Hh.  Rir.ir1^      "^W*.. 

Hotp.  At.  TMVm,  A>.  Suigv  vi«  M'. 

Eu.  O'Hui,  ftoic  M  F.  Lt  vice  S«rll, 

Lt-Bo-Hbj.  Opt.bypwctkflHM- 

lock.  praiD.                            M  Dn 

m.                                          TDK. 

n 

CtptH>«ti.(nRil>.p.«W.I.B.C>fl. 

§«j.-Mli.  ri-DonSl,  QlUTC.4fM.TlM 

C.p.  M«Dnng^.  114.  bjr  purch.  ™ 
Lt.  RnbEtt.  ^^                              do. 

M 

Gnm.dad                           IS  Mar. 

W 

aj.  Autiii.  ^bypuidi.  Tie*  Al- 

Loni  W.  RimHU  ret.               9No>. 

codi,  pram.                            11  On. 

8nv«  LL  Col.  GoMI*,  from  h.  p.  Hi). 

a? 

XK"„S"'"""'% 

Hd>u  W.  T.  Uw.  En».  by  pnnA.  vim 

9S 

C^x.  L<  M«hu^  tram  18  r.  C^K. 

pmn.                                          II  D«. 

Tloc  Cllnlw.  cue.                  8  Hot. 

fe 

Bt.  M>r  Muny,  fram  ti.  p.  19  Dr.  Cmfl. 

A.'TLuUc.  Env                         do. 

KUc  Bit*.  Lt  KinaiJ,  C^>1«  MiddlwoB.  >pp. 

Eu.    Jnhnian,    LI.    br    nnnh.    t1« 

Pirm.                                   UOar. 

Ctart^.pmnL          ^  '          7  do. 
Lt.  Ila«.  A.  Hulci,  fmn  K  F.  Lt.  'ice 

CipL  K.U  »l.drl«,  (too  ^  p.  <:.pt. 

•I«  SmKb,  pmn.                  IBDk. 

BtckflUi,  fram  BO  F.  dipt.  tI» 

'■jSiTiXr""'  *^""  "^  '"'"''"  'is 

-?SiA'SSi.„^-cJ^ 

Eu.  BuBun,  Lt.  br  puich.  tin  Milli, 

dad                                     U  NaT. 

pram.                                       11  do. 
W.  F.  Wike,  Eu.  by  putcb.  t)r  PrU, 

ajtlirco.  Smg.   M'KMhnI*.  ftOB  M  F.  Ilirx. 

pram.                   '                11  n« 

>W.  I. 

R.  ElU.  Phlbt^  fram  i  r.  LL  viat  Mor- 

gao,  dMd                                 M  do. 

E».  EUot  ft^  U  F.  Lt.  *i<»  XbI- 

T.  J.  Do'taon.  Cu.  by  puteb.          do. 
T.  Morrii  a1  LL  bv  vaicb.  •]«  Hai- 

T^.UF.                             tJNoT. 
Ent  Junn,  Lt  by  purch.  tIm  Bown. 

R.Af.( 

:..c'»-.s.i!rErK:K!ffi 

one.                                           M.MaT. 

J.C.  M.  Rm.  Eu.                          do. 

aoy.  Vrt.  Compfc  (or  Seti.  In  Kwfd.  Baa.  Bdl, 

LLIIoi.G.  A.  Spencs,  CapLbypureh. 
Dtcluon,  pram.  19  Dec. 

EoL  Handerillc.  LL  by  pinch. 


yy  purdl.  T 
A.  F.  W.  WyS,  En.  br  purch.  * 


OrdaaaiX  Drparlment. 
Royal  Arc  Utj.  Biidi,  LL-CoL  Tlte  Km 

Bnv.  tKi.Gulby,  U>j.  «oI 

Id  Cant.  Uaclachlaa,  Capt.  do. 

ScDtl,  Cmt.  Tlte  Nv4ci    dn. 

Blacbley,  CapL  Ttca  Hn^ 

BL  LL-Col.  Mafdonald.  ilea  BayBaadOL 
Id  Capt.  WiMil.  horn  h.  p.*d  Capt, 
Tice  Hacla^iian  do, 
Malhlab  ftou  k.  p.  MGm. 

lit  Uant.  EUna,  M  Oipl.  (In  KaOf 

Slnaswayi,  Id  Otit  »ta« 

H>cil«kl  do, 
WLlciiLMay,  llJautTlalWB— da. 
UayiNad,    1  lint.  *m 


Cut.  Wj^huD,  tna  I  Oi.  it  Dec  IM 

iffissrISTSt"  •""■"£  EsiE-SSr/-  "I 

J.  D-Am,  lueU-CoLR.  AM.                   IBilo.  v!m^  r^^v  ir.,^ 

W,  IdeMit,  late  fit.  LL-CoL  ud  II4.  In  U  F.  do  aSTicSii  froi  Mr  di 

W.Thonihai,  1.U  Lt-OA  7  Dr.  do.  ij„f  iSLiJ'ft^Wy*'"'*'*'^  n^iiw 

H.  W.  teiowe,  liu  Lt-Cnl  »  F.             »  do.  "™5iI??";J??Si*l''  "  ^„  " 

r.  Wllkle,  1»M  Bt  LL^oL  Mid  C«p«.  h.  p.  *0  F.  Grwm   (Mn  89  F.  ^ 


HiJ.  ud  Cupt.  Sg  F.  do. 
14.  Md  Cepl.  II  Dr.  d« 


i:»P<.  7  Dr.  dn.      ^, 

■ddptCeyl'RMt.  g] 

rdu.pl.Mr.KI  do.      ^b! 


^ ti^aittrii,  by  furehi 


G.  J.  Wob^,  lui  Hal. «  h. 

.__. V-.<<&^_  no.      _j„,^ft™7Tr. 


w.  puppb  in*  u*]-  b-p.  nF- 

JJ/^.  Uan^  frnm  SB  F.  do, 

BU  LI..Cal.  Smith,  Dn.  On.  Hut  Gnu  in  Ik      Va.  rtinn  31  F.  19  do. 

nilo.  Tkc  Lt.4:oL  Cockbuiw,  m.  B«irille.  fnio  9iW.  Vb  do. 

11  Not.  irk.  Coi.  Viu,  Itnm  16  Dr.                             ^^ 

lt»|.  Drake,   Pern.  Aa.  Qu.  Mut.  Gen.  Dtp.  To  lit  Emit*  Im  puteluut.     ^B 

3u  HaiL  Oen,  In  the  MedJtntaMui,  with  tlla      Bin. U'CelU«ban.  IX  D^Be 

lUokarLt..Col.<tee8lrW.  L.  HsilB  Itida.  .,     ,                           ^^^ 

HiJ.  VlnecDt.  tmm  h.  p.  Bl  F.  Perm.  Am.  Qy.  Exekangtt. 

Hiat.  t;eii.Tke  Drake,  pmn.                      do.  _ 

—  Vocke,  00  h.  p,.  Imp.  F.  o.  MIL  la  Nor.  Capl.and  UeuL  COL  SIrO.  K.  Bskekr,  S  F-  0. 

8eo(.  Iwilh  Hank  of  LL^Jol)  ilce  Huxler,  "Ith  Lt.  CoL  EWnfloo,  h.  p. 

deed                                                        Wdik  Capl..Croinber,bain^I  F.G.mdlir.wlihCapL 

UoMBHal  Staff"  Southwell,  h.  iv.  e  Dr.  O. 

Djj.  t.^  »*  H^S!^.  ^i.jj  D^  i^  — .SEHr-h-T  "  "■  ™-  -""^  -"""^ 

ftm.  Sienct,  ftto  R.  SttfCorp).  Suig.'tD  ihe  ~Eia]llnd\  "^  7*  F.  ree.  dUE  with  C»|t 

Dn.IiHp.  or' Hciap.  WooUiAi  (ram  h.  p.  Dep.  ~w*P«"y?tS™  *  "r-  ™-  <l"t  wiUi  Cap*. 

«S^uVS«^i(JX/™nh.^  au,t"£  — Hlil,  (,in/rF.«c.d«:-.tl.Cpt  sod*, 

*I^.IIal.d.«.D.fto«10F.        do.       3S  — |:°'l-.fm«MF.MlhCp..KiO(,  h-p. 

_____j:aiiapbell,  bom  11  Dr.  Am.-Su^.^      HimTiMilf,  Qm  S7  F.  r«c.  diff  wlUi  Caj*. 

D^Pun.  Clapp,  riDmh.ikDep.Piin.  do.  do.  iJi;u"'6un™hame,  fioH  i  Dr.  G.  with  LInl. 


B.  FnguHn,  10  Tjo  Hsap.  Ai.  to  the  Foira,  tl™         jock  ^A.         ■ 

J.  wllkiDion,  dih  vtoe  RuLHi,  M  F,  do,  u.«.  ^..L  . 

L.  Gruu,  do. (Ice  Smllh,  tl  F.  7  Dee. 


from  95  F.  lee.  dUE  • 
from  C^eCorpa,  w 


a>  fw  .nnepo,  BO.  ■kt  1..  lwr,  4aF.  no.  ^^       ,„..„. 

f  KSSf  "^'^SsfmG'Jafd  IS  F  dS  Resignatmns  and  Reliremenh. 


Unattachtd.  _  Mr  H.  ri.  Hinuber.  K.C.B. 


Hal.  Hon-  r™»  *•  f.  fi  Dn.  1 


do.  Hut 
^^jjwuoo,  iram  m  r.                                do.  i'»D«t. 

»n.  LL-CoL  Him.  J.  Ftneh,  rrnn  SB  F.         do.  CorlworTI.  lalf  For.  £ng. 
M.  H.  J.  RichaidKD,  fcom  9  Dr.                     do,  Llnfnunt  Celsiuill. 

— -  Hair,  rms  7  F.  13  do.  Rumplcr,  17  Dr. 

■   HotiiuR,  torn  M  F.  do,  Lrt,  H.  M.r. 

—  eUned,  (MmlDi.  do.  Macdmald.  IL  Art. 

• tUr  J.  K.  luiUec.  from  H  F.  do.  Halkeit.  h.  p.  7  Line  Bn.  KiniTi  n< 

HoK.  K.  Cub,  from  11  F.  K  do.  Iloulger  (Col.)  h.  p.  An.  Klng'i  ui 

CfL  Cmyt,  tmni  ^  r.  1!  Dei,  1B«.  Ilandlcj,  ll.  p.  ,W  F. 

MarMu,  Aim  I  Dr.  do.  JntniiiMK,  (Litul.  CoL)  h.  p.  CO  F 


Appoinimenft,  PramotwriM,  Sit 


fiUnaU. 

[U.  CoL)  h.  Ik  8  Um  Bn.  King*!!  Genu. 

B»  Ik  Ob  Unatt. 
t,    do. 

Captain*, 
!•  Il  p.  6  F. 
.  h*^  Cape  R^. 
■.  pb  R.  Wag.  Train 
k.  pw  lodep.  Covpc 

tlJF. 
I».3gF. 
I«  h.  p.  R.  Con.  Rang. 
,  h.  p.  48  F. 
Mun.p.GOF« 
ibSOF. 

tUtut  CoL)  h.  p.  40  F. 
L  p.  101  F. 

hUutenants, 
r,  h.  n.  loo  F. 
HI.  b.  p.  9  Gar.  Bn. 
k  p.  7i  F. 
(Ptoym.)  h.  p.  Incorporated  M iL  in  Upper 

h.p.35F. 
nth.  p.  12  F. 
p.  SI  F. 

EnHgng, 
|d»  4«  F. 
.  Rund,  49  P. 
GSF. 
FF. 

Conut, 
h.  p.  18  Dr. 

Paymasten, 
b  fw  S5  Dr. 
.  p.  S  Lt  Inf.  Bn.  King's  Germ.  Leg. 

k  Unaltached, 

W^mentUmed  Officers,  haviitir Brevet  rank 
•r  to  their  Regimental Commi»$tonMt  have 
ti  Promotion  upon  half-pay,  according  to 
Mfra/  Order  of'£5th  AprU  istffi. 

To  be  Majors  of  Infantry, 
,  Rvan,  from  40  fC  li  Dee.  I8f6 

It  Coi>  Smith,  from  Rlt  Brig.  19  do. 
.  QrsT,  ftom  Rif.  Brig.  do. 

•  napier,  from  R.  Art.  IS  do. 

•  Maxwell,  dow  dow 

•  Bbynes,  do.  do. 

Deaths. 

Lieut,  GeneraL 
nlf  llartinique 

Lieutenant  Colonels, 
F.  Off.  of  MU.  in  Nora  Scoiia 
^  h.  p.  Cha««.  Brit.  Brideaux 

26  Oct.  1856 
Mqior, 
p»F. 

Captains, 
IDr. 

I  F.  Sydney,  New  South  Walei  SI  June 
■.45  F.  DuhHn  89  Not. 

irUc  Holmeadale,  h.  p.  Unatt  Barrack- 

8  Aug. 
,  h.  p.  50  F.  5  Dec 

itoofgiF.  31  Aug. 

Ik  p.  Unatt.  Madras  IS  June 

HB.  late  of  R.  Art  SO  May  1835 

bfoak*  h.  p.  R.  For.  Art* 
nai,  h.  p.  1  F. 
h.  n.  S3  Dr. 
,  h.  p.  34  Dr. 
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nibbona,  b.  p.  9kF.  88  Mar.  IBiS 

Bay  lam,  h.  p.  R.  Wag.  Train  86  Dec.  18S5 

Maoauley,  h.  p.  65  F.  ItedhUl,  LIshuroe,  Ireland 

8  Sept  18.6 
LieuUnants, 
Hon,  G.  Dnocombe,  Oren.  Odt.  Dee.  86 

Broo.  e,  87  F.  oo  paaiage  to  England  Vt  Oct 
ForboK,  44  F.  Rangoon  17  May 

Ker,  R.  Au.  Dominica  1  Occ 

Langshaw,  Ute  of  R.  Sappera  and  Minen 

SOSeptl-SS 
Ron,  do.  7  Febk  1836 

Read,  46  F.  Cannamore,  3  May 

Doyle,  87  P.  drowned  in  the  Srxawaddy  4  Mar. 
Jenkina,  h.  pb  1  F.  1  June 

Maitincou,  late  R.  Art  DriTen  SO  Sept.  1835 
Fennel,  h.  p.  48  F.  New  South  Waka  3  July  1826 
MoiTia,  h.  p.  60  P.  BeUkit  1  Dee. 

Seton,  h.  n.  4  P.  9  Sepu 

Marsh,    oo, 

Lindsay,  h.  pw  9  P.  30  Sept 

O'Hehir,  h.  p.  14  P. 
Little,  h.  p.  18  F. 
BUsi,  h.  p.  35  P. 
Sauniders.  h.  p.  37  P. 
Turner,  h.  p.  98  P. 
Kier,  h.  p.  6W.  L  R. 
OricTe,  h.  p.  R.  Afr.  Col.  Corps. 
Macintosh,  h.  p.  1  Gar.  Bn. 
Armttroog,  h.  p.  14  P.  14  Oct 

Meyer,  h.  p.  1  Line  Bn.  King's  Genn.  Leg.  Like, 
Dukedom  of  Bremen,  Hanover  fu  Sept* 

Gilbert,  h.  p.  18  P.  St  Servan,  Franee  19  Nov. 
Wm.  Macpberson,  h.  p.  92  P.  9  Dec. 

&UifMM» 

HutchittKHi.  h.  p.  60  p.  14  Anfi 

Wood,  h.  p.  French's  Levy 
Birch,  late  8  R.  V.  B  30  Nor. 

Rumler,  h.  p^  Yoik  L.  I.  V.  88  do^ 

Paywtatters, 
Flynn,  lat*  of  Edinburgh  Rae.  Dirt.  EdtBAmir^ 

Humftey,  h.  p.  89  F.  Kllkemnr  84  Get 

Quarter4ia$ia»» 
Lennox,  8  Dr.  Cahir  86  Nov. 

Kennedy,  1  W.  I.  R.  Tiinklad  84  Oct 

Morris,  late  R.  Art  Driv. 
Nevatt  h.  p.  Laneashire  Fcne.  Cav«  Petworth 

SSdo. 
Parker,  h.  p.  3  Dr.  Westmhwtec  11  do. 

Canham,  h.p.  Essex  Pen.  Car.  Ipewidi 

31Dee.l8S5 
3f mNco/ DepetiHieii/. 
Dr  Jamleson,  lata  Bum.  and  Insp.  Gen.  to  R.  Art. 

4  Mar.  1836 

—  Cartan,  Physician  to  the  Forces,  Sierra  Leone 

—  GriiBthSf  h.  p.  Dep.  Imp.  of  Haqp.        9  Dec 

mtrgmMMm 
Leslie,  87  F.  Ranfoon  83  Apr. 

Ltoyd,lateof  rTK^  S3  Dec.  1835 

Burleigh, h. p. 8 OHbaRegtCeykm  8Apr.l8S6 

AtmL  Burgmu, 
Murray,  Mto  of  R.  Art  Grenada     SS  Aug.  1885 
LoedeU  84  Nor. 

SincUir,  86  P.  Uroerlek  30  do. 

Crichton,8ftP.  CoastofAftkn      a08cptl896. 

Veterinary  Shirgtmu 
Seott«3Da. 

Hospital  Auitt*. 
Boyes  ^ 

Woodfbid,  Brldgewater  14  ICor. 

Lough 


January. 


Field  Marshal  Arthur  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, K.G.  G.C.B.  4r  G.CH.  Com- 
numder-in-Chief  of  his  Majesty's  For- 
ces in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland       33  Jan.  1837. 

Maj.  H.  Dwyer,  upon  h.  p.  Unatt  late 
Aide-de-Camp  to  the  late  Marq.  of 
Hastings,  to  be  Lt-CoL  in  the  Army 

10  Jan.  1837. 

,  Field  Marshal  his  Royal  Highnesi  E. 
DHitrof  Cumberlano,  K.G.  G,C,B.  4 
tt.CH.  CoL  vice  Duke  qf  Wet1ing< 
too,  1  F.  Gii$.  38  do. 


8  Dr.Gda.  Cor.  and  Rid.  Matt  Dyer,  to  have  nnk 
of  Lt  81  Dee.  18m- 

4  Lt  Fane,  Capt  liy  puieh.  viee  Bea  o. 

Ish,  prom.  30  d 

Cor.  Holden,  Lt  do. 

—  Hodge,  ttom  13  Dr.  Cor.         do. 
4  D.  K.  ScoU,  Cor.  by  pureh.  vice  Harvey, 

prom.  ndo. 

t  Capt  Brett  Mid.  by  pttoh.  vlee  tord 

Wiltshire,  prom.  30  do. 

Lt  Lyon,  Capt  do. 

Cor.  Best  Lt  do. 

W.  E.  P.  Sharp,  Cor.  do. 
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Appoint /H^ntt,  PromQitQns,  S(e, 


CMarch, 


M 


IF. 


4F. 


At.  Surg,  Sierewriffht,  Jtf.lX  fhnn 
F.  Am,  Suf(.  Tiee  CUnpbeU,  SUIT 

^l  Dee.  1HS6 
11  IfaJ.  Oen.  .Sir  R.  H.  VirUn.  K.C.B.  3f 

K.C.H.  Tlee  $<r  C.  Grant,  l.'i  Dr. 

njzn.  lH*i7. 

If  R.  MiUer,  Cor.  bf  purek.  vice  Hoo})er, 

6  Dr.  SI  D«e.  1HS6. 

R.  Hume,  Cor.  bf  purdu  viee  Hodce. 

4  Dr.  Gdt.  30  do. 

14  Troop  Seij.  Ma).  Learr,  Adj.  with  rank 

of  Cor.  Tice  M'Caithy*  prom.  «1  do. 
U  MaJ.  Gen.  Sir  C.  Grant,  K.C,B,  CoL 

Tioe  Didtv  of  Cumberland,  R.H.Gdc 

yf  Jan.  1827. 
II  H.  BnxJkf.  Cdr.  Vf  purch.  vice  Van, 

prom.  S8  Dee.  lK!e6 

I  F.  Gdi.  Field  M arahal  A.  Dutt  of  Wellington. 

JCG.  G.C.B.  A  G.C.H.  CoU  vice  the 

Dtte  Iff  York ,  dead  ft  Jan.  1  HtJ, 
CoUatOds.  Ena.  and  Lt.  Hon.  J.  Hope,  Lc  and 

CapC.  by  purch.  vice  Salwey,  prom. 

50  Dec.  1836. 
Gent  Cadet  C.  A.  Windham,  from  R. 

MilL  CoL  Ens.and  Lt.  do. 

S  F.  Gdi.  Lt  and  Capt  Drummond,  Capt  and 

Lt  CoL  by  puroft.  iice  Rodney,  ret 

ttido. 
Ens.' and  Lt  Clayton,  Lt  and  Capt  do. 
Em.  Hon,  W.  H.  Drummond,  from  15 

F.  Ena.  and  Lt  do. 

Lt   Burchell,   Capt   by  purch.   vice 

Monro,  ret  90  do. 

Sd  Lt  Irvine,  from  Ceyl.  Reg.  Ens. 

vice  de  Rlaquiere.  46  F.  do. 

C.  Stuart,  Ens.  vice  Campbell, prom.  do. 
As.  Surg.  Wii«m,  AT.D.  f^om  96  F.  As. 

Surg.  21  do. 

10  As.  Surg.  Grant,  from  79  F.  As.  Surg. 

vice  Bainl.  SUIT  do. 

II  Lt  May,  from  h.  p.  Lt  vice  Dolphin, 

Rifle  Brig.  oO  do. 

15  Tho.  O'Grady.  Ens.  by  purch.  vice 

Drummond,  3  F.  G«i&.  do. 

If  Bt  MaJ.  Gurwood,  fr«>m  h.  p.  I  W.  I. 

R.  Capt  vice  Ross,  prom.  do. 

tl  Ens.  Fonter,  bom  66  F.  1st  Lt  vice 

Ottley.  dead  98  do. 

fi  W.  Sprmg.  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Play- 

foid,  t8  F.  .  50  do. 

16  Cant  Wcstlake«  from  h.  p.  Capt  vice 

Maule,  prom.  21  do. 

f7  Ens.  Lonsdale,  Lt  vice  Brooke,  dead  do. 

——  WilliamsQBa  fhmi  51  F.  Ens.     do. 

tl  Every,  Lt  by  purdi.  viee  Calcraft, 

prom.  3u  do. 

F.  Adams,  Rns.  do. 

fS  Capt  Drury,  fh)m  h.  p,  (pay  difT.) 

Capt  vice  Powet,  3.S  P^    '        28  do. 

11  Ens.  Norton,  lAjfm  purch.  vice  Young, 

cancelled  W  29  do. 
Burgnyne,   irotn    52   F.    Lt  by 

purch.  vice  Lowe,  prom.  30  do. 

J.  Williamson,  Ens.  by  purch.   vice 

Shortt,  prom.  do. 

41  Lt  Gulnesa,  Capt  by  purch.  vice  Crole, 

prom.  do. 

R.  W.  D.  Flarostead,  Ens.  by  purch. 

vice  Vaughan,  pronu  do. 

4f  Ens.  Byan),  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Sir  R. 

Flalcher,  prom.  do. 

W.  H.  Dawes,  Ens.  do. 

Ens.  Chambers,  from  14  F.  Lt  by 

purch.  vice  Dal  way,  ret  do. 

— —  de  Biaquiere,  fiom  3  F.  Lt  by 

purch.  vice  Taylor,  proro.  do. 

R.  J.  Edmonds,  Em.  by  puich.  vice 

Wall,  prom.  do. 

Pavm.  O^Keefe,  from  12  F.  Paym.  vice 

Murray,  h.  p.  28  do. 

Gent.  Cftdct  Wilson,  from  R.  Mill.  Ccrf. 

Ens.  vice  Williamson,  !f7  F.  21  do, 
H.  Rolles,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Vande- 

leur,  pTom.  50  do. 

It  Ens.  French,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Wil- 

son,  prom.  do. 

W.  A.  llall,  Ens.  by  purch.  do. 

€1  C.  B.  Vane,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Rud- 

dle prom.  do. 

H  Ens.  Shortt,  Lt  by  purck.  vice  Fishcr» 

prom*  do. 
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D.  C.  Baynes,  Ens.  ID  Deci  1191 

61  D.  n.  Macleod.  Em.  taf  pnrdk.  viee 

Pcdder,  proni.  15  dOb 

68  A.  C.  Flint  Ens.  vice  Foater  23  F. 

28  do. 

76  Lt.    Trtmch,    Capt    by    porch,    vice 

Mounuin,  nrom.  30  do. 

Ens.  Hoare.  Lt  do. 

R.  Lloyd,  Ens.  dOb 

78  Em.  Pawsey,  Lt  by  purch.  vioo  Haw. 

ley,  prom.  do. 

F.  Smith,  Ens.  by  pnreh.  do. 

83  Ens.  Bell,  Lt  by  puich.  vke  Hodgson, 

prom.  do. 

J.  Blackney,  Eos.  do. 

85  Capt  Power  from  32  F.  Capt  viee 

Lord  W.  Paulet  ret  h.  p.  rec  diftl 

18  do. 

86  Hosp.  As.  J.  H.  Sinclair,  Af.D.  As. 

Surg,  vice  Sinclair,  de#d  11  do. 

90  Ens.  Foot  Lt  by  porch,  viet  Bowlby, 

prom.  18  do. 

Gent.  Cadet  Bowyer.  from  R.  Mill. 
Coll.  Ens.  do. 

93  Ens.  Smith,  Lt  by  purch.  vice  Drum- 

mond, prom.  30  do, 

W.  Arthur,  Ens.  by  purdu  do. 

95  Hon.  C.  R.  i$t  John,  Ens.  by  purch. 

vice  Beiville,  prom. 

96  Maj.  Maberly.  f\:ora  72  F.  Lt  Col.  by 

purch.  vice  Herris,  ret.  do. 

97  Capt  Lynch,  MaJ.  by  purch.  viot  Giles, 

ret  do. 

Snow,  from  h.  p.  f  F.  Ciqit  vice 

Reeveti,  cane.  21  do. 

Rifle  Brig.  W.  Dolphin,  11  F.  1st  Lt 
caid,  pruro. 

GnrnMon$, 

Field  Marshal  W.  Earl  Harcourt  O.C 

Plymouth,  vice  Field  Mars.  Duke  of  W 

K.G.  Const  of  the  Tower  of  LoDoon 

Gen.  Sir  \V.  Keppel,  G.C.B.  Gov.  of  PottMDOUth, 

vice  Earl  <ff  Harcourt  do. 

Hoynfaf  Stag: 
Dep.  Insp.  of  Hosp.  Woolriche,  Imp,  of  Hotp.  by 

Urev.  9  Dec.  1825 

Erly,  Af.D.  do.  27  May  1825 

Dr  T.  Sh()rtt,  from  h.  p.  as  Phytic,  Phytic,  to 

the  Forccft  16  Df^  1126 

Ass.  Surg,  guincey,  fhxn  15  Dr.  SuigaoBtotfie 

Forces  fl  dok 
Clarke,    3f.D.  fVom  II  F.  4»i  vice 

Sweeny,  prom.  da 

'    Dawn,  from  3  Dr.  da  vie*  End.  rat 

h.  p.  Srt  do. 

■    ■  Ewing,  from  21  F.  Aaa.  Sorg.  to  the 

Forces,  vice  Stabo,  h.  p.        .  25  do, 
BurreU,  M.D.  firom  72  f.  4k>.  viee  Nel- 
son, h.  p.  29  dOi 
J.  Malcf>lin,  to  be  Hosp.  Ass.  to  the  Foioes,  viee 

Marshall,  K7  F.  14  da 

J.  B.  Gibson,  M.a  do.  viceGf1ivea»38F.  do. 
W.  Touhnin,  do.  vice  Poole,  IF..  15  do. 

W.  H.  Fryer,  do.  vice  Carline,  89  F.  da 

J.  II.  Brooks,  do.  vice  Byrne,  77  F.  da 

J.  Maitland,  do.  vice  Ayrc,  85  F.  16  da 

D.  Pitcaim,  do.  vice  Meade,  R.  AC  CoL  Cofm» 

19  Dca 
J.  Edmonston,  da  vlie  Sibbald»  do*  19  do. 

C.  R.  Pitfleld,  do.  ff  da 

W.  Fletcher,  do.  da 

W.  Reid,  do.  vice  Greatrex,  1  F.  da 

B.  r..  Webb,  do.  vice  Tevan,  47  F.  «  do. 

J.  W.  S.  Ix)we,  do.  vice  Sinclair,  16  F.         19  da 
Dep.  Purv.  Harrington,  from  h.  p.  Dep.  Purv.  to 
the  Forces  22  da 

Brrvei. 

To  have  the  Local  Rank  crfU.  CoL  upon  iht  Com' 

tintnt  of  Europe  only, 

E.  Gregory  21  Dec.  1826 
C*harlcs  James  Barrow  da 
Anthony  Stransham  18  da 
JaincK  (>nnsl)y  da 
Hon,  John  Druwnc  da 
William  Vemer  da 
John  Carrington  Smith  do. 
ThumaH  Stephen  Sorell  SO  da 
Duncan  MacphcrMm  dow 
John  Rrlwt  Vdney  d» 


Apj^ointmenii,  Promoihm,  c\c. 


Uhtm  ike  LoMl Btnk  qf  U,  OU,  im  tht  Emd 

Indies  (mltf, 
Lt  CoL  J.  Skinacr  of  the  Iiregular  Cay.  of  tlie 
Hon.  E.  I.  C.'s  Serv.  21  Dec.  18S6 

Tb  ka^e  the  Vaetd  Rani' (if  Major  itpon  the  Contl- 

neni  oj  Europe  only. 
W.  D.  Spooner  28  do. 

W.  Thouuon  do. 

A.  James  30  do. 

J.  Gordon  do. 

T.  Shaw  do. 

W.  W.  Svanle  do. 

F.O.EUot  do. 

Unattached. 
To  he  LL  CohnuU  qfJttfanityt  hy  purchase. 
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Hai,  Ch^mberlayne,  from  S  Dn  Gdft. 
Lt  and  Capt.  Salwey,  tram  CoItUt.  Gds. 
Uai.  J.  Eart  <?/ WilUhirc.  from  8  Dr. 

To  be  Majors  qf  Infantry  by  purchase, 
CapL  Beamish,  from  4  Dr.  Gku. 

MouDt^n,  from  76  F. 

— ^  Crole,  from  41  F. 
-^  Rom,  from  19  F. 

To  be  Captains  of  Infantry,  by  purcftase. 
UenL  WiUon,  from  ,W  P. 

Drummoad,  from  93  F. 

• CalcraCt,  from  28  F. 

Hodflion,  f^om  83  F. 

Hawley,  from  78  F. 


Ogilvy,  fnrni  1  F. 
Flct  


dou 
do. 
do, 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 
da. 
do. 
du 
do. 
do. 
dok 
do. 
do. 


Ictcher,  Bt,  from  43  F. 

Lyon,  from  3  Life  Gds* 

Johnston,  from  I  W.  L  R. 

PUher,  firom  69  F. 

To  be  Lieutenants  of  Infantry  by  purchase. 

"^   ipbell,  from  4  F.  do. 

^  from  46  F.  do. 

from  61  F.  do, 

ir,  from  51  F.  do. 

9,  from  16  F.  do^ 

Tfc*  under^mentioned  Officer,  havinif  Brefei  rank 

superior  to  his  Refrimental  Cwnmtsslont  has 

accepted  Promotion  upon  half-pay ,  according  to 

the  Central  Order  ofiSth  April  1H26. 

To  be  Motor  of  Infantry. 

BreTOt  M^.  Saundenon,  from  1  F.  Gds.  do. 

Exehanpes. 
If  1^  Daviet,  31  F.  rec.  difll  with  Major  Fcrgu- 

toTbhambref  17  Dr*  ree.  dift  with  Capt.  Keane, 

n.  p. 
Kelly,  28  F.  rec.  dilt  with  Capt.  Hon.  H.  S. 

Law,  h.  p. 

^^  Stewart.  69  F.  rec.  dift  with  Capt  Bouvcrie, 

Lieiit  Thumpun,  34  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Ueut 
Auldlo,  h.  ft. 

— - —  Loraine,  39  F.  rec  diff.  with  Lieut  Moore, 
lu  p. 

Clark  34  F.  with  Lieut.  Hall. 

Resignations  and  Retirements, 

Lieutenant  Colonels. 
nerrics.  96  F. 
WaJdcgnve,  h.  fk  98  F. 
Twicb  ute  2  R.  Vet,  Bn. 
BeliSid,  late3  R.  Vet  Bn. 

^..  Major*. 

Gilct.  97  P 

Sjorell  fLt  Col.)  h.  p.  Bradsh.  Rec.  Corps 

Kellf ,  h.  p.  Unatt. 

Oke.  <U.  Col.)  h.  p.  61  F. 

Grant,  h.  p.  Unatt 

Capt.  and  Lt.  CoL 
Rodney.  3  F.  G. 

,,  Captains, 

Munro,  3  F. 

Parker,  Ceylon,  Regt. 

P*at,  h.  p.  59F. 

Chlity,  h.  p.  43  F. 

Hughes,  h.  p.  5  F. 

Mackey,  (Maj.)!!.  p.  Kelso  Reg. 

Goodwin,  h.  p.  4  F. 

Lucft},  h.  p.  97  F. 

Wilde,  h.  p.  ag  Paym.  29  F. 

Dodwcll,  h.  p.  Port  Oft 

„  LUtitcnantt. 

llacteod.  h.  p.  Cape  Regt. 

Fiti  Gibbon,  h.  p.  3  F. 

Hisk>p,  h.  p.  bO  F. 

Tyeth.  h.  p.  29  K. 

Gairdnar,  b.  p.  RiacDr'ie- 
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Paymaster, 
Campbdl,  h«  p.  99  F. 

Deaths. 
Field  Marsha]  His  Royal  Highness  THE  DUKEl 
OF  YORK,  K.G,  G.C.B.  ^  G.C.H.  Commander 
in  Chief  of  ail  His  Maje»ty'8  Forces.  Colonel  of 
the  Grenadier  Regt  of  Foot  Gxiards,  and  Colo- 
nel in  Chief  of  the  60th  Regiment  of  Foot,— . 
London,  5th  Jan.  1HS7. 

Oenerals. 
The  Martptis  of  Hastings,  ICG.  G.C.B  ^  CC.H. 

Col.  of  :r7  F.  Constable  of  the  Tower. 
J.  A,  Harris,  from  6U  F.  Hoddesdon,  Herts 

21  Jan.  1837 

Lieut.  Generals. 

Hon.  Sir  William  Stewart,  Rifle  Drig.  Cumlodeti 

by  Newton  Stewart  7  do^ 

Kyd.  East  India  Co.'s  Service  25  Nov.  1826 

Drechscl,  late  Germ.  Lra.  Hanover  12  Jan.  1827 

Major  Gentrala, 
Sir  Cha.  Holloway,  late  of  R.  Eng.  Davenport 

4  do. 
Haldane,  East  India  Co.'s  Service,  London 

21  June  1826 

Simmons,  do.  Worcester  27  July 

llewett,  do.  on  board  the  Elphinetone,  on  pasMgp 

to  Ceylon  16  Apm 

Lieut.  Cols. 

Shawe,  87  F. 

H.  Slacpoole,  45  F.  Junfe 

Taylor,  h.  p.  Insn.  Fd.  OIH   of  MiL  No.  Am. 
Granville,  Canada  8  Aug. 

James,  R.  Mar.  21  Harcn 

Pearson,  East  India  Co.'s  Service      25  Jan.  1827 
Halcott,  do.  France  27  Nov. 

Little,  do.  Kcmpsey,  •Worcester  2  Manh 

Maiors. 
Soulsby,  2  Dr.  G.  Manchoster  8  Jan. 

Milne,  late  4  R.  Vet  Bn. 

Ridley,  R.  Mar.  Jan.  1826 

Collins,  do.  2 J  do* 

Beliasis,  E.  In.  Co.  Scrv.  Poonah  2»  Sept. 

Pepper,  do.  July 

JotFy,  do.  London  36  S^U 

Captains. 
Gage,  14  Dr.  Dublin  9  Dee. 

Bterd,  late  12  Vet  Bn.  4  July 

T.  Campbell,  Ute  3  do.  10  Nov. 

Scrjeantson,  h.  p.  Unat  11  July 

Mackay,  h.  p.  91  F.  Brookend  Tyrone       10  Octf 
Chaudy,  h.  p.  Waller's  Cori»s  7  Sept. 

Aveline,  Adj.  to  East  Ind.  Co.  Military  Seminary 

8  Nov. 
Lieutenants. 
Frome,  47  F.  East  Indies 

Ottley,  23  F.  Gibraltar  17  do. 

Felluwes,  Ceylon  Regt. 

E.  W.  Wixxl,  R.  Art.  Gibraltar  25  do. 

Denison,  h.  p.  74  F.  8  July 

Wilkins,  h.  p.  87  FJ^  26  Nov. 

Leiin,  late  10  Vet  ^M 

Stack,  h.  p.  49  F.  ^^  6  Sept. 

Dearcs,  h.  p.  80  F.  Jersey  —  do* 

Beasley,  h.  p.  9  Dr.  llchoster  8  Dec. 

Bateman,  late  2  Vet  Bn.  Bristol  7  Jan.  18^7 

Crumroin,  late  4  do.  31  July  182S 

Uniackf',  late  8  do. 

Brown,  h.  p.  2  Gar.  Bn.  Coleford      28  Nov.  1826 
Mackenzie,  h.  p.  4  Ceylon  Reg.       13  Nov.  1895 

Ensigns. 
Robertson,  late  3  Vet  Bn.  23  May  1826 

Becket,  late  Invalids  3  Nov. 

Paton,  h.  p.  86  F.  25  July 

M'Pheraon,  h.  p.  ms  F.  18  Feb.  1824 

King,  h.  p.  Waggoners. 

Adfjuiants, 
Curaming,  the  Ring's  American  Regt.  5  Dec.  1826 
Kirkman,  late  Provincial  Regt  7  April 

Blartineau,  h.  p.  Rutland  Fen.  Cav.  90  Sept  1825 

Quarter' Masters. 
Lowe.  h.  p.  Rutland  Fen.  Cav.  10  Jan.  1827 

Southall,  38  F.  UerhamtK>re  18  May  1826 

Veterinary  Surgeon. . 
Scott,  3  Dr.  29  Nov.  1826 

Commissariat  Department. 
Dowler,  Dep.  Com.  Gen.  Bnghton     8  Sent.  1826 
Murray,  do.  Keiudngton  17  June 

Sir  J.  Downie,  Spain  5  dp. 

Vamham,  Dieppe  17  Nov. 

Peniburton 
Damant,  Cape  of  Good  Hope  29  April  1823 

Mrdicol  DrpaTtment. 
C.  WiUUmson,  SutR.  \ix^N«\. "ViwAwv-^*'^    ^ 


\ 
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MonVdjf  RigUter. 


CMwoh. 


Alphabetical  List  of  Ekolish  Bankruptciea,  annoanoed  between  the 
Slst  of  December  182G^  tnd  the  Slst  of  January  1627. 


Andenon,  W.  Portsea,  oUman. 
AlexMdin-,  A.  Huddertfleld,  York,  brewer. 
Atkinson,  W.  HMlingdcn,  Lancaster,  currier. 
Allwright,  H.  R.  Colman-itreet,  packer. 
Bore,  J.  jun.  Kiddenninxter,  plumher. 
Bailey,  W.  Belper.  lycrbynhire,  haberdasher. 
Badnall,  R.  Jun.  and  F.  O.  Spilsbury,  Leek,  Staf- 
fordshire, tilk-manufacturers. 
BritthC  I*.  Handley,  Derby,  linte-bumer. 
Badnall,  R.  jun.  P.  G.  Spilsbury.  and  R.  Cruso, 

I..eek,  Stallbidshirc,  silk-nuunifacturers. 
Bennet,  i\  A.  Liverpool,  hurseon. 
Baugh,  J.  Hi((h-hf)lborn,  clotnefr-salcfman. 
Bennett,  T.  W.  Great  Mary-la-bonne-strcct,  caf- 

penter. 
Purge,  J.  and  R.  St  Philip  and  Jacob,  Gloucester, 

soap-boilers. 
Rurkinyounf .  P.  Old  Kent-road,  coach-maker. 
niofOf,  W.  Norwich,  haberdasher. 
Barrett  H.  01d•«tree^road,  timber-mcrchnnt. 
Brooroficid,  W.  M.  Isabel-plaoe,  New  Carabei- 

well-road,  builder. 
Bakewell.  G.  W.  Manchester,  fflue-nianufncturcr. 
Bridge,  W.  Doerhurat,  Glo\icvstcr,  cattle-dealer. 
Uackhousc.    I).    AUlmondbury,    York,  and    J. 

YToodcock,  jun.  Wakefield,  dyer*. 
Bantock,  W.  J.  Clement's- lane,  timber-merchant. 
Oateaon,  John  and  Joseph,  Wortley,  York,  ck>th- 

manufacturery. 
Brurawell,  W.  C.  Natland,  Westmoreland,  currier. 
Bamett,  W.  Sheemewt.  draper. 
Chaflby,  J.  Bow-street,  victualler. 
Cox,  J.  Commerce-place,  Brixton-road,  chinaman. 
Cohen,  M.  Devoni4ure-place,  Commercial-road, 

paper-stainer. 
€ox,  E.  Wednesbury,  StaflTordshire,  corn-factor. 
Coales,  W.  Wisbeach.  Cambridge,  grocer. 
Clark,  J.  Montague-street,  RuKsel-sciunre,  dentist. 
Chadwick,  J.  Mancheatcr,  nnnmiwitm  agent. 
Clarke,  J.  S.  Austin-friarH,  printer. 
Clarkson,  J.  Whitc-crocs-Ntreet,  victualler. 
Croas<Iill,  H.  Hackington,  Kent,  farmer. 
<*ook,  W.  Newton-upon-Ousc.  York,  waterman. 
Colbcck,  G.  Haltoi.wall,  gmcer. 
Clarkson,  J.  late  of  Gower-strcet,  Dedford^uare, 

ami  A  ustin-friani,  ship-owner. 
Coe,  J.  W.  Bath,  haberdasher. 
Cridland,  T.  C.  Piggot-wharf,  King*s-stain,  Ro- 

therhithe,  coal-merchanL 
Dawson,  S.  R.  Water-lane,  Tower-street,  wine- 
merchant. 
Bodds,    J.    Norfolk-street,  Mkldlcsex  Hospital, 

cheese-monger. 
Diekins,  F.  Ouee;%-atreet,  scrivener. 
l>rury,  C.  Whetstone,  Leicciter.  hosier. 
Dods,  A.  Worcester,  vendWBf  medicines. 
Eld,  J.  Walsall,  Staffbrd^^Ber. 
Ewart,  F.  Newcastle-upoo^^lie,  hf tter. 
Elsworth,  J.  Bowling,  >'ork,  corn-dealer. 
Fisher,  C.  Ramsgate,  chemist. 
Fussell,  J.  Stoke-lane,  Somerset,  paper-maker* 
Froat,  J.  Manchester,  cotton-spinner. 
Fisher,  R.  Bury  St  Kdmumls.  Suffolk,  dealer. 
Fisher,  J.  Canterbury,  brasier. 
Fricker,  W.  lun.  Bradford.  WilU,  plumber. 
Fowler,  E.  Neptune-street,  Rotherhithe,  silkman. 
Folks.    Mary,    WeUVyard,    Goodman's   fields. 

smith. 
Cay.  J.  Bristol,  carpenter. 
Grafltey,  S.  Cannon-street,  umbrella-maker. 
Grist,  T.  Aston,  Birmingham,  corn-dealer. 
Gibson,  R.  H.  Albomugh,  Norfolk,  surgeon. 
Grijntht,  W.  Carmarthen,  ironmonger. 
Oiblett,  S.  Shepton  Mallet,  Somerset,  currier. 
Goddart,  J.  Rufcell-itreet,  Bloomsbury,  merchants 
Harris.  J.  Bristol,  brick-maker. 
Noouer,  IL  Bognor,  Sussex,  grocer. 
Heath,    W.    Ilatfidd-placa,    Westminster-road, 

eoaehinaker. 
Herring.  J.  F.  Doncastcr,  picture-dealer. 
Hariison,  W.  Arundel-strect,  Strand,  merchant. 
Heath,  R.  Paradise-row,  Chelsea,  ironmont(cr. 
Halk^tt,    W.    Northumberland-street,    >fary.lnw 

bonne,  bill-broker. 
Hawker,  J.  A.  Birmingham,  merchant. 
Ilavnei,  J.  II.  Aston,  Warwick,  grocer. 
ilodgmtn,  T.  Pfihik^toii,  Uncaster.  schoolmaster. 


Hine,  T.  B.  JefticMquare,  St  Mary  Axa, 

chant. 

Hooker,  W.  Liverpool,  victualler. 
Hill,  J.  Stapleford  Abbots,  Exitex,  dealer. 
Hannay,  J.  Park-street,  Dorset-square,  wine-mer> 

chanL 
James,  T.  Nottin/^ham,  maltster. 
JohnMm.  F.  Nottingham,  lace-manubetnrer. 
Jones,  H.  Woolsunton.  Stafford,  dealer  in  hay. 
Kirkman,  C.  and  F.  late  of  Henley-upoa-Thamct, 

linen-draiKTs. 
I..eech.  J.  Bamsley.  linen-manufiseturer. 
Leicester,  P.  Liverpool,  timber-merchant. 
I.«aver,  J.  Reading,  shoemaker. 
Lacy,   J.    Cranboume-atrcet,    Letcestar'tquaiv, 

mercer. 
Little,  C.  Gutter-hme,  warehouseman. 
Levire,  II.  Merthyr-Tydvil,  Glamorgan,  dealer. 
Lawrence,  S.  Cheltenham,  grocer. 
Mindham,  W.  Holt,  Norfolk,  carpenter. 
Mynn,  J.  York-street.  Southwark,  coal-merchant. 
Moorhouse.  T.  SlieiHcld.  victualler. 
IMuftgcridge,  J.  sen.  Brixton-road,  builder. 
Marsden,  \V.  SlietHeld.  saw-manufacturer. 
M'Leod,  J.  Clcinent'tf-Iane,  leather- seller. 
Moore,  G.  Carey-street,  coffbe-house-keeper. 
MarMlcn,  G.  Cartworth,  York,  wtx>Ueu-manufae» 

tiirer. 
Miller,  J.  Liverpool,  silversmith. 
Nichol,  J.  Preston,  draper. 
Nicoli,  E.  jun.  ilendon,  hay  and  stnw-i 
Nind,  John  Pitt,  l^bury,  Hereford, 
Neate,  W.  Sweeting's-alkly,  Comhill, 
Nixon,  F.  Rnwarth,  Derby,  ooCton-sp, 
Oddy,  H.  and  W.  Brown,    Loodon-t 

dealers. 
Pritchard,  C.  Walcot-place,  Lambeth,  pli 
Poole,  T.  Colwell.  Hereford,  dealer. 
Peaison,  R.  High-holbom,  rooney-scrivener. 
Phillips,  R.  Brecon,  tailor. 
Parums,  J.  St  Clements,  Oxen,  brewer. 
Peake,    M.    Arboiir-terracv^     Commemal-rQad^ 

agent. 
Purcell,  J.  New-Cross,  Camberwell.  Tietualler. 
Pool.  W.  LcMion-street,  Paddington,  stag»-master. 
Peters.  J.  Hanelagh-walk,  Chelsea,  victualler. 
Powis,    R.  Grosveoor-mews,   New    Bood-stnet, 

farrier. 
Plaw,  T.  Fulham,  carpenter. 
Pyrkc,  T.  Chelmsford,  linen-draper. 
Raffin,  G.  Covent-garden,  fruit-salesman. 
Robison.  J.  M.  Hampsteail.  wine-merchant. 
Rixon,  R.  Stoken-Church.  Oxford,  innhoMer. 
Riddick,  T.  Penton-plaee,  PenCooville,  baker. 
Rohdc,  S.  Manscil-street,  Goodmau's-Aelds,  deiler 

hi  sail-cloth. 
Roach,  J.  St  (icorge,  Gloucester,  brick-maker. 
Robinson,  T.  Porter-street,  Newport-market,  up- 
holsterer. 
Russel,   E.  White^hOTse  court,  Southwark,  hop- 
merchant. 
Rice.  J.  L.  Taunton,  builder. 
Stamper,  W.  C^well-street,  coach-painter. 
S|[)cncer,  J.  Rclpcr.  Derby,  naU-maker. 
Simon'-.  W.  Kiibbing,  Essex,  barge-master. 
Scargill,  (?.  Barnsley.  Ywk,  linen  manuLwturct. 
Sheath.  T.  jun.  Birmingham,  braxier. 
Shurmcr^  J.  Sherley,  Hants,  eattle-dealer. 
Stickland,  J.  B.  Warcham,  Dorset,  linen-ilraper. 
Shepherd,   J.   Beaumont-street,    Mary-la-boone, 

hackneyinan. 
Spihbury,' R.  H.  Wal-all.  Starorri,  apothecary. 
Snigth,  T.  Bilstonc.  Staffonl.  surgeon. 
Shepherd.  J.  L.  and  H.  Fritker,  Southampton, 

linen -ilraiN^rs. 
Sprat,  W.  Thurston.  Norfolk,  miller. 
Saunders,  J.  Nottingham,  oordwainer. 
Smith,  G.  and  T.  Holmes,  jun.  Bristol,  linen-dxa* 

)>ers  and  habcnlashers. 
Stones,  s.  Poiitefract,  York,  innkeeper. 
Swanneil,  J.  Churtcrix.  Cambridge,  draper. 
Stafford,  T.    jun.  John-street,  Wcst-Sinithfield, 

pawnbroker. 
Steele,  S.  V.  Bucklersbunr,  agent 
Stollaid.  J.  P.  bhepton-JMallot,  Somerset,  wine 

merchant. 
Todd,  J.  ShcfTictd,  printer. 
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t^hleldft,  draper. 

PonUNSTlUe, 


irao- 

%Bilwrton»  lADCtthirc,   houM>car- 

ltdnith»  Cornwall,  merchant 
••  Dudley,  currier. 
Mitolt  grocer. 


Weall,  D.  PrettoD.  wooUcn-drapcr. 
\^'hcadon,  H.  BcamlostcT,  Donet,  doChier. 
Wagstaff,  W.  Moctram,  Cneihire,  corn-dealer. 
Wood,  B.  Pitchcomb-mlU.  GkNicetter,  doChier. 
Walker,  J.  Ley*  Moor,  Huddenfleld,  Yorit,  vMh 

manufacturer* 
Wynn,  H.  and  A.  Wyke,  late  of  M andiester.  and 

of  BaghUit,  FUnU  Wwexa. 
WUd,  J.  W.  Leeds,  dyer. 


KAL  List  of  Scotch  Bankauptcies,  announced  between  Uie  Ist  De- 
896^  and  31st  January  1827,  extracted  from  the  Edinburgh  Gazette. 


n,  merchant  and   ridptxiilder  at 


lufacturer,  Glasgow 

1,  of  Whiteiide,  parish  of  Klrk- 
of  Kirkcudbright 
BMrcantile  agent,  corn-dealer,  ihip- 
■eeountant  in  Edinburgh 
iiakU  diitilleri  and  gnun  merchant 
r 

Ml*,  one  of  the  partners  of  Francis 
■iftehelor,  oattkniealers  in  Balgay, 

S>  and  formerly  residing  at  Ravena- 
Dhlde  of  Balgay 
alb  merchants  and  manufacturen, 

MB*  partner  of  the  firm  of  John 
Ob  manufacturers.  Paisley 
rfld»  manufacturer,  Glasgow 
■a  gardener  and  builder,  Glasgow 
tair.  James,  and  Co.  merchants  and 
tain  Glasgow 

lam,  Wright  at  Lyles-Land,  Paisley 
r,  clothier  and  haberdasher  in 


UiaBT,  banker  in  Castle-Douglas, 
)  QUiespie,  writer  there,  carrying 
loficher  in  Castle-Douglas 
•later  and  builder  in  Edinburgh 
§BA  and  uphobleror  in  Edinburgh 
HI,  baker  and  grain-dealer,  Glasgow 
aad  Co.  corn-merchants,  Glasgow 
Alexander,  brewer  aad  vender  of 
cbils,  Gla«gow 

t,  builder  at  Brigend  of  Perth 
elf  ekKh-merchant  in  Irvine 


Kemp,  Hector,  cattle  and  barley-dealer,  and  ma- 

nuneturer  of  bark  and  staves,  Cumrie,  Roit- 

shire 
Kennedy,  Alexander,  grader  and  cattle^kalcr  la 

Gamabum 
Kincaid,  Thomas,  ooal-merchant,  PortHopeCooa 
Kirkpatridc,  Thnnaa,  manuflicturer,  Gls^gow 
Little,  Thomas,  drover  and  sheep^iealer,  Rkl- 

ings,  Dumfriei-chire 
M'Braine,  Dai^  and  Co.  manuftetivar%  Att- 

denton,  near  Glamow 
M*Int08h,  David,  vmtner  in  Gla^^ow 
Miller,  William,  arocer  and  wine-merdiant;  H^ 

nover  Street,  Edinbur^ 
Moore,  Peter,  matdiaiK,  Ayr 
More,  James,  bookbinder  in  Edinburgh 
Neilson  and  MoflH^  bookbinders,  Glasgow 
Paton,  Alexander,  merchant  in  Kilmarnock 
Patrick,  James,  iim-keener,  horse-dealer,  and  gm- 

lier  of  cattle  la  Polnthouse,  parish  of  Dunlop 
Richardfeon,  James,  merchant  In  Lochmabcn 
Robertson,  Jamei,  Jun.  manufacturer  in  Invet^ 

bervie 
Russel.  Robert,  wbeel-wrlght  and  cattle.daakr« 

Milnathort 
Rutherford,  James,  victnaMealcr  In  Cdlnbttifh 
Shand,  Alexander,  and  Co.  merchants.  AbcrdSm 
Smith,  John,  wright  and  builder,  Paisley 
Stewart,  Duncan,  fitrmer  in  Letter,  drover  and 

cattle-dealer 
Thomson,  Thomas,  merchant  tailor,  Kirriemuir 
WilsQQ,  Andrew,  merchant  and  pork  curer*  Dan* 

bar 
Young,  William,  ooal-master,  Glasgow,  and  ma* 
.numctuxerof  pigizon,Qiiiai«  Lanark  ihiia 


BIRTHS/ MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS 
•  At  Madnu,  the  Lady  of  Lieut, 
a  Deputy  A(ljutant>GencraI,  of  a 

VMendshlp  Park  ViUa,  in  Ligna- 

11^  Island  of  Jamaica,  the  Lady 

Aikman,  Jun.    Esq.   printer  to 

id  to  the  house  of  Assembly,  of  a 


,  the  Hon.  Mrs  Fairholme, 


bOBchouse,  Cumberland,  the  Lady 
Bd  Sir  H.  D.  Rom,  K.  C.  B.  of  a 


L,  the  Lady  of  Lieut  Colonel 
t  daughter. 
Han,  the  Lady  of  John  Buckle, 

of  Robert  Warden,  Esq.  of  Park- 

Waterloo  Hotel,  the  Marchionesa 

af  a  daughter. 

r  of  Peter  Campbell,  Eaq.  Nor- 

baet,  of  a  son. 

^  Northumbetland  Street,  €^  a 

iltoii,  Blytfaswood  Hill,  West,  ot  a 

House,  the  Lady  Moncrdtb, 


ton  Lodge,  the  Lady  of  Gilbect 
'  Youn^ld,  of  a  son. 
rtOB  Square,  London^  Lady  EUflh 
id^  of  a  daughter* 


hCB«Utal 
listiH^^^Bi 

I  PlaJn«t 


M'Konodilc,  of  a  aoa. 
ire,  Mrs  Lindesay,  of 


16.  At  North 

—  At  Wormi 
a  son. 

17.  At  Fyfb  Pladmeith  Walk,  Mrs  Alex. 
Douglas,  of  a  daughter. 

Dee,  17-  iit  Corfu,  the  Lady  of  Lieut.  C  W. 
Sicvwright,  H.  M.  7th  (Royal  iNiiilccrt).  of  ason. 

18.  At  S,  Shandwick  Place,  Uia  AndeiMn,  of  a 
son. 

19.  Mrs  Alex.  Daiuharj  WinlmlU  Street,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  In  Great  Comberiand  Street,  London,  Che 
Liuly  pf  Admiral  Sir  Richani  King,  Bart,  of  a  son. 

2U.  At  No.  2f7.  Windsor  Street,  Mrs  Thomaa 
Graham,  of  a  son. 

—  At  London,  the  Lady  of  Commiaiary-Ga> 
ncral  Dunmore,  of  a  daughter. 

2U.  At  Aldborough,  Sufiblk,  the  Lady  of  Lieut. 
Nunn,  Staff  Adjutant  at  Edinburgh^  of  a  ton,  sUll- 
born. 

».  At  Queen  Street,  Mrs  Blackburn  of  KillMBn 
of  a  daughter. 

—  Mrs  Ivory,  Dundas  Street,  of  a  loik 
— .  Lady  Dunbar  of  Boath  of  a  son. 

S5.  At  Waniston  Crescent,  MnCaimlcfaacl.  of 
a  daughter. 

96.  At  the  liouae  of  her  Dither,  la  AUoe»  Mn 
Robert  Halg,  Dollar,  of  a  daughter. 

—  Mrs  Young,  53,  London  Street,  of  a  i0B» 
still-bom. 

—  At  Laoiialfla  Flaoe«  Mn  ChehDcn^  of  a 
daughter. 

S7.  At  WhaitOB  Place,  the  Lady  of  DiGnviOft 
of  a  daughter. 
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87.  At  BaroaltUno.  Uw  Lady  ofDuncan  Camp* 
bell,  EMq.  of  BarcmWIne,  of  •  dfw«htcr. 

^  At  Bonhard  Houac,  LinUtbgow,  Mn  Wil- 
Bam  Napier,  of  a  ton.  , .      „    «  „ 

28.  At  Orchardfleld,  Stirlingshire,  Mr»  Walker, 

38.  The  Countess  of  Leren  and  Melville,  of  a 

daughter.  ._     «  ^    .  , 

W.  At  58,  Queen  Street,  Mrs  Robertson,  of  a 

son* 

—  At  Buccleuch  Place,  the  Lady  of  John  Pa- 
Icrson.  Esq.  of  Merryflats,  of  a  son. 

30.  At  Glasgow,  the  Lady  of  Michael  Tweedie, 
Esq.  Royal  Artillery,  of  a  ion. 

\L  At  Woodeot,  the  La«ly  of  William  Ogilvic, 
Esq.  younger  of  Chetters,  of  a  son. 

SI.  At  London  Street,  Mrs  Livingstone,  Cam- 
busneUian,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Circtis  Place,  Mrs  Cay.  of  a  daughter. 
Jan,  2,  lHf7.  In  Great  George  Street,  London, 

the  Lady  of  William  Irving,  Bn.  of  a  daughter. 
~-  At  Gamkirk,  the.Lady  of  Mark  Sprot,  Esq. 
of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Brclenny  Cottage,  the  Lady  of  John 
Gn^TO,  Esq.  younger  of  Feddhall,  or  a  son. 

3.  The  Lady  of  Henry  Dethune,  Esq.  of  KtU 
conquhiur,  of  a  son  and  heir. 

~~  At  Chatham,  the  Lady  of  Major  H.  E.  So- 
merviUe,  Hon.  East  India  Company's  service,  ot 

•  son* 

4.  At  Spring  Garden,  near  Musselburgh,  the 
Lady  of  Mi^or  Cubitt,  of  a  dauahter. 

~~  At  Edenwood,  Fifeshire,  Mn  Campbell,  of 

•  son. 

5.  At  S,  Gilmore  Place,  Mrs  Balfour,  of  a  son* 

6.  In  Little  James  Street,  Bedford  Row,  Lon- 
don, the  Lady  of  James  Muisfleld,  Jun.  Esq.  of  a 
aon. 

6.  At  Monkland  Place,  Perth,  Mn  Gleag,  of  • 
daughter. 

7.  At  Loanhead,  Mn  Jolin  Dudgeon,  of  a 
daughter. 

II.  At  Ardinoai^  Castle,  the  Right  Hon.  Lady 
John  Campbell,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Portobello,  Mn  Colonel  HaTiburton,  of  a 
dau^ter. 

—  Mrs  Mack,  13,  Howard  Place,  of  a  son. 

a  At  SO,  Great  King  Street,  the  Lady  of  Colin 
CHb,  E^sq.  of  a  son. 

10.  At  Wcstridge,  near  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight, 
Mn  Young,  of  a  son. 

—  At  9,  Brandon  Street,  the  Lady  of  George 
Dickson,  Esq.  of  a  daughter,  still-bom. 

U.  At  Invemeil  House,  the  Lady  of  Keith  M. 
Macali^er,  Esq.  of  a  son. 

—  In  Grosvenor  Square,  London,  Lady  Caw- 
dor of  a  son. 

14.  At  Goodwood,  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of 
Richmond,  ot  a  daughter. 

16.  Mn  J.  Waldic,  of^Mi  Park,  Libberton, 
of  a  daughter.  ^^K 

"  At  the  BriUsh  PaU^Hra,  the  Lady  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Stratford  Caning,  of  a  daughter. 

i7.  At  Bumfoot,  Ewes,  Mn  Alexander  Pott,  of 
a  daughter. 

—  At  7n,  Great  King  Street,  the  Lady  of  Tho- 
mas Kinnear,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  York  Place,  Mn  Giile«pie,  of  a  daughter. 

—  Mn  Robertson,  28,  Albany  Street,  of  a 
daughter. 

18.  At  Lochmalony,  Mn  Honburgh,  of  a  son. 

19.  At  Redcoll,  Mn  Ainslie,  ot  a  daughter, 
sa  At  Pilrlff  Street,  Mn  Moule,  of  a  ion. 
2?.  At  LeckTe,  Mrs  Moir,  of  a  daughter. 

—  Lady  Himter  Blair,  of  a  son. 

—  At  17,  Jama's  Square,  Mn  James  Soott,  of 
ason. 

93.  At  S,  Nelson  Street,  Mn  Hogarth,  of  a  son. 

94.  At  Minto  Street,  Newington,  Mn  Spittal, 
of  a  daughter. 

—  Mn  Cook,  Drununond  Place,  of  a  son. 

«-  At  Edinburgh,  Mn  Bum  Murdoch,  of  a 
daughter. 

^—  At  Fonythe  House,  the  Lady  of  John  Scott, 
Ssq.  younger  of  Hawkhill.  Ayrshire,  of  a  son. 

».  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  Joseph  Murny, 
Esq.  younger  of  A>ton,  of  a  son. 

—  At  Cambecwall,  Surrey,  Mn  Dudgeon,  of  a 
dau^ter. 

«h.  Ac  Duncan  Street,  Drummood  Place,  Mra 
William  Maxwell  Little,  of  a  son. 
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n.  At  Hermitage  Place,  Lcith*  Mn  Mackca- 
ile,  of  a  daui|[hter. 

—  At  Luu  Manse,  Mn  Carr,  of  a  daughter. 
31.  At  Annandale  Street,  Mn  Alexander  B. 

Blackie,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Wester  Happrew,  Mn  Gray,  of  a  son. 
Feb.  1.  At  31,  Buccleuch  Place,  Mrs.  W.  A. 

Lawrie.  of  a  son. 

5.  At  Greenlaw  Manse,  Mn  Home,  of  a  daugh- 
ter. 

—  At  the  Parsonaire,  Eastwoodhays.  Hants,  the 
Lady  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Grant,  of  a  sun. 

MARUr\GEfi. 

Aut!.  2,  182P.  At  Trichinopoly,  Lieut.  C.  H. 
Gneme,  5th  Light  Cavalry,  to  Sarah,  second 
daughter  of  the  late  Lteut.-Colonel  R.  Bruce,  Ma- 
dras F.stablishinent. 

7.  At  St  George's  Church.  Madras,  M.A.  Capt 
Francis  Franklaiui  Whinyatcs,  of  the  Horse  Bri- 
gade Artillery,  to  Eliaabieth,  youngest  daughter 
of  John  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Ormidale,  Argyll- 
shire. 

Sov.  25.  At  St  Pancras  Churdi,  Loodtw,  Msjor 
Anderson,  of  the  5<)th  Regiment,  to  Mairy,  the 
only  daughter  of  Peter  Campbell,  Esq.  late  of 
Whitley  Park,  Northumberland. 

Noi>.  27.  At  Soulseat  Manse,  the  Rev.  John 
Lamb,  minister  of  Kirkmaiden,  to  EUaa,  second 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Peter  Ferguson,  minister  of 
Inch. 

30.  At  Aberdeen,  the  Rev.  Alex.  Urquhart  of 
Tough,  to  Margaret,  youngest  dau^iter  of  the 
late  Bailie  George  Forbes,  merehant  in  AbeHeen. 

—  At  Kirkaldy,  Captain  Robert  Tod.  of  the 
whale  ship  Caledonia,  of  that  port,  to  Jane,  daugh* 
ter  of  William  Hutchison,  Esq.  there. 

Dor.  5.  At  Hanley,  Suflbidahire, 
chibald  Inglts,  son  of  the  late  Vioe^Adf 
Inglis  of  Auchendinny,  to  (Catherine,  t^ 
ter  of  the  late  Peter  Warberton,  Esq.  of  Bl 
Stafibrdshire. 

—  At  St  Andrews,  John  Jobfon,  Eeq.  Dundee, 
to  Maraaret,  eldest  daughter  of  the  lale  Rev.  John 
Dufi;  T).D.  minister  of  Kinfauns,  Perthshire^ 

C.  At  MalU  Terrace,  Wllhain  Tate,  Esq.  mer- 
chant, London,  to  Mary,  youngest  danMhtcr  of 
the  late  Mi^or  John  Monro,  of  &  Hon.  East  In- 
dia Comphny's  Service. 

7.  At  Kdmburgh,  Mr  William  Cockbam,  to 
Jane,  only  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Robert  Rm- 
shaw,  Lincoln. 

11.  At  Tomperran,  the  Rev.  James  Walker. 
A.M.  minister  of  Muthill,  to  Christian,  daughter 
of  James  M*Laren,  Emj. 

12.  At  50,  gucen  Street,  Mr  John  louder  Car- 
phtn,  merehant  in  Leith,  to  Margaret,  daughter 
of  William  Scott,  Esq.  Surgeon,  Hawi^. 

15.  At  Keir  Street,  Mr  Andrew  Tumbull,  ac- 
countant of  Excise,  to  Elizabeth,  ekiest  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  James  M.  Robertson,  minister  oT  Li- 
vingstone. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Moffiit,  Mr  Robert  Tod, 
merchant,  Liverpool,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Alex  Johnston,  mmister  of  MoffiiL 

—  At  Streatham  Churdi,  near  London,  Mr 
Henry  Dunn,  late  of  NntUnghara.  to  Euphemii, 
second  daughter  of  Mr  Ebeneicr  Birrel,  Kirkaldy. 

19.  At  York  Place,  Mr  William  M'Cne,  mer- 
chant, Edinburgh,  sec.md  son  of  the  Re/.  Dr 
M'Crie,  to  Isabella,  only  daughter  of  the  late 
CapUin  Charles  Greig.  of  the  Hon.  East  India 
Company's  service. 

—  At  \aughton  House,  Fifeshire,  William 
Burnett,  Esa.  of  the  Bombay  army,  to  IsatwUa 
Morison.  only  daughter  of  Andrew  Pitcaim,  Esq. 
of  Pitculio. 

—  At  Banff,  John  Bartlet,  Em^.  of  Bentinck 
Street,  London,  Doctor  of  Medinnc,  to  Mary, 
eldest  daughter  of  Colond  George  Gordrni  Robin- 
son of  Banff. 

20.  At  Edinburgh,  Henry  Monteith,  Esq.  of 
Cantain,  to  Miss  Sarah  Fullorton.  daughter  of 
the  late  William  Fullarton,  Esq.  of  Cantain. 

—  At  Dalhousie  Grange,  John  Richardson, 
Esq.  of  Pitfour,  to  Miss  Mary  Hay,  third  dau^- 
ter  of  the  late  James  Hay,  Emu  of  CoUiepriesiL 

21.  At  Sweetbank,  Fife,  David  Peatt,  Esq. 
Coatcs,  to  ElJaabcth,  daughter  of  Ndl  Ballingall, 
Esq.  Sweetbank. 

SI.  At  Clerk  SUoet,  William  Tait,  Holmt  Blin, 
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tB  Bltebc^jmnVMt  davghler  of  Mr  Jamet 

fS.  Ai  ■oiPin  Chmeh,  John  A.  Witrray,  EiOp 
to  lllH  Rl^.  rtdeM  dM«htcr  of  the  late  Wm. 
KUbr,  Bn.  of  Oldfleld  Hall,  CheihlTCw 

&  At  Damfkica,  the  Her.  Jacob  Richardami, 
■iablar  of  Laf|t,  to  WOHelmina,  daughter  of  the 
Wmw.  Or  Alex.  Scott,  mlnitter  of  St  Michad't 
Clnucli,  Dmnfrlca. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Oeorce  Sinuon,  of  the 
Idinhnr^  Dcawing  Imtltuuoo,  to  Clotilde, 
youogert  dHghtcr  of  Mr  Joieph  OraQdeay  of 
Lyooa. 

}&  At  SuBiiydde,  Robert  Moir,  Esq.  surseon. 
Bait  Ltnton,  to  Amie,  youngcrt  daughter  of  the 
lata  Jolm  Forman,  Eaq.  Coratorphlne. 

fS.  At  Dudley  Priory.  Oxfordshire,  Chartet 
Wecherdl,  M.P.  hla  Majerty's  Attorney-Gcneral, 
to  Jane  Sarah  RUaabeth,  second  daughter  of  Sir 
AleiMider  Crake* 

—  At  Bdinburgh,  MiiJor  Hugh  M'Orctfor,  63d 
ntiOMnt,  toliargMVt,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Aw.  Edgar,  Esq.  of  Wedderley,  Jani^ca. 

->  At  Edlnborgh,  the  Ror.  Robert  Watt,  Be- 
■oehy,  to  Catlierme  Christina  Why  tt.  tdlet  of  the 
Bar.  WUllam  Aodeiaon  of  Abbouhall. 

Jan.  1,  ItfT.  At  CUmdon  Bank,  Thoroaa  B. 
Barker,  Esq.  of  the  Hon.  Bait  India  Company*! 
wrTiceb  BemnI  establishment,  to  Anne,  youngest 
daBghtoroC  Jamea  Ooldie,  Esq.  of  Knoekaucnly. 

STAt  Mrs  Napier^  of  MilUken,  C.  Fleming 
HoBler,  Esq.  of  Calcutta,  to  Miss  Jane  Napier 
KeUaCt,  only  daughter  of  the  lato  Wm.  Augustua 
KeMett,  Biq.  of  Cork. 

i.  At  Bdinlmrgh,  Mi^  Jamea  Dunbar  Torey, 
3lst  InCiBtry,  to  Margaret  Murray,  youngest 
'  of  the  lata  Charles  Metoer,  Esq.  Meikle- 


ehant,  Edlnburah,  to  Mta 

Wilflam  thinlup,  Esq.  merchant  thcrew 


fl,  Howard  Plaoe,  WilHam  Stothert, 
Jwnen.  to  Jemina,  youngest  daughter  of 
tta  ■rAdmlral  Deans,  of  Huntington. 

«  AtSHrUng,  Mr  John  M<Ohi^ian,  solicitor- 
atlawr,  Aigrll  Square,  Edinburgh,  to  Isabella, 
^daughter  of  the  deceased  Lieutenant  and  Adju- 
tant M*BweB»  lat  Regiment  of  Foot,  or  Royal 


It.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  William  Brydon,  clothier. 
%  Geofge  Street,  to  Margaret,  ddest  daughter  of 
Mr  Janet  M*Laren,  of  the  Royal  Sappers  and 


13.  At  Caroberwell  Church,  Daniel  Walkinshaw« 
BHk  Okigow.  to  Elixabeth  Bfary,  only  daughter 
of  the  late  John  Darley.  Esq. 

U.  At  the  Manse  of  Klrkpatrlck  Flemhig,  the 
Bcv.  Andrew  B.  Mttrray,  minister  of  Mousewold, 
to  Ellen,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Alexan- 
der Monitiws,  minister  of  KJrkpatrick  Fleming. 

—  At  37,  Vork  Place,  Edinburgh,  Thomas 
Murray  Allan,  Esq,  of  Havring,  county  of  Essex, 
to  Maifaiet,  danghter  of  the  late  James  Carfirae, 

1&  At  Oreeobead  House,  the  Rer.  James  Ni- 
eol,  minister  of  Leslie,  to  Eliia,  daughter  of  the 
lato  William  Hunter,  Esq  of  Oreenhead. 

~~  At  Edgeoot,  Northamptonshire,  A.  J.  Hamil- 
ton, Esq.  younger  of  Dalaell,  to  Elinor,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Daniel  Hamilton,  Esq.  of  Gil- 
kfltsneugh.  ' 

17.  At  Phraaela  Hill,  James  Elliot,  Esq.  of 
WooBie,  to  Margaitt,  daughter  of  the  late  Robert 
Darklsan,  Bn|.  of  Pinnacle  Hin. 

—  At  i&llabiinh,  John  Macglashan,  Esa  of 
Klnpton,  JiHMSca,  to  Elia  Jane,  eldest  dau^ter 
of  t£e  late  Dutton  Smith  Turner,  Esq.  of  CUren- 
doo,  in  llw  same  island. 

18;  At  LHhones,  Fifipriiire,  David  Smith,  Esq. 
writer  to  Ehmdee,  to  Wilhehnina  Catherine,  se- 
eond  daaghter  of  Lieut-CoL  Bell,  of  Lathooes. 

—  AI  Edinburgh,  Mr  Walter  Steel,  junior, 
Peebtok  to  Isabella,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr  WDHam  Murrar,  baker,  Edinburgh. 

19i  At  Gbsfow,  John  Dunlop,  Esq.  Stewaitoa, 
to  Helen  Anderson,  second  daughter  ot  the  Rev. 
Jamea  Methven. 

SL  At  Stomoway,  Mr  Nell  Morrison,  Master, 
Royal  Navy,  to  Annabdla,  eldest  dau|fbtcr  of 
John  Maekeriie,  Esq.  of  thatjilace. 

TL  At  Bath,  Lord  WiUiam  nget,  second  son  of 
the  Msmiula  of  Anglesea,  to  Fanny,  only  daugh- 
ter of  UcoL-Gcneral  Sir  Francis  de  Rottenbeig, 
1LC.H.  

«»  At  Edinbaiglh,  Jolm  AiBMNflg,  Cw|*  ncf> 


daughter  of  Wilflam  ffunlup,  Esq.  merchant  there. 

V.  At  Pathbcad,  Ford,  MrWilBam  Martin, 
haberdasher,  Dalkeith,  to  HamUtoo,  youngest, 
daughter  of  the  lato  Mr  John  Maekemle. 

21.  At  Carington  Bams.  Mr  William  HvMttr, 
Outerston,  to  Jesiy,  eldest  danghter  of  Mr  Andrthr 
Johnston,  Carrington  Bams. 

£&.  At  Edinburg.  Mr  Oeoifa  Gllkqrie^  taClElHr, 
to  Mrs  Elisabeth  Plummer. 

—  At  Edinbursh,  Jamea  Smith,  Bk|.  of  Weetf* 
tags,  to  Susan,  ddest  danghter  of  Jamea  PMn- 
rose.  Esq.  of  BumbraOi 

S&  Archibald  Young,  Ban.  FMtenoar.  to  Abb, 
third  daughter  of  Mr  John  Yoang»  fitfintt,  mifi 
riff'hall. 

S7>  At  Calderbank,  Jamea  Howlaon.  Bisq.  o# 
Hillend,  M.D.  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Qxnpany^ 
Service,  to  Jane,  youngest  dan^Mar  of  tna  lato 
Thomas  Watkins,  Esq.  Linlithgow. 

—  At  Alloa,  Mr  John  Alkman,  of  the  llo*a| 
Bank,  Gfaugow,  to  Barbara,  only  daughter  of  fir, 
William  Mitchell,  merchant  there^ 

—  At  Garendoo,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  HaaiUtoo,  to 
the  Hon.  Mrs  Cowper. 

SO.  At  Sweet  Bank,  FUieshirt,  ThooMi  Ubdita^ 
Esq.  S.S.C.  Georn  Square,  E^burgh,  to  Ann* 
daiwhter  of  Niel  BaUngall,  Esq.  of  Sweat  Bmk. 

31.  At  Todshawbank,  James  Dickson,  Wm,, 
Hawick,  to  Miss  Christian  Scott,  daughter  of  Ro^ 
bert  Scott,  Esq.  of  Todshawbank. 

Lately,  Captain  Hugo  Amot  of  Balcoamo>  to 
Mary  Anne  Murray. 


DEATHS. 

Dee,  1895.  At  the  Sandwich  Island^  Dr  Jbfnt ' 
Law,  suraeon  to  the  King  of  Woidioo,  feeond  loo 
of  Mr  John  Law,  Brlsto  ^treeL 

March  1836.  At  Hawal  Bush,  ta  the  Eart  In- 
dies, Captain  Alex.  Duiie,  of  the  Hon.  Bast  Indkl 
Company's  service. 

June,  At  Jubnah,  Lieutenant  iad  Adjotautt 
Richard  Johnstone  Bird,  8th  Madras  Ni^ve  la* 
Ikntry. 

—  On  Ms  passage  from  Rangoon  to  Madrai^ 
LleuL  B.  H.  Ourrie,  of  the  S8th  regiment  Madna 
Native  Infantrv. 

30.  At  sea,  homeward  bound  from  Bonbuf, 
Robert  Ainslie  Walker,  assbtant^surfean  fai  tba 
Hon.  East  India  Compuiy's  ship  EdinEmgll,  only 
son  of  Mr  Walker,  Cousland  Park. 

July  4.  At  Bengal,  Lieut.  Joseph  WilUam  COU. 

2uhoun,  3Sd  Bengal  Native  Infantry,  son  of  Uettt. 
'okmel  Colquhoun,  George's  Square. 
5.  At  Aumngabad.  ta  consequence  of  inhnlto 
received  by  fldllng  with  his  horse,  Dr  Chanes  C. 


Cheyne,  of  hb  H! 
hllshnient,  aged ' 

Aur,  —  At  ~ 
son  of  the  fate  Ni 

S.  At  Barrack 
tata  Amherst,  son 


the  Niaam's  medical 


Mr  Duncan  Campbcfl, 
»11  of  Knap,  Esq. 
Indies,  the  Hon.  C^^' 
the  Gofer oor-GeiwraL 

8.  At  Madras,  Ueut  John  OgUvie  MUne,  of  the 
18th  regiment  Native  Infantry,  second  aon  of 
AlcxanMT  George  Milne,  Esq.  of  London* 

11.  At  Madras,  William  Doualaa  Brodle,  second 
son  of  the  late  James  Brodle,  Esq.  of  Brodle. 

90.  At  Nassau,  New  Provideni»,  Lieut.  Ardii* 
bald  Fraser,  paymaster  of  the  fd  West  India  regi- 
ment, fbrmerly  of  the  93d  Highlanders. 

Bept,  11.  In  the  Island  of  Jamaica.  David  Fla- 
lay  of  Ardoeh,  Esq.  to  tlie  paridi  of  St  Ann^ 

23.  At  Monte  Grande,  South  Amerlea,  Mr  Dn- 
vid  Anderson,  Atiielstanelbnl,  East  Lolhlan. 

Oct.  —  At  Kafa%  Presidency  of  Bombay,  Robert 
Anderson,  B1m|.  offflie  East  Indb  CooDpuiy^  dvU 
aervke,  yoangest  MO  of  the  late  Samuel  AndcoQB* 
Moiedun. 

S.  At  Poona,  Lleot  Waltar  Stewart;  of  flie94tli 
Mfanent  Boi^MTNative  Infimtry,  aon  of  the  iMit 
Cbaries  Stewart,  Esq.  _         ^ 

5,  At  Kingston,  Jamalea,  James  Oncpt,  Bm|. 
aurvlvlng  co-partner  of  Messra  Javiea  and  diariea 
Grant,  many  years  reepeecahle  manliaBta  in  Hmt 

a.  At  Kfaiafeon,  Robert  HamlHOD,  Bm|.  latiof 
HamilUm'a,  Januuca.  _  . 

S<m  a,  AtNew  Yorki  Mr  Areh.  Carngbtjl,  hto 
MMTChility  Gtai|go>w, 
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11.  At  JiofAotp»^m'Hte»,  James  Chaknen,  E»q. 
in  the  74th  year  of  hi«  age. 

IS.  At  Lubon,  John  Jamea  Stephens,  Eiq.  mem- 
ber  of  the  Ez-BritUh  Factory  or  that  city,  in  hia 
79th  year. 

*.  At  New  Orleans,  William  Hill,  Em. 

S5.  At  his  house  in  Thistle  Street,  Mr  Robert 
Brown,  in  the  93d  year  of  his  ace. 

34.  At  BerUn,  Professor  Bode,  the  celebrated 
astronomer,  in  the  (MHh  year  of  his  age. 

35.  At  the  manse  of  Stromness,  Orkney.  Mrs  Isa- 
bella Traill,  wife  of  the  Rev.  William  Clauston. 

37-  At  13,  Circus  Place,  Mr  James  Simpson, 
aged  63. 

38.  On  board  his  Majesty's  ship  Revenge,  on  his 
passage  fhnn  Malta  to  Naples,  the  Marquis  of  Has- 
tings. K.G.  G.C.B.  and  G.CH. 

'  —  At  his  bouse,  31,  Buccleuch  Place,  Mr  Wil- 
liam M'Lean,  raercluuit. 

^  At  Edinburgh,  the  Hon.  Mrs  Henrietta  Fra- 
■nr,  ddest  daughter  of  the  late  George  Lord  Sal- 
toun. 

39.  At  Rutherglen,  tiie  Rev.  John  Dick,  minis- 
ter <k  tint  parish. 

—  At  Ashgrove,  Miss  Ann  Forbes,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  ute  Rev.  George  Forbes  minister  of 
LoehcU. 

90.  At  Newton,  Alexander  Dallas,  Esq.  of  North 
Newtoo. 
•—  At  Montrose,  Thomas  Dougal,  Esq. 

—  At  Leslie,  county  of  Fife,  Downer  Lady 
Haloolm,  relict  of  Sir  John  Malcolm  oi^Balbedie 
and  Grange,  Bart 

Dee,  1.  At  Dean  Bank  Lodge,  Jean  Bland,  eld- 
est daughter  of  the  late  James  CampbelU,  Esq. 
younger  of  Craignish. 

3.  At  the  Manxe  of  Kibnany,  aged  73.  Mrs  Cook, 
acnior,  widow  of  Professor  Cook,  St  Andrewt. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Hannah  Mackenxie* 
daughter  of  Henry  Mackenxie,  Esq. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  George  Ross,  Esq.  late  col- 
lector of  the  customs.  Lerwick ;  and  on  the  38th 
of  October  last,  Mary  Rennic,  his  wife. 

•—  John  Somrocrvail,  Esq.  of  Morcham.    This 

Ktleman,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  specific 
icies,  and  an  annuity  to  Mis  Sommervail.  has 
left  the  whole  of  his  fortune,  which  is  very  oonsi- 
derdole,  to  charitable  puriKwes. 

5.  At  No.  37,  Charlotte  Square,  James  Mait- 
land,  Esq.  late  of  the  civil  service,  Ceylon,  second 
Mm  of  Sir  Alexander  Charles  Maitland  Gibson  of 
CMftonhall,  Bart. 

—  At  James's  Plaoe,  Mrs  Jean  Thomson. 

— >  At  her  bouse,  15,  Lawnmarket,  Mias  Jane 
Smith. 

—  At  Musselburgh,  Mrs  Morton,  sen.  aged  81. 

—  At  ID,  Dublin  Street,  Mrs  Ann  Small,  relict 
of  John  Small,  Esq.  of  Overmains,  Berwickshire. 

4.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  Andrew  Handyside, 
minister  of  the  united  paziMMf  Lyne  and  Meg- 

4.  At  Edhiburgh,  Williif^kigcst  son  of  the 
deceased  Captain  WilUainnRk,  late  Assistant 
QuArtermaster-Ocneral,  Bombay. 

—  At  Oxford,  Abram  Robertson,  D.D..  F.R.S. 
Savilian  Professor  of  Astronomy,  and  Raddiffis 
Observer,  aged  75. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  William,  youngest  son  of  the 
deceased  Captain  William  Black,  late  Assistant 
^uartermasier-General,  Bombay. 

—  At  Stenhouse,  Thomas  Peacock,  Esq.  of 
Stcnhouse. 

—  At  No.  16,  Gayfield  Square,  Mrs  Jean  Ran- 
kcn,  wife  of  Mr  Thomas  Scott,  merchant. 

6,  At  Edinburgh,  Alexander  tMaule  Stewart, 
ddest  son  of  the  Rev.  Akntanrtir fijewart  of  Dou- 
glas. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Jessie  AdApn,  Eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Mr  George  Bruce,  miniamMiaUflfter. 

—  At  Corehousc,  Miss  Edmonston  of  Core- 
house,  the  last  surviving  daughter  of  the  late 
James  Edmonston,  Esq.  of  Ednam. 

—  At  Kilmichael  Glassrie.  the  Rev.  Dougald 
Campbell  of  Auchnellan,  minister  of  the  parish 
at  Glassrie,  in  his  77th  year. 

— >  At  Vork  Place,  London,  Elisa,  youngest 
daughter  of  Colin  Robertson.  Ebq.  of  Bayfield. 

6.  At  Gallanach.  Mrs  Margaret  Campbell, 
daughter  of  the  late  Patrick  Campbell,  Esq.  of 
Achoabar,  at  the  advaooed  age  of  100  years. 

—  At  111,  I'rinco't  Sbett^  Edinburgh,  in  tha 
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73d  year  of  his  af!c,  WilUam  BcU.  Esq.  nMsdhaBt, 
formerly  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 

—  At  Mark  Lane,  London,  Mr  John  Maoarthw, 
many  years  in  the  house  of  John  and  Robert  Chi1»> 
tie  and  Co. 

7'  In  Buckingham  Street,  Fitsroy  Square.  Lo». 
don,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  aae,  John  Flaxman, 
Esq.  R.A.  and  professor  of  sculpture  at  the  Royal 
Academy. 

—  At  No.  3,  Hope  Park,  Miss  Margaret  Lo- 
thian, youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Waller  Lo. 
thi.nn,  Esq.  mcrch.wt,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  ilillciid,  James  Reoch,  Esq. 

— -  At  W.  RIdor  Street.  Mrs  Anna  Maiia  Da- 
venport, wife  of  William  Galloway,  Esq.  aoconnt^ 
ant. 

—  At  her  house.  No.  5,  Moray  Street,  Leith 
Walk,  Mr*  Marion  Madeod,  widow  of  Jamea 
Watson,  Esq.  and  daughter  of  the  late  Alexander 
Macleod,  Esq.  of  Loskintor. 

—  At  Fort  William,  Captain  George  Graham 
Stewart.  Royal  Navy,  of  HilMde,  Dumfrios-ihire. 

8.  WIlliamfGcorgc  Campbell,  infant  Min  (Mf  Peter 
Campbell,  E^q.  Northumberland  Street. 

9.  At  Entcrkine,  Ayrshire,  Grace,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Sir  David  Maxwell  of  Cardo- 
ness,  Bart,  and  wife  of  William  Cunninghame^ 
Esq.  of  Enteikine 

—  At  his  house  in  Haddington,  Henry  HaMane» 
Esq.  late  of  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  MInto,  the  Rev.  William 
Bum,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age,  and  56th  of  his 
ministry. 

lU.  At  I^ith,  Mrs  Catherine  Ogilvy,  spouse  of 
Adam  White,  Em. 

—  At  Edinburgn,  Mr  James  Ranken,  soUdtor- 
at-law. 

11.  At  Momingside,   William,  second 
Captain  Ramagc,  K.N. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Alice Ord,  widows 
Mackcniie.  of  Dolnhington,  Esq.  advocate. 

—  At  Brighton,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age,  the 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Kinnaird. 

1 1.  At  his  residence.  New  York,  Thomas  Alkn, 
Esq.  late  of  Twcedsidc,  Pceblcs-sihire. 

13.  At  Leith,iMr  William  Landless,  late  tenant, 
Sneep,  Berwickshire,  and  on  the  Sd  iust.  Mrs 
Alison  Wait,  his  widow. 

—  At  Rath  mines,  I^rd  Clonbrockof  Clonbrock, 
in  the  county  of  Galway. 

14.  At  Paris,  M.  Malte-Brun,  one  of  the  editon 
of  the  Journal  des  Debat$,  and  a  disUnguisbihl 
writer  on  Geography  and  Politics. 

15.  At  Edinburgh.  Mrs  Christina  Marr,  lebctof 
John  Campbell,  Esq.  Perth. 

—  At  Elffin,  Mrs  Margaret  Brodie,  rdiet  of 
James  Brodie,  Esq.  of  MuYreslu 

—  At  his  house,  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  aged 
73,  Rear-Admiral  David  Stow,  late  Alderman  of 
that  burgh. 

15.  At  St  Andrews,  Mr  WUliam  Richard,  aged 
C7. 

1&  At  Balnogask,  Robert  Davidson,  Esq.  at 
the  advanced  age  of  90. 

—  At  Dunfermline,  Mr  J<^n  Fergusson,  mer- 
chant. 

—  At  Albany  Street,  Mary  Anne,  vnly  daugb. 
ter  of  Mr  C^rgill,  wine-merchanL 

—  At  Duinfries.  Miss  Maxwell,  tfdcst  dau^ter 
of  the  late  Hugh  Maxwell,  Esq. 

17.  At  Druuidryan  House,  Da? M  IMville,  only 
son  of  Mr  Rtibert  Melville. 

—  At  Kiucurdy,  Michael  Miller,  Etq.  of  Kin- 
curdy. 

18.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Barbara  Johaitane,  re- 
lict of  Mr  Joseph  Archibald,  nursery  flad  weds- 
man. 

—  At  Edinburgh.  John  Flyn,  Esq.  iMi  Fay- 
master,  North  Bntain. 

11).  At  Nelson  Street,  John  Orr,  InikntiMof 
Mr  Thomas  Weir,  W.S.  c 

—  At  his  house  at  Brighton,  Robert  Home 
Gordon,  Em\.  of  Kinbo. 

—  At  Gilmoie  Place,  Major  Thomas  Laing» 
late  of  the  94tli  Regiment,  or  Scots  Brigade. 

—  Miss  Mylne,  daughter  of  Professor  My Ine,  of 
CUagow  University. 

—  At  Paivley.  Mr  Alexander  Wilson,  teller  to 
the  Paisley  Bank. 

3 '.  At  Ldinburgh,  Robina  Henrietto  Moncridf, 
infant  daughter  of  Robert  Clarka  of  Coiiirte»  Esq- 
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f^  At  Edlnbuigh.   Rkhanl  Johoston«  Esq. 


—  At  Edlnbui^.  Mr  JanciMacklmuMi  Camp- 
Mi  nwwlwion,  itiMlent  of  medicine,  late  of 


fl.  At  BoDside,  Linlithgowshire.  Dr  Wyville 
Smith*  late  miiorrcildent  suneoo,  R.M.A.  Wool- 
vkh. 

Si.  At  his  ikther**  house»  7*  Graham  Street, 
Edinburgh.  DrWilUara  Mutter  Wallier. 

—  At  EdiotHiTfh,  Robert  Henderson,  Eaq.  so- 
Bdtor  in  the  Supreme  Court*  of  Scotland. 

—  At  Musselburgh,  Charles  Stewart,  Esq.  of 
Sweethope. 

S3.  At  19,  Queen  Street,  Lushington,  the  in- 
fknt  son  of  E.  W.  H.  Scbcnley,  Esq. 

24.  At  Dublin,  J.  W.  Torrance,  eldest  son  of 
the  late  Henry  Torrance,  Esq.  of  Kirkland  Hill. 

—  At  La^Bwade,  Arch.  Hume,  Esq.  surgeon. 
Royal  Navy. 

—  At  K^rkaldjr,  Jane,  third  daughter  of  Mr 
John  Morgan,  dax-merchant  there,  much  and 
justly  regretted. 

—  At  IS,  Howard  Place,  Mr  David  Rennie, 
agedSfi. 

56.  At  Dublin,  in  a  duel  with  William  Hayes, 
Esq.  attorney,  John  Brie,  Esq.  harrister-at-Uw. 

—  At  Arbroath,  Mr  George  Klriiland,  preacher 
of  the  gospd.  ami  scMton-clcrlc  of  that  parish. 

57.  At  19,  London  Street,  Richard  Gardner, 
E^.  late  Amistant-ComptroUer-General  of  the 
Customs  for  Scotland. 

—  At  IS,  Drummond  Place,  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
Anna  Rankin,  relict  of  James  Borland,  Esq.  of 
Gouroek. 

SK.  At  Leith,  Walter,  second  son  of  the  late 
Mr  Walter  Reid,  writer. 

—  Mr  Thomas  Erskine  Sutherland,  late  mcr- 
duM^p  Edinburgh. 

-^^B  S8,  St  James's  Square,  Mr  John  Mofikt, 
late  Ptanch  teacher. 

—  At  his  house,  57,  York  Place,  Robert  Allan, 
Esq.  surgeon,  lecturer  on  surgery,  and  one  of  the 
surgeuos  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Salton,  William,  son  of  the 
Rev.  John  Ramsay,  minister  of  Ormiston. 

S9.  At  London,  Dr  Andrew  Douglas,  physician 
to  the  forces,  youngest  son  of  the  Ute  Arcnibold 
Douglas  of  Timperdean. 

—  At  Stirling.  Mr  Chryslal,  writer. 
SO.  At  Stirling,  Walter  Smith,  merchant  and 

nianufacturer.  Craigs  of  Stirling. 

30.  At  Bellevue,  Kilmarnock.  Mrs  Mary  Lym- 
burner,  relict  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Andrew  Shaw,  late 
minister  of  Craigie. 

31.  In  James's  Street,  Buckingham-gate.  I^n- 
dnn,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  age,  William  Giffbnl, 
Esq.  author  of  the  Baviadsma  Maefiad,  translator 
of  Juvfrnai  and  Pm Iim,  and  editor  of  the  Quar- 
terlft  Rfvlew  from  its  commencement  down  to  the 
beginning  of  the  yenr  jurt  past. 

Jmn.  1, 1HS7.  At  41,  Northumberland  Street,  Mr 
Francis  Bridges,  sou  of  Peter  Hill,  Esq. 

S.  At  Edinburgh,  Mi^ur  John  Bartleman,  late 
of  the  Royal  Marines. 

3.  At  Kebo.  Mrs  Mary  Telfer,  relict  of  the  late 
Mr  Andrew  Telfer.  bookseller. 

-.-  John  Rae,  Esa.  advt>cate. 

3.  At  Greenock.  Mr  Malcolm  Currie. 

4.  At  Sommerhill,  Mrs  Helen  Lawion,  relict  of 
Thomas  Goldie,  Esq.  of  Craigmuie. 

—  At  Annan,  Mr  William  Johnstone,  surgeon, 
only  son  of  Joseph  Jc^nstone,  Esq.  late  of  Dalton- 

—  At  Stoke  Cottige.  Dcvon)>ort.  MaJor>Gene- 
ral  Sir  Charles  Holloway,  late  of  the  Royal  Engi- 


—  At  his  house,  in  Sloane  Street,  London,  Mn 
Caroliiie  Betfaia  Layard.  wife  of  Lewis  Gibson, 
Esq. 

6.  At  Keavil,  Fifeshire.  aged  73,  James  Robert- 
son Barclay,  Esq.  of  Keavil,  M.D.  Superintendant 
of  Hospitab. 

6.  At  St  Andrews,  Andrew,  and  on  the  11th, 
Archibald,  only  sons  of  Ardiibald  Johnston,  Esq. 
of  Pittowie. 

—  At  Bath,  Charles  Williamson,  Esq.  of  Car- 
drona. 

7.  At  his  house,  Xa  39,  North  Hanover  Street, 
Mr  Peter  Marshall,  artUt,  aged  f>4. 

—  At  Cumloden,  near  Newton-Stewart,  in  the 
KA  year  of  his  ago,  Lieut.-G«ncral  the  Uonoar- 


nWo  fiftr  WilUam  Stewart,  QJCJtk  mid  K;T»S.  Co- 
lonel of  the  1st  battalion  of  the  Rifle  Bri^Mle,  and 
broths  to  the  Earl  of  GaUoway. 

7.  At  his  house,  RosslTn,  H«mpataMl»  Henry 
Davidson,  Esq.  of  Tullocn. 

8.  At  Na  7.  Cassels's  Place,  Mrs  JeanShtrref^ 
relict  of  Mr  Walter  Smiton. 

9.  Mr  James  Niven,  merdtant,  Penicuiek. 

—  At  Hailes  Street,  Hector,  infant  son  of  Mr 
H.  D.  Dickie,  Secretary  to  the  Caledonian  Insu- 
rance Company. 

—  At  Dalkeith,  EUiabeth  CarmichaeU  wifo  of 
Mr  Thomas  Melville,  of  the  Exciaa. 

10.  At  her  house,  3S,  RankeiUor  Street.  Mn 
Esther  Graham,  widow  of  Mr  Matthew  Graham. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Amgask,  the  Rev.  William 
Lang,  in  the  76th  year  of  nis  age,  and  i4th  of  hia 
ministry. 

—  At  Vicwforth,  John  Thin,  Esq.  architect* 
Edinburgh. 

11.  At  Amisfield  Mains,  Mrs  MaryFerme,  ic* 
lict  of  Mr  Patrick  Brodie. 

—  In  Orchard  Street,  Ix>ndon,  Mrs  Miller,  wi- 
dow of  William  Miller  of  Craigentinny  Esq. 

—  At  Kirkaldy,  Mr  Michael  Beveridgie,  sen. 
aged  88. 

IS.  At  Leith,  Ellen  Scolt,  youngest  dau|^iter  oC 
Mr  Thomas  Mensies. 

—  At31 ,  India  Street,  Mr  Wm.  Whittit,  buUden 

13.  At  No.  6,  Dundas  Street,  Edinburgh,  Ro- 
bert Anderson,  Esq.  of  Lechlade,  in  the  county  of 
Glocester. 

14.  At  Dundee,  Captain  David  Ritchie. 

—  At  Anstruther,  Mrs  Elisabeth  Gourlay,  rdict 
of  Mr  John  Brash,  Colinsburgh. 

15.  At  Linn  Mill,  near  Alloa,  Mr  William  Brein« 
gan,  late  minixtcr  of  the  goApel  at  Tillicoultry. 

—  At  the  Manse  fif  Dalgety.  the  Rev.  John 
Scott,  minister  of  that  parihh,  in  the  70th  year  of 
his  age  and  10th  of  his  ministry. 

—  At  C'lcarbum,  near  EUiinburgh,  Mrs  Isabella 
Cockbum,  relict  of  Mr  John  Hope,  fjsrmer  at 
Hopefield. 

—  At  Leith,  Mr  WiUiam  Sibbakl,  merchant 
there. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Margaret,  youngest  daughter  oC 
the  bite  WiUiam  Glen,  Esq.  of  ForganhalL 

IC.  At  Bumside,  near  Glasgow,  Archibald  Ha- 
milton, Esq. 

17.  At  Gilmorc  Place,  Miss  Isabella  Tait,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Dr  John  Tait,  physician  in  Dal- 
keith. 

—  At  No.  58,  Queen  Street,  Mrs  Anne  Lockhart, 
daughter  of  the  late  Charles  Lockhart,  Eso.  of 
Newhall,  and  wife  of  John  A.  Robertson,  M.D. 

—  At  Newton-Green,  Ayr,  Lieuu-Colonel  John 
Rudd.  C.B. 

18.  Mr  Wm.  Tibbets.  late  hatter,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  ){6.  Queen  Street,  Mary  Jane,  the  infant 
daughter  of  Joseph  Murray,  Esq.  Advocate. 

19.  At  No.  S3^|teth  Union  Place,  Robert 
Thomson,  Esq.  i^^H^ 

—  At  Edinbud^^pnes  Kirkwood,  sen.  Esq. 
engraver,  aged  8f^H. 

—  At  Blairhall,  Mrs  Ranaldson  Dickson. 

—  At  Salisbury  Road,  Newington,  3iiss  EUa- 
deth  Wauchope. 

—  At  Glasgow,  William  Munro,  the  inCunt  son 
of  William  Crichton,  Esq. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs.  Joan  Scruton,  relict  of 
Colin  Macfsrquhar,  Esq. 

50.  At  Hill  Square,  Mrs  Catherine  Moc^  wife  of 
the  Rev.  George  More. 

—  At  the  Manso  of  Forres,  the  Rev.  Wm.  Hayes. 
minister  of  tliat  patish. 

21.  At  Inverness,  Colonel  Munroof  Poyntifidd. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Graham  Leny,  Esq.  of  Glins, 
W.S. 

51.  At  her  AiAtr's  house  in  Edinburah,  Mtsa 
Anne  Lockhart  Muler,  third  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
Sir  WiUiam  Miller  of  Glenlee,  Bart,  one  of  the 
Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice. 

S3.  At  Leeds,  Mrs  Ann  Katherine  Thorps,  wifb 
of  Dr  Thorp,  of  tiiat  dty,  and  daughter  of  th« 
late  Dr  Gregory  Grant,  of  Edinburgh. 

—  At  hb  house,  Nch  10,  Roxburgh  Plaot.  RfCW 
bert  Pridie,  Esq.  Deacon  of  the  Inoorporation  of 
Waulkers. 

—  At  his  apartments  in  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
Edinburgh,  Mr  Anthony  B.  La  Fontaine,  assist. 
an^phykicisn  in  that  institution,  son  of  Mr  Fo«- 
talncj  merchant-clothier,  Edinburgh. 
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urn  of  J()hn  B.  Grade,  Eta.  W.  S. 

^  At  BrightuQ,  MiOor  Hugh  Fakonar,  bte  of 
Newton. 

—  At  South  Wellinirton  Place.  Glasgow.  Eleanor, 
dghth  daughter  ol  Mr  James  Miicqueen. 

—  At  her  houae,  in  Y«rk  Terrace,  Regent's 
Park,  London,  Mrs  Grant, widow  of  Charles  Grant, 
Esq.  late  one  of  the  Directon  of  the  East  India 
Company. 

24.  At  her  house,  53.  Bristo  Street.  Miss  Jean 
Daillie,  aged  15,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Matthew 
Baillie. 

^  At  Wellshot  House,  near  Glasgow,  aged  G5 
years,  Wm.  Forkmg.  Esq.  of  WellUiot. 

S5.  At  Glasgow,  Walter  M4nnes,  Esq.  of  A»- 
chenfVoc.  aged  71  years. 

—  At  Brotherton,  Miss  Isabella  Davie,  third 


daughter  of  the  deceased  John  DaTie.  Esq.  late  of 
DnHhertoii. 

i5.  At  his  house,  New  Farm,  Palkdth,  Mr  Joh^ 
Lyon.  BgcA  90  years. 

^  At  Kiiinburgh.  Elisabeth  Manr  Keir,  daugh- 
ter of  Jamcn  Keir,  Enq.  physician,  Moscow. 

—  At  PIdinburgh.  Mr  WilUam  Richardson,  wonW 
lendraper. 

■  27.  At  his  Lodge.  All  Souls  Colloce.  Oxford, 
after  a  long  illiiess,  the  Hon.  and  Kight  Kev.  Ed- 
ward L^e,  Lord  Biidiop  of  Oxford,  and  Warden 
ifi  All  SouU  College  in  that  University. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Mary  M'Lcan,  witlow  of 
J>r  Hector  M'Lean,  iMuector  of  HtMpitali. 

iMte/if,  Mrs  Byrne  (late  Miss  Bynie),  of  the 
Theatres  Royal  I)rury  Lane,  DnbUn,  and  Glas- 
gow. 


ALEXANDER  HBNDER90K,  ESQ.  OF  PRESS. 


It  is  with  fcdings  of  regret,  which  we  entertain 
hi  conamon  with  our  felluw-citiiens.  that  we  have 
to  announce  the  death  of  our  late  highly  respect- 
pA  (!hief  Magistrate.  Alexander  Uendereon,  Esq. 
of  Press.  During  the  period  in  which  Mr  Hender> 
■on  filled  the  Civic  Chair  he  had  a  serious  attack 
of  a  complaint  in  the  stomach,  the  peculiar  nature 
of  which  his  medical  attendants  never  fully  ascer- 
talned,  but  from  the  effects  of  which  he  had  hevc- 
ral  mootha  since  comi>lctely  reoovered.  A  few 
days  ago,  however,  the  complaint  relapsed  upon 
him.  and  on  Saturday  evening  the  3d  inst.,  about 
eight  o'dodi.  he  was  taken  violently  ill :  the  dis- 
continued to  increase  throughout  Sunday,  and 


until  Monday  mommg  about  one  o*clock,  when 
it  terminated  his  existence.— The  roost  remark- 
able feature  in  the  public  as  well  w  private  con- 
duct of  Mr  Henderson,  was  his  kind  and  conci- 
liatory disposition.  It  was  this  ti  uly  enviable qiu- 
lity,  tugctner  with  his  frank  and  homely  manner, 
which,  durhig  the  bustling  period  he  filled  the  ira- 

{lortant  office  of  Ix)rd  l*ro\ost  of  the  City  of  KUin- 
>urgh,  obtained  for  him  an  unpaiallelod  decree  of 
popularity,  and  not  only  neutralised  all  hostile 
feelings  towards  him,  but  convertod  into  real 
frienilship  the  mind«  of  those  who  were  mcKt  inW 
nical  to  the  views  which  it  Was  his  ol^cct  to  pro* 
mote. 


GEORGE  JABDINE,  ESQ. 


On  the  28th  January,  dic€  at  Glasgow  CoHegc, 
Geoige  Jardinc,  Esq.  Profosfor  of  Logic  in  that 
University,  in  the  Hdth  year  of  hix  age. 

Of  the  many  eminent  men  who  have  adomctl 
the  Universities  of  Scotland,  few  have  enjoyed  so 
large  a  share  of  ^mblic  respect  and  confidence. 
Endowed  with  a  vigorous  and  active  mind,  with 
great  soundness  of  judgment-Miossessing  a  dee|» 
icmo  of  the  importance  of  his  ofnce,  and  an  ardent 
desire  to  promote  the  improvement  of  his  students, 
be  devoted  himself  to  his  public  duties  with  a 
■eal.  an  activity,  and  a  faithfulnesK,  which  have 
never  been  surpassed,  and  but  rardy  equalletl. 
Directed  by  that  discernment  of  what  was  most 
useful,  and  best  suited  to  the  drcumstances  of  his 

Eib.  for  which,  through  life,  he  was  distin- 
hcd,  he,  soon  after  his  a]>pointment  in  1774, 
oduced  those  changes  hfi  the  mode  of  public 
teaching  which  rendered  bis  class  m>  kmg  a  model 
of  academical  instruction.  Retaining  what  was 
m<»8t  important  in  ancient  Logic,  and  communi- 
cating a  due  knowledge  of  its  peculiarities,  he  dis- 
misKcd  from  his  course  of  lectures  all  it*  unprofit- 
able subtleties,  directing  thMltention  of  the  youth 
to  such  views  of  the  hura^^^pd,  its  powers  and 
operatlops.  as  might  lead  ^Bfa'  proper  exercise. 


<tf  severity.  Strict  in  disdpline,  but  nerfpctly  im- 
partial, wise,  and  affectionate  in  all  that  m  re- 
quired, hi3  students  sohmittcd  with  iliii  iflilfciiii  to 
his  directions,  and  loved,  while  they  revered,  their 
instruct4>r.  Their  welfare  habitually  occupied  his 
thoughts :  and  to  improve  the  mean*  of  educntitin 
was  the  ruling  passion  of  his  life.  Warmly  attach* 
cd  to  the  interests  of  those  intrusted  to  his  charge, 
he  embraced  every  opportunity  of  imiuirting  to 
them  the  admonitiofis  of  a  father,  of  cherishiiig 
religious  prindplc  by  remindmg  them  of  their 
higher  duties,  and  guarding  them  against  thedaa- 
gers  ti>  which  they  were  exposed.  In  the  same 
spirit,  he  attended  with  them  on  the  pohiic  servi- 
ces of  religion,  directed  them  to  exerdses  suited 
Co  the  evenings  of  the  Sabbath,  and  enforced  the 
aacrcd  instrCiclions  wliich  on  that  day  they  had  re- 
ed veil. 

Such  a  teacher,  so  conducting  himself  f^r  the 
unusually  hmg  period  of  fifty  years,  could  not 
fall  to  be  the  iruitrument  of  exten>ive  usi-fulneu, 
and  to  be  remeoibcred  by  his  pupils  with  gra- 
titude and  reverence.  Acconlingly,  his  benevo- 
lent mind  was  gratifled  by  K-eing  very  numy  uf 
them  rising  to  eminence,  retaining  for  him  th(r 
rcMHTct  and  affection  of  thidr  early  days,  and  gratc- 


ahd  furnish  the  best  means  dflheir  improvement  tf\iriy  ascribing  to  the  benefit  of  his  Intitructiiins 

—But,  aware  that  truths  might  be  heard  without  that  distincticm  to  which  they  had  attained  in  the 

attention,  or  without  awakening  the  powers  of  the  various  de|»rtments  of  society, 

understanding,  and  that  the  formation  of  intelieo-  The  i)rivatc  lifti  of  this  venerable  man  was  dfs- 

ttial  and  moral  habita  is  the  first  object  of  educa-  tinguished  by  active  and  well-directed  benevo- 

tioo,  he  devised  a  practical  system  of  examina-  Iciicc — with  great  iudgnnent,  prudence,  and  per- 

ttons  and  exercises,  which  he  gradually  improved  aeverenre,  in  all  his  undertakings.  Afftetionately 


to  an  extent  that  has  seldom  been  witnessed.  Dy 
B  discriminating  sdcdion  of  topics,  he  directed 
his  students  to  the  subjects  most  deserving  thdr 
eooaideration,  while  he  awakened  thdr  curiosity, 
iustaincd  their  attention,  and  exercised  in  due 
proportion  every  faculty  of  thdr  minds.    The 

Sth  were  thus  kept  continually  alive  to  the  ob- 
I  of  study,  and  subjects  naturally  dry  and  un- 
Ttiting  were,  from  the  mamer  in  wnich  they 
were  Illustrated,  rendered  attractive,  and  prosecu- 
ted with  avidity  and  enthusiasm.  Hence,  the  Lo> 
dc  Class  of  the  University,  though  a  class  of  la- 
bour, was  always  kxAad  forward  to  with  a  feeling 
of  elevated  expectation,  an<i  the  petiod  of  its  at- 
tendance b  generally  rocolleeted  by  the  student  as 
among  the  busiest  but  the  haitpiest  years  of  his 
■caflcmieal  course. 

Few  classes  have  e^'cr  displavcd  such  order  and 
•uch  attention  to  business,  wit^  so  little  exiTdse 


tender  in  his  family— susceptible  of  flic  strongest 
attachment^-com|wssionate  to  the-unflortunate^ 
and  ever  exeriing  himsdf  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  those  around  him,  few  men  have  posaesscd 
■more  warmly,'  or  more  extensively,  the  affections 
of  his  friends.  Even  to  the  last  his  mind  retained 
a  great hortion  of  its  usual  elaiitidty  and  vigour. 
The  academical  sodetv,  which  he  had  so  long 
adorned,  preserved  to  the  end  a  firm  hold  of  his 
regard;  and»  ever  xcalous  for  the  welfkre  and 
honour  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  it  occupied 
a  great  portitm  of  his  thought  even  in  the  latest 
days  of  his  life. 

VViihin  iLH  walls  his  character  will  ever  berr- 
membcred  with  grateful  reverence,  and  his  name 
will  descend  to  oosterity  as  the  rume  of  one  «ho, 
by  his  labours,  tias  raised  its  reputation  and  ac- 
quired a  lasting  title  lo  the  gratitude  of  his  cou» 
try. 


P*-inled  by  Jama  Uallanhjm  and  Qompatiy^  Edinf'ur^fi. 
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ed  upoD  fiilaehood  and  cmr— it  m  b 
▼eiy  amaBin^  tiiiiig  that  wa  htcft  not 
a  huge  defioency  of  inhabitantt,  in- 
Btead  of  an  alamung  ■npeialwindancr. 
Thfo,  ery  dw  eokgiats,  !i '' the  age  of 
induatry^*-^'  iha  aoa  of  the  pe^le" 
— "  the  age  of  eomiort  finr  the  poor^ ! 
and  lo^  and  bdiold  I  mdmtry^  and 
the  DeopIe>  and  the  poor,  aremuoBd 
to  tne  moat  dephvaUe  penary  loid 
wretdiedneas.  Aoeordiiqf  to  erery 
principle  of  hoth^  thia  oonntrr  ong|it 
at  thu  momeBt  to  have  infinitely  more 
employment  M  He  popwlatjon,  than 
it  ever  had  at  any  fbimer  period*  The 
rilk  trade  haa  liiii  j^wiinied,  and  we 
are  baying  a  oomidftulu  murt  of  oar 
Bilka  citordgatn  for  mucn  km  than 
our  own  mannfactarera  charged  ua; 
in  conBeqaenea,  a  Urge  namber  fi 
weavers  and  durowatera  haw  loat 
their  employment.  Bat  then,  it  ia 
said,  the  commanlty^  from  the  cheap- 
ness of  the  foreign  ailka,  mast  have 
more  money  to  buy  other  things  with ; 
therefore  tne  total  efiectiTe  demand 
of  the  whole  nation  for  labour,  and 
the  produce  of  labour,  cannot  have 
been  diminiabed;  and^  of  coarse, 
these  weavera  and  throwsters  must 
be  employed  in  some  other  calling, 
while  the  produce  of  their  labour 
must  be  a  clear  addition  to  the  pub- 
lic wealdi.  The  Nayi^tion  Laws 
have  been  abolished,  and,  in  oonse- 
f  uenoe,  foceign  ships  ace  carrying  for 
us.    The  nation  must  therefore  have 

3C 


ago,  in  an  Artiele  enti- 
f  we  strongly  recommend* 
pcrnment  should  promote 

0  a  large  scale  fVom  the  sis- 
Do  we  still  hold  the  same 
Mid  the  same  opinion  on 
Got  three  jrears  together  !— 
xtaders,  m  these  days,  ex* 
Im  we  look  at  the  changes 
taken  place  in  these  three 
te  dianges  of  law  and  sys* 

1  rerenals  of  view  and 
the  Cabinet  and  Parlia* 

Inbters,  and  those  pubU- 
ii,  np  to  a  recent  period. 
It  to  rank  amidst  the  most 
imectable  ones — ^we  are 
to  rear,  that  it  is  some* 
litable  to  hold  the  same 
!ior  three  yean  in  succes- 
nheless  we  still  think  as 
St  the  commencement  of 
n  the  point  we  have  men- 
Bkewise  on  many  others, 
mbnndance  of  population 
nfined  to  Ireland ;  it  has 
9d  itself  to  En^and,  and 
ewiae.  There  is  at  pre- 
ma  excess  of  inhabitants 
[  parts  of  the  whole  Uni- 
n*  This  excess  has  as- 
spidable  an  aspect,  that 
4b  .matmnng  a  gigantic 
ijgmtion  togetxidofit. 
lAW^.titUe  of  truth  in 
li  Minkal  £oeBamy--4f 
■n  be  not  wholly  bottom- 
I. 
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more  money  to  expend  in  oiher  things ; 
of  ooone  we  totol  efibetive  demand 
for  labour  cannot  have  been  injured, 
and  the  discharged  shipwrights,  sail- 
ors,  &c.  &c  must  be  making  vast  dear 
additions  to  the  public  wealth  in  new 
calling  By  our  new  system  at  home 
and  m  the  colonics,  we  haire  added 
greatly  to  the  riches  of  some  other 
nations,  and  this  must  have  added 
greatly  to  our  trade  with  theae  nations. 
Wheat  has  been  for  some  time  as 
cheap  aa,  according  to  the  enemiea  of 
the  Com  Laws,  firee  trade  oould  ren- 
der it ;  and  this  must  have  been  vast- 
ly beneficial  to  trade  and  manufac- 
tures. We  have,  in  the  last  twelve 
months^  imported  nearly  aa  much  fo- 
idsn  com,  as,  according  to  Mr  M'« 
CuUoch,  we  shall  be  able  to  import 
with  free  trade ;  and  this  must  have 
increased  immensely  our  export  of 
manu&ctures.  The  price  of  most  ar- 
ticles has  heea  long  very  low,  and  this 
must  have  added  prodigiously  to  ma- 
nufiieturea  and  trade.  Wages  have 
fidlen  greatly,  and  this  must  have  add- 
ed greatly  to  profits.  Labour  is  so 
cheap  in  the  cotton  trade*  that  the 
profits  of  the  cotton  manufacturers 
must  be  large,  almost  bevond  calcula- 
tion. From  the  efiects  or  the  new  sys- 
tem and  accident,  we  ought  to  have^ 
taking  the  increase  of  population  into 
the  accouM  -almost  double  theem- 
plojrment  for  labour  of  what  we  ever 
Daapreviooaly. 

If  thia  be  not  the  case— if  the  re- 
verse be  the  ease— if  tradeand  manu- 
factures be  in  the  moat  unmeperous 
condition— andflf  there  be  that  excess 
of  population  fHtfeh  the  ^[Ofemment 
admita— what  are  we  to  thmk  of  that 
*^  Seiene^'  on  which  Ministers  are  a- 
vowedly  acting?  Certain  turncoat  pub- 
Ueatkma  threaten  that  time  win  speedi- 
ly overwhelm  all  who  think  aa  we  do, 
with  reftitatkm.  In  so  far  as  we  are 
eonoemed,  we  laugh  tosooro,  both  the 


threat,  and  those  who  have  nil 
Spedc  of  refutation  I— look  m 
examine  the  state  of  thecouttfe 
serve  the  decline  of  trade,  ai 
tures  and  revenue,  the  dismi 
most  every  business,  and  the 
and  misery  of  the  working 
Here  b  refutation— the  moit 
and  decisive  refutation — bnt 
whelms  the  Economists,  Mi 
and  Parliament,  and  not  oi 
It  confirms  our  prindples  and 
tions  to  the  letter.  The  oottd 
the  nation  furnishes  the  men 
and  complete  refutation  of  ' 
called  Political  Economy— of  t 
litical  Economy  on  whicn  the] 
and  Legislature  are  actii^ 
could  be  given. 

Ministers  must  have  found 
ting  forth  of  the  Emigration 
a  very  awkward  piece  of  huaine 
giving  such  splendid  descrip 
what  commerce  and  manu 
were  about  to  soar  to,  and  w 
wholesale  chan^  which  vpp 
lise  these  descnptions,  vfeni 
into  full  operation,  to  be  coai| 
confess  that  a  large  portion  of  I 
munity  had  loat,  and  oould 
cover,  its  employment,  muat  h 
almost  sa  bitter  work,  aa  the  i 
publicof  their  own  worda,ia  ft 
The  Report  is  a  moat  reniaiin 
duction.  It  in  reality,  Hum^ 
terms,  flatly  controverts  aonu 
leading  tenets  of  the  Ricaido 
and  proclaims  that  Miniatca 
ing  on  erroneous  and  ruinooi 
plek  Yet  Ministers,  while  1 
forth  a  report  like  this,  null 
sert  that  these  tenets  ana  mine 
most  tme  endwise ;  Mr  WQn 
too,  the  official  parent  of  thi 
maintaina  that  tne  emigratiai 
sanctioned  by  both,  andaveiwi 
acta  under  the  counsel  and  ini 
of  Mr  M'Culloch ! « 

According  to  the  Repoirty  d 


*  Aceording  to  the  public  prints,  Mr  WOmot  Horton  lately  inibrmed  Vm 
that  in  communicatiDg  with  Ifr  M'CuOocfa,  he  had  agreed  with  him  on  tU 
tiona.  What  a  wonderful  man  must  Mr  Wilmbt  Horton  be,  to  agree  e 
points  with  such  a  wopderftil  Economist !  A  minister  of  the  British  eospii 
that  he  consults*  and  on  thirty  different  points  agrees  with  the  man  who  ns 
if  all  oar  land-owners  should  eapend  their  incomes  abroad,  it  would  be  tiM 
the  countiy  as  their  expending  them  at  home;— that  high  prices  of  com  in 
and  Undlorid%  and  that  low  pnees  are  beneficial  to  botti;— that  the  lower* 
the  tifjbies  profits  must  be^  and  the  higher  wages  are,  the  lower  pnAts  ■■ 
that  the  colonies  of  this  cmpiie  do  it  prodigious  bjury  ;^lfait  we  eonUlii 
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of  the  lednndaney  of  population  if 
"by  its  prodttdng  a  sapply  of  labour 
in  ezcesB  as  oompwred  with  the  demand^ 
the  wages  of  labour  are  necessarily  re- 
duced to  a  mimmum,  which  is  utterly 
insufficient  to  supply  that  population 
with  those  metos  of  support  and  sub* 
sistenoe  which  are  necessary  to  secure 
a  healthy  and  satisfactory  condition  of 
the  eouimunity.** 

It  is  reaUy  very  extraordinary  that 
Ministers  should  have  put  forth  anopi* 
nion  like  this.  What  is  the  great  ob- 
ject of  the  new  system  ?  Te  carry  eom* 
petiticm  to  the  lughest  point,  in  order 
to  faring  down  prices  to  the  minimum. 
Competition  is  cried  up  in  the  most 
extravagant  manner  for  its  efficacy  in 
bringing  down  prices^  and  the  reduc- 
tion of  prices  must  necessarily  fall  al« 
most  wholly  upon  wages.  How  has  the 
reduction  in  the  price  of  silks  been  ac« 
oompliahed  ?  Mainly  by  such  a  reduc« 
tion  of  wages  as  has  rendered  them 
insufficient  for  obtaining  the  proper 
means  of  support  and  suDsistence.  The 
case  is  die  same  with  some  other  trades ; 
wages  hare  been  rendered  inadequate 
in  them  by  the  comnetition  and  low 
prices  which  are  said  to  be  so  im« 
mensely  benefidal. 
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Then  the  great  olgect  of  the  putting 
down  of  small  bank  notes  was,  to  bring, 
and  keep  down  prices.  The  abolition 
of  the  com  laws  is  advocated  on  the 
ground  that  it  will  produce  cheap  la- 
bour, and  that  high  wages  reduce  pro- 
fits and  banish  capitaL 

Here  then  is  a  gigantic  new  system 
established  to  bring  down  prices,  and 
of  necessity  wages,  to  the  minimum. 
It  sweens  away  half  the  wages  of  vari- 
ous trades,  greatly  reduces  wages  ge- 
nerally, throws  vast  numbers  of  ue 
working  classes  out  of  employment, 
and  creates  a  general  glut  of  labour. 
It  stands  upon  the  doctrines  that  h^ 
wsges  are  very  pernicious,  diat  the 
lower  they  are  the  better,  and  that  the 
cheaper  labour  is,  the  higher  profits 
will  be,  the  more  flourishing  trade  and 
manufactures  will  be,  and  the  more 
abundant  will  be  public  prosperity. 

While  Ministers  do  this  on  the  one 
hand,  on  the  other  they  bring  forward 
a  scheme  for  raising  wages.  The  cry 
is  set  up,  at  the  same  moment,  from 
the  same  lips — Wages  are  so  high, 
that  they  are  bamsning  capital  and 
ruining  trade ;  and  wages  are  so  low, 
that  they  are  grievously  injuring  the 
community ! 


naval  power  without  a  merchant-navy,— &c.  &c.  &c.     Shade  of  Pitt !  can  such 
things  be? 

If  Mr  M'ColIoeh  be  the  man  that  Ministers  think  him,  why  is  not  something  done 
for  him  ?  If  they  cannot  get  on  without  his  counsel,  why  do  they  not  place  him  at 
the  head  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  make  him  the  Irisli  Secretary  ?  It  is  a  scandal 
to  both  them  and  the  country,  that,  while  they  drag  him  forward  to  instruct  Parlia- 
mentary oommittees,  and  thus  boast  that  they  resort  to  him  for  advice,  they  leave 
him  to  piek  op  bread,  by  writing  for  periodicals,  and  giving  lectures.  He  proved 
in  bis  article  on  the  Com  Laws,  which  we  lately  noticed,  that  he  can  be  the  syco- 
phant as  well  as  the  tutor ;— that  he  can  do  their  dirty  work,  as  well  as  act  as  the 
premier. 

We  must,  in  justice  to  Mr  Wilmot  Horton,  observe^  that  he  says  Mr  M'Culloch 
is  not  to  be  believed  in  everything.  He  tells  Parliament  that  it  must  not  follow 
either  the  "  speculative  men,**  or  the  "  practical  meo."  Who,  then,  in  the  name  of 
wonder,  is  it  to  follow  ?  Mr  Wilmot  Horton,  to  be  sure.  Tliis  is  the  general  cry 
of  Ministers.  Beware  of  following  either  side,  for  both  are  wrong !  We  have  taken 
**  a  position  of  neutrality,*'  and  we  alone  are  right.  Their  scribes,  of  course,  repeat 
it.  Most  worthy  people  of  England,  we  and  our  masters— we  the  neuters — ^we  the 
nondescripts— we  the  fish  and  flesh  folks— -we  the  *<  position  of  neutrality,**^we  the 
no- side,  any-side,  e very-side  people,  are  alone  worthy  of  being  believed  in !  What 
can  the  nation  think  of  such  attempts  to  delude  it,  when  it  looks  at  the  doctrines  on 
which  ministers  avowedly  act,  and  at  what  they  have  done  ?  Putting  this  aside,  no 
man  can  observe  what  the  '*  position  of  neutrality"  system  has  produced,  without 
being  convinced  that  it  is  a  very  ruinous  one.  It  is  natural  enough  for  some  of  the 
Bsioisterial  scribes,  in  their  new  politics,  to  resort  to  the  foreign  Liberals— to  the  old 
battered  Bnonapartists,  and  revolutionists  of  France,  for  slang  terms;  but  the  cry 
of  Ultra !  will  do  no  longer.  The  British  people  wilt  mark  and  resent  the  insult,  but 
they  will  not  be  deluded  by  the  sophistry. 
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Do  wd  say  this,  to  carp  andquib- 
ble?  We  Bbonld  disdain  it.  We  say 
ity  because  the  matter  is  of  vital  im- 
portance. It  is  essential  that  the  na« 
tion  shoald  know  what  principles  Mi- 
nisters are  acting  upon^  and  tnat  they 
should  act  upon  some  certain  and  de- 
fined principles.  Our  conviction  is, 
that  they  do  not  understand  what 
they  are  doing — that  they  are  very 
poorly  acquainted  with  the  *'  philoso- 
phy" which  they  profess  to  practise — 
that  they  have  studied  very  imper- 
fectly the  political  economy  by  which 
they  say  they  are  guidea.  Labour 
cannot  be  both  cheap  and  dear  at  the 
same  moment :  and  its  cheapness,  or 
deamess,  cannot  be  both  beneficial 
and  pernicious  at  the  same  moment. 
iBither  adhere  to  the  Ricardo  doc- 
trines, or  abandon  them. 

An  advance  in  wages  cannot  benefit 
the  surplus  inhabitants,  because  they 
have  no  wages  to  be  advanced.  And 
what  would  be  the  effect  of  an  ad- 
vance of  wages  in  the  silk  trade,  and 
other  interests  similarly  circumstan- 
ced ?  It  would  thrpw  their  trade  into 
the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  ruin 
them  by  raising  prices.  A  change  of 
law  has  placed  various  trades  in  such 
circumstances,  that  they  must  either 
have  labour  at  starvation  wages,  or  be 
destroyed  by  outlandish  competitors ; 
no  matter  whether  population  be  re- 
dundant or  deficient,  labour  cannot 
be  employed  by  these  trades  save  at 
such  wages.  Is  it  not  very  extraor- 
dinary in  Ministers  to  make  Such  a 
change  of  law,  and  then  to  bring  for- 
ward a  plan  to  raise  wages  ?  And  is 
it  not  disingenuous  to  charge  the  bad- 
ness of  wages  wholly  upon  excess  of 
population?  We  are,  it  seems,  to 
nave  low  prices,  and  high  wages ;  the 
master  is  to  starve,  whue  the  servant 
is  to  have  abundance.  Alas !  the  day 
of  bubbles  is  not  yet  over. 

And  then  Mr  M'Culloch  sanctioni 
this  scheme  for  raising  wages !  The 
very  man  who  maintains  that  high 
wages  are  ruinous  to  trade  and  manu- 
factures— ^that  high  wa^  were  the 
cause  why  so  much  capital  was  sent 
out  of  the  country  in  ld25 — ^that  the 
price  of  labour  is  regulated  by  corn, 
and  not  by  ^^Vffy  ^nd  demand — that 
a  low  rate  or  labour  is  essential  for 
causing  commerce  and  manufactures 
to  flourish — this  very  man,  we  say, 
sanctions  this  scheme  for  raising  the 
price  of  labour.  This  wonderful  £co- 
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uomlst  and  Philosopher,  after  proietU 
ing  that  if  labour  be  driven  from  one 
ofling,  it  can  always  find  employment 
in  another — ^and  that  the  new  system 
and  the  reduction  of  wheat  to  its  pre- 
sent price,  must  prodigiously  multiply 
emplojrment  for  labour— now  stands 
forward  to  vouch  that  the  silk  wea- 
vers, shipwrights,  seamen,  &c  &c 
whom  the  new  system  has  dqirived 
of  work,  cannot  be  employed  in  other 
callings,  and  that  this  new  system  and 
cheap  bread  must  greatly  diminish 
employment  for  labour.  No  sooner 
are  wages  brought  to  tiiat  point  at 
which,  according  to  his  doctrines, 
they  ought  to  can  all  idle  capital  into 
trade,  and  almost  fill  the  whole  earth 
with  our  manufactures,  than  he  sends 
forth  the  cry.  Up  wiiii  your  wages, 
for  these  low  ones  will  ruin  you  1  No 
sooner  are  the  changes  made  which  he 
declares  will  carry  oommeroe  and  ma- 
nufactures to  an  unexampled  height 
of  prosperity,  than  he  proclaims.  You 
have  a  vast  excess  of  iK^iilatioii,  which 
you  will  never  be  able  to  employ  at 
nome ;  your  commerce  and  mamuao- 
tures  cannot  be  raised  from  their  pre- 
sent depression  so  as  to  employ  more 
labour,  and  your  only  resouroe  is  to 
send  your  surplus  inhabitants  to  joax 
colonies !  Oh  fie,  Mr  M'CuUoch  1  Qfa 
fie !  This  tearing  to  pieces  of  your 
own  unerring  science  is  dreadfuL  This 
teaching  of  one  set  of  prindplee  to  the 
shopmen  and  apprentices  of  Cockaigee, 
and  of  a  directly  opposite  set  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  will  utterly  ruin 
you !  This  confession  to  Parliunent, 
that  the  Ricardo  Political  Economy, 
your  own  books  and  lecture^  and  the 
Political  £oanomy  of  the  Edinboigh 
Review,  are  a  tissue  of  puerile  Ikbks, 
will  make  you  the  laughing-stock  of 
every  schoolboy. 

That  there  is  a  very  great  exeess  of 
inhabitants  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
that  the  excess  has  beoi  in  a  very 
great  degree  produced  by  the  new  sys- 
tem, and  that  this  system  will  socm 
largely  increase  it  by  throwing  a  vast 
additional  number  of  people  ont  of 
employment,  are  matters  whidi  we 
hold  to  be  unquestionable.  Puttfa^ 
the  causes  out  of  sight,  it  is  certain, 
that  if  this  excess  be  not  removed,  it 
will  soon  have  the  most  calamitons 
efibcts  on  the  whole  community ;  and, 
of  course,  it  is  imperiously  necessary, 
that  the  State  should  take  measures 
for  its  removal.    We  warmly  applaud 
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OofCTwniPt  for  itt  wtlliDgness  to  take 
Midi  BMiiinM^  however  ttrengly  we 
wmj  cennrs  il  for  the  riiare  it  has 
Wa  IB  rendering  them  needful 

The  queedon.  What  ahould  these 
mwMWirre  be  ?  will  admit  of  much  di- 
'nxutj  of  opinion.  We  would  ear- 
nestly adyiae  that  oar  own  shipwrights 
and  sramea^  silk  weavers  and  throws* 
ten,  gloTO  makers,  farmers,  and  hus- 
baadiy  labourers,  &c.  ^.,  should  be 
CMfdoTod  instead  of  fibreign  ones- 
thai  the  SUte  should  reaftere  to  its 
idk  and  starving  ohildren,  the  em« 
ployment  which  it  has  tiJcen  from 
them  and  given  to  foreigners.  This, 
'without  the  ooet  of  a  forming,  would 
immediately  remove  a  vast  part  of  the 
eioeas.  Such  advice  will  not  be  list- 
enedto;  therefore  we  must  proceed  to 
other  measures. 

It  may  be  taken  as  an  incontestable 
axiom,  uiat  if  the  surplus  inhabitants 
ooidd  be  pennanently  and  profitably 
rod  at  home,  their  being  so  em- 
would  be  in  every  respect  in- 
ly move  advantageous  to  the 
Stale,  than  their  being  sent  to  any  of 
the  Cfilonies.  It  follows  from  this, 
thai  no  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to 
send  them  to  the  Colonies,  until  it  bo 
satiaftetorily  shown,  that,  to  employ 
thsm  ijermanently  and  profitably  at 
home,  IS  an  impossibility.  Now,  what 
do minislers recommend?  Emigration 
only.  Have  they  then  ascertained  that 
no  canployment  at  home  can  be  found  ? 
Have  they  enquired  whether  any  ca- 
nals can  be  cut,  any  bogs  can  be  drain- 
ed, &e«  &a  in  Irdaod ;  and  whether 
any  waste  or  light  lands  can  be  im- 
pfovod  in  England  and  Scotland,  so  as 
to  give  permanent  and  profitable  em- 
ployment to  the  whole,  or  any  part,  of 
the  excess  of  population?  We  fear  not; 
at  any  mte,  no  proofs  exist  that  they 
havedsneso.  A  great  error  was  com- 
mitted in  the  formation  of  the  Emi- 
gration Committee.  It  ought  to  have 
been,  not  what  it  is,  but  a  Committee 
to  enquire  into  the  means  of  providing 
employment  for  the  unemployed  part 
of  the  oommunity.  It  would  then 
have  poflsessed  the  sbility  which  it 
now  possesses  for  examining  the  ques- 
tien  of  emigration ;  and  it  could  like- 
wise have  examined  any  oUier  means 
whatever  of  providing  employment. 

It  is  demonstrable  that  if  a  large 
nnmberof  theidlc  inluibitants  could  be 
pennanently  employed  in  raising  agri- 
culliural  produce,  the  quantity  of  such 


nroduco  which  they  might  riaise^  eould 
be  thrown  upon  the  market  without 
dttng  any  injury  in  regard  to  prices ; 
whilo  they  would  give  empbyment  to 
slmost  anjequal  number  more  in  trade 
and  manufactures.  Thus,  if  900,000 
of  these  inhabitants  were  so  employed 
in  agriculture,  their  produce  would 
find  a  good  market ;  and  tb^  would 
directly  and  indirectly  in  all  ways 
provideemployment  to  nearly  900,000 
artisans,  mechanics,  and  town-labour-* 
era.  By  providing  employment  for  the 
first  900,000,  Government  wouM  pro- 
vide it  for  nearly  900,000  more,  with- 
out being  at  any  cost  or  trouble. 

Is  it  impossiUe  for  the  Government 
to  do  this  ?  There  are  in  the  United 
Kingdom  as  many  millions  of  acres  of 
waste  land,  and  land  only  partially 
cultivated,  as  would  afford  permanent 
employment  to  perhaps  more  than  a 
million  of  souls— and  there  are  many 
millions  of  capital  which  cannot  find 
employment-— is  it  impossible  for  Mi- 
nisters to  convert  this  land  and  capi- 
tal into  the  means  of  employing  the 
redundant  population,  without  ]i\ju» 
ring  the  pecuniary  affidrs  of  the  state  ? 
We  say,  no !  we  say  that  it  would  he» 
very  possible  for  them  to  do  this,  if  it 
were  only  possible  to  drive  them  Arom 
their  blind  subserviency  to  the  doc- 
trines of  such  people  as  Mr  M'Col- 
loch.  These  people  oracularly  pro- 
claim, that  to  cultivate  our  waste  and 
poor  lands  would  be  contrary  to  every 
principle  of  political  economy;  and 
without  proof  or  inquiry— with  the 
credulity  of  boarding-school  misses— 
the  successors  of  sudi  men  as  Pitt, 
Burke,  and  Fox,  believe  in  the  silly 
nonsense. 

An  individual  diffi*rs  very  widely 
from  a  nation,  and  yet  it  may  oflten 
be  very  advantageous  to  him,  to  em- 
ploy large  sums  of  money  for  other 
purposes  than  the  enlaiging  of  hia  in- 
come. He  may  be  at  ^^eat  expense  in 
rebuilding  his  mansion,  or  buying 
election  influence,  or  obtaining  a  seat 
in  Parliament,  &c.,  and  still  set  very 
wisely.  In  a  nation,  it  may  frequent- 
ly be  ruinous  folly  to  refuse  to  make 
a  great  expenditure,  and  to  incur 
heavy  debts,  merely  because  it  may 
thereby  injure  its  wealth  and  revenue 
of  the  moment.  If  this  country  could 
buy  profitable  employment  for  ever, 
not  in  its  Colonies,  out  at  home,  for  an 
additional  two  mil  lions  of  population, 
at  the  price  of  forty,  sixty,  or  ci^t^ 
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millions  of  poands,  it  would  be,  look-  of  bringing  tbem  under  the  ^ong^, 
ing  at  ridhes,  revenoej  trade,  jwwer,  they  could  for  ever  afterwards  be  pro- 
naval  and  military,  and  influence,  fitably  cultivated  by  tbe  ordinanr  sya- 
tfae  best  and  cheapest  purchase  that  terns  of  tillage,  and  they  would  soon 
ever  was  made.  Such  a  purchase  may  ^  reach  an  average  poipt  of  fertiliu. 
be  made  by  this  country  at  this  mo-  These  soils  are  now  comparatively 
ment.  worthless;  thev  support  scarcely  any 

Amidst  the  gigantic  blunders  com-  population,  and  they  yield  very  little 
mitted  by  these  mfidlible  people,  the  produce ;  in  so  far  as  they  are  let,  the 
Economists,  those  which  they  make  rent  laid  on  them  is  in  a  great  degree 
touching  our  waste  and  light  land  hold  paid  by  the  better  land  to  whidi  they 
the  first  rank.  From  what  they  say,  are  attached.  Let  us  now  enquire  how 
it  would  seem  that  this  land  requires  far  it  would  be  practicable  and  bene- 
the  application  of  much  more  capital  ficial  for  the  State  to  bring  them  into 
yearly,  and  much  more  expensive  cul-  r^^ular  cultivation, 
ture,  than  the  good  land ;  and  is  more-  First,  touching  the  practicability, 
over  incapable  of  improvement.  The  Government  mignt  take  the  land  at 
truth  is,  Uiat  so  far  as  regards  manure,  ito  present  trifling  annual  worth,  on 
if  from  five  to  ten  or  fifteen  pounds'  a  long  lease  of  forty  or  sixty  years,  io 
worUi  per  acre  were  laid  on  this  land,  the  way  in  which  ground  is  taken  on 
it  would  at  once  yield  payins  crops ;  building  leases.  In  many  cases,  very 
and  it  would  soon  afterwards,  with  large  masses  of  such  land  may  be 
merely  the  manure  produced  by  itself,  found,  which  each  belong  to  one  pro- 
reach  a  fair  degree  of  fertility.  Whe-  prietor.  In  most  viUages,  the  land 
ther  our  waste  and  light  lands  be  un-  next  the  villa^  is  the  best ;  itisna- 
cultivated  from  the  want  of  draining,  dually  worse  m  proportion  to  its  dis- 
or  of  manure,  or  of  enclosing,  or  from  tance  from  the  village,  until,  at  the 
any  other  cause,  an  expenditure  upon  boundary,  it  is  very  bad,  and  is  little 
them  of  frvmi  five  to  twenty  pounds  cultivated.  The  cnief,  and  often  tbe 
4>er  acre,  would  immediately  bring  solecauseof  this  is,  the  farmers  dwell 
them  into  profitable  cultivation.  We  in  the  village ;  they  are  a  mile,  or  per- 
of  course  speak  generally,  and  deny  haps  two,  from  their  most  distant  land; 
not  exceptions.  The  Infambles  assert  and  in  consequence  of  the  distance 
that  these  lands  would  have  been  cul-  this  land  receives  scsrcely  any  of  their 
tivated  before  this,  had  they  been  manure.  To  travel  round  tne  bonn- 
worthy  of  it ;  they  have  so  far  bewil-  dary  line  of  a  parish,  a  good  de^th  of 
dered  themselves  with  their  grada-  land  might  be  taken  on  each  aide  of 
tions  of  fertility,  that  they  imagine  the  circle,  which  is  at  present  very 
the  uncultivated  land  must  of  neces-  mrtially  and  unprofitab^r  cultivateo. 
sity  be  of  worse  ouality  than  the  worst  Five  hundred  acres  of  sucn  land  might 
of  the  cultivated  land  was  of,  when  its  often  be  taken  in  this  manner  mm 
culture  was  be^n.  They  are  greatly  each  parish,  without  materially  in- 
mistaken.  This  land  has  not  been  juring  the  present  occupiers;  as  it 
brou^t  under  the  plough,  because  it  would  commonly  be  taken  from  the 
required,  from  some  reason  or  other,  holders  of  large  nrms.  At  particnlsr 
a  greater  first  outlay  than  other  land  points,  which  are  a  great  distance 
of  the  same  quality ;— or  because  its  from  a  villsge,  or  where  the  bound- 
owner  was  too  poor  or  careless  to  drain,  aries  of  three  villages  meet,  parods, 
enclose,  or  build;— or  because  the  comprehending  from  1000  to  9000 
whole  land  of  the  parish  remained  un-  acres,  might  be  obtained.  Liand  so 
enclosed  ;^<nr  because  it  was  disad-  obtained  would  generally  belong  to 
vantageoosly  situated  in  respect  of  various  proprietors, 
roads  and  maricets ;— or  because  it  was  In  dealing  with  the  proprietors,  we 
in  the  hands  of  poor  and  unskilful  imagine  there  would  be  but  litUe  dif- 
cultivators  ;^nd  not  because  it  was  ficulty.  They  would  reodve  at  tbe 
of  worse  quality  than  other  waste  and  first,  perhaps,  somewhat  more  rent 
light  land  taken  into  cultivation.  than  they  now  reodve ;  and  there 

Our  uncultivated  waste  and  light  would  be  the  certainty  that  tbe  vahie 

soils  therefore,   generally   speaking,  of  their  land  would  be  very  greatly 

would  require  no  continued  course  of  increased.    Many  of  them,  if  Govern- 

expensive  culture.  If  a  certain  outhiy  mcnt  would  lay  down  the  plan,  and 

wetc  wade  upon  them  at  the  moment  take  the  lead,  would  allot,  fence,  build, 
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Hid  imvme,  at  theii  own  ooat.    An 

act  of  PariiMnent  could  remove  all  !&•  .__,  ^ ,  .._ „„, 

^  and  other  obatructioDB.  The  land  th»  Und  taken  by  the  GOTemment 

taken  fnm  each  could  be  kept  aepaa  should  be  divided  inio  aiDiJl  ftnns. 

rale ;  and  by  buying,  Belling,  and  ex-  Tbe  amalleat  ihould  contain  u  much 

dutUDDK,  mattm  eould  be«aiily  ma-  land  aa  would  keep  the  occluder  csn- 

naged  in  mard  to  ownenhip.  Etantly  employed,  and  enable  him  to 

In  Temrdlo  the  diviaion  of  the  land,  keep  a  couple  of  horsea ;  it  ihould  oaom 

we  ihould  atninglv  object  to  it«  being  tain  not  1cm  than  forty  acre*.    Thit 

cut  into  Tery  small  portiona.    Weare  applies  generally,  and  exceptions  might 

not  friendly  to  what  ia  called  the  Cot-  be  made  in  tttoxa  of  tboie  who  could 

tage  System.  A  good  large  garden  and  combine   some   other  faumneH  with 

orchard  generally  contain  a«  much  their  fanning.    An  allotment  of  five, 

land  aa  a  labourer  can  manage  well,  ten,  or  fifteen  acres,  m!^t  be  made 

and  they  too  often  contain  mote.    If  for  the  innk^per,  batcher,  &c    Xha* 

a  man  occupy  from  three  to  ten  or  land  ihould  be  cut  into  proper  piopora 

fifteen  aaea  of  arable  land,  he  cannot  tiooa  of  farms,  containing  from  tiatj 

afford  to  keep  hotaei  to  culti7ate  it,  to  one  hundred  acres.    Proper  ezcep> 

and  turn  hia  straw,  &e.  into  manure ;  tions  might  be  made ;  but  tne  general 

and  it  will  not  half  employ  him.  He  rule  should  be  to  gire  to  none  more 

manages  it  iU,  and  atarvea  upon  it,  if  than  one  hundred  acres.    It  must  be 

it  fonn  his  sole  or  main  dependence,  home  in  mind,  that  we  would  not  lei 

We  recommend  those  to  look  at  the  commend  any  landowner  to  divide  his 

amall  occupiers  of  Ireland,  who  ima-  estate  in  this  manner ;  we  speak  thus 

gine,  that  if  a  labourer  occupy  three  solely  of  land  to  be  taken  by  the  Go^ 

or  four  aetea  of  land,  he  will  always  vemment,  and  with  reference  to  the 

lire  in  plenty.    The  dividing  of  the  condition  of  the  country.    Such  a  di- 

land  into  small  allotments  would  con-  vision  of  the  land  would  not  create 

aign  the  occniHera  to  penury,  idleness,  more  thanaproper  proportion  of  small 

and  their  concomitants,  and  would  farms,  lookio^atthesul^ectpolitiGal' 

m».<D  >«...>  .u....i..:.,...i»  ».  g  perpe-  ly,  or  otherwise. 

labon.  The  important  ii 

id  ought  now  be  considered, 
o  be  divided  into  loo  laige  albt-  A  landowner  has  only  rent  to  look 
meniB.  Speaking  of  farms  in  general,  to  for  a  return,  if  he  expend  money  in 
our  opinion  is,  that  the?  ought  to  the  improvement  of  his  land;  hia  ex- 
comprehend,  from  two  numbed  to  penditure  must  therefore  be  ROvemed 
four  hundred  acres,  according  to  qua-  Dv  the  amount  of  rent  he  is  likely  to 
lity.  The  occupier  of  a  thousand  obtain.  The  State  is  differently  cir- 
acrea,  or  more,  of  arable  land,  rarely  cumslanced.  A  considerable  part  of 
cultivates  it  to  the  best  advantage,  the  moneyitmigbtexpeudinbuilding 
He  makes  his  leed-time  and  harrest  and  fencing,  would  return  to  it  in  the 
■o  long,  that  he  gets  much  of  hia  seed  shape  of  duties.  It  would  not  only 
into  the  ground  too  late,  and  his  crop  have  the  benefit  of  the  improved  rent, 
au£^  great  waste ;  great  waste  takea  but  it  would  have  the  bdieflt  (£  the 

flace   in  his  management  generally,  taxes  paid  by  the   new   population, 

alt  tically  considered,  a  proper  iprink-  which  it  would  practically  create;  and 

lii^  of  large  forms  is  benendsL   The  it  would  have  the  benefit  of  the  addi- 

occu^en  of  snch  farms  are  wealthy  tional  power  which  this  new  popula- 

meu  ;  they  give  dignity  and  respecta-  tion  would  eive  it. 
bility  to  the  farmers  as  a  body,  and        New  buildings  aud  fences  would  be 

they  form  a  connecting  link  between  necessary  for  each  farm.  We  will  inp> 

this  body  and  the  gentry.  On  the  same  pose  that  the  cost  of  these,  and  of  maa 

ground,  a  proper  sprinkling  of  small  nure,  would  be  on  the  avoage  fifteen 

fiinns  is  beneficial.    The  occupiers  of  pounds  per  acre.    We  will  suppose, 

audi  &rms  form  the  connecting  link  further,  that  the  Government  could 

between  the  farmers  and  husbandry  take  five  miHions  of  acres  for  £itj 

labouiera.     Such   farms  frequently  yeare,  at  six  shillings  per  acre  on  Uie 

enable  the  huabandry  sorant  to  leave  average ;  and  that  it  would  bring  this 

hia  aerritode,  and  in  time  to  became  ■  extent  into  culture  in  five  yean,  at 

Urge  and  rti^ectable  fanner.  the  rate  of  one  million  of  aoe>  n* 
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hubIIj.  The  cost  of  dii«  would  be  fif- 
teen millions  yearly^  and  seventy-flYC 
milliont  in  tlie  fiye  years. 

If  the  state  riiould  borrow  the  se- 
Tenty-five  millions  at  four  per  cent, 
the  mterest  would  be  tlnee  millions ; 
to  this  the  rent  paid  for  the  land  would 
have  to  be  added,  vie.  L.  1,500,000. 
the  total  annual  charge  wotdd  there- 
fore be  L.MOO,000.  When  the  build- 
ings  and  fences  should  be  completed, 
and  one-fourth  of  each  fium  should  be 
manured,  the  land  would  let  readily 
on  lease  for  fourteen  years,  at  ten  shil- 
*lhigs  per  acre;  the  annual  receipts 
would  therefore  be  L.2,500,000 ;  for 
the  first  fbmrteen  years,  the  state  would 
iMtre  to  pay  annually  L.!2,000,000  more 
dun  it  would  receiTe. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  money 

[pended  in  builmng  materials  and 
labour  would  immediately  return  back 
to  the  state  in  the  shape  of  duties. 
Etery  ten  acres  of  the  land  would  sup- 
port upon  them  at  least  one  soul ;  the 
whole  would  therefore  support  half  a 
million  of  souls.  These  would  give 
employment  to  about  half  a  million 
more  souls  in  manufactures  and  trade. 
The  land  would  therefore  reaUy  give 
employment  to  a  million  of  people. 
If  these  people  at  present  draw  from 
the  poor  rates  and  cnarity  two  pounds 
per  annum  each,  the  community  would 
be  relieved  from  as  great  a  burden  on 
the  one  hand,  as  it  would  have  imposed 
on  it  on  the  other.  If,  in  addition, 
they  should  be  enabled  to  pay  two 
pounds  per  annum  more  of  taxes  each, 
the  community  would  gain  two  mil- 
lions annuallv. 

We  arc  quite  sure,  that  even  in  the 
first  fourteen  years  the  State  would 
gain,  and  not  lose.  The  expenditure 
would  swell  out  the  revenue,  and  di- 
minish the  poor  rates,  so  far  as  to  ren- 
der the  imposition  of  new  taxes  unne- 
cessary. The  expenditure  of  only  ten 
millions  a-year,  m  building  and  fen- 
cing, would  have  a  wondeiriil  and  in- 
stantaneous effect  in  providing  em- 
ployment for  the  redundant  popula- 
tion. Putting  aside  the  duties  which 
the  State  would  merely  pay  to  itself, 
the  diief  part  of  the  money  would  be 
expended  on  labour ;  most  of  the  ar- 
ticles bought  with  it,  would  be  from 
first  to  last  the  productions  of  this 
cocuitry.  It  would  at  once  set  to  woric 
an  immense  number  of  the  husbandry 
labourers  in  rearing  the  quick  wood  and 
treesj  planting  them,  and  making  the 
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posts  and  rails,  carting  the  Tvious 
articles^  making  roads,  ftc;  and  it 
would  likewise  set  to  work  on  iuimeiMe 
number  of  brickmakers,  tilemaken, 
bricklayers,  joiners,  riaziers,  riav  and 
iron  manumcturers,  &&  &c.  It  would 
create  a  vast  mass  of  employment  in 
every  jrart  of  the  country. 

If  any  man  should  say  diat  it  ought 
not  to  be  done,  because,  whatever  it 
might  add  to  the  State's  income,  it 
would  add  two  millions  to  its  jeidy 
expenditure,  we  wo^ld  disdain  to  hold 
with  him  any  argument.  If  this  coun- 
try, by  adding  ten  milliona  to  its  ex- 
penditure, could  add  fifteen  milfions 
to  its  income,  the  efiect  of  this  would 
be,  not  to  raise,  but  to  reduce  its  tax- 
es.   Upon  this  we  stand. 

In  tne  second  fourteen  years,  the 
land  would  let  for  fifteen  shilliiiga  per 
acre.  We  will,  however,  say,  t&t  on 
the  average  of  years  after  the  first 
fourteen,  it  would  let  for  the  remain- 
ing forty-six  at  one  pound  per  acte. 
In  letting,  while  rack-rents  ought  to 
be  avoided,  fair  and  full  ones  ought 
to  be  demanded. 

For  the  first  fourteen  years,  there- 
fore, the  State  would  have  to  pay  an- 
nually for  the  land  two  millions  more 
than  It  would  receive.  There  is,  how- 
ever, what  in  our  judgment  amounts 
to  positive  proof,  that  it  would  re- 
ceive, in  additional  duties  and  taxes, 
more  than  two  millions ;  and  that  it 
would  in  these  years  be  a  gainer.  In 
the  last  forty-six  years,  the  State 
would,  on  the  average  of  the  whole 

Scriod,  receive  annuiuly  for  the  land 
vc  millions,  while  it  would  only 
have  to  pay  four  millions  and  a  half. 
Here  would  be  a  direct  sinking  fond 
of  half  a  million  annually,  created  for 
the  discharge  of  the  debt.  Assuming 
that  the  land  would  convert  one  mil- 
lion of  paupers,  who  are  now  in  rea- 
lity tax-receivers,  into  efficient  tax- 
payers, and  that  these  would  contri- 
Dute  three  pounds  each  per  annum,  a 
real  sinking  fund  would  be  created 
of  L.3,500,000  yearly.  The  additional 
rent  paid  by  the  State  would  be  chief- 
ly expended  in  consumption.  Accord- 
ing to  the  late  and  present  concUtioD 
of  the  money-market,  the  money  bor- 
rower! would  be  that  whidi  could  not 
find  other  employment,  save  such  as 
would  be  ruinous  both  to  its  owners 
and  the  community.  The  buiiowh^g 
of  the  money  wouki  have  a  wholesome 
effect  ill  keeping  up  the  rate  of  inte- 
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Kst  throogh  the  ooantry  at  the  pro*  of  the  manure  would  put  in  motion  a 

per  itandara — ^in  enabling  the  reduc-  gigantic  mass  of  labour, 

tion  of  the  public  debt  to  be  made  on  The  tenants  should  be  exclusively 

better  terms— in  diecldn^  injurious  selected    Arom   husbandry   servants, 

apecolations— and  in  addmg  greatly  working  farmers,  and    the  sons  of 

to  the  incomes  of  a  vast  number  of  working   farmers,   having   sufficient 

money-lenders.    Upon  the  whole,  we  capital.    Care  ought  to  be  taken  ihat 

imaffine  that  the  real  annual  sinking  each  should  be  a  very  frugal,  indus« 

ftind  woold  not  be  much  less  than  trious  man ;  and  that  his  bdng  ac« 

five  millions.  cepted  as  a  tenant  would  occasion  a 

A  loan  of  this  kind  would  be  wholly  vacancy  for  a  labourer  in  the  place  he 
different  tram  a  war  loan.  The  Utter  should  leave.  The  tenants  should  be 
is  nearly  all  annihilated  in  consump-  bound  to  the  best  systems  of  monage- 
tion  in  the  first  year,  and,  instead  of  ment ;  this  would  hdve  very  beneficial 
yielding  a  revenue  afterwards,  it  im-  effects  in  difiusing  agricultural  know- 
poses  a  heavy  burden.  Its  operation  ledge,  as  bad  systems  stiU  prevail  in 
18  not  to  create,  but  to  injure  the  m&ny  parts  of  the  country. 
means  of  its  repayment.  When  it  is  The  whole  should  be  confided  to  a 
repaid,  an  investment  for  money  to  Board  of  Agriculture.  The  borrowed 
its  amount  is  destroyed  in  a  country  money  should  be  kept  separate  fVom 
having  an  excess  of  capital ;  its  re-  the  public  debt,  and  under  the  ma« 
payment  may  do  mighty  mischief  by  nagemcnt  of  this  Board, 
producing  such  an  excess.  But  in  We  mean  what  we  have  said  as  no« 
such  a  loan  as  we  recommend,  the  thing  more  than  a  rough  and  hasty 
money,  instead  of  being  annihilated,  outline.  We  do  not  say  thaf  tho 
would  be  preserved  and  greatly  in-  State  ougjht  to  take  five  millions  of 
creased  in  amount ;  it  would  at  the  acres,  and  expend  seventy-five  mil- 
first  create  the  means  for  paying  its  lions  of  money  ;  we  haVe  merely  ta- 
interest ;  instead  of  being  a  public  ken  this  quantity  and  sum  to  reason 
burden,  it  would  soon  form  a  source  from.  If,  however,  the  plan  were 
of  revenue,  and  provide  the  means  for  carried  into  effect  on  a  very  small 
its  repayment ;  and  previously  to  its  scale,  it  would  yield  very  little  bene* 
being  repaid,  it  would  create  an  in-  fit ;  and  this  applies  equally  to  the 
vestment  for  capital  to  far  more  than  plan  of  emigration.  The  moving  pow-i 
its  amount.  It  would  add  several  mil-  er  must  be  great  in  proportion  to  its 
•lions  annually  to  the  income  of  the  work,  to  be  of  any  value ;  the  evil  is 
community  and  of  the  State  for  ever,  gigantic,  therefore  the  means  for  re- 
It  would,  moreover,  increase  very  moving  it  must  be  gigantic  too,  to  be 
greatly  the  trade,  manufactures,  and  effectual.  It  would  be  as  wise  to  sup- 
power  of  the  nation.  pose,  that  the  abstraction  of  a  few 

If  it  should  be  necessary  or  expe-  thousand  buckets  of  water  would  dry 

dient,  the  leases  might  be  advantage-  the  Thames,  as  to  suppose  that  the 

oualy  sold  after  the  first  few  years,  giving  of  employment  to  a  few  thou- 

towards  the  discharge  of  the  debt,  sand  people  would  rid  us  of  redun- 

They  would  always  be  marketable,  dant  population, 

and  would  form  an  excellent  invest-  Now,  granting  that  the  State  would 

ment  to  capitalists.  expend  a  few  millions  more  than  it 

It  would  not  be  necessary  for  the  would  receive  back  again  from  the 

State  to  manure  more,  at  the  most,  rents  and  sale  of  leases — granting  that 

than  one-fourth  of  each  farm  in  the  it  would  lose  in  this  respect  ten,  twen- 

firat  year;  it  m^t  afterwards  ma-  ty,  or  thirty  millions — ^it  would  still 

nure  one-eighth  more  yearly,  until  it  be  upon  the  whole  a  mighty  gainer, 

shoold  g^  through  the  whole.    Ma-  If  it  could  buy  for  thirty  millions  pro- 

nure  of  one  kind  or  another  might  be  fitable  employment  for  an  additional 

mrocured  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  million  of  inhabitants,  and  all  the  re* 

Bones  form  an  excellent  manure  for  venue,  trade,  power,  &c.  which  these 

lidit  land ;  and  immense  quantities  of  inhabitants  would  yield  it,  for  ever,  it 

these  have,  of  late  years,  been  import-  would  make  a  most  beneficial  bargain, 

ed  fttnn  some  foreign  countries.   They  We  must  now  say  something  to 

OQuld  be  procured  to  almost  any  ex-  prevent  the  simple  nonsense  touching 

tent    in   London,  and   other    large  the  pernicious  efiects  of  cvaMx^^v^v. 

places.    The  collecting  and  cairying  poor  lamlsfnjmXjewclViTQircv  V\  c 
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faces.  In  what  we  have  said  of  rent^ 
we  have  spoken  on  the  assumption 
that  corn  wiU  fetch  the  prices  which 
Ministers,,  in  their  new  plan,  call  re- 
munerating ones.*  Whether  this 
plan  will  do  what  its  parents  assert, 
nas  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter ;  it 
is  laid  down,  that  the  occupiers  of  our 
best  and  average  land  ought  to  obtain 
certain  prices ;  and  if  these  piioes  can 
be  obtamed,  the  poor  land  which  we 
advise  to  be  cultivated,  will  pay  the 
rent  we  have  named.  What  we  re- 
commend would  therefore  produce  no 
rise  of  prices. 

But  then  it  is  said,  that  if  the  sur* 
plus  inhabitants  be  sent  to  the  Colo- 
nies, they  will  be  fixed  upon  land  of 
**  the  first  quality."  A  report  drawn 
up  by  a  pupil  of  Mr  M'Ciuloch  must 
of  necessity  be  hugelv  scienfi/w,  and 
the  Emigration  one  taxes  especial  care 
to  announce  that  the  Colonial  land  is 
of  ^'  the  first  quality."  Common  peo- 
ple will  perhaps  smile  to  find  the  land 
of  our  North  American  possessions  so 
characterised.  Granting  that  the  Co- 
lonial land  is  of  ''  the  first  quality," 
where  is  the  proof  that  the  cmture  of 
it  would  be  more  profitable  to  the  oo 
cupier,  than  the  culture  of  our  light 
land  at  home  in  the  way  we  have 
named  ?  Good  land  is  not  all  that  a 
farmer  needs;  he  wants  a  good  mar- 
ket likewise.  The  one  is  of  small 
worth  to  him  without  the  other. 

Now,  what  will  this  Colonial  land 
of  "  the  first  qualitv  "  produce  ?  Ac- 
cording to  the  evidence  appended  to 
the  report,  it  will  yield  from  twenty 
ta  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre, 
when  first  cultivated.  It  will  only 
yield  so  much  as  this  at  the  com- 
mencement, and  afterwards  it  will 
only  yield— what?  twenty,  sixteen, 
and  twelve  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre ! 
Land  like  this  is  gravely  stated  to  be 
of  "  the  first  quality,"  not  only  by  re- 
view and  newspaper  writers,  out  ac- 
tually by  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons ! 

The  light  land  at  home,  which  we 
recommend  to  be  cultivated,  will,  at 
the  first,  after  being  manured  as  we 
have  said,  yield  ten  or  twelve  bushels 
of  wheat  per  acre ;  it  will  keep  rising 
in  fertility,  and  in  a  very  few  years  it 
will  yield  sixteen  busnels.  Such  a 
crop  is  called  a  poor  one  in  this  coun- 


try. In  regard  to  barley  and  oats,  it 
will  yield  at  the  first  from  sixteen  to 
twenty-four  bushels — nearly  as  much 
as  the  Colonial  land  yields.  This  land, 
on  an  average  of  the  first  seven  years, 
will  yield  quite  as  much  com  as  the 
Colonial  land  of  ''  the  first  quality," 
and  afterwards  it  will  yield  consider- 
ably more. 

AssunXng  that  this  land  would  only 
yield  half  as  much  com  as  the  Coloniiu 
land,  how  would  matters  stand  with 
the  farmer  in  regard  to  profitable  cul- 
ture ?-^He  would  have  to  pay  thre& 
times  as  much  for  labour  in  the  Colo- 
nies as  at  home — many  articles  that 
he  would  have  to  buy  would  be  much 
dearer  in  the  Colonies  than  at  home. 
He  would  obtain  twice  as  much  for 
his  com  at  home,  as  in  the  Colonies. 
He  would  be  able  to  sell  various  agri- 
cultural productions  at  home,  which 
he  could  scarcely  sell  at  all  in  the  Co- 
lonies. Difierenoe  of  climate  would 
give  him  several  advantages  at  home 
which  he  would  not  possess  in  the  Co- 
lonies. The  difference  in  r^ard  to 
farm-stead,  roads,  circulating  medium, 
markets,  fences,  &c.  would  be  very 
greatly  in  favour  of  home.  If  the  Co- 
lonial land  would  yield  twice  as  much 
com  as  the  home  land,  it  would  be 
more  profitable  to  him  to  cultivate  the 
latter  at  the  Jrent  we  have  sta^,  than 
the  former  at  no  rent  whatever. 

With  regard.to  the  State,  it  would 
be  able  to  buy  com— looking  at  all  de- 
scriptions as  a  whole — at  as  low  a  price 
of  tne  cultivator  of  the  bad  land  at 
home,  as  of  the  cultivator  of  the  Colo- 
nial land  of  '^  the  first  quality." 

The  Emigration  Report  estimates 
that  emigrants  could  be  conveyed  to 
Canada  at  the  cost  of  twenty  poonds 
each.  The  expense,  therefore,  of  con- 
veying 100,000  would  be  8,000,000. 
Tne  chief  part  of  this  sum  would 
be  expended  in  the  colony  in  a  way 
that  would  put  only  a  very  little  la- 
bour in  motion  in  this  country.  For 
several  years,  the  emigrants  would 
buy  very  few  British  goods;  they 
would  have  very  little  suiplua  pro* 
duce,  and  they  would  buy  cottons  and 
various  other  goods  of  the  United 
States.  We  doubt  greatly  whether  this 
would  bring  into  regular  employment 
at  home  so  many  as  five  thfrnwnd 
people.    We  will,  however,  iuppoie 


'HiispJMng  a  very  mintui  one  in  out  '^\&d^«iit,  wa  shall  examine  on  tn  eaii| 
9,  if  it  b€  oarrifd. 
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that  the  lending  away  of  100,000 
would  giveemplovmcnt  to  5000  more 
athome^  and  would  take  105^000  from 
the  redundant  population. 

Suppose  that  two  millions  should  he 
expended  at  home  in  the  way  wc  have 
stated^  and  that  lialf  of  it  should  he 
expended  in  labour.  This  would  give 
bread  for  twelve  months  to  more  Sian 
1 10,000  soult^  including  the  workmen 
and  their  families.  At  the  end  of 
twelve  months,  about  133,000  acres 
would  be  prepared  by  it>  which  would 
give  permanent  employment  to  about 
'^,000  souls,  assuming  each  acre  to 
employ  one  soul  upon  it,  and  another 
in  trade  and  manufactures.  For  the 
tirst  year  the  two  modes  would  take 
about  the  same  number  from  the  ex* 
cess  of  population  :  afterwards  the 
emigration  plan  would  reduce  it  by 
105,000,  while  the  other  would  only 
reduce  it  by  27,000.  But  then,  by  the 
former  plan,  scarcely  any  of  the 
L.3,000,000  would  flow  back  into  the 
Exchequer,  by  the  latter  one,  a  very 
hirge  part  would  so  flow  back — by  the 
former,  only  5000  would  be  added  to 
our  productive  inhabitants  at  home, 

Sthe  latter  27,000  would  be  so  add- 
~the  fonrer  would  perhaps  only 
add  one- fifth  to  trade  and  revenue  of 
what  would  be  added  by  the  other — 
the  emigrants  might  become  aliens 
and  enemies  in  a  few  years,  the  people 
at  home  would  be  our  own  for  ever — 
it  is  very  possible  that  the  emigrants 
might  become  what  we  have  sold,  in 
forty  or  thirty  years,  in  which  case  a 
very  Urge  part  of  the  L.2,000,000 
would  never  oe  repaid ;  but  repayment 
from  the  land  at  home  would  be  a 
certainty. 

The  Report  goes  on  the  ground  that 
Ti-80  would  remove  a  family,  consist- 
ing of  father,  mother,  and  two  child* 
ren,  to  Canada;  and  that  tliia  sum 
could  be  bono  wed  on  annuity  of  L.3, 
lOs.  9d.  for  sixty  years,  taking  the 
interest  at  four  per  cent.  For  the  first 
seven  years  this  annuity  is  to  be  paid 
by  the  public,  and  afterwards  it  is  cx- 
|)ected  tnat  the  emigrant  will  pay  it : 
the  public  is  not  to  pay  it  from  the 
taxes,  but  it  is  to  be  paid  from  the 
poor  rates,  or  from  a  rate  laid  on  land. 
It  must  therefore  for  seven  years  ope- 
rate as  a  direct  tax  upon  the  commu* 
nity,  and  in  a  most  unequal  manner. 

Wc  roust  not  be  understood  to  be 
saying  anything  to  the  disparagement 
f<  the  CoToDif  9,  Of  the  immcuBe  com* 


roercial  and  political  worth  of  the 
North  American  ones,  we  are  as  sen* 
sibic  as  any  one ;  and  we  would  go 
farther  perhaps  than  the  Government 
to  benent  them.  But  we  cannot  turn 
our  backs  on  the  mother  country — we 
cannot  consent  for  the  land  at  home 
to  be  waste,  that  the  waste  land  of 
the  Colonies  may  be  cultivated.  For 
the  sake  of  trade  and  manufactures, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  Colonies  them* 
selves,  we  would  make  the  agricultu<« 
rists  at  home  as  numerous  and  rich  as 
possible.  We  would  keep  the  body 
proportioned  to  the  limbs.  We  are 
duly  sensible  that  it  is  of  vast  import- 
a  nee  to  have  a  powerful  population  in 
the  Canadas ;  but  we  are  also  sensible 
that  it  is  of  equal  importance  that  this 
population  should  be  well-affected, 
and  should  be  duly  proportioned  in 
power  to  the  population  of  the  mother 
country.  Were  the  Government  to 
buy  of  the  Canadas  timber  to  the 
value  of  a  million  or  two  annually  for 
building  and  fencing,  they  would,  we 
think,  profit  infinitely  more  from  this 
in  riches  and  trade,  than  firom  tlie 
gaining  of  one  hundred  thousand  new 
inhabitants,  when  their  market  is  al* 
most  destroyed. 

We  would  recommend  what  we 
have  said,  as  the  leading  plan  for  re* 
moving  the  excess  of  population ;  and 
we  would  rccommenu  emigration  on 
a  large  scale  from  Ireland  as  a  subsi* 
diary  one.  Ireland  is  the  great  per* 
manent  source  of  the  excess  of  the 
whole  United  Kingdom  ;  her  surplus 
inhabitants  continually  stream  into 
England  and  Scotland,  not  upon  par* 
ticular  points  as  they  did  formerly, 
but  upon  every  point.  Towns  and 
districts  now  abound  with  them,  iu 
wliich  a  few  years  ago  they  were 
unknown.  Our  villages  always  con* 
tain  about  the  same  quantity  of  cm* 
ployment,  and,  when  things  are  as 
they  ought  to  be,  they  regularly  throw 
off  their  increase  of  population  upon 
the  towns.  Their  increase  is  now 
chained  to  them  by  the  influx  of  Irish 
labourers;  and,  in  addition  to  this, 
the  latter  at  particular  seasons  seize  a 
portion  of  the  employment  they  fur- 
nish. London,  from  the  immense 
mass  of  labourers  it  employs,  and  the 
comparatively  few  whom  it  breeds, 
ought  to  be  tne  great  absorbing  point 
to  the  counties  around  it ;  but,  vvv* 
stead  of  this,  \l  \«  \\ie  ^eaX  9XM«t\A»%  ^ 
point  to  IrclaniX,    \V  ^  w\^w  n«V\  qx^^*  i 
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look  at  the  vast  numbers  of  Irish  who 
are  now  employed  in  London,  not  only 
as  bricklayers    labourers,  but  as  la- 
bourers of  almost  all  descriptions ;  he 
will  not  be  surprised  to  find  that  the 
Tillages  of  Kent,  and  some  other  coun- 
ties, are    oppressively  over-peopled. 
The  Irish  labourers  not  only  under- 
sell the  English  ones,  but  thejr  drive 
them  out  of  the  market  by  their  tur- 
bulence ;  their  characters  are  so  dis- 
cordant that  they  cannot  be  blended 
together  as  equals.    If  measures  be- 
not  taken  to  prevent  it,  the  lower  of 
the  working  orders  in  all  our  towns 
will  soon  be  almost  exclusively  Irish. 
Wc  think  this  would  be  on  many  ac- 
counts a  mighty  public  calamity.  The 
people  of  Ireland  occasionally  give 
themselves  a  most  magnificent  and 
finished  character,  but  we  are  not  so 
credulous  on  the  point  as  some  of  our 
countrymen.    We  call  them  a  fine 
p^le,  but  not  a  perfect  people.    We 
think  the  Irish  character  combines 
Tarious  great  qualities,  with  a  certain 
number  of  bad  ones — that  its  perfec- 
tions arc  blended  with  a  sufficiency  of 
defects— that  the  shades  of  the  picture 
arc  quite  as  dark  as  the  lights  are 
brilliant    We  have  only  to  look  at 
the  peculiar  crimes  whiui  stain  Ire- 
land, and  at  the  sentiments  continu- 
ally put  forth  by  the  members  of  the 
Catholic  Association,  to  be  convinced 
that,  whatever  may  be  the  case  with 
his  head,  the  Irishman's  heart  would 
admit   of  very  great  improvement. 
We  speak  plainly,  but  those  are  not 
the  worst  friends  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land who  place  their  &ults  frankly  be- 
fore them.     We  imagine  that  a  large 
dash  of  English  and  Scottish  blood 
would  greatly  improve  the  Irish  cha- 
racter ;  but  we  are  by  no  means  sure, 
that  a  large  dash  of  Irish  blood  would 
improve  in  the  least  the  English  or 
Scottish  character. 

We  doubt  much  whether  England 
and  Scotland  would  have  any  redun- 
dancy of  population  worth  mention- 
ing, if  all  the  Irish  families  they  con- 
tain were  at  once  taken  out  of  them. 
It  would  be  idle  to  ship  their  surplus 
inhabitants  for  the  Colonies  on  the  one 
hand,  if  measures  were  not  taken  to 
ptrevent  the  vacancies  from  being  filled 
up  by  Irish  emigrants  on  the  other. 
liiese  measures  should  be  such  as 
wavlA  remove  Ireland's  excess.  Dry 
m  the  spring — ^prevent  emigration  info 
BDghad  and  Scotland,  parUculaTly  ihc 
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former — and  then  both  may  be  re- 
lieved from  redundant  population. 

Some  estimate  that  one-third,  and 
others  tliat  one  million  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  have  no  employment.  If 
the  precise  number  cannot  be  accu- 
rately known,  it  is  abundantly  certain 
that  it  is  exceedingly  great,  and  that  it 
can  only  be  efiectually  reduced  by  very 
gigantic  means.  These  means  should 
not  be  spread  over  a  long  course  of 
time,  but  they  should  do  their  work 
in  a  year,  or  a  couple  of  years.  As- 
suming this  excess  to  be  one  million, 
if  this  million  could  be  removed  in 
one  year,  it  would  possibly  place  the 
population  in  a  state  to  provide  em- 
ployment for  its  increase  for  a  long 
time,  to  come.  But  if  this  million 
were  removed  in  ten  years,  at  the  rate 
of  one  hundred  thousand  yearly,  the 
increase  of  population  would  go  far  to- 
wards balancing  the  number  removed ; 
and  during  the  term,  and  at  its  end, 
the  excess  would  be  almost  as  great  as 
ever.  The  expenditure  of  ten  mil- 
lions in  one  year,  would  be,  in  our 
judgment,  infinitely  more  efficacious, 
than  the  expenditure  of  twenty  mil- 
lions in  ten  years  would  be,  at  the 
rate  of  two  millions  yearly.  Suppose 
one  of  the  villages  of  Kent  has  ten 
surplus  families ;  if  the  ten  be  sent 
away  at  once,  the  population  of  this 
village  may  afterwaras  be  prevented 
from  becoming  excessive.  But  if  only 
one  family  be  sent  away  in  a  year, 
this  will  be  so  far  from  removing  the 
evil,  that  it  will  not  prevent  it  from 
increasing. 

Government  ought,  we  think,  to 
ascertain  as  accurately  as  posuble,  the 
number  of  the  redundant  inhabitants 
of  Ireland.  It  ought  to  employ  as 
many  of  them  as  practicable,  in  bring- 
inff  the  bogs  and  other  waste  land  into 
ctuture.  If  a  large  number  could  be 
settled  upon  this  land  in  the  way  we 
have  stated,  it  would  yield  incalculable 
benefit.  They  would  be  entirely  un- 
der the  control  of  Government,  and 
through  them  the  deplorable  want  of 
agricultural  knowledge  which  prevails 
in  various  parts  of  Ireland  could  be 
supplied :  they  could  be  used  as  in- 
struments of  civilization,  and  as  the 
means  of  preserving  peace  and  order. 
The  remainder  ought  to  be  shipped  off 
to  the  Colonies.  All  this  ougnt  to  be 
done  in  the  shortest  time  possible. 
Ten  or  twenty  millions  expended  in  this 

Uiwaiw  "m^Ttfi  ^^ax  ot  two  years,  would. 
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,  SD  fiff  towardi  fieeiiig  Ireland 
entixdy  iiom  exoeai  of  population. 
Every  man  whose  heart  is  of  the  right 
land  will  admit,  when  he  looks  at  the 
retooroes  of  this  empire^  that  if  twenty 
milliona— nay  fifty  millions — would 
remove  the  Wharism,  penury,  and 
wretchedness  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
they  ought  to  be  expended,  even 
though  the  sum  should  oe  a  d^  loss 
to  the  State.  But  an  expenditure  which 
.should  have  this  e£[ect,  would  in  a 
▼eiy  few  years  throw  its  amount  into 
the  Treasury  in  the  shape  of  taxes. 

It  however  seems  from  the  evidence 
of  Mr  Wilmot  Horton,  that  Govern- 
ment expects  the  removal  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  souls  ftom  Ireland  wiU 
free  it  from  excess  of  population.  If 
nothing  be  done  beyond  this,  we  are 
pretty  sure  that  the  evil  will  be  very 
little  diminished ;  it  will  not  do  mucn 
more  than  take  away  twelve  or  eight- 
een mcmths*  increase  of  population.  If 
250,000  souls,  including  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  labourers,  were  em- 
ployed in  preparing  the  waste  land  as 
we  nave  stated,  and  if  250,000  more 
were  tent  to  the  Colonies,  this  might 
raise  wages  generally,  and  promote 
consumption  so  much,  as  to  call  into 
employment  from  three  to  five  hund- 
red thousand  more  in  trade  and  roanu- 
hfiianMm  Measures  that  would  do 
this  would,  we  think,  be  barely  pro- 
portioned in  magnitude  to  their  lead- 
ing olyect. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
introduction  of  British  csmital  into 
Ireland,  to  establish  or  multiply  ma- 
nufactories. Now,  if  a  few  muhons  of 
such  coital  were  sent  there  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  manufiicture  of  woollens, 
cottons,  linens,  ^.,  where  would  the 
manufacturers  find  a  market  ?  Could 
they  find  one  abroad?  No,  Could  they 
create  one  at  home  ?  No.  Is  it  the 
want  of  capital  that  prevents  the  ma- 
nufactures of  Ireland  from  extending 
themselves  ?  No ;  it  is  the  want  of 
buyers.  Raise  wages  throughout  Ire- 
land to  the  proper  standard — ^place  the 
whole  agricultural  body  in  competence 
— ^ve  the  Irish  people  the  means  of 
consuming  manufactures — and  then, 
but  not  Defore,  manufactures  will 
flourish — then,  but  not  before,  British 
capital  will  be  able  to  find  profitable 
employment  in  Ireland,  and  will  fiow 
into  it.  This  would  provide  both  a 
home  market  and  a  forci^  one ;  and 
the  introduction  of  capital  without 
either  would  only  produce  mischief. 


Sgfl  ' 

If  new  cotton  and  woollen  manufao* 
tories  were  established  in  those  agri« 
cultural  counties  of  England  in  whidi 
population  is  excessive,  what  would  be 
the  consequence?  They  would  add 
most  permdously  to  the  existing  glut 
of  manufactures :  they  would  render 
still  more  wretched  tne  condition  of 
our  manufacturing  population,  and 
they  would  throw  more  labour  out  of 
employment  on  one  hand  than  they 
comd  employ  on  the  other.  Manufsci 
tories  in  Ireland,  as  in  England,  are 
already  more  numerous  than  they 
ought  to  be. 

When  emigration  from  Ireland  to 
England  and  Scotland  should  be  thus 
terminated,  the  surplus  inhabitants  of 
the  two  latter  might,  we  think,  be 
nearly  all  employed  in  preparing  the 
waste  land.  An  emigration,  however, 
at  the  first  might  be  made  from  hoih, 
if  deemed  necessary. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  in  &yoar 
of  employing  the  idle  part  of  the  po- 
pulation in  trenching.  Trenching 
would  be  highly  beneficial  to  some 
lands,  and  to  others  it  woidd  be  worse 
than  useless.  In  cases  where  it  would 
be  advantageous,  and  where  the  tenant 
should  be  [ircvented  by  poverty  from 
resorting  to  it,  an  Agncultural  Board 
might  advance  the  money,  to  be  repaid 
afterwards  by  small  annual  instal- 
ments. 

In  ver^  many  cases  the  present  oo« 
cupier  of  poor  land  would  gladly  buy 
manure,  but  cannot,  from  the  want  of 
money.  If  the  Board  would  buy  ma« 
nure  for  him,  he  would  fetch  it  with 
his  own  team,  and  the  cost  in  this 
way  would  often  not  exceed  four  or 
five  pounds  per  acre.  If  the  Board 
should  manure  twenty  acres  for  him, 
at  the  cost  of  five  pounds  per  acre, 
the  whole  cost  would  be  one  hundred 
pounds ;  and  the  two  first  crops  would 
commonly  return  him  a  great  part  of 
the  money.  He  might  pay  off*  the 
debt  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  fifteen  pounds 
per  annum  with  interest  His  land- 
lord might  join  him  in  giving  security 
for  the  debt. 

In  many  cases  only  the  good  land 
of  a  farm  is  properly  encloeed;  the 
farm  contains  a  large  portion  of  light 
land  likewise,  which  is  merely  sur- 
rounded by  a  ring-fence,  or  which,  at 
the  best,  is  cut  into  very  large  fields. 
If  this  light  land  were  properly  en- 
closed, the  tenant,  at  lua  o^ti  ^mX., 
would  btiti;^  \t  mxo  le^ji^tts  CQ^.N»a;^\ 
but  from  lYvc  wwvX.  ol  \S\?»,>afc  ^t^s^^ 
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▼ery  little^  and  makes  no  endeavour 
to  improve  it.  Want  of  money  pre- 
vents the  landlord  from  forming  the 
necessary  fences.  In  such  cases  the 
Board  might  advance  the  money>  and 
it  could  easily  make  arrangements 
with  the  landlord  for  repayment. 

The  difficidty  of  providmg  employ- 
ment of  any  kind  for  the  able-bodied 
paupers  of  towns.  Is  at  nresent  a  gi- 
gantic evil>  for  which  the  manuring 
of  our  light  soils  would  provide  an 
excellent  remedy.  The  collecting  of 
bones,  dung,  &c.  by  house-row,  is 
work  which  could  be  performed  by 
people  of  any  calling,  and  of  almost 
anv  age;  and  the  paupers  might  1)e 
paid  bv  weight,  or  quantity,  of  what 
thev  snould  collect,  to  compel  them 
to  DC  industrious.  The  digging  and 
leading  of  soil  to  temper  the  richer 
dung  with,  would  employ  much  la- 
bour. At  some  large  places  which  are 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  land 
needing  their  manure,  the  Board  might 
provide  teams,  and  employ  the  pau^ 
pers  to  convey  the  manure  eight  or 
ten  miles  into  the  country,  for  the 
convenience  of  country  buyers.  If  the 
cook  of  every  family,  from  the  labour- 
er's wife  upwards,  coidd  make  three- 
pence or  sixpence  weekly,  by  selling 
oy  weight  her  bones,  waste  parts  of 
meat,  fat,  &c.,  she  would  carefully 
preserve  the  whole ;  and  manv  town 
paupers  would  prefer  the  collecting 
of  such  things,  at  a  certain  sum  per 
hundred  weight,  to  the  receiving  of  a 
pittance  from  the  parish  for  doing 
nothing. 

A  general  Inelosure  Act  might  be 
highly  beneficiaL 

Once  more  we  say,  we  recommend 
nothing  that  would  raise  the  prices  o{ 
com  above  those  which  Mxmsters  in 
their  new  plan  call  remunerating  ones. 
If  our  waste  and  light  lands  were  pre- 
pared as  we  have  said^  tliey  could  for 
ever  afterwards  be  profitably  cultiva- 
ted at  such  prices.  There  is  this  very 
great  diff^ence  between  such  lands, 
and  the  good  lands  of  the  Colonics^ 
The  latter  vield  good  crops  when  first 
token  out,  but  for  a  numoer  of  years 
afterwards,  they  rapidly  fall  ofi^in  fer- 
tility, and  nothing  can  prevent  it. 
The  case  is  the  same  at  home  with  old 
grass  land  of  f^ood  quality.  But,  in 
fleneral,  our  hght  lands  keep  regu- 
larly rising  in  fertility  from  the  Urtit, 
with  proper  management.  In  the  Co- 
^^^jcif,   bad  markets  and  prices  will 
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not  enable  the  land  to  keep  upon  it 
the  live  stock  and  labour  essential  for 
preserving  its  fertility  from  diminu- 
tion: but,  in  this  countrv,  markets 
and  prices  enable  the  light  land  to 
keep  upon  it  live  stock,  and  labour 
sumciendy  to  keep  adding  to  its  fer- 
tility. We,  of  course,  speak  on  the 
assumption,  that  prices  will  continue 
to  be  what  Ministers  call  remunera- 
ting ones.  What^we  recommend,  would 
form  the  best  security  that  could  be 
devised  for  preventing  prices  from  be- 
ing perniciously  high  in  years  of  scar- 
city. 

The  great  object  that  Ministers  have 
in  view,  is  the  extension  of  trade  and 
manufactures.  We  are  quite  as  anxi- 
ous to  promote  this  ol:(]ect  as  they  are ; 
but  we  are  very  sure,  that  it  is  as  pos- 
sible for  them  to  perch  themselves 
upon  the  sun,  and  reverse  the  whole 
putnetary  system,  as  to  extend  trade 
and  manufactures  bv  the  contracting 
and  impoverishing  of  agriculture.  You 
may,  without  raising  prices  above  re- 
munerating ones,  ad(i  half  a  million 
or  a  million  to  your  agricultural  inha- 
bitants— you  may  by  wis  add  as  mudi 
to  your  trade  and  manufactures,  as 
would  be  added  to  them  hy  from  five 
to  ten  millions  of  new  foreign  custo- 
mers— and  you  have  no  other  means 
of  extending  your  trade  and  manufac- 
tures. Foreign  markets  are  narrow- 
ing themselves  to  you ;  and,  do  what 
you  will,  they  will  in  the  aggregate 
continue  to  do  so.  If  the  depriving  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  your  ten  or 
twelve  millions  of  agricidtural  inhab- 
itants wholly  of  income,  and  the  plun- 
ging of  the  remainder  into  penury 
and  distress,  would  extend  your  trade 
and  manufactures,  we  would  protest 
against  it,  as  the  foulest  crime  that 
human  depravity  could  commit — we 
would  say,  that  the  lightnings  of  hea- 
ven could  not  slumber  over  the  per- 
petrators of  such  a  crime,  amidst  the 
sufferings  of  these  millions ;  but  mad- 
ness— iuiotcy — must  know,  that  this 
could  have  no  other  effect  on  trade 
and  manufactures,  than  to  involve 
them  in  ruin. 

If  it  be  said  that  we  recommend  a 
very  large  expenditure,  our  reply  is, 
that  we  merely  wish  for  an  expendi- 
ture that  will  accomplish  its  objects. 
An  expenditure  that  would  merclvpre-  . 
vent  the  evil  from  increasing  would  ac- 
complish comparatively  notliing ;  wc 
w\sh  ioi  QTvt  \\\^l  would  remove  the 
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eyiL  A  very  large  expenditure  made 
in  two  or  three  years^  would  accomplish 
hi  more  than  one  of  twice  or  three 
times  its  amount  made  in  ten  or  fifteen 
years.'  If  twenty  millions  were  annu- 
ally expended  for  five  years,  this  would 
be  no  more  than  was  occasionally  ex- 
pended during  the  war:  this  money 
would  provide  for  its  own  repayment ; 
that  expended  in  war  was  lost. 

If,  however,  nothing  vdll  be  con- 
sented to  but  Emigration,  in  Heaven's 
'  name!  let  it  proceed,  and  let  the  star- 
ving part  of  our  population  be  sent  away 
as  soon  as  possible.  To  some  parts  of 
die  Emigration  plan  we  have  strong  ob- 
jections, and  we  may  perhaps  return  to 
the  subject.  We  dislike  the  idea  of 
•endioff  away  parish  children,  or  chil- 
dren of  any  land,  without  their  parents. 
It  is  a  savage  and  abominable  one. 
Where  is  the  security  to  be  found  that 
Uiese  children  will  be  treated  with  pro- 
per humanity  by  their  colonial  mas- 
ters? We  observe  with  indignation  and 
shame  that  the  Report  notices,  with 
great  complacency,  a  proposition  made 
by  Sir  R.  Wilson,  on  the  part  of  some 
Colombian  Association,  to  send  emi- 
grants to  Colombia.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  climate  are  to  be  sent  to  toil  in 
a  country  which  produces,  among  other 
things,  sugar  and  cotton — a  country 
of  d^ni-barbarians  detesting  the  very 
name  of  foreigners — a  country  in  which, 
if  Protestants,  they  would  not  be  al- 
lowed a  minister,  a  place  of  worship, 
m  any  of  the  outward  observances  of 
thdr  religion !  Why  not  send  them  at 
once  to  the  East  or  West  Indies?  The 
idea  of  sending  the  inhabitants  of  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  to  a  land  like  this,  and 
to  tyrann  V  like  this,  was  worthy  of  the 
Knight  of  South wark ;  but  that  it  was 
not  indignantly  sphmed  out  of  Parlia- 


ment, L)  a  matter  of  national  degrada« 
tion. 

We  have  spoken  on  the  assumption 
that  agricultural  produce  will  conti- 
nue at  those  prices  which  Ministers 
call  remunerating  ones.  We  must 
now  say,  that  we  are  firmly  convinced 
that  the  new  com  law  wiU  be  so  far 
from  yielding  such  prices,  that  it  will 
soon  plunge  agriculture  into  ruin. 

Ministers  say,  that  our  farmers 
cannot  grow  wheat  for  less  than  60s. 
per  quarter;  of  course,  when  the 
price  is  lower,  the  farmers  will  keep 
their  wheat  firom  market  to  the  ut« 
most  in  their  power.  No  sooner  shall 
the  price  rise  to  60s.— to  what  they 
ought  to  receive,  and  what  will  in* 
duce  them  to  sell  freely — ^than  forekn 
wheat,  from  most  parts  of  tibe  worm, 
will  be  able  to  enter  the  market  at  a 
profit  Yet,  forsooth,  this  foreign 
wheat  will  have  no  other  efibct  than 
to  keep  prices  from  rising!  There 
will  soon  be  nearly  a  million  of  quar« 
ters  of  foreign  wheat  in  bond  in  this 
country.  As  soon  as  the  average  price 
shall  rise  to  60s.— and  the  nolders 
can  so  raise  it  at  pleasure— the  whole 
of  this  wheat  will  be  cleared  in  a  sin- 
gle week,  if  there  be  a  probability 
that  prices  will  recede.  This  wheat, 
when  thus  cleared,  will  be  upon  the 
market  exactly  the  same  as  English 
wheat ;  and  can  any  man  in  his  sen- 
ses believe,  that  such  a  quantity,  aid- 
ed as  it  will  be  in  a  few  months  by 
the  almost  total  suppression  of  the 
small  notes  of  country  banks,  will  not 
bring  wheat  down  to  iOs.  by  Christ- 
mas, if  the  next  crop  be  an  average 
one? 

It  would  be  very  odd,  if  the  pa- 
rents of  such  a  law  did  not  scofi*  at 
''  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors." 
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Where  jettew  AeMe  iimpoin»  and  pestwei  green. 
Mottled  with  faerde  and  floeh%  who  crop  eeeiHe 
Their  native  heftaget  nor  hate  ever  knowm 
A  stranger's  stall*  ssiile  ghiA|b 
See  thimigh  its  tufted  alleys  to  Heaven's  roof 
He  cnrling  smoke  of  quiet  dwelUi^  rise. 

JOyUf NA  BaILUE. 

The  Btately  Homes  ot  En^^di 

How  beantifid  they  stand  I 
Amidst  their  tall  ancestral  treesj 

O'er  sU  the  pleasant  land  I 
The  deer  across  their  gre«n-sward  bound, 

Throngfa  ahade  and  sunny  glesm ; 
And  the  swan  glides  past  tliem  with  the  sound 

Of  some  r^oicing  stream* 

Hie  merry  Homea  of  Eng^d  I 

Around  their  hearths  by  night 
What  gladsome  looks  of  household  love 

Meet  in  the  ruddy  light  I 
There  woman's  voice  flows  forth  in  song. 

Or  childhood's  Ule  is  told  r 
Or  lips  naoTe  tunefully  akMw 

Some  glorious  page  of  ol£ 

The  blessed  Homes  of  Englai^ ! 

How  softly  on  thdr  bowers 
Is  laid  the  holy  quietness 

That  breathes  from  SabbaUi-hourB ! 
Solemn,  yet  sweet,  the  church-bell's  chime 

Floats  throueh  their  woods  at  mom ; 
AU  other  sounds,  in  that  still  time. 

Of  breeie  and  leaf  are  bom* 

The  Cottage-Homes  of  Enf^nd  I 

By  thousands,  on  her  plains. 
They  are  smiling  o'er  the  silyery  brooks. 

And  round  the  hamlet-fimes. 
Through  glowing  ordiards  forth  they  peep,^ 

Each  from  its  nook  of  leaves. 
And  fearless  there  they  lowly  deep. 

As  the  bird  beneath  their  eaves. 

The  free,  frur  Homes  of  Engdand ! 

Long,  long,  in  hut  and  hul. 
May  hearts  of  native  proof  be  rear'd. 

To  guard  each  hallow'd  wall ! 
And  green  for  ever  be  the  groves. 

And  bright  the  flowery  sod. 
Where  first  the  child's  glad  spirit  loves 

Its  Country  and  its  God ! 

F.  11. 
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■Mterly  ardde  which  appears 
l^of  yonr  lale  Nmnhen,  under 
^wiShipfin^IidereMty  you  hm^ 
firted  with  just  ie?erity  on  the 
nrid  polk^  of  the  present  Ad- 
Mion,  M  it  afftxtt,  or  is  certain 
4^  the  naval  reaoureea  of  the 
i;-  and,  while  you  notice  the 
I  in  aeienttflc  knowledge  wfaidi 
iHihai,  within  theie  few  years, 
foa,  at  the  same  time,  expose 
nddous  consequenees  wmoh 
Mvitably  result  from  heedlesB 
MisiderateinnoTatioD.  In  short, 

the  deelsrcd  antagonist  of  the 
'School  of  Libei^lism,  as  it 
ki  and,  in  matters  touching 
Ml  interests  of  the  country, 
fod  fiusts  as  preferable  to  the- 
■d  hold  that  the  lights  of  ex^. 
»  are  a  safer  and  surer  guide 
M  conceits  and  paradons  at 

honoured  with  the  name  of 


woukI 


jh  you  are  the  enemy  of 
■nlal  InnoYation,  you  are  also 
si  of  real  Improrement ;  and 
r  nudi  you  may  condemn  some 
'  thedianges  that  have  reoent- 
I  flaoe^  your  uniform  practice 
a  io  recommend  whatever  can 
Wishi  i1  hy  sound  reason  and 
■ft  to  be  cooduciye  to  the  safety 
fptAXj  of  the  country.  It  is  up* 
ffinciplethat  we  offer  you  the 
^  ohaervations  and  statementa 
^g  Sta.%M  Navigation,  and 

?■  to  which  it  must,  sooneif  or 
in  the  system  of  naval  war* 
folwithstanding  the  prQudioss 
fldueation,  and  the  pride  natn* 
Miy  Sngiishmsn  onconsidert 
HI  the  valour  of  our  Aamen, 
he  present  system,  has  achie* 
I  hsve  been  irresbtibly  led  to 
that  the  superiority  of  the 
Mnry,  ui  actual  eonfiici,  i»  not 
afartained  by  the  means  hither* 
leaeknisly  employed;  and  as 
feet  is  one  of  the  dewiest  iin* 
a  to  the  aecurity  and  welfere  of 
Ion,  we  fed  a  corresponding 
10  lay  the  grounds  of  our  ooB« 
bdbie  the  public 

Ml  oor  intention  to  animadvert 
fi,  iSbnm  out  any  reflectkms 
teiwfri  experiments  whicharA 
■iloiialypiiriued.  Ontheeon- 


trary,  it  Ims  affijtded  us  the  most  un- 
quafUkd  aatisfection,  to  see  those  who 
are  at  the  head  of  our  naval  adminla* 
tfflriftti  ezertii^  tfaemadvealn  so  laud- 
able a  pursuit  aa  the  improvement  of 
the  Royal  Navy,  which  haa  been  juat- 
ly  called  the  bulwark  of  the  Empira; 
but  aa  bffioers,  who  have,  during  the 
whole  of  the  late  war,  feithfuUy  aar- 
ved  our  King  and  country— we  fed 
oursdveacaluKl  iqpon,  respMAilly,lmt 
firmly,  to  state  our  opiniona  on  a  sufch- 
ject  which  we  bdisve  to  be  of  vitd 
importanee,  and  essoitially  necessary 
to  the  safety  of  the  nation.  It  may  lie 
proper  then,  first,  to  mention,  that  the 
writers  of  this  letter  have,  feom  a  senae 
of  duty,  made  it  their  bnsineas  both  to 
atudy  the  prindplea  and  nature  of  the 
Steam  Engine,  and  to  make  iiiaaf 
voyagea  in  aleam  vessds,  Anr.  the  ex- 
press pvpose  of  obtdning  it^bmm^ 
thn  ;  and  therefore  their  opinions  eve 
not  foraMd  on  hearsay  or  hypothe* 
sis,  but  on  the  sound  Msis  of  praeti- 
cd  and  theoretlcd  .knowledge.  We 
have  been  on  board  of  them  in  atomia, 
and  in  all  dtoationa :  and  have  po- 
aitivdy  aaeiertainod  wnat  their  quali- 
ties are  of  every  deacription  ;  and  aLi 
though  like  othera,  who  have  looked 
ferwud  to  see  their  flags  diq^yed 
At  the  mast-head  of  a  first-rate,  we 
had  recaided  ateam  vessds  aa  womt^ 
thing  beneath  the  diameter  of  the 
Brituh  Navy,  we  now  find  it  our  di^ 
ty  to  diiosra  these  adfiah  m^udiee^ 
sod  deelire  what  we  have  oy  exped- 
coce  fotmd  to  be  the  tnUk* 

We  bdieve  no  peraon  convenan  t  with 
navdtactieawilldiapute,thatthe  steam 
vessd  haa  in  vdod^  a  decided  advaBp* 
tage  over  aailing  veasels,  under  evecy 
eircnmstaBoe ;  it  must  therefotft  be  ad* 
mittad  that  she  can  obtdn  without  di£» 
enlty  any  rdaUne  position ;  and  alao 
that  ahe  can  maintam  it  in  i^te  of  her 
aailing  opponent.  The  ateam  vcssd» 
depending  on  only  one  deaoent,  and 
heuig  moved  by  machinery,  is  not 
impeded  in  her  vdedty  by  any  addi- 
ttotel  we^ht,  added  to  strengthen  hat 
oonstmctaon,  or  to  rente  fier  proof 
Msinat  dwt  at  a  partiedar  diatanee; 
idiile  ahoi  thrown  feom  her  at  tfafa 
diatanee  would  be  eOcttid  agdnat  a 
aailiu  veasel,  vrhicik  cannot  be  aojDTO. 
tected  without  hgury  to  her  saflidg 
qualitiea.  We  haro  aaoartainol  theJL 
steam  veaBdacMk\)emaAft\fm&«||iGBi*i 
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shot ;  and  that  even  the  paddles  can 
be  fully  protected ;  therefore,  the  ob- 
jection, that  "  a  shot  in  the  boiler," 
or  in  any  other  part  of  the  machine- 
ry, ¥roald  disable  them,  is  completdy 
dione  away,  and  ther  are  thus  render- 
ed secure  from  oamage,  whatever 
may  be  the  force  of  thdr  opponents. 
The  sailing  vessel  is  much  more  de- 
pendent on  trim  and  symmetry  of  con- 
struction, than  the  steam  vessel,  in 
which,  acting  by  momentum,  when 
once  put  in  motion,  the  vii  inertia  is  in- 
creased by hersolicbty.  Theadvantaffes 
are  so  pofectly  evident  and  undeniame, 
that  it  might  be  fiurly  asked.  Why  do 
not  all  naval  officers  agree  at  once  on 
this  important  subject  r  But  it  is  not 
difficult  to  imderstand  the  reason.  Offi- 
cers who  are  high  in  rank  do  not  like 
to  look  forward  to  this  apparently  un- 
comfortable mode  of  warrare ;  and  they 
shotv  a  reluctance  to  study  a  new  sys- 
tem of  naval  tactics.  Thevcannoteasily 
or  willinglv  abandon  tne  near  pro- 
spect they  nave  of  proudly  displaying 
their  flags  at  the  mast-head  of  a  first- 
rate  ship  of  war,  one  of  the  most  brau- 
tifiil  and  splendid  objects  in  the  world, 
and  when  compared,  even  in  imagi- 
nation, with  the  smoky  steamer-^alas ! 
what  a  galling  humiliation !  Can  we 
expect  those  who  have  been  so  long 
pefudioed  in  favour  of  a  system  yrhien 
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be  called  defenceless,  to  strike  her  co- 
lours! 

Much  has   been  said  respecting 
the  comparative  safety  of  steam  ves- 
sels in  stormy  weather ;   but  it  is 
only  by  those  who  have  had  no  expe- 
rience, that  they  have  been  deemed 
unsafe.    Those  who  have  had  prae- 
tiee,  and  also  every  unpr^udioed  ss*- 
man,  must  admit  that  the  supeiriority 
in  this  respect,  too,  is  most  decidedly 
in  their  favour.    Steam  vessels  have 
at  all  thnes  precisely  the  masts  and 
sails,  which  every  seaman  would  wish 
to  have  in  a  storm ;  therefore,  they 
may  truly  be  said  to  be  always  pie- 
pared  for  one.  They  cannot  upset  in  a 
squall,  or  be  sent  down  stem  foremost, 
by  being  taken  aback.    A  mistake, 
neglect,  or  error  in  jud^ent,  which 
might  be  fatal  in  a  ship,  would  be, 
in  a  steam-vessel,  attended  vrith  no 
serious  consequences.    The  paddles, 
and  various  projections  from  their 
sides,  are  much  in  their  favour,  in- 
stead of  against  them,  aa  gencnlly 
supposed ;  for  by  breaking  the  wave 
bobre  it  reaches  the  ship,  it  is  render- 
ed comparatively  harmless.  It  is  wdl 
known,  that  if  a-ship  were  surrounded 
with  ChevQMx  de  frise,  she  would 
never  diip  a  sea,  because  it  would  al- 
ways be  broken  before  it  readied  the 

^ ^ body  of  the  ship ;  for  it  is  only  when 

has  led  the  nation  to  the  pinnacle  of    a  heavy  vnbrokm  billow  rolls  over  the 
g^ory,  and  who  have  no  opportunity,     ^[unwaJc  in  an  entire  mass,  that  there 


or  even  desire,  of  inquiring  into  the 
true  state  of  die  case,  should  at  once 
abandon  what  hss  been  dearest  to  their 
hearts  for  40  years  ?  But  it  is  too  true 
—-no  longer  can  the  British  First-rate 
Man-ol-War  be  considered  the  Mo- 
narch of  the  Ocean,  or  the  gallant 
Admiral  and  Comnumder-in-Chief  of 
the  British  Fleet,  pace  the  quarter^ 
deck  of  such  a  ship,  even  in  security 
AtMn  the  attack  of  a  little  steam 
ship  with  only  One  Gun  !  For  if  the 
steam-vessel  is  made  effectually  proof 
against  the  battery  of  her  opponent 
at  the  distance  of  600  yards.  Mid 
can  maintain  that  distance,  which  are 
facts  now  beyond  a  doubt,  it  mat- 
ters little  whether  the  sailing  ship  has 
one  gun  or  one  hundred,  since  they 
cannot  produce  any  serious  conse- 

auences  to  the  assulants;  who,  on 
fie  oontrsry^  fire  in  security,  red-hot 
shot,  and  missiles  of  all  descriptions, 
evoy  one  of  which  must  tell  on 
their  opponents,  and  eventually  sink, 
or  oblige  the  ship,  which  may  verily 


IS  any  danger.  The  top  brancfaes  of 
a  common  fir-tree  will  break,  and 
render  harmless,  the  heaviest  wave 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  If  the  steam 
is  kept  moderately  applied  daxing  a 
Rale  of  wind,  it  must  have  the  sa- 
lutary effisct  of  keeping  the  dup'* 
head  or  bow  in  the  easiest  positioD 
for  resisting  the  waves,  and  prevent 
her  faUinr  off  into  the  hdlow  of  the 
sea,  which  is  the  situation  of  great- 
est danger ;  therefore,  besides  nuiking 
less  lee-way,  she  must  be  actually 
more  safe.  When  a  steam  vessd  is 
near  a  lee  shore  at  the  oommenoement 
of  a  gale,  she  can  ply  directly  in  the 
wind  s  eye,  and  ninety-nine  times  out 
of  a  hundred,  get  into  a  position  of 
safety  at  a  distance  finom  the  shore, 
or  perhaps  into  a  harbour,  when  a 
sailmg  vessel  cannot  accomplish  either 
of  these  objects  before  she  is  overta- 
ken by  the  storm ;  and  the  steam  ves- 
sel will  often  make  way  against  a  sale 
when  all  otlier  vessels  are  obliged  to 
hear  up  or  lie  to.    We  were  cmooird 
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m  iteam  ■hip,  and  made  our  passage^ 
from  Liverpool  to  the  Ide  of  Mao, 
direetly  aguoat  the  memorable  storm 
which  did  so  much  damage  to  the 
Breakwater  at  Plymouth^  on  the  23d 
November,  18S4.  It  has  been  ad« 
vaneed  by  some,  that  the  raachinerv  of 
the  Steam-Engine  description  is  lia- 
ble to  get  out  of  order:  out  as  this 
ariaea  principally  from  inexperience 
IB  the  practical  part,  either  of  the  oon- 
stmctiMi  or  the  management,  it  only 
ihowB  more  forcibly  ue  necessity  of 
our  naval  men  becoming  better  ao- 
qoainted  with  the  subject ;  and  is  an« 
other  powerful  reason  why  steam  na- 
vigation should  be,  in  preference, 
pnctiaed  and  encouraged,  that  Uie 
moat  advisable  and  perfect  methods, 
both  of  construction  and  use,  might 
be  eatablished,  taught,  and  under- 
stood, by  those  who  are  to  have  the 
management  of  them,  in  the  defence 
•f  the  nation.  We  have  heard  the 
opinion  of  aeveral  of  our  brother  oJ9i- 
cera  of  the  Royal  Navy,  who,  like 
ouraelves,  have  thought  it  incumbent 
on  them  to  study  the  subject,  and 
annually  make  several  voyages,  on 
board  steam  ships,  on  purpose  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  ope- 
ration of  the  Steam-Engine,  and  also 
the  tactica  peculiar  to  tnese  vessels ; 
and  we  find  them  unanimously  of 
opinion,  that  Steam  Navigation,  even 
in  ita  present  state,  has  a  decided 
soperioritv.  They  affirm,  that  if  those 
oflScera  wno,  aa  seamen,  have  their 
profeHion  at  their  Jinger  ends,  think 
they  have  nothing  to  learn  in  Steam 
Navigation,  they  will  find  themselves 
wofufiy  mistaken  :  The  several  ex- 
cellent works  written  by  Admirals 
Penrose,  and  £kins.  Captain  Griffiths, 
and  others,  on  Practical  Seamanship, 
which  would  have  been  invaluable 
during  the  late  war,  to  which  they  were 
onfbrtanatdy  subsequent,  are  now  no 
longer  of  any  service.  The  methods 
of  maneeuvring  a  fieet  of  men-of-war, 
and  a  flotilla  m  gun-boats,  are  com- 
pletely at  variance ;  and  whenever  a 
false  or  ioijadicious  evolution  is  per- 
formed in  a  steam  vessel  flotilla,  im- 
mediate advantage  can  be  taken  of  it : 
the  modes  of  attack  and  defence  are 
essentially  diffisrent;  and,  in  short, 
nothing  can  be  effectuallv  performed 
in  the  management  of  tnese  vessels, 
without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
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theory  and  very  oonaiderable  practice, 
by  those  who  have  the  responsibility 
and  the  chief  direction.* 

The  Regent,  Britannia,  Howe,  Nel- 
son,and  Vincent,eachof  120  guns,  have 
been  built,  at  an  enormous  expense, 
about  the  close,  and  since  the  conclu- 
sion, of  the  late  war,  and  none  of  those 
magnificent  ships  haveever  beenatsea. 
It  is  a  lamentable  truth,  but  it  is  indeed 
too  true,  that  the  best,  nay,  the  only 
use  they  can  be  put  to,  when  the  na- 
tion is  again  plunged  into  war,  is  to 
carry  coals  for  the  steam- vessels,  which 
will  then  most  assuredly  form  the  na- 
tion's bulwark,  and  the  protection  of 
our  commerce !  Alas !  instead  of  in- 
habiting h  palace  like  the  spacious  and 
superb  accommodations  of  a  first-rate 
ship  of  war,  our  gallant  Admirala 
must  condescend  to  live  in  one  small 
cabin  like  that  of  a  sloop-of-war,  and 
the  blast  of  the  superfluous  steam- 
pipe  must  supply  the  plape  of  the  band 
of  music !  Yes,  there  is  another  use 
they  can  be  put  to, — they  will  make 
good  transports,  if  protected  by  steam 
vessels. 

There  are  yet  circumstances  which 
require  the  serious  consideration  of 
those  at  the  helm  of  afiairs.  The  secu- 
rity of  England  from  foreign  invasion, 
was  mainly,  but  naturally,  owing  to  the 
superiority  of  her  harbours  for  large 
abijpe  over  those  on  the  opposite  coast : 
indeed,  it  may  be  said,  that  there  waa 
no  harbour,  where  a  formidable  fleet 
of  men-of-war  could  be  assembled 
between  Brest  and  the  Texel,  and 
large  sums  of  money  were  very  pro- 
peny  expended  in  the  improvement 
of  wis  great  national  advantage.  But 
now  things  are  most  completely  chan- 
ged, by  the  revolution  which  Steam 
has  occasioned  in  naval  warfare.  Har- 
bours fit  for  any  number  of  ateam 
vessels  are  to  be  found  everywhere  on 
the  French  coast ;  and,  therefore,  that 
natunl  advantage  is  entirely  at  an 
end;— aa  also  the  blockade  system, 
and,  indeed,  every  other  system  which 
has  hitherto  been  pursued  with  effect 
We,  ^erefore,  most  respectfully  sub- 
mit, that  the  attention  of  our  Mini- 
sters should  be  directed  to  these  im- 
portant circumstances.  The  fine  and 
spacious  harbour  pf  Plymouth-Sound, 
which  has  cost  nearly  two  milliona, 
will  not  henceforth  be  the  place  of 
rendeivouf.  We  shall  want  our  steam 


*  We  nndostand  that  the  writers  of  this  letter  are  compiling,  and  have  nearlf  Mad.^ 
for  the  press,  a  complete  nyttem  of  Steam  Tactics.— C.  N. 
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Tessdfl  on  etery  point  which  Is  nearest 
or  most  adjacent  to  that  harhoar  where 
the  enemy  has  chosen  to  collect  his 
force,  or  the  place  most  convenient 
fin-  ofi^Mive  operation^  as  the  case 
may  be.  Any  little  harbour  is  just  as 
good  and  as  convenient  for  steam 
ships,  as  the  great  harbour  of  Ply- 
mouth-Sound ; — ^both  Falmouth  and 
Dartmouth  will  be  much  better,  as 
being  more  advanced  into  the  Chan- 
nel, but  Shoreham  will  probably  be 
the  principal  harbour  in  Great  Britain. 

Again,  as  has  already  been  hint- 
ed, it  has  been  argued  by  some, 
that  steam  ships  will  be  inefficient, 
because  a  shot  in  the  boiler,  or  in 
any  part  of  the  machinery,  would 
disable  them :  But  it  is  well  known 
that  the  boilers  can  be  placed  below 
the  water's  edse,  and  the  machinery 
can  be  made  shot-proof,  even  inclu- 
ding the  paddles,  and  that  the  vessel 
will  not  oe  thereby  materially  impe- 
ded in  her  sailing,  but  will  stUl,  with 
ease,  be  able  to  beat  any  sailing  ship, 
and  maintain  such  a  distance,  as  will 
enable  her  shot  to  be  effective, — while 
that  of  sailing  vessels  can  make  no  im- 
pression,—and  eventually  either  sink 
them,  or  oblige  them  to  strike.  We 
may  here  mention,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  those  who  are  very  sceptical 
on  this  point  of  the  subject,  that  we 
have  actuoUy  made  experiments  which 
put  the  question  beyond  a  doubt;  but 
we  withhold  the  detail  of  them^  as  weU 
as  that  of  other  important  experiments, 
for  obvious  reasons. 

The  last,  and  which  the  opponents 
of  Steam  Navigation  consider  not 
the  least,  objection  to  its  practice, 
is,  that  it  win  be  disadvantageous 
to  the  safety  and  to  the  commer- 
cial interest  of  the  nation.  But  here 
thev  are  still  more  at  fault ;  and  we 
riiall  presently  make  it  manifest,  that 
the  nation  will  not  only  be  made 
more  secure  from  invasion,  but  that 
the  commerce  of  the  country  will  be 
ftr  more  eff^tually  protected  ;  and 
that  on  these  very  grounds.  Steam 
Navigation  ought  to  be  particularly 
cultivated  and  encouraged.  liCt  us 
suppose  that  another  **  army  of  Eng- 
lana,"  sudi  as  Buonaparte  had  cd- 
lected,  was  assembled  on  the  op- 
posite coast,  and  that  the  enemy's 
•team  vessels  were  prepared  to  tow 
their  flotilla  across  the  Channel;  it 
must  be  kept  in  mind,  that  the  steam 
remelB  which  are  made  diot-proof 
wHi  not  do  to  contain  t  numoer  oE 


troops,  Inil  they  moil  ftoply  be  em« 
plc^fed  to  tow  transports  and  defend 
them.  Now,  there  can  be  no  doabft 
diat  an  attack  from  an  English  flotilla, 
unencumbered  vdth  transports,  woald 
have  a  considerable  advantage,  admit- 
ting that  each  nation  was  equal  in 
professional  knowledge,  in  bravery, 
as  well  as  in  numerical  force.  If  we 
may  judge  fVom  what  has  already 
happened,  and  if  the  contest  is  to  be 
determined  sword-in-hand,  which  on 
such  an  occasion  would  certainly  be 
the  case,  as  we  could,  in  steam  vessels, 
always  bring  our  enemies  to  dose  ac- 
tion, we  cannot  doubt  but  that  British 
valour  would  again  distinguish  itself. 

Let  us  suppose,  therefore,  that  we 
still  maintain  our  naval  superiority, 
and  that  a  navy  of  steam  ships  oc- 
cupy the  place  of  men-of-war-— that 
our  ships  of  the  line  are  converted 
into  transports,  (a  service  they  have 
lately  performed  with  much  edat,) 
and  that  merchant  ships  arc  employea 
in  trading  as  usual.  The  commerce  of 
the  nation  will  be  far  better  protected 
than  ever — a  steam  privateer  may  at- 
tack and  capture  a  merchant. vessel 
belonging  to  a  convoy,  but  it  is  im- 
possible that  she  can  tow  the  prize 
away  so  fast  as  the  protecting  steam 
vessel  can  sail  after  both,  therelbre  a 
recapture  must  always  be  the  conse- 
quence. Besides  this,  steam  vessels 
can  keep  merchant  ships  much  more 
eflbctuaUy  within  the  limits  of  the 
convoy,  and  with  comparativelv  less 
trouble,  than  any  other  class  of  ves- 
sels. Assistance  would  be  rendered 
often  much  better,  and  more  speedily, 
to  merchant  ships  in  distress,  or  un- 
der various  circumstances  of  danger 
and  difficulty ;  and  although  it  might 
be  necessary  to  have  one  or  two  ves- 
sels laden  with  fuel  finr  the  use  of  the 
steam  vessels,  that  kind  of  convoy,  on 
the  whole,  would  not  exceed  the  usual 
plan  in  expense;  and  merchant  ships 
taking  convoy  might,  by  act  of  Par- 
liament, be  obliged  to  cai'ry  a  certain 
quantity  of  fuel  for  the  use  of  the 
protecting  steam  ship. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into 
the  history  of  the  Steam  Engine,  which 
would  swell  this  artide  beyond  the 
limits  of  your  publication.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  notwithstanding  the  won- 
derful progress  it  has  made,  there  is 
much  room  for  improvement ;  and  it 
is  clear,  that  the  minds  of  onr  men 
of  science  should  be  particiilarly  en- 
fSKgedL  Va  1^  QOKHrideration  of  it. 
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■  We  wm  oomo  to  (be  rdadye  ez« 
MMe  ef  ttami  and  niling  Tenda. 
when  it  it  considered  tliat  our  ships 
of  the  line  h^ye  gndusUy  increased 
hi  aiie  and  expense^  and  that  no 
limits  have  as  yet  been  put  to  their 
BMttnitnde ;  when  it  is  considered  that 
eaeh  ship,  of  the  largest  dass,  costs 
abofe  L.1S0,000  before  she  goes  to 
sea,  and  that  the  whc^  may  be  lost 
in  a  moment ;  or  damaged  in  action, 
or  hy  accident,  so  as  to  increase  that 
expenae;  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  crew  of  a  first-rate  would  efibc- 
tnally  man  JMy  sieam  ships,  it  will 
be  manifest  that  the  nation  could  be 
defended  by  steam  at  one  half  the  ex* 
penae  of  any  other  mode,  and  far  more 
cftctnaUy  with  much  fewer  seamen ; 
and  instesd  of  persbting  an^  longer  in 
trying  to  improve  and  to  discover  the 
beat  modd  of  small  sailing  ships  and 
vessels,  it  is  evident  that  the  system 
should  be  totally  changed,  and  the 
rooner  ahonld  be  applied,  and  the 
scientific  talent  employed,  in  ascer- 
taining  the  best  mooel  for  steam  ves- 
scis  M  aU  sixes — the  maximum  of 
whidi  must  soon  find  its  limits ;  and 
the  olBcers  of  all  ranks,  who  are  des- 
tined to  protect  our  shores  and  fight 
oar  battles,  diould  be  ofibred  by  Go- 
vernment an  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing a  knowledge  (which  we  maintain 
to  be  indispensable)  of  the  theory  and 
fnactice  of  Steam  Navigation.    Young 
ofieers  should  be  instructed  in  the 
new  system,  instead  of  wasting  their 
time  sny  longer  in  the  dd,  and  now 
ineffifctual  system  of  naval  tactics; 
and  these  vessels  might  be  most  effec- 
tually employed  in  the  protection  of 
the  rtvenue  and  as  packets.    If  you 
ask,  why  do  we  go  on  building  ships  of 
the  Une,  frigates,  and  sloops  F  the  an- 
swer is,  the  French  and  Americana 
are  also  building  them.    And  if  you 
cross  to  the  other  dde,  or  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  and  put  the  same  question 
to  them,  the  answer  is,  "  The  £ngliah 
are  building  ships  of  the  same  kind." 
We  do  not  say.  At  once  suspend  your 
building ;  but  let  the  experiment  be 
tried— >fet  the  facts,  one  way  or  other, 
be  at  once  fturly  put  to  the  test  and 
ettablished  ;  let  a  steam  ship  be  con- 
structed, proof  sgainst  shot  at  a  parti- 
ticular  distance^  and  let  a  ship  of  the 
line— let  the  Victory,  be  employed  to 
trv  what  impression  she  can  mske,  and 
wnether  she  can  manceuvre  or  ap- 
ppoaeh  BO  as  to  obtain  any  advantife 
over  the  steam  veaae!*  ao  plaeed  ihat 


her  ahot  nnut  link  the  Vielory  if  ft. 
red— thifl  would  determine,  a  mrwri, 
how  the  matter  would  stand  wnen  it 
came  to  good  eameat;  and  if  it  ia 
found  that  the  steam  ship  has  (which 
we  know  to  be  thecase)  a  deddea  supe- 
riority, let  the  oid  system  be  abandon* 
ed  entirdy,  whatever  may  be  Uie  con- 
duct of  our  rival  powers.  We  diould 
find  that  the  navy  estimates  of  the 
country  would  be  most  materially  di- 
minished, that  timber  of  large  ana  ex- 
pensive sixe  would  not  be  wanted :  and 
indeed  we  would  recommend  hurch^ 
which  is  found  in  the  forests  of  kji 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Atholl,  and  other 
patriotic  noblemen,  to  be  the  moat  di- 
gible,  as  being  both  more  bouyant  and 
more  durable,  and  alsomoreable  tobear 
the  maieriaU  with  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  wood  (of  any  kind) 
of  whidi  the  vessds  are  oonstructed(, 
in  order  to  render  them  gun-proo£ 
Another  advantage  the  country  woidd 
receive,  would  be,  thst  the  timber  can 
be  found  in  our  own  country,  and  it 
would  encourage  plantation  in  placei 
which  are  fit  for  nothing  dse. 

Let  the  rival  builders,  whose  exer^ 
tions  for  the  pdm  of  ship»bifilding 
have,  as  yet,  only  led  to  a  superdlioua 
controversy,  which  has  been  ao  ae* 
verely  but  justly  deprecated  in  a  let- 
ter that  appeared  in  the  Hamnshire 
Tdegraph,  under  the  initials  or  Cap- 
tarn  A.  J.  Griffiths— let  ^  Robert 
Seppings,  Captains  Hsyes  and  Sym- 
monds,  and  Professor  Inman,  be  di- 
rected to  employ  their  tdents  in  the 
construction  of  steam  vessds— 4n  de- 
termining the  best  modes  of  pladng^ 
stowing,  and  protecting  the  englnea 
with  which  they  are  impelled,  and  the 
best  modds  for  various  purposes  and 
drcumstanccs  and  then  let  officera 
of  every  rank  be  employed,  that  they 
may  acquire  the  peculiar  knowledge 
requisite,  both  as  to  their  manage- 
ment and  capacities.  In  order  that, 
when  called  upon  to  act  in  defence 
of  their  country,  they  may  not,  by 
thdr  consummate  ignorance,  be  de- 
pendent on  those  who  are  subordi- 
nate, for  the  actual  performance  of 
every  evolution ! 

We  may,  before  we  jiroceed  farther, 
advert  to  our  progress  in  Naval  Archi- 
tecture.— During  the  late  war  of  90 
years,  the  philosophical  theory  of  ship- 
building was  in  England  ndther  stn« 
died  nor  regarded ;  an  individual^  with- 
out a  mathematicsl  eduieatiUiii,«a\i6i»L 
into  one  of  om  tetk^iBt^tii>Mi%>ft 
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aerred  his  regular  att>rentic6Bhip  to 
chip  wood  in  the  builaing-yard,  mast- 
house,  boat-house,  &c. ;  ne  passed  sue- 
oessively  through  the  gradations  of 
journeyman,  foreman,  quarterman, 
and,  after  some  years,  master  mast- 
mdcer,  or  boat-bmlder ;  if  his  charao 
ter  was  good,  he  became  assistant,  and 
lastly,  master  shipwright,  or  naval  ar« 
chitect,  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  but  what  was  necessary  to  join 
together  pieces  of  timber  in  the  strong- 
est manner,  that  is,  without  a  particle 
of  philosophical   knowledge,  or  ac- 

?uamtance  with  the  mathematical, 
the  most  essential)  part  of  his  profes- 
sion. The  Victory,  of  100  guns,  built 
aboTe  60  years  ago,  combines  all  the 
good  qualities  which  a  ship  of  that 
dass  could  have,  which,  b^des  the 
beauty  of  her  model,  were  so  well 
known  and  appreciated  in  the  navy, 
that  during  the  100  days'  war,  every 
admiral  who  had  any  interest  or  pros- 
pect of  a  command,  applied  for  that 
favourite  ship,  in  preference  to  the 
Howe,  Vincent,  or  Nelson,  new  ships, 
at  least  one  third  superior  in  force  or 
weight  of  metal.  It  is  notorious,  diat 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  Boyne,  Dread- 
iiou|;ht,  and  Impregnable,  were  suo- 
oesBively  ordered  bjr  the  Admiralty  to 
be  constructed  preosely  after  the  mo- 
del of  the  Victory ;  and,  it  is  equally 
notorious,  that  all  these  ships  were  mi- 
serable imitations.  In  short,  not  one  of 
them  was  the  least  like  the  Victory ;  and 
what  is  still  more  extraordinary^  they 
were  as  little  like  each  ot^er  in  ap- 
pearance, although  they  had  all  every 
Dad  quality,  and  none  of  the  good  pro- 
perties, which  a  ship  ou^ht  to  have ; 
they  were  ugly,  bad  sailers,  worked 
and  steered  badly,  carried  their  guns 
low,  and  stowed  provisions,  water,  and 
stores  badly.  One  was  four  feet  broad- 
er, another  was  as  much  shorter  than 
the  Victory,  and  they  were  in  compari- 
son aU  Tubs.  They  were  not  bought 
worth  repairing  for  active  service. 
Whereas,  the  Victory  has  been  seve- 
ral times  rebuilt,  as  the  onh  method 
of  preserving  her  beautiful  model. 
The  Amethyst  and  Penelope  frigates 
were  built  together  from  the  same 
moakl,  but  they  were  as  unlike  each 
other  as  frigates  of  the  same  class 
could  be;  the  one  was  several  feet 
lon^,  and  the  other  broader  by  sev^ 
jral  inches,  their  qualities  were  totally 
illfferent  while  under  sail,  one  having 
the  MdvBDtaee  in  light  winds,  the 
<f$imr  wbm  mowing  ibah,  and  ibfiiy 


were  no  less  unlike  in  regard  to  stow- 
age, and  height  of  their  guns.  The 
Weaale  brig  of  14  guns,  commission- 
ed in  1799,  was  buUt  fq^  a  privateer, 
in  a  merchant's  yard,  but  purchased 
by  government,  and  on  trial,  beat 
every  vessel  of  her  class.  Consequent- 
ly she  was  ordered  into  dock,  and  her 
model  taken  ;  two  brigs,  the  Hunter, 
and  Gannet,  were  buBt  after  it,  but 
they  did  not  in  any  one  respect  re- 
semble the  Weazle,  and  were  under 
every  circumstance  inferior  in  sailing ; 
proving  that  in  every  class  our  ship- 
builders failed  in  Uidr  endeavours 
even  to  cojiy  a  good  model— and  often 
when  employed  to  repair  a  ship,  the 
alterations  they  made  were  known  to 
spoil  her  sailing— of  which  the  San 
Joseph,  once  the  finest  ship  in  the 
navy,  is  an  instance. 

Every  other  nation,  by  employing 
Mathematicians  to  construct  ships, 
completely  excelled  us— even  in  Den- 
mark and  Sweden,  where  they  were 
constructed  by  Admiral  Chapman, 
who  was  a  mathematician  of  great 
eminence;  it  is  notorious,  that  al- 
though the  ships  he  constructed  drew 
leas  water,  those  that  we  captured  com- 
pletely beat  our  ships  in  every  point 
It  was  not  until  the  war  approached 
its  conclusion,  that  anything  was  at- 
tempted to  remedy  this  eWL  A  school 
was  then  instituted  by  the  present 
Admiralty,  and  young  men  ot  talent 
are  now  in  progress  of  receiving  a  pro- 
per education ;  and,  as  we  cannot  for 
a  moment  doubt  the  sincerity,  and  ar- 
dent desire  of  those  who  are  at  the 
head  of  our  naval  affairs,  to  do  what 
is  most  advisable,  and  proper,  to  im- 
prove the  naval  defence  of  our  coun- 
try, we  have  less  hesitation  in  express- 
ing our  sentiments,  where  they  are 
at  least  sure  of  due  consideration. 
We  see  that  a  squadron  of  experimen- 
tal ships,  to  which  some  of  tiie  ablest 
and  most  promising  young  officers 
have  been  appointed,  is  about  to  sail 
on  an  experimental  cruize,  under  the 
commaiid  of  that  well-tried  officer, 
Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Hardy,  and  a 
just  and  masterly  report  will  certain- 
ly be  obtained  on  the  subject ;  but, 
we  would,  in  addition,  recommend 
that  a  good  steam  ship  diould  accom- 
pany them,  and  Sir  Thomas,  by  occa- 
sionally hoisting  his  flag  on  its  funikel, 
instead  of  the  mizenmast  of  his  firi* 
gate,  will  then  be  able  to  determine 
which  sails  best,  and  to  report  oa 
the  lengeedve  sdvantages.    Wg  think 
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he  will  find  that  his  frigates  are  com- 
paratiTely  only  fit  to  carry  coals* 

We  havehad  the  honour  of  being  pre* 
sent  at  dinners  and  other  entertain* 
menta,  given  to  the  noble  Lord  who 
now  so  ably  fills  his  place  at  the  head 
of  our  nayal  administration ;  and  we 
have  heard  with  delight,  just  praises 
bestowed  on  his  exertions ;  while,  with 
that  ffood  feeling  for  which  his  Lord« 
ship  18  so  distinguished,  he  never  fail* 
ed  to  give  the  ^ef  credit  to  the  able 
support  he  received  from  the  subbrdi* 
nate  boards,  to  whom  it  was  princi- 
pally owing  that ''  the  navy  was  never 
m  a  more  e£Pective  state." 

We  do^  justice  to  the  noble  Lord's 
intentiooa,  and  to  the  cordiality  which 
appears  to  exist  in  this  department 
of  ffovemment*  But  we  have  a  still 
hi^er  respect  for  his  Lordship's 
own  opfauons  on  naval  affairs,  and 
we  ardently  wish  he  would  (rftener 
follow  his.  oim  counsel  than  that  of 
those  around  hun.  We  call  on  his 
Lordship  to  take  the  subject  into  his 
oum  serums  consideration,  and  insti- 
tute experiments,  which  can  do  no 
harm^  but  which  may  do  much  good> 
to  the  nation.  All  the  improvements 
wfaidi  have  as  yet  been  niade  in  the 


Steam  Navigation,  whether  they  re- 
gard the  vessel  or  the  machinery,  have 
been  effected  bv  patriotic  individuala 
of  the  mercantile  world,  whose  means 
are  more  limited  than  those  of  6o« 
vemment ;  but  they  are  certainly  such 
as  should  warrant  some  attention  to 
this  important  subject 

We  cannot  conclude  without  call* 
ing  the  attention  of  our  brother  ofi« 
cers,  to  whom  the  nation  looks  in  the 
time  of  need  for  security,  to  this 
highly  interesting  and  impoitant  mat* 
ter.  We  see  them  dail^  parading  the 
streets  of  our  metropohs,  and  those  of 
every  town  and  village  in  the  king* 
dom,  apparently  idle  and  unconcern- 
ed. But  we  respectfully  submit  that, 
since  Steam  Navigation  has  now  be* 
come  a  part  of  their  profession,  it  baa 
also  become  their  duty  to  study,  and 
to  make  themselves  master  of  its 
theory  and  principles,  if  not  of  its 
practice ;  ana  we  can  assure  those  who 
are  young  and  aspiring  that  the  pains 
they  now  bestow,  wm,  in  the  next 
war,  be  amply  rewarded  by  wealth, 
honour,  ana  promotion. 

We  are.  Sir,  &c. 

\  Captains,  R.  N. 
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AiB— <•  The  Forty-Stcandrt  Uarch." 

This  is  our  own,  our  native  shore-^ 

It  ne'er  shall  be  the  Stranger's ! 
May  Heaven  preserve  it  evermore. 

In  Discord's  hour  and  Danger's ! 
These  hills  have  seen  our  banner  spread. 

And  o'er  the  dead  and  dyings 
O'er  gallant  hearts  and  broadswords  red. 

Our  Unioom  still  flying! 

We  on  the  thistle  pour  our  love. 

In  our  free  soil  we  strike  it ; 
Onplains  below,  or  rocks  above, 

Ttiere  blooms  no  emblem  like  it. 
To  every  steriinff  Scottish  heart 

It  telLs  a  kindnng  story  ; 
It  bids  us  spurn  at  modish  art. 

And  think  of  ancient  glory. 

Old  Scotland's  spear  shall  never  turn. 

When  Faith  and  Honpwr  lead  'em ; 
At  Roslin  and  at  Bannockbum, 

Our  Fathers  drew  for  freedom ; 
And  that  their  ions  are  valiant  too, 

Let  History  on  her  pages 
Write  Eg^t,  Spain,  and  Waterloo, 

la  blood!;  to  eomiog  ag^ 
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Laud  of  (nur  love    otir  natiye  kod !    • 

Dear  is  eadi  stream  that  dwhaa 
In  whiteneas  from  thy  rocky  strand^ 

Dear  ocean's  waw  that  washes ; 
Dear  are  thy  foeestSy.  dear  thy  plains. 

Dear  are  thy  hiUa  of  heather ; 
Dear  are  thy  aaoghters,  and  their  swains. 

Dear  art  thoa  altogether  1 

And  heata  ftom  Thifle  to  the  Tweed 

One  heart  that  dares  to  dight  thee-^ 
One  craven  heart  that  would  hot  hleed 

Rejoicingly  to  right  thee  ^ 
No ;  thou  art  Fre^om's  duricest  seat. 

Religion's  chosen  centre ; 
And  lire  in  us  must  cease  to  heat 

Ere  foreign  foot  diall  enter ! 


TERNAL  8TAMZAS. 

Venaal  dellglic  and  joy,  able  to  drive 
All  sadness  bet  deipair.—- Mn.TONi 

Baioirr  dione  the  sun,  blue  was  the  day. 

Hie  noontide  air  was  very  clear ; 
The  Highland  mountains  rouad  our  bay. 

And  all  far  things  seem'd  near : 
I  rested  on  a  primrose  bank  ; 

An  April  softness  bathed  the  breeze 
As  twere  new  life  my  spirit  drank 

From  out  the  buddiDg  tfees* 

The  sportive  seanjinil  vuvaged  by. 

Turning  his  white  sails  to  the  sun ; 
The  little  Dird^  sang  merrily 

That  Spring  was  now  begun : 
The  mowdropa  aU  had  ta'en  Isrewell, 

But  yeC  some  crocfu^oweite  itere  bright 
The  hyacinth,  to  dune  its  b^^ 

Drank  in  the  purpk  light. 

Methought  to  rhildhnod's  bloomy  track 

Life's  vagrant  footsteps  were  restored ; 
And  blessings  manifold  came  bade. 

Long  lost,  and  dtep  deplored : 
The  perish'd  and  the  past  arose  ^— 

I  saw  the  siinny  tresses  wane;. 
And  heard  the  silver  tongues  of  those 

Cold,  cold  within  Uie  grave ! 

But  yet  for  them  nb  fl^ief  awoke/— 

They  seem'd  a  part  of  Nature  still ; 
Smdt  the  young  flowers,  gazed  £rom  the  rode. 

And  listen'd  to  the  rill  :^ 
All  was  so  silent,.*^  serene. 

So  sweetly  oalm,  so  jgently  gay; 
Methought  even  Death  no  ul  luid  beeo. 

On  that  pure  venial  day* 
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To  the  fmblicy  whom  I  hate^  (but 
not  you,  gentle  reader,  whom  I  both 
love  and  respect,)  I  address  this  letter, 
or,  as  Blackwood  calls  it.  Article.  How 
it  ought  to  be  begun — ^how  it  ought 
to  be  arranged,  I  know  not ;  but  the 
subject  is  the  Fine  Arts,  as  they  now 
exist,  or  begin  to  exist,  in  this  cold 
windy  metropolis  of  advocates  and 
writers.  I  have  said,  (most  gentle- 
manlike and  intelligent  reader,)  that  I 
hate  the  Edinburgh  public.  I  will  tell 
Tou  why :  Firstly,  they  are  a  slander* 
loving  generation  ;  secondly,  they  are 
so  wrapt  up  in  the  miserable  calcula-  . 
tion  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence, 
that,  generally  speaking,  they  ore  dead 
to  every  elegant  and  intellectual  pur- 
suit, especiaUy  to  the  Fine  Arts.  Now, 
though  I  do  not  require  any  very  deep 
science  in  these  matters,  I  should  at 
least  expect,  from  the  people  who  have 
denominated  their  city  the  Modern 
Athens,  some  slight  ieeling  for  the 
refined  and  graceful  arts  of  the  paint- 
er and  the  sculptor.  Yet  I  positively 
believe,  if  it  were  referred  to  the  weal- 
thy and  respectable  body  of  Writers 
to  the  Signet,  whether  they  would  sit 
down  to  a  turbot  with  lobster  sauce, 
or  witness,  for  the  first  and  last  time, 
the  Transfiguration  of  Raphael,  they 
would  prefer  the  former.  Or,  if  it 
were  referred  to  the  maiden  ladies 
and  the  bankers,  who  may  be  said  to 
compose  the  other  half  of  the  people, 
whether  they  would  listen  to  a  rich 
and  original  bit  of  scandal,  or  exa- 
mine a  beautiful  impression  of  Rem- 
brandt's Hundred  Guilders,  or  his 
Burgomaster  Six,  they  too  would  pre- 
fer the  former.  Young  ladies  are  ph  re- 
nologista,  and  rave  about  bumps  and 

■bald  heads — whilst  young  men  play 
at  law  and  study  quadrilles.  Who, 
then,  is  left  in  Athens  to  discuss  the 
interesting  and  neglected  subject  ? 
Only   two  individuals,  who  by  their 

'  garnility  would  supply  the  national 
deficiency— one  judge  and  one  cloth- 
icTj  and  neither  of  them  know  any- 
thing of  the  matter. 

The  next  question  then  is.  Are 
there  no  artists  of  merit?  Unques- 
tionably there  are^-^nen  of  aspiring 
minds,  of  genius,  of  science,  and  in- 


dustry. But  most  of  these  have  been 
obliged  to  leave  a  country,  where, 
comparatively  speaking,  they  were  ne« 
plectid  and  unknown.  Among  them, 
Wilkie,  wht^se  fame  now  adds  honour 
to  the  English  nation — who  has  been 
personally  noticed  and  rewarded  by 
his  king — whose  name  will  live  till 
the  latest  ages — whilst  his  native 
country  can  only  lay  claim  to  the 
birth  of  a  roan,  whose  talents  they 
could  neither  reward  nor  appfeciate. 

In  the  branch  of  historical  painting 
Allan  still  remains ;  but,  luckily  for 
him,  his  fame  has  reached  beyond 
the  limits  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  re- 
ward of  bis  labour  dues  not  depend 
on  its  calculating  inhabitants. 

But  enough  of  these  fruitless  com<> 
plaints.  Those  who  are  interested  in 
painting,  or  who  wish  to  be  so,  for 
whom  I  principally  write,  will  no 
doubt  be  anxious  to  hear  of  the  £xhi« 
hi  tion  now  about  to  open.*  I  have 
made  many  inquiries  concerning  it, 
and  have  seen  several  of  the  principal 
pictures  preparing  for  it ;  and  may 
with  safety  affirm,  that  it  will  be 
greatly  superior  to  uny  that  has  pre- 
ceded it. .  Every  one  must  have,  of 
course,  heard  something  of  the  dia« 

{)ute8  which  several  of  the  artists  have 
lad  with  the  Directors.  I  understand 
they  ore  endeavouring  to  establish 
thcmsilvcs  as  a  separate  body  of  asso- 
ciates, independent  of  the  Institution. 
What  the  exact  particulars  of  the  dia- 
pute  are,  I  never  could  comprehend, 
nor  do  I  believe  the  rebels  very  well 
know  themselves.  But  it  is  said  tliey 
have  been  publishing  some  private 
letters,  and  that  in  consequence  of 
this  all  the  most  eminent  artists  have 
left  them  and  joined  the  Institution. 
Their  ranks,  thtrefore,  are  now  sad- 
ly thinned;  and  the  Directors  have, 
for  the  present  at  least,  barred  the 
doors  of  reconciliation  against  them. 
None  of  their  works  will  appear  this 
year  in  the  Exhibition.  Luckily, 
however,  among  the  artists  who  disa* 
gree  with  them  will  be  found  all  those 
most  eminent  in  their  profession,  who 
intend  to  contribute  tenfold  to  make 
up  tor  the  deficiency. 

As  I  said  before,  I  cannot  compre- 


•  This  paper  was  meant  for  the  last  montli'ii  Magazine,  bir.  was  acc'dcntally  mis- 
laid.—C  N. 
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henii  the  exact  nature  of  the  com- 
plaints urged  hy  these  gentlemen.  But 
at  all  events  they  conceive  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Institution  have  not  treat- 
ed them  with  sufficient  respect;  whe- 
ther they  are  justified  in  tnis  feeling, 
it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  decide.    But 
it  would  he  well  if  the  Directors  would 
take  the  hint,  and  learn  that  the  ar^ 
of  painting  will  he  hest  encouraged  by 
cnnohling,  not  by  degrading,  the  pro- 
fession. I  hope  they  will  cousider  the 
artists  as  something  more  than  the 
mere  operatives,  who  are  to  execute  a 
monument  of  national  glory — to  which 
the  names  of  the  Directors  are  to  give 
birth,  and  their  patronage  to  complete. 
I  hope  they  will  recollect,  that  in  the 
days  of  Leo  the  Tenth,  when   the 
Fine  Arts  reached  a  pinnacle  of  glory, 
never  before  or  since  equalled,  that 
the  painters  were  not  a  race  of  subser- 
vient mechanics,  but  proud  and  inde- 
pendent   men,    who«^   talents    were 
aroused,  and  whose  genius  was  exalt- 
ed, only  because  their  profession  was 
honoured.  And  how  strange  it  is  that 
it  should  not  be  so!  The  profession 
of  the  Writer,  who  charges  four  shil- 
lings and  eightpenee  for  a  letter^  and 
ten  guineas  for  drinking  his  client's 
claret,  is  no  doubt  honourable.   The 
profession  of  the  T^wyer^  who  sits 
all  night  toiling  among  parchments, 
and  wearing  out  his  lungs  all  day  in 
the  fomentation  of  other  people's  quar- 
rels, is  no  doubt  honourable.     But 
why  should    the  profession  of   the 
Painter  be  less  so?  a  profession  which 
to  excel  in,  requires  the  most  refined 
taste,  and  the  most  exalted  genius — a 
profession  the  very  exercise  of  which 
IS  a  pleasure.  I  would  wish  it  to  be  un- 
derstood that  I  am  far  from  making  any 
direct  charge  agninst  the  Directors  for 
having  attempted  to  dcgrai Ic  the  artists. 
But  enough  may  be  gleaned  f^om  what 
has  lately  passed,  to  make  us  wiah  that 
they  would  pause  and  consider,  whe- 
ther they  have  tre^ited  them  with  all 
the  respect  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
With  regard  to  the  ensuing  Exhibi- 
tion, I  regret  to  say  I  have  no  prospect 
of  being  in  Edinburgh  when  it  opens. 
I  have,  however,  endeavoured  to  make 
up  for  it  by  visiting  roost  of  the  prin- 
cipal artists,  whose  works  preparing 
for  it  I  have  been  able  to  examine  at 
leisure.  My  first  visit  was  to  my  friend 
Allan,  who  showed  me  his  superb  pic- 
ture^ which  he  is  now  finisuing  fur 
the  London  Exhibition.  It  wasTl  be- 
lieve,  commisnoiied  by  theMaxqaiioC 
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Bute,  and  ia  unqueationably  Allan's 
chef-iTiPuvre.  The  subject  ia  the  Land- 
ing of  Queen  Mary  at  Leith ;  one  ad« 
mirably  adapted  for  that  rich  style  of 
composition  in  which  he  particularly 
excels.  In  the  centre  of  the  picture, 
the  Earl  of  MurraVf  afterwards  Re- 
gent, holds  out  his  hand  to  receive  the 
Queen,  who  is  stepping  on  a  raft  co- 
vered with  rich  carpet,  followed  by 
her  female  attendants  and  suite.  No- 
thing can  exceed  the  grace  and  pro- 
priety with  which  the  figures  are 
grouped,  as  they  are  landing  on  the 
raft,  and  descending  firom  the  sides  of 
tho  royal  ship.  Immediately  behind 
the  Queen  are  two  beautiful  female^ 
one  of  whom  carries  in  her  arm  a  small 
spaniel,  which  is  exquisitely  punted, 
and  introduced  with  the  happiest  ef- 
fect. Behind  them  a  Wattean-like 
French  courtier  is  gracefully  offering 
his  arm  to  assist  some  females  down 
tlie  platform  leading  from  the  vessel 
to  the  raft.  Near  tne  Queen,  kued- 
ing,  are  the  Regent  Morton  and  Lord 
Ruthven — the  portrait  of  Morton  is 
fiuthfully  kept.  The  robust  strong 
figures  of  these  rough  sddiers  contrast 
admirably  with  the  delicate  and  grace- 
ful forms  of  the  Queen's  French  min- 
strels and  female  attendants.  Behind 
the  Earl  of  Murray  stands  Lord  Lind- 
say of  the  Byres— 4ie  rests  on  his  twOi 
handed  sword,  and  looka  with  a  stem 
and  contemptuous  look  on  the  passing 
scene,  as  if  in  anticipation  he  had  com- 
menced his  brutal  persecution  of  his 
beautiful,  firail,  but  much* injured 
Queen,  before  whom  is  a  small  black 
spaniel,  acknowledging  the  arrival  of 
its  mistress  with  the  most  extravagant 
joy — perhaps  the  only  living  thiiu  of 
the  hundreds  that  surrounded  ner, 
whose  welcome  was  lasting  and  sin- 
cere. At  the  foot  of  the  steps  leading 
to  the  pier,  are  two  or  three  aoldien, 
who,  with  their  steel  capsy  bnitti- 
plates,  and  long  halberU,  contrast  wdl 
with  a  regular  Child  of  the  Mist,  who 
with  broad-sword  and  target  precedes 
them  up  stairs.  On  the  pier  al^pve,  is 
the  white  palfrey  on  which  the  Queen 
rode  to  Holyrood,  held  by  two  beau- 
tiful pages,  dressed  in  lilac  Spanoh 
doublets,  who  are  eagwlj  strainiog 
forward  to  catch  a  glmipse  of  tbdr 
Royal  Mistress.  Close  to  them  stood 
the  Lord  Provost  and  theBwlRe^  (wi^ 
all  deference  to  the  present  hiffuj  re- 
spectable corporation,  I  could  not  help 
remarking  with  amusement  thehmy 
^ivs  Viiii\su(^  thft  5;tinte  hat  ooimn^ 


then  flgnm^)  though  buried  in  gaudy 
idMi,  mi  hmig  with  chains  of  gold, 
Ihe  tnulannan  still  peeps  throu|^h— 
oontnating  richly  with  the  dignified 
nden  and  mgh-born  brows  of  the  patri- 
cian figures  beneath.  The  rest  of  the 
pier  is  crowded  with  figures  of  every 
age,  sex,  and  nation,  aU  pressing  for« 
mard  to  obtain  a  riew  of  the  interest- 
ing scene.  On  the  right  of  the  picture 
there  is  an  amusing  group,  compo- 
sed of  two  pipers,  who  are  blowing 
hiBlily^  to  tne  great  annoyance  of  a 
Sled-dad  GauL  Beneath,  is  a  boat 
in  shade,  filled  with  foreign  seamen. 
For  breadth  and  sweetness  of  colour- 
ing, diis  group  is  inferior  to  none  in 
Ae  picture.  The  windows  of  the  old 
faouaes  in  Leith  are  aU  Uirown  open, 
and  filled  with  people,  who  are  shout- 
ing and  waring  their  handkerchiefs. 
Mary  is  in  a  white  satin  dress-— the 
Earl  of  Murray  in  a  deep  rich  trans- 
parent brown.  This  contrast  of  light 
and  daric,  brings  out  these  figures, 
and  makes  them  the  eye  of  the  pic- 
ture. Widi  regard  to  Mary  herself, 
AUan,  in  one  of  his  former  pictures, 
did  not  come  up  to  the  general  and 
popolar  conception  of  Mary's  beauty. 
But  in  this  picture  he  has  made  her 
aa  eminently  lovdy,  as  the  most  fas- 
lidunia  taste  could  require.  Her  white 
•atin  dress  is  slashed  with  pale  yel- 
low, which  takes  away  that  chalky 
cllhct  which  has  been  oboerved  in  his 
piiinre  of  her,  when  rebuked  by 
Jdm  Knox.  The  strongest  light  rests 
ftrdbW  on  the  prindpd  figures ;  and 
BoCwitDstanding  the  immense  variety 
of  poops  and  objects,  the  light  is 
aamaged  with  such  admirable  skill 
and  efibet,  as  to  produce  universd 
hazmooy  and  breadth;  and  herdn 
amy  be  eonndered,  the  most  import- 
ant brandi  of  painting,  namely,  the 
praper  manmment  of  the  masses  of 
li^it  and  shade,  so  as  to  produce 
madth,  efi^  and  alao  harmony.  Al« 
Bpost  all  the  pdnters  of  the  day  are 
ignonnt  of  these  rules.  They  paint 
mo,  honaea,  ponds,  and  palings,  in- 
divriminatdy  as  they  are  aeen,  with 
wan  on  one  side,  and  shade  on  the 
eUier.  But  aa  to  any  idea  of  arran- 
gbig  their  masses  of  light  and  sha- 
9ofr,  befbre  therjr  represent  the  olgects 
in  the  picture,  it  is  a  thins,  mnenhj 
apeaking,  as  far  beyond  theur  imagi- 
antion,  as  their  practice.  I  heaid, 
fbB  other  day,  a  mod  anecdote  lUus- 

tMive  of  this.    Mr ,  an  artist 

flf  bi^  rmpectMBty  fnd  long  stand- 
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ing,  whose  detail  is  good,  but  whose 
knowledge  of  the  higher  branches  of 
art  is  noi  very  extensive,  visited  Lon« 
don  last  yesr ;  when  he  returned  ho 
met  one  of  his  brother  artists,  to 
whom  he  commenced  his  travelling 
history. — "  I  risited,"  he  said,  "  se- 
veral of  the  London  artists ;  they  were 
all  raving  about  a  thing  called  breadth 
—they  maintained    a   good  picture 
could  not  be  produced  without  it. 
For  my  part,  I  inquired  for  it  at  all 
the  colour  shops,  but  could  not  get  it 
in  the  whole  town."  With  regard  to 
Allan's  picture,  the  most  fastidious 
amateur  can  find  no  fault  with  it  in 
this  respect;  and  when  1  say  so,  I 
consider  I  am  giring  it  the  highest 
praise  that  a  picture  can  weU  receive. 
Comparisons  are  odious,  therefore  I 
shall  make  none.    But  I  believe  thia 
historical  picture  to  be  inferior  to 
none  of  the  kind,  either  in  richness 
of  colouring,  composition,  incident, 
or  efiect,  that  has  as  yet  been  painted 
b^  any  living  British  art'st.     The 
picture  has  taken  him  a  year  to  paint, 
and  I  understand  has  cost  him  an  im« 
mense  sum  of  money.    Those  who 
are  unacquainted  with  the  details  of 
historical  painting  will,  no  doubt,  be 
surprised  to  learn,  that  to  bring  a 
picture  of  this  size  to  its  present 
state,  cannot  cost  much  less  than  from 
two  to  three,  and   sometimes  four 
hundred  pounds.    Compositions  from 
Scriptural  History  are  not  so  expen* 
aive,  as  the  dresses,  generaUy  sp«ak« 
ing,  are  merely  hanging  draperies; 
thus  the  same  robes  di£Sfi«ntly  arran- 
ged suit  difierent  figures.    Not  so  in 
subjects  painted  from  Nationd  Hia- 
tory,  where  the  strictest  attention  must 
be  pdd  to  the  various  costumes  of  the 
time— these  must  be  procured  at  what- 
ever  expense — and   many  of  them 
must  be  made  for  the  purpose;  the 
peculiar  arms,  and  different  armour 
of  the  time,  must  also  be  obtained. 
There  is  also  the  constant  expense  of 
hiring  men  and  women  to  dt  for  the 
attitudes,  and  many  other  things  too 
numerous  to  detaiL    The  historical 
pdnter  must  be  most  particular  in 
copying  every  trifiing  part   of   his 
picture  faithmlly^  from  nature.    In 
this  no  man  can  be  more  so  than 
AUan.  Por  the  diip  whidi  brought  tho 
Queen  from  France,  he  made  a  beau« 
tifiil  and  laboured  model,  which  he 
aftowarda  gilded.     I  recollect  his 
once  painting  a  mb^cfiX  tsWsA.  ^So^ 
Broken  ¥V&&,  «si<\  a^  N«rj  \ir®&»x 
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picture  it  wai.     The  ftoi7,  or  rather 
incident,  was  this  : — An   old  sailor, 
-vrho,  as  Hood  says,  had  laid  aside  his 
Vinns,  hecause  a  cannon  hall  took  off 
))is  legs— had  taken  to  play  a  fiddle  in 
the  streets,  and  beg  for  charity.  Some 
-wicked  boys  had  much  pleasure  in 
tea  zing  honest  Jack,  who  took  it  very 
ill.     One  boy,  in  a  green  jacket,  was 
particularly  troublesome;  and  Jack, 
roused  to  the  utmost  pitch  of  anger, 
had  vowed  vengeance  against  him. 
Unfortunately  another  boy,  who  also 
■wore  a  green  jacket,  but  was  perfectly 
■well  behaved  and  inoffensive,  happen- 
ed to  pass  within  reach  of  the  infuri- 
ated sailor,  who,  mistaking  him  for 
bis  tormentor,  struck  him  on  the  head 
with  his  fiddle,  and  in  doing  so,  broke 
it  to  pieces.    The  moment  chosen  by 
the  artist,  is  immediatelv  after  the 
breaking  of  the  fiddle.    The  unfortu- 
nate honest  tar  is  regarding  with  hor- 
ror the  fatal  consequences  of  his  an- 
ger.    His  wife,  a  lovely  female,  who 
stands  behind,  studded  all  over  with 
children,  seems  filled  with  the  liveliest 
grief  at  the  irreparable  loss  of  the  fid- 
dle, the  sole  means  of  their  scanty 
subsistence.  Behind  them  is  skulking 
the  little  wag,  who  was  the  cause  of 
the  disaster.     In  the  foreground  sits 
the  good  boy  in  green,  the  unhappy 
victim  of  sins  not  his  own.    His  head 
bleeds,  and  he  roars  lustily.    He  is 
supported  by  a  worthy  old  dame,  with 
one  arm  beneath  his  waist,  the  other 
extended  in  a  menacing  attitude  to- 
nrvds  the  sailor,  whom  she  seems  re* 
proaching  violently  for  his  conduct. 
I  recollect  Allan  at  the  time  telling 
me,  that  when  Sir  Walter  Scott  saw 
this  picture  he  was  struck  with  the 
faithful  representation  of  nature  in  the 
good  dame ;  and  putting  himself  in 
ner  attitude,  and  shaking  his  fist  at 
poor  Jack,  he  exclaimed  in  broad 
Scotch,  *'  How  dare  ye,  ye  scoondrel, 
strike  an  honest  man's  bairn  thatgate?" 
I  recollect  Allan  was  much  delighted 
with  the  quick  way  that  Sir  Walter  at 
once  entered  into  all  his  feelings,  and 
at  the  very  happy  manner  in  which 
he  expressed  them.    It  has  interested 
me  80  much  to  bring  back  to  my  me- 
mory the  particulars  of  this  beautiful 
picture,  tliat  I  had  almost  forgot  my 
object,  which  was  to  show  the  neces« 
sity  of  painting  every  minute  trifle 


faithf\i]]y  from  nature!  Allan,  to  paint 
correctly  this  fiddle,  which  the  sailor 
had  broke  to  pieces  over  the  boy's 
head,  actually  purchased  a  fiddle« 
which  he  broke  over  the  head  of  his 
lay  figure,*  leaving  the  pieces  as  they 
fell,  and  not  allowing  ms  servant  to 
sweep  the  room,  till  ne  had  finished 
painting  the  broken  instrument  and 
its  fragments. 

I  recollect  another  instance  of  the 
advantage  of  painting  from  nature. 
That  accomplished  artist,  Mr  Watson 
Gordon — of  whom  I  have  a  great  deal 
to  say  on  a  future  occasion — had  paint- 
ed a  picture  of  a  shipwrecked  sailor, 
who  was  thrown  on  a  rock,  and  thus 
saved  from  what  the  papers  would 
call  a  watery  grave.  The  boy  dung 
well  to  the  rock ;  but  what  I  was  par- 
ticularly struck  with,  was  the  way 
that  the  shirt  was  represented,  quite 
wet,  apd  sticking  to  tne  skin.  Upon 
inquiry,  I  found  that  he  had  got  a 
near  relation  of  his  to  cling  to  a  num« 
her  of  packing- boxes,  which  were 
his  recks ;  and  when  he  painted  the 
wet  shirt,  he  had  a  watering-pot,  with 
which  he  watered  his  relative's  shoul* 
dcrs  when  they  got  dry.  I  hope  my 
much-respected  friend,  Mr  Watson 
Gordon,  will  not  be  displeased  with 
me  for  relating  this  anecdote ;  if  so^ 
I  have  no  apology,  except  that  it  ia 
too  good  to  be  lost. 

The  opinion  of  one  more  great  man^ 
as  to  the  necessity  of  a  strict  adhe- 
rence to  nature,  and  I  have  done.  I 
mean  no  less  a  person  than  the  Otto« 
man  Emperor  Mahomet  II.»  who  ha- 
ving seen  some  of  the  pictures  of  Gen« 
tile  Bellini,  (brother  to  Giovanni,  ihc 
Master  of  Titian  and  Greorgioni,)  in« 
vited  him  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
arrived,  and  was  treated  by  the  Em^ 
peror  with  the  highest  respect,  and 
rewarded  munificently  witn  wealth 
and  chains  of  gold.  Shortly  after  he 
liad  been  there,  Mahomet  was  disss* 
tisfied  with  his  picture  of  the  Decolla- 
tion of  St  John — maintaining  that  tne 
bloody  throat  was  not  faithfully  deli* 
neated.  He,  therefore,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  painter,  ordered  one  of  his  slaves 
to  be  sent  for,  whom  he  had  decapi« 
tated  on  the  spot,  desiring  Bellini  to 
finish  his  picture  from  nature,  which 
he  did ;  but  he  was  so  terrified  at  the 
sight,  that  he  never  enjoyed  peace  of 


*  For  the  benefit  of  the  very  unlearned,  I  think  it  necessary  to  montion»  that  a 
/Mjr  Hgun  IB  a  irooden  figure  of  a  man  as  large  as  life — the  neck  and  limbs  of  wbkbl 
Mt^mOfMe.    Oil  it  tlie  artists  put  the  dren  wYkV^  ^^kirj  VEMB4\ft  ^ij^ 
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luinii,  dU  lie  got  lra?e  Co  return  to 
Venice— wisely  judging,  that  cbaius 
pf  gold  were  of  little  value  without  a 
heiul  to  hang  them  round. 

Before  leaving  Mr  Allan,  I  must 
emgratulate  him  on  his  having  heen 
burnt  out  of  the  old  town ;  he  is, 
apparently,  so  much  more  co»ifort- 
aoiT  settled  where  he  is.  On  the  right 
and  left,  his  two  principal  apartments 
are  decorated  in  the  most  classical 
style,  vrith  urmour  of  every  descriptidh 
and  nation,  and  chiefly  collected  in 
the  remote  and  distant  regions  of  ro- 
mance, so  intcre^tir  g  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  poet  or  the  painter — where 
Allan,  like  Salvator  Hosa  of  old,  pass- 
ed many  of  his  early  years  in  the  en- 
thusiastic pursuit  of  his  profession. 
Of  late  years,  he  has  devoted  himself 
to  painting  subjects  from  our  national 
history.  And  many  of  the  scenes  and 
characters  which  Sir  Walter,  with  his 
magic  pen,  has  so  vividly  described  Co 
our  imagination — Allan,  with  a  kin- 
dred spirit,  has  exhibited  to  our  eyes 
on  canvass,  with  a  truth  and  feeling, 
the  result  not  only  of  a  powerful  ge- 
nius, but  of  the  most  laborious  re- 
search and  unceasing  labour.  I  trust 
he  will  continue  to  exercise  his  talents 
in  the  same  exalted  sphere,  and  that 
they  will  meet  with  that  reward  to 
which  they  are  so  justly  entitled*. 

It  was  my  intention  on  this  occa- 
sioD,  to  have  mentioned  particularly 
the  works  of  John  Watson  Gordon, 
Esq. ;  but  I  have  loitered  so  long  in 
Allan's  painting-room,  that  I  must 
defer  doing  so  till  next  month.  All  I 
will  my  of  him  at  present  is,  that  se- 
veral Of  his  portraits,  which  are  to  be 
exhibited  in  this  Exhibition,  would  do 
ciedit  to  any  collection  —  totally  in- 
dependent of  their  merit  as  likenesses. 
I  would  particularly  refer  to  a  full- 
length  of Veitch,  Esq.  of  EUiock, 

a  head-size  of  Francis  Grant,  Esq., 
and  a  full-length  sitting  of  Miss  Mar- 
garet Grant,  a  girl  of  five  years  old — 
also  one  of  Lady  Gray.  At  the  same 
time,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  allude  to 
the  works  of  the  late  Sur  Henry  Rae- 


burn,  and  also'of  Sax  Tboimla  Law* 
rencc.  Should  I  teel  myself  inclined 
to  continue  these  papers  on  die  Fine 
Arts,  I  shall  aLio  review  the  works  of 
most  of  the  Scotch  artists  whose  ta« 
lent^  have  obtained,  or  ought  to  have 
obtained,  them  distinction* 

fiefore  concluding,  I  shall  make  a 
very  few  remarks  onr  the  8ub(}ecl  of 
antient  pictures.  Those  who  do  not 
already  Know  it,  will  be  sorry  to  hear 
that  there  will  be  no  Ancient  Exhibi- 
tion this  year.  The  actual  reason  of  it  ia 
simply  this — Various  gentlemen,  with 
a  degree  of  liberality  and  good-mi* 
ture  that  cannot  be  too  highly  praised^ 
sent  pictures  from  all  parts  of  Soot- 
land,  running  the  risk  ot  getting  them 
damaged,  and  with  almost  the  certain- 
ty of  the  frames  being  injured,  more  or 
less ;  and  this  entirely  for  the  improve-, 
mcnt  of  the  Scotch  artists,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  funds  of  the  Institution. 
Most  of  these  pictures  were  of  the 
highest  class ;  and  many  of  them,  I 
know,  were  purchased  by  acknow- 
ledged judges,  at  enormous  sums  of 
money,  from  every  part  of  the  conti- 
nent. These  gentlemen,  instead  of 
meeting  with  the  universal  gratitude 
whichtnefr  handsome  conduct  entitled 
them  to,  found  their  pictures  critici- 
sed and  condemned  with  the  most  un- 
paralleled insolence,  arrogance,  and 
Ignorance.  The  natural  consequence 
of  which  is,  many  of  them  have  deter- 
mined never  again  to  contribute.  In 
the  enormous  city  of  London,  al«  ^ 
though  there  are  hundreds  who  i^ 
predate  and  admire  ancient  pictures, 
there  are  not  above  five  or  six  indivi- 
duals who  can  be  termed  judges,  and 
who  are  qualified  to  criticise,  or  whoso 
criticism  the  public  wo«ld  in  the  least 
respect ;  and  taey  are  intimately  known 
to  all  that  extensive  circle  who  are 
accustomed  to  interest  themselvea  in 
the  Fine  Arts.  In  Edinburgh,  there 
are  scarcely  six  people  know  any  thing 
at  all  of  Uie  subject — most  of  these 
are  members  of  the  Institution  or  art- 
ists,—either  of  whom  were  of  too  re^ 
spectable  a  class  to  criticise,  much  lest 
to  insult  wantonly,  the  ccmtributore 


*  I  have  taken  alarm  lest  this  disclosure  of  the  treasures  now  in  Allan's  studk> 
may  eause  bim  to  be  interrupted  in  his  labours  by  all  the  sight-hunters,  the  sphere  of 
whose  intellects  (luckily  for  the  public)  is  commonly  confined  to  the  pavement  of 
Prioce*8  Street.  In  justice,  therefore,  to  him  and  them,  I  warn  them  that  bis  ser- 
vant is  a  stem  woman.  But  she  is  nothing  to  a  large  mastiff  of  UDCommon  feroeity» 
a  cross  between  the  butl-dog  and  the  blood-hound.  This  animal,  with  wondeiftiL  «i» 
gadtj,  aeixes  every  one  by  the  throat  who  comes  to  ttm  wVtihOttX  «lSi^fi^^l\' 
he  be  very  riefa^  or  Mjudgw  afprnntiog. 
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to  the  Imtitiitioii.  It  wai  therefore 
expected  that  there  would  be  no  re- 
•marks  made  on  the  pictures^  Airther 
than  a  general  notice  of  some  of  the 
anost  important  in  the  new^pers. 
fiat  onfortaoatelj, 

**  A  man  raaic  serve  his  time  to  ererj 

*  trade 

flafecensure,— critics  are  all  ready  made.** 

And;  in  Edinburgh,  criticisms  sprung 
up  liJcc  mushroguts ;  ontr»in  particular. 
Which  appeared  in  the  Scotsman,  ex- 
dted  in  the  minds  of  every  one  ac« 
j[uainted  with  or  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject, anger  at  its  insolence,  but  great- 
er contempt  at  ita  totd  want  of  truth. 
In  no  situation  of  life^  or  upon  no  oc- 
easion  whatever,  do  I  ever  recollect  of 
any  set  of  persons  passing  judgement 
upon  the  property  of  others,  with  such 
an  immeasureable  extent  of  arrogance, 
accompanied  at  the  same  time  with 
ignorance  so  profound. 

**  With  jost  enough  of  leamUig  to  mis- 
quote," 

the  authors  of  it  declare  every  other 
{wstare  to  be  either  attributed  to  wrong 
masters,  a  copy,  or  repainted.  The^ 
kindly  inform  a  proprietor  that  his 
picture  called  Guercino,  and  one  of 
Xhe  most  palpable  I  ever  saw,  is  a  6ne 
specimen  of  SjMgnaletto.  Another 
gentleman's  Schidone,  of  which  there 
happened  to  be  an  etching  by  the 
master,  turns  out  to  be  a  Caravagio. 
They  discover  that  a  act  of  seven  pic- 
tures are  the  joint  production  of  Jan 
Mid  and  Le  Nain,  two  artists  whose 
ixilouriiig  is  aa  opposite  as  Rembrandt 
and  Guido.  A  large  Guercino,  one  of 
Napoleon's  pictures,  which  for  a  time 
hunff  in  the  Louvre,  and  was  after- 
wards restored  to  the  Austrian  go- 
vernment, waa  queationed  if  the  mas- 
ter had  ever  seen  it  The  magnifi- 
oent  picture  of  St  Sebastian  by  Van- 
dyke, the  propertv  of  Mr  Scroop,  a 
moat  aocomnlished  judge  of  painting, 
was  declarea  to  be  an  exeoaole  tame 
Ihinff,  in  which  no  touch  of  Vandyke 
could  be  recQgnised  but  in  the  head  of 
a  horse.  A  picture  by  Gruido,  purdtased 
in  ItMlj  by  the  late  Gavin  Hamilton, 
the  artist,  whose  judgement  vras  ac- 
knowledged to  be  of  Uie  highest  ckss 
ill  over  the  continent,  and  possessed 
ioccessivelt  by  Mr  Geddes  and  Mr 
Andrew  Wilson,  was  said  to  possesa 
neither  the  grace,  drawing,  nor  co- 
lMifii]|^  of  rhe  master  to  whom  it  waa 
AHn'ted.---T\i  ezpoae  their  vialioe  send 
^IwiifiiiixiroiiUbeeiidlai.  Bui  there 
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is  one  ddidous  morsel  that  must  not 
be  left  out.  After  going  round  the 
rooms,  condemning  everything  as  bo^ 
ing  bad  and  of  no  value,  they  at  last 
reach  a  very  unimportant  little  pic* 
ture»  humber  so  and  so.  Mark  their 
modesty.  "  We  pronounce ! ! !  this 
picture  to  be  a  good  and  genuine  spe« 
cimen  of  the  master."  Now,  the  quee* 
tion  comes  to  be,  who  may  this  so* 
vcre  and  leame<l  brotherhood  be  ?  I 
took  pains  to  ascertain,  and  was  pret- 
ty credibly  informed  that  it  waa  the 
mutual  production  of  a  clothier  before 
alluded  to,  and  his  friend,  m  diaap* 
pointed  London  picture-dealer.  For 
the  former  I  felt  grieved,  for  at  one 
time  I  felt  a  tort  of  admiration  for 
this  literary  cutter  of  broad-doth.  I 
thought  it  a  fine  thing  for  a  man,  whose 
body  was  confined  behind  the  narrow 
limits  of  his  counter,  to  allow  his  ar~~ 
rin^  mind  to  soar  towanla  the  Ic 
regions  of  poetry  and  romance, 
whilst  he  was  selling  worsted  stock- 
ings, to  dream  of  the  beauties  of  Ra- 
phael, and  the  grandeur  of  Michael 
Angelo. 

But  I  am  sorry  to  say  my  resi>ect, 
for  a  time  at  least,  is  sunk,  when  I 
see  this  man  leuve  his  innocent  amuse- 
ments, to  lend  himself  to  write  a  cri- 
ticism, which,  whatever  Aur  intentions 
were^  on  the  part  of  his  companion 
could  have  haa  no  otrject  but  to  in- 
sult his  superiors.    The  knowledge  of 
the  former  is  known  not  to  be  deep— 
**  Yet  Btill  his  tongue  runs  on,  the  lets 
Of  weight  it  bearii  with  greater  case ; 
And  with  its  everlasting  clack 
Sets  dl  meD*8  ears  upon  the  rack.** 
The  knowledge  of  the  latter  is  merdy 
that  of  a  merchant,  without  any  true 
feeling  or  sdence  in  the  art ;  and  it  is 
difficult  to  trace  his  object  but  in  ma« 
lice.    But  as  to  his  animated  compa- 
nion in  iniquitv,  he  could  have  had 
no  olject  but  the  little  vanity  of  au- 
thorahip. 
"  *T»  pleasant,  sure,  to  see  one*s  naaia 

in  print ; 
A  book*8  a  book,  dthough  there's  no- 
thing in*t.** 

But  for  that  slight  gratification,  I  am 
sure,  upon  reflection,  he  is  too  well* 
disposed  a  man  not  to  regret  the  in- 
jury he  has  done  to  the  advancement 
of  art,  by  atriving,  as  far  as  in  hkn 
lay,  to  ofrend  the  contributors  of  pe- 
tures,  and  thus  put  a  stop  to  Anaent 
Exhibitions.  In  the  minds  of  those 
wVioxoidetatood  the  sulgect.  the  cffi^ 
VNA»«i^  V!  ^SuXxcn^t)  ^iBkl  of  Us 
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fluent  pen  flavoured  only  of  the  bur«  tions  of  pieloret.  Qoe  1  remarked, 
kiqne.  But  unfortunately  the  un*-  which  piofbsied  to  have  Uie  united 
lemrned,  who  are  the  many,  believe  all    eollectiona  of  an  cx-ldDgt  a  German 


diey  read  upon  a  subject  with  which 
they  are  unacquainted ;  and  worldly 
▼anity  is  such,  that  we  require  die 
Ignorant  at  least  to  revere  the  trea- 
sures which  they  cannot  appreciate. 

In  £<Unburgh,  this  winter,  there 
have  been  several  collections  of  pic« 
tores  exhibitetl  for  sale — most  of  them 
execrable.  In  a  collection,  however, 
in  St  Andrew's  Square,  bdonging  to 
Mr  Hickman,  there  is  a  fine  Rubens 
and  a  Titian ;  qIso  several  other  pic- 
tures of  merit.  In  the  Calton  Con- 
vening-room  there  is  a  very  fine  col- 
lection of  Italian  pictures,  advertised 
for  sale  as  the  property  of  a  private 
gentleman.  I  thins  he  has  not  done 
wisdv  in  exhibiting  such  pictures  in 
Edinburgh,  as  they  woula  have  met 
with  a  much  better  market  in  Lon- 


baron,  and  a  Dotch  burgomaster; 
among  them  it  waa  asserted  were  se- 
veral fine  specimens  of  Corregio  1 ! ! 
These  same  Corregios  sold  for  various 
smns,  from  three  to  ten  poupds,  where- 
in the  purchaser  had  the  worst  of  it. 
I  believe,  at  this  moment,  there  are 
more  bad  j^ctures  in  Athens,  for  its 
size,  than  in  any  other  town  in  the 
known  world.  I  sbdl  eondude  by 
relating  an  anecdote  of  that  good 
friend  to  the  fine  arts,  and  honour  to 
his  native  dty.  Lord  B— d. 

Dining  one  day  in  a  oompanv  where 
ancient  pictures  were  the  subject  of 
discussion,  he  said,  "  If  onybody 
wants  to  buy  picters,  ihey  uiould 
gang  to  Tours."-^"  Toura,  my  lord  I 
why  go  there  to  buy  pictures?" — 
'*  Because  Sir  John  Dalmmple  has 


don.  Besides  these,  in  every  part  of  bocht  up  a'  the  bad  anes." — I  wish  Sir 
the  tovm  your  eye  is  arrested  by  pla-  John  would  feel  e<}ually  charitably 
eards,  advertising  sales  and  exhibi-    disposed  towards  Edmbuigh. 

An  Amatbux. 


OBB  TO  TRB  MOOV. 

Mother  of  light !  how  fairly  dost  thou  go 
Over  those  hoary  crests,  divinely  led ! 
Art  thou  that  Huntress  of  the  Silver  Bow 
Fabled  of  old  ^  Or  rather  dost  thou  tread 
Those  cloudy  summits  thence  to  gaze  below. 
Like  the  wild  Chamois  on  her  Alpine  snow. 
Where  hunter  never  climbed— secure  from  dread  ? 
A  thousand  ancient  fimdes  I  have  read 
Of  that  fair  presence,  and  a  thousand  wrought 

Wondrous  and  bright. 

Upon  the  stiver  li^t, 
Tracing  iresh  figures  with  the  artist  thooght. 

What  art  thou  like?  sometimes  I  see  thee  ride 
A  far-bound  galley  on  its  perilous  way ; 
Whilst  breezy  waves  toss  up  their  silvery  spray  ; 

Sometimes  behold  thee  glide 
Cluster'd  by  all  thy  family  of  sUrs, 
lAke  a  lone  widow  through  the  wdkin  wide. 
Whose  pallid  ehetk  the  midnight  sorrow  mars  ; 
Sometimes  I  watch  thee  on  from  steep  to  steep. 
Timidly  lighted  by  thy  vestal  torch. 
Till  in  some  Latmtan  cave  I  see  thee  creep. 
To  catch  the  young  Endymlon  asleep. 
Leaving  thy  splendour  at  the  jaggped  pordi. 

O  thou  art  beautiful,  howe'er  it  be ! 
Hnntrew  or  Dian,  or  whatever  named— 
And  he,  the  veriest  Pagan,,  who  first  framed 
A  silver  idol^  and  ne'er  wordiipp'd  thee ! 

It  is  too  latc^  or  tboa  dumld'ft  MYt  mj  bM%^ 
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Too  kte  BOW  for  the  old  Ephciian  vows, 
And  not  divine  the  creecent  on  thy  hrowi ; 
Yety  call  thee  nothing  but  the  mere  mild  Moon 

Behind  those  cnesnut  bonghs, 
Casting  their  dipplcd  shadows  at  my  feet, 
I  will  be  gratefm  for  that  simple  boon, 
In  many  a  thoughtflil  verse  and  anthem  sweet. 
And  bless  thy  dainty  face  whene'er  we  meet 

In  nights  £ur  gone — ay,  far  away  and  dead, 
•  Before  Care  fretted  with  a  lidless  eye, 
I  was  thy  wooer  on  my  little  bed. 
And  watch'd  thy  silver  advent  in  the  sky  ; 
jLetting  the  downy  hours  of  rest  go  by. 
To  see  thee  flood  the  heavens  with  milky  light, 
And  feed  thy  snowy  swans  before  I  slept ; 
For  thott  wert  then  purveyor  of  my  dreams — 
Thou  wert  the  Fairies'  armourer,  that  kept 
Their  bumish'd  helms,  and  crowns,  and  corslets  briglit,^- 

Tbeir  spears  and  glittering  mails ; — 
And  ever  thou  didst  spill  in  wandering  streams. 

Sparkles  and  midnight  gleams. 
For  fishes  to  new  gloss  their  argent  scales. 

Why  sighs  ?  why  creeping  tears  ?  why  clasped  hands  ? 
Is  it  to  count  the  boy's  expended  dow'r  ? 
That  Fairies  since  have  broke  their  gifted  wands. 
That  young  Delight,  like  any  o  erblown  flower. 
Gave,  one  by  one,  its  sweet  leaves  to  tiie  ground  ? 
Why  then,  fair  Moon,  for  all  thou  mark'st  no  hour. 
Thou  art  a  sadder  dial  to  old  Time 

Than  ever  I  have  found 
On  sunny  garden-plot,  or  moss-grown  tow'r, 
Mottoed  with  stem  and  melancholy  rhyme ! 

Wh^  should  I  grieve  for  this  ?  Oh,  I  must  yearn. 

Whilst  Time,  conspirator  with  Memory, 

Keeps  his  cold  ashes  in  an  antique  urn. 

Richly  emboss'd  with  childish  revelry, — 

With  leaves,  and  cluster'd  fruits,  and  flowers  etenie. 

Eternal  to  the  world,  though  not  to  me. — 
Av,  there  will  those  younff  sports  and  blossoms  be. 
Toe  deathless  wreath,  and  undecay'd  festoon. 

When  I  am  hearsed  within. 
Leas  than  yon  pallid  primrose  to  Uie  moon. 
Whom  now  she  watches  through  her  vapours  thin. 

So  let  it  be :  Before  I  lived  to  sigh. 

Thou  wert  in  Avon,  and  a  thousand  rills— 

beautiful  Orb !  and  so  whene'er  I  lie 

Trodden,  thou  wilt  he  gasing  from  Uiy  hills— 

Blest  be  thy  loving  light  where'er  it  spills. 

And  blessed  thy  fair  face,  O  Mother  mild ;  " 

Still  put  a  soul  in  rivers  as  they  run  ; 

Still  fend  thv  lovely  lamp  to  lovers  fond. 

And  blend  their  plighted  shadows  into  one ; 

Still  smile  at  even  on  the  bedded  child. 

And  close  his  eye-lMs  with  thy  silver  wand  ! 

T.  H. 
London,  IH  March,  1697* 
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LB  EEVENANT. 


**  Iliere  are  but  two  clasaet  of  penoni  in  the  world—those  who  are  hanged,  and 
tboat  who  are  not  hanged  ;  and  it  hat  been  my  lot  to  belong  to  the  former.** 


Thsab  are  few  men^  perhaps,  who 
have   iiot   a  hundred  times   in  the 
course  of  life,  felt  a  curiosity  to  know 
what   their  sensations  would  be  if 
they  were  compelled  to  lay  liie  down. 
The  very  impossibility,  in  all  ordi- 
nary cases,  of  ohtaining  any  approach 
to  this  knowledge,   is  an  incessant 
spar  pressing  on  the  fancy  in  its  en- 
deavours to  arrive  at  it.    Thus  poets 
and  painters  have  ever  made  the  cs* 
tate  of  a  man  condemned  to  die,  one 
of  their  favourite  themes  of  comment 
or  description.    Footboys  and  'pren- 
tices hpiig  themselves  almost  every 
other  day,  conclusively — ^missing  their 
arrangement   for  slipping   the  knot 
half  way-^-out  of  a  seeming  instinct 
to  try  the*8ecrcts  of  that  fate,  which 
—less  in  jest  than  earnest — ihej  fed 
an  inward  monition  may  become  their 
own.  And  thousands  of  men,  in  early 
life,  are  uneasy  until  they  have  mount- 
ed a  breach,  or  fought  a  duel,  merely 
because  they  wish  to  know,  experi- 
mentally, tnat  their  nerves  are  capa- 
ble of  carrying  them  through  tnat 
peculiar  ordeal.    Now  /  am  in  a  si- 
tuation to  speak,    from  experience, 
upon  that  very  interesting  question— 
the  sensations  attendant  upon  a  pafr> 
sage  from  life  to  death.    I  have  been 
HANGED,    and   am   alivk — ^perhaps 
there  are  not  three  other  men,  at  this 
moment,  in  £urope,  who  can  make 
the  same  declaration.      Before  this 
statement  meets  the  public  eye,    I 
shdl  have  quitted  England  for  ever ; 
therefore  I  nave  no  advantage  to  gain 
from  its  pubUcation.    And,  for  the 
vanity  of  knowing,  when  I  shall  be 
a  sqjoumer  in  a  far  country,  that  my 
name— for  good  or  ill— is  talked  a- 
bout  in  this, — such  fame  would  scarce- 
ly do  even  my  pride  much  good,  when 
I  dare  not  lay  claim  to  its  identity. 
But  thu  cause  which  excites  me  to 
write  is  thi&-*My  greatest  pleasure, 
through  life,  has  been  the  perusal  of 
any  extraordinary  narratives  of  fact 
An  account  of  a  sliipwrcdc  in  which 
hundreds  have  perished  ;  of  a  plague 
which  has  depopulated  towns  or  d- 
tiea;    anecdotes  and  inquiries  eon- 
Bcetad  with  the  reppdation  of  prisons, 
hoapitak,  or  hmadc  neeptticha ;  nay. 
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the  very  police  reports  of  a  common 
newspaper — as  relative  to  matters  of 
reality ;  have  always  excited  a  d^ee 
of  interest  in  my  mind  which  cannot 
be  produced  by  the  best  invented  tale 
of  fiction.    Because  I  believe,  there- 
fore, that,  to  persons  of  a  tem|)er 
like  my  own,  the  reading  that  which 
I  have    to   relate   will    afford  very 
high  gratification ;— and   because    I 
know  also,  that  what  I  describe  can 
do  mischief  to  no  one,  while  it  may 
prevent  the  symptoms  and  details  of 
a  very  rare  consummation  from  being 
lost; — for  these  reasons  I  am  desi- 
rous, as  far  as  a  very  limited  educa^ 
tion  will  permit  me,  to  write  a  plain 
history  of  the  strange  fortunes  and 
miseries  to  which,  during  the  last 
twelve  months,  I  have  been  subjected. 
I  have  stated  already,  that  I  have 
been  hanged  and  am  alive.  I  can  gain 
nothing  now  by  misrepresentation — ^I 
was  GUILTY  of  the  act  fbr  which  I 
suffered.     There  are  individuals  of 
respectability  whom  my  conduct  al- 
ready has  cusgraced,  and  I  will  not 
revive  their  shame  and  grief  by  pub- 
lishing my  name.    But  it  stanas  in 
the  list  of  capital  convictions  in  the 
Old  Bailey  Calendar  for  the  Winter 
Sessions  1896 ;    and  this  reference, 
coupled  with  a  few  of  the  facts  which 
follow,  will  be  sufficient  to  guide  any 
persons  who  are  doubtful,  to  the  proctt 
that  my  statement  is  a  true  one.     In 
the  year  1SS4, 1  was  a  clerk  in  a  Rus- 
sia broker's  house,  and  fagged  be- 
tween Broad  Street  Buildings   and 
Batson's  Coffeehouse,  and  the  London 
Docks,  from  nine  in  the  morning  to 
six  in  the  evening,  for   a  salary  of 
fifty  pounds  a-year.    I  did  thifr— not 
contentedly — ^but  1  endured  it ;  living 
sparingly  in  a  little  lodging  at  Isling- 
ton for  two  years ;  till  I  fell  in  love 
with  a  poor,  but  very  beautiful  girl, 
who  was  honest  where  it  was  very 
hard  to  be  honest ;  and  worked  twelve 
hours  a-day  at  sewing  and  milhncry, 
in  a  mercer's  shop  in  Clieapside,  for 
half  a  guinea  a-week.  To  make  short 
of  a  long  tale — this  girl  did  not  know 
how  poor  I  was;  and,  in  about  six 
months,  I  eQimim.\\edL  wn«&  at  «u^\. 
fofgcriea,  to  tY\e  uncraxiX.  ^  tAst  xm« 
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hundred  pounds.  I  was  ieii«d  one 
morning — I  expected  it  for  weeks, — as 
regularly  as  I  awoke— erery  morning; 
and  carried,  after  a  very  few  ques- 
tions, for  examination  before  the  Lord 
Mayor.  At  the  jMansion- House  I  had 
nothing  to  plead.  Fortunately  ray 
motions  had  not  been  watched ;  and 
so  no  one  but  myself  was  implicated  in 
the  charge — as  no  one  else  was  really 
guilty.  A  sort  of  instinct  to  try  the 
last  hope  made  me  listen  to  the  ma» 
gistrate  s  caution,  and  remain  silent ; 
or  else,  for  any  chance  of  escape  I  had, 
I  might  as  well  have  confessed  the 
whole  truth  at  once.  The  examination 
lasted  about  half  an  hour ;  when  I 
was  fully  committed  for  trial,  and 
lent  away  to  Newgate. 

The  shock  of  my  first  arrest  was 
rery  slight  indeed ;  indeed  I  almost 
question  if  it  was  not  a  relief,  rather 
than  a  shock,  to  me.  For  months,  I 
hod  known  perfectly  that  my  eventual 
discovery  was  certam.  I  tried  to  shake 
the  thought  of  this  off;  but  it  was  of 
DO  use — I  dreamed  of  it  even  in  my 
sleep ;  and  I  never  entered  our  count* 
ing-liouse  of  a  morning,  or  saw  my 
master  take  up  the  cash-book  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  that  my  heart  was 
not  up  in  my  mouth,  and  my  hand 
shook  so  that  I  could  not  hold  the 
pen — ^for  twenty  minutes  afterwards, 
I  was  sure  to  do  nothing  but  blunder. 
Until,  at  last,  when  I  saw  our  chief 
clerk  walk  into  the  room,  on  New 
Year's  morning,  with  a  police  officer, 
I  was  as  ready  for  what  followed,  as  if 
I  had  had  six  hours'  conversation  about 
it.  I  do  not  believe  I  showed — ^for  I 
am  sure  I  did  not  feel  it— either  sur- 
prise or  alarm.  My  **  fortune,"  how- 
ever, as  the  officer  called  it,  was  soon 
told.  I  was  apprehended  on  the  lit 
of  January ;  and  the  Sessions  being 
then  just  begun,  my  time  come  ra- 
pidly^round.  On  the  4th  of  the  same 
montii,  the  London  Grand  Jury  found 
three  Bills  a^iainst  me  for  forgery ;  and, 
on  the  evcmng  of  the  5th,  the  Judge 
exhorted  me  to  '*  prepare  for  death ;" 
for  ''  there  was  no  hope,  that,  in  this 
world,  mercy  could  be  extended  to  roe." 

The  whole  business  of  my  trial  and 
sentence,  passed  over  aa  coolly  and 
formally^  as  I  would  have  calculated 
a  question  of  interest,  or  summed  up 
an  underwriting  account.  I  had  never, 
^ofo^h  I  lived  in  J^ndon,  witnessed 
the  javoeedingi  of  a  Criminal  Court 
before;  and  I  could  hardly  beUetc 
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the  eomposure^  and  indSfllrenee— and 
yet  dvilitv — ^for  there  was  no  show  of 
anger  or  ill  temper — with  which  I  was 
treated;  together  with  the  apparent 
perfect  insensibility  of  all  the  parties 
round  mc,  while  I  wasrollingon — with 
a  speed  which  nothingoould  check,  and 
which  increased  every  momcnt^to  my 
ruin !  I  was  called  suddenly  np  from 
the  dock,  when  my  turn  for  trial  came, 
and  placed  at  the  bar ;  and  the  Judge 
asked,  in  a  tone  which  had  neither 
severity  about  it,  nor  compassion — nor 
carelessness,  nor  anxiety— nor  any 
character  or  expression  whatever  that 
could  be  distinguished—"  If  there 
was  any  counsel  appeared  for  the  pro* 
secution  ?"  A  barrister  then,  who 
seemed  to  have  some  consideration— 
a  middle  aged,  gentlemanly  looking 
man — stated  the  case  against  me — u 
he  said  he  would  do— very  "  fairly 
and  forbearingly ;"  but,  as  soon  as  he 
read  the  facts  from  his  brief,  that  only 
— -I  heard  an  officer  of  the  gaol,  wlio 
stood  behind  roe,  say — ^'  put  the  rope 
about  roy  neck."  M^  master  then  was 
called  to  give  his  evidence ;  which  he 
did  very  temperately — but  it  was  con- 
clusive: a  young  gentleman,  who  was 
my  counsel,  afiked  a  few  questions  in 
cross-examination,  after  he  had  care* 
tiilly  looked  over  Uie  indictment :  but 
there  was  nothing  to  cross-examine 
upon — I  knew  that  well  enough— 
though  I  was  thankful  for  the  interest 
he  seemed  to  take  in  ray  case.  The 
Judge  then  told  me,  I  tbousht  more 
gravely  than  he  had  spoken  before,— 
**  That  it  was  time  for  me  to  speak  in 
roy  defence,  if  I  had  anything  to  say." 
I  nad  nothing  to  say.  I  thought  one 
moment  to  drop  down  upon  my  kneei^ 
and  beg  for  mercy; — ^but,  agaior— I 
thought  it  would  onlv  make  me  look 
ridiculous ;  and  I  only  answeredr-si 
well  OS  I  could—"  That  I  would  not 
trouble  the  Court  with  any  defence." 
Upon  this,  the  Judge  turned  round, 
with  a  more  serious  air  still,  to  the 
Jury,  who  stood  up  all  to  listen  to  him 
as  he  spoke.  And  I  listened  too— «r 
tried  to  listen  attentively — as  hard  as 
I  could  ;  and  yet — ^with  all  I  ooolddo 
— I  could  not  keep  my  thoughts  fhsn 
wandering!  For  the  sight  of  the  Conit 
— «11  so  orderly,  and  rmilar,  and 
composed,  and  rormal,  ana  well  satis- 
fied— spectators  and  all — ^while  I 
was  running  on  with  the  speed  of 
"wheels  upon  smooth  soil  downhiH^  to 
^^xvuti^Mfl^— Knvsoni  %a  if  the  whole 


frill  were  a  dream,  and  not  a  thing  in 
etroeatl  Tlie  barriaters  stt  roand 
the  table,  silent,  but  utterly  uncon* 
eemed,  aind  two  were  loolung  over 
their  Iniefs,  and  another  was  reading 
a  newspaper;  and  the  spectators  in 
the  gallenes  looked  on  and  listened  as 
pleaMBtly,  as  though  it  were  a  matter 
■ot  of  d4^th  going  on^  but  of  pastime 
or  amusement ;  and  one  rery  fat  man, 
who  seemed  to  be  the  clerk  of  the 
Court,  stopped  his  writing  when  the 
Jodgtt  began,  but  leaned  back  in  his 
chair  with  his  hands  in  his  breeches' 
pocketa,  except  once  or  twice  that  he 
took  a  snuff;  and  not  one  living  soul 
semed  to  take  notice — they  did  not 
seem  to  know  the  fact*— that  there 
was  a  poor,  desperate,  helpless,  crea- 
ture—whose days  were  fast  running 
out — ^whose  hours  of  life  were  even 
with  the  last  grains  in  the  bottom  of 
the  sand  glass — among  them !  1  lost 
the  whole  of  the  Judge's  charge-^ 
thinking  of  I  know  not  what — in  a 
sort  of  dream— unable  to  steady  my 
mind  to  anything,  and  only  biting  the 
stalk  of  a  piece  of  rosemary  that  lay 
by  me.  But  I  heanl  the  low,  distinct 
whisper  of  the  Foreman  of  the  Jury, 
as  he  brought  in  the  verdict — ''  Guil- 
ty,"— and  the  laat  words  of  the 
Judge,  saying—'^  that  I  should  be 
han^etl  by  the  neck  until  I  was  dead ;" 
and  bidding  me  **  prepare  myself  for 
the  next  life,  for  tuat  my  crime  was 
one  that  admitted  of  no  mercy  in  this." 
llie  gaoler  then,  wlio  had  stood  close 
by  me  all  the  while,  put  his  hand 
ouickly  upon  my  shoulaer,  in  an  uu- 
oer  voice,  telling  me,  to  ''  Come 
along !"  Going  down  the  hall  steps, 
two  other  officers  met  me ;  ami,  pla- 
cing me  between  them,  without  say- 
ing a  word,  hurried  me  across  the 
yard  in  the  direction  back  to  the  pri- 
son. As  the  door  of  the  court  closed 
behind  us,  I  saw  the  Judge  fold  up 
his  papers,  and  the  Jury  being  sworn 
in  the  next  case.  Two  other  culprits 
were  brought  up  out  of  the  dock ;  and 
the  crier  called  out  for — '*  The  pro- 
secutor and  witnet«es  against  James 
Hawkins,  and  Joseph  Sanderscm,  for 
borgUrv  1" 

I  had  no  friends,  if  any  in  such  a 
case  could  have  been  of  use  to  me — ^no 
relatives  but  two ;  by  whom — I  could 
not  complain  of  them — I  was  at  once 
diaowDed.  On  the  day  after  my  trial, 
mj  master  came  to  ine  in  person,  and 
KMd  mc,  that  "  he  hod  recommended 
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me  to  mercy,  and  should  try  to  obtain 
a  mitigation  of  my  sentence."  I  don't 
think  I  seemed  verv  grateful  for  this 
assursnoe — I  thougnt,  that  if  he  had 
wished  to  spare  my  life  he  might  have 
made  sure,  by  not  appearing  against 
me.  I  thanked  him  ;  but  the  colour 
was  in  my  face — and  the  worst  feelings 
that  ever  rose  in  my  heart  in  all  my 
life  were  at  this  visit  I  thnught  he 
was  not  a  wise  man  to  come  into  my 
cell  at  that  time — though  he  did  not 
come  alone.— But  the  thing  went  no 
farther. 

There  was  but  one  person  then  in 
all  the  world  that  seemed  to  belong  to 
me ;  and  that  one  wu  Elizabeth  Clare! 
And,  when  I  thou^t  of  her,  the  idea 
of  all  that  was  to  happen  to  myself 
was  forgotten — I  covered  my  face  with 
my  hands,  and  cast  myself  on  the 
ground ;  and  I  wept,  for  I  was  in  des- 
peration. \Vhile  I  was  being  examined, 
and  my  desk  searched  for  papers  at 
home,  before  I  was  carried  to  the  Man- 
sion-house, I  had  got  an  opportimity  to 
send  one  word  to  her, — *'  That  if  she 
wished  me  only  to  try  for  my  life,  she 
should  not  come,  nor  send,  nor  be 
known  in  any  way  in  my  misfortune." 
But  mv  scheme  was  to  no  purpose. 
She  had  gone  wild  as  soon  as  she  had 
heard  the  news  of  my  apprehension— 
never  tliought  of  herself,  but  confess- 
ed her  acquaintance  with  roe.  The  re- 
sult was,  she  was  dismissed  from  her 
employment — and  it  was  her  only 
means  of  livelihood. 

She  had  been  every  where,  —  to 
my  master — to  the  judge  that  tried 
me— to  the  magistrates — to  the  she- 
riffs— to  the  aldermen — she  had  made 
her  way  even  to  the  Secretary  of  State ! 
My  heart  did  misgive  meat  tne  thought 
of  death ;  but,  in  despite  of  myself,  I 
forgot  fear  when  I  missed  her  usual 
time  of  coming,  and  gathered  from 
the  people  about  me  how  she  was  em- 
ployed. I  had  no  thought  about  the 
suoceiiS  or  failure  of  her  attempt  All 
my  thoughts  wore,-— that  she  was  a 
yonng  girl,  and  beautiful — ^hanlly  in 
ner  senses,  and  quite  unprotected — 
without  money  to  help,  or  a  friend  to  / 
advise  her— pleailing  to  strangers— 
humblinff  herself  perhaps  to  menials, 
who  womd  think  her  very  despair  and 
helpless  condition,  a  challenge  to  in- 
famy and  insult  Well,  it  mattered 
little !  The  thing  was  no  worse,  be- 
cause I  was  olive  to  sec  and  suffi:r  irom 
it.   Two  da^a  mote,  a.\iCL^^cf^\yt 
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over  ;  tlio  dcmoni  tftiai  (bl  on  human 
wretchedness  would  have  their  prey. 
She  would  be  homeless — pennyless — 
friendless, — she  would  have  been  the 
companion  of  a  forger  and  a  felon ;  it 
needed  no  witchcraft  to  guess  the  ter« 
mination. 

\Ye  hear  curiously,  and  read  every 
day,  of  the  visits  of  inends  and  rela- 
tives to  wretched  criminals  condemned 
to  die.     Those  who  read  and  hear  of 
these  things  the  most  curiously,  have 
little  impression  of  the  sadness  of  the 
reality.   It  was  six  days  after  my  first 
apprehension  when  £lizabeth   Clare 
came,  for  the  last  time,  to  visit  me 
in  prison!    In  only  these  short  six 
days  her  beauty,  health,  strength — all 
were  gone ;  years  upon  years  of  toil 
and  sickness  could  not  have  left  a 
more   worn-out  wreck.     Death— as 

Elainly  as  ever  death  spoke— sat  in 
er    countenance — she    was  broken- 
hearted.    When  she  came,  I  had  not 
eeen  her  for  two  days.     I  could  not 
speak,  and   there  was   an  officer  of 
tno  prison  with  us  too  :  I  was  the  pro- 
perty of  the  law  now  ;  and  my  mother, 
if  she  had  lived,  could  not  have  blest, 
or  wept  for  me,  without  a  third  per- 
son, and  that  a  stranger,  being  present. 
I  sat  down  by  her  on  my  bedstead, 
which  was  the  only  place  to  sit  on  in 
my  cell,  and  wrapped  her  shawl  close 
round  her,  for  it  was  very  cold  wea- 
ther, and  I  was  allowed  no  tire ;  and 
we  sat  so  for  almost  an  hour  without 
exchanging  a  word.  She  had  no  good 
news  to  bring  mc ;  I  knew  that ;  all  I 
wanted  to  hear  was  about  herself.    I 
did  hear !  She  had  not  a  hel})— nor  a 
hope — nor  a  prop  left,  upon  the  earth ! 
The  only  creature  tliat  sheltered  her** 
the  only  relative  she  had-— was  a  mar- 
ried sister,  whose  husband  I  knew  to 
be  a  villain.    What  would  she  do— 
what  could  she  attempt?    She  "  did 
not  know  that;"    and  ^Mt  was  not 
long  that  she  should  be  a  trouble  to 
any  body.'*   But  *^  she  ^ould  go  to 
Lord  S-- —  again  that  evening  about 
me.    He  had  treated  her  kindly ;  and 
she  felt  certain  she  should  still  suc- 
oeed.       It  was    her  faults— she    had 
told  every  body  this — all  that  had  hap- 
nened :  if  it  had  not  been  for  meeting 
her,  I  should  never  have  gone  into 
debt,  and  into  extravagance."    I  lis- 
tened— and  I   could  only  listen!     I 
would  have  died— coward  as  I  was — 
upon  the  rack,  or  in  the  fire,  so  I 
eould  hut  have  Jeft  herlMfv-  I  d\i\  not 
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aak  to  much  as  to  leave  Iter  happy  ! 
Oh  then  I  did  thinks  in  bittemesa  of 
spirit,  if  I  had  but  shunned  tempta- 
tion, and  staid  poor  and  honest !  If  I 
could  only  have  placed  her  once  more 
in  the  hard  laborious  poverty  where  I 
had  first  found  her !  It  was  my  work, 
and  she  never  could  be  there  again ! 
How  long  this  vain  remorse  might 
have  lasted,  I  cannot  tell.     My  head 
was  light  and  giddy !  I  understood  the 
glance  of  the  turnkey,who  was  watch- 
ing me — '*  That  Elizabeth  must  be  got 
away ;"  but  I  had  not  strength  even 
to  attempt  it.    The  thing  had  been 
arranged  for  me.    The  master  of  the 
gaol  entered.    She  went — ^it  was  then 
the  afternoon ;  and  she  was  got  away, 
on  the  pretence  that  she  might  make 
one  more  efibrt  to  save  me,  with  a 
promise  that  she  should  return  again 
at  night.     The  master  was  an  elderly 
man,  who  hail  daughters  of  his  own ; 
and  he  promised — ^for  he  saw  I  knew 
how  the  matter  was — to  see  Elixabeth 
safe  through  the  crowd  of  wretches  a- 
mong  whom  she  must  pass  to  quit  the 
prison.  She  went,  and  I  knew  tnat  she 
was  going  for  ever.  As  she  turned  back 
to  speak  as  the  door  was  closing,  I  knew 
that  I  had  seen  her  for  the  last  time. 
The  door  of  my  oell  dosed.  Wc  were 
to  meet  no  more  on  earth.  I  fell  upon 
my  knees — I  clasped  my  hands— my 
tears  burst  out  afresh— and  I  called  on 
God  to  bless  her. 

It  was  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
when  Elicabetli  left  me;   and  when 
she  departed,  it  seemed  as  if  my  busi- 
ness in  this  world  was  at  an  end.    1 
could  have  wished,  then  and  there, 
'  to  have  died  upon  the  spot;   I  had 
done  my  last  act,  and  drank  ray  last 
draught  in  l^fe.     But,  as  the  twilight 
drew  in,  my  cell  was  cold  and  damp; 
and  the  evening  was  dark  and  gloomy; 
and  I  had  no  fire,  nor  any  candle,  al- 
though it  was  in  the  month  of  Ja- 
nuary, nor  much  covering  to  warm 
me ;  and  by  degrees  my  spirits  weak- 
ened, and  my  heart  sunk  at  the  deso- 
late wretchedness  of  everything  about 
mc ;  and  gradually — ^for  what  I  write 
now  shall  be  the  trutli — the  thoughts 
of  Elizabetli,  and  what  would  be  her 
fate,  began  to  give  way  before  a  sense 
of  my  own  situation.    This  was  the 
first  time— I  cannot  tell  the  reason 
why — that  my  mind  had  ever  fixed 
itFolf  fully  upon  the  trial  that  1  htd, 
within  n  few  hours,  to  go  through : 
t^ind,  a«  I  reflected  on   it,  •  terrar 
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spread  over  me  dmott  in  in  inBtant, 
as  though  it  were  that  my  aentence 
was  JTDUt  pronounced,  and  that  I  had 
notknowD^  really  and  seriously,  that  I 
was  to  die,  before.    I  had  eaten  no- 
thing for  twenty-four  hours.    There 
was  rood,  which  a  religious  gentleman 
who  visited  me  had  sent  from  hia  own 
table,  but  I  could  not  tuste  it;  and 
when  I  looked  at  it,  strange  tancies 
came  Over  me.    It  was  dainty  food— 
not  such  as  was  served  to  the  prison- 
era  in  the  gaol.    It  was  sent  to  me 
bteanse  I  was  to  die   to-morrow! 
and  I  thought  of  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  that 
were  pampered  for  slaughter.    I  felt 
that  my  own  aensationH  were  not  oa 
they  ought  to  be  nt  this  time ;  and  I 
believe  that,  for  a  while,  I  was  in- 
aane.    A  sort  of  dull  humming  noise, 
that  I  oould  not  get  rid  of,  like  the 
buzzing  of  bees,  80undc<1  in  my  ears. 
And  though  it  was  dark,  sparks  of 
light  aeemtd  to  dance  before  my  eyes ; 
and  I  could  recollect  nothing.  I  tried 
lo  say  my  prayers,  but  could  only  re- 
member a  wonl  here  and  there ;  and 
then  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  these  were 
blasphemies  that  I  was  uttering ; — I 
don  t  know  what  they  were — I  can- 
not tell  what  it  was  I  said ;  and  then, 
on  a  sudden,  I  felt  os  though  all  this 
terror  was  useless,  and  that  I  would 
hot  stay  there  to  die ;  and  I  jumped 
up,  and  wrenched  at  the  bars  of  my 
cell  window  with  a  force   that  bent 
them— for  I  felt  as  if   I  had    the 
strength  of  a  lion.  And  I  felt  all  over 
the  lock  of  my  door ;  and  tried  the 
door  itself  with  my  shoulder — though 
I  knew  it  was  platiKl  with  iron,  and 
heavier  than  that  of  a  church ;  and  I 
groped  about  the  very  walls,  and  into 
the  comers  of  my  dungeon — though 
I  knew  very  well,  if  I  bod  had  my 
senses,  that  it  was  all  of  solid  stone 
three  feet  thick ;  and  that,  if  I  could 
have  passed  through  a  crevice  smaller 
than  the  eye  of  a  ncidlc,  I  had  no 
chance  of  escaping.  And,  in  the  midst 
of  all  this  exertion,  a  faintness  came 
over  me  as  though  I  had  swallowed 
poison  ;  and  I  had  just  power  to  reel 
to  the  bed*place,  where  I  sank  down, 
as  I  think,  in  a  swoon :  but  this  did 
not  last, — for  my  head  swam  round, 
and  the  cell  seemed  to  turn  with  me ; 
and  I  dreamed— betwoen  sleeping  and 
waking — that  it  was  midnight,  and 
that  Elizabeth  hod  come  back  as  she 
had  promised,  and  that  they  refused 
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to  admit  her.    And  t  thought  that  it 
snowed  heavily,  and  that  the  atreetl 
were  all  covered  with  it  as  if  with  a 
white  sheet,  and  that  I  saw  her  dead 
— flying  in  the  fallen  snow — and  in 
the    darkness — at    the   prison  gate! 
When  I  came  to  myself,  I  was  strug*' 
gling  and  breathless.     In  a  minute  or 
two,  I  heard  St  Sepulchre's  clock  go 
ten ;  and  I  knew  it  was  a  dream  that 
I  had  had ;  but  I  could  not  help  fan* 
eying  that  Klizabeth  really  had  come 
bdck.    And  I  knocked  loudly  at  the 
door  of  my  cell ;  aufl,  when  one  of 
the  turnkeys  came,  I  begged  of  him, 
for  mercy's  sake,  to  go  down  to  the 
gate  and  see  ;  and  moreover,  to  take 
a  small  bundle,  containing  two  shirts 
—which  I  pushed  to  him  through  the 
grate — for  I  had  no  money;  and — if 
he  would  have  my  blessing — to  bring 
me   but  one   small   cup    of  brandy 
to  keep  my  heart  alive;  for  I  felt 
that  I  had    not   the   strength  of  a 
man,    and  should  never  be  able  to 
go  through  my  trial  like  one.    The 
turnkey  shook  his  head  at  my  re* 
quest,  as  he  went  away ;  and  said  that 
he  had  not  the  bratidy,  even  if  he  da- 
red run  the  risk  to  give  it  me.    But, 
in  a  few  minutes,  he  returned,  bring- 
ing me  a  glass  of  wine,  which  he  said 
the  master  of  the  gaol  had  sent  me, 
and  hoped  it  would  do  me  good,— 
however,  he  would  take  nothing  for 
it.      And  the  chaplain  of  the  prison, 
too,  came,  without  my  sending ;  and 
—for  which  I  shall  ever  have  cause  to 
thank  him— went  himself  down  to  the 
outer  gates  of  the  gaol,  and  pledged 
his  honour  as  a  man  and  a  Christian 
clergyman,  that    Elizabeth  was  not 
there,  nor  had  returned;  and  more- 
over, he  assured  me  that  it  was  not 
likely  she  would  come  back,  for  her 
friends  had  been  told  privately  that 
she  could  not  be  admitted :    hut  ne- 
vertheless, he  should  himself  be  up 
during  the  whole  night ;  and  if  she 
should  come,  altliougn  she  could  not 
be  allowed  to  see  me,  he  would  take 
care  that  she  should  have  kind  treat- 
ment and  protection ;  and  I  had  rea- 
son afterwards  to  know  that  he  kept 
his  word.     lie  then  exhorted  me  so- 
lemnly "  to  think  no  more  of  cares  or 
troubles  in  this  world,  but  to  bend 
my  thoughts  upon  that  to  come,  and 
to  try  to  reconale  my  soul  to  Heaven ; 
trusting  that  my  sins,  though   thoy 
were  heavy,  under  repentance^  ml^t. 
have  hope  of  mcf  c^  "    VjV«ii\»  '^R^' 
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gone,  I  did  find  myielf^  for  a  little 
while^  more  ooUecteu ;  and  I  sat  down 
again  on  the  bed,  and  tried  seriously 
to  commune  with  myself,  and  prepare 
mjrself  for  my  fate.    I  recallea  to  my 
mmdy  that  I  had  hut  a  few  hours 
more  at  all  events  to  live — that  there 
was  no  hope  on  earth  of  escaping^— 
and  that  it  was  at  least  better  that  I 
should  die  decently  and  like  a  man. 
Then  I  tried  to  recollect  all  the  tales 
that  I  had  ever  heard  about  death  by 
hanging — that  it  was  said  to  be  the 
sensation  of  a  moment — to  give  no 
pain— to  cause  the  extinction  of  life  in- 
stantaneously— and  so  on,  to  twenty 
other  strange  ideas.    By  degrees,  my 
head  began  to  wander  and  grow  un« 
manageaole  again.     I  put  mv  hands 
tightly  to  my  throat,  as  though  to  try 
the  sensation  of  strangling.    Then  I 
felt  my  arms  at  the  [uaces  where  the 
cords  would  be  tied.    I  went  through 
the  fastening  of  the  rope — the  tying  of 
the  hands  together :  the  thing  that  I 
felt  most  averse  to,  was  the  having  the 
white  cap  muffled  over  my  eyes  and 
face.     If  I  could  avoid  that,  the  rest 
was  not  so  very  horrible !     In.  the 
midst  of  these  fancies,  a  numbness 
seemed  to  creep  over  my  senses.    The 
giddiness  that  I  had  felt,  gave  way  to 
a  dull  stupor,   which  lessened  the 
pain   thftt   my  thoughts   gave    me, 
though  I  still  went  on  thinking.    The 
church  clock  rang  midnight:   I  was 
sensible  of  the  sound,  but  it  reached 
me   indistinctly — as  though  coming 
through  many  closed  doors,  or  from  a 
far  distance.     By  and  by,  I  saw  the 
objects  before  my  mind  less  and  less 
clearly  —  then  onlv  partially — then 
they  were  gone  altogetlicr.     I   fell 
asleep. 

I  slept  until  the  hour  of  execution. 
It  was  seven  o'clock  on  the  next  mom- 
inc,  when  a  knocking  at  the  door  of  my 
cell  awoke  me.  I  heard  the  sound,  as 
though  in  my  dreams,  for  some  mo- 
ments before  I  was  fully  awake ;  and 
my  first  sensation  was  only  the  dislike 
which  a  weary  man  feels  at  being  rous- 
ed: I  was  tired,  and  wished  to  doze  on. 
In  a  minute  after,  the  bolts  on  the  out- 
aide  my  dungeon  were  drawn ;  a  turn- 
key, carrying  a  smalllamp,  and  followed 
by  Uie  roaster  of  the  gaol  and  the  diap- 
lun»  entered:  I  looked  up — a  shudder 
like  the  shock  of  electricity — ^like  a 
plunge  into  a  bath  of  ice — ran  through 
me — one  glance  was  sufficient :  Sleep 
wMsgooe  mt  though  I  had  never  Blept— 
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even  as  I  never  was  to  sleep  agaln^I  was 

conscious  of  my  situation !  "  R ,** 

said  themaster  to  me,  in  a  subdued,  but 
steady  tone,  "  It  is  time  for  you  to 
rise."  The  chaplain  asked  me  how  I 
had  passed  the  night?  and  proposed 
that  we  should  join  in  prayer.  I  ga- 
thered myself  up,  and  remained  seated 
on  the  side  of  the  bed-place.  My  teeth 
chattered,  and  my  knees  knocked  to- 
gether in  despite  of  myself.  It  was 
barely  daylight  yet ;  and,  as  the  cell 
door  stood  open,  I  could  see  into  the 
small  paved  court  beyond :  the  morn- 
ing was  thick  and  gloomy ;  and  a  slow« 
but  settled,  rain  was  coming  down. 

"  It  is  half-past  seven  o'clock,U !" 

said  the  master.  I  just  mustered  an 
entreaty  to  be  left  alone  till  the  last 
moment.  I  had  thirty  minutes  to  live. 
I  tried  to  make  another  obaervatioD 
when  the  master  was  leaving  the  cell; 
but,  this  time,  I  could  not  get  the 
wonls  out :  my  tongue  stuck  to  the 
roof  of  my  mouth,  and  mv  speech 
seemed  gone :  I  made  two  desperate 
efibrts ;  but  it  would  not  do^I  eould 
not  utter.  When  they  left  me,  I  never 
stirred  from  my  place  on  the  bed.  I 
was  benumbed  with  the  cold,  probably 
from  the  sleep  and  the  unaccustomed 
exposure ;  ana  I  sat  crouched  together, 
as  It  were,  to  keep  myself  warmer,  with 
my  arms  folded  across  my  breast,  and 
my  head  hanging  down,  sbiv«ing; 
and  my  body  felt  as  if  it  were  such  a 
weight  to  me  that  I  was  unable  to  move 
it,  or  stir.  The  day  now  was  breaking, 
yellow, — and  heavily;  and  the  light 
stole  by  d^rees  into  my  dungeon, 
showing  me  the  damp  stone  walls  and 
desolate  dark  paved  fioor ;  and,  strange 
as  it  was — with  all  that  I  could  do,  I 
could  not  keep  myself  from  noticing 
these  trifiing  things — though  perdition 
was  coming  upon  me  the  very  next 
moment.  I  noticed  the  lamp  which  the 
turnkey  had  left  on  the  floor,  and  whidi 
was  burning  dimly,  with  a  long  wick, 
being  clogged  witn  the  chill  and  bad 
air,  and  I  thought  to  myself--^ven  at 
that  moment — that  it  had  not  been 
trimmed  since  the  night  before.  And 
I  looked  at  the  bare,  naked,  iron  bed- 
frame  that  I  sat  on  ,*  and  at  the  heavy 
studs  on  the  door  of  the  dungeon ;  and 
at  the  scrawls  and  writing  upon  the 
wall,  that  had  been  drawn  by  (brmer 
prisoners;  and  I  put  my  hand  to  try 
my  own  pulse,  and  it  was  so  low  that 
I  could  hardly  count  it : — I  could  not 
fed— l\\o^Vil  tried  to  make  myself  ibei 
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I  wu  going  to  DIB.  In  the 
midst  of  tliiiy  I  heud  the  chimes  ^ 
the  chapel  dock  b^n  to  strike ;  and  I 
thought — Ijotd  take  pity  on  me,  a 
wretch  I — it  could  not  ie  the  thn.'e 
quarter!  after  teven  yet !  The  clock 
went  orer  the  three  quarters — ^it  dii- 
med  the  fourth  quarter,  and  struck 
eight.  TYiej  were  in  my  cell  before  I 
perceived  them.  They  found  me  in 
the  place,  and  in  the  posture,  as  they 
had  left  me. 

What  I  have  farther  to  tell  will  lie 
in  a  very  small  compass :  my  recollec- 
tioiis  are  very  minute  up  to  this  point, 
hat  not  at  all  so  close  as  to  what 
ooenrred  afterwards.  I  scarcely  re- 
eoUect  very  clearly  how  I  got  from  my 
edi  to  the  press-room.  I  think  two 
litde  withered  men,  dressed  in  black, 
umported  me.  1  know  I  tried  to  rise 
wnoi  I  saw  the  master  and  his  people 
come  into  my  dungeon ;  but  I  could 

Mt. 

In  the  press-room  were  the  two  mi- 
lUe  wretches  that  were  to  suffer 


with  me :  they  were  bound,  with  their 
irms  behind  them,  and  their  hands 
Iq^ether;  and  were  lying  upon  a  bench 
hnd  l^,  until  I  was  ready.    A  mea- 

E4oMdng  old  man,  with  thin  white 
T,  who  was  reading  to  one  of  them, 
cuieii|>,  and  said  lomethin^^-''  That 
we  ongbt  to  embrace," — I  did  not  dis* 
tfaictly  heair  what  it  was. 

The  great  difficulty  that  I  had  was 
to  keep  from  falling.  I  had  thought 
fhat  tneae  moments  would  have  been 
in  of  fory  and  horror,  but  I  felt  no- 
thing of  Uiis ;  but  only  a  weakness,  as 
thongh  my  heart — and  the  very  floor 
on  wnidi  I  stood — was  sinking  under 
me.  I  could  just  make  a  motion,  that 
die  old  white-hatred  man  should  leave 
me ;  and  some  one  interfered,  and  sent 
him  awav.  The  pinioning  of  my 
hands  uA  arms  was  th*en  finished ; 
and  I  beard  an  officer  whisper  to  the 
chaplain  that  *'  all  was  ready."  As  we 
passed  oat,  one  of  the  men  in  black 
ndd  a  glass  of  water  to  my  lips ;  but 

I  could  not  swallow :  and  Mr  W , 

the  master  of  the  gaol,  who  had  bid 
farewell  to  mv  companions,  offered  me 
his  hand.  Tne  blood  rushed  into  my 
&oe  once  more  for  one  moment !  It  was 
too  much — the  man  who  was  sending 
me  to  execation,  to  offer  to  shake  me 
hj  the  hand! 

This  was  the  last  moment— but  one 
-Hif  Aill  peroepKion,  that  I  haJ  in  life. 
I  temenAir  oar  banning  to  move  form 
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ward,  through  the  long  arched  paa« 
sages  which  led  Arom  the  press-room 
to  the  scaffold.  I  saw  the  lamps  that 
were  still  burning,  for  the  day-light 
never  entered  here :  I  heard  the  qmck 
tolling  of  the  bell,  and  die  deep  voice 
of  the  chaplain  reading  as  he  walked 
before  us-— 

*^  I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life, 
saith  the  Lord ;  he  that  believeth  in 
me,  though  he  were  dead,  shall  live. 
And  though  after  my  skin  worms  de- 
stroy this  body,  yet  in  my  flesh  shall 
I  see  God!" 

It  was  the  fUneral  service— the  or* 
der  for  the  grave— the  office  for  those 
that  were  senseless  and  dead— over  us, 
the  ouick  and  the  living. 

I  telt  once  more — and  saw !  I  felt 
the  transition  from  these  dim,  dose, 
hot,  lamp-lighted  subterranean  pas- 
sages, to  the  open  platform,  and 
steps,  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold,  and 
to  day.  I  saw  the  immense  crowd 
blackening  the  whole  area  of  the 
street  below  me.  The  windows  of 
the  shops  and  hou&es  opposite,  to 
the  fourth  story,  cboaked  wit^  ga^ 
zers.  I  saw  St  Sepulchre's  church 
through  the  yellow  fog  in  the  distance, 
and  heard  the  pealing  of  its  belL  I 
recollect  the  cloudy,  misty  momiug ; 
the  wet  that  lay  upon  the  scaffbl^f- 
the  huge  dark  mass  of  building,  the 
prison  itself,  that  rose  beside,  and 
seemed  to  cast  a  shadow  over  us— the 
cold,  fresh  breeze,  that  as  I  emerged 
from  it,  broke  upon  my  face.  I  see  it 
all  now — the  whole  horrible  landscape 
is  before  me.  The  scaffold — the  rain — 
the  faces  of  the  multitude — the  peo- 
ple clinging  to  the  house-tops — the 
smoke  that  beat  heavily  downwards 
from  the  chimneys — the  waggons  fill- 
ed with  women,  staring  in  the  inn- 
yards  opposite — the  hoarse  low  roar 
that  ran  through  the  gathered  crowd 
as  we  appeared.  I  never  saw  so  many 
objects  at  once,  so  plainly  and  distinct- 
ly, in  all  my  life,  as  at  that  one  glance ; 
but  it  lasted  only  for  an  instant. 

From  that  look,  and  from  that  in- 
stant, all  that  followed  is  a  blank. 
Of  the  prayers  of  the  Chaplain ;  of 
the  fastening  the  fatal  noose ;  of  the 
putting  on  of  the  cap  which  I  had  so 
much  didiked ;  of  m^acUisl  execuivnw 
and  deathy  I  have  not  tVie  iiiA!^x«iX 
atom  of  recollection.  B\xttY«X\VTi»v 
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•ueh  ottorreneet  must  have  taken 
plBoe,  I  should  not  have  the  mnallest 
oonBcioaaneas  that  they  ever  did  to. 
I  read  in  the  daily  neirspapen^  an  ao« 
count  of  my  hehaviour  at  the  scaffold 
— that  I  conducted  myself  decently, 
but  with  firmness — Of  my  death— 
that  I  seemed  to  die  almost  without  a 
struggle.  Of  any  of  these  events  I 
have  not  been  able,  by  any  exertion, 
to  recall  the  most  mstant  remem« 
brance.  With  the  first  view  of  the 
Bcaffoldj  all  my  recollection  ceases. 
The  next  circumstance,  which — to  my 
perception— «eems  to  follow,  is  the  ha- 
ving awoke,  as  if  from  sleep,  and  found 
myself  in  a  bed,  in  a  handsome  cham- 
hm;  with  agendeman— as  I  first  open- 
ed my  eyes— looking  attentively  at  me. 
I  haa  my  senses  p^ectly,  though  I 
did  not  speak  at  once.  I  thought  di- 
rectlv,  thuEtt  I  had  been  reprieved  at  the 
acalfold,  and  had  fainted.  After  I 
knew  the  truth,  I  thought  that  I  had 
an  imperfect  recollection,  of  having 
found,  or  fancied,  myself— 4tt  in  a 
dream-^n  some  strange  place  lying 
naked,  and  with  a  mass  of  figures 
floating  about  before  me:  but  this 
idea  certainly  never  presented  itself  to 
me  until  I  was  informed  of  the  fiust 
that  it  had  occurred. 

The  accident  to  which  I  owe  my 
existence,  will  have  been  divined  I 
My  condition  is  a  strange  one  I  I  am 
a  nving  man;  and  I  possess  oertifi« 
eates  both  of  my  deadi  and  burial.  I 
know  that  a  coffin  filled  with  stones, 
and  with  m^  name  upon  the  plate, 
lies  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St 
Andrew's,  Holbom:   I  saw,  from  a 


window,  the  undressed  heane  arrive 
that  carried  it :  I  was  a  witnesa  to  my 
own  funeral:  these  are  strange  thinga 
to  sec.  My  dangers,  however,  and  I 
trust,  my  crimes,  are  over  for  ever. 
Thanks  to  the  bounty  of  the  excellent 
individual,  whose  benevolenoe  has  i«« 
cognised  die  service  which  he  did  me 
for  a  claim  upon  him,  I  am  married 
to  the  woman,  whose  happineaa  and 
safety  proved  my  last  thought — aolong 
as  reason  remained  with  me— 4n  dying. 
And  I  am  about  to  sail  upon  a  fSr 
voyage,  which  is  only  a  sorrowf^ilono-i-' 
that  it  parts  me  for  ever  from  my  beno*- 
factor.  The  fancy  that  this  poor  nana* 
tive^from  the  singularity  of  the  facta- 
it  relates — may  be  interestii^  to  aone 
people,  has  induced  me  to  write  it; 
perhaps  at  too  much  length ;  but  it  ia 
not  easy  for  those  who  write  without 
skill,  to  write  briefly.  Should  it  meet 
the  eye  of  the  few  relativea  I  have^  ll 
will  tell  071^  of  them — ^ihat,  to  his  jea*. 
lousy  of  being  known  in  oonftexion 
with  me— even  qfter  deeUhr-^l  owtt 
my  U/e,  Should  my  old  master  read 
it,  perhaps,  by  this  time,  he  may  havvi 
thought  I  suffered  severely  for  yield-> 
ing  to  a  first  temptation ;  at  lesst— • 
while  I  bear  him  no  ill  will«-I  will 
not  bdieve  that  he  will  learn  my  de* 
liveranoe  with  regret.  For  the  woidi 
are  soon  spoken,  and  the  aet  ia  soon 
done,  which  dooms  a  wretched  ora^ 
ture  to  an  untimely  death ;  but  bit- 
ter are  the  pangs— and  the  sufferingi 
of  the  body  are  among  tiie  leaat  «f 
them— that  he  must  go  through  bo^ 
fore  he  arrives  at  it ! 

( — -). 
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■aid  that  the  chateau  (for 
Btioii  of  which  my  friend 
'were  made  answerable)  was 
oil  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
the  encampment,  and  sepa- 
«ther  more  than  half  that 
I  the  most  advanced  of  the 
The  orders  which  we  n> 
re,  to  keep  up  a  com  muni* 
patrols  and  sentinels  with 
t  picquet— not  to  permit  any 
»  be  done  to  the  house  or 
-to  guanl  ourselves  against 
rom  the  enemy — and  to  join 
body  as  soon  as  daylight 
war.  To  say  the  truth,  we 
ham  being  delighted  with 
r  conferred  upon  us ;  for  we 
bat  regard  ourselTcs  as  ex<- 
iDOst  unnecessary  degree  of 
he  attainment  of  an  object 
rth  the  risk  which  was  run 
to  attain  it. 

i  and  greatest  lesson  which 
I  required  to  learn,  is  obe- 
Hiateyer  may  be  the  extent 
1  hazard  or  personal  incon- 
9  whkh  it  promises  to  sub- 
in  order  once  received  must 
into  execution ;  and  both 
Jid  I  were  too  well  acquaint- 
t  customs  of  the  service  to 
n  the  present  occasion,  as  to 
of  proceeding.  Taking  with 
iCted  guard, — thirty  men, — 
without  a  moment's  delay, 
id  our  station  just  as  a  {zreat 
le  hall  was  striking  the  hour 

ittion,  built  after  the  French 
at  fronted  by  an  extensive 
:ed  in  on  all  sides  by  a  brick 
ime  ten  or  twt-lve  feet  in 
iTing  traversed  this,  we  ar- 
te main  entrance,  where  we 
^ed,  with  every  demonstra- 
liteness  and  hospitality,  by 
;  a  yery  gentlemanly,  well- 
"sou,  apparently  about  forty 
ige.  He  overwhelmed  us 
cies  for  the  iuconvenience 
loubtcd  not  that  he  had  oc« 
and  assured  us,  in  the  same 
It  no  efforts  would  be  want« 
port  to  render  our  sojourn 


with  him  as  little  irksome  as  poaaibJe. 
It  struck  me,  at  the  moment,  tliat 
there  was  rather  too  much  of  civility 
in  this,  considering  the  relation  in 
which  we  really  stood  towards  each 
other ;  and  I  confess,  that  so  far  from 
feeling  my  uneasiness  lessened,  it  be- 
came more  powerful  than  before, 
through  a  vague  apprehension  of  trea- 
chery, for  which  I  could  not  satisfac* 
torily  account.  I  resolved,  however, 
to  I)e  peculiarly  on  my  guard;  and 
perhaps  it  was  well  for  our  little  party 
that  my  suspicions  chanced  to  be  thus 
easily  excitt^. 

Having  established  our  men  in  one 
of  the  out-buildings,  (as  many  of  them, 
at  least,  as  were  not  required  to  keep 
up  the  communication  between  the 
chateau  and  the  nearest  picquet,)  we 
inquired,  before  entering  the  house, 
how  many  servants  there  might  be 
about  the  place,  and  in  what  manner 
they  were  disposed  of.  It  appeared, 
that,  independently  of  domestics,  no 
fewer  than  thirty  male  slaves,  besides 
women  and  children,  dwelt  in  the  huts 
ai^oining.  Now,  though  we  were  not 
afraid  of  these  poor  creatures  them- 
selves, the  thought  occurred  tons,  that 
were  their  master  disposed  to  play  the 
traitor,  he  might  make  of  any  or  all  of 
them,  yery  raady  instruments.  We 
therefore,  though  with  a  thousand  de- 
clarations of  regret  for  the  necessity 
under  which  we  lay,  insisted  upon 
lodging  the  whole  body,  for  this  nighty 
under  one  roof;  and  planted  sentinels 
80  as  to  hinder  them  from  holding  any 
secret  intercourse  with  the  family. 
Besides  this,  we  mustered  all  the  do- 
mestic servants,  placed  soldiers  in  the 
kitchen  beside  tnem,  and  took  every 
other  precaution  which  the  singularly 
exposed  nature  of  our  situation  aeem<^ 
ed  to  require* 

This  done,  we  followed  our  host, 
who  condttctetl  us  through  a  spacious 
and  well-lighted  hall,  up  a  winding 
oaken  stairease,  and  introduced  ns 
into  a  drawing-room,  fitted  up  and 
furnished  with  consiclerable  taste  and 
elegance.  There  we  found  the  rest  of 
the  family  assembled ;  it  consisted  of 
an  old  lod  V,  whom  he  introduced  to  us 
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as  bis  inother^a  young  lady,  whom 
he  named  as  his  daughter — and  a 
middle-aged  person  in  blacky  who,  we 
were  given  to  understand,  was  the 
family  priest,  or  confessor.  Our  ac- 
quaintance, it  appeared,  was  a  rigid 
Catholic ;  and  there  being  no  Romish 
place  of  worship  in  his  neighbourhood, 
ne  afforded  a  home  and  a  maintenance 
to  a  domestic  chaplain.  Thev  were  all, 
eipedally  the  master  of  the  house  and 
his  chaplain,  well-bred  people.  The 
old  lady  was  fhink  and  loquacious ;  the 
young  one,  without  being  either  shy 
or  forward,  maintained  her  own  share 
in  the  conTersadon  ;  and  both  the 
priest  and  his  patron  had  seen  the 
world,  and  seen  it  to  advantage.  Nor 
was  it  by  their  conversation  alone  that 
they  sought  to  amuse  us.  Tea,  or  rather 
a  sort  of  compound  between  tea  and 
dinner,  was  ordered  in.  On  the  same 
table  were  arranged  cups  and  saucers, 
several  dishes  of  cold  meat,  a  few  bot- 
tles of  different  kinds  of  wine,  and  fVuit 
in  plentiftil  variety.  Of  sll  of  these 
we  were  hospitably  invited  to  partake ; 
and,  as  the  reader  will  easily  believe, 
it  required  no  violent  pressing  on  the 
part  of  our  eutertainers  to  urge  us  to 
a  compliance. 

All  this  was  satisfactory  enough,  nor 
had  we  any  better  reason  to  complain 
either  of  the  beds  or  lodging-apart- 
ments which  were  offered  for  our  ac- 
commodation. Our  meal  being  oon- 
dnded,  and  as  much  clsret  consumed 
as  we  felt  disposed  to  indulge  in,  the 
master  of  the  house  led  us  up  stairs, 
and  ushered  us  into  a  larse  well-fur- 
nished chamber,  fVom  wnich  a  door 
opened  into  a  smaller  apartment  be- 
yond. In  the  former  stood  a  capacious 
four-post  bed;  in  the  latter,  a  neat 
French  couch  was  erected.  These  con- 
veniences he  pointed  out,  and  leaving 
us  to  decide  by  wliom  they  should  re- 
spectively be  occupied,  he  wished  us 
good  night,  and  withdrew. 

Mj  companion  happened  to  lie,  at 
^is  time,  in  a  delicate  state  of  health, 
— the  fatigues  of  the  two  last  days 
overcame  him,  and  he  readily  and 
gladly  threw  himself  upon  the  bed.  It 
was  not  so  with  me.  If  not  robust,  I 
was  at  all  events  capable  of  enduring 
my  full  share  of  privattona ;  and  I  felt 
mvaelf,  under  existing  circumstances, 
called  upon  to  exert  my  powers  of  vi« 
gilanoe  to  the  utmost.  I  did  exert 
them.  Instead  of  lying  down,  I  wrap- 
ped  my  cloak  about  me,  and  descend- 


ing quietly  to  the  court-yard,  walk- 
ed about  in  the  cool  night  air ;  some- 
times looking  in  upon  the  men  to 
see  that  they  were  in  a  state  of  prepa- 
ration, and  at  other  times  trudging 
from  post  to  post,  in  order  to  keep  the 
sentinels  on  the  alert. 

I  was  setting  out,  a  little  after  mid- 
night, to  perform  die  last  mentioned 
of  these  duties,  when  the  appearance 
of  WiUiams,  who  advanced  through 
the  court  with  rapid  strides,  greaUy 
surprised  me.  I  nad  heard  sevenu 
of  tne  sentinels  challenge ;  but  neither 
tumult  nor  the  report  of  fire-arms  fol- 
lowing their  diaUenges,  I  paid  little 
heed  to  either.  As  mav  be  imagined, 
I  eagerly  inquired  into  the  cause  of  his 
visit ;  and  my  consternation  may  be 
guessed  at,  when  he  informed  me  that 
an  American  strsg^ler  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  his  picquet,  from  whom 
information  was  obtained  that  an  at- 
tempt was  about  to  be  made  to  cut  ofT 
the  party  at  the  chateau.  This^  he  al- 
leged, was  to  be  done  by  the  conni- 
vance, and  under  the  directions,  of  the 
master  of  the  house ;  for  whom,  or  for 
a  messenger  from  whom,  who  miofat 
act  as  a  guide,  the  corps  intended  for 
the  enterprise  now  waited. 

The  r^er  will  easily  bdieve,  that 
I  listened  to  the  preceding  intelligeDce 
in  no  very  enviaUe  state  of  mind. 
Our  numoers,  as  I  well  knew,  were 
not  equal  to  a  successful  resistance, 
provided  the  assailants  chose  to  do 
their  duty,  and  there  was  not  a  point 
on  which  we  might  not  be  assailed  to 
advantsge.  The  house  stood  in  a  sort 
of  corner,  between  two  roads ;  the  oiie, 
that  by  which  our  column  hod  advan- 
ced in  the  morning ;  the  other  a  crois 
road,  which  came  in  upon  it  at  ri^t 
angles.  Along  either  of  them,  not  in- 
fantry only,  but  cavalry,  and  even  ar- 
tillery, might  march ;  whilst  the  hr»* 
ken  nature  of  the  ground  in  our  rear, 
afforded  a  tliousand  facilities  for  the 
approach  of  troops,  who  might  collect, 
unnoticed  by  our  sentinels,  within  a 
few  yards  of  their  poets.  There  waa 
no  room  for  hesitation  as  to  bow  it 
behoved  us  to  act  Hurrying  to  the 
hut  where  the  body  of  the  picquet  was 
housed,  I  ordered  the  troops  nadff 
arms  without  delay;  and,  plantiiig 
sentinels  over  the  mffbrent  entrsaeai 
to  the  house,  I  took  with  me  a  file  of 
men,  and  proceeded,  without  any  acni* 

Sie,  to  secure  the  person  of  our  hoaL 
ut  the  bird  had  atreafly  flown.  Hew, 


oeded  to  make  the  beat  dUpontioiw,  cond  time.    The  widwr  wu  perfectlj 

which  drcumitancea  wovdd  allow,  to  jiutiBed  in  ao  doing.    Kot  only  eonU 

neet  the  threatened  danger.    It  waa  we  eren  hear,  dbtinc^T  enough,  the 

bom  the  two  roadi,  principally,  that  tramp  of  people  naichlna,  hut  tlieir 

we  had  reaaon  to  appTchend  an  attack,  very  form*  were  distinguiBhable  in  the 

Hiat  which  joined  the  road  to  Ales-  star-light.    Without  a  moment'i  b^ 

andri*,  of  which  I  have  already  ipo-  aitation  I  commanded  the  men  to  flre. 

ken  aa  a  hy-path,  fell  in  between  The  enemy  halted,  icemed  to  hesitate, 

OUT  tnsniion  and  the  camp ;  from  it,  and  then,  withont  ao  much  aa  retam- 

iherd'ore,  we  condndcd  that  the  prin-  ing  the  aalute,  melted  away.  All  thia 

dpal  effirt  would  be  made.    Patrola  waa  a  matter  of  extreme  myitery  to 

WCTe  accordingly  diiected  to  proceed  me ;  but  in  a  few  minutes  it  waa  clear* 

aloDft  that  road  every  quarter  of  an  ed  up  very  aatiafactorily. 

hoor,  and,  byway  of  making  certain-  Theaoundof  ourfiringdrewCharl' 

ly  doubly  nre,  he  and  I  took  it  by  ton.wilh  thercatof  thepicquet,  to  the 

tiimi  to  accompany  them.  But  whilst  opot  immediately  ;  and  from  ibom  we 

we  thua  carefully  watched  that  quar-  Icirncd,  that  the  troops,  whoae  od- 

Icr,  we  were  not  neglectful  of  outers,  vance  in   an   opposite  tlireclion  had 

OiK'half  of  the  men  were  Drdercd  out  iirst  alarmed  us,  proved  to  be  an  e*. 

on  aeutry ;  and  the  other  half  stood  cort  of  our  own  people  conveying  am- 

J — : —  .*: .-_  j„  -r.1 — :_!..  ._:.u  munition  and  provisions  from  the  fleet. 

Tiiis  intelligence  at  once  accounted  for 

yard.  the  precipitate  retreat  of  the  Ameri- 
The  honae-cloek  had  struck  one;  cam.  They  had  doubtless  obtained 
and  as  yet  no  noiap  had  been  heard,  information  of  the  coming  up  of  this 
nor  aaTdrcnmatancea  taken  place,  cal-  detMhment,  and  supposing  that  its  ob- 
cnUtca,  in  Ui  extraordinary  degree,  ject  wai  to  reinforce  ua,  they  not  un- 
to exdte  alarm.  We  were  beginning,  naturally  concluded  that  their  inten- 
iudeed,  to  persuade  ourselves  that  the  tions  were  known,  and  tlieir  plot  dc- 
enemy,  daunted  by  the  absence  of  the  featcd.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  opinioii 
itra^ler  Williams  had  taken,  or  ap-  which  I  foriui'd  a.t  the  moment;  and 
prebcnsive,  from  some  otlier  cau^c,  tliouj;>h  I  ptufe^s  not  to  spi'uk  upon  any 
that  their  nlans  were  diacovered,  had  ground  more  sure  than  my  own  aur- 
laid  (wde  their  intention ;  when  sud'  raises,  I  see  uo  rcanon  to  suppose  that 
dcnlj  a  aentry  on  the  right  of  the  It  was  incorrect  Be  this,  however,  aa 
aoort  chaUengeH.  Thin  was  not  the  it  may,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the 
qnatter  from  whence  we  looked  for  force  which  but  a  moment  ago  had 
■n  attack — the  man  who  gave  the  threatened  us  disappeared,  and  that 
alarm  atood  upon  the  Alexandrian  neither  it,  nor  any  other,  gave  ue  th« 
road,  not  upon  the  croaa  rood ;  yet  slightest  annoyance  during  the  rC' 
an  enemy  might  be  there  also;  so,  mainderof  our  watch, 
karing  ne  to  watch  beside  the  by-  lamquitcawarc, tliatlheprccedii^ 
path,  Charlton  hurried  off  in  the  on-  account  will  convey  to  the  miiu)  ti 
'  direction.  The  sentinel  chu-  ihc  reader  but  a  very  inadenuati^  iilcii 
1  agtia ;  a  third  time  we  heard  of  the  state  of  painful  anil  fevcrith 
the  cry,  "  Who  goes  there  ^"  hut  in  excitement  whicn  aiiecled  us  during 
a  more  abrupt  tone ;  and  then  Charl-  the  greater  part  of  the  night.  From 
ton  himaelf  exclaimed,  "  Fire,  if  they  thcinstant  thatwebecameacquainted 
will  not  anawcr."  The  tread  of  many  with  the  attempt  which  waa  about  to 
£aetwaa  now  audible,  followed  by  an  bemadeagainstua,  wc  naturally  look- 
indiatinet  hum  of  voices;  but  just  as  ed  for  ita  commencement;  and  hence 
aaranxietyrespectingiheisaaehadat-  every  nolae,  the  sighing  of  the  wind 


fcnged 


jditaheishtiOuratteniionwascaU-  through  the  treea,  the  waring  of  the 

adawaytootherotiyects,  byoneof  our  hrancBea,  the  crealciiig  of  a  gate  or 

ownaentriei,who  hkewiaediallenged.  door  upon  ita  biDgea,  one  ana  all  of 

There  could  not  be  a  doubt,  that  if  any  these,  as  often  as  they  occurred,  were 

persons  ivcre  moving  in  his  front,  they  construed  iMo  Vbc  wratA  lA  «a  a&sw- 
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cing  cm  iny.    Nor  was  thif  feeling  of  our  safety  altogether  to  the  opportune 

anxiety  lets  intensely  experienced  by  arrival  of  the  convov ;  tboii|^  even 

the  sentinels  than  by  ns.    All  their  that,  which  oonsisted  of  no  more  than 

senses  may  truly  be-said  to  have  been  120  men,  might  have  been  oat  off  as 

upon  the  stretch;  and  as  there  was  well  as  we,  had  the  Americans  been 

no  moon,  nor  any  other  light  except  somewhat  less  cautious  of  risking  their 

what  which  the  stars  afforded,  it  is  persons. 

not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  sense  of  I  have  said,  that  tXtn  the  retreat  of 
sight  repeatedly  deceived  them.  Many  the  corps  which  threatened  us  from 
abash  and  stake  was  pointed  out  as  the  cross  n>ad,  we  neither  saw  nor 
the  leading  file  of  a  ccdumn  of  troops ;  heard  anything  more  of  the  enemy 
more  than  one  musket  was  levellea  at  that  night.  The  Alexandrian  road  con* 
such  imaginary  foes ;  and  but  that  tinned,  indeed,  to  the  last  to  famish 
most  of  tnem  were  old  soldiers,  well  occupation  for  the  vigilance  of  our  sen- 
trained  to  coolness  and  caution,  the  tries:  for  there  was  no  end  to  the  strag* 
worst  consequences  might  have  fol«  glers,  sailors,  companies,  and  troops, 
lowed.  Our  situation,  be  it  reraem«  which  moved  along  it.  But  this  ar- 
bercd,  was  totally  different  from  that  cumstance,  though  abundantly  hi 


of  on  ordinary  outpost.    In  the  latter  ing  at  the  moment,  tended  not  a  lit* 

case,  your  detachment  forms  but  one  tie  to  increase  our  security,  inamnch 

link  of  a  connected  chain,  any  effort  as  it  gave  intimation  to  the  Amen* 

to  break  in  upon  which  must  be  made  cans,  if  any  lay  near,  that  our  people 

at  the  hazard  of  alarming  the  whole  were  awake.   At  length,  however,  the 

anny ;  and  if  you  be  forced,  your  re*  moment  of  our  departure  d^w  on, 

treat  is  alwavs  direct  and  sure  upon  and  we  waited  its  arrival  with  the 

the  main  boar.    We  at  this  moment  moat  unfeigned  satisfaction.   The  first 

stood  perfectly  alone ;  and  though  a  streaks  of  dawn  were  barel j  visiUe, 

few  sentinels  doubtless  communicated  when,  calling  in  the  more  remote  sen* 

from  us  to  the  picquets,  5000  men  tinels,  we  began  our  mardi  towsids 

might  have  thrown  themselves  be*  the  camp ;  and,  gathering  up  the  rest 

tween  us  and  the  camp,  without  our  as  we  proceeded,  reached  Woodvvrd 

being  able,  by  any  exertions,  to  know  just  as  the  army  was  making  roMly  to 

it.   There  is  not  a  doubt  that  we  owed  prosecute  its  advance. 


Chapter  VI. 

The  sun  had  not  yet  risen,  when,  which  surrounded  the  plaee  of  last 
under  the  guidance  of  two  natives,  night's  bivouac,  uidstruacintoawood, 
whom   our   Qaarter-Master-Generd  more  dense  and  more  tangled  than  anv 
had  impressed  into  the  service,  the  co*  which  we  had  yet  traversed.  The  patn 
lumn  bnegan  to  move.    Notwithstand*  was  so  nsrrow,  that  four  men  coaid 
ing  the  excessive  fatigues  of  last  night,  with  difficulty  move  abreast ;  and  the 
CiuBrlton  and  I  were  far  from  bong  thickets  were  so  close  and  roog^  on 
displeased  at  finding  that  an  increase  either  side,  that  the  fiank  patrols  odold 
to  the  strength  of  the  advanced  guard  make  their  way  through  only  by  dint 
was  necessary,  and  that  it  fell  to  our  of  painful  exertions,  and  at  a  very  IA» 
lot  to  fin  that  important  situation.  Our  surely  pace.    Yet  of  one  comfort  we 
men,  likewise,  were  manifestly  delight*  were  oU  very  sensible.    The  boiifl^s 
ed  with  the  post  ssskned  to  them,  for  meeting  overhead,  ooroi^etely  shelter* 
4he  few  hints  which  had  been  dropped  ed  us  from  the  rays  of  the  sun ;  and 
as  we  pursued  our  way  from  the  cna*  notwithstanding  the  gloom  which  fo 
tesu,  as  to  the  deshrableness  of  a  litUe  broad  a  canopy  cast  around  us,  we  saw, 
repose,  after  so  many  hours  of  watch*  f  irom  the  colouring  which  fell  upon  the 
inff,  were  heard  no  more.    We  cheer-i  grass,  that  to  be  so  shdtercd  fi^snch 
f  uUy  took  our  ground  as  one  of  the  a  sun,  was  a  source  dT  no  deader  self- 
five  companies  committed  to  the  direc-  congratuluion.  We  were  now,  it  sp* 
tion  of  Major  Brown,  and  marched  off  peami,  crosaing  the  country,  by  a  way 
in  the  same  excellent  spirits  which  had  uttle  used  except  for  sportsmen,  and 
animated  us  during  the  operations  of  hastening  bade  into  the  great  road  to 
yegterduy.  Wa8hington,which  had  yesterday  been 
We  goon  c/eared  the  few  open  fidds  abandoned. 
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■  Noc  m  nng^  etent  fell  out  wortbjr 
of  repetition,  dorioff  the  four  hours 
iriiira  were  expended  in  traversing 
dns  forest.  No  ambuscades  lay  in  our 
tray,  nor  did  any  skirmishers  attempt 
to  harass  our  movement,  l^xtreme 
bodily  weakness,  and  the  almost  im- 
perviona  nature  of  the  thicket,  alone 
lerved  to  make  our  progress  tardy. 
fiat  at  last  the  wood  bt'gan  to  assume 
a  more  open  appearance ;  spaces  oc« 
cmred  here  and  there,  which  gave 
pnwf  of  attempts  made  to  clear  it  away; 
and  the  path  became  wider,  more  firm, 
and  more  like  a  road  adapted  to  the 
eommon  traffic  of  a  civilized  country. 
In  a  word,  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
nomiiig,  we  found  ourselves  within 
view  of  the  point  to  which  our  steps 
Were  directea;  and  in  half  an  hour 
after,  the  by- pith  was  abandoned,  and 
we  were  once  more  in  full  march  to- 
wards  the  capital. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  stri- 
king than  the  change  which  became 
immediately  perceptible  in  all  the  out- 
ward appearances  of  nature.  Instead 
of  tracKlesa  wilds,  we  found  ourselves 
Biarching  through  a  country  sufficient- 
ly open  to  convey  the  idea  of  its  being 
well  peopled,  and  yet  so  far  feathered 
with  grovea  and  plantatious,  as  to  give 
to  it  a  degree  of  beauty,  of  which  a 
state  of  over-population  will  doubtless 
some  day  deprive  it.  Green  meadows 
and  eom  fields  were  separated  from 
one  another  by  patches  of  the  ancient 
imst,  which  seemed  to  have  been  left 
standing,  not  so  much  for  the  purposes 
of  use  aa  for  ornament ;  whilst  here 
and  there  a  gentle  hill  would  swell  up, 
odtivated  to,  perhaps,  the  half  of  its 
aseent,  and  crowned  with  wood.  Nor 
were  villages  and  solitary  dwellings 
wanting.  Within  the  space  of  three 
nulfls,  we  paued  two  hamlets,  built 
cadh  in  a  single  row,  by  the  wayside ; 
while  numerous  farm-houses,  stead- 
ings, and  laiger  structures  rising  from 
time  to  time  on  either  hand,  indicated 
that  we  had  at  last  attained  to  a  re- 
gion of  something  like  refinement  We 
were  all,  both  officers  and  men,  con- 
sdooa  that  a  powerful  revulsion  in  our 
feelings  waa  effected  by  thia  change  in 
oar  circumstances.  Numbers  who  had 
began  to  lag  behind,  acquired  new 
Tigour  from  the  contemplation  of  so 
many  signs  of  life ;  and  conversation, 
whini  for  some  time  past  hud  almost 
enciiiriy  ceased,  was  renewed  in  every 
rank  with  fresh  volubility.  To  add  to 


the  general  spirit  of  exhilaration,  the 
bugles  of  the  light  corps  sounded  a 
lively  march,  and  the  troops  moved 
on,  in  spite  of  heat  and  weakness,  mer- 
rily, gayly,  and  rapidly. 

But  it  was  not  alone  because  we 
beheld  houses  and  bams  abundantly 
around  us,  that  our  spirits  returned 
to  us  on  the  present  occasion.  There 
were  other  objects  discernible,  not  less 
capable  than  these  of  putting  soldiera 
upon  their  mettle.  The  road  oy  which 
we  travelled  was  deeply  indented  with 
the  track  of  men's  feet  and  horses' 
hooves,  and  by  and  by  a  few  green  fields 
on  each  side  presented  manifestations 
of  a  recent  encampment.  The  ashes  of 
fires  not  long  extinguished  were  still 
smoking.  Morsels  ot  provision,  bits  of 
dothing,  a  firelock  here  and  there,  and 
numerous  bundles  of  straw,  all  told  a 
tale  of  troops  having  spent  the  night 
here;  whilst  palingv,  torn  down  in 
large  quantities,  seemed  to  imply,  that 
of  the  tbrce  whose  route  we  were  fol- 
lowing, no  inconsiderable  portion  waa 
composed  of  cavalry.  The  expectation 
of  being  momentarily  charged,  could 
not,  under  these  circumstances,  fail  to 
arise  in  the  minds  of  all ;  and  as  we 
had  no  horses  of  our  own  competent 
to  protect  the  infantry  even  from  the 
attack  of  a  single  squadron,  the  infan- 
try made  ready  to  form  into  squarea 
at  a  moment's  notice,  and  protect  them- 
selves. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the 
mounted  driven  proved  of  the  most 
essential  service  to  the  exjiedition. 
fieing  attached  to  the  advanc^  guard, 
they  were  placed,  like  us,  under  the 
general  ordera  of  Migor  Brown,  and, 
directed  by  their  own  officer,  (Captain 
Lempriere  of  the  artillery,)  they  were 
most  active,  and  most  daring,  in  their 
efforts  to  hinder  a  surprisal.  They 
rode,  sometimes  as  far  as  musket-shot, 
a-head  of  the  light  infantry,  and  post- 
ed themselves,  in  sections  of  three  or 
four,  at  the  coruera  of  every  grove, 
round  which  they  found  it  either  uu- 
aofe  or  impracticable  to  attempt  a  cir- 
cuit. The  infantry  of  the  advance, 
too,  was  particularly  active ;  not  a  sin- 
gle hiding-pkce  waa  left  unexplored ; 
by  which  means,  though  prudeutlv  on 
the  alert,  the  main  body  was  enabled 
to  move  on,  under  the  lull  assurance 
that  no  enemy  could  reach  theiii  with- 
out time  enough  being  allowal  for  tlio 
assump^tion  of  any  order  which  might 
be  necessary. 
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Things  continued  thus,  no  enemy  of  a  coniiderable  copse  between  ui 
nuking  his  sppearsnoe^  till  about  ten  and  it,  hindered  us  from  saying  wi^ 
o'clock,  when  the  worn-out  condition  certainty  that  the  enemy  was  in  the 
of  his  troops  compelled  the  general  to  position.  The  screen  thUs  interposed 
halt.  We  had  trsTersed  a  distance  of  was,  howerer,  speedily  withdrawn, 
not  less  than  twelve  miles,  and  had  A  farther  advance  of  some  hundred 
journeyed  for  the  Isst  hour  under  and  fifty  yards  brought  us  clear  of 
a  sun,  than  which  it  were  hard  to  the  plantation,  and  the  American  ar* 
conceive  any  more  scorching.  There  my  became  visible.  Williams  and  I 
was  not  a  breath  of  air  to  fan  our  were  walking  together  at  that  in* 
cheeks,  and  the  dust  and  fine  sand  staiit.  "  Are  these  Yankees?"  said 
were  not  less  annoying  to  our  eye-  he,  with  all  the  naivete  imaginable ; 
sight  and  respiration,  dian  they  had  "  or  are  they  our  own  seamen  got 
b^n  on  tlie  afternoon  when  our  in*  somehow  ahead  of  us  ?" 
road  began.  Numbers  of  our  best  men  I  could  not  repress  a  smile  at  the 
had  alnady  fallen  by  the  way-side,  question,  though,  to  say  the  truth,  an 
and  numbers  more  were  prepared  older  soldier  than  Williuna  m^t 
to  imitate  their  example.  It  was,  have  easily  mistaken  the  force  oppo- 
therefore,  with  a  degree  of  satis&c*  sed  to  us  for  any  tiling  rather  than  the 
tion,  of  which  the  very  memory  has  army,  on  whose  valour  the  safety  of 
doubtless  departed  from  those  who  a  great  capital  depended, 
experienced  it,  that  we  listened  to  the  The  corps  which  occupied  the 
notes  which  directed  us  to  rest.  We  heights  above  Bladensburg,  was  corn- 
threw  ourselves  down  upon  the  grass,  posed  chiefly  of  militia ;  and  as  the 
and  in  five  minutes  the  mass  of  the  American  militia  are  not  dressed  in 
army  was  asleep.  For  myself,  the  ex-  uniform,  it  exhibited  to  our  eyes  a 
ertiona  of  to-day,  superadded  to  the  very  singular  and  a  very  awkward 
toil  and  anxiety  of  last  night,  com-  appearance.  Sufficiently  armed,  but 
pletely  overpowered  me.  Though  the  wretchedly  equipped,  clothed  part  in 
toss  of  life  had  been  the  consequence,  black  coats,  others  in  blue,  others  in 
I  question  whether  I  should  have  been  ordinary  shooting-jackets,  and  some  in 
able  to  resist  the  drowsintss  which  round  frocks,  the  three  motley  lines  of 
orerwhelmed  me.  My  eyes  were  do-  infantry,  but  that  their  order  was  to- 
sed  beforemy  head  reachra  theground,  lerably  regular,  might  have  passed  off 
and  I  continued  perfectly  ignorant  of  very  well  for  a  crowd  of  spectators, 
all  that  was  passing,  for  a  full  hour  come  out  to  view  the  approach  of  the 
and  a  half.  army  which  was  to  occupy  Washing- 
It  was  not  without  some  difficulty,  ton.  A  few  companies  only,  perhaps 
as  he  himself  informed  mc,  that  at  two,  or  at  the  most  three  battalions, 
the  dose  of  that  period  my  young  wearing  the  blue  jacket,  which  the 
friend  Williams  contrived  to  shake  Americans  have  borrowed  from  the 
me  into  a  state  of  renewed  consdous-  French,  presented  some  appearance 
ness.  At  len^,  however,  by  dint  of  of  regular  troops.  The  rest,  aa  I  have 
violent  exertions  on  his  part,  I  was  just  mentioned,  seemed  country  peo- 
enabled  to  open  my  eyes,  and  to  see  pie,  who  would  have  been  mudi  more 
that  the  corps  to  wnicn  I  was  attach-  appropriately  employed  in  attending 
cd  hod  already  begun  its  mardi,  and  to  their  agricultural  occupations,  than 
that  the  others  wire  preparing  to  foU  in  standing,  with  muskets  in  their 
low.  Hurrying  after  it,  we  soon  over-  hands,  on  the  brow  of  a  bare  green 
took  our  division ;  and  the  same  rou-  hill.  There  were,  however,  upon  the 
cine  of  scouring  fields,  scampering  right,  some  squadrons  of  hone,  whoit 
through  thickets,  and  feeling  our  way  bearing  was  sufficiently  warlike,  whilst 
over  defiles  and  hollows,  was  repeated,  about  twenty  pieces  of  csnnon,  arran- 
yrith  Uie  same  resnlto  aa  before.  ged  at  difierent  pointa  along  the  ridge, 
We  had  proceeded  about  a  couple  spoke  of  another  and  more  seriona  ti* 
of  miles  from  the  halting-plaoe,  and  fair,  than  a  mere  triumphal  march 
the  hour  of  noon  was  past,  when  our  through  the  middle  of  this  levy. 
attention  was  suddenly  drawn  to  the  I  have  seldom  been  more  fordbly 
left,  by  several  heavy  clouds  of  dust  struck  with  anything  than  with  the 
which  rose  in  that  direction.  Though  contrast,  which  a  glance  to  tlie  roar 
we  could  not  doubt  from  what  source  afibrded  at  this  moment,  with  the 
the  duBt  proci-edcd,  tho  iutctvention  spectacle  which  was  b(^e  mtu   A 
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r  ftni  tliDilHiid  Britiidi  uU  pow  of  swcepiDg  the  nwil.    Under 

ring  in  leetigu  of  lix  abKBtt,  thew  drcnmctancM  we  natunlly  ani> 

iag  in  extent  of  road  greatei  eluded  tbtt  «n  Ameriun  fwce  muit 

windingi  would  permit  the  be  beie.    Hioiij^  out  of  the  Mnlar 

ks  in.  Diet  my  gue  in  tlut  line,  it  wu  not  m  £u  ad*uiceJ  but 

Tbe  drew,  the  perfect  n^-  that  it  might  have  been  miintnincd, 

their  atep,  the  good  o^er  if  not  ts  the  lut,  at  all  crmta  fiw 

vj  preserved,  aai,  above  all,  maiif  boun,  whilu  the  meana  of  n^ 

ul  convictioD,  that  the^  were  tnni,  m  aoos  ai  iho  garriaon  ahonld 

udng  to  rictory,  exaied  in  be  fidib  oTCrpowsted,  were  direct  and 

rfor  which  I  have  no  wonli,  nay.  Our  •nipriae,  therefore,  waa  not 

be  only  can  conceive  who  leaa  palpable  than  our  aatWaction, 

I  in  a  aimilir  sitaatioD.    Nor  when,  on  reaching  the  town,  we  fonnd 

e  aeiwe  of  tight  aloae,  which,  that  it  waa  empty. 

vtacnt  OGCuimi,  waa  forced  Aa  onr  ordera  went  no  farther  than 

powerfol   comporiwn.    The  to  direct  that  we  Bhooid  aacertain  In 

N,  from  the  inatant  that  our  whet  eoudilion  the  place  atood,  one 

1  guard  came  in  view,  conti-  commanding  officer  atcmed  it  nec^ 

taod  the  air  with  ihonta.  leia  t«  attempt  anything  beyond  iB 

1  marched  on,  ailent  as  the  mse  occupation.    Even  thit,  how- 

nd  orderly  u  people  at  a  fu-  ever,  waa  not  effected  witliout  anooy- 

otaword  wMapoken,Bcarcely  anec>  TheprincipaLitreet  which oiii- 

f  paiaed  froin  man  to  man,  ducted  to  tbe  bridge,  lay  completely 

held  hi*  breath,  and  muater<  expoied  to  the  fire  of  a  tito-eua-bah 

■  best  courage  for  the  ihock.  tery,  which  the  enemy  had  erected 

Mad  of  the  column  had  juat  about  tlie  centre  of  their  poutiou;  and 

be  comer  of  the  wood,  when  iniUntly  on  our  ahowing  onrMlvea 

,  and  an  aide-de-camp  riding  that  battery  opened.    It  waa  well  aer- 

[qor  Brown,  desired  that  he  ved,  and  the  guna  were  admirably 

[roceed   widi  the    advanced  kiil.   The  very  firat  ahot  coat  ua  three 

acerrain  the  atate  of  the  vil-  men ;  one  killed,  and  the  other  two 

Bladensfau^,  and,  in  caie  it  dreadfally  wounded ;  and  the  aeoond 

n  occupied,  dislodge  ita  gar-  would  have  been,  in  all  piobabilit*, 

%ia  onier  the  Major  prepared  not  leu  fatal,  hod  we  not  very  wiaeiy 

and,  culling  in  all  liia  ikir-  avoided  it.    Wc  inclined,  at  onee,  to 

exceptabout  halfacomnany,  the  light  and  left  of  tlie  road  ;  and 

id  bia  men  into  one  little  co-  winding  round  die  hoijui,  made  mw 

r  the  anaolc.  way  withoot  any  farther  loas,  «a  far 

laaid,  that  the  Americana,  in  at  the  laaC  range;  when  wc  wcrecoii>> 

Mf  occupied  certain  green  hiUi,  mauded  to  lie  down,  and  wait  &r  the 

couple  of  mika  to  tbe  left  of  column. 

t  from  whence  we  now  beheld  In  the  meanwhile,  tbe  main  body 

Between    their  position   and  being  informed  how  matlert  atood,  r^ 

1  a  branch  of  the  river  Polo-  turned  ita  march,  and  approached  the 

eat  which  a  bridge  was  thrown  town.  It  waa  talnteil,  aa  we  hail  been 

Clremity  of  the  main  street  of  saluted,  by  a  heavy  and  weU-directed 

borg.     The  road  which  con.  cannonade;  bulbeingwamedbyaome 

a  the  bridge  ran  nsrallel  with  of  our  pec^le,  where  the  danger  \»,f, 

m,  and  compclieit  ut  Co  move  it  ao  far  avoided  it,  at  to  close  up  ita 

B  time  completely  under  the  ranks,  and  effect  all  the  arrangemeota 

the  enemy,  whilst  the  town  necettary  for  the  euanlt,  under  cover 

nd  on  our  side  of  tbe  river,  of  the  greni  mound.   Whilst  thia  waa 

i  commanded  hy  several  of  going  on,  Charlton,  Williamt,  and 

Bs.    It  it  a  place  of  inconsi-  myielf,  having  got  onr  company  as 

■le,  not  capable,  I  should  well  together  as  might  be,  were  lyii^ 

I,  of  containing  more  than  a  behind  a  faonte,  in  momentary  ex- 

d  or  fifteen  bondred  inhabi-  pectation  of  the  word.    Cannon  ahot, 

but  the  lionaes  are,  for   the  after  cannon  ahot,  continued  all  the 

irt,  compoaed  of  brick,  and  while,  to  pass  through  tbe  thin  brick 

I  mound  on  the  ri^it  of  tbe  wall*  aboqi  na;  nevofthelaa  we  felt 

\,  yaj  well  adapted  to  hold  a  it  deiaptiry  to  our  chancier  to  move, 

U^iece  or  two,  for  the  .pur-  and  w«  treated  the^  vlatadon  ^lUk 
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no  other  notice  besiiks  an  ill-applied 
raillery.  At  last  a  ball  struck  a  soU 
dier  who  lay  between  WiUiams  and 
myself  y  and  carried  off  his  leg.  The 
boy  looked  at  me,  as  much  as  to  ask 
how,  under  such  circumstances,  he 
ought  to  behave ;  and  though,  I  dare 
Bay,  his  courage  was  quite  equal  to 
mme,  I  really  could  not  help  laugh* 
ing  at  the  peculiar  expression  which 
pcussed  across  his  countenance.  But 
no  great  while  was  granted  for  consi- 
deration. The  accident  just  recurdtrd 
had  hardly  happened,  when  Colonel 
Thornton,  ritling  up,  exclaimed, 
"  Now,  my  lads,  furwanl! — You  see 
the  enemy ;  you  know  how  to  serve 
them."  So  saying,  he  spurred  on, 
and  the  whole  of  the  advance,  spring- 
ing, .with  the  celerity  of  thought,  into 
their  places,  rubhed  towards  the  bridge. 
It  was  gained  in  a  moment:  but  a 
couple  of  guns,  which  bad  doubtless 
been  laid  with  special  care,  instantly 
opened,  and  seven  men  were  swept 
down.  No  pause,  however,  occurred. 
"  Forward,  forward,"  was  the  only 
word  heard ;  and  forward  we  hurrici i, 
as  fast  as  the  excessive  fatigue  which 
we  had  undergone  during  the  last 
eight-and -forty  hours  would  allow. 

I  had  forgotten  to  mention,  that 
whilst  our  bank  of  the  river  was  bare 
and  exposed,  that  occupied  by  the 
enemy  was  covered  with  a  pretty  thick 
belt  of  wood,  which  they  hod  very  ju- 
diciously filled  with  a  host  of  riflemen. 
These,  taking  cool  and  deliberate  aim 
from  their  lurking  places,  soon  began 
to  gall  us  with  their  fire.  Not  a  tew 
of  our  men  i'cll  bene^ith  it ;  but  the 
bridge  was  instantly  cleared ;  the  ad« 
vance  was  quick  J  y  Hcaitered  into  skir« 
mishing  orcier,  and  in  five  minutes,  or 
little  more,  the  belt  was  emptied  of 
its  defenders.  Never  did  men  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  make  better  use 
of  their  legs.  Though  we  did  our 
best  to  kill  a  few  of  them,  I  question 
whether  one  American  lost  his  life  in 
that  copse ;  so  rapid,  or  if  you  please, 
80  judiciously  conducted,  was  their  re- 
treat. 

We  had  hardly  cleared  this  little 
wood,  when  the  85th  regiment,  and 
the  light  companies  of  the  4th  and 
44th,  came  pouring  up  to  our  af  sist- 
ance.  To  these  we  now  attacheil  our- 
selves,  and  the  whole  of  the  light  bri- 
gade, forming  into  one  extended  line, 
advanced  to  the  attack.  It  was  our 
fortuae  to  MCi  uj)on  the  left  of  the 


road,  where  the  coi>8e  happened  to  be 
more  thick,  and  the  ground  consider* 
ably  more  uneven,  than  on  the  rigfat« 
The  consequence  was,  that  wc  moved 
on  for  several  minutes  without  seeing 
any  enemy ;  but  the  wood  suddenly 
ending,  an  open  sloping  field  lay  bi^- 
fore  us;  and  in  the  rear  of  a  high 
palinq,  which  ran  across  the  centre 
of  that  field,  the  enemy's  first  line 
presented  itself.  I  have  stood  under 
many  heavy  tires  of  musketry  in  my 
day ;  but  I  really  do  not  recollect  to 
have  witnessed  any  more  heavy  than 
that  which  they  instantly  opened  up- 
on us.  Had  we  been  a  numerous  bo- 
dy,  and  ia  compact  array,  our  loa 
must  have  been  terrible;  but  we  were 
few  in  number — certainly  not  more 
than  one  hundred  in  all ;  and  our  or- 
der was  that  of  skirmishers,  each  file 
being  full  ten  paces  apart  fVom  the 
other.  The  Americans,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  in  line,  wedged  together  as 
closely  as  they  could  stand ;  their 
numlxnr  could  not  fall  short  of  a  thou- 
sand men,  if  they  exceeded  it  not,  and 
they  fired  volley  after  volley  as  faist 
as  they  could  load  their  pieces,  and 
raise  them  ^^m  to  their  shoulders. 
Five  guns,  moreover,  played  upon  us 
witliout  intermission :  in  a  word,  I 
can  compare  the  shower  of  balls  of  all 
sizes  and  descriptions,  which  whistled 
round  us,  to  nothing  more  aptly,  than 
the  pelting  of  a  hail  storm,  which  a 
strong  north-easterly  wind  drives  into 
your  face.  The  whole  ground  at  our 
feet  was  ploughed  up  with  them,  and 
their  singing  was  lilce  that  of  a  tem- 
pest through  the  bare  cordage  of  a 
vessel  at  anchor. 

Under  this  really  tremendous  fire, 
Williams  bore  himself,  as  his  gallant 
conduct  in  the  skirmishes  which  had 
diversified  our  march,  led  mc  to  ex« 
])ect  that  he  would  bear  himaelf. 
There  was  a  railing,  similar  to  that 
behind  which  the  Americans  were 
drawn  up,  which  cut  off  the  copse 
from  the  cultivated  fields.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  to  spring  over  it ;  and 
shouting  out  to  tlie  men  to  follow, 
he  called  to  me  by  name,  and  said, 
"  Now,  who  will  be  first  in  the  ene« 
my's  line."  Without  once  pausing  to 
look  behind,  he  rushed  on.  I  kept 
my  eye  upon  him ;  indeed,  we  were 
near  i'uou}^h  to  converse,  hod  it  been 
possible  to  hear  the  sound  of  a  human 
voice  in  such  a  tumult ;  and  I  did 
what  I  could,  rather  to  restrain  his 
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to  give  it  enoouragement. 
Ivy  moment  when  I  was 
rcDtreatieSx  that  he  would 
MB,  instead  of  thus  rush- 
t  of  them,  a  mui^ei-ball 
ap  the  neck,  and  he  fell 
nt  He  never  so  much  as 
bullet  passed  through  his 
lA  wgrnii  marrow,  and  he 
fa  an  instant  Poor  fel- 
die  heat  of  action,  I  look« 
with  a  feeling  of  bitter 
liA  words  can  convey  no 
Bat  I  could  not  pause  to 
itest  tribute  of  respect  to 
\  I  ran  past  him,  and  soon 
ISQtion  so  completely  oo- 
her  matters,  as  to  forget 
h  a  one  had  lived  and  was 
orwhelmingly  exciting  is 
of  a  battle,  and  so  per« 
■in^  are  the  thoughts  to 
■  birth. 

mding  the  paucity  of  our 
I  American  line  liegan  to 
Ml  as  we  arrived  within 
irty  paces  of  their  froiit, 
Nitmg  preliminary  to  a 
laidly  been  uttered,  when 
nd  fled.  Our  men  were 
igned  to  follow  with  any 
wo  pursued  as  quickly  as 
id  bayonetting  some  sea- 
rtinadously  clung  to  their 
Oisession  of  two,  out  of 
I  of  cannon,  which  had  so 
bd  us.  Our  work  was, 
•  bmnning.  In  five  mi- 
ana  ourselves  in  front  of 
IL  more  numerous  and 
than  that  which  we  had 
;  was  composed  wholly  of 
0^  who  received  us,  as  we 
h  a  munlerous  fire,  and 
meed  to  the  diarge.  We 
ilend  to  meet  them.  At 
iMvdly  mustered  a  hun- 

00  were  now  diminished 
( than  half  the  number ; 
Bent  bore  down  upon  us, 
groand.  We  fell  back, 
nyand  indignantly,  halt- 
B  to  time,  and  firing  with 
t  the  enemy,  instead  of  a 
ttdb,  which,  if  attempted, 
Bitioyed  us  at  once,  fol- 
fory  same  pace,  and  with 

1  urecautions.    But  their 
oestructive;  at  least  it 

locn,  had  there  stood  op« 
SB  enough  to  deserve  it. 
Mbed  almost  to  the  edge 
[• 
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of  the  thicket,  when  €ok>nel  Thom« 
ton,  with  a  reinforcement  of  fresh 
troops,  coming  up,  restored  to  us  our 
former  confidence,  and  we  resumed  the 
ofiensive.  The  enemy,  in  their  turn, 
feU  back ;  but  we  could  not  foUow 
with  our  accustomed  rapidity^— our 
men  were  scarce  able  to  walk,  far  less 
to  run ;  so  there  was  time  for  their 
line  also  to  receive  reinforcements,  be- 
fbre  we  succeeded  in  breaking  it.  The 
battle  became  now  little^  else  Uian  an 
unintermitting  exchange  of  tiemend* 
ous  volleys.  Neither  party  gained  or 
lost  ground,  but,  for  a  full  luilf  hour, 
stood  still,  loading  and  firing  as  quick- 
\j  as  these  oj^tions  couhl  be  per* 
formed.  Wmlst  this  w|m  proceedmg. 
Colonel  Thornton  received  a  ball  m 
the  thigh,  and  ML  The  Americans 
raising  a  shout  at  the  event,  pressed 
on ;  and  our  peoole,  a  little  disheart- 
ened, retired.  Cnarlton,  myself,  and 
several  other  officers  who  were  in  the 
field,  did  our  best  to  stay  them,  and 
we  succeeded,  diough  not  till  Colonel 
Thornton,  in  order  to  avoid  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  assailants,  hiS 
been  obliged  to  roll  himself  down  the 
slope,  to  a  considerable  distance.  We 
had  retired,  in  part,  as  fkr  as  the 
ground  where  poor  Williams  lay, 
when  one  musket-ball,  hitting  the 
scabbard  of  my  sword,  broke  it,  and 
another,  at  the  same  instant,  slight- 
ly wounded  my  arm.  Yet  I  hardly 
felt  the  wound,  so  intent  was  I  in 
rallying  the  men ;  and  General  Boss 
himself  coming  up  at  this  instant, 
with  the  better  part  of  ihe  4th  regi- 
ment, the  fortune  of  the  day  was 
speedily  decided.  There  was  no  more 
distant  firing  on  our  part.  Chuge^ 
charse,  was  the  only  word  of  eom- 
mand  issued*  It  was  heard  with  re- 
peated acclamations ;  and  the  very 
music  of  our  dieers  acting  like  magic 
upon  the  Americans,  they  disperMd 
and  fied  in  every  directum. 

It  were  vain  for  me  to  attempt  any 
description  of  Uie  state  of  feeling  which 
pervaoesamsn,  when,  after  some  hours 
of  hard  fighting,  he  first  sees  the  line 
of  the  enemy  become  confused,  and 
the  manifestations  of  a  flight  exhibit- 
ed. His  whole  soul  is  engrossed  with 
the  desire  of  overtaking  them ;  and  if 
there  be  a  moment  in  man's  existence 
at  which  he  would  sincerely  thank 
Providence  for  the  loan  of  wings,  it  is 
surely  then.  For  my  own  part,  I 
strained  my  throat  till  it.  \K»»sft  ^"i 
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with  cheering ;  and  running  im\  as  Too  eager  to  be  aware  that  I  was 
well  as  exhaustion  would  permit,  again  scratched,  I  pushed  on  with  my 
made  an  efFort  to  overtake  the  Araeri-  companions  as  long  as  the  last  of  the 
cans,  who  escaped  from  me,  as  persons  retreating  force  continued  in  sight ; 
who  are  fresh  will  always  escape  from  nor  ever  dreamed  of  haltinc,  till  fa- 
those  that  are  weary.  To  do  them  tigue  and  loss  of  blood  together  over- 
justice,  however,  their  regulars^  or  ra-  powered  me,  and  I  fell  to  the  ground, 
ther  riglars,  as  Jonathan  himself  calls  Happily  for  me,  I  dropped  beside  a 
them,  were  not  unmindful  of  the  les*  pool  of  water ;— it  was  muddy  and 
Bons  which  they  had  learned  upon  the  foul  in  no  ordinary  degree ;— -yet  my 
parade.  They  covered  their  rear  with  thirst,  violent  before,  and  doubly  vio* 
a  cloud  of  riflemen,  at  least  equal,  in  lent  now,  fVom  the  exhaustion  conse* 
point  of  numbers,  to  the  troops  who  quent  upon  a  pretty  considerable  he- 
pursued  them ;  and  the  riflemen  very  morrhage,  gave  to  it  a  delicacy  of  fla- 
deliberately,and  very  judiciously,  took  vour  which  I  had  never  perceived  in 
up  positions,  from  time  to  time,wher-  water  before,  and  shall  probably  never 
ever  the  cover  of  bushes  or  underwood  perceive  again.  I  drank  till  that  thirst 
invited  them.  Nor  was  their  fire  was  appeased;  and  then  looking  round, 
harmless.  Several  indiriduals,  myself  perceived  that  there  were  but  three 
among  the  number,  received  wounds  British  soldiers  near  me.  They  aat 
from  them.  I  plainly  saw  the  person  down  beside  me,  till  I,  in  some  degree, 
who  thus  honoured  me ;  he  lay  behind  recovered  my  strength;  and  having 
a  little  copse,  and  took  aim  three  times  kindly  assisted  me  to  wrap  a  handker- 
before  he  hit  me  ;  but,  at  last,  his  ball  chief  round  the  bleeding  limb,  we 
pos«ed  through  the  fleshy  part  of  my  crawled,  rather  than  marched,  back  to 
thigh,  and  he  escaped.  rejoin  our  regiment 
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I  FOUND  the  brigade  gathering  to-  with  a  fresh  handkerdiief,  wc  applied 
gether  its  shattered  remains,  upon  the  to  the  hurt,  as  the  best,  and  indeed 
summit  of  the  high  ground  which  the  the  only  dressing,  which  could  at  that 
enemy's  reserve  had  occupied  in  the  moment  be  obtained ;  for  the  surgeons 
morning.    I  say  shattereu  remains,  were  all  too  busy  to  attend  to  a  case 
for  out  of  the  twelve  hundred  men  so  little  urgent.  This  done,  we  gladly 
who  bore  the  brunt  of  thebattle,  nearly  threw  ourselves  upon  a  sort  of  box- 
one-half  had  faUen  ;  whilst  of  tl^ose  bed  at  one  end  of  the  room,  and  were 
who  survived,  and  were  fit  for  duty,  asleep  in  five  minutes, 
many  were  absent  for  the  purpose  of        Ourreposewasnot,  however,  of  long 
attending  to  the  wounded,  and  bury-  continuance.  The  cottage  soon  became 
ing  the  dead.    As  was  but  natural,  a  place  of  general  rendezvoua  to  all 
my  flrst  and  most  eager  inquiry  was  the  officers  of  the  brinde,  and  the 
for  Charlton.  One  friend,->  not  indeed  scene  thereby  occasion^i  waa  tt  once 
of  long  standing,  but  still  sincerely  too  lively,  and  too  striking,  not  to  call 
beloved, — ha^l  this  day  been  taken  from  into  play  the  senses  both  Si  actors  and 
me.  I  trembled  lest  I  should  be  doom«  spectators.  Congratulationaaiid  hearty 
ed  to  learn,  that  another  was  in  the  greetings,  mingled  with  an  occasional 
dust.    But  my  fears  were  groundless,  expression  of  sincere  regret,  broke  in 
for  Charlton  was  safe  and  unhurt,  and  upon  our  slumbers  ;  and  the  many 
we  embraced,  as  friends  are  accustom-  anecdotes  which  each  was  cnaMed  to 
cd  to  do  when  they  meet  again  at  the  relate — the  mode  in  which  afihira  were 


close  of  a  hard- fought  action.  conducted  at  different  parta  of  the  field 

My  wound,  though  not  severe,  be-  -^of  the  conspicuous  valour  of  this  or 

gan  about  this  time  to  trouble  mc ;  that  soldier ;  of  the  daring  or  timidity 

the  limb  was  stiff,  and  the  exertion  of  of  the  enemy  at  this  or  that  point  in 

walking  had  produced  some  inflamma-  the  field^were  all  a  great  deal  too  in- 

tion.  A  little  to  the  rear  of  the  field  of  teresting  to  be  listened  to  with  drow- 

battle  stood  a  cottage,  into  which  my  sy  ears.     We  quitted  our  couch,  snd 

fViend  conducted  me.   Wc  found  in  it  joined  heartily  in  the  convenation  and 

few  accommodations :  but  it  afforded  mirth   of  those  about  us.    Of  sober 

at  hast  clean  water  and  a  tow«l,  which,  thought  it  must  be  confessed  that  lit- 
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lit  iBtttvcMd ;  tbe  cxeiteincBt  of  baU 
tkwM  yel  toa  reeent;  tndit  is  not 
vote  wmt  drcimiBtBiieM  that  man'a 
betlflr  and  lioliar  Jfeelioga  are  in  force. 
4Somyw  we  did  pgofcaa  ay,  and  M% 
it  too  ■ '  thar  moie  than  one  comrade 
whom  welovedy  were  absent ;  but  our 
Bunda  were  too  nraoli  ocoqiidl  with 
•other  thooghta,  to  affivd  room  for  an  J 
proAmnd  or  even  acute  repininn. 

Wo  bad  been  thua  emplo3red  for  per- 
haps an  hour  or  sometlun^  better, 
wheD  an  orderly  sergeant  amTod  with 
intdlMWice,  that  the  second  and  third 
brigadea  were  in  motion,  and  that  we 
alao  ahoold  be  required  to  push  on  as 
aoon  aa  the  men  were  collected.  A  few 
minutea  only  elapsed,  before  the  bugle 
gB¥e  notice,  that  the  corps  was  mus- 
tered. Wo  obeyed  the  summons  in* 
otandjr ;  and  in  five  minutes  more, 
the  Ld^t  Brigade  took  the  road  to 
Washington. 

It  waa  dusk  when  we  quitted  the 
position,  and  perfectly  dark  before  we 
reached  the  his^-road;  but  neither 
conf^iakm  nor  delav  took  place.    The 
path  was  broad  and  well-marked ;  and 
the  troops  were  all  in  that  state  of  dia* 
dpline,  which  would  have  carried  them 
throng  more  serious  diBieultws,  had 
sodi  come  in  their  way,  whilst  the 
ooMcioasness  of  having  done  their  du« 
tjr,  and  the  ez|iectation  of  reaping  the 
nnita  of  their  toil,  supported  Uiem 
under  the  exertion  which  was  requi« 
red.  For  my  own  part,  though  the  ef« 
Ibrt  to  keep  up  became,  by  degrees, 
serioosly  painral,  I  shall  never  cease 
10  eongntolate  mjjrseif  on  having  per- 
fisted  m  making  It  Noone,unk8she 
1ms  chanflsd  to  travel  under  similsr  cir* 
dmatanees,  can  form  the  most  distant 
notion  of  the  state  of  our  fiedings  du» 
ilBg  the  progresaof  that  journey.  The 
dcttnictianM  WashinfftoD,  or  rather  of 
the  atocea  or  public  buSdings  in  Wash- 
inglon,  hsd  already  begun;  and  the 
heavy  explosions  which  from  time  to 
time  occurred,  the  sheets  of  fire  whidh 
^piivered  through  the  sir— the  very 
wavinc  of  the  flames  heard  in  the  stilH 
ncss  Of  nig^  to  an  extraordinary  dis- 
tance—fanned sltcttether  such  a  scene 
as  I  have  no  words  adequate  to  describe. 
The  field  of  battle  was  distant  not 
note  than  four  miles  firom  the  city; 
from  the  first,  therefore,  those  sights 
«ad  sounds  reached  ua;  but  as  we 
drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  spot 
from  whence  the^  pvoceeded,  we  a]l 
frit  that  oonfsnatioD,  under  audi  d^ 


cumstancea,  would  have  been  sacnle- 
gioua.  We  moved  in  that  state  of  ad- 
miration, or  rather  awe,  which  locks 
up  the  voice,  and  oppreasea  the  very 
reason. 

Having  arrived  at  a  sort  of  common 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from 
the  town,  the  halt  waa  sounded,  and  a 
bivouac  directed  to  be  tomed.  With 
this  view  the  men  piled  their  arms  and 
lighted  large  fires,  for  which  fuel  waa 
found  among  the  fences  and  palin^p 
near,  and  set  about  preparing  their 
evening  mesL  That  done,  all  aat  down ; . 
not  wiUi  our  usual  noisy  merriment, 
but  to  gaae  in  silence  upon  the  confla- 
gration whidi  still  proceeded.  The 
hum  of  conversation  which  genersllf 
murmurs  through  a  camp,  was  not 
hesrd  to>n^t ;  those  who  a^oke  at  slL 
spoke  only  in  whispers,  as  if  we  had 
been  guilty  of  some  act  which  made  us 
ashfuned  to  hear  the  aound  of  our  own 
voices,  or  were  placed  in  a  situation 
of  extreme  perit  It  waa  thua  with 
us  for  fiill  two  hours.  At  laat,  how- 
ever, a  consciousness  of  great  bodily 
fatigue  overcame  every  other  sensation,  ^ 
and  we  tunied  our  feet  towards  our 
fires ;  and,  wrapped  upaa  usual,  soon 
fellasleg^ 

But  the  night  waa  not  even  now 
destined  to  be  passed  in  quiet.  It 
m^t  be  about  twelve  or  one  o'clock, 
when  a  tremendous  peal  of  thunder, 
so  loud  as  to  drown,  for  an  instant,  eve<- 
ry  noise,  awoke  us.  The  rain  wss  idl- 
ing in  torrents,  and  flash  after  flash  of 
vivid  lightning  diq^layed  not  cmly  the 
bivouac,  but  the  streets,  the  hmiae^ 
nay  the  very  windowa  in  the  town, 
with  a  degree  of  minutenesa  far  greater 
than  the  beams  of  a  noon-day  sun 
woidd  have  inoduced.  TheeflS^wsa 
msgnificent  oeyond  the  power  of  lan^ 
|;uagetodeacriDe.  Not  even  thedrendw 
ins,  againat  which  doaka  and  blanketa 
fiiSed  to  affitfd  protection,  could  lead 
me  to  neglect  the  occurrence  ;  fyt  1 
really  do  not  recollect,  at  any  period  of 
my  life,  to  have  been  witoesa  toaqpoo^ 
tade  so  imposing. 

The  thunder'4itorms  in  Viiginia» 
though  violent  to  a  dqpee  unl^wn 
in  European  conntriea,  are  seldom  of 
very  loqg  continusnce.  In  less  than  am 
hour,  the  present  had  died  away,  and 
there  waa  again  nothing  to  break  im 
upon  the  ^uiet  of  the  nigjh^  esoq^ 
an  occasional  i^oar  aa  a  magaiina.blBfr 
up,  or  a  crash,  as  a  wall  or  roof  Ml 
totbegrqundi   ButthsMfsraniiBViii^ 
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ily  fiimilidr  to  us  ;  they  interfered  in 
no  respect  with  our  slumhers^  which> 
being  speedily  renewed^  continued  un« 
broken  till  the  hour  of  general  muster 
dispelled  them. 

As  soon  as  dawn  appeared,  the  bri« 
gade  moved  from  its  Divonac  upon  the 
common,  and  marched  into  the  town. 
Proceeding  along  a  narrow  street, 
which  was  crossed  at  right  angles  by 
two  or  three  of  a  simflar  descnption^ 
we  arrived  at  a  large  open  space,  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  square,  and  having  its 
fourth  imperfectly  occupied  by  the 
ruins  of  the  Senate- House.  It  is 
slightly  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
rest  of  the  city,  and  is  crossed  by  a 
paltry  stream,  called,  in  true  Yanicee 
grandiloquence,  the  Tiber,  as  the  hill 
itself  is  called  the  Capitol.  Here  the 
brigade  halted,  and  piling  their  arms 
in  two  dose  columns,  the  men  were 
permitted  to  lie  down. 

Whilst  the  corps  continued  thus,  I 
very  gladly  accompanied  the  surgeon 
into  a  house  hard  by,  for  the  purpose 
of  having  my  wound  properly  exami« 
ned  and  dressed.  I  found  the  building 
deserted  by  its  owners ;   but  of  the 
domestics  some  had  ventured  to  re- 
main behind;  and  from  one  of  these 
in  particular  I  received  the  kindest 
treatment    She  was  an  old  negress ; 
a  free  woman,  howeyer,  as  she  took 
care  to  inform  us,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  establishment  The  good-natured 
creature  not  only  produced  the  con- 
tents of  her  master  s  larder,  but  con- 
ducted me  up  stairs,  took  a  nice  linen 
shirt  from  a  drawer,  carefully  aired  it, 
and  then  begged  that  I  would  accept 
and  wear  it  for  her  sake.     Now,  I 
know  not  whether  an  offer  thus  made 
ought,  according  to  Uie  strict  letter  of 
moral  propriety,  to  haye  been  attend- 
ed to ;  the  good  woman  was  certainly 
giving  away  that  whidi  was  not  hers 
to  give.   Yet  let  the  truth  be  told.    I 
had  worn  my  shirt  by  night  ajid  by 
day,  under   broiling   marches,   and 
through  rainy  bivouacs,  the  better  half 
of  a  week ;  and  I  confess,  diat  the  op- 
portunity of  exchanging  it  finr  a  snow- 
white  piece  of  linen  and  cambric,  waa 
a  great  deal  too  tempting  to  be  n^ 
glected.    I  gladly  took  the  American 
uiirt ;  and  saved  my  own  consdenoe, 
and  the  housekeeper's  reputation,  by 
leaving  an   Engnsh   one  upon    the 
tfinrasing- table  in  its  room. 
//  BO  happened,  that  neither  m^ 


friend  nor  myself  were  emplo3red  in 
perpetrating  any  one  of  the  deeds  of 
violence  by  which  the  visit  of  the  Eng- 
lish army  to  the  capital  of  the  United 
States  was  distinguished.    Of  the  ar- 
senal, public   rope-worics,  armoury, 
bridge  and  palace,  we  accordingly  saw 
nothing,  except  die  smoke  and  flame 
which  marked  their  destruction.  Nei- 
ther was  an  opportunity  afforded  of  ma- 
king ourselves  very  intimatelyacquaint- 
ed  with  the  general  appearance  of  the 
ruin.  Having  procured  a  horse,  I  rode 
indeed  througn  a  few  of  what  were 
called  streets;  that  is  to  say,  along 
extensiye  lanes,  paved  only  in  part, 
and  boasting,  in  numerous  instances, 
of  no  more  than  five  or  six  houses  on 
each  side  of  the  way,  planted  at  the 
distance  of  some  eighth  part  of  a  mile 
from  one  another.  But  with  such  op- 
portunities of  gathering  information. 
It  would  ill  become  me  to  speak  at  large 
of  a  place,  which  has  doubtless  changed 
its  aspect  greatly  in  the  course  of 
twelve  years,  and  may  be,  for  aught  I 
know  to  the  contrary,  as  it  mieht  have 
been  then,  possessed  of  a  thousand 
secret  attractions,  known  only  to  its 
own  denizens.  The  feature,  in  its  ge- 
neral aspect,  which  remains  most  pro- 
minently in  my  recollection  is,  how- 
ever, not  quite  in  accordance  with 
our  notions  of  a  great  capital.    I  per- 
fectly recollect,  that  in  the  line  of  se- 
veral of  its  public  thoroughfares,  as 
well  as  throughout  the  range  of  its 
more  fashionaole  quarters,  remnants, 
and  no  inconsiderable  remnants,  of  the 
ancient  forest  were  left  standing. 

Noon  had  passed,  when  heavy  co« 
lumns  of  dust,  rising  from  certain  likh 
grounds  on  the  opposite  bank  of^e 
Patomac,  attracted  our  notice.  We 
were  not  left  long  in  doubt  as  to  the 
caufe  from  whence  they  proceeded; 
for  the  glittering  of  arms  necame  in- 
stantly visible,  and  a  large  American 
force  showed  itself.  It  took  up  a  po- 
sition immediately  heBare  us,  and 
pushed  forward  a  patrol  of  cavalry  u 
far  as  the  suburbs  of  Georgetown. 
There  was  not  an  individual  in  the 
army  to  whom  these  circumstanoes 
communicated  a  feeling  at  all  akin  to 
surprise.  We  had  beoi  led  to  expect 
an  attack,  irom  the  hour  of  our  ad- 
vance into  Washington,  and  we  were 
both  ready  and  wilUng  to  meet  it,  let 
it  happen  when  it  might.  But  tlw 
elements  interfered  to  frustrate  the 
design  of  the  enemy,— if  indeed  they 
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fludli  a  deagn-* 
cut  from  our  podtioDs;  ftnr 
il  moment  the  heavens  he* 
dk  with  doudfl,  and  a  hum«- 
h  as  I  never  witnessed  before^ 
probably  never  witness  again, 
I  know  not  anything  in  art 
I  to  which  the  noise  of  the 
f  be  aptly  compared.  It  dif- 
ntially  from  thunder ;  yet  I 
eiied  to  thunder  more  deafen- 
hi  force  was  such  as  to  throw 
ues,  tear  up  trees,  and  carry 
earns  of  timber,  and  whole 
r  brick- work,  like  feathers  in- 
'•  Both  armies  were  scattered 
fagreat  battle  had  been  fought 
:  ttid  as  it  lasted  without  any 
ton  for  upwards  of  three 
ither  party,  at  its  dose,  was 
Bodition  to  offer  the  slightest 
le  to  its  adversary.  For  our 
mm  not  without  some  diffi- 
It  we  succeeded  in  bringing 
Klers  together,  whilst  day- 
n;  and  if  its  effects  upon  a 
ind  victorious  army  were  so 
BM  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  it 
Mt  equall3r  great  upon  an  un- 
sd  and  intimidated  levy, 
meanwhile,  the  officers  of  the 
eorps  had  been*  directed  in  a 
to  make  ready  for  falling  back 
•a  darkness  should  set  in. 
e  men,  however,  the  thing 
t  profoundly  secret.  They 
n,  indeed,  to  understand,  that 
tint  manoeuvre  would  be  ef- 
Bve  to-morrow  morning ;  but 
•  thrown  out  tended  to  mduce 
lition  of  a  farther  advance, 
an  of  a  retreat.  A  similar  ru- 
■  permitted  quietly  to  drcu- 
ag  tile  inhabitants,  with  the 
ibdess,  of  its  making  its  way 
American  camp;  whilst  ail 
mre  required,  on  pain  of  death, 
irithin  doors  from  sunset  to 
This  done,  as  many  horses 
be  got  togctiier,  were  put  in 
n  m  the  transport  of  the  ar« 
Even  the  few  wounded  offi- 
had  accompanied  the  column 
idled  to  resign  theirs;  and 
iong  the  number,  was  taken 
at  the  precaution  was  a  very 
proner  one.  Not  only  were 
by  tnis  means  renderea  more 
Imt  the  danger  of  a  betrayal 
mI|^,  or  the  trampling  of 
'tmg  tile  paved  streets,  was 
igtinst ;  and  though  indivi* 


duals  mig^t  and  did  sufo,  their  snf> 
ferings  were  not  to  be  put  into  the 
scale  against  the  public  good. 

It  was  about  eight  o'dodk  at  n^t, 
when  a  staffs-officer,  arriving  upon  the 
ground,  gave  directions  for  the  corps 
to  form  in  marching  order.  Arepanu 
tory  to  thia  step,  ungd  quantities  of 
fresh  fuel  were  heaped  upon  the  flres, 
whilst  from  every  company  a  few  men 
were  selected,  wno  shoulcl  remain  be- 
side them  till  the  picquets  withdrew, 
and  move  from  time  to  time  about,  so 
as  that  their  figures  might  be  seen  by 
the  light  of  the  blaze.  After  thia  tbio 
troops  stole  to  the  rear  of  the  ftres  by 
twoe  and  thiees ;  when  £ur  enough  re- 
moved to  avoid  observation,  they  tocdL 
their  places,  and,  in  profound  suenoe, 
began  their  march.  The  nig^t  vrss 
very  dark.  Stars  there  were,  indeed, 
in  the  sky ;  but  for  some  time  Mher 
quitting  the  light  of  the  bivouac,  thdr 
influence  was  wholly  unfelt  We  mo* 
ved  on,  however,  in  good  order.  No 
man  spoke  above  his  oreath,  oar  very 
steps  mere  planted  lightiy,  land  we 
cleared  the  town  without  exciting  ob« 
servation.  About  half  a  mile  in  rear  of 
the  dty,  a  second  line  of  fixes  had  been 
established.  We  looked  towaida  it 
now,  and  the  efEdci  of  the  figoresy 
which  from  time  to  time  moved  across 
the  fiames,  was  exceedingly  striking. 
On  arriring  there  we  found  that  the 
other  brigades  had  likewise  oommen« 
ced  their  retreat,  and  that  the  firea 
which  burned  so  brightiy,  had  been 
prepared  by  them  exactiy  as  we  had 
prepared  ovrs,  previous  to  setting  out. 
We  caused  the  few  men  whom  they 
had  left  behind  to  join  us,  as  our  men 
had  been  commanded  to  join  the  pic- 
quets, and  pursued  our  journey. 

We  were  now  approachii^  the  field 
of  the  late  battie,  when  the  moon  rose, 
and  threw  a  soft  pale  light  over  sux^ 
rounding  objects.    At  first  her  rays 


fell  only  upon  the  green  leaves  and 
g^ant  boufms  of  the  woods  whidi  on 
either  hand  elosed  in  the  road ;  but  as 


we  proceeded  onwards  other  qiectadea 
presented  themselves,  some  of  which 
were  of  no  very  cheering  or  lively  na- 
ture. When  we  gained  tne  ridge  whldi 
had  formed  the  crest  of  the  American 
postticm,  open  green  fields  lay  stretcb* 
ed  out  before  us ;  every  one  present* 
ing  some  manifestation  of  the  drama 
which  had  so  lately  been  acted  here. 
Broken  arms,  csps,  cartooch  boxes, 
with  here  and  tiwice  % teA^\Mi^i« 
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ked  And  ghostly  white,  were  scattered 
about  in  erery  direction,  whilst  the 
smell,  notezactly  of  ^utrefaction,butof 
somediing  nearly  akin  to  it,  and  ming« 
ling  with  the  odour  of  scorched  grass 
and  extinguished  matches,  rose  upon 
the  night  air  very  offensively ;  yet  the 
whole  scene  was  one  of  proaigious  in« 
terest  and  power.  The  river  and  town 
which  lay  near  us,  the  former  flow- 
ing quietij  and  beautifully  along,  the 
latter  lifting  its  modest  buildings  in 
the  silence  of  a  moonlight  night,  form- 
ed a  striking  contrast  with  the  devas- 
tated and  torn  ground  over  which  we 
were  marching,  whilst  the  only  sound 
distinguishable  was  that  of  the  mea- 
sured tread  of  feet  as  the  column  pro* 
ceeded  down  the  slope  towards  the 
bridge.  It  was  impossible,  whilst  tr»« 
versing  the  place  of  his  death,  not  to 
think  kindly  and  affectionately  of  mv 
poor  young  friend ;  his  body,  I  well 
Knew,  was  not  among  the  number 
which  were  bleaching  in  the  rains  and 
dews  of  heaven — ^it  had  been  carefully 
committed  to  the  earth  beside  that  of 
a  brother  officer.  I  did  not,  therefore, 
look  round  under  the  idea  of  seeing 
it ;  but  I  did  look  round  for  the  spot 
where  he  fell,  and  I  was  grieved  and 
disappointed  that  I  could  not  distin- 
guish it.  The  lapse  of  a  few  moments, 
however,  was  sufficient  to  draw  off  my 
attention  to  other,  though  hardly  less 
painful  subjects.  We  were  already  in 
the  village;  and  a  halt  being  com- 
manded, an  opportunity  was  afforded 
of  enquiring  into  the  condition  of  the 
wounded.  I  failed  not  to  avail  myself 


of  it^  but  whilst  the  men  wert  busied 
in  picking  up  their  knapsacks,  which 
in  the  heat  of  action  they  bftd  cast 
away,  I  stepped  to  the  hospital  and 
paid  a  hasty  visit  to  the  poor  fellows 
who  occupied  it.  It  was  a  raortifyu^ 
reflection,  that,  in  spite  of  our  success, 
the  total  absence  of  all  adequate  means 
of  convevance  laid  us  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  leaving  verv  many  of  them 
behind;  nor  could  the  non-commis- 
sioned  officers  and  private  soldiers  con- 
ceal their  chagrin  on  the  occasion. 
One  of  these,  a  sergeant  of  my  own 
company,  who  had  received  a  ball 
through  both  thisbs,  actually  shed 
tears  as  he  widied  me  farewell,  re* 
gretting  that  he  had  not  shared  the 
fate  of  Mr  Williams.  It  wo  in  vain 
that  I  reminded  him  that  he  was  not 
singular ;  that  Colonel  Thornton,  Co- 
lonel Wood,  and  Miyor  Brown,  brides 
others  of  less  note,  were  doomed  to  be 
his  companions  in  captivity ;  neither 
that  c(msideration,  nor  the  assurances 
of  a  speedy  exchange,  at  all  served  to 
make  him  satisfied  with  his  destiny. 
Yet  no  apprehensions  oould  be  moie 
unfounded  than  those  of  that  man;  for 
however  unlike  civilized  nations  they 
may  be  in  other  respects,  in  the  hu- 
manity of  their  conduct  towards  audi 
English  soldiersas  fell  into  their  hands, 
the  Americans  can  be  surpassed  by  no 
people  whatever.  To  this  die  wounded 
whom  we  were  compelled  to  ^b^ndop 
to-night  bore,  after  their  release,  am- 
ple testimony ;  and  they  t(dd  a  tale 
which  hundreds  besides  have  tono* 
borated. 


Chapter  VIII. 


Having  shaken  this  sergeant,  with 
such  of  the  privates  as  lay  near  him, 
by  the  hand,  I  proceeded  to  the  ward 
occupied  by  the  officers ;  but  had  bare- 
ly time  to  express  my  commiseration 
of  their  case,  when  notice  was  given 
that  the  column  was  again  ready  to 
move.  I  joined  it  without  delay.  The 
•oldiers,  if  they  had  not  recovered  each 
snan  his  own,  were,  at  all  events,  in 
possession  of  a  sufficient  number  of 
knapsacks;  and  we  renewed  our  re- 
treat in  aa  good  order  as  had  hitherto 
distinguishra  it.  Of  that  order  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  give  here  a  brief 
account. 

Reversing  the  arrangements  which 
hsdhMgood during  the  advance,  the 


third  brigade  this  nisht  led  the  way; 
it  was  followed  by  the  artUlery,  now 
supplied  with  horses,  which  again  wss 
succeeded  by  the  second  brigade.  In 
rear  of  this  came  the  light  tioopSy  of 
whom  three  companies,  whidi  had 
furnished  the  picquets  during  the 
day,  did  the  duty  of  a  rear  guard. 
Last  of  all  moved  the  mounted  dnvers, 
supported  by  scattered  filea  of  in- 
fantry on  each  side  of  the  way,  whilst 
half  a  troop  ci  rocket-men  marched 
between  the  head  of  the  xear-guard, 
and  die  rear  of  the  column,  in  readi* 
ness  to  bring  their  horrible  weapons 
into  play  at  the  first  alarm. 

Hitherto  our  men  had  moved  an  in 
profound  silence.  Ths  atrictatoidas 
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bad  bem  imatA  that  no  oue  ahould  ret),  nor  of  the  dispoaitioni    wbieh 

■DMk,  and  no  one  thought  of  ilit-  were  made  to  render  it  lecure,  f^  my 

Mcylng  the  order;  but  aa  the  night  men  were  hardly  itretched  upon  the 

aide  on,  and  the  diatanoe  between  ua  P*^  when  I  followed  their  example, 

aad  the  dtyheeame  hourly  greater  and  The  only  precaution   which  I  took, 

pcnter,  a  degree  of  carelaaneM  to  the  was  to  leek  out  a  shady  tree  whoae 

wiiheaofthoae  in  power,  became  ma-  branches  might  shelter  me  from  the 

nifest  through  all  ranks.   The  fact  is,  sun ;  there,  from  seven  o'clock  till  a 

that  we  were  completely  worn   out.  little  before  noon,  I  slept  as  soundly 

The  broken  rest  of  a  single  day  had  aa  ever  weary  tiaveller  has  slept,  or 

by  DO  means  made  amends  tor  the  toil  could  desire  to  sleep.    At  that  period 

of  th«  Ave  days  precedii^,  aud  being  I  was  awt^e  to  breakfast ;  and  in  half 

followed  byanight-niarch.pcavedab-  an  hour  ^ter,  the  column  wo*  again 

solntely  oaeleaa.     For  some  time,  in-  in  motion. 

deed,  toe  novelty  of  the  scene  served        The  sun  had  set,  and  twilight  was 

to  amuse  na.    It  was  highly  romantic  rapidly  dosing  in,  when   we  found 

to   march  through  thick  tbresls  and  ourselves  once  more  in  the  vidnity  of 

woody  glens,  by  the  feeble  lieht  of  a  Harlborougli.    There  it  was  resolved 

young    moon ;   whilst   the    delicious  to  pass  the  night ;  and  as  the  nme 

codneas  of  the  night-air  came  upon  position  was  tnken  up  which  we  had 

us  with   the  greater  force,   that   we  occupied  dutiag  the   advance,  every 

eould  not  avoid   contrasting  it  with  roaii  felt  himself  in   some  degree  at 

the  sultry  atmosphere  which  had  op-  home.  For  ourselves,  Charlton  and  I, 

presMd   us   when   we   lost  traversed  willing,  if  possible,  to  find  shelter  un- 

these  parts.     Then,  again,  there  was  der  a  roof,  wandered  away  to  a  house 

the   idea    of    being    followed,— the  about  a  stone's  throw  apart  from  the 

chance  of  a  aodden  attack,  and  the  corps ;  but  it  would  have  been  better 

prospect  of  a  night  action,— -all  these,  perhaps,  that  we  had  remained  ii 


IS  long  as  we  were  near  the  position    open  sir.    The  house  in  question  was 
"  the  enemy's  camp,  served  to  put     filled  with  such  of  the  wounded,  as  it 
a  mettle  into  our  Msoms.     But  in     had  been  found  practicable  to  n 


proputtioo  aa  we  got  tsrther  and  fltr-  on  horseback,  and  in  the  clumsy  wag- 

Umt  from  the  seat  of  danger,  romance  gona  wliich  our  troopers  succeeded  in 

gradually  lost  ita  influence  ;  till  final-  capturing.     There  were,  if  I  recollect 

ly,   the  only  sensation  to  which  wc  right,  five  or  six  officers  in  one  room  ; 

were  alive,  was  one  c€  overwhelming  among  whom  we  were  persuaded  to 

weariness ;  and  the  only  wish  which  lie  down.   But  the  groans,  and  quent- 

We  ored  to  form,  was,  that  an  oppor-  louscomplaintaof  some  of  these  brave 

tnnity  would beafEbrded of  lyingdown  men, — complaints   which    every   one 

to  rest.     About  midnight,  indeed, and  who  has  filled  their  situation  will  nn- 

for  six  honrs  after  it,  these  teelings  deistand,  and  for  which  few  will  he- 

brgan    to    operate    very   powerfully,  sitate  to  make  allowance,  effbctually 

The  men  strayed  f^nm  their  ranks ;  broke  in  upon  our  repose.     We  could 

the  officen  found  great  difficulty  in  not  go  to  sleep  under  such  circnm- 

vrging  them  on;   some  dosed  upon  stances;  and  hence  the  greater  part 

their  Tegs,  and  fell  under  the  feet  of  of  that  night  was  spent  in  vain  endea- 

their  oomrades;  others  threw  them,  vours  to  beilow  comfort  upon  those, 

•elves  by  the  wayside,  refuting   to  whom  bodily  suffering  rendered  per- 

proceed  farther.     In  a  word,  by  seven  fectly  dead  to  every  consideratbn  ck> 

o'clock  in  the  following  morning,  it  cept  the  desire  of  ease.  Wewere^Iad 

was  perfectly  manifest  that  an  hour's  to  retire  about  two  in  the  morning, 

rest  muat  be  taken,  otherwise  one  half  and  to  snatch  a  few  hours  of  broken 

of  the  troops  would  be  in  danger  of  rest  under  a  shed  hard  by. 
falling  into  tlie  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  dawn  ha^l  not   yet   appeared. 

We  ha<l  accomplished  a  joumev  of  when  the  well  known  sound  of  troopa 

aonte  eighteen  or  twenty  miles,   when  mustering  upon  their  ground,  awoke 

to  the  unspeakable  joy  of  every  man  us.  We  took  our  places  as  usual,  with 

in  the  army,  the  General,  finding  him-  tbe  men ;  and  having  waited  till  there 

■elf  arrived  at  a  convenient  spot,  com-  was  light  enough  to  direct  our  steps, 

nanded  a  halt.     I  candidly  confess,  once  more  b^^n  our  march.    There 

that  I  know  nothing  of  the  nature  of  was  nothing  in  to-day's  operations  at 

tbe  ground  on  which  the  halt  occnra  all  worthy  of  notice.  The  eovuatri '«« 
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had  alrculy  traversed,  and  it  exhibit- 
ed, of  course,  an  amicarance  exactly 
■imiUur  to  that  which  it  exhibited  be- 
fore ;  whilst  the  absence  of  every  thing 
like  annoyance  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans  rendered  our  whole  mt>- 
gress  more  dull  and  monotonous  than 
would  have  been  wished.  We  were, 
accordingly,  very  well  pleased  at  be- 
holding tne  houses  in  Nottingham 
again  rise  in  view ;  and  our  sstisfac-i 
tion  suffered  no  decrease  when  inform- 
ed, that  here,  as  formerly,  the  night 
should  be  pa»Bed. 

It  so  happened,  that  Charlton  and  I 
fixed  ourselves  in  the  identical  bam 
which  had  sheltered  us  before,  and 
the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to 
learn,  that  that  apparently  unimport- 
ant occurrence  affected  us  more  aeep- 
ly,  than  any  which  had  taken  place 
auring  the  whole  course  of  the  inroad. 
It  was  impossible  to  lie  down  upon 
the  tobacco  without  thinking  of  the 
.gallant  youth  who  had  lain  Uiere  be- 
tide us,  only  seven  days  ago.  True, 
he  had  been  but  a  short  time  our  eom- 
rade ;  we  had  enjoyed  few  opportuni- 
ties of  judging  as  to  his  temper,  dis- 
position, and  general  character,  and 
we,  neither  of  us,  felt  for  him,  what 
we  felt  for  one  another.  But  the  little 
idiich  we  had  seen  of  him,  had  all 
been  favourable;  and  his  unaffected 
and  noble  behaviour  in  this  very  barn, 
forcibly  occurred  to  us.  I  am  hot 
ashamed  to  confess  that  we  shed  some 
tears  to  his  memory;  and  that  he 
constituted  almost  the  only  subject  of 
our  conversation  whilst  we  remained 
awake. 

After  a  night  of  sound  and  refresh- 
ing sleep,  we  rose  in  confident  expec- 
tation of  continuing  the  retreat,  and, 
perhaps,  reaching  the  boats  that  day. 
But  we  were  mistaken.  General  Ross 
was  satisfied  that  no  pursuit  would 
take  place,  and  if  it  did,  he  was  equal- 
ly satisfied  that  the  pursuers  would 
gain  nothing  by  their  exertions.  Thus 
regarding  matters,  he  resolved  to  rest 
hia  army  during  the  28th,  and,  at  ^e 
same  time,  to  secure  as  much  of  the 
property  of  which  it  had  taken  pos- 
lession,  as  was  contained  in  the  bams 
and  storehouses  of  Nottingham.  Nor 
was  there  any  difficulty  in  effecting 
the  last  of  these  purposes.  The  river 
was  now  crowded  with  gun-boats, 
barges,  and  other  small  vessels,  into 
which  tl)e  fiour  and  tobacco  were  re- 
movcd ;  and  the  wounded  being  also 


disposed  of  in  the  same  way,  there  re« 
roained  neither  impediment  to  retard 
our  future  movements,  nor  aonroes  of 
anxiety  to  distract  our  plana. 

In  this  manner  the  whole  of  the 
S8th  was  passed ;  the  soldiers,  for  the 
most  part,  keeping  quiet,  whilst  the 
crews  of  the  boats  removed  the  plan-* 
der.  It  fell,  however,  to  my  lot,  to  be 
placed,  towards  evening,  in  charge  of 
one  of  the  outposts.  There  always  is, 
and  indeed  must  be,  some  anxiety  a(« 
tending  this  duty,  because  Uie  very 
consciousness  of  responsibility  can 
hardly  fail  to  create  it ;  but  on  no  oc- 
casion have  I  kept  watch  so  peaceful- 
ly, and  so  muoi  at  my  ease,  as  to- 
night Not  so  much  as  once  was  an 
alfljrm  given.  The  sky  was  dear,  the 
air  mild,and  the  position  commanding; 
in  a  word,  all  passed  ofi^  as  if  I  had 
been  on  duty  in  some  military  station 
at  home,  instead  of  in  the  heart  of  an 
enemy's  country. 

Having  spent  the  night  thus  coin« 
fortably,  we  were  in  good  eonditioD 
for  the  march  that  was  before  us,— 
and  it  was  a  trying  one.    A  push  was 
to  be  made  for  St  Benedict's  at  once. 
Formerly  we  had  divided  the  distance, 
now  we  were  to  compass  it  in  one  day ; 
nor  did  we  fail  in  performing  our  task, 
though  many  a  good  soldier  fbond 
himself  sore  preaoed  lo  keep  his  sta- 
tion.   It  was  a  journey  of  seven  long 
leagues ;  and  came  not  to  a  doee  till 
after  darkness  had  set  in.   But  like  the 
march  of  yesterday,  it  was  productive 
of  no  interesting  event,  and  it  kd  to 
the  very  same  arrangements  and  dis- 
positions in  which  that  had  ended. 
We  bivouacked  under  the  ridge  of  the 
hill,  in  the  identical  spots  which  we 
had  occupied  on  the  19th,  and  slept  as 
soundly,  and  as  uninterruptedly,  as  we 
had  done  on  the  night  of  our  hnding. 
The  first  campaign  of  General  Ross 
in  America,  if  a  sudden  incursion  like 
that  above  described,  deserves  to  be  so 
styled,  was  thus  brought  to  a  condu* 
sion.  With  a  mere  handful  of  troops, 
not  exceeding  four  thousand  fighting 
men  at  the  utmost,  he  penetratra  up* 
wards  of  sixty  miles  into  an  enemy's 
country,  defeated  him  in  a  pitched  bat- 
tle, insulted  his  capital,  and  return- 
ed  in  safety  to  the  snore.    It  remain- 
ed now  only  to  reimbark  the  army, 
and  then  his  triumph  would  be  com- 
plete. Nor  was  the  shadow  of  a  difficulty 
experienced  in  effecting  this  la8t,and  not 
least  perilous  enterprise.   Intimidated 
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bj  bia  OTtfthiDw,  tbe  Amenean  leader  poM  ia  not  a  ante  of  exlitence  for 

sdiMtatanjmaaientofliaraM-  which  a  loldler  la  adapted,  whilit  the 

a  aonqacror,  or  impeding  bii  loddenDeMarthe  ehaitgewaa  of  iudf 

I  we  afterwards  lewned,  aoffldcnt  to  take  away  much  of  what 

'  '1  da^  elapied,  icn  ba  would  have  been  otherwiae  faighlj  a- 

certain  that  Washing-  greeableinit  Itwaanotnowwidina, 

ten  waa  abandoned.    Thoogh,  th<^  uitiawlib  ttoopawhoat  thectoteof 

Ate,  the  moat  jadidona  precantioiia  a  aeriona  campaign  reflre  i^o  winfei^ 

•MtB  tduB,  «  corcr  dM  t«>diipmeBt  qnartera.    In  lb«  latter  caK,  men  are 

agatoatdw^iertiwoppotHinltTwnaaf-  mdaall j propand  far  it;  aaerieaitf 

tede(l«f  pNFThif  them;  for ttetroopa  had  weather,  ftr  the  ascNt  part,  keeps 

betook  IMiuaelieacofpa  after  eorpa  to  them  imetiTe  in  tbe  field,  Dcfbre  thw 

the  beata,  and  weie  corps  after  empa  ^nit  it    At  pRant,  we  were  hiuried, 

caniad  to  tbcir  respective  shtpa.    l%e  m  the  ■wry  middle  of  samniO','fh)a 

«Bl7  tuavlt  to  winch  tbej  listened,  the  eoene  of  a  brisk,  if  not  of  an  im> 

waa  ptodueed  by  the  riionta  of  tbe  portani  war,  and  ptaeed,  not  in  a  «»• 

mUcn^  wbo  wdeomed  them  bad  with  aition  itill  Uable  to  be  aamiM,  and  so 

■Btawaed  dtaers,  and  lAto  received  calcalated  to  keep  tu  in  remcnAnBra 

them  wllh  aa  vmA  cordiBlitj  as  if  of  our  ums,— but  on  board  of  drip, 

ihty  bad  been — not  acddiera,  bat  bro-  where  our  time  could  alone  be  ocev. 

ther-aeanen.  pied    in  eating,  drinking,  tleepin^ 

I  aaanM  peetend  toponrtny  tbe  n^  plaving  cbesa,  and  walld&g  from  one 

tare  of  my  own  ftdinf^  when  I  find  ena  of  a  plank  to  the  otI»r>    I  hafo 

myself  onee  more  ticading  the  qnaiu  aaid,  that  at  the  instant  we  certain^ 

ter-deek  of  a  transport,  and  relieved,  did  enjoy  the  prospect  which  waa  b6* 

« it  were,  St  once,  from  dlrailit»T06-  fenns;  bntnte  fint  dayof  «nt  r^ 

capatiaa  nnd  lespMiinHK^.    Inat  I  embsrkatton  paaied  not  away  wftb* 

cloyed  tbo  ehaqge  beartHy,  for  tbe  «ut  nocaaiening  «onK  altentloD  In  oqr 

BMnnan^aanBot  be  denied.  Oar  fttigue  aentiroents,  and  toog  betbre  ann-aet  on 

bad  been  exceadn ;  and  tbe  prmpeet  tbe  second,  we  were  again  pantiiK  ftr 

of  ft  fbw  daya  of  milnaken  rest  was  enplovment.  So  perfectly  meonsutmt 

cetMinly  more  pleadog  than  almost  iittie  Inanan  mind  with  ttaelf,  as  ofteA 

any  aacr  whkli  oduU  hne  been,  w^  aa  dte  temperament  of  the  body,  or 

dtr  ciiBting  elrcnmataaees,  hM  ost  the  state  of  tbe  anbnal  s^ts,  may 

loae^   Vet  AevewaaaoonseiounieaB  chance  to  nndeigo  a  cfaai^. 
went  Amgsnch  it,  that  perfect  ro- 
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THE  SHBPHBBD*S  CALENDAR.-* BY  THE  ETTBICK  SHEFJIEBD. 

GENERAL  ANECDOTES. 
•HBBP« 

The  ibeep  hai  icaroeW  any  mark-  ihe  left  the  faim  of  Locbi^  in  Glen* 

ed  character^  laye  that  of  natural  af-  Lyon,  cither  on  the  Thunday  afker- 

fection,  of  whidi  it  poiieaes  a  very  noon,  or  Friday  morning,  the  week 

Rreat  ihare.    It  it  otherwiae  a  stupid,  prevbua  but  one.     The  farmer  of 

indifierent  animal,  having  few  wants,  Harehope  paid  the  Highland  £uiner 

and  fewer  expedients.  The  old  black-  the  price  of  her,  and  she  lived  on  her 

fiioed,  or  forest  breed,  have  far  more  native  farm  till  she  died  of  old  age, 

pow^ful  capabilities  than  any  of  the  in  her  seventeenth  vear. 
finer  breeds  that  have  been  introduced        I  have  heard  or  sheep  returning 

into  Scotland,  and  therefore  the  few  from  Yorkshire  to  the  Highlands ;  but 

anecdotes  that  I  have  to  rdate,  shall  then  I  always  suspected  that  they 

be  confined  to  them.  m^ht  have  been  lost  by  the  way.  But 

The  most  Mpgnlar  one  that  I  know  this  is  certain,  that  when  once  one,  or 

of,  to  be  quite  well  authenticated,  is  .a  few  sheep,  get  away  from  the  rest 

that  of  a  black  ewe,  that  returned  with  of  their  acquaintances,  they  return 

her  lamb  fhim  a  farm  in  the  head  of  homeward  with  great  eagerness  and 

Glen-Lyon,  to  the  farm  of  Harehcme,  perseverance.    I  have  lived  beside  a 

in  Tweeddale,  and  accomplished  tne  drave-road  the  better  part  of  mv  life^ 

journey  in  nine  days.    She  waa  soon  and  many  stragglers  have  I  seen  bend- 

miBsedbyher  owner,  and  a  shqiherd  ing  their  steps  northward  in  the  spring 

followed  ner  all  the  way  to  Cri^,  where  of  the  year.    A  shepherd  rarely  sees 

he  turned,  and  gave  ner  up.    He  got  these  joumeyers  twice  ;  if  he  tecs 

intelligence  of  Ear  all  the  way.  Sad.  them,  and  stops  them  in  the  momii^ 

every  one  told  him  that  dbe  absolutely  they  are  gone  long  before  night ;  and 

persisted  in  travelling  on— She  would  if  he  sees  them  at  night,  ttuey  will 

not  be  turned,  regardmg  neither  sheep  be  ^e  many  miks  bdbre  moning. 

nor  shepherd  by  the  way.    Her  lamb  Thia  strong  attachment  to  the  plaee 

was  often  £ur  benind,  ana  she  had  con-  of  their  nativity,  is  mudi  more  pred»> 

stantly  to  urge  it  on,  by  impatient  minant  in  our  own  aboriginal  nreed, 

bleating.  She  unluddlv  csme  to  Stir-  than  in  any  of  the  other  kinds  with 

ling  on  the  morning  of'^a  great  annual  which  I  am  acquainted. 

fair,  ahout  the  end  of  May,  and  jud-        There  is  anotner  peculiarity  in  their 

ging  it  imprudent  to  adventure  dirough  nature,  of  which  I  nave  witnessed  in- 

the  crowd  with  her  lamb,  she  halted  on  numerable  instances.    I  shall  only  re- 

the  north  side  of  the  town  the  whole  late  one,  fbr  they  are  all  alike,  and 

day,  where  she  was  seen  by  hundreds  show  how  much  the  sheep  is  a  cres- 

lying  dose  by  the  road  side.    But  ture  of  habit 

next  morning,  when  all  grew  quiet,  a        A  shepherd  in  Blackhonse  bought  a 

little  after  the  break  of  day,  sne  was  few  sheep  from  another  in  Crawmd, 

observed  stealing  quietly  through  the  about  ten  miles  distant    In  the  spring 

town,  in  apparent  terror  of  the  dogs  following,  one  of  the  ewes  went  bscE 

that  were  prowling  about  the  street  to  her  native  place,  and  yeaned  on  a 

The  last  Ume  she  vras  seen  on  the  wild  hill  odled  Crawmel  Ciaig.    On 

road,  was  at  a  toll-bar  near  St  Ni-  a  certain  day,  about  the  btt;inning  of 

iiian's;  the  man  stopped  her,  think-  July  follo^ving,  the  shepherd  went  and 

ingshewasastrayedanimal,  and  that  brought  home  his  ewe  and  Ismb-* 

some  one  would  claim  her.    She  tried  took  the  fleece  from  the  ewe,  and  kept 

several  times  to  break  through  per  the  kmb  for  one  of  his  stock.    The 

force  when  he  opened  the  gate,  but  he  lamb  lived  and  throve,  became  a  hog 

always  preventKl  her,  and  at  length  and  a  gimmcr,  and  never  offered  to 

she  turned  patiently  again.    She  had  leave  home ;  but  when  three  jfson  of 

found  some  means  of  eluding  him,  age,  and  about  to  have  her  first  lamb, 

however,  for  home  she  came  on  a  Sab-  she  vanished ;  and  the  morning  afWr, 

bath  morning,  the  ith  of  .Tunc ;  and  the  Crawrad  slirpherd,  in  going  his 


rattmU,  rauDd  her  with  a  new-;eu>ed  der  ttiU  eanld  Hipplj.    I  had  never 

bmb  on  tbeveiygaiT  of  the  Cnwmel  eeen  aught  more  painftallf  aflbcttng. 
Craig,  where  die  wai  lambed  hcndf.        It  ii  well  known  that  it  ii  a  cnMom 

She  leinaiiied  there  till  the  first  week  with  ihephodi,  when  a  Uinb  iHi-,  if 

sf  JvlTithetiiiiewheiiihewaBbronght  the  notoer  have  niffldeQcy  of  milk, 

a  bmD  henelf,  and  then  ihe  came  to  bring  her  in  and  pnt  auothor  lamb 

hcNoe  with  beta  of  her  own  acooid;  to  her.    I  have  dcKiibed  the  proeeB 

and  thii  cnitom  ihe  oondnned  an-  aproewheie  elae ;— it  ia  done  by  puU 

iranlly  with  the  greatat  ponctnalitj  ting  the  skin  of  the  imd  Umb  vp«i 

at  lo^  as  die  lived.    At  length  hat  the  living  one ;  the  ewe  Immediatdr 

lamba,  when  t)w7  esme  of  age,  began  aclawwleogeatherelatiaiisbip,  aadai^ 

flte  Mine  practice,  and  the  ahepberd  ter  the  ikin  baa  wanned  on  It,  so  as 

waa  obliged  to  dispMe  of  the  whole  ta  give  it  samething  of  the  mil  of 

braed.  her  own  progeny,  ad  it  baa  aadced 

But  with  legard  to  tbdr  natural  sf-  her  two  or  tnrte  timet,  die  teceple  and 

fcciion,  the  iutancei  that  might  be  nourishes  it  as  her  own  ever  after. 

mentioned  an  without  Domber,  stu-  Whether  it  ia  from  joy  at  tUi  «pp^ 

pid  and  actionleas  ereatnret  ■■  they  rent  reanimalion  of  her  yoaiw  one,  or 

are.    Wbrn  one  loiet  its  dgbt  in  a  a  little  doafat  ranaininK  on  ntr  i^ud 

flock  of  short  shetp,  it  is  rarely  aban-  that  die  would  fain  diwel,  I  cannot 

doocd  to  ibelf  in  that  baplen  and  decide ;  but,  for  a  nnmlier  of  days, 

helpless  state.    Some  one  always  at-  abe  shows  far  more  fbodnets,  mm 

taehea  itself  to  it,  and  by  bleating  calls  bleating,  and  eareanng,  over  tiaia  one. 

It  back  ftnm  the  precipice,  the  like,  than  she  did  formerly  ovor  the  one  that 

the  pool,  and  all  dangers  whatever,  was  really  her  own. 
Tbere  is  a  disease  among  sheep,  called        But  this  is  not  what  I  wanted  to 

hr  shepherds  the  Breabahugh,  a  tort  explain  ;  it  wu,  that  such  sheep  as 

ac  deadly  dysentery,  which  b  u  ia<  thus  lose  their  lambt,  must  be  dnven 

ftetlooa  as  we  in  a  flock.    Whenever  to  a  honse  with  dogs,  so  that  tb«  bunb 

n  dieep  heU  itself  teiied  by  this,  it  may  bepnt  to  them ;  for  thev  wHl  only 

instuiuy  abaenu  itself  frmn  all  the  lake  it  in  a  daik  emflned  place.    Bnt 

ica^  shanning  their  society  with  the  here,  in  Willendee,  I  never  needed  to 

arcatrst  care ;  it  even  hides  itaelf,  and  drive  home  a  aheep  by  force,  with 

Hoftrnveryhardtobefimnd.  Though  dogs,  or  in  any  other  way  than  the  foi« 

this  propensity  on  hardly  be  attriba*  lowing :  1  fimtid  every  ewe,  of  oonne, 

ted  to  natural  instinct,  it  is,  at  all  standing  hanging  her  heed  over  her 

events,  a  proviaon  of  natnie  of  the  dead  lamb,  and  osving  a  piece  of  twinr 

gitttcat  kindneas  and  beneficence.  with  me  for  the  purpose,  I  tied  that  to 

There  ia  another  manifiMtprovidan  the  lamb's  neck,  w  foot,  and  trailing 
«f  natore  with  legsid  to  these  ani<  It  abog,  the  ewe  followed  me  into  any 
mals,  which  is,  diat  the  more  inbos-  honse  or  fUd  that  1  chote  to  lesd  her* 
piUble  the  land  it  on  which  they  fted.  Any  of  them  wootd  have  followed  mn 
the  greater  their  knidnfiT  and  atten-  in  that  war  fbr  miles,  with  her  noao 
tion  to  their  yoiii%.  I  onoe  horded  ekae  on  the  lamb,  whkh  As  never 
two  yean  on  a  wud  uid  bare  Aim  anitted  fbr  a  moment,  ezeept  to  chase 
called  Willendee,  on  the  bonier  of  uedog,  which  she  wonli  not  sofKr  la 
Ifid-Lotbisn,  and  of  all  the  sheep  I  walk  near  me.  laften.ootof  cutioaity, 
ever  saw,  these  were  the  kindest  and  led  them  in  to  the  side  of  the  Uteben 
most  affectionate  to  their  young.  I  flre  by  this  meani,  into  the  midst  t£ 
waa  often  deeply  sffected  at  scenes  servants  and  dogs ;  but  the  more  that 
which  I  witnessed  there.  We  had  one    dsngen  multiplied  aronnd  the  ewe. 


very  hard  winter,  so  Uist  our  sheep  die  clang  the  closer  to  her  dead  off* 
new  lean  in  the  spring,  and  the  spring,  and  thonj^t  of  nothing  bnt 
Uwarter-ill  (s  sort  of  psraljtie  oAe-    jvotecting  it. 


tion)  came  among  them,  snd  carried  That  same  year  there  waa  a  seven 

off  a  number.   Often  have  I  seen  thete  bUat  of  anow  came  on  by  ni^t  about 

|)oar  victims,  when  fallen  down  to  rise  the  Utter  end  of  April,  which  deatRmd 

no  more,  even  when  nnable  to  liA  several  scores  of  onr  hunbt ;  and  aa 

their  heads  finm  the  Rronnd,  holdinK  we  bad  not  enow  of  twins  and  odd 

up  the  1^  to  invite  the  starvins  lamb  lamba  fbr  the  mothcn  that  had  lost 

to  the  miserable  {nttoncc  that  the  ud-  thein,  of  conne  we  selected  tba  bnt 
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cull,  aad  put  Iambi  to  than.  Aiw« 
werr  msfaiig  the  dittiilmtioD,  I  ie« 
qncited  of  my  muter  t»  ipne  me 
a  lamb  for  a  nawked  ewe  whidi  ha 
knew,  and  whidi  was  standing  over 
•  dead  Umb  in  the  head  of  the  hope» 
afaoat  fiMir  ndlea  from  the  house* 
Ho  would  not  do  it^  bat  bid  ne  let 
hm  atmd  ofer  her  lamb  for  a  day 
or  two»  and  perhaps  a  twin  would 
be  fbrthcoming.  I  aid  so,  and  truly 
she  did  stand  to  her  charge;  so  tru* 
lyj  that  I  think  the  like  never  was 
equalled  by  any  of  the  wooUy  race.  I 
tfrited  her  every  morning  anil  even* 
iug,  and  for  the  first  eight  days  never 
oatched  her  above  two  or  three  yards 
ftom  the  lamb ;  and  always,  as  I  went 
my  rounds,  sbe  eyed  me  long  ere  I 
came  nesr  her,  and  kept  tmmpinff 
with  her  fbot,  and  whistling  through 
her  nose,  to  fH^t  away  the  dog*  He 
got  a  regular  diase  twice  a>day  as  I 


passed  by,  but  however  coLdted  and 
fierce  a  ewe  may  be.  die  never  of« 
fers  any  resistance  to  nankind,  be* 
ing  perfectly  and  meekly  passive  to 
them.  The  westher  gnrw  fine  and 
warm,  and  the  dead  lamb  soon  decays 
ed,  which  the  body  of  a  dead  kmb 
does  particularly  soon ;  but  still  this 
affectionate  and  dcsobte  creature  kept, 
hanging  over  the  poor  remains  with 
an  aftction  Aat  seemed  to  be  nourish- 
ed by  hopelemiesB.  It  often  drew  the 
tears  from  my  eyes  to  see  her  hanging 
with  such  fondness  over  a  few  bcmesy. 
mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  wool. 
For  the  first  fortnight  she  never  quit* 
ted  die  spot,  and  for  another  week  sbe 
visited  it  every  morning  and  evening, 
uttering  a  few  kindly  and  heart-pier* 
dng  bleats  each  time ;  till  at  length 
every  remnant  of  her  offspring  vanish* 
ed,  mixing  with  the  soil. 


rRAvaas. 


Thiki  is,  I  believe,  no  dasi  of  men 
professing  tfaeProtescant  fsith,so  tnilv 
devout  as  the  shepherds  of  Scotkno. 
They  aet  all  the  learning  that  the  pa- 
riah schools  afibrd ;  are  thoroughly  ao« 
ted  with  the  Scriptures  of  truth  ; 
ly  read  in  theologiGal  works,  and 
',  I  am  sony,to  sav  it,  generally 
better  informed  toan  their  mas* 
tirs.  Evert  shephcrdisa  man  of  Kspeo* 
tability-«-ne  must  be  so,  else  he  must 
cease  to  be  a  ihepherd.  His  master's 
flock  is  entirdy  committed  to  bis  care, 
and  if  he  does  not  manage  it  with  con-* 
atant  care,  caution,  and  dednon,  he 
cannot  be  employed.  A  partof  the  stock 
k  hiaown,  however,  so  that  his  interest 
fai  it  Is  the  same  with  that  of  his  msa* 
ter;  and  bdng  thus  the  most  indOi* 
pendent  of  men,  if  he  cherishes  agood 
Miaviour,  and  the  most  insigni^ant 
If  he  loses  the  esteem  of  his  employ* 
ftty  he  has  every^motivefor  maintaiii« 
ii^  an  unimpeaichable  character. 
•  It  is  almost  imposuUe,  also,  that  he 
€Mi  bo  other  than  a  rdigions  charao* 
ter,  bdng  so  much  conversant  with 


e  Almighty  in  his  works,  in  all  the 
ings^on  of  nature,  and  the  control 


die 

of  tfie  otherwise  resistless  elements. 
He  ftds  himself  a  dependent  bdng, 
tnominff  and  evening,  on  the  great 
Ruler  (tt  the  universe ;  he  hdds  con« 
fowe  with  bim  m  die  doad  and  the 


storm— on  the  misty  mountain  and  the* 
darksome  waste-^n  the  whirling  drift 
and  the  overwhelming  thaw->-and  even 
in  voices  and  sounds  that  are  only 
heard  by  the  howling  cliff  or  sditsry 
ddl.  How  can  such  a  man  fsE  to  lie 
impreaaed  with  thepreaenoo  of  an  etcr* 
iMU  God,  of  an  omniadent  eye,  and  an 
almighty  arm  ? 

The  pontion  generally  holda  good  ; 
for,  aa  I  have  aaid,  the  ahepherds  ars 
a  religious  and  devout  aet  of  men,  and 
among  them  the  antiquated  but  dCi* 
Ugfatral  exerdse  of  family  worship  is 
never  neglected.  It  ia  always  gone 
about  with  decency  and  decorum,  but 
ibrmality  bdng  a  tning  despised,  there 
is  no  oompontion  thst  I  ever  hcwd  so 
truly  original  as  these  prayers  ooca« 
aionally  are ;  sometimes  for  rude  do* 
quenee  and  pathos,  at  other  times  for 
a  nondescript  sort  of  pomp,  and  not 
unfrequently  for  a  plain  and  some* 
what  unbecoming  familiarity. 

One  of  the  most  notable  men  for 
this  sort'of  family  eloquence  was  Adsm 
BcoCt,  in  Upper  Dalgliesh.  I  hsd  an 
uncle  who  herded  with  him,  and  from 
him  I  had  many  quotations  from  Adam 
Scott's  prayers  :->-«  few  of  them  an  as 
fbllow. 

''  We  particularly  thank  thee  for 
thy  great  goodness  to  Meg,  and  that 
ever  it  came  into  your  head  to  take 
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m  thotuhi  of  Bs  ui  pmIcm  b«r<wBW  I  bate  heaid  the  foUowing  petitkoi* 

Moa."  (TUiWHKlittla^l  that  bad  tandiT  timei  in  iba  Iktnily  Biaycn  of 

ban  aoiaewbat   niinculaiuly  wed  ancla  rektion  of  my  own,  tongiliiai 

fpan  drownbig.J    "  Fof  tlif  maer'a  gsne  to  bii  mt. 

■kiT    fiTT  the  take  of  thv  poor  rinm'  "  And  mcMoror  and  aboon,  do  thaa 

•tnanM  tbat  are  now  oddTMilug  tbaa  bkflua'wi'tliybntwuldlybleHlnga 

aibeurafaiahUlr-iballjwBy,  andfior  —wi' bread  fbr tbe  beUjF  an  tbeeUi^ 

tbe  nke  o'  nuir  tban  we  dare  wed  for  the  bad,  a  Ung  etrule  ai^  a  dear 

Bame  ta  thee,  bae  mtnj  m  Bob.   Ye  ee-iight.  Ktiep  na  mm  a'  fnxnd  pnia> 

bio  jooneli  he  ii  a  wild  miacUerona  lina  and  nptetthig — from  fbnl  wipa, 

aallaat,  and  tblnka  use  mairo'com-  anaatnj  itepe,  andfrsmallnnaeeea- 

HlttiBB  ma  tban  a  dog  doea  »'  licking  nrj  traable. ' 

a  dich  ;  but  put  tb]r  book  in  bia  noiO)  -  But,  ingenenlidee,  thee*  pnyen  un 

■ad  th;  bridle  in  hu  gab,  and  gar  him  never  half  eo  ori^nal  ai  when  tbej 

eene  back  to  thee  wi  aierk  that  b^U  come  to  particular  incident!  that  afflnt 

ao  fin^t  tbe  langeat  (u;  he  baa  to  onlf  tbepctItioDen;A>rlbenareianie 

leerfe"  thingibq^wilnK  to  them  daily,  wbieh 

"  Dinna  totgat  poor  Jamie,  wha'a  thej  deem  it  their  bonnden  dnty  le 

far  Bwaj  frae  amuig  ui  tbe  night.  leiDefnber  before  tbeir  Maker,  either  by 

Keep  thy  arm  o'  power  about  bim,  an'  way  of  petition,  confesiioa,  or  tbanka* 

0,  I  wuh  ye  wad  endow  him  wi'  a  giving.  Tbe  foUowing  wa»  told  to  ne 

ytde  apuok  and  tmeddum  to  act  for  aa  a  part  of  the  NUne  worthy  old  min'a 

himiell.  For  if  ye  dinna,  he'll  be  but  prayer  occaaionally,  for  Kune  wedca 

1  bauchle  in  thii  world,  and  a  baek->  before  be  left  a  inaater,  in  whoee  fa- 

ntter  in  the  neiat."  ther't  Krrice  and  hii  own  the  decayed 

"Wedeairctobetubminiveto  thy  ibepherd  had  apent  the  whole  of  bis 

will  aiid  pleatnre  at  a'  time*,  but  our  life. 

dciirei  ais  like  new>bridled  colti,  or  "  Bleat  my  raaiter  and  his  family 

degi  that  are  flrat  laid  to  the  brae ;  with  thy  beat  bleniDga  in  Christ  J^  ^ 

ih^  ran  wild  frae  under  our  coatroL  sua.   Prosper  all  hia  worldly  eonoem^ 

TboD  haat  addnl  one  to  our  family-^  eipecially  that  valuable  put  which  ia 

m>  haa  been  thy  will,  but  it  would  no-  couimltled  to  ray  care.    I  have  worn 

f<r  hae  been  tnin»— if  it'i  of  thee,  do  out  my  life  ia  the  eervioe  of  him  and 

thon  blcaa  and  pTOcper  the  coimeaion  j  his  fathers,  and  thou  knowotthatl 

but  if  theJbolhatbdotieitoatof  ar-  have  never  bowed  «  knee  before  diee 

Bal  deeire,  againat  all  reason  and  en*  without   rememberiuR  them,    ^tou 

dit.  Buy  the  cauld  rainy  cloud  of  ad-  knoweet,  alw,  that  I  have  never  atv 

waitj  (ittle  on  hia  hautation,  till  be  died  nigbt'a  rest,  nor  day'i  comfort, 

ahiver  in  the  flame  that  hit  folly  bath  when  put  in  competition  with  their 

kmdkd."    (I  think  thia  was  laid  to  interett.    Tbe  fouleit  daya  and  tbe 

be  is  aUuaien  to  the  marriage  of  one  (rf  ttonniett  nigbti  were  to  me  a«  tbe 

bit  aoiu.)  brighicit  of  summer ;  and  if  he  has 

■  "  We^  a'  like  hawkt,  we're  a'  like  done  weel  in  casting  out  hia  auld  mt- 
maHa,  we're  a'  like  alorie  riddlea ;—  vant,  do  thou  forgive  him.  I  forgive 
like  bawka  to  do  evil,  like  inailt  to  da  him  vrith  all  my  heart,  and  will  never 
nod,  and  like  tlogie  riddlet,  that  let  ceaae  to  pray  for  him ;  Imt  when  the 
Uraugh  a'  the  good,  and  keep  the  hard  ttorma  o'  winter  come,  may  he 
bad."  milt  the  baid  bonnet  and  the  gray 

"  Bring  down  the  tyruit  and  hia  head,  uid  «ay  to  hlroaell,  '  I  wiA  to 

laog  neb,  for  he  haa  dwe  muckle  ill  God  that  my  auld  herd  had  been  hare 

the  Tear,  and  gie  bim  a  cup  o'  thy  yet'  I  ken  o'  neither  houae  nor  haU- 

wrata,  and  gin  be  winna  tak  that,  gie  tation  thia  night,  but  for  the  take  o' 

bim  kelty."  tbeioamanguathatcannadoforthema 

■  Kelty  (ignidea  double,  or  two  cupa.  leUa,  I  ken  thou  wdi  provide  ane ;  for 
Thia  was  an  occasional  petition  for  one  though  thou  beat  tried  me  with  hatti 
Bvaan  only,  and  mj  uncle  never  could  and  aair  adverriliee,  I  have  had  men 
eocnnrebend  what  it  meanL— The  ge-  than  my  share  of  thy  merdes,  and 
netu  cbaiacter  of  Scott  was  one  of  thou  ken'at  better  dian  T  can  tell  thea 
deciaion  and  aetivitv ;  eonatantin  the  that  thou  haat  nenrbeatowed  than  on 
dutiaa  of  leligloD,  Ml  not  over  abrict  an  unthankful  hesit." 

with  r^ard  to  aome  of  ita  moral  pr»-  Thin  ia  the  aenience,  exactly  aa  it 

cepta.  wu  related  to  \Tie,\)u!i.\«n«ex«%.'& 
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not  correct ;  ior,  tluniali  very  like  his  *'  but  he  has  a  queer  tuune."--'*  It  is 

uanDcr^  I  never  beard  bim  come  so  ■onething  like  a  gooUv  knife,"  aid  a 

near  the  English  language  in  one  sen-  younger  one.    ''  Whisntj  dame«"  aaid 

tence  in  my  life.    I  once  heard  bim  Jobuj  and  then  went  on  with  the 

say,  in  allusion  to  a  chapter  be  had  chapter.    I  believe  it  waa  about  the 

bc«n  reading  about  David  and  Gdiathj  fourth  or  fifth  chapter  of  Enra.    He 

and  just  at  the  close  of  bis  prayer:  seldom  missed  a  few! observations  of 

''  And  when  our  besetting  sins  come  this  sort  for  a  "ancde  ni^bt. 
braflKing  and  blowstering  upon  us,  like        There  was  another  night,  not  long 

GuU^  o  Gath>  0  liuable  us  to  flina  off  after  the  time  above  noticed,  that  he 

the  airmer  and  bairnisbin'  o'  the  Taw»  was  reading  of  the  feats  of  one  San- 

wbilk  we  haena  proved,  an'  whup  up  ballat,  who  set  himself  against  the 

the  simple  sling  o'  the  gospel,  and  noil  building  of  the  second  Temple.    On 

the  smooth  stanes  o'  redeeming  grace  closing  the  Bible  John  uttered  a  long 

into  their  foreheads."  hemhl  and  then  I  knew  there  waa 

Of  dl  the  compositions,  for  simple  something  forthcoming.     **  He  has 

pathos,  that  I  ever  saw  or  beard,  nis  been  another  nor  a  gude  ane  that," 

prater,  on  the  evening  of  that  day  on  added  he ;  *^1  hae  nae  brow  o'  their 

which  he  buried  his  only  son,  excell*  Sandy-ballat." 
ed ;  but  at  this  distance  of  time,  it  is        There  was  another  time   that  he 

impoesibleformetodoit  lustice;  and  stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  chapter 

hoping  that  it  is  recorded  in  heaven,  ana  uttered  hia  *^  hemh !"  of  dissppro* 

I  dure  not  take  it  on  me  to  garble  it.  val,  and  then  added,  *'  If  it  had  been 

He  began  the  sabyect  of  his  sorrows  the  Lord's  will,  I  think  they  might 

thus : —  hae  left  out  that  verse." — ''  It  hsiana 

''  Thou  hast  seen  meet,  in  thy  wise  been  his  will,  though,"  said  one  of 

providence,  to  remove  the  staff  out  of  the  girls.—''  It^seems  sae,"  aaid  Johnt 

my  right  hand,  at  the  very  time  when,  I  have  entirely  forgot  what  he  was 

to  us  poor  sand-blind  mortals,  it  an-  reading  about,  and  am  often  vexed  at 

peared  that  I  stood  maist  in  need  o  t.  having  forgot  the  verse  that  John  want* 

But  0  it  was  a  sicker  one,  an'  a  sure  ed  expunged  from  the  BiUe.    It  was 

ane,  an'  a  dear  ane  to  my  heart !  an'  in  some  of  the  minor  jiropbets. 
how  111  dimb  the  steep  hill  o'  auld        There  wos  another  time  he  came  to 

age  an' sorrow  without  It,  thou  may'st  his  brother-in-law's  house,  where  I 

ken, 'but  I  dinna."  was  then  living,  and  John  being  the 

His  singing  of  the  psalms  beat  all  oldest  man,  the  Bible  was  laid  down 

exhibitions  that  ever  were  witnessed  before  bim  to  make  family  worsbip. 

of  a  sacred  nature.    He  had  not  the  He  made  no  olgections,  but  ~ 

least  air  of  sacred  music ;  there  was  no  was  always  his  custom,  by 

attempt  at  it ;  it  was  a  sort  of  redta-  blessing  on  their  devotions ;  and  wi 

tive  ot  the  most  grotesque  kind ;  and  he  had  done,  it  being  custonuuy  for 

yet  be  delighted  in  it,  and  sung  for  those  who  make  family  worship  to  sing 

more  verses  every  night  than  is  cus-  strai^t  through  the  Psalms  mm  be- 

lomary.  The  first  time  I  beard  bim  I  ginnmg  to  end,  John  says,  '^  Well 

was  verv  young ;  but  I  could  not  stand  sing  in  your  ordinary.  Where  is  it?" 

it,  but  leaned  myself  back  into  a  bed,  — '*  We  do  not  always  sing  in  one 

and  laughed  till  the  sweat  ran  off  me  place,"  said  the  gudeman  of  the  house, 

in  streams.    He  had  likewise  an  out*  **  Na,  I  daresay  no,  or  else  ve'U  nuke 

of-the-way  custom,  in  reading  a  por-  th^t  place  threadbare,"  said  Jc^,  in 

tion  of  Scripture  every  night,  of  al-  a  short  crabbed  stjrie,  manifestly  bus* 

ways  making  remarks  as  be  went  on.  pectiug  that  his  fnend  waa  not  rq^ 

And  such  remarks !    There  was  one  lar  in  his  family  de^'otions.  This  piece 

evening  I  beard  bim  reading  a  chap-  of  sharp  wit  after  the  worsbip  was  be* 

ter — I  nave  forgot  where  it  was — but  gun  baa  to  me  an  effisct  highly  ludi* 

be  came  to  words  like  these :  **  And  crous. 

other  nations,  whom  the  great  and  no*        When  he  came  to  give  out  the  dii^ 

ble  Asnapper  brought  over"— —John  ter,  be  remarked,  that  there  wotdd  be 

atopped  short,  and^  considering  for  a  no  ordinary  there  either,  be  supposed, 

little,  says :  "Asnapper !  whaten  aking  <'  We  have  been  reading  in  Job  for  a 

was  he  that  ?   I  dinna  mind  o'  ever  long  time,"  said  the  gudeman.  **  How 

hcaxma  tcU  o'  him  afbrc"  long?"  said  John  slvly,  as  he  turned 

*'Iainm  ken"  £aid  one  of  the  ^l» ;  over  the  leaves^  thinxing  to  catch  his 


fHend  >l  halt.    "  O,  I  dintu  ken  neither  be  the  richer  nor  the  poorer ; 

tha^"  Mid  the  other ;  "  but  there't  a  bnt  it  ti  a  great  matter  to  tu.    Hare 

mark  laid  in  (bat  will  tell  you  tha  pity,  then,  on  the  Urea  o'  thy  crea- 

Ut' — "  If  yon  hae  read  vera  long  in  tore*,  for  beait  an'  body  are  a'  diy 

Job,"  myi  John,  "  yon  will  hae  made  handywaTk,  and  send  ni  the  little  weo 

hbn  threadbare  too,  for  the  nark  It  cluddouto'  the  lea  like  anun'i  hand, 

only  at  ibe  ninth  chtpter."    There  to  ipread  and  darken,  and  poor  and 

WM  DO  annnr,  w>  he  read  on.   In  the  pluh,  till  the  green  gladMme  fkce  o' 

eonrae  of  thedtapter  be  nine  to  these  natnre  aince  nair  appear." 
wotdt— "  Who  commandeth  the  inn.         During  the  nnearing  leaaon  one 

aaditritethnot.''— "Inereiheantof  veir,  it  wu  i^eed  that  each  ihep. 

Him  ddng  that,"  Myi  John.    "  But  herd,  young  and  old,  ihould  tdc  a 

Job,  honeat  man,  maybe  meana  the  bleisiiig  and  return  thanki  at  meal- 

darkneai  that  waa  in  the  land  o' Egypt,  time,  in  hii  tum,  beginning  at  the 

It  wad  be  a  feinoine  thing  an  Ue  eldeat,  and  going  off  at  the  yonngeat ; 

ion  wama  till  riae."  that,  aa  there  waa  no  reipect  of  pereona 

A  little  farther  on  he  came  to  theae  wlih  God,  (o  there  should  be  none 

worda— "  Which  maketh  Arctunti,  ■hovnaniong neighbours,  Johnbeing 

Orion,  and  Fleiadea,  and  the  chain-  the  eldeat,  the  graces  be^an  with  him, 

bera  of  the  sonth."    "  I  hae  often  and  went  decently  on  tiU  they  came  to 

wondered  at  that  Terse,"  sayi  John,  the  youngest,  who  obatinately  reftiaed. 

"  Job  haa  been  ■  erand  philoBopher !  Of  course  it  devolved  again  on  John, 

^w  lioadea  are  tne  ae'cn  stemt, — I  who,  taking  off  hii  broadbonnet,  thua 

keBthein;and Orion, that'ithe King's  addressed  bia Maker  with  great  fcTB 

Ellwand ,-  but  I'm  never  sae  sure  about  veney : — 

Arctnma.     I  fancy  he'a  ana  o'  the        "OonrgradotiiLonlsnilRedeem- 

jdemnti,  or  maybe  him  that  hauda  er,  thou  hast  said  in  thy  bleiaed  word, 

Ibe  gDoden  plough."  that  those  who  are  aahamed  of  the^ 

On  reading  the  last  chapter  of  the  and  thy  service,  of  them  ihon  wilt  bj^ 

book  of  Job,  when  he  eanie  to  tbe  ashamed  when  thou  comcst  into  thy 

enumeration  of  the  patriarch's  live  kingdom.    Now,  all  that  we  humbly 

stedc,  he  remarked,  "  He  haa  had  beg  of  theeat  thu  time  it,  that  Geor-> 

an  unco  sight  a'  ereaturei.     Four-  die  may  not  be  reekoneil  amang  that 

teen  thousand  sheep  1  How  mony  waa  nnhsppy  number.     Open    the   poor 

that  ?" — "  He  haa  had  seven  hunder  chield  ■  heart  an'  his  een  to  a  siROt  1/ 

•eore*,"  said  one.    "  Ay,"  said  John,  his  lost  condition ;  an'  though  ne  be 

"  it  was  an  unco  swarm  o'  creatures,  that  prood  that  hell  no  ask  a  Uessmg 

There  wad  be  a  dreadfh'  confusicm  at  o'  thve,  neither  for  himsell  nor  na,  & 

hiaclippinasandipainings.  Six  thou-  thou  grant  ui  a'  thy  blessing  ne'eiw 

Mild  camels,  a  thousand  yoke  of  oxen,  theless,  an'  him  amang  tbe  rtat,  fat 

vaA  a  thooMud  ahe-Boes.    What,  in  Christ's  sake.    Amen." 
the  wide  warld,  did  he  do  wi'  a'  ibae        The  young  man  felt  tbe  rebuke  toy 

creatures  i  Wad  it  no  hae  been  inair  aererely,  his  face  new  at  nd  aa  flame, 

ptmioae-Uke  if  he  had  had  them  a'         "   "  

mil*  kie  P"— "  Wha  wad  he  hae  got- 
ten to  have  milked  tbera  ?"  said  one         .  ^ ,  _  _ 

of  the  girls.    "  It's  vera  true,"  said  piekcd  no  hie  retnariu  on  the  greater 

John.  part  of  the  Seriptnrea,  for  to  reid  and 

One  time,  during  a  long  and  aerere  not  make  remarks  waa  oat  of  hia 
lying  Btorm  of  anow,  in  allnaion  to 

some  chapter  he  bad  been  reading,  he _-  -- 

prayed  aa  fallows :  (Thia  ia  from  hear-  to  hia  family  of  a  Sabbath 

say.)   "tttbewhitencai  of  deaolation  "a  good  letson  on  natnnlity;"  bat 

to  lie  atill  on  tbe  monntaina  of  our  he  never  failed  making  the  rema^ 

land  for  ever  ?  Is  the  earthly  hope  a'  that  "  it  was  nae  mair  nor  decency  in 

thy  serranta  to  perish  ftse  the  face  of  her  to  oeep  in  bemde  tbe  dovaa  nan 

tbe  earth?  The  flocks  on  a  thousand  i'  the  nighutime  when  he  waa  sleafk- 

billa  are  thine,  end  their  lives  or  deathli  ing*" 
wad  be  naething  to  thee— thoa  wad 


ptmioae-like  if  be  had  had  them  a'  and  it  waa  sercral  days  before  he  eonld 
mil*  kie  P"— "  Wha  wad  he  hae  got-  aHnme  his  uanal  hilarity.  Had  I  lived 
ten  to  have  milked  tbera  V  said  one     with  John  a  few  years,  I  could  haw 
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ODD  CUAIIACTEE8. 

Amoko  the  first  of  these  In  this  dit-  cur,  wi'  his  din  sark  and  his  doutit 

Irict  was  old  Will  o'  Fhaup,  one  of  breeks.  I  had  neither  heart  nor  power 

the  genuine  I^aidlaws  of  Craik^  wheic  till  a  very  queer  accident  befel  me ; 

he  was  bom  in  1691.    He  was  shep-  for,  Scots  grund !  disna  the  tying  o'  my 

herd  in  Phaup  for  fifty-five  years.  For  doutit  breeks  brek  looae,  and  in  a 

feats  of  frolic,  strength,  and  agility,  moment  they  war  at  my  heels,  and 

he  had  no  equal  in  his  day.    In  the  there  was  I  standin'  like  a  hapshekeVd 

hall  of  the  laird,  at  the  farmer's  in-  staig ! '  Off  wi'  them,  Phaup !  Off  wi' 

gle,  and  in  the  shepherd's  cot,  Will  them !'  cries  ane.     Od,  sir,  I  just 

was  alike  a  welcome  guest,  and  in  sprang  out  o'  them,  and  that  instant 

whatever  company  he  was,  he  kept  I  fand  my  spirits  rise  to  the  proper 

the  whole  in  one  roar  of  merriment,  pitch.     I  kend  though  I  had  tarry 

In  Will's  dajs  brandy  was  the  com-  breeks  and  a  din  sark,  I  had  as  benny 

mon  drink  m  this  country ;  as  for  a  sldn  as  wss  on  the  field ;  an'  though 

whisky,  it  was,  like  sil\'er  in  the  days  the  leddies  should  turn  about  thek 

of  Solomon,  nothing  accounted  of.  backs,  what  oould  I  help  it.    Bat  ii^ 

Good  black  French  brandy  was  the  stead  o'  that,  the  wild  giUies  only 

constant  beverage,  and  a  heavy  neigh-  dappet  their  hands,  an'  slioutit  out, 

hour  Will  wss  on  it    Many  a  hard  '  Weel  pro'en.  Will  o'  Phaup !  Hoo- 

bouse  he  had  about  Mofiat,  and  ma-  ray  J  Phaup  for  ever  yet  1'  The  chidd 

ny  a  race  he  ran,  generally  for  wfr-  was  dean  afore  me,  but  I  fand  that  if 

pers  of  so  many  pints  of  brandy,  and  he  war  a  eagle  I  wad  o'ertake  him, 

m  all  his  life  never  was  beat.    He  for  I  scsrcefy  kend  whether  I  was 

once  ran  at  Mofiat  for  a  wager  of  five  touching  the  grund  or  fleeing  in  the 

inxincas,  which  one  of  the  chiefs  of  air,  and  as  I  came  by  3Ir  Welch,  I 

4(  tnc  Johnstons  betted  on  his  head,  heard  him  saving,  '  By  G — ,  Phsup 

His  opponent  was  a  celebrated  runner  has  him  yet !'  for  he  .saw  Blaikky 

ftom  Crawford-Moor,  of  the  name  of  failing.    I  got  by  him,  but  I  had  not 

Blalkley,  on  whose  head,  or  rather  on  muckle  to  brag  o',  for  he  keepit  the 

whose  feet,  a  Captain  Douglas  had  step  on  me  till  within  a  gun-shot  o' 

wagered.    Will  knew  nothing  of  the  the  starting-post 

miSch  till  he  went  to  Mofiat,  and  was  "  Then  there  was  me  a  frazc  about 

very  averse  to  it    ''No  that  he  was  me  by  tlie  winning  party,  and  nae- 

ony  way  fear'd  for  the  chap,"  he  said,  thing  wad  serve   them  but  that  I 

"  but  he  had  on  a'  his  ilkaday  chies,  ahoidd  dine  wi'  them  in  the  public 

•an'  as  a'  the  leddies  an'  gentlonen  at  room.    '  Na,  fiend  be  there  then,  Mr 

Moffkt-wall  war  to  be  there  to  see  the  Johnson,'  says  I,  '  for  though  your 

race,  he  didna  like  to  appear  afore  leddies  only  leuch  at  my  accident,  if 

them  like  an  assie  whalp.  I  war  to  dinner  wi'  them  in  this  state, 

However,  he  was  urged,  and  obliged  I  kenna  how  they  might  tak  it' " 
to  go  out  and  strip ;  and,  aa  he  told  it,  When  a  young  hd,  only  sixteen 
*'  a  poor  fi^re  I  made  beside  the  Tears  of  age,  and  the  very  first  year 
tshidd  wi'  his  grand  ruffled  sark.  I  he  was  in  Phaup,  his  master  bet- 
was  sae  afirontit  at  thinking  that  Will  ted  the  price  of  his  whole  drove  of 
o'  Phaup  afaould  hae  made  sic  a  dir-  Phaup  hogs  on  his  head,  at  a  face 
ty  shabby  appearance  afore  sae  mony  with  an  Englishman  on  Stagshaw- 
^t  folks  an  bonn^  leddies,  tliat  the  bank.  James  Anderson,  Esq.  of  £t^ 
deil  a  fit  I  could  rm  mair  nor  I  had  trickhall,  was  then  fanner  of  Phaup, 
been  a  diker.  My  sark  was  aa  din  as  it  and  he  bad  noted  at  the  diedding,  be^ 
had  been  row'd  amang  the  asse,  an'  fore  his  young  shepheni  left  home, 
my  bieeks  a'  mendit  wi'  douts  o'  dif-  that  whenever  a  sheep  got  by  wrong, 
ftrent  colours.  Shame  fa'  me  gin  I  be  never  did  more  than  run  straight 
didna  wuss  mysell  i'  the  water  out-  after  it,  lay  hold  of  it  by  sheer  apnd, 
ower  tlie  lugs.  The  race  was  down  and  bring  it  back  in  hk  arras.  So  the 
on  Annan-side,  an' jimply  a  mile,  out  laird  having  formed  high  ideaa  of 
an'  in ;  an',  at  the  very  first,  the  man  Will's  swiftness,  without  letting  him 
wi'  the  ruffled  sark  flew  off  like  a  hare,  know  of  the  matter,  first  got  an  Eng- 
an'  left  poor  Will  o'  Phaup  to  come  lish  gentleman  into  a  heat,  by  brag- 
wauf^hliii  up  abint  him  like  a  sinp;)!  ^uc^  the  Rnglish  runners  with  Scots 
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ones^  Rnd  then  proffered  betting  the 

Ce  of  his  300  wedder  hogs,  that  he 
a  poor  starved  barefoot^  boy  who 
was  helping  to  drive  them, — whom 
he  believed  to  be  about  the  worst 
nmner  in  Seotlatkd, — who  would  yet 
beat  the  best  Englishman  that  could 
be  found  in  Stagshawbank-fair. 

The  Englishman's  national  pride 
WM  aroused^  as  well  it  might,  his 
countrymen  being  well  known  as  the 
auperior  runners.  The  bet  was  taken^ 
ana  Will  won  it  with  the  greatest 
case  for  his  master,  without  being 
made  aware  of  the  stake  for  which  he 
ran.  This  he  never  knew  till  some 
months  afterwards,  that  his  master 
preaented  him  with  a  guinea,  a  pair 
of  new  shoes,  and  a  load  of  oat-meal, 
for  winning  him  the  price  of  the 
Pfaaup  hogs.  Will  was  exceedingly 
proud  of  the  feat  he  had  performed, 
aa  well  as  of  the  present,  which,  he 
remarked,  was  as  much  to  him  as  the 
mrice  of  the  hogs  was  to  his  master. 
From  that  day  forth  he  was  never 
beat  at  a  fair  race. 

He  never  went  to  Moffat,  that  the 
farmera  did  not  get  him  into  their 
eompany,  and  then  never  did  he  get 
home  to  Phaup  sober.  The  mad  feats 
which  he  then  performed,  were,  for  an 
age,  the  standing  jokes  of  the  country, 
and  many  of  his  sayings  settled  into 
regular  proverbs  or  by- words.     His 
great  oath  was  *'  Scots  ground !"  And 
•*  Scote  ground,  quo'  Will  o'  Phauo," 
it  a  standing  exclamation  to  this  day 
— "  one  plash  more,  quo*   Will  o' 
Phaup,"  is  another, — and  there  are 
many  similar  ones.    This  last  had  its 
origin  in  one  of  those  Moffat  houses, 
from  which  the  farmer  of  Selcouth  and 
Will  were  returning  by  night  greatly 
inebriated,  the  former   riding,    and 
Will  running  by  his  side.     Moffat 
water  being  somewhat  flooded,  the 
fanner  proposed  taking  Laidlaw  on 
the  horse  behind  him.    Will  sprang 
on,  but,  as  he  averred,  never  got  seat- 
ed right,  till  the   impatient  animal 
plunged  into  the  water,  and  the  two 
friends  came  off*,  and  floated  down  the 
river,  hanging  by  one  another.    The 
farmer  got  to  his  feet  first,  but  in 
pulling    out  Will,    lost    his   equili- 
Dfium  a  second^  time,  and  plunging 
headlong  into  the  stream,  down  he 
went.     Will  was  then  in  the  utmost 
perplexity,  for,  with  the  drink  and 
dndung  together,  he  was  quite  be- 
xwmbed,  tnd  the  night  wm  as  dark 
Vol.  XXI. 
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as  pitch ;  he  ran  down  the  side  of  the 
stream  to  succour  his  friend,  and  losing 
all  sight  of  him,  he  knew  not  what  to 
do;  but  hearing  a  great  plunge,  he 
made  towards  the  place,  calling  out, 
"  One  plash  more,  sir,  and  I  have 
you — One  plash  more,  quo'  Will  o' 
rhaup ;"  but  all  was  silent !  '*  Scots 
ground !  quo'  Will  o*  Phaup — ^a 
man  drown'd,  an*  me  here !"  WiU 
ran  to  a  stream,  and  took  his  station 
in  the  middle  of  the  water,  in  hopes 
of  feeling  his  drowning  friend  come 
against  his  legs ; — but  the  farmer  got 
safely  out  by  himself. 

There  was  another  time  at  Moffat, 
that  he  was  taken  in,  and  had  to  pay  a 
dinner  and  drink  for  a  whole  large 
party  of  gentlemen.  I  have  forgot  how 
it  happened,  but  think  it  was  by  a 
wager.  He  had  not  only  to  part  with 
all  his  money,  but  had  to  pawn  hia 
whole  stock  of  sheep.  He  then  came 
home  with  a  heavy  heart,  told  his  wife 
what  he  had  done,  and  that  he  was  a 
ruined  man.  She  said,  that  since  he 
had  saved  the  cow,  they  would  do 
well  enough. 

The  money  was  repaid  afterwar 
so  that  Will  did  not  actually  lose 
stock ;  but  after  that,  he  went  seldom 
to  Moffat.  He  ft  11  upon  a  much  easier 
plan  of  getting  fun ;  for,  at  that  period, 
there  were  constantly  bands  of  smug- 
glers passing  from  the  Solway,  through 
the  wild  region  where  he  lived,  to- 
wards the    Lothians.      From    these 
Will  purchased  occasionally  a  stock  of 
brandy,  and  then  the  gentlemen  and 
farmers  came  all  and  drank  with  him, 
paying  him  at  the  enormous  rate  of  a 
shilling  per  bottle,  all  lesser  measures 
being  aespised,  and  out  of  repute  at 
Phaup.  It  became  a  place  of  constant 
rendezvous,  but  a  place  where  they 
drank  too  deep  to  be  a  safe  place  for 
gentlemen  to  meet     There  were  two 
rival  houses  of  Andersons  at  that  time 
that    never  ccatjd   quarrelling,  and 
they  were  wont  always  to  come  'to 
Phuup  with   their  swords   by  Uieir 
sides.     Being  all   exceedingly   stout 
men,  and  equally  good  swordsmen,  it 
may  easily  be    supposed  the^  were 
dangerous  neighbours  to  meet  in  such 
a  wild  remote  place.     Accordinglv, 
there  were  many  quarrels  and  blooay 
bouts  there  as  long  as  the  Andersons 
possessed  Phaup ;    after  which,   the 
brandy  system  was  laid  aside.    Will 
tvrice  saved  his  master's  life  in  theie 
affVays ; — once,  ^toci  Yl^  \»^  tor 
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on  three  of  Amos's  tenants  of  Potburn^ 
but  they  had  mastered  his  sword,  bro- 
ken it,  and  were  dragging  him  to  the 
river  by  the  neckdoth.  Will  knocked 
down  one,  cut  his  master's  neckcloth^ 
and  defended  him  stoutly  till  he  ga- 
ihored  bis  breath,  and  then  the  two 
joindy  did  thrash  the  Amoses  to  their 
nearts'  satisfaction.  And  another  time, 
from  the  sword  of  Michael  of  Tushie- 
law ;  but  he  could  not  help  the  two 
fighting  a  duel  afterwards,  which  was 
the  cause  of  much  mischief,  and  many 
heart-burnings,  among  these  haughty 
relatives. 

Will  and  his  master  once  fought  a 
dean  battle  themselves  two,  up  in  a 
wild  glen  called  Phaup  Coom.  They 
differed  about  a  young  horse,  which 
the  laird  had  sent  there  to  graze,  and 
which  he  thought  had  not  been  well 
treated ;  and  so  bitter  did  the  recrimi- 
nations grow  between  them,  that  the 
laird  threatened  to  send  Will  to  hell. 
Will  defied  him,  on  which  he  attack- 
ed him  furiously  with  his  cane,  while 
the  shepherd  defended  himself  as  fe- 
^oLitely  with  his  staff.  The  combat 
^^B  exceedingly  sharp  and  severe,  but 
^pe  centlemau  was  too  scientific  for 
^ne  shepherd,  and  hit  him  many  blows 
about  the  head  and  shoulders,  while 
Will  could  not  hit  him  once,  "  all 
that  he  could  thrash  on."  The  latter 
was  determined,  however,  not  to  yield, 
and  fought  on,  although,  as  he  term- 
ed it,  "  the  blood  began  to  blind  his 
een."  He  tried  several  times  to  dose 
with  his  master,  but  found  him  so 
complete  in  both  his  defences  and  of- 
fences, that  he  never  eould  accomplish 
it,  but  always  suffered  for  his  teme- 
rity. At  length  he  "  jouked  down 
his  head,  took  a  lounder  across  the 
shoulders,  and,  in  the  meantime,  hit 
his  master  across  the  shins."  This 
ungentlemanly  blow  quite  paralysed 
the  laird,  and  the  cane  dropped  out  of 
his  hand,  on  which  Will  dosed  with 
him,  mastered  him  with  ease,  laying 
him  down,  and  holding  him  fast ; — 
bat  all  that  he  could  do,  he  could  not 
padfy  him, — ^he  still  swore  he  would 
have  his  heart's  blood.  Will  had  then 
no  resource,  but  to  spring  up,  and 
bound  away  to  the  hill.  The  laird 
pursued  for  a  time,  but  he  might  as 
well  have  tried  to  catch  a  roe-budc ;  so 
he  went  back  to  Phaup,  took  his  horse 
in  silence,  and  rode  away  home.  Will 
expected  a  summons  of  removal  next 

dBjr,  or  next  tena  «t  the  fiurtheiti  but 


Mr  Anderson  took  no  notice  of  the  af- 
fair, nor  ever  so  much  as  mentioned 
it  again. 

Will  had  many  pitched  battles 
with  the  bands  of  smugglers,  in  de- 
fence of  his  master's  grass,  for  they 
never  missed  unloading  on  the  lancb 
of  Phaup,  and  turning  thdr  horses  to 
the  best  grass  they  could  find.  Ac- 
cording to  his  account,  these  fellows 
were  exceedingly  lawless,  and  account- 
ed nothing  of  taking  from  the  country 
people  whatever  they  needed  in  emer- 
gcrides.  The  gipsies,  too,  were  then 
accustomed  to  traverse  the  country  in 
bands  of  from  twenty  to  forty,  and 
were  no  better  than  freebooters.  But 
to  record  every  one  of  Will  o'  Phaup's 
heroic  feats,  would  require  a  volume. 
I  shdl,  therefore,  only  mention  one 
trait  more  of  his  character,  which  was 
this — 

He  was  the  last  man  of  this  wild  re- 
gion, who  heard,  saw,  and  conversed 
with  the  fairies,  and  Uiat  not  once  or 
twice,  but  at  sundry  times  and  sea- 
sons. The  shealing  at  which  WiU 
lived  all  the  better  part  of  his  life,  at 
Old  Upper  Phaup,  was  one  of  the 
mc«t  lonelv  and  dismal  situations  that 
ever  was  tne  dwelling  of  human  crea- 
tures. I  have  often  wondered  how 
such  a  man  could  live  so  long,  and 
rear  so  numerous  and  respectable  a 
family,  in  such  a  habitation.  It  is 
on  the  very  outskirts  of  £ttrick  Fo- 
rest, quite  out  of  the  range  of  social 
intercourse,  a  fit  retirement  for  law- 
less banditti,  and  a  genial  one  for  the 
last  retreat  of  the  spirits  of  the  glen — 
before  taking  their  final  leave  of  the 
land  of  their  love,  in  which  the  light 
of  the  gospel  then  grew  too  bright  for 
their  tiny  moonlight  forms.  There 
has  Will  beheld  them  riding  in  long 
and  beautiful  array,  by  the  light  of 
the  moon,  and  even  in  the  summer 
twilight ;  and  there  has  he  seen  them 
sitting  in  seven  circles,  in  the  bottom 
of  a  deep  ravine,  drinking  nectar  out 
of  cups  of  silver  and  gold,  no  bigger 
than  the  dew-cup  flower  ;  and  there 
did  he  behold  their  wild  unearthly 
eyes,  all  of  one  bright  sparkling  blue, 
turned  every  one  upon  him  at  the 
same  moment,  and  heard  their  myste- 
rious whisperings,  of  which  he  knew 
no  word,  save  now  and  then  the  repe« 
tition  of  his  own  name,  which  was 
always  done  in  a  strain  of  pity.  Will 
was  coming  from  the  hill  in  a  dark 
misty  evening  in  winter,  and,  for  a 
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gcx)d  whfle,  imagined  he  heard  a  great 
gabbling  of  children's  Toices^  not  far 
from  him,  which  still  grew  more  and 
more  audible;   it  being  before  sun- 
set, he  had  no  spark  of  fear,  but  set 
about  investigating  from  whence  the 
sounds  and  laughter  proceeded.    He^ 
at  length,  discovered  that  they  issued 
from  a  deep  cleugh  not  far  distant, 
and  thinking  it  was  a  band  of  gipsies, 
or  some  marauders,  he  laid  down  his 
bonnet  and  his  plaid,  and  creeping 
softlv  over  the  heath,  he  reached  the 
briuK  of  the  precipice,  and  peeping 
over,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  beneld 
the  fairies  sitting  in  seven  circles,  on 
a  green  spot  in  the  bottom  of  the  dell, 
where  no  green  spot  ever  was  before. 
They  wereapparently  eatingand  drink- 
ing; but  all  their  motions  were  so 
quick  and  momentary,  he  could  not 
well  say  what  they  were  doing.   Two 
or  three  at  the  queen's  back  lippeared 
to  be  baking  bread.    They  were  all 
ladies,  and  their  numbers  quite  count- 
less— dressed  in  green  pollonians,  and 
grass-green  bonnets  on  their  heads. 
He  perceived  at  once  by  their  looks, 
their  giggling,  and  their  peals  of  laugh- 
ter, that  he  was  discovered.   Still  fear 
took  no  possession  of  his  heart,  for  it 
was  dayhght,  and  the  blessed  sun  was  in 
heaven,  although  obscured  by  clouds ; 
till  at  length  he  heard  them  pro- 
nounce his  own  name  audibly  twice ; 
Will  then  began  to  think  it  mif^ht 
not  be  quite  so  safe  to  wait  till  they 
«    pronounced  it  a   third  time,  and  at 
that  moment  of  hesitation  it  first  came 
into  his  mind  that  it  was  All-hallow- 
eve  !  There  was  no  farther  occasion  to 
warn  Will  to  rise  and  run,  for  he  well 
knew  the  fairies  were  privileged  on 
that  day  and  that  night,  to  do  what 
seemed  good  in  their  own  eyes.   ^'  His 
hair,"  he  said,  '^  stood  all  up  like  the 
birses  on  a  sow's  back,  an'  everv  bit  o' 
his  body,  outside  and  in,  prinicled  as 
it  had  been  brunt  wi'  nettles."    He 
ran  home  as  fast  as  his  feet  could 
carry  him,  and  greatly  were  his  child- 
ren astonished  ffor  he  was  then  a  wi- 
dower^ to  see  tneir  father  come  run- 
ning like  a  madman,  without  either  his 
bonnet  or  plaid.    He  assembled  them 
to  prayers,  and  shut  the  door,  but  did 
hot  tell  them  what  he  had  seen  for 
several  years. 

Tliere  was  another  time  that  he 
followed  a  whole  troop  of  them  up  a 
Wild  glen  called  Entertrony,  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  without  ever  being 
able  to  come  up  with  item,  althoagn 


they  never  appeared  to  be  more  than 
twenty  paces  m  advance.  Neither  were 
they  flying  from  him ;  for  instead  of 
being  running  at  their  speed,  as  he 
was  doing,  they  seemed  to  be  stand« 
ing  in  a  large  circle.     It  happened  to 
be  the  day  after  a  Moffat  fair,  and  he 
supposed  them  to  be  a  party  of  his 
neighbours  returning  from  it,  who 
wished  to  lead  him  a  long  chase  be- 
fore they  suffered  themselves  to  be 
overtaken.     He  heard  them  speaking, 
singing,  and  laughing;  and  being  a 
man  so  fond  of  sociality,  he  exerted 
himself  to  come  up  with  them,  but 
to  no  purpose.    Several  times  did  he 
hail  them,  and  desire  them  to  stay, 
and  tell  him  the  news  of  the  fair; 
but  he  was  onlv  answered  by  a  peal 
of  eldrich  laughter,  that  seemea  to 
spread  along  the  skies  over  his  head. 
At  length  he  began  to  suspect  that 
that  unearthly  laugh  was  not  altoge- 
ther unknown  to  him.    He  stood  still 
to   consider,  and  that  moment  the 
laugh  was  repeated,  and  a  voice  out 
of  the  crowd  called  to  him  in 
laughing  tone,  **  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
Phaup,look  to  your  ain  hearths 
the  night."  Will  again  threw  off  < 
ry  encumbrance,  and  fled  home  to  hia 
lonely  cot,  the  most  likely  spot  on  the 
estate  for  the  fairies  to  congregate; 
but  it  is  wonderful  what  safety  con- 
centres round  a  man's  own  hearth  and 
family  circle. 

There  was  another  time,  when  he 
was  a  right  old  man,  that  he  was  sit* 
ting  on  a  little  green  hillock  at  the  end 
of  his  house,  iu  the  evening,  resting 
himself,  that  there  came  three  little 
boys  up  to  him,  all  exactly  like  one 
another,  when  the  following  short  dia- 
logue ensued  between  Will  and  them. 
•*  Good  e'en  t'ye,  WUl  Laidlaw." 
"  Good  e'en  t'ye,  creatures.  Where 
ir  ye  gaun  this  gate  ?" 

"  Can  ye  gie  us  up-putting  for  the 
night  ?" 

"  I  think  three  sickan  bits  o'  shreda 
o'  hurchins  winna  be  ill  to  put  up.— 
Where  came  ye  frae  ?" 

"  Frae  a  place  that  ye  dinna  ken.  But 
we  are  come  on  a  commission  to  you." 
"  Come  away  in  then,  an'  tik  tic 
cheer  as  we  hae." 

Will  rose  and  led  the  way  into  the 
house,  and  the  little  boys  fuUowed; 
and  as  he  went,  he  said  careleasly, 
without  looking  back,  *'  AVhat's  your 
commission  to  me,  baima?"  H^ 
thought  the^  ^et^  wcgl^  ^gstk'C^ecBx 
sons  come  fTom  Viu  ta%sXxx . 
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''  We  are  sent  to  demand  a  silver 

key  that  you  have  in  your  possession." 

Will  was  astounded ;  and  standing 

still  to  consider  of  some  old  transac- 

>    tion,  he  said^  without  lifting  his  eyes 

from  the  ground,— 

'*  A  silver  key  ?  In  Grod's  name^ 
where  came  ye  from  ?" 

There  was  no  answer,  on  which 
Will  wheeled  round  and  round,  and 
round;  hut  the  tiny  heings  were  oil 
gone,  and  Will  never  saw  them  more. 
At  the  name  of  God,  they  vanished  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  It  is  curious 
that  I  never  should  have  heard  the  se< 
cret  of  the  silver  key,  or  indeedi  whe- 
ther there  was  such  a  thing  or  not. 

But  Will  once  saw  a  vision  which 
Was  more  unaccountable  than  this 
BtilL  On  his  way  from  Mofiat  one 
time,  about  midnight,  he  perceived  a 
light  very  near  to  the  verge  of  a  steep 
hill,  which  he  knew  perfectly  well,  but 
I  have  forgot  whether  it  was  on  the 
lands  of  Bodsbeck  or  Selcouth,  though 
I  think  it  was  on  the  latter.  The  light 
appeared  exactly  like  one  from  a  win- 
^M^  and  as  if  a  lamp  moved  frequent- 
^^^Rthin.  His  path  was  by  the  hot- 
^Hp  of  the  hill,  and  the  light  being 
TDmost  close  at  the  top,  he  had  at  first 
no  thoughts  of  visiting  it ;  but  as  it 
shone  in  sight  for  a  full  mile,  his  cu- 
riosity to  see  what  it  was  continued 
still  to  increase  as  he  approached  near- 
er. At  length,  on  coming  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  steep  bank,  it  appeared  so 
bright  and  so  nigh,  that  he  determin- 
ed to  climb  the  steep  and  see  what  it 
was.  There  was  no  moon,  but  it  was 
a  starry  night  and  not  very  dark,  and 
so  Will  ventured  on  his  perilous  ex- 
pedition, clambering  up  the  precipice 
with  the  greatest  difficulty,  as  well  as 
fatigue.  He  went  straight  to  the  light, 
which  he  found  to  be  an  opening  into 
an  extensive  cavern,  about  the  size 
and  dimensions  of  an  ordinary  barn. 
The  opening  was  a  square  one,  and 
just  big  enough,  for  a  man  to  have 
crept  in.  Will  set  in  his  head  and  be- 
held a  row  of  casks  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  and  two  men  with  long 
beards,  buff  belts  about  their  waists, 
and  torches  in  their  hands,  who  seem- 
ed busy  in  writing  something  on  each 
cask.  They  were  not  the  small  casks 
used  by  smugglers,  but  large  ones, 
about  one  half  bicger  than  common 
tar-barreb,  and  all  of  a  size,  save  two 
yery  huge  ones  at  the  further  end. 
The  cavern  wu  all  neat  and  dean, 
bai  there  w§b  an  appearance  (tf  moul* 


diness  about  the  casks^  as  if  they  bad 
stood  there  for  aees.  The  men  were 
both  at  the  farther  end  when  Will 
looked  in,  and  busily  engaged ;  but  at 
length  one  of  them  came  towards  him, 
holding  his  torch  above  his  head,  and, 
as  Will  thought,  having  his  eyes  fixed 
on  him.  Will  never  got  such  a  fright 
in  his  life; — many  a  fright  he  got 
with  unearthly  creatures,  but  this  was 
the  most  frightful  of  them  all.  He  was 
a  man  of  gigantic  size,  with  grizly  fea- 
tures, and  his  beard  hanging  down  to 
his  belt.  Will  ran  with  all  his  might, 
but  to  his  dying  day  could  never  re- 
collect in  what  direction.  It  was  not 
long,  however,  till  he  missed  his  feet 
and  fell,  and  the  hill  being  almost 
perpendicular,  he  hurled  down  with 
great  celerity,  soon  reached  the  bottom 
of  the  steep,  and  pursued  his  way  home, 
it  may  well  be  conceived,  in  the  utmost 
terror  and  amazement ;  but  the  light 
from  the  cavern  was  extinguished  on 
the  instant — he  saw  it  no  more. 

Will  apprized  all  the  people  within 
his  reach,  the  next  morning,  of  the 
wonderful  discovery  he  hdd  made; 
but  the  story  was  so  like  a  fantasy 
or  a  dream,  that  several  of  them 
were  hard  of  belief ;— some  there  were 
who  never  did  believe  it,  but  ascribed 
all  to  the  Moffat  brandy.  However, 
they  sallied  out  in  a  body,  armed  with 
cudgels  and  two  or  three  rusty  rapiers, 
to  reconnoitre ;  but  the  entrance  into 
the  cave  they  could  not  find,  nor  has 
it  ever  been  discovered  again  to  this 
day.  Many  a  place  they  tried  to  open 
that  day,  but  Will  was  satisfied  the 
whole  time,  that  none  of  thera  were 
in  the  least  like  the  entrance  he  dis- 
covered. He  left  a  part  of  the  men 
standing  on  the  hill,  and  took  others 
away  to  the  spot  from  whence  he  first 
saw  the  light.  He  knew  also  within 
a  few  yards  of  the  place,  where  he 
first  left  his  path  to  climb  the  steep, 
at  which  time  he  said  it  was  right  op- 
posite to  him.  But  with  regard  to 
this.  Will's  philosophy  was  a  little 
deranged,  when  he  was  told  that  two 
things  were  always  right  opposite  to 
one  another.  There  were,  however, 
some  strong  corroborative  proofs  'in 
Will's  favour.  It  was  manifest  that 
he  had  been  there,  which  was  direct- 
ly out  of  his  road,  for  they  found  the 
Bloat  that  he  had  made  in  hurling 
down  the  hill  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom ;  and  when  they  discovered  that 
track,  they  thought  they  had  Uie  priae. 
HViiq  wna  fm^^  iQ&ax  VbA^  wen  aa 
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tax  from  St  as  erer,  far  Will,  in  the  tious  in  the  extreme ;  mAny  of  his  8to« 

midst  of  his  terror  and  confosioB,  nei-  ries  and  traditions  were  of  a  visionary 

ther  knew  in  what  direction  he  was  nature.    But  in  legendary  lore  he  was 

running  when  he  fell,  nor  how  far  he  altogether  unequalled — he  was  master 

had  run.   There  were,  moreover,  evi-  of  it ;  a  sovereign  o?er  that  depart- 

dent  marks  of  two  horses  having  been  ment  of  literature,  making  it  his  boast 

fastened  that  night  in  a  wild  cleuch-  and  pride  that  he  could  sing  every 

head,  at  a  short  oistanoe  ftom  the  spot  song  and  ballad  that  ever  his  country 

they  were  searching.  produced.     He  had  not  only  all  ^e 

If  the  whole  of  this  was  an  optical  old  ballads  since  publishea  in  the 

delusion,  it  was  the  most  singular  I  Border  Minstrelsy,  but  as  many  more 

ever  heard  or  read  of.     For  my  part,  of  a  nature  too  romantic,  trivial,  or 

I  do   not  believe  it  was;   I  believe  indelicate,  to  be  admitted  into  that 

there  was  such  a  cavern  existing  at  work.     Andrew  was  a  man  of  strong 

that  day,  and  that  vestiges  of  it  may  sound  sense,  keen  feelings,  and  quick 

still  be  discovered.    It  was  an  unfea-  discernment,  but,  like  his  contempo* 

sible  story  altogether  for  a  man  to  in-  rary  and  acquaintance,  had  many  en« 

▼ent;    and,  moreover,  though  Will  counters  with  beings  of  another  and 

WIS  a  man  whose  character  had  a  deep  an  unknown  world.    Nor  was  it  any 

tinge  of  the  superstitions  of  his  own  wonder  these  patriarchs  should  have 

country,  be  was  besides  a  man  of  pro-  been  superstitious ;  they  lived  under 

bity,  truth,  and  honour,  and  never  the  ministry  of  the  far-famed  and  Re- 

tdd  that  for  the  truth,  which  he  did  verend  Thomas  Boston,  a  great  divine 

not  believe  to  be  so.    Peace  be  to  his  and  a  saintly  character, but  than  whom 

sihes,  and  blest  be  his  memory !  I  re-  a  more  superstitious  man  never  ex« 

member  him  very  well ; — he  died  in  isted. 

my  father's  house,  old,  and  full  of       Daft  Jock  Amos  was  another  odd 

days,  and  was  the  first  human  being  character,  of  whom  many  droll  sayi" 

whom  I  saw  depart  from  this  stage  of  ings  are  handed  down.    He  was  a  lu< 

existenoe.  natic;  but  having  been  a  scholar  in 

His  aoDB  inherited  his  agility,  though  his  youth,  he  was  possessed  of  a  sort 

not  perhapa  in  an  equal  degree.    One  of  wicked  wit,  and  wavering  uncertain 

of  ucmj  however,  never  was  beat,  intelligence,  that  proved  right  trou« 

live  by  a  Mr  Bryden  of  Corsecleuch,  blesome  to  those  wlio  took  it  on  them 

who  IJeat  him  two  races  out  of  six.  to  reprove  his  eccentricities.     As  he 

This  latter  was  a  man  below  the  com-  lived  close  by  the  church,  Mr  Boston 

non  size  ;  but,  save  by  Robert  Laid-  and  he  were  constantly  coming  in  con- 

law,  he  remained  unconquered  in  the  tact,  and  many  of  their  little  dia- 

nce,  and    even  disputed   the  palm  logues  are  preserved, 
very  hardly  with  him.    Will's  great-        "  The  mair  fool  are  ye,  quo'  Jock 

grandsons  are,  at  this  time,  among  the  Amos  to  the  minister,"  is  a  constant 

swiftest  runners  of  the  Forest;  but  by- word  in  Ettrick  to  this  day.    It 

old  people  say  they  are  greatly  dege-  hud  its  origin,  simply  as  follows : — 

Berated  from  the  speed  of  their  fa-  Mr  Boston  was  taking  his  walk  one 

thera.    He  was  a  young  man,  near  to  fine  summer  evening  after  sermon, 

bb  prime»  in  the  year  1715 ;  and  ha-  and  in  his  way  came  upon  Jock,  very 

ving  fled  with  his  ewes  into  Annan-  busy  cutting  some  grotesque  figures 

dale  from  a  snow  storm,  he  saw  the  in  wood  with  his  knife.  Jock,  looking 

Galloway  and  Nithadale  men  march-  hastily  up,  found  he  was  fairly  caught, 

iog  to  the  Border.    Happening  to  be  and  not  knowing  what  to  say,  burst 

in  Annandale  again  in  the  winter  of  into  a  foolish  laugh — *'  Ha !  ha !  ha ! 
1745,  he  saw  Prince  Charles  and  his    Mr  Boston,  are  you  there  ?   Will  you 
dans  marching  northward,  towards    coup  a  good  whittle  wi'  me  ?" 
Oofflfriei.     One  of  his  sons  is  still        *'  Nay,  nay,  John,  I  will  not  ex- 
slive,  near  to  a  hundred  years  of  age,     change  knives  to-day." 
with  all  hia  lacultiea  complete;  and        "  The  mair  fool  are  ye,  quo'  Jock 
ta  he  well  remembers  all  his  father's     Amos  to  the  minister." 
hgendi  and  traditions,  what  a  living        "  But,  John,  can  you  repeat  the 
dotmicle  remains  diere  of  past  ages!      fourth  commandment? — I  hope  you 
Tbere  was  a  contemporary  of  Laid-     can — Which  is  the  fourth  command- 
kw's,  who  died  about  tne  same  period,     men  t  ?" 

bat  an  older  man,  who  was  also  a  vaj        **  1  daresay,  Mr  Boatoii)  \CW>Dft  >^ 
Kmarkable  man  in  hudsy,  Bupenti"     ane  after  the  thiTd.". 
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<*  Can  yoii  not  repeat  it  ?" 

"  I'm  no  sure  about  it — I  ken  it 
lias  some  wheeram  by  the  rest " 

Mr  Boston  repeated  it^  and  tried  to 
show  him  his  error  in  working  with 
knives  on  Uie  Sabbath  day.  John 
wrought  away  till  the  divine  added, 

''  But  why  won't  you  rather  come 
to  church,  John  ?  What  is  the  reason 
you  never  come  to  church  ?" 

'*  Because  you  never  preach  on  the 
text  I  want  you  to  preach  on." 

''  What  text  womd  you  have  me  to 
preach  on?" 

''  On  the  nine-and-twenty  knives 
that  came  back  from  Babylon." 

**  I  never  heard  of  them  before." 

*^  It  is  a  sign  you  have  never  read 
your  Bible.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  Mr  Boston, 
aic  fool  sic  minister." 

Mr  Boston  searched  long  for  John's 
text  that  evening,  and  at  last  finding 
it  recorded  in  Ezra,  i.  9,  he  wondered 
greatly  at  the  acuteness  of  the  fool, 
considering  the  subject  on  which  he 
had  been  reproving  him. 

'^  John,  how  auld  will  you  be  ?" 

id  a  sage  wife  to  him  one  day,  when 

king  of  their  ages. 

"  O,  I  dinna  ken,"  said  John.  "  It 
wad  tak  a  wiser  hei^d  than  mine  to  tell 
you  that." 

*'  It  is  unco  queer  that  you  dinna 
ken  how  auld  you  are,"  returned  she. 

'^  I  ken  weel  enough  how  auld  I 
am,"  said  John ;  ''  but  I  dinna  ken 
how  auld  I'll  be." 

An  old  man,  named  Adam  Linton, 
once  met  him  running  from  home  in 
the  grey  of  the  morning.  "  Hey,  Jock 
Amos,'  said  he,  *'  where  are  you 
bound  for  so  briskly  this  morning  ?" 

**  Aha !  He's  wise  that  wats  that,  an' 
as  daft  wha  speers,"  says  Jock,  with« 
out  taking  his  eye  from  some  object 
that  it  seemed  to  be  following. 

**  Are  you  running  after  anybody  ?" 
said  Linton. 

*'  I  am  that,  man,"  returned  Jock ; 
**  I'm  rinning  after  the  deil's  messen- 
ger. Did  you  see  ought  o'  him  gaun 
by?" 

''  W*hat  was  he  like  ?"  said  Liston. 

*'  Like  a  great  big  black  corbie," 

said  Jock,  "  carrying  a  bit  tow  in  his 

gftb.  An'  what  do  you  think  ? — ^he 
as  tauld  me  a  piece  o'  news  the  day ! 
There's  to  be  a  wedding  ower  by  here 
the  day,  man.  Ay,  a  wedding!  I 
maun  after  him,  for  he  has  gien  me  an 
iDvitatian" 

A  wedding  ?  Dear  Jock,  you  tie 
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raving.    What  wedding  can  there  be 
to-day  ?"  said  Linton. 

''  It  is  Eppy  Telfer's,  man.  Auld 
Eppy  Telfer's  to  be  wed  the  day ;  an' 
I'm  to  be  there ;  an'  the  minister  is 
to  be  there,  an'  a'  the  elders.  But 
Tammie,  the  Cameronian,  he  darena 
come,  for  fear  he  should  hae  to  dance 
wi'  the  kimmers.  There  will  be  braw 
wark  there  the  day,  Aedie  Linton,— 
braw  wark  tliere  the  day  !"  And  away 
ran  Jock  towards  Ettrickhouse,  hal- 
looing and  waving  his  cap  for  joy;  Old 
Adam  came  in,  and  said  to  his  wife, 
who  was  still  in  bed,  that  he  supposed 
the  moon  was  at  the  full,  for  Jock 
Amos  was  gane  quite  g^te  awthegither, 
and  was  away  shouting  to  £ttrick« 
house  to  Eppy  Telfer's  wedding. 

<'  Then,"^  said  his  wife,  *'  if  he  be 
iU,  she  will  be  waur,  for  they  are  al- 
ways affected  at  the  same  time  ;  and, 
though  Eppy  is  better  than  Jock  in 
her  ordinary  way,  she  is  waur  when 
the  moon-madness  comes  ower  her* 
This  woman  was  likewise  subject  to 
lunatic  fits  of  insanity,  and  Jock  had  a 
great  ill  will  at  her ;  he  could  not  even 
endure  the  sight  of  her. 

The  above  little  dialogue  was  hardly 
ended  before  word  came  in  that  Eppy 
Telfer  had  ^'  put  down"  herself  over 
night,  and  was  found  hanging  dead  in 
her  own  little  cottage  at  day-break. 
Mr  Boston  was  sent  for,  who,  with 
his  servant  man  and  one  of  his  elders, 
attended,  but  in  a  state  of  such  per- 
plexity and  grief,  that  he  seemed  al- 
most as  much  dead  as  alive.  The  body 
was  tied  on  a  deal,  carried  to  the  peak 
of  the  Wedder  Law,  and  interred 
there,  and  all  the  while  Jock  Amos 
attended,  and  never  in  his  life  met 
with  an  entertainment  that  appeared  to 
please  him  more.  While  the  men  were 
making  the  grave,  he  sat  on  a  stone 
near  by,  jabbering  and  speaking  one 
while,  always  addressing  Eppy,  and 
laughing  most  heartily  at  another. 
They  heard  him  at  one  time  sayiniL 
*'  Ha,  ha,  ha,  Eppy,  lass,  but  ye  wm 
sec  finely  about  you  here !  You  wiQ 
see  when  Tam  Boston's  kie  gangi'  the 
com,  and  Willie  Blake's. — Hoo,  hie- 
nout !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  Then  yon  wOl  see 
a'  the  braw  fo'ks  nng  by  to  the  Idik, 
light  shod  and  Tight  snankit.  But 
they'll  be  a'  laden  when  ^ey  gau 
back  again — laden  wi'  Tam  Boalon  t 
gospel,  but  it  will  a'  ne  by  poor  Eppy* 
Never  you  mind,  Eppy,  Ium.  You 
lAd  Imay  laughat  them  a'  out  here." 
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After  this  high  fit  John  lost  his  spi- 
rits entirely,  and  never  more  recovered 
them.  He  became  a  complete  nonenti- 

2;  and  lay  mostly  in  his  bed  till  the 
ly  of  his  death. 

Another  notable  man  of  that  day 
was  William  Stoddart,  nicknamed 
Candlem,  one  of  the  feuars  of  £t- 
trickhonse.  He  was  simple^  unletter- 
ed, and  rude,  as  all  his  sa^ngs  that 
are  preserved  testify.  Being  about 
to  be  married  to  one  Meggie  Coltard, 
a  great  penny-wedding  was  announ- 
ced, ana  the  numbers  that  came  to 
attend  it  were  immense.  Candlem 
and  his  bride  went  to  £ttrick  church 
to  be  married,  and  Mr  Boston  percei- 
ving such  a  motley  crowd  following 
them,  repaired  into  the  church ;  and 
after  admitting  a  few  respectable  wit- 
nesses, he  set  his  son  John,  and  his 
servant  John  Currie,  to  keep  the  two 
doors,  and  restrain  the  crowd  from 
entering.  Young  Boston  let  in  a 
number  at  his  door,  but  John  Currie 
stood  manfully  in  the  breach,  refusing 
entrance  to  all.  When  the  minister 
came  to  put  the  auestion>  "  Are  you 
willing  to  take  this  woman,"  &c. 

*'  I  wat  weel  I  was  thinking  sae," 
says  Candlem.  '^  Hand  to  the  door, 
John  Currie." 

When  the  ouestion  was  put  to  Meg- 
gie, she  bowea  assent  like  a  dumb  wo- 
man, but  this  did  not  satisfy  Willie 
Candlem. — "  What  for  d'ye  no  an- 
swer, Meggie  ?"  says  he.  *'  Dinna 
ye  hear  what  the  honest  man's  speer- 
ingat  ye?" 

In  due  time  Willie  Candlem  and 
Meggie  had  a  son,  and  as  the  custom 
then  was,  it  was  decreed  that  the  first 
Sabbath  after  he  was  bom  he  should 
be  baptised.  It  was  about  the  Mar- 
tinmas time,  the  day  was  stormy  and 
the  water  flooded;  however,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  baptism  could  not  be 
put  oC  for  ^^^  of  the  fairies ;  so  the 
babe  was  well  rolled  up  in  swaddling 
dothes,  and  laid  on  before  his  father 
on  the  white  mare, — the  stoutest  of 
the  kimmers  stemming  the  water  on 
foot.  Willie  Candlem  rode  the  water 
ibwly  and  cautiously.  ''What  are 
they  aqueeling  at  ?"  said  he  to  him- 
self but  durst  not  look  back  for  fear 
of  his  diarge.  After  he  had  crqswd 
the  river  n^lji  uid  a  sand-bed  about 
as  wide,  Willie  wheels  his  white 
mare'a'head  about,  and  exclaims — 

Why,  the  deil  haet  I  hae  but  the 
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slouj^h  !"  Willie  had  dropped  the 
child  into  the  flooded  river,  without 
missing  it  out  of  the  huge  bundle  of 
clothes ;  but  luckily,  one  of  the  kim- 
mers picked  him  up,  and  as  he  show- 
ed some  signs  of  life,  they  hurried  in- 
to a  house  at  Goosegreen,  and  got  him 
brought  round  again.  In  the  after- 
noon he  was  so  far  recovered,  that  the 
kimmers  thought  he  might  be  taken 
up  to  church  for  baptism,  but  Willie 
Candlem  made  this  sajB:e  remark — ''  I 
doubt  he's  rather  unikiroch  to  stand 
it  ;^he  has  gotten  enough  o'  the  vra« 
ter  for  ae  day."  On  going  home  to 
his  poor  wife  in  the  straw,  his  first 
address  to  her  was^''  Ay,  ye  may 
take  up  your  handy  wark,  Meggie,  in 
making  a  slough  open  at  baith  ends. 
What  signifies  a  thing  that's  open  at 
baith  ends?" 

The  boy  lingered  on  till  the  begin- 
ning of  summer  and  then  died ;  on 
which  occasion  Willie's  consolatory 
address  to  his  wife  was  delivered,  and 
still  deservedly  preserved  inviolate: 
''  Av,  ye  may  take  up  your  winter's 
wart  now,  Meggie ; — there  it's  a' 
in  ae  kink,"  (a  fit  of  coughing.) 

Another  time,  in  harvest,  it  came  a 
rainy  day,  and  the  Ettrick  began  to 
look  very  big  in  the  evennig.  Willie 
Candlem  perceiring  bis  crop  in  dan- 
ger, yoked  the  white  mare  in  the 
sledge,  and  was  proceeding  to  lead  his 
corn  out  of  watermark ;  but  out  came 
Meggie,  and  began  expostulating  with 
him  on  the  sinfulness  of  the  act,  which 
rather  damped  Willie's  good  resolves. 
— ''Put  in  your  beast  again,  like  a 
good  Christian  man,  Willie,"  said  she, 
<'  and  dinna  be  setting  an  ill  example 
to  a'  the  parish.  Ye  ken,  that  this  vera 
day  the  minister  bade  us  lippento  Pro* 
vidence  in  our  straits,  and  we  wad  ne- 
ver ru  't.  He'll  take  it  very  ill  ofl'your 
hand,  the  setting  of  sic  an  example  on 
the  Lord's  day ;  Uierefore,  Wilhe,  my 
man,  take  his  advice  an'  mine,  and 
lippen  to  Providence  this  time." 

Willie  Candlem  was  oblked  to  com- 
ply, for  who  can  withstand  the  artil- 
lery of  a  woman's  tongue  ?  So  he  put 
up  his  white  mare,  and  went  to  bed 
with  a  heavy  heart;  and  the  next 
morning,  by  break  of  day,  when  ha 
arose  and  looked  out,  behold,  the 
greater  part  of  his  crop  was  gone.— 
"  Ye  may  take  up  your  Providence 
now,  Meggie !  Where's  vour  Provi* 
dence  now  ?    A'  down  tne  water  wi* 
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my  gowl  corn !  Deil  that  you  had 
vour  Providence  and  your  minister 
baith  buckled  on  your  hack !" 

Meggie  answered  him  meekly,  as 
her  duty  and  custom  was — "  O  Wil- 
lie !  dinna  rail  at  Providence,  hut 
down  to  the  meadow-head  and  claim 
first."  Willie  Candlem  took  the  hint, 
salloped  on  his  white  mare  down  to 
Uke  Ettrick  meadows,  over  which  the 
river  spread,  and  they  were  covered 
with  floating  sheaves ;  so  Willie  be- 
gan and  hauled  out,  and  carried  out, 
till  he  had  at  least  six  times  as  much 
oom  as  he  had  lost.  At  length  one 
man  came,  and  another,  but  Willie 
refused  all  participation.  "  Ay,  ye 
may  take  up  your  com  now  where  ye 
can  find  it,  lads,"  said  Willie ;  '<  I 
keppit  nane  bat  my  ain.  Yours  is 
gane  farther  down.     Had  ye  come 
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when  I  came,  ye  might  have  keppit 

it  a'." 

So  Willie  drove  and  drove,  till  the 
stackyard  was  full. — '*  I  think  thecron 
has  tum'd  no  that  ill  out  after  a', 
said  Meggie.—''  I  say,  he's  no  dc  an 
ill  chap,  that  Providence  o'  yours, 
Meggie  ;  he  has  done  unco  weel  at 
this  bout;  but  I  dinna  ken  about 
trusting  him  as  far  every  day." 

William  Bryden  of  Aberlosk  wu 
another  very  singular  man,  but  an 
age  later  than  the  heroes  of  whom  we 
have  been  treating ;  he  was  the  first 
who  introduced  the  draining  of  sheep 
pasture,  which  has  proved  of  such  be- 
nefit to  this  countr}r ;  but  in  all  otfier 
things  he  made  a  point  of  letting  them 
remain  as  God  made  them.  He  cas- 
trated no  males,  weaned  no  lambs, 
and  baptized  no  children. 
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Naples. 

After  the  many  fruitless  appeals 
Which,  in  all  the  agony  of  compunc- 
tion and  penitence,  I  have  addressed 
to  my  father,  and  you  also,  my  once 
partial  second  parent,  it  is  with  inex- 
pressible reluctance  I  again  obtrude 
my  guilt  and  sorrows  upon  those  who 
have,  doubtless,  abanaoned  to  her 
fate  a  creature  they  once  loved  so 
dearlv.  For  myself,  indeed,  I  think 
worlds  would  hardly  have  induced  me 
to  make  this  final  effort,  particularly 
as  it  is  no  longer  dictated  by  that  pure 
spirit  of  contrition  which  gave  birth 
to  every  former  effusion,  but  has  its 
source  m  a  sense  of  impending  pover- 
ty and  Wretchedness.  However,  it  is 
impending  not  on  my  own  guilty  head 
alone,  but  one  far  dearer,  one  too  whom 
disease,  with  rapid  strides,  is  already 
assailing,  and  who  is  equally  unable^ 
to  stru^e  with  the  additional  bur-' 
den  of  pecuniary  distress,  or  to  make 
the  exertions  by  which  he  would  ho- 
nourably have  sought  to  avert  it. 

With  what  honest  nride  would  we 
both  have  exercised  tne  talents  Pro- 
vidence has  blessed,  us  with  for  our 
sautnal  support !  With  what  unutter- 
able humiliation  do  I  address  myself, 
even  to  you,  in  the  character  of  a  beg- 
gar !  But  the  humiliation  is  merited : 
and  something  tells  me  I  must  sab- 
mit  to  moit,  if  I  would  preserve  a  life 


which  is  now  my  all ;  nay,  perhaps  I 
am  destined  to  purchase  by  many  a 
bitter  sacrifice  only  the  saa  satisnc- 
tion  of  closing,  unmolested,  those  eyes, 
which  have  looked  on  me  bat  in  love. 
My  letters  from  Geneva  and  Verona 
to  my  father,  to  yourself,  and  to  Helen, 
some,  if  not  all,  of  which  must  have 
reached  their  destination,  would  suffi- 
ciently prove  that  even  amid  the  smiles 
of  love  and  Nature,  amid  new  semes 
and  new  frtendsi  conscience  was  busy, 
and  the  path  I  had  rashly  chosen  abun- 
dantly strewed  with  thorns ;  but  re- 
morse is  now  absorbed  by  feelings 
more  personal  and  bitter,  by  tortwins 
alarm  for  the  life  of  my  husband,  and 
harassing  solicitude  for  daily  bread. 
An  accident  which  befell  us  on  leaving 
Venice,  cruelly  deprived  us  of  those 
slender  resources,  which,  prudently 
husbanded,  would  have  enabled  as  to 
pass  the  winter  in  decency  and  credit; 
would  have  afibrded  my  Ludovisi  the 
adrice  and  comforts  his  deeUniag 
health  demands,  and  secured  to  him 
the  very  shelter  which  I  now  tnnhle- 
to  see  him  deprived  of. 

I  must  try  to  collect  my  ideas,  and 
give  you  some  coherent  account  of  an 
escape  from  imminent  danger,  amid 
the  first  emotions  of  gratitude  for 
which, we  forgot  that  it  1&  as  beggtfs! 

Finding  no  vessel  llMy,  u  we  had 
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iagn  to  canrej  nt  direct  from  gnidola  cuued  It  to  float  on  iti  y^f— 

■■  Smfka,  inexpoimee  eoni'*  toe  next  gut  of  wind  rdeed  the  mO, 

rith  ttantmj,  to  iadnee  ni  ta  u  it  by  flapping  in  the  wata,  and 

a  the  fl*«  mUa  paMage  back  the  men  inititicaTelr  jnmpipg  at  the 

I  flnoa,  in  the  gondtda  we  had  aame  nwinent  to  the  oppoaite  iida, 

■d  dnring  our  atey,  inalcad  of  our  frail  bark  righted  ere  the  water 

a  boat  of  a  larger  d<Mriptiot] ;  had  time  to  penetrate  into  the  eham- 

■g  aware  rf  the  daiMcr  attend-  ber,  where  we  were  Mated  in  a  atate 

mcb  abatlow  bark*  beyond  the  of  irapriaonmeni,  which  would  ban 

m,  eapedally  when,  a*  in  the  prednded  all  effiirti  fbr  our  own  pm- 

Mir  impnulent  boatmen,  a  nil  lerration,  the  door  b^og  aeddenially 
Md  to  expedite  their  progrew.  '  barricaded  by  onr  baffgage,  and  onr> 

■or  hid  we  cleared  the  anelter  aelTet  weiglied  down  by  heavy  traveU 

1  by  the  iilanda,  than  we  per-  ling  cloaka,  which  nuat  haTe  aecele- 

that  the  day,  alwayi  lowering  rated  onr  ftte. 

agreeable,  twd  become  aquallv ;  On  raadung  Foaina,  we  found  the 

■  hawk'i  eye  with  which  tne  ahore  thnmgcd  wiih  ipectatoia,   «»• 

r  af  the  gondolien  (who  cat  getly  invoking  the  aainti  for  onr  deli- 

tto  me)  watched  the  efEect  of  Tcnnce,  which  they  juatly  eatcwueJ 

id  on  the  tail,  non  led  me  to  afanoat  miraculona,  while  onr  boatmen 

diat  he  waa  by  no  meani  n-  cboee  to  teatily   their   gratitude  by 

at  the  wftty  of  our  poaition.  leaping  on  ahore  the  moment  the  boat 

d  approached  within  about  a  touched  lemt  flrma,  and  drawing  ihdr 

af  a  mile  of  Fntina,  whenmy  koirea  upon  each  other  with  aavaga 


were  conTcrled  into  real  alarm,    fia^t*.      The  additional  eoniWiB 
ested  by  thii  eneonnter,  and  b 
^       f  '■■ffi'SB  *o  caaiL 
ftbefatalnil,  and  the  proper    attendanta,   pmented  onr  being  t 


moua  conteat  which  aroie  be-     crested  by  thii  eneonnter,  and  br 
'     r  iMnng  onr  baggage  to  caaiial 


fee  boatmen  about  the  manage     their 

""     "    *      1,  and  the  proper    atten        .    _  ^   ._ 

o  take  it  down ;  a    flnt  aenifblo  of  the  loaa  we  had  ana* 


impang  to  take  it  down ;  a  flnt  aenifblo  of  the  loaa  we  had  ana*  -^ 

which  the  younger  (who  tained,  in  a  Buada  leather  writing-  X 

Id  of  the  tackle)  piopoaed  pet-  deak  of  Ludoriii't,  which,  [daeed  on 

I  ImiDediately ;  while  bii  ex-  the  top  of  a  pile  of  bnlkiar  padugaat 

t^  thondi  more  phlegmatic  had  nataraily  enoogh  rolled  into  tlw 

Ih  ooodnded  a  long  altercation  water  daring  the  npaet,  ai»d  which, 

■Idr  him,  we  ahonld  in  that  alaa !   contained  the  laat  t«mnaat  of 

UiUy  npaet    With  an  ex-  our  reaoarcea,  frith  the  exceptioB  of 

lof  trnly  demoniac  rage  in  hia  one  ronlaan  of  gold,  whidi  Ludorid 

■d  abaaltitely  itamping  with  had   that  maming  reeeiTed  froae  a 

I  A»  young  man,  whoae  coun-  banker  at  Venice.    Several  nlnabl* 

I  had  been  watcbitig  with  triukela,  aame  UUi,— jn  abort,  all  «• 


h  vay,  thoogh  he  ahould  be  flying,  tbweAire,  to  the  qnay  (when 

d  ftr  it ;  and  before  I  conld  our  gondola  atiU  lay),  I  haildj  elated 

■doviai  (who  had  retired  wiih-  the  waa  we  had  amatained,  and  gjtrad 

,mitw  ftmn  the  driaalii^  rain)  a  reward  to  any  flahennan  who  ahonld 

;  faia  mtopotition,  the  aul  waa  be  fortunate  enough  to  reeow  tibo 

nd  the  boat  upaet  1  priae.    For  the  hmiour  of  Italy,  onr 

L  Ut,  during  the  prerioot  dia.  Vouog  goadolier,  now  thocoo^y  aft* 

,  and  ercn  at  thia  awIU  m<^  tiered,  exclaimed  it  waa  all  hia  unl^ 

I  atrange  paaaiTeneai,  hardly,  and  he  would  plr  near  the  epot  till  niH 

^M  be  dignified  with  the  name  ant,  in  bopea  tttoeacryinglba  Slgnora'a 

■Mion,— J'or  that  impliea  Itap-  acrtoiOi  and  mowing,  at  um  aama  tim^ 

•^y  flnt  and  laat  thought,  by  all  the  aainta,  tMt  if  aoeeinfiil,  ha 


m  horrora  of  what  I  aoppMcd    would  not  toucb  *o  mueh  t 

il«  death,  wai  of  my  ftiber,     trono  of  recompanae.    W«  UiMeved 

tt,  and  bia  bereaTement ;  fiv    two  daya  at  Fuua,  in  the  rain  Mpaa 


Btad  thn*  pladdly  in  a  watery  that  lh«  buoyant  natare  of  the  ol 

p  saw,  whom  I  too  plenty  per-  of  onr  aeareh  night  lead  to  ill  il._ 

wwald  otherwise  precede  me,  very;  and  then  ptooecdad  on  onr  Jour.  ^ 

In  itaelf  a   diapenaation   of  itey,  widi  the  lad  Bwiaatoiwifai,  that 

Bnnn  had,  however,  d<-  onr  loawia  wan  litda  mean  than  aof- 

hvnim.    TheawningoT^  fldont  to  carry  a  to  dw  fhoa  of  «ax 
XXI.  su 
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destination,  Naples,  where,  amid  the  paratory  to  such  an  efibrt,  I  hare 

many  Engliah  usually  resident  during  availed  myself  of  the  kindness  of  the 

the  winter,  Ludovisi  flattered  himself  landlord's  wife,  (a  young  creature, 

with  the  hope  of  procuring  employ-  worthy  of  a  hetter  fate,)  _to  practise 


ment  as  a  teacher  of  Italian,  for  which 
hia  knowledge  of  English  as  well  as 
Fiendh,  peculiarly  qualified  him.  I 
felt  only  anxious  tnat  we  shoidd  reach 
a  southern  climate,  which  I  knew  gave 
him  the  only  chance  for  recovery;  and 
beyond  that,  I  durst  not  look  into  a 
futurity,  dark  enough  to  appal  one 
more  inured  to  misfortune. 

A  sea  vo)^age  from  Leghorn  to  Na- 
ples, while  it  saved  much  fatigue,  di- 
minished expense  also ;  and  I  found 
myself  able,  on  reaching  this  lovely 
dty,  to  procure  for  my  dear  invalid 
the  temporary  comfort,  at  least,  of  a 
dieerful  and  indeed  elegant,  though 
small,  lodging,  on  the  Chiaija,  at  a 
moderate  rate,  the  swarm  of  winter 
birds  of  passsgc  not  being  yet  expect- 
ed for  a  couple  of  months.    This  dr- 
eumstance,  nowever,  though  thus  in 
one  respect  beneficial,  proved  an  ob- 
stade  to  his  finding  the  employment 
lie  expected,  until  increasing  illness 
.  made  nim  hardly  equal  to  the  task ; 
his  few  scholars  he  is  now  obliged 
wholly  to  relinquish,  and  our  land- 
lord, a  ferocious  looking  French  offi- 
eer,  formerly  in  the  service  of  Murat, 
whose  very  vdce  in  the  anti-chamber 
makes  me  tremble,  has  more  than 
once  threatened  to  turn  us  into  the 
street,  if  I  csnnot,  within  a  short  time, 
laise  a  sum  equal  in  value  to  the  fur- 
niture of  the  apartment  occupied  by 
my  poor  husband;  the  fetal  mslady 
under  which  he  suffers,  being  oonsi- 
dered  in  this  country  nearly  in  the 
light  of  a  plague.    By  the  sale  of  my 
watdi,  ana  of  every  thing  I  possessed, 
I  have  hitherto  been  ame  to  provide 
neeessaries,  though   not,   alas !    one 
luxury,  for  my  desr  sufi^rer ;  but  how 
to  raise  the  sum  demanded  by  the 
landlord,  I  cannot  even  conjecture, 
imless  this  last  appeal  to  the  huma- 
rAty,  if  not  the  afrection,  of  my  Eng- 
lidi  friends  should  be  blest  with  suc- 
cess. I  have  besought  forbearance  till 
I  can  learn  its  result;  but  hope,  long 
long  deferred,  has  slmost  oessed  to 
▼int  my  sad  hesrt,  and  I  must  look  to 
Heaven  and  my  own  exertions  for  a 
substitute  in  case  of  failure. 

To  teach  singing  among  my  coun- 
trywomen has  presented  itself  as  a  pos- 
sible source  oTsubsiBtence ;  and,  pre- 


at  her  instrument  the  half-fergotten 
strains  of  my  happier  days.  But  never 
did  the  Song  of  Zion  by  the  waters  of 
Babylon  more  cruelly  awaken  the  sor- 
rows of  the  Jewish  exile,  than  every 
once-loved  note  revives  mine.    I  dare 
not,  in  my  present  situation,  when  so 
much  is  required  of  me,  weaken  my 
mind  by  inciulging  in  one  well-known 
mdody.    I  have  therefore  procured 
the   music   of   the    reigning  opera, 
through  the  acquaintance  of  my  host 
with  the  underlings  of  the  theatre ; 
and  by  making  myself  familiar  with 
it,  hope  to  render  my  services  ss  a 
mistress  more  acceptable  to  the  daugh- 
ters of  fashion.  Do  not  think,  my  ns- 
temal  friend,  that  the  tear  which  blots 
this  line  is  the  offspring  of  a  pride 
which  suits  not  with  my  faUen  condi- 
tion.   It  flowed  for  the  master  of  He- 
ron's Court,  when  he  shall  learn  that 
she  whom  he  educated  to  soothe  and 
dignify  his  retreat,  is  an  hirelinc  to 
those  whom  fete  had  destined  for  ner 
equals.  But  a  change  of  name  has  al- 
retLdy  been  adopted,  to  aave  the  feel- 
ings of  two  equally  andent  families ; 
and  should  my  pupils  even  suspect  me 
to  be  English,  in  spite  of  my  fluent 
Italian,  I  bless  the  sedudon  of  my 
flmrmer  life^  which  makes  it  imposable 
fer  any  one  to  recognise  me.     Did  I 
think  there  was  in  Ni4>les  a  single 
soul  to  whom  even  the  name  of  Sel- 
wyn  was  knovm,  methinks  my  heart 
would  fail  me.  But  to  procure  skilful 
attendance  and  undiminished  tran- 
quillity for  him  who  lies  in  the  next 
room,  dependent  on  my  exertions,  sup- 
presdng  every  complamt,  grateftil  for 
every  attention,  reproaching  himself 
for  every  tear  I  cannot  hide,  thinking 
on  a  bed  of  sufibring  of  me  alone — 
what  is  there,  within  the  compass  of 
posdbility,  that  I  would  not  endure  ? 
My  landlord  has  just  sent  me  word 
that  ne  can  hardly  allow  the  delay  re- 
quested for  an  answer  from  England, 
as  he  has  various  advantageous  oflers 
for  his  house.  Unfit  as  Ludovid  is  fer 
removal,  I  would  leave  this  cmd  man's 
roof  to-day>  but  we  are  detuned  as 
hostages  till  the  90  scud!  demanded 
for  the  bed  famiture  are  paid. 

For  the  love  of  God  whom  you 
serve,  Mr  Trevor,  deny  me  not  the 


] 
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w.wiiidi  will  buy  my  huabuid's 
§m1  life,  or  peaoeftu  death.  I 
lilloBe  anotber  pott. 
^  tell  mj  father  any  of  this 
•lory^  do  it  gently^  for  he  uaed 
tender-hearted^  and  I  have  aeen 
I  qufyer,  and  his  eves  fill  with 
il  a  beggar's  tale.  If  he  can  bear 
nrtion  of  my  name>  tell  him  he 
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would  not  know  the  fooUfek^  Ikh^ 
hearted  Constanee  who  ofibndad  uUa^ 
in  the  iorlam,  care-worn  being  w1m> 
now  writea;  and  when  all  is  orer^  tad 
I  join  mw  husband  in  the  haven  of 
reat,  watch  over  the  solitary  old  man, 
and  be  "  unto  him  as  a  danghter,"  in 
the  room  of  her  who  was  hhi  and  your 

CONSTAMCI. 
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kti  found  her !  She  has  been 
ftel — ^in  uiy  arms ;  and  is  now, 
I  write,  witn  her  husband,  once 
nder  the  protection  of  my  pater- 
di-  Bless  God  with  me,  Trevor, 
di  a  termination  to  months  of 
m,  and  at  last  intolerable  sns- 

Aas  reunion  of  three  erring  hu- 
dbgs>  purchased,  as  it  has  been, 
inaite  suffering,  and  hallowed 
it&al  forgiveness,  is  not,  as  ro- 
writers  would  love  to  pourtrav 
CMS  of  unmingled  ioy,  for  whicA 
«fr  world  is  not  the  place.  No, 
r ;  it  has  been  attended  with  dr- 
neea  humiliating  and  painful- 
been  sanctified  with  tears  of  pe- 
»— it  is  destined  ere  long  to  be 
Hd  by  the  removal  of  perhaps 
Ml  gmlty  of  the  lone  estranged 
nd  must  ever  tinge  the  remain- 
JB  of  die  survivors  with  a  me- 
h,  aalutary,  I  hope,  to  their  im« 
imterests. 

U  collect  mjT  thoughts,  and  re- 
Iat0»  if  possible,  for  your  bene- 
hcmrt,  circumstances  which  I  yet 
B  lorepeat,  to  fix  my  own  beuef 
Mm  It  is  now  three  days  (par- 
ity Trevor— sooner  I  could  not 
t Constance  of  a  word  or  look, 
you)  since  mj  worthy  Hamp- 
ha  son  of  m^  mufortunes  and  of 
option,  havmg  arranged  a  party 
nme  young  finlends  for  passing 
^1  on  Vesuvius,  (an  expedition 
idi  my  strength  was  uneqoal,) 
a  aarly  in  the  morning ;  exnort- 
I  to  divert  the  period  of  his  nn- 
ajwence  by  a  visit  to  the  theatre 
a  Carloa,  rendered  doubly  at- 
la  by  its  brilliant  illumination 
Mor  of  some  royal  birth-dav, 
f  tfie  debut  of  a  new  female 
)  hastily  brought  forward  to  re* 
hr  thi«  one  occasion,  the  famous 


CoUnrand,  suddenly  taken  ill.  I  have 
often  mentioned  to  you  my  repugMBoa 
to  ezpoae  myself,  since  mv  mMbru 
tune,  to  the  panga  inflieted  by  musie, 
and  my  conseouent  avoidaoee  o£  the 
theatre ;  yet  the  sense  of  lonaliMSB, 
and  an  impulM  which  I  then  T^^iftimk 
for  curioaity,  impelled  me  to  listen  to 
the  advice  of  Hampden,  and  the  sab- 
sequent  entreaties  of  Pierre,  who  ofi. 
dously  laid  down  befbre  me  the  key, 
which  we  can  at  all  tiaiea  eommaad, 
of  the  abaent  Count  L— 'a  box,  ooe 
admirably  situated  ftr  enjoying  tiM 
far-famed  splendours  of  the  fllnminai 
tion. 

When  I  amved  at  the  hoaa^  the 
fine  coup  d^eeU  of  the  thwiaand  wax 
candlea,  and  of  the  (on  theaeoeeaaieDa 
only  ^  fnlUressed  audience,  waaaban- 
dantly  brilliant;  ao  mueh  ao,  tiMhad, 
that  ibtcoeeing  the  painful  eAet  the 
gUre  woald  ere  kog  prodaee,  oa  eyaa 
long-umiaed  to aadi  speetadesy  I,aBit 
were  pniphetieally,  enjoined  Fiem  to 
detain  the  carriage,  and  be  himaalf  in 
dose  attendance  near  the  boix  door. 
After  gtnnff  a  few  minatea  oa  the  ne 
pUu  uUrm  tf  what  can  be  aehiaved  1^ 
the  combination  of  li^t  and  jdldiQg 
on  unqueationably  the  finest  Theate 
in  Europe,  I  leaned  bade  in  tlie  bo^ 
drawing  the  curtain  partially  bafiaa 
me ;  I  sank  into  a  reverie,  firon  wUdi 
I  waa  awakenedby  the  thuadenof  the 
orcheatza.  An  overture  of  ■— *^*fTr 
soiiit  by  BioaBini,^ve  me  aanlm^ 
pleasare,  as  with  inatnuneatal  anaie 
I  have  no  quarrel ;  bat  at  ita  cion  I 
again  withdrew  into  my  eomer,  widi 
nameless  feelingi  of  drwdoa  her  omu 
aceoont  and  mine,  of  the  appoaranoa 
of  the  trembling  novioe,  never  beina 
on  any  stage,  and  now  about  to  ea- 
counter  the  moat  critical  and  ftnaida* 
Ue  audience  in  Earoae.  Psab  of  ap- 
plause, deafening  and  reilanytoi^aai^ 
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nmnoed  her  entrance :  I  Inrtinctlvcly  at  once  penetimted  into  tlie  n^me  of 
ahrank  hack;  they  anheided  into 
hreathlesa  atillueas,  and,  TreTor,  pic- 
ture, if  you  can,  a  father's  feelings, 
when,  in  the  few  tremhling,  yet  power- 
ful notes  of  a  Toice  scarce  paralleled 


the  case,  and  appeared  to  me  inspired 
with  superhuman  wisdom;  when,  de» 
sistingfrom  all  endeayoun  to  recall  her 
again  to  recollection,  he  hastily  pre- 
pared to  remove  her  from  the  nested 
in  Italy,  I  recognised  the  accents  of    and  crowded  apartment  to  my  carri^ 


my  daughter ! 

By  a  desperate  cfibrt  of  courage,  I 
looked  up :  the  sounds  had  ceased ;  my 
child  lay  senseless  on  the  stage,  and 


in  which  he  proposed  accompanying 
her,  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  my 
avoiding  the  excitement  of  past  emo- 
tion on  ner  return  to  sensibility.  Lift- 


one  strong  expression  of  pity  and  sym-     ing  her  gently  in  his  arms,  he  bore  her 
pathy  pervaded  the  vast  concourse  of    down  a  private  staircase,  leading  from 
spectatora.  A  piercing  cry,  which  they     the  acton'  part  of  the  house,  and  dapo- 
"  '     "  "  sited  her  in  the  carriage,  bidding  the 

coachman  drive  slowly,  that  Pierre  and 
I  might  have  time  to  precede  them, 
and  secure  female  attendance.  Pierre 
requested  admission  into  the  landlady's 
own  apartment  on  the  ground  floor, 
mine  oeing,  as  usual,  some  stories 


tell  me  I  uttered,  drew  all  eyes  to- 
wards me,  and  fortunately  attracted 
Pierre,  with  whose  support  I  was  en- 
abled to  rush  forward  towards  the 
dressing-room,  to  which  my  child  had 
been  removed.  In  passing  through  the 
crowd,  (the  more  immense  from  its 


being  a  gratuitous  represenUtion,)  I  of    high ;  and  the  bed  being  fortunately  m 
course  experienced  many  obstacles ;     an  alcove,  I  could  avail  myself  of  that 

concealment  to  remain  in  the  room, 
without  absolutely  transgressing  the 
mod  Doctor's  orders.  As  he  bore  mj 
daughter  in,  I  could  see  her  long  di- 
shevelled hair  sweeping  the  ground, 
her  tinsel  finery  contrasting  atrangely 
with  her  pale  cheeks  and  inanimate 
form.  The  fresh  air,  and  motion  of 
the  carriaffe,  had  partially  restored  her, 
but  even  me  light  of  the  one  dim  lamp 
was  too  much  for  her,  and  I  availed 
myself  of  her  again  closing  her  eyea, 
to  seise  a  momentary  glance  at  my 
anffering  duld.  She  looked  some  years 
older  than  when  we  parted ;  and  thin 
and  pale  as  she  now  was,  her  likeneas 
to  Madame  de  Preville  had  ao  increa- 


but  my  distracted  air,  and  the  unoon- 
adoua  exclamation  of  ''Mia  figlia!" 
which  nature  forced  out,  was  irresist- 
ible; and  the  good-natured  Italiana 
made  way  for  me  on  all  sides,  with 
•magical  celerity.  "  £  suo  padre,"  I 
■heard  as  in  a  dream,  whispered  along 
the  benches;  and  my  glased  eyes 
caught,  as  they  roved  wildly  over  the 
crowded  pit,  tean  on 'the  bronzed 
cheek  of  manv  a  swarthy  Laszarone. 
I  found  myself,  I  know  not  how,  in 
that  strange  region  of  splendid  misery, 
the  green-room,  and,  surrounded  by  a 
motley  ^roupe  of  goddesses,  demons^ 
and  nines,  I  saw  my  Constance,  on 
whose  bewildered  faculties  consdoua- 


nesa  had  only  partially  dawned  to  be    aed,  that  fancy  transported  me  in  an  in- 
again  put  to  flight  by  the  apparition    stant  to  my  nnt  interview  with  her,  at 


Geneva,  in  a  wretched  apartment,  aome- 
thing  similar  to  that  we  now  occupied. 
A  keen  glance  fhnn  the  physician 
warned  me  to  retreat,  and  my  daughter, 
looking  wildly  around,  asked  where  she 
Starting  suddenly  up  in  the  bed. 


was. 


of  her  father ! 

Every  other  feeling  was  absorbed  in 
joy  for  having  found,  and  dread  of 
again  losing  my  child ;  and  wholly  un- 
conscious of  the  presence  of  a  few  pri- 
■vile^  individuals,  (who,  a  substitute 
•having  been  provided  and  the  piece 
resumed,  alone  remained,)  I  knelt  be- 
fore her,  and  caUed  her  in  vain  by 
efery  tender  and  endearing  epithet. 
In  my  parental  agony,  I  looked  round 
amid  the  groupe  for  something  more 
efficient  than  the  sympathy  which 
moistened  every  eye ;  and  I  hailed,  aa  ^ 

an  angel  from  ueaven,  the  entrance  of    her  she  waa  with  none  but 
a  judicious  physician,  whom  the  re-     "  Friends !"  repeated  she  in  Italian, 


ahe  exclaimed,  "  Vou  nave  not  smdy 
been  barbarous  enough  to  remoye  my 
husband,  after  I  have  broken  my  heart, 
and  diagraced  my  family,  to  pvurdiaae 
peace  for  his  last  momenta !" 

The  good  Doctor,  though  not  exactly 
comprehending  her  meaning;,  entreat- 
ed her  to  compose  herself,  and  assured 


port  of  the  interesting  circumstances 

connected  with  the  illness  of  the  beUa 

prima  donma,  brought  into  the  apart- 

ifieat*  He,  wiihoiu  t  single  question. 


it  ia  long,  long  aince  I  had  any." 
The  Doctor,  much  moved,  niged  her, 
for  the  sake  of  all  she  loved,  to  rndes- 
your  to  procure  a  little  alcep;  on  whkh, 


tm*y              Setm^m  m  Beartk  ^a  DtMgUer.    Oap.  ril.  US 

l(ifaMrtfa«iip,iheMU— "No;  I  CoiMtanae?"  exclafancd  I,  In  UUaw 

hB«»ilepta£rMdf,  andhmda  ibaiige  imm  of  wml;  yet  iniid  mydnp  »• 

iiww      I  dmtDt  I  Mw  017  fhtbe^-  gntt,  there  came  a  lootluag  vnr  mj 

8iidi  a  ftiher  1"  oidaliiftd  die,  cU»<  ifdri^  when  I  foand  I  haa  not  bcaa 

iag  ba  handi ;  and  then  twnhig  win  BflgUeted  br  in  j  child.    TIm  a^b> 

bnpKMfbb  patbo*  to  the  atnnger  liatiini  wUeh  followed  wu  btief,  ia> 

hiAmlKr,  diewhiapmdinltaliaa,—  coherent,  and  intenvpted  by  maiT 

"  Lo  conoaoete  tigDore  qneato  padre  tean.    Saffice  it  U  ht,  our  mntoal 

Ae  ho  nccUo  i"  efibrta  at  recoDciliation  liad  bMO  frna> 

TUaideanemiDgtoodiatreMliwta  tnted  with  demoniac  iiignniiq>.    Hy 

bepennitted  to  take  bold  of  her  mmd,  parental e|dille,enclodngremittaneei^ 

the  phyiidan  euitimuly  aMured  her,  left  at  the  London  banks'B,  and  taken 

ibal  tlua  dear  father  wai  really  in  from  thence  in  my  daogfatcr'a  name, 

Naplea,  bnt  that  actoated  by  a  deaire  bad  neTer  reached  ber;  and  with  die 

for  bv  leeareiy,  he  had  left  ber  to  angniih  of  ber  wounded  endrit,  deep 

hie  cue  aa  a  medical  man,  till  ihe  pecuniarr  datrcaa  had  lattetlT  mii^ba 

dmdd  be  better  aUe  to  bear  m  afikd-  tte  eotroolng  pcuaoD.    The  heiduaf 

iag  an  interview.  Ludoriii,  ever  (ncariona,  bad  mnk 

She  riiook  ber  head  incrednknuJy.  under  the  aconranlaied  piewaie,  and 


had  my  den  fttber  been  in  Naplea,  aii^  at  the  expenie  of  an  ezMlioa  M 

be  wowd  not  have  left  bia  diild  to  which  body  and  mbid  proved  oliko 

Btrangen,   even  eompaerionate   one*  uneqnai,  the  peace  of  bi»iaitme«aMlg. 

Uke  yoondf."    Art  contd  no  longer  How  did  my  neart  Ueed  lo  b«r  iIm 

atn^^  with  nature ;— the  good  Do^  inenetnal  itrng^  bia  pnod  yet  ges- 

tor  icaigned  the  conleat,  and  withdraw-  tie  ipirit  bad  w^ed  win  mimrtiinot 

fug  to  a  window,  left  me  at  liberty  to  hia  onworthy  treatment  from  hie  i^ 

nwi  into  mvdaoghtei'i  arm*.  "Yea,  lativea;  hia  landaUe  eSbrta  to  ena 

Conatanee,    I  exclaimed,  "  yoor  f^  anbdatenoe;  hit  rea^^iation  under  dl 

tber  u  here,  and  never  again  to  quit  Mve  hia  wife'e  cnBiiriiuia;  and, '  '' 

hia  diild)"— ^he  waa  too  mach  ex-  \y,  the  berbaiiWof  hiabiidlard, 

hanated  for  word* ;  her  tean  Sowed  hia  fatal  malaay  being  in  ItaJh 

mlelly  apon  mj  boeom,  and  now  and  garded  la  little  abort  ctf  a  peetrf 

tnenaconvDlilveprewareaatlifledme  reftued  to  permit  him  to  breathe  hie 

that  abe  had  not  relapeed  into  inaen-  laat  under  hia  roof,  wilhont  the  ad- 

rfbOltr.    I  qtoke  to  aer  in  the  fond-  vance  of  a  aom,  to  raiae  wbieh,  my 

It  ana  moat  loothing  temu,  auoring  timid  Conatanee  braved  the  barraraof 


_   r  ttt  ny  imboanded   fb^veneaa,  a  pablic  exhibitlan.    All  thia  I  y. 

and  wf^*rf'r^  afibction,  and  appealing  thered  from  tbe  trembling  llpi  irf  tlw 

to  the  proof  I  had  given  of  bodi,  by  tendereat  of  wivea,miiHled  withftnd 

fbOewing  ber  fiwtnepa  nearly  from  rtgreta  that  our  m«eai»  had  bMB 

oneeDdnBtnopetotheoiher.  "Yon  thutcniellydeftrTed;  anafaintdioa^ 

wen  alwaya  good  and  kind,"  mnr-  ardent  hopea,  that  the  n 

nmredibe;  "and  I  thought  you  mtut  floeuoe  ofjoymigbtei 


B  your  ving.  "Letiiahaatenmy&tber,''BBid 
pease  w»u  any  mm  anoa,  lor  that  *he,"andcommullicatetomyhaiband 
yon  bad  renoBDced  me  for  ever,  and    the  arrival  of  tbe  parent,  u 


The  weak  etale  of  the  invalid,  b0«B 


than,  aa  your 

tareepted,  anil 


and  their  nuroe  diled  up  hanition  bad  given  place,  dwing  fair 

vj  Hw  maehinationi  of  my  unworthy  recital,  to  a  feveriih  Ate  of'«nlt»> 

Mter,  and  her  infrmona  k»  ;   antl  tion,  reqiieeted  tlie  good  Doelar,  iriw 

lAeo  I  lodwd  on  the  ravagea  wbidi,  ttiU  remained  in  the  hoOK,  to  aoMB- 

butftr  ihem,  1  might  long  alnoe  have  panyandaaibtheriDtlMMiftofp>o> 

nerted,  I  felt  that  to  fixgire  then  Panng  LndoviM  fer  my  appearance. 

wew  waa  beyond  my  power.  Xmiapa  lo  aave  ber  hvmid'a  tmA- 

"  Did  yon  tfan  Witt*  ID  dK,  ■;  ^p.  Uh  frolMbly  ftul  ^A^Mk 
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the  bare  suBpicioo  of  the  theatrical  CoQstance'a  fiiyourite  ipaiiiel  fiiwiiii^ 

engagement  would  have  inflicted,  ehe  on  me,  seemed  to  divine  and  oongiat 

had  feigned  on  this  occaiion  to  yield  tolate  me  on  the  pleaaing  intdligenoe. 

to  hia  ofiten  repeated  entreaties,  that  All  in  the  meture  rooke  of  reeoncllia- 

ahe  nuiild  gratify  him  by  once  eiHoy-  tion  and  or  joy.  With  what  protrad* 

ing  the  penormanoet  of  San  Carioa ;  ed  miaery  must  the  g^oal  deeay  of 

te  whum  the  rarely  ocemriog  aplen*  theae  bnght  viiiona  have  been  al« 

dour  of  the  illominationy  and  the  free  tended ! 

admiaalon  of  ihia  erening,  affbrded  From  this  painful  reflectioQ  I  waa 

hjor  an  obrioas  pretext.    The  wife  of  aroused  by  what  waa  paaaing  In  the 

her  kndlord  (who  has  done  all  in  her  adjoining  chamber,  ihe  thinneaa  of 

power  to  atone  for  her  huaband'a  bru-  the  partition  permitting  even  the  fee» 

talitv)  had  paved  the  way,  by  her  pro-  ble  tones  of  Ludoviai  to  reach  my  ear. 

posai  in  the  presence,  of  Ludoviai,  and  Hia  eager  welcome  of  hia  wife,  and 

waa  to,  be  Conatance'a  companion  to  tender  oonfeasion,  how  much  hor  ab« 

the  theatre.     The  tender  husband  aenoe  had  been  fdt,  aufficed  to  prove 

joylkdly  hailed  hia  wife'a  aolitary  ac*  that,  amid  miich  of  auflSbrinffy  mutual 

qnieaoence,  in  hia  frequent  endeavoura  love  still  lent  ita  powtffuT  oordiaL 

to  rdaz  the  irkaomencH  of  her  con-  Conatanceapdcecheofiillyimd  briefly, 

finement ;  and  till  the  uaual  hour  ar-  mentioning  her  introduction  at  San 

rived  fbrdoaing  the  theatre,  he  would  Carlos  to  a  good  old  medico,  whohad 

remain  in  fond  enjoyment  of  her  fim*  kindly  attended  her  home,  requested, 

ded  gratification.     That  hour  waa,  in  hia  name,  permiaaion  to  pay  hia 

however,  now  fiat  approaching,  and  respects  to  her  nusband,  in  wmwe  die* 

to  obviate  all  uneasiness  to  the  dear  order  he  professed  himself  pecuUarlv 

invalid,  Conatanee  waa  anxioua  to  aet  experienced.     The  invalid  aaaentco, 

out,  accompanied  by  the  physician,  and  my  companion  left  the  room,  to 

whom,  as  her  eaoort  ihmi  the  theatre,  fonn  hia  judgment  on  the  atate  ef 

and  aa  a  man  of  rareprofeaaional  akiU,  one^  on  whoae  recovery  all  my  hopea 

ahe  would  introduce  to  LudoviaL  The  of  human  happineaa  aeemed  now  cen* 

good  Doctor  entered  with  akcrity  into  tered. 

me  propoasL    The  intereating  atonr  He  returned  ere  long,  and  thron|^ 

of  my  uaughter  excited  hia  heartfelt  hia  aaaumed  air  of  eheeirlblneaa^  I 

aympathy,  and  drew  tears,  apparenUy  clearly  diacemed  that  fear  pndomina- 

no  atrangers  there,  down  hia  furrowed  ted  over  hope.    He,  however,  pteacn- 

ehede.    We  drove  to  a  neat,  though  bed  fbr  botn  patienta,  (indudii^  Con- 

amall  lodging^,  on  the  Chia^a,  usnaUy  stance  in  his  positive  inunctions  of* 

preferred  ny  invalida  for  ita  dieerful  quiet  repoae  for  thia  night  at  leaal^ 

situation,  and  aouthem  ezpoaure,—  ereJjudoviaiahouldbemMeacquaint- 

diough  Uie  sea  breeaes  viait  it  too  ed  with  my  arrival  at  Naidea,)  and 

flreely  to  render  it  in  all  reaoecta  advi-  benevdently  undertaking  himaelf  the 

aabie.     Cooatance,    trembling  widi  taak  of  preparaticii  on  the  following 

compficated  emotiona,  usherad   the  morning,  he  left  the  house,  ***Hi^th; 

ph^rndan  and  myself  into  the  little  on  carrving  me  off  with  him  to  ny 

aitdng-room,  which  ahe  had  adorned,  own  lodginga,  where,  I  need  not  t^ 

in  the  better  state  of  her  flnanoea,  with  you,aleepwaaaatrangertomypfllow. 

many  little  Ensliah  refinementa;—  Under  the  anapieea  of  the  good me- 

while  ahe  heradf  flew  to  njoin  her  dioo,  our  guardian  genina,  nd  amid 

hnaband,  after  a  separation  of  a  few  the  heartfelt  congratulatioiia  of  my 

hours,  the  only  one  ibr  many  wedn.  adopted  aon  Hampden,  next  moni^g 

Hie  first  otjject  which  invited  my  saw  united.  In  tearful  joy,  three  hn« 

attention  in  the  little  parlour,  wasmy  man  bdngs,  estranged  by  enror  and 

own  picture,  done  from  memory,  but  misfortune,  but,  as  you  tndy  predict- 


dcgree  of  resemblance,    ed,  not  the  leaa  dear  to  eadi  other  fat 
which  strode  my  companion  aa  fbrci-    anch  invduntary  alienatioQ.    I  fbond 


Uty aa-lt affi?eted mya^f.  Ithadbcen  Lndovin,  aa  I  had  ever  found  him. 
done  in  tboae  hapoier  daya  of  recent'  mild,  in^noua,  and  amiable;  fUl 
•aparation,  when  nope  predominated    of  eontrition  fbr  a  at^i  whidi  he 


in  my  danghter^a  breast ;  for  I  waa  aidera  hia  diaadution  almoat : 

rcnieamted,  ritting  in  my  favourite  to  expiate.  Cooatanoedivideaheri 

aibonr,  an  open  letter  in  my  hand,  and  eyeabetwcen  a  newlv  found  ■»> 

wkUh  i  WM  eagerly  penning,  while  rent,  and  tbe  hudMod  ahe  ticmmes 
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irbQe  the  ph^sicuiii  and  Hamp- 
Miperiorbemgi,  hover  around 
1  eater  with  the  liveliest  inte- 
o  the  feeUngs  of  all. 
pb jrieian  reoommenda  that  the 
dieald  remove  hut  once,  and 
%  the  country;  and  having  a 
r  ef  the  same  profession  setued 
■noli,  is  to  make  interest  for 
ion  under  his  friendly  roof  for 
ir  invalid,  who  will  Uius  have 


the  henefit  of  the  hourly  attention  his 
weak  state  demands.  Glad  we  shall 
sJl  be  to  escape  from  the  tumult  and 
noise  of  N^aples,  where  nothing  seema 
to  sjrmpathize  with  sickness  and  mi** 
ferin^  and  which  teems  with  ptinfiil 
associations  to  us  alL 

Adieu— I  will  not  lose  a  poet. 
Yours,  &€. 


CHAPTEa  VIII. 

W.  Hampden  to  his  Sister. 


riKo    thus,  my  dear    Fanny, 
fa  my  friend  Selwyn's  own 
idated  to  you  the  extraordi- 
Arenmstances  which  led  to  a 
g  with  his  long  lost  daughter, 
IT  you  will  expect  me  to  say 
ling  of  the  fugitives  who  have 
t  length  rewarded  our  anxious 
mssing  pursuit, 
lofisi,  at  whose  bed-side  I  now 
ij  turn  with  his  other  anxious 
iBtSy  is,  in    truth,  the   most 
le  invalid  I  ever  met  with  ;  and 
adently  of  the  inestimable  va- 
!  his  fife  to  Selwyn  and  his 
tet,  I  feel  a  personal  interest  in 
iQifery,  which,  I  wish  to  God,  I 
more  rationallv  indulge.    But 
tbdy,  I  fear,  is  bevond  the  reach 
man  skill ;  and  the  resignation 
senity  with  which  he  contem- 
the  termination  of  a  life  so  re- 
endeared  to  him,  are  truly  ad- 
be  All  his  anxieties  seem  to  re- 
bk  wife ;  and  now  that  she  is 
Bed  to  the  arms  of  that  parent 
Hiom  he  has  so  long  estranged 
e  appears  to  have  no  desire  to 
f  an  existence  which  he  thinks 
mterfere  with  the  devotion  of 
tore  life  to  filial  duty. 
Snr  my  fair  vision  of  Covigliaio, 
Impses  I  have  since  had  of  her, 
leen  little  less  hurried  and  un- 
tctory ;  but  they  have  sufficed  to 
fieravages  that  grief  and  anxiety 
Mike  on  the  loveliest  face  and 
iie  worid  ever  exhibited.    But 
they  are  still ;  and  doub^  in- 
BR  to  one  who  knows  so  well 


what  has  robbed  the  cheek  of  its  roees, 
and  the  step  of  its  elaatidty* 

Selwyn  sits  and  gazea  on  her,  as  if 
to  indemnify  him  for  months  of  pri- 
vation; ana  when  I  compel  him  to 
breathe  the  air,  finda  every  other  to- 
pic of  conversation  impracticable. 
Such  are  the  &scinations  m  this  inte» 
resting  £imily,  that  I  listen  with  an 
interest  astonishing  to  myielf,  when 
I  consider  that  a  few  months  ago 
their  existence  was  unknown  to  me. 

Independently  of  the  fortunate  man- 
ner  in  which  my  intended  visit  t» 
Vesuvius  unconsciously  operated  hi 
bringiug  about  Her  reunion  with  her 
father,  I  had,  on  the  same  eventftil 
evening,  rather  a  more  direct,  though 
still  invduntary  ahare,  in  procuring 
for  her  a  gratification  at  any  other 
time  invaluable;  and  even  now, 
though  absorbed  in  more  overwhelm- 
ing feelhigs,  abundanUy  appreciated* 

I  must  give  you  the  deudl  of  thie 
nocturnal  adventure,  the  heroine  of 
which  is  young,  fair,  and  an  English- 
woman ;  with  whom,  however,  I  am 
not  yet  in  love,  nor  likely  so  to  be. 

I  think  I  wrote  to  you  that  Vesu- 
vius (kindly  fulfilling  the  prognoetiea 
of  the  gooa  foUcs  of  Genoa)  selected 
the  very  evening  after  our  arrival,  t& 
get  up,  for  our  special  benefit,  one  of 
those  leepectable  minor  eruptions, 
which,  while  they  gratify  the  cnrkm- 
ty,  and  excite  the  admiratkm  of  the 
traveller,  make  no  painful  demand* 
on  his  sympathy,  for  ravaged  fielde 
and  desolated  villages.  Hannlcis^ 
however,  as  was  the  present  ebullition 
in  these  respects,  it  was  sufficiently 
formidable  to  fMnd,  for  several- days; 
all  approach  to  the  mountam,  the  per* 
petual  exploekms  and  diadiirffK  ^ 
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red-hot  stonei  having  proved  nearly 
fatal  to  a  party  of  our  headstrong 
eouBtrymen,  who,  in  dirfiance  of  the 
guides,  attempted  the  ascent  No 
sooner,  however,  was  it  pronounced 
consistent  with  perfect  safety,  hy  Sal- 
vatore,  Uie  experienced  ''  old  man  of 
the  mountain,  than  k  more  rational 
set  of  Englislunen,  myself  among  the 
number,  determined  to  pass  the  night 
amid  the  horrid  magnificence  of  a 
scene,  which,  ^and  even  by  day, 
had,  for  some  n^^hts  past,  tantalized 
us  from  the  windows  of  our  hotel, 
with  its  distant  sublimity. 

Having  fixed  our  day,  and  made  all 
the  necessary  arrangements,  we  were 
not  to  be  diverted  from  our  purpose 
by  the  puny  splendours  of  San  Car- 
los, particularly  as  we  knew  it  would 
ioon  again  be  illuminated  with  equal 
or  greater  brilliancy,  in  honour  of  a 
foreign   prince    shortly   expected  in 
Napks.    In  the  hope,  however,  that 
•   Selwyn  would  profit  by  my  absence, 
to  break  the  spell  whicn  had  so  lonjp; 
bamshed  him  from  the  theatre,  I  left 
him  in  high  spirits,  to  join  my  com- 
panions at  a  different  hotel.    Finding 
them,  in  consequepoe  of  some  misun- 
derstanding, as  I  suppcwed,  already  off 
for  the  mountain,  I  hastily  jumped  into 
one  of  the  light  cabriolets,  perpetually 
pl3riog  in  the  streets  of  Naples ;  and  in 
nopes  of  overtaking  them,  desired  the 
driver  to  follow,  as  speedily  as  possi- 
ble, on  the  road  to  Resina,  the  village 
where  guides  and  mules  are  procured 
for  the  ascent.    After  driving  rapidly 
about  a  couple  of  miles  along  the 
smooth  excellent  road  leading  to  the 
royal  palace  of  Portici,  my  ear  was 
struck  with  a  sound  resembling  faint 
groans;  but  on  mentioning  the  cir- 
cumstance to  my  driver,  and  asking 
if  he  had  also  hoird  them,  he  replied 
in  the  negative, — and  after  listening 
in  vain  for  a  few  minutes,  drove  brisk- 
ly on.    During  this  momentary  halt, 
we  had  heard  a  carriage  rolling  with 
extreme  rapidity  before  us,  and  natu- 
nlly  concluding  it  to  contain  the  rest 
of  my  party,  we  pressed  on  to  over- 
tike  them.    When,  however,  we  got 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  vehicle  iu 

Question,  (an  open  German  barouche, 
sw  dose  carriages  being  even  at  this 
aeason  used  here,)  we  both  perceived, 
to  our  infinite  surprise,  by  the  dim 
light  of  a  very  infimt  moon,  that  the 
coich'box  WBM  vacant,  and  the  horses 
impceediag  with  more  than  KeapoU- 


tan  velocity,  entirely  of  their  own 
cord.  Our  next  anxiety  was  tiie  paa- 
sengers,  whose  feeUngs,  if  females 
especially,  were  not  to  be  envied ;  and 
perceiving  that  the  speed  with  which 
we  followed,  had  the  usual  efiftct  of 
accelerating  the  pace  of  the  runaway 
steeds,  I  desired  my  driver  suddenly 
to  pull  up  his  horses,  hoping  that  the 
emphatic  exclamation  with  which  the 
action  is  here  usually  accompanied, 
might  have  a  corresponding  influence 
on  the  well- trained  pair  of  hacks  be- 
fore us.  My  manoeuvre  succeeded— 
they  stopped  also;  and  dispatching 
my  driver  to  stand  at  their  heads,  and 
extricate  from  among  their  feet  the 
dangling  reins,  I  drew  up  aloncnde 
of  the  caleche,  and  found  to  my  nor- 
ror,  its   sole  inmate  an  interesting 

Joung  lady,  who,  in  excess  of  terror, 
ad  uid  from  the  seat  to  the  bottom 
of  the  carriage,  where  she  lay  more 
than  half  insensible.  A  flask  of  sood 
wine,  which  Selwyn  had  insisted  on 
my  taking  as  an  antidote  to  the  night 
air  on  the  mountain,  afforded  a  sea- 
sonable cordial ;  and  no  sooner  did  the 
fair  damsel  open  her  eyes,  than,  after 
thanking  me  warmly  for  my  moat  un- 
romantic  and  unpenlous  share  in  her 
rescue,  she  eagerly  inquired  for  a  gen- 
tleman and  lady,  her  companions  in 
danger;  the  former  of  whom  had 
jumped  out  immediately  on  perceiving 
the  absence  of  the  coachman,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  stopping  the  horses,  while 
the  latter,  in  an  agony  of  conjugal 
anxiety,  had  taken  the  same  rash  mea- 
sure (rendered  easier  in  foreign  car- 
riages from  the  permanent  nature  of 
the  steps,  which  are  affixed  to  them), 
happily  without  sustaining  injury 
from  the  wheels. 

Just  as  I  was  desiring  my  fellow  to 
mount  the  box,  and  turn  the  vehicle 
in  search  of  its  stray  inmates,  another 
carriage  drove  up  behind  ua,  from 
whence  sounds  of  eager  and  joyful 
recognition  soon  issu^  In  addition 
to  my  own  friends,  it  contained  the 
young  couple  they  had  picked  up; 
who  described  their  situation,  while 
successively  left  on  the  road,  ignorant 
of  each  other  s  fate,  in  very  limy  and 
natural  colours,  and  whose  joy  00 
finding  their  dear  Helen  safe,  seemed 
little  inferior  to  that  they  had  previ- 
ously experienced  on  meeting  eadi 
other. 

As  the  spirits  of  this  amiaUe  party 
were  too  much  agitated  to  be  able  for 

b 
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jfrton  of  the  ucent,  ud  u  hv  ■  little  aiuioiu  about  tha  htlgne  at< 

fiiequired  immediate  altentioii  teudant  on  it,  in  hii  weak  state,  and  I 

■  state  of  the  pooi  suffering  bad  mi^etted  the  fde<i  of  procuritig 
lan,  (wboKKToanalbaddoubt-  from  Reaioa  a  litter,  aqd  a  band  of 
iird,)  Ihadof  counerelinqniah-  tbe  bearen  frequently  employed  in 
'.own  (hare  in  the  projected  ex*  carrying  ladiea  up  VesuTios ;  when 
m  for  that  eTening,  before  my  the  Lauaroni  of  the  qaarter  bearing 
oiall  ulf-deuial  in  bo  doing  waa  of  it,  came  and  volunteered  their  aer- 
ihan  rewarded,  bf  the  introduc-  vices  in  liansportiDg  thtir  tick  anin- 
rf-the  fair  damsel  I.  had  bo  bid-  tryman — which  were  of  coune  thank-> 
T  ainmbled  on,  ai  the  identicsl  fiuly  accepted.  We  fixed  a  very  early 
Willougbby,  a  meeting  with  hour  in  the  morning,  to  avoid  idle  cn< 
would,  I  knew,  be  a  cordial  to  noeity.  The  weather  was  magnificent; 

Selwyn's    heart,  sod    through  tbe  waves  of  the  bay  glittered  in  the 

,  I  hoped  (though  vainM   to  BUDbeama,  and  tbe  iilanda  flowed  Iik« 

n>  intelligence  of  bis  daughter,  geroa  on  its  Burface.    The  mvatid,  to 

■  information  Miss  Willou^hby  long  confined  to  a  sick-room,  cast  a 
sad  was  contained  in  a  letter  delighted  but  bewildered  glanceaioand 
fbrwarded  to  her  from  England,  him,  and  felt  the  fVeshneas  of  tbe  g«> 
Ued  at  Verona   many  months  nial  breeze  almost  overpowering- 

k  TheLazzaroni  had  constructed  their 

raa  now  in  turn  introdoced  to  litter  with  much  ingenuity,  and  over- 

saiJFjr  companions,  Mr  and  Mra  shadowed  it  with  odoriferoos  bou|;ha 

Land  so  cordially  pressed  to  of  the  lime  and  walnut  just  faursiing 

remaining  seat  in  their  car-  into  full  foliage;  and  our  procesnon, 

andcondudethiseventfuleven-  as  it  defiled  from  the  Cbia^'a>  I>*d 

t  their  lodgingB,  that  I  gladly  something  of  a  festal  air,  contraitinB 

lid;  Bending  on  my  cabriolet  fordbty  with  tbe  exhausted  f^ame ana 

k  up  the  coacliman,  whose  habi-  approaching  diuolution  of  its  objeetp 

intuucation,    a  very  rare  vice  Elsewhere  the  contrast  would  hare 

[Italians,  threatens  to  render  the  been  striking  indeed ;  but  here,  death 

n  of  his  Umb  more  dangerous  is  forced  into  an  unnatural   alliance 

it  would  otherwise  have  b^n.  with  pageantry  and  decoration,  and 

V^ving  Miss  Willougbby  much  ofien  unce  my  arrival  had  I  seen  the 

noon  respectinK   her  dear  Mr  shrunk  and  pallid  features  of  youth, 

IVand  heating  from  her  a  thou-  stiU  idiv  encircled  with  rosy  wreaths, 

rrticulars   calculated   to   raise  and  glittering  with  jewels,  borne  in 

possible  still  higher  in  my  open  day  among  thoughtless  crowds, 

IJ  we  spoke  of  the  dear  fun-  who  scarce!;  g^ed  on  the  familiar  vi> 

U  tears  ran  down  her  fair  ftiend's  sitation. 

little  did  »e  think  what  an  Constance  and  I  walked  beude  Ibo 

die  was  at  that  very  moment  litter,  while  Mr  Selwyn  and  the  pby- 

ing,  or  what  a  sober  certainty  of  sician  slowlv  followed  in  an  open  car- 

g  bliss  awaited  us  all  on  the  riage,  stored  with  comforts  snd  cordi- 

W I  Selwyn,  I  believe,  in  the  ex-  als  for  the  invalid  on  bis  arrivaL     I 

This  joy  would  have  sent  for  me  am  as  little  superstitious  as  anyone, 

glght,  had  he  not  concluded  roe  but  I  confess  to  you,  Fanny,  that  when 

mountain.  Onmyappearanceaa  we  reached  the  grotto  of  Fausilippo, 

at  bis  breakfast- tabic,  he  rush-  at  all  times  so  much  resemhlingDante'a 

to  my  arms,  and  announced  his  description  of  the  Gates  of  Hell,  I  too 

Uta,   with   those   tears,   which,  "  left  hope  behind  me."     There  wa> 

auine  and  heartfelt,  seldom  somfetbing  ominously  funereal  now  In 

ita  attendants.  the  character  of  our  procession  iKft' 

meeting  between  Miss  Wil-  ^ded  through  the  grisly  vanltT^^ 
"        '  ■      '                      'the  light  of  a  few  dying  lampa,  wiffle 

_ ,  .           ^         „    .  _  , .  tbe  hollow  arch  rewnrnded  with  du 

not  being  accommodatiDn  in  the  morning  litanies  of  the  women  we  met 

■tPuzzuoli  for  the  former,  and  going  to  early  mass,  who  looked,  U 

itter  of  course  dedicating  every  uiey  stood  up  to  let  nipaia,  like  afUe 

pt  to  attendance  on  her  husband,  of  sheeted  apectrea.    I  fdt  very 

—  -    ■'■■>■■  •   -• ^■-  mdwa'      ' '■-' 


be  ita 


by  and  her  friend  was  most  af- 
~  ;  but  they  are  again  separated. 


Moval  of  the  intereatiug  inva-     aomfarUMe,  and  Mudoasly  «w»lied  tha 
p^ace  yesterday ;  we  wen  not     rebm  of  man  1^1  to  lecrtMlH  4ft  ^ 
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efi^t  of  80  striking  a  scene  on  the 
nerves  of  the  poor  patient.  Constance, 
at  her  father's  request,  had  got  into 
the  carriage,  and  as  I  hentover  Ludo* 
▼fsi,  when  the  cheerful  glimpse  of  day 
began  once  more  to  foretell  tne  termi- 
nation of  our  Cimmerian  pilgrimage, 
he  took  my  hand,  and  said  with  a  sweet 
smile,  *'  Mr  Hampden,  not  all  the 
consolations  of  our  blessed  religion,  or 
the  soothing  counsels  of  its  benevolent 
ministers,  could  as  effectually  have 
prepared  me  for  the  short  but  gloomy 
passage  before  me,  as  this  symbolical 
journey.  The  valley  may  have  been 
dark  and  fearful,  but  we  have  been 
cheered  on  our  way  by  songs  of  thanks- 
giving ;  and  the  ray  of  hope  which  ne- 
ver quite  deserted  us,  will,  ere  long, 
be  swallowed  up  in  yonder  brilliant 
flood  of  sunshine."  As  he  spoke,  we 
emerged  from  these  shades  of  death 
into  the  Eden  beyond,  and  as  the 
bright  morning  sun  beamed  affain  on 
his  pale  features,  they  were  lignted  up 
by  a  smile  not  of  this  world.  '^  You 
idll  tell  this  to  Constance,"  said  he  ; 
"  by  and  bv,  when  all  is  over,  it  wil^ 
do  her  good/' 

We  arrived  at  the  good  physician's 
house,  delightfully  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence overlooking  the  classic  shores  of 
Bai« ;  and  here  Ludovisi  will  at  least 


CApr* 


breathe  his  last  unmolested  by  the  tur* 
moil  of  the  busy  world,  and  will  sleep 
in  peace  in  the  placid  cemetery  of  the 
adjoining  convent,  instead  of  being 
thrown  (as  would  have  been  hia  hu 
had  he  died  at  Naples  an  obscure  and 
nameless  strangor,)  into  one  of  those 
loathsome  receptacles  of  wholesale 
mortality  which  there  daily  yawn  fos 
their  complement  of  victims.  This 
idea  had  long  haunted  Constance's 
mind,  and  the  purchase  of  a  more  sa* 
cred  grave  was  among  the  dearest  olw 
jects  of  her  heroic  sacrifice. 

Through  the  interest  of  the  benevop 
lent  physician,  I  have  obtained  lod- 
ging at  the  convent  aboyementioned ; 
ana,  at  Constance's  earnest  entrea^,  I 
withdraw  Selwyn  as  much  as  possible 
from  the  sad  scene  within  doon,  to 
wander  with  me  in  the  shrub-tanked 
amphitheatre,  in  the  sea-worn  and 
long  overwhelmed  serapeum,and  aloi^ 
a  shore  where  there  is  food  for  medi^ 
tation  "  even  to  madness."  I  will  no 
longer  detain  this  letter ;  and  as  soon 
as  the  inevitable  hour  is  over,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  administer  to  the  sad  sm>» 
vivors  the  powerful  cordial  of  a  visit 
to  Rome.  How  thankful  I  am  that  it 
remains  yet  untasted  by  both  i  Adieu, 

Yours  ever, 

W.  H. 


The  Same  to  the  Same. 


Rome,  April. 
My  hurried  note  from  Naples  by 

H announced  to  you  the  peaceful 

departure  of  poor  Ludovisi,  who  slum- 
bered away  under  the  mildest  and  least 
flppalling  form  ever  assumed  by  his 
insidious  disease.  A  message  from 
Constance,  through  Miss  Willoughby, 
(who  instantlyjolned  her  friend)  con- 
signed to  me  the  care  of  her  dear  fa- 
ther for  those  few  first  days  of  speech- 
fess  sorrow,  during  whicn  she  was  to 
gather,  from  the  chastened  indulgence 
of  natural  grief,  the  materials  ot  fh- 
^  ^qe  atrengtn  and  resignation. 

The  funeral  arrangements,  from  dif- 
lerence  of  form,  (I  will  not  call  it 
fluih,  for  our  fnena  s  was  real  Christ- 
ianity,) devolved  on  bis  kind  host,  and 
the  eood  fathers  of  the  convent,  one 
of  wnom  had  daily  visited  him  during 
hia  stay  at  Puzxuoli  ;  and  the  preju- 
'  dKoe  wnich  forbade  the  presence  of  his 
hmiic  wife  and  friends^  while  the  last 


mysteries  of  an  exclusive  religion  con- 
soled the  living,  no  longer  interfered 
to  prevent  our  joining  in  the  obsequies 
of  the  (lead.  Selwyn  and  I  went  to- 
gether, to  hear  the  always  afl^ting 
raneral  service  in  the  convent  church ; 
and  from  behind  a  massy  pillar  in  die 
darkest  recess  of  the  dimly-lighted 
aisle,  there  issued  stifled  soba,  which 
spoke  of  female  sorrow.  I  was  glad  to 
find  it  so ;  for  there  is  a  sanctity  in 
these  last  duties  which  robs  grief  of 
its  bitterness,  and  the  requiem,  to  one 
whose  ever^  soul  is  music,  must  haW 
been  peculiarly  soothing. 

After  a  few  sad  days,  when,  like 
the  families  of  Israel  mentioned  in 
sacred  writ,  ''each  mourned  apart," 
we  met,  and  I  cannot  tell  yoo  the  ^ 
feet  produced  on  my  mind  by  tht 
contrast  between  the  vouthful  featurcs; 
and  slender  form  or  Canatance  widi 
her  widow's  habit,  and  dit  pOeiattlii* 


Jielwfn  ia  Search  ofi 
f  a'couaMtUDoe  which  could 
«ritb  a  &int  imile  ho  father, 
kther's  friend. 
really  like  a  beiuK  of  another 
effare  whom  I  find  myself 
aoftlr,  and  witching  every 
er  mOd  eye,  to  diteover  how 
eate  her  beheiia  bf  being  of 
r  ather.  This,  I  flatter  my- 
n  been,  by  inducing  him  to 
qtlent  excuniona,  iu  wliich 
1  his  evident  reluctance  to 
,  brought  his  angel  ddughter 
She  had  pleaded  for  one 
itay  at  Paizuoli,  and  when  it 
I,  we  alt  made,  in  the  strictest 
I  pilgrimage  to  Pestum  and 
where  the  tomba  and  tcm- 
laroeless  generatibus  rebuke 
ineM  of  private  aorrow  into 
ince.  These  visits  revived  in 
Bind  the  classic  ardour,  which 
>  bailed ;  and  the  first  symp-  t 
rhich  made  the  duteous  Con- 
raelf  propose  the  removal  to 
Every  step  of  that  delightful 
idghtened  the  fcehng  to  en- 
j  and  I  shall  inyself  ever 
r  circumstances  which  made 
n  fVoro  the  South  this  long 
A  pilgrimage. 

Ibe  delicious  gardeni  of  the 
Villa,  and  the  shapelen  mo- 
rhich  commemorates  the  fall 
inent  master,  bc^ns  one  hal* 
Kininiscences.  Virgil's  glo- 
rU  of  fiction  lies  along  the 

that  enchanted  sea,  where 
bn  bag  not,  alas !  yet  termi- 
rule,  as  you  glide  along  the 
Vn,  the  monuments  of  the 
nd  the  Villa  of  Fompey  at- 
Mlity  of  Roman  virtue  and 
neatness.  Tbe  ever<green 
r  Caatel  Gandolfo  seem  meet 
hr  the  very  genius  of  mylh»< 
t  lakes  of  Nemi  and  Albano 
■faron  for  the  daughters  of 

t  and  It  is  under  the  spell 
'Bp  by  such  Bssociationi  that 
ne  (perhaps  as  we  did  by  so- 
Onlight)  the  lone  Caropagna, 
ivith  many  a  hillock  of  green 
I,  from  which  time  has  re- 
1  tta  harsher  features,  while 
rained  Aqueducts,  like  spectre 
unhalled  on  the  boundless 
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the  North  tlirough  the  comparatiTcly 
uninteresting  wastes  of  St  Peter's  [»• 
triraony,  as  the  entrance  by  tbe  lona 
gate  of  St  John  Laiersn  tranacendi  the 
common-place  thoueh  imposing  (Am 
jecu  of  the  Porto  AeL  Popolo,  and  the 
distractiEK  bustle  of  tbe  Corso.  As  wc 
drove  nn£r  tbe  msMy  portal,  and  ont 
wondering  eyes  wMeA  on  the  prodi^ 
gious  marble  piles  of  the  Lateral 
church  and  palace,  presiding  over  so> 
litude  to  which  that  of  Nature  is  as 
nothing,  wt^nder  at  a  mutation  ■• 
strange  was  checked  by  the  yet  nurfe 
impresiive  spectacle  of  the  proud  obcp 
lisk  of  the  FharaoB,  left  a  silent  hut  elo- 
quent beacon  by  the  reflux  of  tbe  tide 
of  greatness  which  wafted  it  to  that 
distant  shore. 

The  postilions,  by  my  direclioiMt 
carried  id  by  the  not  very  drcnitous 
route  of  the  Forum,  to  .the  part  of 
the  town  where  Selwvn  wiw  provided 


lb  an  approach  is  a*  infinitely 

""lial  to  the  cbaracterof  the 

Natiou"  than  that  firoDt 
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hood  read  and  thought  of,  or  is  it  a  these  lovely  spring  mornings  to  join 
dream  ?  But  few,  I  think,  have  dwelt  the  hreakfast-tahle  of  my  friends  on 
with  sufficient  complacency  on  that  the  Quirinal,  along  the  deserted  and 
"  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss  "  grassy  lanes,  traversing  the  once  most 
which  succeeds,  when  novelty  and  |x>pulous  quarter  of  Rome,  and  uni« 
wonder  give  place  to  a  delightful  fa«  ting  with  their  rarely- trodden  ave- 
miliarity,  ana  the  "  dty  of  the  soul,"  nues,  the  migestic  piles  of  St  John 
with  its  cloud  of  youthful  associa-  Lateran,  Santa  Croce,  and  Santa  Ma- 
tioQS,  becomes  a  sort  of  second  home,  ria  Mageiore,  near  which  latter  splen- 
It  is  not  till  many  a  sun  has  been  did  Baauica  Selwyn's  house  ia  situa- 
seen  to  set  ft-om  the  ivy-crowned  Pa->  ted.  If  I  find  myself,  as  is  frequent-^ 
latine ;  till  more  than  one  moon  has  ly  the  case,  too  early,  I  stroll  forward 
risen  on  the  Coliseum  ;  till  from  un«  a  little  farther,  and  lose  myself  in 
der  the  venerable  cedars  of  Monte  wonder  amid  the  gigantic  vestiges  of 
Mario,  the  windings  of  the  Tiber  have  Diocletian's  Baths,  of  which  the  mag- 
been  fondly  traced,  beneath  the  sunny  nificent  church  of  Santa  Maria  degli 
■mile  of  more  than  one  soft  April  sky ;  Angeli  (one  of  the  most  striking,  be- 
till  all  the  marble  wonders  of  St  Pe-  cause  least  ornamented,  places  of  Ca« 
ter's  are  become  familiar  as  one's  tholic  worship)  yet  exhibits  one  match- 
household  gods ; — that  Rome  can  be  lees  hall.  This  quarter  of  the  city  af- 
loved  and  appreciated  as  she  deserves  fords  another  fruitful  source  of  amuse- 
to  be.  ment,  in  the  groups  of  peasantry  from 
Gladly  do  I  refer  you  to  Eustace  the  neighbouring  villages,  frequently 
for  churches  and  classical  reminiscen-  assembled  here  at  this  early  hour, 
ces, — to  Forsyth  for  criticisms  on  art  whose  singular  costumes  and  mark- 
and  lively  pictures  of  manners, — in  ed  physiognomy  are  peculiarly  stri- 
ahort,  to  the  thousand- an J-one  tra-  king. 

vellers,  from  our  old  sagacious  friend  After  breakfast,  if  the  weather  is 
Misson,  (whose  rude  engravings  de-  unfavourable,  we  proceed  in  the  car- 
lighted  our  infancy,)  to  the  ingenious  riage,  either  to  defy  its  inclemency  in 
and  correct  author  of  "  Rome  in  the  the  ever-temperate  precincts  of  St 
Nineteenth  Century,"  for  details  which  Peter's,  or  to  forget  even  its  inconve- 
would  alike  exhaust  your  patience  and  niences  amid  the  exhaustless  wonders 
my  own.  I^et  me  rather  suppose  you  of  the  Vatican.  Travellers,  though 
well  acquainted,  as  I  know  you  are,  accused  of  exaggeration,  have,  I  think, 
from  all  these  sources,  with  whatever  failed  in  giving  adequate  ideas  of  this 
exists  in  Rome  to  charm  the  senses,  superb  collection ;  the  very  imroen- 
the  imagination,  and  the  heart,  and  sity  of  its  extent,  and  incredible  num- 
oontent  myself  with  telling  you  the  ber  of  its  rarities,  having  thrown  an 
life  I  lead  among  these  marvels,  and  air  of  vagueness  and  romance  over 
the  exquisite  enjoyment  which,  indivi-  their  accounts  which  (I  can  at  least 
dually  and  collectively,  theyafibrd  me.  say  in  my  own  case)  fail  to  prepare 
To  begin,  then,  with  my  classical  one  for  a  scene  which,  though  formed 
domicile.  I  hav^  been  fortunate  enough  by  the  gradual  accumulation  of  the 
to  meet  with  an  old  Cambridge  friend,  spoil  cf  centuries,  seems,  from  its  ma- 
who  occupies  a  villa  on  the  Palatine,  gic  freshness  and  gorgeous  magnifi- 
and  who  has  willingly  o£fered  me  an  cenoe,  indebted  for  exiatence  to  the 
apartment,  where  we  can  pursue  our  lamp  of  Aladdin.  I  do  not,  aa  yet, 
favourite  speculations,  apart  from  the  pretend  to  a  superficial  knowledge 
▼anities  of  the  Piazza  di  iSpagna;  of  even  its  choicest  spechnena;  and 
thouflh  we  are  neither  of  us  anchor-  months  must  be  wholly  inadequate 
ite8,Dut  mix  occasionally  in  that  so-  to  embrace  a  distinct  idea  of  the 
ber  style  of  gaiety  which  alone  befits  whole. 

Rome.  There  is  no  one,  however  enthusi- 

From  my  bed-room,  on  the  once  sa-  astic  in  the  arts,  who  haa  not  ezperi- 

cred,  but  often  polluted,  threshold  of  enced  the  fatigue  of  hours  of  auoces- 

the  Ccsars,  I  see  the  sun  rise  on  the  aive  wonder  and  admiration.  Nowhere 

hills  of  Tusculum  and  the  groves  of  is  this  sensation  more  oppressive  than 

Tibur,  and  illumine,  with  bootless  in  the  Vatican,  where  the  demands 

n^endour,  the  boundless  wastes  of  are  so  varied  and  incessant,  and  the 

ibe  Campagntu    When  any  expedi-  aggr^ate  of  wonders  so  overwhelm- 

^a  if  10  yjeir>  I  frequently  bUoUL  m  iii|^«    The  mind  ttmia  ftr  idlef  from 
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ibe  perfectloii  of  ut,  to  the  moral  t^  their  hallowed  reiidence  In  churche* 
flectKHiB  M  ftbundantlf  laggeited. —  endowed  bj  aod  tor  them,  to  form 
We  endearoar  to  decipher,  in  the  principal  omamentB  of  the  Vatieaii 
feature*  of  beioei,  philoaophen,  and  k^^>  surrounded  by  all  the  gods  of 
monarchi,  tncea  of  their  historical  Paganiim,  we  beheld  at  St  John  L^ 
dUTacter.iometimea,  but  rarely,  with  teran  that  formerly  containing  the 
ccmplete  suecen.  We  linger  over  the  utiei  of  Agrippa,  and  found  near  hia 
mveatic  grief  of  the  elder  Agrippina,  Pantheon,  converted  into  the  Mau«o- 
aod  even  when  the  moral  daims  on  leum  of  a  Christian  pontiff!  Tbi* 
Mir  ajrmpathy  and  admiration  are  very  seems  at  leait  a  itrange  isTeraian  of 
infenor,  feeC,  that  in  statuary  aa  in  the  order  of  things, 
painting,  the  human  interest  of  a  por-  £ut  the  days  spent  amid  the  mag-> 
trait  often  detuns  us  from  farignter  nificence  of  public  or  private  collec 
apecimensof  ideal  beauty.  tions,  yield,  in  mv  opinion,  in  int^ 
I  nerer  experienced  this  more  for-  rest  to  those  passed,  as  I  before  hinted 
dbly  than  st  Naples,  where  the  ata-  at,  in  deioltory  rambling  through  the 
tnea  of  the  Balbl,  male  and  female,  as  rural  solitudes  within  the  walla  among 
Iband  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  the  quiet  vineyards  and  lone  conTcnla 
with  their  harsh  common-life  features  of  the  Celian  and  Aventine  mounts ; 
and  strong  family  likeness,  excited  or  without  them,  to  the  grotto  of 
(when  coupled  with  their  probable  Egeria,  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios — that 
&te)  an  interest  very  superior  to  that  of  Cecilia  JMctella ;  nay,  even  amid 
of  mere  mvtbological  personages. —  those  harmless,  or  at  best  conjectural 
Just  so  it  IS  at  Rome,  where,  atter  remains  which  diversify  the  undula- 
awning,  nay,  warmly  feeling,  the  A-  ting  surface  of  the  Campagna,  and 
polio  to  be  tlie  very  ethered  essence  lend  it  a  charm,  which  the  richest 
of  all  that  genius  ever  conceived,  or  cultivation  and  most  smiling  poptila- 
fancy  nietnred,  we  return  to  sigh  over  tion  would  seek  in  vain  to  supply. 
the  Gladialor,  and  gaze  on  suffering  Even  the  comparatively  plebeian  and 
mortality^  widi  a  tender  sympathy,  densely  inhabited  parts  of  the  town, 
neitlter  yielded  to,  nor  called  forth  by,  are  not  without  their  charms  when 
the  triumphs  of  reGJitless  divinity.  traversed  with  untrammelled  fbotstepi 
The  ctHitrasts  at  the  Vatican,  be-  and  a  fancy  ever  roaming  in  quest  of 
tween  the  apparent  fragility  of  some  ennobling  associations.  Our  favourite 
of  the  preserved  articles,  and  their  re-  route  to  E>t  Peter's,  carries  us,  avoid- 
mote  antiquity,  is  very  striking ;  even  ing  the  more  usual  thoroughfares, 
lucre  ao  than  at  Naples,  where  tbe  tbroof^  the  very  fields  of  Cincinna- 
•nperaatnral  embalming,  which  some  tus,  past  the  site  of  the  bridge  of  Ho- 
of  them  received  in  their  long  unvio-  ratius  Codes,  and  far  beyond  the  ori- 
Isted  Bcpnlchre,  renders  it  less  surpri-  ginol  territory  of  Rome,  into  that  of 
•iiig.  The  walls  of  a  chamber  in  the  uiose  enemies,  whom,  like  Hercules, 
Vatican  are  covered  with  unrolled  pa-  she  destroyed  while  yet  in  her  cradle, 
pyri,  in  excellent  preservatton,  whose  before  wc  reach  the. proudest  triinn^ 
Teryiiisignificance,(beingmo3tIydeeds  of  modern  art,  covering  with  its 
idative  to  private  property,)  while  it  courts  and  contiguous  palaces,  an  area 
^ve*  them  a  value,  as  throwing  light  almost  exceeding  that  of  infant  Borne. 
on  domestic  manners,  renders  their  To  shrink  into  insignificance  when 
pi  mil  lation,  amid  the  wreck  of  em-  contemplating  the  magnificence  of  Na- 
pires,  more  piquant  and  striking.  The  tore  ana  the  worka  of  God,  is  a  feel- 
Christian  inscriptions  found  intheca-  ing  too  natural  to  exdte  painftil  hu- 
tacomba,  which  line  another  room,  miiiation ;  but  in  St  Peter's,  whoe 
transport  us  at  once  to  the  primitive  man  crawk  like  an  insect  on  thepave- 
^es  of  our  faith,  and  put  to  the  blush,  ment  of  hb  own  stupendous  ant-hill, 
with  their  modest  simplicity,  the  idle  I  felt  the  contrast  of  the  sublime  and 
legends  to  which  many  of  them  have  contemptible  in  his  composition  more 
given  birth.  While  on  this  subject,  forcibly  than  I  can  express. 
'Wewereagood  dealstruckbTastrange  One  can  scarcely  believe,  that  the 
nutation  in  the  fate  of  sepulchral  mo-  puny  beings,  who  under  its  lofty  vault 
Dnnwnta,  presented  to  our  eyes  in  the  abtink  into  lugmies,  had  skill  to  oon- 
mane  erf  one  day.  While  the  two  trive,  or  boldnesa  to  execute,  lo  sta- 
'•■rooidiaKi  of  a  Chiiatian  enprcH  and  pendoni  a  &bric,  which  Tet  ia  flidiK* 
Jht  dngBter  btn  been  tmn^ht  frou  ad  in  vnxj  mbnjtie  yrtiw\M  lAsOoJ 
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the  delicacy  of  a  snuff-box.  From  the 
gorgeous  magnificence  of  the  high  al- 
tar, (under  which  rest  the  a^es  of 
^  Apostle,)  with  its  graceful  canopy, 
and  wreathed  pillars  of  gilt  bronae, 
and  its  US  golden  laspa  perpetually 
burning,  the  strained  eve  can  scsrodhr 
embrace  the  dizzy  heignt  of  the  aerial 
dome,  lined  to  tne  summit  with  rich 
Inoasics,  the  colossal  figures  on  which, 
nearly  thirty  feet  high,  are  diminished 
to  less  than  natural  size. 

Access  is  at  present  denied  to  the 
adventurous  persons  who  wish  to  as- 
cend to  the  cross,  in  consequence  of 
the  frolic  of  some  young  English  na* 
Tal  officers,  who  gore  unintentional 
offence  by  twisting  a  blue  flag  round 
it.  The  lines  I  send  you,  written  by 
dne  of  the  psrty,  will  amplf  Tindicate 
them  from  the  charge  of  mtentional 
impiety. 

So !  where  the  sainted  cross  attempts  the 
skies, 

The  British  blue  aloft  exulting  fliei ; 

There  planted  by  a  roving  sailor  band, 

In  votive  honour  to  their  native  land  ; 

The  noblest  height,  where  stainless  Bri- 
tish blue, 

On  land  or  ocean,  e*er  exulting  flew ! 

An  emblem  yet,  with  pious  fldth  com- 
bined, 

Of  azure  Hope,  that  cheers  redeem*d 
mankind, 

And,  striding  o*er  the  vast  abyss  beneath, 

Soars  beyond  spaee,  and  triumphs  over 
Death. 

St  Peter's,  though  indeecl  die  only 
*^  temple  made  with  handsT  whicn 
seems  worthy  of  being  dedicated  to  the 
Architect  of  the  Universe,  (did  He 

Judge  as  man  judges,  and  estimate 
the  ofiering  either  by  its  original  cost* 
liness  or  its  present  splendour,)  is  per* 
hapa,  from  thoee  very  circnmstancefy 
not  a  shrine  the  most  favourable  to 
real  and  heartfelt  devotion.  T^  in 
Rome  must  be  sought,  and  I  bdieve 
often  found,  in  obscure  and  little  fre- 
quented chapels,  and  has  alwaya  struck 
me  as  peculiarly  edifying;  in  a  small 
church  in  our  own  neighbourhood, 
which,  from  the  ezquinte  music  it 
afforda,  forms  a  frequent  termination 
of  our  rambles  towarda  the  hour  of 
▼espera.  It  is  attached  to  a  convent 
of  nuns,  who,  though  chiefly  of  noUe 
families,  profess  the  greatest  auaterity 
of  any  now  remaining  in  Rome;  and 
haviqg  obtained  the  privilege  of  perpo- 

,  ia^Urapotinf  the  IJcat  in  aU  ptW 


churches  covered,  except  during  raas8> 
have  carried  on  day  and  night,  during 
many  centuries,  in  honour  <^  the  sup- 
posed presence  of  the  Saviour,  a  per* 
eHual  adoraium,  whence  their  convent 
as  assumed  its  title. 

When  the  hour  for  masses  and 
their  puerile  ceremonies  ia  over — when 
no  cold  and  often  irreverent  priest 
mutters  his  prescribed  /brmu]*--«nd 
no  litUe  officiating  boy  a  give  with 
their  censers  a  pagan  air  to  a  Christ- 
ian rite — when  the  lighted  altar,  with 
what  even  the  Protestant  can  revere 
as  a  sacred  symbol,  alone  calls  for  ve- 
neration, and  the  heavenly  voices  of 
the  concealed  nuns,  who  relieve  eadi 
other  unceasingly  in  their  harmcnu- 
ous  strains,  attune  every  feeling  mind 
to  praise  and  prayer,  it  is  delightful 
to  see  the  scanty  area  of  the  little 
church  indiscriminately  filled  with  ap- 
parently devout  worshippov  of  ev^ 
possible  denomination,  kneeling  side 
oy  side,  without  tlie  shghtest  distinc- 
tions of  ranks,  from  the  cardinal, 
whose  purple  equipage  awaita  him  at 
the  door,  to  the  mechanic,  who  bM 
there  deposited  the  implements  of  his 
daily  labour.  Were  I  to  embrace  Ca« 
tholicism,  (which  Heaven  avert,)  it 
would  not  be  under  the  gorgeous  vault 
of  St  Peter's,  where  everything  spesks 
to  the  senses  and  not  the  heart ;  bat 
in  the  little  chapel  of  this  devoted  sis* 
terhood  ■  — 

Apropos  of  nuns.-^In  the  coarse 
of  our  walks  we  seldom  go  Tar  within 
the  town,  without  finding  the  dooia 
of  one  of  the  still  innuroerableehurehet 
strewed  with  box  brandies,  and  other 
green  boughs,  the  usual  token  of  a/m^ 
auone  vnthin.  We  have  only  to  muk 
aside  the  ponderous  curtain,  woidi 
forms  the  sole  barrier  of  an  Italian 
church,  to  exgoy  the  exquiaite  music 
and  splendid  pageant  either  of  the 
high  mass  of  some  patron  aaint,  or 
the  obaequies  of  some  distinguiiiied 
personage,  or,  aa  happened  to  ua  only 
two  days  ago,  the  still  more  interesl- 
ing  ceremony  of  the  profession,  not  of 
one,  but  two  youn^  novices ;  a  spe^ 
tade  which,  while  it  derived  unusual 
interest  from  the  extreme  youth  of  the 
two  sister  victims,  (daughtera  of  a 
Proteatant  artist,  made  proatlytea  to 
Catholicism  since  his  death,  hj  the 
active  seal  of  aome  Roman  ladica  of 
rank,)  was  at  the  same  time  rendered 
less  painful  by  their  evident  dieerfiiW 
neasj  and  the  knowledge  of  their  ttheiii 


Bitnte  eondition.  The  tniae. 
nporiioiwd  fhnilet  fn  Itely 
pnt,  and  keenlT  fett,  that  to 
middling  rank  an  atjlum  in 
M  it  an  otiject  of  real  and  tr- 
■iie;  and  Mis*  WiUoughby 
■'(Kend,  who  have  obtaioed 
iOD  to  visit  sereral  convent!, 
nefMd  there  with  man;  eager 

■  af^  so  eoTiible  a  retreat 
B  hardships  of  life.  The  elder 
ej  fband  chiefly  children  of  a 
nSKth,  as  hnipy  with  the  toya 

bv  ttaeir  cell  and  ii;aTden,  aa 
aU  probably  ever  have  been 
t  more  noisy  vanitiea  of  the 
d  carditable. 
nve  jiut  returned  from  pass. 

■  delicious  days  at  Tivoli  and 
;  both  of  which  have  fully 
led  the  charm  of  their  claiai- 
acter.  There  is  in  the  rural 
of  Italy,  a  something  which 
in  superior  beauty  of  other 
I  cannot  boaat:  a  nameleaa 
,  ariaing  partly  from  ita  being 
ly  interspersed  with  tnajeBtic 
nd  even  when  such  accompa- 
do  not  dignify  the  landscape, 
bKnce  of  vulgar  rustidtv  in 
MUnmonest  buildings,  anil  by 
gidence  of  every  feature  with 
Am  of  the  first  masters,  which 
iibeen  accustomed  to  cantem- 
ih  admiration. 

tag  to  Tivoli  we  spent  more 
r  aday,  and  might  have  apent 
bole  ones,  in  exptorinK  the 
KTeatiges  of  Adrian's  splendid 
Mof  those  lavish  expenditures 
igniGccnce,  and  wealth,  which 
IB  marked  by  Fate  for  pecu- 
bemeral  duration,  and  which 
B*e  a  distinct  trace   behind 

«t  entering  into  the  anliqUD< 
uuona  ae  to  the  probable  dec- 
af every  individual  part  of 
:■  fbnndling  hospital  tor  tfae 
I  and  systems  of  religion  and 
a  J  of  idl  the  various  regions 
*  iU  migratory  founder ;  suf- 
nat  for  the  purposes  of  the 
«>d  the  artist,  ita  gigantic 
m  aasumeil  from  gradual  d^ 
ilbe  invasion  of  a  wildemna 


' .  11von,wiihit8TeiieTabboUTein»ai 
and  nnnitic  hilli,  needa  not  tbe  lid 
«f  memarj  la  be  beaotifiil ;  bnt  wu- 
der  the  tngieal  inflneBce  of  not  «w, 
but  a  cMMtelktion  «f  bright  namci, 
iUbeia^ae<]a(fe*  a  higher  and  moae 
beniichiiig  charm.  The  cawwle,  or 
'rather  eltuter  of  walerfalli  tAkb  tat- 
liven  the  scene,  tnnmiur  the  men 
melodionaly  for  having  deUgfattd  die 
Mr  of  Horace  and  Mmxnaa;  and 
when,  before  the  villa  of  the  kttm, 
(now  converted  into  an  inm-fonndvy,) 
we  enjoyed  on  a  low  stone-bench  lae 
•oft  rays  of  the  vernal  stm,  Hmj  de- 
rived additional  britlianey  from  Ae 
play  of  flancy,  and  flow  of  nol,  whi(^ 
may  have  anitnated  many  a  oolloqny 
of  master  spirila  on  thia  Ctvoored  ipot. 
Whether  onr  expectations  bad  beat 
more  exdted  at  Tiroli  than  at  Ftai^ 
cati  I  know  not ;  but  we  enjoyed  men* 
unmixed  gratification  from  our  visit 
to  Tiucidum,  than  from  that  to  Ti- 
bur.  There  was  something  truly  ex- 
hilarating in  the  steep  aaceot  to  the 
site  of  ancient  Tusculum,  through 
the  ground  of  modem  villas,  whose 
formal  shades  and  neglected  sijendonr 
only  served  to  set  off  the  wild  channa 
of  the  duvb-grown  theatre,  hraMnired 
so  often  with  the  presence  of  Ciceio, 
and  the  remains  of  what  has  been 
called  his  villa  on  this  commanding 
eminence.  The  walk,  from  Iheaoa  to 
the  other  spot  which  claimi  that  ib 
luatiious  name,  at  tfae  sweet  sequaa. 
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■hovld  remove  the  interdict  That 
busy  period  in  Rome  was  fast  ap- 
proaching, and  we  returned  to  en- 
counter its  fatiguesj  Selwyn,  his  age 
renewed  by  the  genial  atmosphere 
he  has  of  late  been  breathing ;  Con- 
stance deriving,  from  his  evident  en- 
joyment, and  from  a  life  of  rational 
occupation,  hourly  improvement  in 
health  and  spirits;  and  Miss  WIU 
loughby  and  myself  as  happy  as  such 
cheering  symptoms  in  those  we  love, 
and  her  own  bright  prospects  of  fu- 
ture felicity,  can  make  us. 

It  is  time  I  should  tell  you,  my 
dear  Fanny,  to  save  you  the  trouble 
of  weaving  a  very  ingenious  romance, 
that  Helen  (whom  I  think  you  at  pre- 
sent design  for  me)  is  already  engaged 
to^a  very  amiable  voung  man,  a  bro- 
ther of  her  friend  Mrs  Sydney's,  whom 
the  met  with  at  Naples,  and  who  has 


CApiJl. 


lately  folbwed  her  here.  What  I 
have  seen  of  the  young  man  I  likeeXf 
tremely ;  and  I  am  cultivating  his  ae- 

auaintance  as  assiduously  as  1 8hon]4 
lat  of  the  intended  of  a  favourite  sis- 
ter. Helen  is  a  charming  sirl,  and 
well  worthy  to  be  the  fri^d  of  Con* 
stance ;  but  when  I  lose  my  heart,  it 
will  be  to  fascinations  of  another  dia* 
racter  than  those  of  the  lively  Helen, 
whose  spirits  have  now  recov^^  from 
their  temporary  depression,  and  are  at 
times  almost  too  much  for  the  rest  of 
our  sober  party. 

This  long  letter  will  swell  beyond 
all  reasonable  compass,  if  I  detain  it 
for  the  wonders  of  the  holy  week^* 
these  shall,  therefore,  form  the  sub- 
ject of  a  future  epistle  from 

Yours,  afiectionately, 

W.H. 


BOBiB  OBEMANICiB. 


No.  XXIII. 


WBRNEB  8  TWENTY-FOURTH  OF  FEBEUAET. 


Many  and  numberless  have  been 
the  productions,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  which  have  home  for  their 
titles  the  name  of  some  particular 
month  or  season  of  the  year.  It  may 
have  been  concluded,  therefore,  not 
only  that  such  titles  are  «a^#,but  that 
they  are  unlikely  to  be  the  forerunners 
of  any  composition  that  is  not  a  merere- 
facciamento  of  ideas  and  associations, 
that  have  been  dwelt  upon  a  hundred 
times  before.  Nothing,  however,  can 
be  more  absurd  than  this  decision. 
Let  a  hundred  and  fifty  poets  engage 
each  to  produce  a  poem  entitled  ".The 
Four  Seasons,"  and  if  it  is  the^ame 
only  that  they  borrow,  it  will  be.  found 
that  each  hss  his  own  peculiar  im- 
pressions and  associations, — that  each 
poem,  whether  good  or  bad,  will  prove 
in  itself  a  novelty,  and  the  hundred 
and  sixtieth  author  may,  after  all, 
create  a  work  which  alone  deserves  to 
be  remembered.  With  us,  every  pe- 
riod of  the  year  brings  its  own  peculiar 
and  favounte  recollection.  We  could 
i^in  out  a  long  lecture  on  the  mere 
natural  phenomena  of  last  month,  on 
its  dark-brown  woods,  weather-bleach- 
ed pastures,  and  rain-swollen  torrents 
nmnng  ^'from  bank  to  brae;"  and 
oat  of  our  '^  Sbepherd'i  Calendar" 


we  could  extract  many  an  awful  cata* 
strophe,  which  happened  ''  about  this 
time"  of  year.  Moreover,  we  have 
lived  in  climates  where  February  is 
indeed  the  commencement  of  spnng, 
-—where  the  zephyrs  bring  hesling 
balm  on  their  wings, — where  the  birds 
begin  their  songs  in  full  harmony,  and 
the  leaves  and  early  flowers  invest  our 
''  common  earth"  with  the  magic  co» 
louring  of  Hope.  Of  such  oimes, 
too,  we  "  could  a  tale  unfold ;"  ba^ 
for  the  present,  we  have  other  game 
in  view ;  we  mean,  that  our  readers 
should  take  a  slight  cursory  glance  at 
the  "  Twenty.fourth  of  F^miary," 
by  the  celebrated  Werner,  a  story 
than  which  the  mind  of  man,  in  tlie 
darkest  winter  night,  never*  devised 
aught  more  horrible,  or,  it  may  be 
said  by  rash  judges,  more  repidbive; 
but  true  genius  will  triumph  over  sndi 
petty  cavdlers,  and  as  long  as  the  Ger- 
man language  exists,  Werner  will  be 
remembmd  with  respect,  noi  mieei 
fir  the  Make  qfikUptiem  aUme,  but  of 
others,  which  are  more  translatable^ 
and  of  which,  ere  long,  we  shsJl  give 
some  account,  in  our  ''  Hone  GerouB* 

iOB." 

We  have  said,  that  the  identioal  sab* 
ject  may  be  so  tnaled  aa  to  prodnee 


f  many  difl&rent  anthon. 
B  hi«  "  TwentT-niDth  of 
'imitated  the  title,  (iid  the 
m  of  Werner's  work,  and 
npoaitiDn  proved  as  imrin- 
r,  aa  if  ica  precorBor  bad 
bL  Werner,  too,  might  in 
I  called  an  imitator,  for  the 
I  ^j  it  in  ita  outline  that 
"fatal  Cniiodty,"  a  tra- 
lich  we  are  almoit  cerivn 
<ar  Ken  one  line.  In  fact, 
r  a  wn  retaming  ai  a  stran' 
honae  of  hi«  father  and  mo- 
iie  in  poTeit;,  and  by  whom 
'dered  for  the  take  of  hii 
lo  be  found  in  manv  collec- 
[  romance*,  and  with  whom 
^nated,  it  woold  now  be 
eai  to  inquire.  That  it  hai 
Jed  for  Werner  to  produce 
tremendoua  and  overpower- 
t  on  thii  erent,  there  can 
bt,  nor  leeniB  it  likd;  that 
Jl  enter  the  liiti  againat  the 
ng  and  deathleia  spirit  of 

nthoT,  indeed,  but  Werner, 
latic,  ardent,  and  darinEi 
t  verge  of  madneaa,— would 
Bed  to  treat  the  subject  as 
IB  ?  All  that  wo*  inoat  hor- 
RtmlaiTe  in  the  story,  he 
\ta  with  and  seised  upon, 
^ting  in  associations  from 
1  a  murderer  himself,  either 
iter  the  deed,  wonld  recoil. 
Bttired   to  use  low  and  gro- 


dern  timea.  Ever;  viafble  object  in 
the  appalling  scenery— erery  a^joni^ 
ling  mood  of  mind — and  every  ditefol 
inddent — ii  fiarced  on  tke  Teader'a  peb 
ceptions  with  all  the  vividneaa  of  rea- 
lity, forming  a  tpell  fiom  which  be 
cannot  escape. — Meanwhile,  he  ia  ob- 
liged to  cmifes^  that  theee  are  not 
painful  impressioni,  emanating  from 
the  depraved  taate  of  a  capridoua  au- 
thor, who  wiahea,  for  no  good  Teaaona, 
to  "  harrow  np  the  soul;"  nor  ia 
there  any  tricLery  or  artifice  employed 
for  this  purpose.  He  ii  apdl-bound, 
indeed,  but  the  spells  aie  those  of 
truth,  not  of  a  fantaa^  unnatural 
illusion.  The  erenls  are  horrible, 
donbtlM«  but  they  are  ineviublc, 
and  joined  one  to  another  hy  the  ad^ 
mantine  liaki,  not  of  Destinv  alone, 
but  of  other  prindplei,  whien  carry 
along  witb  them  all  the  force  of  re^ 
son  and  coDTiction, 


cpnasioii 
lUtbe  g 


_3  the  ghastltness  of  truth, 
humble  sphere'  of  life  in 
,hM  placed  his  characlers. 
K  scene  alone  of  crime  and 
It  auffices.  There  ia  a  chain 
erents,  commencing  with  a 
the  fifdi  commandment,  by 
pandfather  of  the  last  vic- 
oe  a  curse  devolves  on  the 
■t  prevails  from  geneiation 
BH ;  and  all  these  events  are 
Snward  in  minute  detail, 
th^e  acts  of  supererogation 
dc,  Werner  almost  exposes 
9  the  charge  of  madness, 
Bge  is  amply  refuted  by  the 
a  web  of  closer  reasoning, 
LCttons  more  rigidly  formed 
lies  both  of  logic,  and  a  cer- 
n  of  religions  &ith,  (or  of 
■titicK)  which  is  aanuned  aa 
feb  poet,)  haa  not  been  exhi- 
OBT  taxlm  in  ancient  or  tno* 


Gatnuk.     Elerea  o'dodc. 
And  Connri  notretumed !— Esriy  to-day 
He  went  bum  hence  to  Lidka ;— what  if 


the  road  boUl'n  him  ?— HaA, 
the  wind 
HowU  loud  and  lowaet  yet,  as  if  the  Bend 
Would  rend  hii  tnunpet  on  the  OelU 
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-Buns  cold  agBiiu  Where  camny  busbend 

stay? 
Perchance,  O  God^  an  avalanche  has 

fairn, 
And  home  him  with  it  to  some  dire 

abyss! 
1  shudder  here  with  cold  and  fear ;— no 

splinter 
Remains  of  ourl  ast  firewood,  and  of  bread 
No  morsel  saved.   Worse  than  alone,  I  sit 
With  Orief  and  Famine,— dread  society ! 
For  now,  they*ve  taken  aU — (scarce  have 

we  left 
Even  rBiment)«the  hard-hearted  credi- 
tors!— 
Tet  never  till  this  gloomy  day  my  spirit 
Has  been  so  fiunt  and  woebegone;— «h 

me  I 
The  fifth  commandment  Is  a  fearfbl  law, 
And  heavily  has  the  curse  been  laid  on 

^s: 
But  now,  I  have  no  child;  our  son,  long 

since 
Is  gone  a  wanderer  through  the 

perchance 
Is  dead  too;— would  that  lot  were  mine, 

and  thus 
Should  I  be  freed  from  hopeless  cares  !«--• 

But  no  !— 
Hope  shall  not  perish,— let  me  sing  again, 
For  sadness  and  despair  but  give  the 

arch  fiend 
A  double  power,  and  cheerful  notes  af- 
fright him. 

[Singt. 
**  And  wberefbre  is  thy  sword  so  red, 
Edward,  Edward  ?" 
^  Even  now,  I  struck  a  fUcon  dead, 
And  therefore  is  my  sword  so  red- 
Woe's  me,  woe*s  me.' 


It 


An  ugly  song,  and  has  a  fbolish  end.-* 
Burr— what  a  noise !— A  knocking  at  the 

window  I— 
I  must  look  out— for  certahi  'tis  my  hus- 

bandl 

[GoaUihemndnmK 
A  screech-owl  'tis  that  cleaves  unto  the 

lattice ; 
Jfcven  he  seeks  shelter  from  the  perilous 

storm. 
And  gazes  on  me  with  laiige  round  qrts. 

Begone!— 
jPe  moves  away,  and  screams  as  if  to  say 
"  Come  with  me  I**— Then  should  I  be 

freed  1 

The  owls, 
We're  told,  know  where  and  when  there 

are  dea4bodies» 
And  I  belongmore  to  the  dead  than  living; 
This  terror  kiever  will  release  me  now, 
*Tis  all  so  ghastly  'mid  these  changeless 

glacfers^ 


And  this  old  house  is  so  remdte  t« 
miles 

Around  there  dwells  no  itefly  V«t  oon ; 

For  when  the  winter,  panes^  all  emi- 
grate, 

And  only  we,  as  if  the  Alpine  Lemmeri 

Had  fetter'd  us,  are  here,  and  I  have  been 

This  long  dark  day  a  solitary  captive. 

Another  song««-the  time  must  be  be- 
guiled. 

*<  And  if  the  husbandman  be  poor. 

What  then,  he  rules  his  plough ; 

And  if  his  coat  be  rough,  yet  sure 

He  still  has  clothes  enow ! 

A  cap  on  his  head. 

With  feather  so  red* 

A  jerkin  with  ribbons  all  gay ; 

He  bears,  it  is  true,  no  title  of  Lord, . 

Nor  dines  he  with  marchpane  and  ven*- 

son  on  boards 
Black  bread  is  his  &re  every  day." 

Good  Heaven !  was  this  not  even  the  sell- 
same  tune 
That  Conrad  whistled,  when  he  sharp'd 

the  scythe  ? 
Who  knocks  again  so  load?  Hah— 'tis 
my  husband ! 
Here  Conrad  enters,  his  diess  co- 
vered with  snow,  a  large  crooked  stick 
in  one  hand,  and  a  lantern  with  the 
light  expiring  in  the  other. 
Gertrude*  Thou  thoughtless  wandefCf^— 

where  hast  been  so  long  ? 
Cmr.  So  cold  and  wet  I  feel— Good 
wife,  I  pray  thec^ 
Go  light  the  fire. 
GtrU  H<no  then  ? 
Omr.  I  had  forgotten- 
There  is  no  wood^N*impoffte— eoffice 

it,  wife. 
Thou  Shalt  be  glad  of  heart. 
Gert,  What  mean'st  thou  ? 
Omr,  Ay, 
Thou  shalt  rejoice,  I  say— we  have  no 

more 
To  fear  nor  hope— so  this  tifo*s  task  ii 

o'er; 
Look  there,— this  mandate  I  received  at 

Loike^ 
When  on  my  knees  I  pray'd  the  Msg^ 

trate 
Would  grant  even  one  brief  month  to  pay 
our  debts. 
Gert.    He  granted  it? 
Omr*    Nay,  Gertnule,  read  ? 
■    Geri,    I  pray  thee, 
Forbear  these  looks. 

[Sktfmdimkud* 

**  Whereas,  Conrad  Conith,  formeriy 

soldior  in  the  confederate  tsoops,  ilH» 

fiurmer  and  innkeeper  at  the  hoase  caM 


i^erwrt  Twnly-fourth  of  February. 
,  on  the  Gernint   Alpi,  Ik         Ggrt.  And  tlii«  night)  ■! 


*6t 


nou  bring'it  nought  bi 

Cmt.  Nothfng,  in  wotb. 
But  thii  hilf  t(Mf,  the  wtnd'ret  HelniiA 

He  know*  tlii  puigt  of  hongA' ;  than* 

fore  ibared 
With  me  bii  bumbia  pittance.    For  oh 

day. 
It  guBTd*  na  aliU  from  faintne. 
Gert.  Bat  to-morrow? 
Ctnv.  Aj,  wben  tbo  bailUb  comey^ 
he'*  but  ■  rogne 
Who  promlKs  to  bear  more  tban  be 

That,  ai  I've  Uvod,  111  die,  a  fiee<boia 
Swiai. 
G*rt.  Tbj  look!  are  brarid.  Ibat  tbM 

tried  all  metbods  7 
Gmr.  ^  wife,  tn  nin.    Tbe  naa 
irtto'a  once  ai 

ITiere  ii 


debted  to  tbe  goatberd,  Jobi 
aann,  in  the  aum  of  three  hun- 
ba,  acknowledged  by  biti  of  ex- 
•■d  wbereea,  the  said  Conrad 
M*  nnnj  times  been  requested 
nUhed  to  make  payment  of  tbe 
tal  debt,  which  he  still  refutes, 
at,  by  meant  of  tedioua.  Inept, 
erant  exeuBea  and  subterfuge*, 
da.  The  constituted  autboK. 
'  tberefore  to  intimate,  that  if 
•am  of  iliree  hundred  aorim  be 
to-morrow  morning,  at  or  before 
Ike  clock,  the  oSicen  of  Justice 
bat  hour  Cake  possession  of  the 
m,  and  of  the  mofeablea  therein 
nd  flelils  thereto  pertaining,  in 
ttbey  nay  be  sold  for  behoof  of 
Fobn  SchwarCmann  and  of  other 
Also  that  the  said  Conrad 
tell,  to-morrow  momloft,  be-  la  carted  for  erermoie. 
I  bours  of  eight  and  nine,  be  ar-  bope ! 

id  brought  into  the  prison  oi 
l)-houie,  in  order  that  hy  ma- 
VI  be  may  supply  the  meant  10- 
llqnidation  of  his  debts,  as  it  has 
Stained  that  the  said  properties 
urbach  will  be  inadequate  to 
NMe.  According  to  justice,  &C. 
I«ike,  the  244h  Feb.  1804.." 

[Dropi  (Se  paper, 

r 

t  tiiou  not  mth  this  hard-bevt- 

I'lehwaitmann, 

|M  for  some  respite? 

Hie  Tcckleis  scoundrel  I 

■I*  have  I  not  made  to  mora 

iabeart, 

t  nt  yet  but  fourteen  days — in 

s)B :—  Ontr.  nou  ihamaleai  woman ! 

And  dar'at  tboo,  witb  Mich  wnde^  i^BIt 
thin*  cyct  7 

Shall  I  then,  who  bare  aerred— a  patriot 
im  tired  of  beggary,  loldier, 

dawn  itiU  finds  the     Wboiank'dwitbtbeeonbderatadtroop^ 
sbt  and  Btood 

Ikon  *halt  thou  march  itraigbt- 
n^  to  priion." 

Bat  ba*t  thou  tried  tbe  ndgb. 
OMra  too— thine  aunt, — 
Im?, 

Ay,  indeed — an  old  result  1 
mii  their  door*;  nay,  fluirg  tliem 

Eclat  ions  too  ? 
Ay,  kinsfolk— ever  found 
t  to  aid  thee,  and  the  first  to 

Dttimea  in  our  rich  day*  hare 
hey  partaken 
qtwtt  and  fntinty. 


fend 
Hie  tiatata*  we  ounelTM  bad  belpal  ta 

SbaU  Conrad' Condi,  wbo  hal  read  th* 


Should  for  (be  general  weal  renounce  bit 

ow>t 
Mark  you— the  Ky-tamt  Otani,  who 

An   Btteatation   from   bi*   biaTe   eota- 

Tbat  with  bit  own  handa  b«  had  nobly 


A  foeiiian*s  bamieiw-Atf  riumld  now  be- 
come 
A  skulking  robber,  injthe  deed  of  night? 
}*\i  bear  no  more ! 

Gert.  For  heaven's  sake,  be  not  angry. 
Cbitr.  Thy  father  was  a  good  and  pious 

priest^ 
^d  thou,  his  daughter,  woiild*st  defy 

the  law, 
And  rob  thy  neighbour  ?— Shame^  shame ! 

Grri,  Oh, 'Hs  grief 
That  overpowers  my  reason^wounds 

my  heart;— 
Would  it  were  broken,  if  I  so  could  aid 

thee! 
Conr,  Nay,  save  th^a^Tt  8^^  wife-^ 

/  know  my  duty. 
Ko  one  that  ever  bore  our  name,  has 

borne 
Therewith  diigiaee  and  thialdom— never 

one 
Tet  lay  within  a  prison^s  walls.  Shall  I— 
Shall  Conrad  be  the  first  t*  incur  that 

stain? 
No— I'm  resolved,  and  when  to-mor- 
row's dawn 
Has  brought  those  executioners,  I'll  go- 
Ay,  walk  with  them  in  peace,  till  we 

have  reached 
The  Lemmer  gUider,  and  the  Tauben 

]ake_ 
Thou  know'st  one  ftthomless  place  that 

freezes  never  ;— 
Then  God  be  merciful — ^it  must  be  so— 
1*11  rash  into  the  depth  f 
Gen,  Ahnighty  Father ! 
Omr.  'Twere  better  thus  to  die,  tho* 

questionless 
Such  death  were  but  a  sorry  fiite,  than 

live 
To  bringupon  our  ancient  name  diigmce. 
And  win  relief  by  theft. 

Geri,  Oh  Iwe,  dear  Conrad, 
And  we  shall  ^y  from  hence,  and  never 

more 
Behold  this  wretched  hmne,  where  hu- 
man hearts 
Are,  like  tbeir  glacler%  eold ;  let  us  r». 

nounce 
This  house  of  misery,  where  nor  stock 

nor  stone 
la  longer  thine !  Oh  could  we  but  iur* 

mount, 
And  leave  dioee  dreary  Alps— then  beg 

our  way 
From  door  to  door,  in  distant  lands^ 

where  we 
Are  yet  unknown,  and  men  are  not  im- 

Conr,  A  liDber  first— then  mendicant ! 
But  listen ;~ 
If  I  riiould  lead  a  poor  weak  woman 
forth 


At  thie  wild  wintry  seMOo,  were  I  not 
Her  mwrdergr  too  ?   Deem'st  tkoa  'tis 

but  a  pastime 
To  wander  now,  when  avalancbee  fidl. 
And  in  the  cataract's  rage  and  mountain 

storms 
Death's  angry  voice,  even  like  a  fiither's 

curse. 
Will  rise  against  thee  ? 
Ay,— that  malediction ! 
Thou  shar'st  it  with  me  still,  and  fidth* 

fully— 
For  eight  and  twenty  years  hast  borne 

the  load. 
Now,  let  nse  die,  for  when  I'm  henee 

remote. 
The  curse  will  be  dissolved  ;  and  better 

fu 
Thou'lt  earn  thy  bread  alone :  Earn  have 

I  said? 
For  never  shall  the  wife  of  Corath  live 
To  be  despised  and  trod  upon— «  beggar. 

By  decrees;  she  persuades  him  that 
he  shomd  bring  the  Bible,  read  a 
diapter,  and  pray,  whidi  he  has  never 
done  since  the  night  of  his  father's 
death.  The  BiUe  ia  brought,  hut  Is 
no  sooner  opened,  than  there  fiJIs  out 
of  it  a  record,  in  Conrad's  hand-wri» 
ting,  of  that  terrible  event,  at  the  end 
of  which  he  has  marked  the  paper 
with  a  large  cross.  Again  the  remem* 
brance  faUs  heavily  on  their  heuts, 
that  this  is  the  dread  AnniTenary  ;— 
they  look  again  at  the  hailifiTs  man-i 
date,  and  feel  that  the  twenty-fourth  is 
doomed  to  be  for  evermore  a  day  of 
misery  and  misfortune.  Conrad  wishes 
to  pray,  but  cannot  After  haviiMr  pe« 
msed  the  record,  he  gives  the  fbfiow* 
ing  description  of  his  feelings  on  re» 
tnminff  home  that  evening  throng 
the  wild  passes  of  the  Alps* 

Conr.  Mark  yon,- when  this  n^ht  I 

return'd  from  Loike, 
And  now  had  gained  the  passsge  off  the 

Alps, 
That  zigxag  turns  and  winds  even  like  a 

serpent^ 
Thou  know'st  I  am  a  man,  and  fear  not 

aught 
In  this  world  save  dishononr  ;■■  nay,  that 

road 
A  hundred  times  I've  trod  by  nig^t  and 

day;— 
But  this  time.  Heaven  knows  bow,  the 

path  became 
So  tedious— wearisome ;    upward  and 

down. 
Forward  and  back  again,  stiU  it  appear'd 
As  if  the  rocky  walls  wooM  ncfcr 
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hi  hut,    how  can  I  Mqr  lo,— *twai  not 

And  jet  m  j  heart  waa  chill*d. '  My  very 
life* 

Mj  whole  exifltence,  aeem'd  bat  rocka 
and  cbasmt— 

An  Alpine  pass  of  iniseryt  and  tbere- 
froD 

No  outlet  or  escape  might  e*er  be  found. 

Or  fitlier,  all  was  like  a  feverish  dream. 

Wherein  the  sleeper  walks  unceasingly ; 

Toils  till  he  fiunts,  yet  from  his  couch  of 
pain 

And  suffering  moves  not.     But  my  toils 
did  end ; 

I  gain*d  the  heights,  look'd  down  into 
the  vale. 

That  lay  beneath,  so  waste  and  desolate  s 

Dark  as  a  guilty  conscience !  I  had  cho- 
sen 

The    westward    path<»Thou    knowest 
where  suddenly 

We  torn  the  comer  cliff,  and  there.  Oh 
God, 

The  Lemmer  Glacier,  horribly  defined. 

With  snow*eaprhead,  rose  on  the  win- 
tiyaky. 

Methoogbt  it  was  the  portrait  of  my  fa- 
ther; 

That  livid  spectral  &ce,<— the  hoary  locks, 

As  OBoe  he  sat  there^  Gertrude ;  thercf  I 
say,  {Paintmg  to  the  orm-cAotr.) 

And  struggled  with  the  sleep  of  death. 

Then  too 

Ihe    recollection    woke, — this    direful 


Ihe  month  accursed^-the  twenty-fourth 

—I  felt 
The  w«|^t«— the  sharp  edge  of  the  hang- 
man's axe 
Pireaa'd  on  my  throat ;  flames  danced  be- 
fore mine  eyes. 
As  if  the  fiends  would  seize  me,  and  I  fled 
In  fiirioas  haste  across  the  Tauben  lake. 
That,  like  my  blood,  was  frozen ;  while 

the  lamp 
Glimmer'd  and  quiver'd  like  expiring 

life^— 
In  grim  funereal  throngs  meanwhile  the 

brood 
Of  magpiea  that  do  harbour  there,  came 

forth; 
One  dung  unto  the  lantern,  ilx*d  her 

daws. 
And  hoarsely  croak'd  and  croak'd.    Me- 

thougfat  I  heard 
My  Cither's  dying  groana*    Her  yellow 

beak 
Waa  like  the  knife*a  hilt  too^— the  knife 

aeenrs*d; 
And  attll  she  whetted  her  sharp  beak, 

andrasp'd 
Aad  grated  on  the  lantem*s  edge— Oh, 

Gertrude ! 


4«i 

I  trembled  then  even  like  a  rhikUme* 

thought 
It  sounded  like  scythe  sharpening; 

Ger.  Speak  no  more,^ 
I  pray  thee,  or  'twill  kill  me. 

Ccnr.  Mark  you,  wife,— 
'Mid  all   the  pain  and  anguish  of  my 

heart. 
Yet  rose  the  thoughts  of  murder,— yet 

again     * 
The  direful  scene  revived  that  made  our 

son 
In  childhood  an  assassin— I  beheld^ 
Ger.  Ob,  let  those  mysteries  rest,  rouae 
not  the  fiend. 
But  humbly  pray  for  mercy  \ 

Omr,  No !  the  load 
Of  guilt  that  deavea  to  me  doth  bar  Hes> 

ven's  gates : 
A  fhther's  curse  once  utter'd  never  dies; . 
Even  now  I  hear  his  accenta  from  the 

grave. 
That  fill  our  house  with  horror. 

{Knockmg  at  the  door.') 
Ger.  Who  comes  there  ? 
Cbnr.  His  angry  speetre ! 
Ger.  (at  the  wmdow)  No!  a  travdler* 
Shall  I  admit  him? 

Omr.  Wer't  the  devil  himaeli; 
What  should  we  fear  ?— Admit  him ! 

The  son  Caspar  makes  his  appear* 
ance  here^  somewhat  wildly  equipjied 
in  a  traveller's  garb^  whitened  with 
snow ;  a  huntsman's  wallet  acroaa  hit 
shoulders,  a  dagger  by  his  aide,  and  a 
leathern  girdle  with  a  money-bag  and 
pistols  round  his  waiat,  wmle  in  hit 
right  hand  he  holda  a  lantern  with  the 
light  extinguished.  *Now  we  must 
apprise  our  readers,  that  we  have  thua 
far  given  a  pretty  £air,  though  haaty 
and  free  aketch  of  the  Tra0ed;r;  yet, 
aa  to  the  reat^  without  translating  the 
whole  right  through,  and  allowing  for 
it  two  aheeta  of  the  Magazine,  to  eon* 
vey  a  proper  idea  of  the  orinnal  would 
be  impracticable.  It  is  a  <main  so  en* 
riously  wrought,  a  web  so  artfully 
woven,  that  oy  leaving  out  a  Hiik,  or 
thread,  the  wnole  is  irreparably  in- 
jured. Not  one  speech  ia  aoperan* 
oua;  we  have  no  Balaam  to  fill  up 
diasms,  and  the  consequence  ia  that 
paaaagea  taken  separatdy  lose  their  ef« 
feet.  Where  the  or/ton  advances  with 
every  wovd,  look  and  ^ture,  no  time 
ia  left  for  fine  descrmtive  writing; 
every  apeech  tells,  ana  preparea  ue 
reader  for  what  ia  to  follow.  More* 
over,  hia  advance  muat  he  gradual  g 
however,  aa  we  cannot  at  present  take 
in  the  whole  Play,  some  brief  asial^m 
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ttilstbe/riail.  Toretnnitlien: — Casmor 
of  course  represents  himself  as  a  oe- 
nighted  traTeller^  and  requests  a  lodg- 
ing till  next  day>  which  is  agreed  to. 
Hu  parents  loolung  on  him  as  an  en- 
tire stranger^  ^for  they  have  not  seeo 
Caspar  since  his  childhood,)  make  him 
;weleome.  They  have  a  roof  to  shelter 
liim,  and  a  hearth  to  sit  hy,  hut  nei- 
ther fire  nor  food.  He  is  greatly  dis- 
tressed by  the  situation  in  which  he 
finds  his  father  and  mother — ^betrays 
Jiis  own  feelings  to  the  audience  oy 
many  sentences  spoken  aside>  and 
would  gladly  make  himself  known  at 
once,  were  it  not  that  he  wishes  first 
to  ascertain  whether  they  are  willing 
to  retract  the  curse  which  was  pro- 
pooneed  against  him,  on  account  of 
his  sister's  death  (of  wMch  more  anon.) 
He  opens  his  knansack,  which  is  sto- 
red with  various  kinds  of  food,  and 
Jtveral  bottles  of  wine.  They  seat 
themselves  round  the  table^  and  the 
dialogue  henceforth  is  kept  up  between 
the  father  and  son,  mucn  in  the  style 
of  rude  soldiers  bivouacking  after  a 
long  march.  He  asks  for  a  knife — 
they  give  him  that  which  hung  on  the 
waU^  and  he  observes  that  it  is  Uood- 
atained ;  every  toast  that  is  proposed^ 
^ery  chance^word  that  is  uttered, 
{idds  to  the  pain  and  perplexity  of  both 
parties. 

Cbnr.  Enoogh  of  that 
Our  son  is  dead,  his  course  is  run,  and  so 
Hay  we,  too,  reach  the  goal  that  we  de- 
serve! 
Geri.  May,  God  forbid ! 
Qu,  Say,  rather  let  ua  die 
In  peace,  and  then  all  curses  be  atoned* 
Omr*  Bat  wherefore,  parrot^like,  repeat 
thy  words? 
In  troth,  thou  saem'st  a  marvellous  ca« 

neradot 
With  knapsack,  dagger,  pistols,  and  what 

(4ka  soma  wild  haater.  Wherefore  earnest 

thou  here 
{folateaodfonely? 
,   Cu,  Right  from  Kihisdersteg 
I  tiavell'd,  friend»  and  ere  to-moROw*s 

noon^ 
(Siould  reach  the  town  of  Lolke.    Thus 

on  aod  on 
Tve  walk'd  unceasingly. 

Qmr.  Comrade^  your  hand. 
We'll  go  to  Loike  together. 

On.  Evenasdeathy 
ttff  grssp  is  ice-eold. 

Omr.  Fear'st  thou  de«th  ? 

CbM,  NOftrufy; 
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I've  been  a  soldier,  and  oftinies  ere  new 
Have  stared  him  in  the  fooe. 

Omr.  So  comrade,  drink 
The  Swiss  confederate  corpa!— I  was 

among  them— 
Have  seen  sharp  service  too ;  but  let  us 

hear 
Some  story  from  thine  old  campaigns   ; 

Vioatt 
'Twill  rouse  my  eourage. 
Ctas.  But  your  son  ? 
Conr.  No  more — 1  wam*d  thee. 
Qu.  He  was  lost  in  early  youth  ? 
Conr,  Silence,  I  say. 
Cos.  Nay,  like  a  courteous  host. 
Thou  shoold'st  have  told  thy  story  first* 

ifl 
Must  broach  mine  old  adventures.  Why, 

good  friend, 
I  knew  this  house  of  yore.    It  prosper'd 

then, 
A  blithe  au^ge— no  better  in  the  can- 
ton; 
But  now  you  seem  afflicted,  and  in  want 
How  comes  this  ? 

Hereupon  follows  Conrad's  direful 
narrative.  After  being  a  soldier,  he 
had  returned  home  to  live  with  his 
ftither,  who  was  a  man  of  a  fieros^ 
wayward  temper,  in  order  to  assist  in 
the  management  of  the  farm,  &c  The 
most  acute  tact^  and  perfect  know* 
ledge  of  human  nature,  are  evinced 
through  the  whole  of  this  fHghtfid 
storv.  He  married,  without  Ua  fa- 
ther  s  consent^  the  daughter  of  a  poor 
clergyman^  brought  his  wife  to  the 
farm-house  at  Schwarrbacb,  where  she 
endured  constant  insults  and  persecu- 
tion, which  Conrad  also  bore  for  a 
long  time  unresented ;  till  one  even^ 
ing,  having  returned  in  higii  nnrits 
from  a  fair  or  merrymaking,  lie  round 
hia  father  in  unusual  ill  temper.  In 
order  to  drown  the  noise  ci  hia  com« 
plainta  and  unprovoked  inaidta,  the 
son  took  down  the  scythe  from  the 
wall,  and  began  to  sharpen  it,  sing* 
ing  all  the  wmle^— 

'^  A  cap  on  his  head» 

With  feather  so  red, 

A  jerkin  with  ribbons  all  gaj»"  &&  ' 

till,  when  the  old  man  wasied  meii 
wroth,  and  added  the  m^it  cmd  and 
cutting  reproachea  against  the  inoAiN 
sive  Grcrtrude,  he  was  unable  to  resist 
the  momentary  impulse,  and  due* 
the  knife— but,  ''God  be  praised,  this 
blow  fell  harmless."  Hofwever,tlia^oll 
roan's  anger  increased  to  madoeas ;  be 
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A  ■  horrible  curse  on  his 
Ob'i  vifei  and  on  bei  child 
m ;  fefler  which,  u  if  a  aud- 
ment  had  overtalen  him,  he 
nIouT,  fell  back  io  bia  chair, 
^eechleu,  and  in  a  few  mi- 


fe»w'«tbis,Bir7- 

direful  Btory! 
tlie  wioe  peichi 


.You  look  pale, 
iflcci  but  I  aa> 


had  been  idolized  by  her  paretit>k.aild 
in  a  paroxysm  of  ungOTemable  an- 
guish, Conrvl  had  imprecated  on  hla 
■on  ft  terrific  cune,  uid  never  would 
see  bun  more.  On  hearing  Ihii,  Cai* 
par  inquim  anxioualy/-- 


But  but  than  ri 


T  rettacted  tbew  dread 


imnde ;  tbere  ii  yet  another 
nU, 

ler  alull  no  mftliton  extend. 
uUtto  Cm.)  So— heareal thou ? 
Kj.    From  thee  one  learns  good 


So  Taah— ontimely? 

Cmir-  Ay,  indeed.     God  gtamt  *>'•"•   ■ 
Eternal  peace — Dldlt  thou  not  mj—io 


man  w*i  a  wild  and  wayward 
bit; 
bad  quairell'd  fiercely,  and  did 

*  have  (eiMd  hii  blher  by  tbe 

i  bin  on  tlie  gronnd.  Now,  for 

throw  tbe  knife,  and,  Ood  be 

Maed, 

bim  not  i  he  died  indeed,  iHit 

bo 

■  'twas  I  that  kill'd  him  7  FooU 

who  stilkeE  his  lather,  will  not 

* 

^  grave,  but  thence  bia  hand 

DIHae 

.  the  ipot  profaned— All  cbild- 

h  &ble>. 

bd  timei  I've  seen  my  bther's 

hre 

f  graai  waving,  tmt  no  spectral 

tae    question   atiU, — how   this 

Aerge  and  farm 

M  to  ruin  ?   Wherefore  are  yoD 


With  MMleaa  qD«riM,^wandatav  m  tad 

(ro, 
And  tbeaa  wild  lookv— <»  tnitb,  tbou'rt 

1  and  hay  wen 


lefcrring  fail  anawer  to  thia, 
mceeds  to  narrate,  that  ever 
e  fatal  niglit,  although  hie 
t  be  had  loved  each  other 
a  old  man's  ghoat  haa  haunted 
id  rendered  their  union  mi- 
that  not  long  after  his  death, 
I  b(n«  a  son,  in  another  year 
■Kilter,  who  waa  an  "  angel 
f?^Aad  now  cornea  the  moat 
I  of  all  Werner's  descliptioDa, 
rival  of  that  scene,  where  the 
MMiib  play,  had  the  miifbr- 
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A  dread   misfortniie   rtrOdog  to   the 

heftrt, — 
*Twas  in  this  month,  and  on  the  ael^ 

nme  day — 

Ihe  TWENTY-FOURTH — 

Qap'  How  much  I  pity  yon— 
Would  I  could  aid  you— 

Cbnr.  Well,  if  thou  batt  money» 
Tny  lend  us  some— . 

QUp'  Money,  yes— Fve  enough — 
And  I  would  more  than  lend  you ;  but 

becalm 
Until  to-morrow;  God  will  yet  protect 
you. 

On  Uiis  follows  Caipar's  narrative 
of  bis  own  life.  In  his  humility,  he 
is  unwiUing  to  speak  fayourablv  of 
himself;  he  says,  that  in  early  life  he 
had  also  committed  a  murder,  pre« 
dsely  as  Conrad  had  described  of  his 
^aon.  Thereafter,  he  had  left  his 
fairih-place,  and  obtained  a  situation 
as  servant  to  a  wealthy  man^  who 
Iras  also  captain  in  one  of  the  Swiss 
regiments, — and  with  whom  he  had 
gone,  at  the  tune  of  the  Revolution, 
to  Paris,  where  they  had  been  witness 
to  all  the  horrible  scenes  of  that  pe- 
riod, liheretifter,  they  fled  to  St 
Domingo,  where  his  master  became  a 
^ch  planter^  but  died  untimely,  lea- 
ding his  servant  (in  whom  he  had 
latterly  confided  as  a  friend)  heir  to 
a  large  fortune.  Still  the  remem* 
Inranee  of  his  early  gidlt  haunts  him« 
and  renders  him  miserable.  He 
describes  powerfully  the  longing 
>hich  arose  in  bis  mind,  once  more 
to  behold  his  native  country,  and  vi- 
sit Jiis  parents,  whom  he  describes  as 
still  residinz  only  a  mile  distant  from 
Sdiwarrba(£.  Now,  it  happens  that 
there  are  no  fixed  inhabitants  within 
less  than  three  miles  of  that  place, 
and  his  whole  narrative  unfortunately 
is  so  contrived,  that  the  listeners 
draw  from  it  conclusions  the  most 
perplexing  and  unfavourable.  Cas- 
per has,  by  bis  own  confession,  ad- 
mitted, that  he  is  a  murderer ;  and 
by  ^e  vague,  unguarded  tenor  of  bis 
discourse,  leads  his  father  to  believe 
that  he  bad  obtained  his  msster's 
property  by  theft.  Finally,  in  order 
to  try  more  and  more  the  disposition 
c^  bis  parents,  be  tells  them  that  tbeir 
son  Caspar  Coruth  died  in  his  arms» 
after  an  engagement  near  Paris,~-oii 
wbicb  bis  mother  exclaims,  ^*  Ob, 
were  be  yet  alive,  bow  gladly  would 
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I  forgive  him  all !"  His  fiitber  an- 
swers coldly,  however,  and  advises 
bim  to  go  to  bed,  telling  him  be  will 
be  awoke  at  eight  o'clock,  when  the 
executioners  of  the  law  make  their 
appearance.  From  this  point,  onward 
to  the  end  of  the  play,  not  a  moment 
elapses  without  some  effective  portion 
of  incident  and  dialogue.  As  we  are 
brought  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
deed,  suspense  is  strained  to  the  last 
degree,  yet  we  almost  feel  that  the 
murder  is  inevitable.  Even  Ger- 
trude's suggestion,  that  the  stranger 
might  be  their  son,  is  overpowocd 
by  a  violent  speech  of  Conrad,  m 
which  be  proves  to  himself  that  this 
is  impossiUe.  Meanwhile,  the  inte- 
rior of  Caspar's  apartment  is  visible  ; 
Gertrude  retires  to  rest,  and  Conrad 
remains  at  the  table,  communing 
aloud  with  his  own  dark  thoughts, 
which  alternate  with  the  audiUe  pray- 
ers and  sotiloqoies  of  his  son.  Ger- 
trude's sleep  is  perturbed — he  rouses 
her,  and  sne  comes  sgain  forward. 
There  are  ten  pages  more,  of  which 
the  contents  exhibit  awfiil  realities; 
which  resemble  the  phantasmata  oC 
a  hideous  dream.  Conrad  has  no  fixed 
intention  of  murder,  but  be  has  disi- 
oovered  that  bis  guest  bas  placed  his 
purse  of  money  on  the  bed  under  bit 
bolster  of  straw,  and  is  gradually 
brought  to  the  determination  of  draw- 
ing it  from  thence,  guardins  himself 
wUh  the  knife  in  case  be  abould  be 
surprised  in  this  act.  On  openinj;  the 
door,  he  sees  the  apparition  of  bis  fk- 
tber  in  Uie  room,  and  turns  bade 
trembling.  Gertrude,  also,  wishes  sll 
the  while  to  dissuade  him  ftom  bk 
attempt;  but  on  lookinff  into  the 
apartment,  she  tells  bim  tbat  there  ii 
no  apparition,  and  the  stranger  is  fsst 
adeep.  The  dock  begina  to  strike; 
be  counts  its  beat»— one  by  one  till 
the  twcdfth,  then  walks  reaolutely  in- 
to the  apartment,  and  grasps  die 
purse.  At  that  mom^it,  Caspsr 
awaJtts,  crying,  ^^  Tbievea^Murdcr- 
ers !"  and  Conrad  stabs  bim  to  the 
heart.  The  discovery  instantly  fd» 
lows— Caspar  lives  only  long  enongli 
to  forgive  his  pamits— and  Cooiad 
determines,  on  the  foUowing  day,  to 
deliver  himself  up  to  the  offieen  of 
justiee,  and  expiate  bis  erioiea  on  Ae 
scafibld. 
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Xf H  A'BM  STMnOSIO  JCTAIKOM  IIBTINISXOAiEKAOl^ 
HAKA  KOTI AAONTA  K AeHM£MOM  OINOnOTAZEIN. 

X. 

p  hoc' op.  Aih^ 
QTVUf  t>  a  distich  by  wise  old  Titocylides, 
iin  ancient  who  wrote  crabbed  Qreek  in  no  silly  days  ; 

*        3fcaiUli^, '' 'Tu  &I6UT  FOR  OOOD  WIKSBIBBINO  PEOPLE, 

*<  Not  to  let  the  juo  pace  bound  the  board  like  a  ceipplb  ; 
''bot^aily  to  chat  while  discussing  theib  tipple." 
Ai^  exoelknt  rule  qfths  hearty  old  cock  'tis-^ 
And  «  weryJU  motto  to  put  to  our  Noctes.'^ 

C.  N.  ap,  Ambr. 

Scene — Ambrose's  Hotel,  Pkardy  Place,  Paper  Parlour. 

■» 
North — Tickler — Shepherd. 

NORTH. 

Gold-headed  Cane,  indeed  f  Could  I  think.  Trickier,  that  this  eniteh  pt 
itiiiie  would  hftye  nothing  better  to  say  for  itself  and  its  old  m^et,  #hen  tho 
Wodd^  desires  it  to  be  inditing  about  Christopher,  I  would  break  it  across  mj 
knee,  into  pieces  tax  inches  long,  thus — and  send  it  to  the  nearest  old  beggar* 
woman  to  ttoil  her  kettle  with,  for  a  dish  of  weak  tea  and  superannuated  scan- 
daL  . 

Tickler. 

The  writer  had  hold  of  some  good  subjects ;  but  he  is  dull,  heavy,  pedantic, 
prosaie,  pompous,  and  inane,  beyond  the  proper  pitch  for  sleep.  Not  one 
siDg^  anecdote,  incident,  remark,  image,  sentiment,  or  feeling,  does  the  S^db 
Qtter^  and  yet  he  pretends  to  havebe^  hand  and  gloye  with  Ratclifie,  Mead, 
Asfcew^  Pitcaim^  and  Baillie ! 

NORTH. 

What,  Tickler,  if  one  and  all  of  the  Five  were  but  very  ordinary  persons  ? 
Ildctors  are  generally  dull  dogs ;  and  nobody  in  tolerable  health  and  f piriti 
jifiihes  to  hear  anything  about  them  and  their  quackeries. 

TICKLER. 

Their  faces  are  indeed  at  all  times  most  absurd ;  but  more  especially  s0 
wboi  they  are  listening  to  your  account  of  yourself,  and  preparing  to  pre- 
scribe for  your  inside,  of  which  the  chance  is  that  ^y  know  no  more  tnan 
of  the  interior  of  Africa. 

NORTH. 

And  yet,  and  yet,  my  dear  Tickler,  when  old  bucks  like  us  are  out  of  sorts, 
Hbetk  like  sinners  with  saints,  we  trust  to  the  soTcreign  efficacy  of  their  aid,  and 
foel  aa  if  thry  stood  between  us  and  deadi.  There  s  our  beloved  Shepherd, 
whose  wrist  beats  with  a  yet  unfelt  puke,-^^ 

SHEPHERD. 

I  dinna  despise  the  doctors.  In  ordiuar  complaints  I  help  mysel  out  o'  the 
box  o'  drogs ;  and  I'm  never  mair  nor  tluree  days  in  getUn'  richt  again  ;-^the 
first  day  for  the  beginning  o'  the  complaint— <lull  and  dowie,  sair  gi'en  to 
gannfin,  and  the  streekin'  out  o'  ane's  airms,  rather  touchy  in  the  temper,  and 
no  easdy  satisfied  wi'  onything  ane  can  get  to  eat ;— the  second  day,  in  bed 
wi'  a  nicht-cap  on,  or  a  womted  stocldn'  about  the  chafts,  shiverin  ilka  half 
hour  aneath  the  blankets,  as  if  cauld  water  were  poorin'  down  your  back ; 
a  itamach  that  scunners  at  die  very  thocht  o'  fud,  and  a  sair  sair  nead  amaiat 
as  if  a  wee  deevil  were  sittin'  in't  knappin'  stanea  wV  axi\T*Tv\iViCLtCi^  V— < 
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third  dtv  aboat  demi^  time  hungrier  thtn  a  pack  o'  houndfy  yoldn'  to  the 
haggis  atbre  the  grace,  and  in  imagination  maur  than  aUe  to  deVoor  the  hail 
jiget>  aa  woel's  the  gibjet^pie  and  t^  ^cakes. 

NORTH. 

And  the  fourth  day,  James  ? 

SBBPHsan. 

Out  wi'  thegrews  gin  it  be  afore  the  month  o'March^  as  soople  and  thin  in 
the  flanks  as  themselb— wi'  as  gleg  an  ee— 4uid  logs  pricked  up  ready  for  the 
start  o'  pussie  fraeaman^diewiirale-straes — HaUoo— halloo— balloo  !---0  man, 
are  nae  ye  fond  o'  ooorsm'  ? 

TICKLER. 

Of  bare-soup  I  am— or  even  roasted  hare— bat— — 

SHBrllBRD. 

There  are  some  things  that  a  ihan  never  gets  accustomed  to,  and  the  start- 
in'  o'  a  hare's  ane  o'  them ;— so  is  the  whur  o'  a  covey  o'  paitricks— and  aibHns 
so  is  the  meetin'  o'  a  bonny  lassie  a'  bv  hersel'  amang  the  bloomln'  heather^ 
when  the  seems  to  rise  up  nrae  the  ea^^  or  to  hae  drapped  down  frae  heaven. 
— ^Were  I  to  leeve  ten  thousan'  years,  and  gang  out  wi  the  srews  or  po&iters 


every  ither  day,  I  sud  never  get  the  better  o'  the  dear  ddightfu  dirl  o' 
a  firlchty  when  pussie  starts  wi'  her  lang  horns. 

NORTH. 

Or  the  covey  whirr*— 

TICILKR. 

Or  the  bonny  lassie— 

SHBPBBRD. 

0  man.  Tickle,  but  your  fkce  the  noo  is  just  like  the  face  o'  a  satyr  in  s 
pictur-bvuck,  or  that  o'  an  auld  stane-monk  keekin'  firae  a  niche  in  the  comer 
o'  an  aboey-wa'— the  leer  o'  the  holy  apd  weeUfed  scoonrel's  een  seemin'  mair 
intense  on  the  Sabbath,  when  the  knrk-yard  is  fa'  o'  innocent  jovaag  maidens, 
tripping  ower  the  tombs  to  the  House  o  Prayer !  Mr  North,  sir,  only  look  at 
thelaoeo'him! 

NOR^Ha 

Tickler,  Tickler,  give  over  that  face— it  is  absolutely  getting  like  Hailitt's. 

SRBPHBRD. 

What's  that  chiel'  dom'  noo,  think  ye,  sir  ? 

NORTH. 

Sunk  into  utter  annihilation. 

SHBPRBRD. 

He  had  a  curious  power  that  Hailitt,  as  he  was  ca'd,  o'  simulatin'  sowL 
You  cou'd  hae  ta'en  your  Bible  oath  sometimes,  when  you  were  readin'  him, 
that  he  had  a'sowl— *«  human  sowl— «  sowl  to  be  saved — ^but  then,  heaven  pre- 
serve  us,  in  the  verra  middle  aiblins  o'  a  paragraph,  he  grew  transformed  afore 
your  verra  face  into  something  bestial, — ^you  neurd  a  grunt  that  made  y^ 
grew,  and  there  was  an  ill  smeU  intheroom,  as  frae  a  pluff  o'  sulphur^— And 
HaaUtt's  dead  ? 

NORTH. 

Tea,  James,  perfectly. 

SHBPBBRD. 

1  wunner  what  the  copyright  o'  the  Modem  Pygmalion  would  sdl  for,  noo 
that  Hailitt's  a  posthumous  author  ? 

TICtLBR. 

Who  the  devil  introduced  this  loathsome  subject  f 

SRBFHBRI). 

Your  ain  fooe,  sir,  when  I  was  sneekin'  about  the  bonny  las8e8.*»Yoa've 
jost  your  ain  foee  to  Uame  for't,  sir.--Fine  him  in  a  bumper,  Mr  North, 
for  suggeetin'  sic  a  sooterkin. 

NORTH. 

We  win,  if  you  please,  James,  take  each  a  glass— all  nmnd-M>f  Gkftlitat^ 
to  prevent  infection. 

SRBPHBRl).  '* 

Vn  a'  my  heart-^ic  a  change  in  the  expreialon  o' your  iwa  faces,  sirs ! 

Mr  North,  jou  look  like  a  man  that  has  just  receitea  a  vote  o'  thanks  for 

**■ 
•  »• 
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Itt'en  been  the  instmineiit  o'  some  great  natiotial  ddivennce.  Is'na  that  wun« 
Derfa'  whisky  ?  As  for  you,  Mr  Tickler^ — ^your  een's  just  like  twa  jaspers— 
pree'd  ye  ever  the  like  o  t  ? 

NORTH. 

Nerer,  so  help  me  Heaven, — ^never  since  I  was  bom ! 

SHBPRiaD. 

Wordsworth  tells  the  world,  in  ane  o'  lus  prefMxs,  that  he  is  a  water-drinker 
—and  it's  weel  seen  on  him.— There  was  a  sair  want  of  speerit  tibrough  the 
hail  o'  yon  lang  Excursion.  If  he  had  just  made  the  paragraphs  about  ae  half 
shorter,  and  at  the  end  of  every .  ane  ta'en  a  caulker,  fike  ony  ither  man 
engaged  in  gayen  sair  and  heavy  wark^  think  na  ye  that  his  Excursion- would 
hae  been  far  less  fatiguesome  ? 

th:klbr. 

It  could  not  at  least  well  have  been  more  so,  James,— 4md  I  devoutly  hope  that 
that  cursed  old  Pedlar  is  defunct.  Indeed,  such  a  trio  as  Uie  poet  himself, 
the  packman,  and  the  half-witted  annuitant—— 

NOETH. 

My  friend  Wordsworth  has  genius,  but  he  has  no  invention  of  character,— 
no  construdiveness,  as  we  phrenologists  say. 

SHBPHEU). 

He,  and  ither  folk  like  him,  wi'  gude  posts  and  pensions,  may  talk  o' 
drinkin'  water  as  muckle's  they  choofle--and  may  abuse  me  and  the  like  o'  me 
for  preferrin'  speerits — ^but-^-* 

NORTH. 

Nobody  is  abusing  you,  my  dear  Shepherd— 

SHEPHERD. 

Hand  your  tongue,  Mr  North — ^for  I'm  gayen  angry  the  now — and  I  cauna 
thole  being  interrupted  when  I'm  angry, — sae  hand  your  tongue,  and  hear 
me  R»eak,<*«nd  faith,  gin  some  folk  were  here,  they  should  be  made  to  hear 
on  the  deafest  side  o'  their  heads. 

NORTH. 

Oyei !    Oyea  f    Oyez ! 

SHIPHERO. 

Well  then,  gentlemen,  it  cannot  be  unknown  to  yotf,  that  the  water-drink« 
ing  part  of  the  community  have  not  scrupled  to  bestow  on  our  meetings  here, 
on  tne  Noctes  Ambrosiane,  the  scurrilous  epithet  of  Orgies ;  and  that  I,  the 
Shepherd,  have  come  in  for  the  chief  part  ca  the  abuse.  I  therefore  caU  on 
you,  Mr  North,  to  vindicate  my  character  to  the  public,  to  speak  truth  and 
shame  the  devil — and  to  declare  in  Maga,  whether  or  not  you  ever  saw  me 
once  the  worse  of  liquor  during  the  course  of  your  career  ? 

NORTH. 

Is  it  possible,  m^  dearest  friend,  that  you  can  trouble  jour  head  one  mo- 
ment about  so  pitiftil  a  crew  ?  lliat  jug,  Jamea,  with  its  nose  fixed  upon 
yours,  is  expressing  its  surprise  that 

TICKLER. 

Hogg,  Hogg,  this  is  a  weakness  whidi  I  could  not  have  expected  from  you— 
have  you  forgotten,  how  the  Spectator,  and  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  and  others, 
were  accused  of  wine-bibbing,  and  other  enormities,  by  the  dunces  of  those 
days? 

SHEPHERD. 

Confound  their  back^biting  malignity !  Is  there  a  steadier  hand  than  that  in 
a'  Scotland  ?  see  how  the  liquid  quivers  to  the  brim,  and  not  a  drop  overflow- 
ing— Is  my  nose  red?  my  broo  blotched?  my  een  red  and  rheumy?  my 
sminks  shrunk  ?  my  knees,  do  they  totter  ?  or  does  my  voice  come  from  my 
heart  in  a  crinkly  cough,  as  if  the  1uim;s  were  rotten  ?  Bring  ony  ane  o'  the 
base  water-drinkers  here,  and  set  him  ooon  afore  me,  and  let  us  discuss  ony 
subject  he  likes,  and  see  whase  hessd'a  the  clearest,  and  whase  tongue  wags 
wi'  maist  unfaulterin'  freedom !  . 

^^        NORTH.  . 

The  (irst  thing,  JamcsM^Hpter-drinker  would  do,  would  jbe  to  get  drunk, 
and  make  a  beast  of  hiiaMHr 
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AHXfKX&D. 

My  ViStf  Mr  North,  at  yoo  ken,  hai  been  ane  o'  aome  viciaaitiidea»  aad 
eren  now  I  do  not  eat  the  bread  of  idleness.  For  ae  thud  o'  the  twenty-fev 
hours,  tak  ae  day  wi'  anither  throinjhoat  the  year,  I'm  i'  the  open  air.  wi' 
heaven's  wind  and  rain  perhaps,  orb  hail  and  sleet,  and  thev  are  blessed  by 
die  hand  that  sends  them,  blashing  against  me  on  the  hill : — ^For  anither 
third,  I  am  at  my  bjrndn— no  mony  o  them  to  be  sore  in  the  house'-«biit  the 
few  diat  are  no  the  wark  o'  dunces,  ye  may  believe  that ;  or  aiblina  doin'  my 
best  to  write  a  byud(  o'  my  ain,  or  if  no  a  byuck,  siccan  a  harmlesaeompotitioii 
as  ane  o'  my  bits  o'  Shepherd's 


my  bits  o'  Shepherd's  Calendars,  or  the  like ;— <Nr,  if  stodT  nae  nae 
charms,  playin'  wi'  the  bairns,  or  hearin'  them  their  lessons,  or  cracdkin'  wi'  a 

*  neighbour,  or  sittin'  happy  wi'  the  mistress  by  our  ain  twa  sells,  layin'  littk^ 
but  thinkin'  a  hantle,  and  feelin'  mair.  For  the  remaining  third,  frae  ten  at 
nidit  to  sax  in  Ae  morning,  enjbyin'  diat  sweet  sound  deep  that  ia  the  lot  o'  a 
f^nde  oonsdepce,  and  out  o'  whidi  I  come  as  regular  at  the  yerra  same  minute  aa 
if  an  angel  sently  lifted  my  head  frae  the  piUow,  and  touched  my  ey^lida  with 
awakemng  licht, — ^no  forgettin',  as  yomrsel  kens,  Mr  North,  either  eyeningor 
morning  prayers,  no  yerra  Isng  anea  to  be  sure,  except  on  the  Sabbath ;  but 
as  I  hope  for  mercy,  humble  and  sincere,  as  the  prayers  o'  us  ainfu'  beinga 
should  eyer  be,— sinfii',  and  at  a'  timea,  sleepin'  or  waukin',  aye  on  the  htiSk 
o'  death!  Can  there  be  ony  great  harm,  Mr  North,  in  a  life  that— aaying and 
excepting  always  the  corrupt  thochts  of  a  man's  ain  heart,  which  has  been 
^nsely  said  to  be  desperately  wicked— eyen  when  it  micht  think  itael',  in  its 
pride,  the  yerra  perfection  o'  yirtue    i- 

KOaTH. 

I  neyer  left  Altriye  or  Mount  Benger,  James,  without  feeUng  myself  a 
better  and  a  wiser  man. 

SHSFHXED. 

Nae  man  shall  eyer  stop  a  nicht  in  my  house,  without  nartakiii'  o'  the  best 
that's  in't,  be't  meat  or  orink ;  and  if  the  coof  canna  orink  three  or  four 
tummlers  or  jugs  o'  toddy,  he  has  nae  business  in  the  Forest.  But  if  he  do  use 
mair  than  follow  the  example  I'se  set  him,  hell  rise  in  the  morning  without 
a  headache,  and  fa'  to  breakfast,  no  wf  that  fause  appeteet  that  your  drunk- 

•  ards  yoke  on  to  the  butter  and  breed  wi',and  the  eggs,  and  the  hiamand  had« 
l}ies,  aa  if  they  had  been  shipwred^ed  in  their  sleep,  and  scoured  wi'  the  salt* 
water, — ^but  wi'  that  calm,  aan^  and  steady  appeteet,  tnat  speaks  an  inside 
sound  in  a'  its  operations  as  dock-work,  and  giyea  assurance  o'  a  kng  and 
tttelu'  life,  and  a  large  family  o'  childrsn. 

NOETB. 

Replenish  the  dolphin,  James. 

SHIPHBED. 

She's!  no  tume,  yet— Now,  sir,  I  ca'  that  no  an  abstemious  lile— -for  mkj 
should  ony  man  be  abstemious  ?— but  I  ca't  a  temperate  life,  uid  o'  a*  the  yiiw 
tnes,  there's  nane  mair  friendly  to  man  dian  Temperance. 

TICILia. 

That  is  an  admirable  distinction,  James. 

SHIPHBRD. 

I'ye  seen  you  fomt  it,  air,  howsomeyer,  in  practice ;  enedally  in  eatin*. 
Oh,  but  yon  re  far  frae  a  temperate  eater,  Mr  Tickler.  You  re  ower  fond  o'  a 
glieat  heap  o'  dififarent.  dishes  at  denner.  I'm  within  bonus  when  I  say  I  hse 
seen  you  oeyoor  a  diiien.  For  me,  sufHiinit  ia  the  Rule  of  Three.  I  eaie  Itttle 
ibr  sbop— unless  kail,  or  codcy<^leaky,  or  hare-soop,  or  mock^turtle,  which  is 
really,  oonaidain'  it's  only  mock,  a  plaaaant  platent' ;  or  hodge-podge,  4Nrpo« 
tawtoe-broOi,  wi' plenty  o  mutton-banes,  and  weel  peppered ;  but  your  wmts 
aoopa,  and  your  broon  aoopa,  and  yow  yermisilly,  I  tnink  nafthing  o',  and 
they  only  serye  to  spoO,  witnout  satiafyin'  a  gude  appeteet,  of  which  nae  man 
o'  sense  wfll  eyer  tak  aff  the  edge  afore  he  attodcs  a  dish  that  ia  initadf  a  din* 
ner.  I  like  to  bring  the  haill  power  o'  my  atjipach  to  bear  on  yhtlaa  that's 
worthy  o't,  and  np  to  fritter't  awa'  on  aide  dhfl||^c  as  pfttes,  and  trash  o' 
that  sort,  only  fit  for  boaidin'-adidel  misses,  i^^^^uimpit  mouths;,  no  able 
to  eat  muckle,  and  adiamed  to  eat  eyen  thatpRBpered  wi'  Mushes,  pair 
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thin^  if  ve  but  offer  to  help  ony  thiiu^  on  till  their  plates^  or  to  tell  them  no 
to  mmd  ftlk  ttarin'^  bat  to  mak  a  gocte  dinner,  for  tnat  it  will  4o  them  nae 
hann^  bnty  on  the  contrary,  mingle  roses  with  the  lilies  of  their  delicate  beanty. 

TICKLBa- 

Every  man,  James,  is  the  best  judge  of  what  he  ought  to  eat,  nor  is  one 
man  entitled  to  interfere- 

SHEFHXRD. 

Be^een  another  man  ilnd  his  own  stomadi  !•— Do  you  mean  to  say  that  f 
Why,  sir,  what  is  even  more  absurd  than  to  say,  that  no  man  has  a  rif^t  to 
interfere  between  another  and  his  own  conscience,  or  his-— 

TICKLER. 

And  is  that  absurd  ? 

SHBPBEBJ). 

Yca^  it  is  absurd— although  it  has,  somehow  or  other,  become  an  apothegm. 
*— Is  it  not  the  duty  of  all  mai,  to  the  best  o'  thdr  abilities,  to  enlighten  ane 
anither^s  understanding?  And  if  I  see  my  brethren  o'  mankind  fa'  into  a* 
sorts  o'  sin  and  superstition,  is't  nae  business  o'  mine,  think  ve,  to  endeavour 
to  set  them  right,  and  enable  them  to  act  according  to  the  dictates  o'  reason 
and  nature  ? 

TICKLER. 

And  what  then,  James  ? 

SUErHSRD. 

Why,  tb^,  sir.  it  may  be  often  our  duty  to  interfere  between  a  man  and 
his  conscience,  when  that  conscience  is  weak,  or  dark,  or  perverted — ^between 
a  man  and  his  religion,  when  that  religion  is  fu'  o'  falsehood  and  idolatry. 
The  opposite  doctrine  that  holds  that  every  man's  religion  is  a  matter  solely 
between  his  own  soul  and  his  Maker,  is,  in  my  belief,  a  pernicious  doctrine, 
and  one  that  countenances  all  enormities  of  faith.  There  is  surely  such  a 
thing  as  Truth^^-and  such  a  thing  as  Falsehood— «nd  for  my  ain  pairt,  I  shall 
never  leave  ony  freen'  o'  mine  in  undisturbed  enjoyment  o'  falsehood,  even  if 
that  falsehood  relate  to  his  God. 

NORTif. 

We  are  getting  on  difficult,  on  dangerous  ground,  my  dear  Shepherd—— 

SHSPHBRB. 

Tes ;  but  we  maun  a'  tread  difficult  and  dangerous  ground,  Mr  North,  every  dav 
in  our  lives,-— even  the  simplest  and  the  maist  sincere, — ana  we  are  a*o'us  bouna 
to  oontribate  to  ane  anither's  security,  amang  the  pitMls  and  quagmires  o'  life. 
I  hae  nae  notion  of  that  creed  that  teus  me  to  leave  a  dour  doitra  devil  to  go 
daunderin'  on,  wi'  his  een  shut,  his  ain  way  to  perdition. 

NORTH. 

Would  you,  like  Missionary  Wolfe,  challenge  the  Pope  to  battle,  and  call  his 
rdigiona  lie? 

SUEPHBRB. 

No,  sir,— 'I  wad  never  sae  far  forget  my  sell  as  to  cease  being  a  gentleman,— 
for  then,  so  far,  I  should  cease  being  a  Christian.  But  gin  I  tnocht  Papistry  a 
fiiuse  thing,  which  I  do,  I  wadna  scruple  to  say  sae,  in  sic  terms  as  were  con- 
sistent wi'  glide  manners,  and  wi'  chanty  and  humility  of  heart, — and  back  mv 
opinion  wi'  sic  ailments  as  I  had  learned  out  o'  that  book  which  the  Pope,  I 
fancy,  wadna  allow  a  poor  lay-creature  like  me  to  read  at  night,  afore  g;aen  to« 
bed,  and  just  after  I  bad  seen  the  bairns  a'  soun'  asleep  in  theirs,  wi'  their 
quiat  smiling  faces  hushed  to  peace,  under  the  protecting  love  o'  Him  wha  had 
wnipt  the  innocent  things  in  the  heaven  o'  happy  dreams.  Still,  I  wadna  ca* 
the  Pope  a  leear,  like  Mr  Wolfe;  for  nae  man s  a  leear,  unless  he  kens  that 
he  is  an^ ;  and  his  Holines^for  ony  thing  I  ken  to  the  contrar,  may  be,  in 
(lia  delusion,  a  lover  of  the  Truth. 

NOETn. 

You  would  not,  if  in  Parliament,  James,  vote,  for  what  is  called  Catholic 
Emancipation  ? 

^        SHBFHBRD. 

I  scarcely  think  I  wou^^^lt  least  I  would  be  what  Mr  Canning  says  ho 
is  not,  a  security  grinder; 


roulJkit 
Mrjp^r 
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TICKLSR. 

And  I,  James. 

KOETR. 

And  I^  James* 

SntPHBRD. 

Andy  thank  heaven^  the  migorityof  the  British  Parliament,  and  three- 
ibarths  of  the  British  people,  Mr  North. 

NOITH. 

Have  yon  read  Dr  Phillpott's  Letter,  Tickler  ? 

TICELER. 

I  have  with  delight  One  of  the  aUest  productions  of  modem  days^bpld, 
fearless,  manly,  gentlemanly,  Protestant. 

NOETH. 

And  yet  the  Whigs  all  call  it  personal — ^nay,  libellons — although  Dr 
Phillpott  expresses  towards  Mr  Canning,  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  the  greatest 
respect  for  ms  character,  and  the  highest  admiration  of  his  talents.  Not  dins. 
Tickler,  did  ihey  speak  and  write  of  that  illustrious  person  a  few  short  years 
ago., 

TTCELBR. 

I  have  made  out  a  paper  on  that  point, — ^but  it  is  too  lon^,  I  fear,  for  the 
Magasiue— it  would  occupy  three  sheets— of  malignity,  stupidity,  and  abuse, 
incredible,  but  from  the  tongues  and  fingers  of  Whigs.  Even  now,  they  hate 
Mr  Canning.  We,  on  the  contrary,  always  loved  him — then  as  now — ^but 

SHEPHERD. 

What  noise  is  that  in  that  press  ?  Is't  a  mooss  getting  its  neck  into  a  trap  ? 
Let's  see- 

{ftptm  the  press,  and  out  steps  a  person,  shabby  genteel,  m  black  or 
brownish  appareL) 
Wlia  are' ye,  my  man,  that  s  here  hearkenin'  to  a  conversation  that  I'm  thinkin' 
frae  the  face  o'  you,  you're  no  very  able  to  understand  the  drift  o'  ? — ^wha  are 
ye,  my  man,  wi  cheeks  like  potty,  and  tawttied  hair,  and  a  coat  sae  desperate 
short  m  the  sleeves  ?  But  dinna  be  sae  feard,  I'm  no  gaun  to  put  ye  to  death, 
only  what  was  ye  chrissend?  or  are  you  a  Pagan  wi'  some  outlandish  name, 
and  a  mother-tongue  unintelligible  in  Ma  quarter  o' the  habitable  glob^? 
Ill  hand  ye,  sir,  by  the  cuff  o'  the  neck,  till  ye  speak— are  ye  dumb,  air? 

'  NOETH. 

James,  James-Hnydear  Shepherd,  relax  your  hold,  he  is  a  short-hand 
writer. 

SHEPBEED. 

A  short-hand  writer !  a  short-hand  writer  !  and  that's  tho  way  o'fr— that's 
the  way  o't — that  die  Noctes  Ambrosian^  are  gotten  up  for  that  Magasine  o' 
yours,  Mr  North !  I !  How  durst  you,  sir,  sit  in  that  press  takin'  down  my 
words  ?  A  pretty  gentleman  o'  the  press  indeed !  Gude  faith,  a  wee  thing 
would  make  me  fling  you  out  o'  the  window  !  There's  an^th^r  shake  for  you, 
sip,  to  mak'  your  blood  circulate. 

NOETH. 

Mr  Gurney,  do'nt  n^nd  the  Shepherd,  it  is  his  way.— James,  James,  he  ii 
not  one  of  the  enemy — and  as  wortny  a  fellow  as  livesj  moderate  your  toy, 
James. 

SREPREED. 

Now  the  cat's  out  o'  th^  bag.  Never  could  I  comprehend  hoo  a  haili  nightli 
conversation,  on  to  the  sma'  hours,  coold  g^t  itsel  a  prent^  word  for  wora  in 
the  Magasine,  doun  to  my  vera  spellhi'  ubre— and  there,  for  thae  sax  yeais 
past,  hae  ye  been  writin'  in  the  press,  my  man,  takin'  doon  the  conversatioii 
m  hieroglyphics,  and  at  hame  extendin'  your  notes,  as  they  ca't,  ower  your 
aooens  ana  sma'  beer  afore  gaun  to  deep  on  caE 

TICXLEk. 

Come,  James,  you  are  getting  personal  fmd  abusive.  Mr  Gurney  is  a  most 
excellent  fellow— a  man  of  education,  and  a  anull  private  fortune  of  his  own 
on  die  death  of  his  grandmother.  ^^^ 

NOETH.      ^^^-  • 

Sit  down,  Mr  Gurney,  and  take  a  ^Liaa  of  toddy. 
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BHIFHSRD. 

What  for  will  yoa  no  speak^  sir?  Open  your  month  and  qpeak. 

NOBTH. 

Mr  Gnrney^  James^  is  no  speaker. 

SHIPHEU). 

What,  is  he  dumh  ? 

NORTH. 

Rather  so.  Shepherd.  \i  would  be  a  long  story  to  tell  you  how  h^  lost  hia 
tongue  early  in  life  in  Persia. 

SHSPHBRD. 

He's  aff— he's  aff— <mt  at  the  door  like  a  shot.  He  may  be  a  short-haun^. 
writer,  but  he's  a  lang-Iegged  ane.  See  yonner  he's  jinkin  round  the  corner 
o'  Union  Place  already,  never  doutin'  that  I'm  at  his  tails !  There's  no  anither 
gentleman  o'  die  press,  is  there,  in  ahint  that  ither  door,  on  the  richt  dieek 
o' the  fire? 

TICKLEa. 

Well,  the  world  must  just  content  itself  without  any  record  of  this  meet* 
ing.    Nor  does  it  much  matter,  for  I  have  seen  the  Shepherd  much  brighter., 

SHErHE&D. 

I  hate  to  see  ony  man  ower  bricht,  as  it  is  ca'd,  in  company.  Commend 
me  to  the  man  that's  just  like  a  star  amang  ither  stars— only  noos  and  thans 
a  wee  thocht  brichter  than  the  luminaries  around  lum,  as  if  something  inter- 
nal glanced  out  frae  within  his  verra  core,  and  after  a  few  fitfu'  fiasnes,  lat 
him  relapse  back  again  into  his  former  sober  radiance. 

TICKLER. 

A  new  image,  James,  or  something  like  it — Go  on — 111  follow  thee. 

SHSrHE&D. 

Or,  haply,  sir,  not  that  he  was  ony  brichter  than  afore — ^but  that  the  rest 
had  grown  somewhat  dimmer,  or  mair  obscure,  as  a  oloud,  or  the  shadow  6' 
a  doud,  had  tamed  their  lustre,  and  made  some  o'  them  indeed  amaist  disap- 
pear firae  the  heavens  athegither ! 

NORTH. 

O !  better  and  better,  James.    You  speak  like  an  absolute  Coleridge. 

SMBPHEJID. 

Or  suppose  we  liken  a  man,  that  in  ccmpany  is  just  what  he  ought 
to  be,  to  a  good  fire— made  o'  Scotch  coals,  wi  a  sprinklin'  o'  English-^ 
no  Ueean'  as  if  soot  had  faun  doon  the  chimley,  and  then  fiingin'  out  reek 
amaist  to  chock  you,  and  also  to  blear  your  een,  at  the  same  time  makin'  the 
room  so  insufferably  hot  that  water  would  pabble  in  a  dish ;  but  a  oalrn^ 
composed  fire,  bold  as  the  sun,  yet  mild  almost  as  the  moon,  shinin'and  warm- 
in'  ail  it  looks  upon  with  a  summerv  spirit,  till  all  our  feeliags  expand  in  the 
g^w  like  flowers,  and  the  circle  o  humanity  round  it  becomes,  in  the  beat 
sense  o'  the  word.  Christianized  by  the  gracious  light ! 

NORTH. 

That  man.  Tickler,  flings  away  as  much  poetry  in  the  course  of  an  after- 
noon's,  crack,  as  would  serve  the  Pet  Poet  of  a  Cockoey  coterie  all  his  life- 
time* 

SHEPHERn. 

What's  that  you  were  sayin',  sir,  to  Mr  Tickler  ?  I'm  rather  deafish.  It*s 
maiat  a  pity  the  short-haund  writer  ran  aff;  but  aiblins  he's  gotten  intil  the 
press  again  through  a  back-door : — and  if  sae,  I  shanna  disturb  him ;  for  t 
carena,  for  my  ain  pairt,  although  every  single  syllable  that  ever  was  ut- 
tered by  me  within  these  four  wa's  was  prented  in  capitals,  and  circulated  to 
the  remotest  oomers  o'  the  Earth. 

NORTH. 

Did  you  go  t'other  day,  James,  to  hear  Mr  Somerville  of  Currie's  sermoa 
against  crudky  to  animals?  I  don't  remember  seeing  your  face  in  the  throng. 
It  was  an  elegant  discourse. 

SHEPHERn. 

I  dinna  doubt  that,  for  Im%  a  clever  chiel — and  as  gude  a  man  fuid  as  hu- 
mane as  ever  used  a  double-barrelled  gun. 
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TICKLES. 

What!  bhetq^ortsmatt,  andyetprcac^abcmtcm^.toanki^ 

WOSTH.  \  ,  . 

Did  not  yon  know^  Tickler,  that  Mr  Somenrille  inveiited  a  gniKikxk,  for 
which  he  ought  to  have  got  a  patent  ? 

TICKLER. 

In  that  case  he  ought  juat  to  have  allowed  a  brother  dezgyman  to  preach 
the  Gihaonian  Sermon.  For  although,  for  m  j  own  part,  I  aee  no  cruelty  in 
.  field^^^portSy  no  man  in  the  pulpit  can  possibly  defend  them ;  and  if  be  omits 
aJl  mention  of  them,  he  leaves  his  aivument  incomplete — and  when  the 
preadur  is  a  notorious  good  shot,  daugfatering  right  and  left,  to  a  dead  cer- 
tainty, there  is  room  for  the  sooflfers  to  treat  the  entire  sermon  with  derision. 

SHKPRBRD. 

I  dinna  see  that  aya.  Real  crudty  to  animals  csnna  be  defined,  but  ever? 
body  kens  what  it  is — ^for  examole,  thumpin'  wi'  a  rung  a  puir  auld,  trembHn , 
ataggerin',  worn-out,  starved  horse,  r^tmg  at  a  steep  pull  in  the  trams 
aneath  a  ton  o'  coals,  a'  the  time  the  carter  swearing  like  Qloots— that's  cm- 
elty,  and  should  be  preached  against,  and  also  punished  by  Act  o'  Parlia* 
menu 

TICKLBIU 

But  tiiere  is  no  cruelty  you  think,  James,  in  the  Rev.  Mr  SomerviUe  shoot* 
ii^  at  a  hare  on  her  form,  who  carries  off  into  the  brake  her  poor  wounded 
withers  ftdl  of  No.  34  or  5,  and  there  continues  dying  by  inches  all  throu^ 
the  week— expiring,  perhM,  within  the  tinkle  of  the  Sabbath  bell  of  Currie 
kirk? 

SHEFHSan. 

It's  just  a'  a  doonright  aophism,  Bir  Tickler,  and  you  ken  it  is — but  I  hate 
a*  arguing  and  hargarWgling  o'  argument  ower  ane  s  toddy--Hnr  indeed  ony- 
when  Sttt^  except  at  the  Bar  when  Jefl^y  or  Cobrun's  speddng— and  thm 
to  be  suve  it's  a'  treat  to  hear  the  tane  threepinff  and  the  tither  threeping,  as  if 
not  only  their  verra  fives  depended  on't,  but  the  hail  creation ;  whereas  the 
diq;iute  was  only  about  some  abstract  consideration  o'  a  point  o'  law  in  the 
way  o'  preliminary  form  anent  the  regulation  o'  the  Court,  kittle  enough  to 
be  understood,  nae  doubt,  sin'  the  intmuction  o'  the  new  system  ;  but  as  to 
the  real  intrinsic  maitter  o'  equity  and  Justice,  nae  mair  than  a  preliminary 
that  might  hae  been  gien  ajpsinsi  dther  the  ae  party  or  the  ither,  without  de* 
'  triment  to  the  patrimonid  interests  dther  o'  the  platntiffxyr  defendant,  the  re* 
•pondent  or  appellant,  in  dc  a  cause  no  easy  o'  bong  discriminated  by  a  hearer 
luce  me,  no  verra  deeply  versed  in  the  laws. 

NOaTH. 

An  Annual  Sermon  aj;ain8t  any  one  particular  vioe,-*and  none  iiioreodk)(ai 
than  cruelty  of  dispodtion, — is  a  foofisn  Institution.  Let  people  go  regularly 
to  church,  and  hear  good  sermons,  of  which  there  is  no  lack  either  in  the  dty 
or  the  country,— and  they  will  be  merdM  to  thdr  beasts,  I  hope,  throi^h  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  thus  fanned  and  fostered  in  thdr  hearts. 

liHEPHEED. 

That  is  verra  true.— Cruelty  to  animals  is  no  a  gude  suliject  for  a  hail  ser** 
mon, — and  it^s  only  dever  men,  like  Chdmers  and  SomerviUe,  that  can  pre« 
vent  it  from  becoming  even  absiml  in  th^  pulpit,  when  formally  treated  of,  and 
at  great  length— whereas— — 

NOETR. 

Put  these  two  little  vdumes,  James,  in  your  pocket,  that  you  are  ogHi^  oe 
the  aide-table.-^ketdies  of  F«rda,— a  few  pages  of  it  is  a  cheering  recreatioa 
for  a  leisure  hour.  Sir  John  tdls  a  story  admirably,  and  is  a  man  of  keen 
and  incessant  observation.  I  had  no  idea  ne  could  have  written  any  thing^  so 
Bght  ai^  vivacious,— ao  degant  even,  and  so  ftill  of  character.  The  vduBet 
must  be  popular,  and  I  hope  he  will  give  us  more  of  them,— a  eonple  vmic 
at  the  leiwt.    Murray  has  published  nothing  so  good  of  the  kind  for  yean. 

SHEPHERD. 

Hae  ye  read  Boaden's  life  o'  Siddons,  sir  ? 

/  hkve,  Jamea— and  I  respect  Mi  Bioaden  for  his  intelligent  critidam.    He 
'■v  iBtber  pnMy  ooesidhmaUy--^t  w\i3  iiQft>    O^  VaMy^m^tft  cannot  be  more 


itei« 
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Mif  than  I  am  now  at  this  bksaed  moment— yet  what  good  man,  were  he 
went  n6w>  would  be  severe  upon  old  Christopher  for  hatrering  away  i^nt 
li^  that,  or  tother  thing,  so  lone  aa  there  was  heart  in  all  he  said^  and  no- 
fa^  conlns  hotiOi  moret  ?  SInm  was  a  ^orions  creature.  MetlUnkB  I  see 
iff;  now  in  the  aleep-iNdking  seme  I 

BHEPHsan. 
Aa  Leddy  Macbeth !  Her  gran'  hikh  stimidit-nofled  face^  i^iiter  than  aahea  ! 
boed  een^  no  like  the  een  o'  the  deadi  yet  hardly  mair  like  them  o'  the  leevin* ; 
lii,  and  yet  licht  wi'  an  obscure  lustre  through  which  the  tormented  adwl 
pked  in  the  chains  o'  deep  and  dreams  wi'  a'  the  distraction  o'  remorse  and 
npair^ — and  oh !  sic  an  expanse  o'  foreheid  for  a  warld  o'  dreadfb'  thodita, 
MKth  the  braided  blackness  o'  her  hair,  diat  had  nevertheless  been  put  up 
F  a  steady  and  nae  uncarefa'  haun'  before  the  troubled  Leddy  had  lain  doon, 
ftii  behoved  ane  so  high-bom  as  she,  in  the  middle  o'  her  mefii'  troubl^^  no 
iinciglect  what  she  owed  to  her  stately  beauty,  and  to  the  brad  that  lay  on  dM 
ndi  of  ane  o'  Scotland's  Thanes— noo^  likewise  about  to  be>  during  the  idiort 
«ee  o'  the  passing  o'  a  thundeivdoud^  her  bluidy  and  usorping  King. 

VORTK. 

Whisht— Tickler— Whisht— no  coughing. 

SHBPHKED. 

jOnwards  she  used  to  come— no  Sarah  Siddona— bnt  just  Leddy  Maebedi 
BaeT — though  through  that  melancholy  masquerade  o'  passion,  the  spectator 

Chad  a  conftised  ^immerin'  apprdiouimi  o'  the  great  actress-^lidin'' wi' 
ghostlike  motion  o'  nicht-wanderin' unrest,  unconscious  o'  snrronndln' 
lidects, — ^for  oh  !  how  could  the  glased,  yet  gleamin'  een,  see  aught  in  this 
valerial  world  ? — ^yet,  by  some  mysterious  power  o'  instinct,  never  touchin' 
it  o'  the  impediments  that  the  furniture  o  the  auld  castle  micht  hae  oppo« 
at  to  her  haunted  foot8tep8,^n  she  came,  wring,  wringin'  her  hauns,'as  if 
ifflhin'  them  in  the  cleansin'  dews  firae  the  blouts  o'  blood,— but  wae's  me 
i*  the  murderess,  out  they  wad  no  be,  ony  mair  than  the  stains  on  the  spat 
*  tiie  floor  where  some  midnicht-slain  Christian  has  groaned  out  his  sonl 
Milh  the  dagger's  stroke,  when  the  sleq^'  hooae  hwd  not  the  shriek  o* 
luarting  life. 

TICKLXn.      . 

'  Korth,  look  at  James's  face.  Confound  me,  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
MMiait^  if  it  ia  not  like  John  Kemble's  I 

SHSPHSEn. 

Whether  a'  this,  sirs,  waa  natural  or  not,  ye  see  I  dinna  ken,  because  I  ae* 
i|r  bdield  ooy  woman,  either  gentle  or  aemple,  walkin'  in  her  aleep  after 
mmng  eommitted  murder.  But,  Lord  safe  us !  that  hollow,  broken.*hearted 
rdee,  **  out,  damned  spot,"  waa  o'  itsell  aneugh  to  tdl  to  a'  that  heard  it, 
Imt  crimes  done  in  the  flesh  during  time  will  needs  be  punished  in  the  spi- 
H  during  eternity.  It  waa  a  dreaduu'  homily  yon,  airs  ;  and  wha  that  aaw't 
fenld  ever  ask  whether  tragedy  or  the  stage  was  monl,  purging  the  sonl,  as 
lie  did,  wi'  pity  and  wi'  temH:  r 

TICXLXn. 

-Ba, ha,  h^!— James,  waa  you  at  the  Hieatrical  Fund  Dhmer,  my  boy? 
nd  what  sort  of  an  affair  was  it? 

SHEPHXaD. 

Ay,  you  may  lauch ;  but  you  did  aae  merely  to  conceal  your  emotion ;  for 
I.aaw  your  lips  quiver  at  my  picture  o*  the  Siddona,  aa  James  Ballantvne 
■Md  to  ca'  her  in  the  JournaL  He'a  the  best  theatrical  creetic  in  Embro' 
JWBg^,  notwithstanding  rather  ower  pompona  a  style  o' panegyric  But  tbit's 
the  way  o'  a'  your  creetics— high  and  low— rich  and  poor-^rosvenor  Square 
ipd  Grub  Street — Royal  Circus  and  Lawnmarket— you're  a'  upon  stilts,  and 
i^  apeakin'- trumpets,  and  talk  o'  the  stage  as  if  play-actors  and  play*actiasa- 
aa  weie  onything  mair  than  puppets,  and  could  hae  ony  serious  or  permanant 
Sallnenoe  on  the affiurs o' thia  world.   Whew,  whew! 

NORTH. 

Would  you  believe  it,  James,  tiiat  SMmy  modem  Athenians  asuated  at  the 
ttpaar  you  raeak  of,  and  did  not  aobaoribe  a  fioUuiM; ;  some  not  mocA^bA^  v 
Vol.  XXT.  %  C^ 
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penny^  wrapped  up  in  a  bit  of  brown  paper,  at  if  it  had  been  the  Holy  Allinee 
tif  Sovereigns  ? 

TICKLBa. 

I  tliink  little  about  that— but  do  you  know,  James,  that  there  are  abfolittely 
gentlemen  in  Edinburgh  that  are  opposing,  and  going  to  appeal  to  Fferliaiiieiit, 
against  the  new  improvements  of  the  City— the  South  and  tne  West  approacheB, 
and  all  because  Uiey  may  be  taxed  some  ten  or  twenty  shilUngps  a-year  ? 

MOmVH. 

They  use  two  argumenta— first,  that  the  South  and  West  approadiea  are  lo« 
cal,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  cost  those  people  anything  wha  live  in  another 
part  of  the  town. 

BHEPHian* 

Haw,  haw,  haw !  So  there's  nae  sic  thing  asa  City!  according  to  that  role, 
every  bit  dirty  close  maun  tak'  care  o'  itsel,  and  there  maun  }ie  nae  general 
pervadin'  spirit,  like  the  vera  spirit  o'  life  in  modem  Athens.  What  aompha 
andmeesers! 

KOETH. 

•  The  second  argument  is,  that  every  new  improvement  in  one  part  of  a  dtj, 
deteriorates  property  in  some  other  part— and  that  if  there  be  a  fine  eoupb  of 
approaches  to  Edinburgh  from  the  West  and  the  South,  the  northern  part  of 
we  NewTown,  especially  the  Royal  Circus,  will  be  ruined  and  the  houses  sdl 
for  nothing. 

SHBPaiED. 

Haw,  h  aw,  haw    Hip,  hip,  hip,  hnnaw  I  What  sumphs ! 

TICKLBa. 

Then  the  Oppositionists  have  *'  opened  at  Budge's  a  subscription  for  reoeiv* 
ing  donations ! 

SHBPRBan. 

That's  desperate  bad  English  surriy— bit  what  for  dinna  ye  publish  the 
names  o'  the  Opposition;  sir  r 

NOBTH. 

Because  I  hateall  personality,  James,  and  besides,  the  names,  vrith  aometwo 
or  three  exceptions,  are  so  obscure  that  nobody  would  believe  them  to  be  leal 
names,  such  as  Smith,  Taylor,  Thomaosi,  &c  &c. 

SHBPBBaD. 

And  anonymous  names  o'  that  sort— weel,  wed.  I  see  the  eretmi^  in  this 
ill- written  manifesto  o'  theirs,  sir,  that  you  hae  gien  me  to  glance  at,  olgeet  to 
the  improvements,  because  they're  to  cost  some  twa  or  three  hundred  thoosan 
pounds.  That'a  tiie  verra  reason  I  wad  agree  to  them-— for  it  showa  they^ 
on  a  gran'  and  magnificent  scale,  and  I  like  a'  things  that's  gran*  and  magni- 
ficent.   Then,  ia  na  Embro'  said  to  be  a  City  o'  Palaees? 

NOaTH. 

James,  yoa'ra  wj  high  on  your  chair  to-night— you're  waetdj  silling  on 
something* 

SHBrHBED. 

Ay— the  last  month's  Magasines  and  Reviews.  They're  a'  but  indlfierent 
AQmbeiSy  this'  laal  monih— «nd  your  ain,  sir,  no  muckle  better  tiian  the  lave 
— thou£^  it  maintains  a  sort  o'  superiority. 

NOBTH. 

I  can  ajfMLf  now  and  then,  to  be  stupid.  Wait  till  May-day,  my  dear 
Shepherd,  and  yon  shall  see  olobious  twins. 

TICELBB. 

The  Mottihlv  Review  ia  a  creditable  work ;  and  yon  wtajfAat  me,  NoHb, 
by  telling  me  tnat  it  does  not  sdL  Tbe  artides  are  heavy  indeed,  and  any 
thing  but  brilliant;  but  there  is  a  sort  tof  sober,  steady  stupidity  about  many 
of  them,  that  I  should  have  thought  would  have  been  popular  anraiig  a  oer- 
taitt.set. 

NOBTH. 

It  sdls  pretty  well— about  600  I  understand.    That  number  will  pay  a  few 

of  Ift 


pounds,  occaiionally,  to  a  erack  contributor,  and  the  common  run  of  its  wri- 
ien  are  irol  persons  who  can  expect  to  be  paid  any  other  .remuneration  than  a 
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UTem  fupper  once  a-qiurtcr,  which  oosti  Mr  Kiiigbt  but  little — and  he  is  too 
fBDeroiu  a  fellow,  we  all  know,  to  care  about  such  a  trifle. 

«HiPHaaD. 
.  I  canna  thole't*  The  Editor,  I  fear's,  a  guse — and  he  maun  aye  be  keck- 
Hn'  himael',  after  laying  a  big  muckle  clumsy  egg  amang  the  nettles,,  and 
then  hissin'  at  you,  as  if  you  were  gaun  to  gic  nim  a  kick — haudin'  his  doup 
«p  in  the  air  in  triumph,  as  if  he  woe  about  to  fire  a  royal  salute.  A  guse  is 
a  lanff-leered  bird,  but  that's  only  when  he  leads  a  quate  life,  in  or  about  some 
anld  ha'  or  castle,  and  has  naething  to  disturb  him — ^but  a  guse,  though  slow 
fm  undentandin',  is  a  bird  o'  quick  fedinss,  and  allow  him  to  harass  himsel' 
'Wi'  pnsengers  and  passers  by,  and  he  will  get  lean  in  a  twelTemonth,  dwine 
away  in  pmect  vexation,  and  waddling  a'  by  himsel',  like  a  ngected  lover, 
into  some  obscure  nook,  expire  the  victim  o'  sensibility. 

TICKLCa. 

North,  do  you  know  anything  about  this  Journal  of  Foreign  Liteimtnre 
aboat  to  be  published  in  London  ? 

NOaTH. 

Something.  I  have  heard  some  great,  and  many  respectable  names,  Bpo« 
loen  off  in  connection  with  it,  and  if  not  atarted  till  the  {dan  is  matured,  and 
molar  contributors  engaged,  it  vrill  certainly  succeed— otherwise,  as  certainly 
mx.  It  is,  I  hear,  to  ht  publiahed  by  an  eminent  German  house  in  Ixmdou, 
and  is  intended  to  give  the  spirit  of  continental  literature  and  phikwophy. 

TICKLBR. 

A  fine  field  nndonbtedly— and  I  am  happy  to  hear  the  plan  ia  not  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  literature  am  phUoaophy  of  Gomany. 

SHIFHSnD. 

So  am  I^to  the  German  authors  are  like  pigs— great  cry  and  little  wool. 
I  hae  read  about  some  thretty  volumms  o'  translations  frae  the  Gennan  this 
last  year,  diiefly  tales,  and  deevil  tak  me,  if  there  be  a  first-rate  tale  in  the 
iMiOriot. 

NORTB. 

A  first-rate  tale,  James,  is  rather  a  rarity.  I  can't  say  that  I  ever  read  one. 
The  Crusaders  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  comca  pretty  near  my  notion  of  one,  but 
not  quite  no  to  it — there  being  somewhat  too  much  changing  of  dresses,  and 
too  much  legerdemain.    Red^untlet,  by  the  same  writer,  is  somewhere,  I 

r'  [le,  about  a  tenth-rate  tale — Peveril  of  the  Peak  a  fourth-rate  one — Quen- 
Durward  a  third-rate— Waverky  a  aeoond — The  Pirate  a  third— Ivanhoe 
Mid  Kenilworth^-— 

SHEPHiai). 

Let's  see  a  tale  o'  your  ain,  sir,  afore  ye  speak  sae  banldly  o'  your  betters. 

KOaTH. 

Jefi^y  and  I  never  write  anything  original.    It's  porter's  work. 

aHEPHBED. 

Beeanse  ye  canna.  Ye're  only  ereeticB,  and  writin'  a  review's  ae  thing,  and 
writin'  a  bruck'a  anither,  let  ma  tell  you  that,  air ;  and  yet,  I  dinna  ken,  Mr 
North,  altnon^  I  hae  nae  houpa  o'  Mr  Jafihiy,  oh  !  man,  but  I  do  think,  that 
mi  that  wrote  the  ''  Birda,"  and  **  Streama,''  and  "  Cottagea,"  and  ''  HinU 
fiir  the  Hdlidaya,"  and  "  Selby'a  Omithokigy,"  and  other  Leadine  Artielea, 
iaat  year,  micht  write  a  byudL  to  ahame  ua  a',  gin  ye  wad  only  Jet  verseV 
lowse  on  a  sulirject,  and  poor  yersel'  out  wi'  a'  your  birr  ower  four  voUums, 
Wkit  a  spate  carryin'  everything  afore  you  on  to  Finis,  and  drownin'  the  ca- 
tMtaroj^e  in  a  fiood  o'  tears. 

XOKTH. 

James,  111  tell  you  a  kind  of  composition  that  would  telL 

aHXPHBan. 
What  ia't,  man  ?    Let's  hear't. 

HOBTH. 

Pastoral  Dramatic  Poetry,  partly  proae  and  pardv  verse— like  the  Win- 
ter's Tale,  or  Aa  You  Like  It,  or  The  Tempest,  or  The  Midsummer  Night's 
Dieam. 

SUBPHBBD. 

Yoa'rr  just  the  man  for  that,  Mr  Nortii,  sir,-*ouly  youVc  rather  auUL« 
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NOETU. 

I  have  four  such  dramas^  James,  in  my  eacrutoiie. 

SMEFHKRD. 

Out  wi'  them,  and  let's  see  whether  they'U  be  damned  or  no«  Oh,  sir,  but 
you're  hated  by  the  Cockneys! 

NORTH. 

I^-I-^ames — bated  by  the  cockneys?  What  harm  did  I  eTer  to  the  na- 
tion? 

8H£PHEai>. 

Extirpated  them — ^that's  a'-*-dethroned  their  kine,  and  drove  him  into  exjkt 
— ^reduced  the  Royal  Family  to  beggars — taught  the  Nobility  to  spell  tbenn 
selres  wi'  the  letter  M, — and  rendered  Little  Britain  desolate. 

TICELER. 

Dramas  of  which  the  scenes  are  laid  in  the  coimtry,  cannot  be  good,  for  the 
people  have  no  character* 

SHEPHERD. 

Nae  character's  better  than  a  bad  ane,  Mr  Tickler ;— but  you  see,  sir,  you're 
just  perfectly  ignorant  o'  what  you're  talkin'  about— for  it's  only  kintra  folk 
that  has  ony  character  aya,— and  town's-bodies  seem  to  be  a'  in  a  slump.  Hoo 
the  street  nns  wi'  leevin'  creatures,  like  a  stream  rinnin'  wi'  foam-bells !  VHai 
maitter  if  Uiey  a'  break  as  they  gang  by  ?  For  anither  shoal  succeeds  o'  the 
same  empty  race ! 

KORTH. 

The  passions  in  the  country,  methinks,  James,  are  stronger  and  bolder,  and 
more  distingidshable  from  each  other,  than  in  towns  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Deeyil  a  passion's  in  the  town,  but  envy,  and  back*biting,  and  oonoeitednes. 
As  for  friendship,  or  love,  or  hate,  or  revenge— ye  never  meet  wi'  them  where 
men  and  women  are  a'  jumbled  through  ither,  m  what  is  ca'd  oeevileesed  so- 
ciety. In  solitary  places,  the  sicht  o'  a  human  face  aye  brings  wi't  a  eone- 
sponding  feeling  o'  some  kind  or  ither, — there  can  be  nae  sic  thing  as  indiffi^- 
rence  in  habitations  stannin'  here  and  there,  in  woods  and  glens,  and  on  hill- 
side, and  the  shores  o'  lochs  or  the  sea. 

TICKLER. 

Are  no  robberies,  murders,  and  adulteries,  perpetrated  in  towna^  James? 

SHEPHERD. 

Plenty — and  because  there  are  nae  passions  to  guard  frae  goilt.  What  msn 
wi'  a  sowl  glowin'  wi'  the  free  feelings  o'  nature,  and  made  thereby  happy  and 
contented,  wi'  his  plaid  across  his  breast,  would  condescend  to  be  a  highway 
rubber,  or  by  habit  and  repute  a  thief?  What  man,  whose  heart  loupt  to  his 
mouth  whenever  he  foregather'd  wi'  his  ain  lassie,  and  never  preed  her  bonny 
mou',  but  wi'  a  whispered  benediction  in  her  ear,  wad  at  ance  damn  and  de- 
mean himsel'  by  breakin'  the  seventh  commandment?  As  for  committin 
murder,  leave  that  to  the  like  o'  Thurtell  and  Probcrt,  and  the  like,  wha  seem 
to  have  bad  nae  passiohs  o'  ony  kind,  but  a  passion  for  pork  chops  and  por* 
ter,  drivin'  in  gigs,  wearin'  rough  big  coats  wi'  a  dizzen  nedcs,  and  cuffin'  sne 
anither's  heads  wi'  boxin'  gloves  on  their  neives, — but  nae  r^  South  kintra 
shepherd  ever  was  known  to  commit  murder,  for  they're  ower  fond  o'  fechtin' 
at  fairs,  and  kirns,  and  the  like,  to  tak  the  trouble  o'  puttin'  ye  to  death  in 
cool  bloods— 

TICKLER. 

James,  would  ye  seriously  have  North  to  write  dramas  about  the  loves  of 
the  lower  orders— men  in  corduroy-breeches,  and  women  in  linsey- woollen 
petticoats 

SHEPHERD. 

Wha  are  ye,  sir,  to  speak  o'  the  lower  orders  ?  Look  up  to  the  aky,  sir,  on 
a  starry  nicnt,  and  ptdr,  ignorant,  thochtless  upsettin'  cretur  you'll  be,  gin 
you  dinna  feel  far  within  and  deep  down  your  ain  sowl,  that  you  are,  in  gwd 
truth,  ane  o'  the  lower  orders — no  perhaps  o'  men,  but  o'  intelligenoes !  and 
that  it  reouires  some  dreadfu'  mystery  far  oeyond  your  comprcliension,  to  mak 
7<^Jforthy  o*  ever  in  after  life  becoming  a  dweller  among  those  celestial 
mannous*    Yet,  think  ye,  sir,  that  thousan's  and  tens  o'  thoustn't  o'  millioiis, 
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5  the  time  when  fint  God's  wrath  smote  the  earth's  soil  with  tlie  curse  o' 
eoness,  and  haman  creatures  had  to  earn  their  bread  wi'  sweat  and  dust, 
na  Kved  and  toiled,  and  laughed  and  sighed,  and  groaned  and  grat,  o'  the 
r  crders,  that  are  noo  in  eternal  bliss,  and  shall  sit  above  you  and  Mr 
th,  and  ithers  o'  the  best  o'  the  clan,  in  the  realms  o'  heaven  f 

TICKLER. 

Hm  my  soul,  James,  I  said  nothing  to  justify  this  tirade. 

SHEPHERD. 

'aa  did  though.  Hearken  till  me,  sir.  If  there  be  no  agonies  that  wring 
hearts  of  men  and  women  lowly  bom,  why  should  they  ever  r^  the 
b?  If  there  be  no  heavy  griefs  makin'  aftentimes  the  burden  o'  life  hard 
ear,  what  means  that  sweet  voice  callin'  on  them  to  "  come  unto  me,  for 
ill  ffive  them  rest  ?"  If  love,  strong  as  death,  adhere  not  to  yon  auld  wi« 
'^a  heart,  while  sairly  bowed  down,  till  her  dim  een  canna  see  the  lift,  but 
r  the  grass  aneath  her  feet,  hoo  else  wou'd  she  or  cou'd  she  totter  every 
bath  to  kirk,  and  wi'  her  broken,  feeble,  and  quiverin'  voice,  and  withered 
da  clasped  thegether  on  her  breast,  join,  a  happy  and  a  hopefu'  thing,  in 
holy  Psalm  ?    If— 

TICKLER. 

ames,  you  affect  me,  but  less  by  the  pictures  you  draw,  than  by  the  sns« 
more  than  the  suspidon-^you  intimate  that  I  am  insensible  Co 


SHEPHERD. 

refer  to  you,  Mr  North,  if  he  didna  mean,  by  what  he  said  about  oor- 
oj.breeks  and  linsey- woollen  petticoats,  to  throw  ridicule  on  all  that  wore 
n^  and  to  assert  that  nae  men  o'  genius,  like  you  or  me,  ought  to  regard 
n  aa  worthy  o'  being  charactereezed  in  prose  or  rhyme  ? 

NORTH. 

fy  dear  James,  you  have  put  the  argument  on  an  immovable  basis.  Poor, 
dy,  humble  people,  who  live  in  snielings,  and  huts,  and  cottages,  and 
n-houses,  have  souls  worthy  of  being  saved,  and  therefore  not  unworthy 
efaig  written  about  by  such  authors  as  have  also  souls  to  be  saved ;  among 
im  you  and  I,  and  Tickler  himself 

SHEPHERD. 

Tea,  yes — ^Tickler  himself  sure  aneugh.  Gie's  your  haun',  Mr  Tickler, 
a  your  haun'— we're  baith  in  the  right ;  for  I  agree  wi'  you,  that  nae  hero 
.  tr^pedv  or  a  Yepic  should  be  brought  forrit  ostentatiously  in  corduroy 
dby  ana  that,  I  suppose,  is  a'  you  intended  to  say. 

TICKLER. 

t  la  indeed,  James ;  I  meant  to  say  no  more. 

NORTII. 

lames,  you  would  make  a  fine  Bust 

SHEPHERD. 

'.  dinna  like  busts,  except  o'  ideal  characters,  sic  as  water-nymphs,  and 
ids,  and  fawns,  and  Venuses,  and  Jupiters.  A  man  o'  real  life,  aiblins,  Mr 
Uer,  wi'  corduroy  breeks,  or  at  the  best  velveteens,  has  naething  to  do  wi'  a 
a ;  and  then  you  maun  be  represented  without  your  neckcloth,  and  your 
ast  bare ;  and  wi'  only  head  and  shouthers,  perhaps ;  sittin'  a  daft-like  image 
a  pedestaL    I  dinna  like  busts. 

TICKLER. 

I jnm'a  Bust,  James  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

ij,  I  like  it— for  he  had  a  beautiful  face,  like  as  o'  Apollo, — ^l^p^  birth 
^-— a  genius  rare  aneath  the  skies ;  and  he  died  young,  and  far  aff  in  a  fo- 
l^n  land — the  land,  too,  o'  busts,  and  o'  immortal  song.  I'se  warrant  that 
een  took  a  thousand  expressions  in  the  course  o'  ae  single  hour,  but  in 
•e  serene  marble  orbs  there  is  but  one — an  expression  o'  uninterruptcSi  and 
mal  peace.  His  lip,  they  said,  was  apt  to  curl  into  scorn —and  nae  wnn- 
*,  for  it  was  a  tryin  thing,  wi'  a'  his  tauts,  to  be  used  as  he  was  used  by 
He  that  micht  hae  fbrgi*en  ;  but  in  the  bust  I  saw,  his  mouth  was  mild  as 
1  o'  a  man  in  a  dreamless  deep, — and  yet  something  there  was  about  it,  too, 
kt  taidd  the  leevin*  lips  it  imaced  must  have  been  eloquent  to  express  all 
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the  Dobkst,  best  emotions  o*  a  great  poet's  soul !  Bvron  was  entitled  to  a 
breathiD'  bust — a  cold,  stiU,  marble  image,  peaoefimy  divine;  but  I,  sirs, 
am  weel  contented  wi'  mv  picture  in  body-colours  by  Nicholson,  and  so  should 
you  too,  Mr  Tickler^-woile  as  to  Mr  North,  I  hae  some  difieeculty  in  deter- 
ndning— yet,  on  the  whole,  I'm  disposed  to  think  he  should  be  sculptuiied  bj 
Chantrey— — 

TICKLER. 

And  placed  on  the  Half-Moon  Battery,  James,  beside  the  statue  of  our 
most  gracious  King ! 

KOETH. 

Cease  your  fooling,  lads.  James^  I  intend  commencing  a  series  of  artidet 
on  the  British  NaTy. 

SHEPHERD. 

O !  do,  sii^— do,  sir— -do,  sir.  It's  a  p;ran'  topic,  and  you're  just  the  man  to 
do't,  wi'  your  naval  knowledge  and  national  enthtisiasm. 

NORTH. 

AU  the  Fleet-fights,  James,  all  the  actions  of  single  ships— «11  boat-afikin, 
such  as  cuttings-out,  storming  of  batteries,  &c.  &c.  &c 

SHEPHERD. 

The  whole  sailor's  life  at  sea,  my  boys.  If  you'll  promise,  sir,  aye  to  read 
my  Shepherd's  Calendar,  111  promise  aye  to  read  your  Naval  Chronicle. 

NORTH. 

A  bargain,  James.    Pray,  James,  by  the  way,  have  you  read  Almack's? 

SHEPHERD. 

The  author  sent  me  a  copy — for  he's  a  chiel  that  I  used  to  ken  when  be 
was  a  clerk  in  the  coach-office  o'  the  Star  Inn,  Prince's  Street,  and  he  had  aye 
a  turn  for  what  he  ca'd  high  life.  He  used  to  get  into  that  sort  of  sodeij  in 
Embro  by  pretending  to  be  a  flunky,  and  stsnnin'  ahint  chairs  at  great  mrties 
—and  he  s  naturally  a  genteel  lad,  and  no  that  stupid— so  that,  iioo  that  oe  fills 
a  situation  something  similar,  as  I  hare  heard,  in  London,  he  seta  access  to 
Lords  and  Leddics  by  flunkeyin't ;  which  is,  however,  a  species  of  foigin',  sod 
sometimes  subjects  a  lad  to  being  sair  kickit — ^whilk  has,  mair  than  anee  or 
twice  either,  happened  until  the  author  o'  Almack's.  But  a  dour  on  the  head's 
waur  than  a  kick  on  the  bottom. 

NORTH. 

What's  the  fellow's  name  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  surprising !  You've  just  driven  his  name  out  o'  my  head  by  asklu' 
for  it.  I  canna  remember't — ^but  it's  a^very  common  name,  and  o'  nae  repute, 
except  among  the  mechanical  tredds. 

TICKLER. 

What  is  Crockford-house,  Mr  North  ? 

NORTH. 

A  clever  satire  of  Luttrel's  on  one  of  the  Devils  of  one  of  the  London 
Hells.    You  know  Luttrel,  I  presume,  sir  ? 

TICKLER. 

Know  him— that  I  do— and  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  in  all  fing- 
land— «  wit  and  a  scholar. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  think  vena  little  in  general  o'  your  wits  and  vour  scholars,  and  yosr 
most  accomplished  men  in  all  England.  They  may  be  very  clever  and  agree- 
able chiels  m  companv  and  conversation,  but  clap  a  pen  into  their  hand,  and 
bid  them  write  sometning,  and,  oh !  bat  their  exprenions  are  sairly  deficieDt 
in  point,  their  love-sangs  cauld  and  dear  as  the  drap  at  a  man's  nose  on  ft 
frosty  momin',— as  for  their  charauds,  even  after  you've  been  tauld  theiD» 
there's  nae  findin'  them  out ;  and,  hedi,  sirs  !  but  their  prolognes  and  their 
efikgaeB  are,  twenty  yawns  to  the  line,  soporifics  that  neither  watchman  nor 
siek«nurse  could  support. 

TICKLER. 

The  Honourable  William  Spencer,  although  a  wit  and  a  scholar,  is,  like  m 
friend  Lattrel,  an  exception  to  your  general  rule,  James. 


ftt  Bomething  there  wasubout  it,  loo, 
t  hiTc  heen  eloquent  tn  ncprcH  ■)' 
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happy  OB  the  scasou.  What  although 
sonic  sad  and  solemn  thoughts  come 
suddenly  across  me^  che  day  is  not 
at  night-fall  felt  to  have  been  the 
less  delightful^  because  that  shadows 
now  and  then  be<limmed  it^  and  mo- 
ments almost  mournful^  of  an  un« 
hymning  hush,  took  possession  of  field 
or  forest  I  am  all  alone, — a  solitary 
pedestrian, — and  obeying  the  fine  im- 
pulses of  a  will  whose  motives  are 
changeable  as  the  chameleon's  hues, 
my  feet  shall  bear  me  glancingly  along 
to  the  merry  music  of  streams,— or 
linger  by  the  silent  shores  of  lochs, 
— or  upon  the  hill-summit  pause,  I 
the  only  spectator  of  a  panorama  paint- 
ed by  Spring,  for  my  sole  delight, — 
or  plunge  into  the  old  wood's  magni- 
ficent exclusion  from  sky, — where,  all 
summer  long,  day  is  as  night, — but 
not  so  now,  for  this  is  the  season  of 
buds  and  blossoms — and  the  cushat's 
nest  is  yet  visible  on  the  almost  leaf- 
less boughs,  and  the  sunshine  streams 
in  upon  the  ground-flowers,  that  in 
another  month  will  be  cold  and  pale 
in  the  forest  gloom,  almost  as  those 
that  bedeck  the  deail  when  the  vault- 
door  is  closed  and  all  Is  silence. 

What !  shall  I  linger  here  within  a 
little  mile  of  the  Mansl,  wherein  and 
among  its  pleasant  bounds  my  infant 
and  boyish  life  glided,  murmuring 
away  like  a  stream,  that  never,  till  it 
leaves  its  native  hills,  knows  taint  or 

Sollution — and  not  hasten  on  to  the 
ell,  in  which,  nest-like,  it  is  built  and 
guarded  by  some  wonderful  felicity  of 
situation,  equally  against  all  the  winds? 
No—  thither  as  yet  have  I  not  courage 
to  direct  my  footsteps — for  that  vene- 
rable Man  has  long  been  dead — Not  one 
of  his  ancient  household  now  remains 
on  earth.  There  the  change,  though  it 
was  gradual  and  unpainful,  according 
to  the  gentlest  laws  of  nature,  has 
been  entire  and  complete.  I'he  old  fa- 
miliar faces  I  can  dream  of,  but  never 
more  shall  see — and  the  voices  that 
are  now  heard  within  these  walls, 
what  can  they  ever  be  to  me,  when  I 
would  fain  listen  in  the  silence  of  my 
own  spirit  to  the  echoes  of  departed 
years  r     It  is  an  appalling  trial  to  ap- 
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proach  a  place  where  once  we  hav 
been  happier — Oh  !  happier  far  thai 
ever  we  can  be  on  tliis  earth  again — 
ay — a  worse  evil  doth  it  seem  to  my 
imagination  to  return  to  Paradise,  witli 
a  changed  and  saddened  heart,  than  at 
Unt  to  he  driven  from  it  into  i\ic  outer 


world,  if  still  permitted  to  carrv  thither 
something  of  that  spirit  that  nid  glo- 
rifled  our  celestial  prime ! 

But  yonder,  I  see,  yet  to  wen  the  Sj- 
camore  on  the  crown  of  the  hill^— toe 
first  great  Tree  in  the  pariah  that  uied 
to  get  green,— for  stony  at  eeemt  the 
hard  glebe,  constricted  by  its  bare  and 
gnarled  roots,  they  draw  sustenanoe 
from  afar ;  and  not  another  knoll  on 
which  the  sun  so  delights  to  pour  his 
beams,  from  morn  to  &my  eve.  Weeks 
bi'fore  any  other  Sycamore^  and  as  esriy 
even  as  the  alder  or  the  birch, — the 
Glory  of  Mount  Pleasant,  forio 
wc  school- boys  called  it,  unfolded  itself 
like  a  banner.  You  could  then  see  only 
the  low  wi*ndows  of  the  dwelling,— 
for  eaves,  roof,  rigging,  and  chimneyiy 
all  disap|>eared, — and  then^  when  yoa 
stood  beneath,  was  not  the  sound  of  the 
bees  like  the  very  sound  of  the  set 
itself,  continuous,  unabating,  all  day 
long  unto  evening,  when,  as  if  the 
tide  of  life  had  ebbed^  there  was  a  per- 
fect silence  ? 

Mount   Pleasant!   well  indeed 
dost  thou  deserve  the  name,  bestowed 
on  thee,  perhaps,  long  ago,  not  by  any 
one  of  the  humble  proprietors,  but  by 
the  gi-neral  voice  ot  praise,  all  visitars 
being  won  by  thy  cheerful   beauty. 
For  from  that  shaded  platform,  what 
a  sweet  vision  of  fields  and  meidowi, 
knolls,   braes,    and    hills,   uncertain 
gkamings  of  a  river,   the  smoke  ..of 
many  houses,  and  glittering,  perhaps, 
in  the  sunshine,  the  spire  of  the  Honse 
of  God !    To  have  seen  Adam  Moni- 
oon,  the  elder,  sitting  with  his  solemn^ 
his  austere  Sabbath-face,  beneath  the 
pulpit,  with  his  expressive  eyes  fi3fied 
on  tne  preacher,  you  could  not  but  have 
judged  him  to  be  a  man  of  a  stem  cha- 
racter and  austere  demeanour.      To 
have  seen  him  at  labour  on  the  workiiu^- 
days,  you  might  almost  have  thought 
him  the  serf  of  some  tyrant-lord,  for 
into  all  the  toils  of  the  field  he  car« 
ried  the  force  of  a  mind  that  would 
suffer   nothing  to    be    undone    that 
strength  and  skIU  could  achieve ;  but 
within  the  humble  porch  of  his  own 
house,  beside  his  own  board,  and  his 
own  fireside,  he  was  a  man  to  be  kind- 
ly esteemed  by  his  guests,  by  his  own 
family   tenderly  and   reverently  be- 
loved. His  wife  was  the  comeliest  ma- 
tron in  the  parish,  a  woman  of  active 
habits  and  a  strong  mind,  but  temper- 
ing the  natural  sternness  of  her  hus- 
band's character  with  that  genial  and 
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■ome  iDbbed— «nd  a  kmd  hTtterical 
laugh  from  one  overcome  with  terror 
■oiinded  ghastlil j  between  the  deepest 
of  all  dread  repose — that  which  sepa- 
rates one  peal  from  another,  when  the 
flash  and  the  roar  are  as  one,  and  the 
thick  air  smells  of  sulphur.  The  body 
feels  its  perishable  and  mortal  nature, 
and  shrinks  as  if  about  to  be  withered 
into  nothing.  Now  the  mutteringthun- 
der  seems  to  have  changed  its  place  to 
some  distant  cloud — ^no  w,  asif  returning 
tobUst  those  whom  it  had  spared,  waxes 
louder  and  fiercer  than  before — till  the 
Great  Tree  that  shelters  the  house  is 
shivered  with  a  noise  like  the  masts 
of  a  ship  carried  away  by  the  board 
in  battle.  '*  Look  father,  look — see 
yonder  is  an  Angel  all  in  white,  de- 
scending from  heayen,"  said  little 
Alice,  who  had  already  been  almost  in 
the  attitude  of  prayer,  and  now  clasped 
her  hands  together,  and  stcdfastly,  and 
without  fear  of  the  lightning,  eyed  the 
sky.  '*  One  of  God  s  Uolv  Angels — 
one  of  those  who  sing  before  the 
Lamb ;"  and  with  an  inspired  rapture 
the  fair  child  sprung  to  her  feet.  **  See 
ye  her  not  ^  see  ye  her  not — father- 
mother  ?  Lo !  she  beckons  to  me  with 
a  palm  in  her  hand,  like  one  of  the 
palms  in  that  picture  in  our  Bible, 
when  our  Saviour  is  entering  into  Jeru- 
salem !  There  she  comes,  nearer  and 
nearer  the  earth — Oh !  pity,  forgive, 
and  have  mercy  on  me,  thou  most 
beautiful  of  dl  the  Angels,— even  for 
His  name's  sake."  All  eyes  were 
turned  towards  the  black  heavens, 
and  then  to  the  raving  child.  Her 
mother  clasped  her  to  her  bosom, 
afraid  that  terror  had  turned  her  brain 
-T-and  her  father  going  to  the  door, 
surveyed  an  ampler  space  of  the  sky. 
She  flew  to  his  side,  and  clinging  to 
him  again,  exclaimed,  in  a  wild  out- 
cry, *'  On  her  forehead  a  star !  on  her 
forehead  a  star !  And  oh  I  on  what 
lovely  wings  she  is  floating  away,  away 
into  eternity  !  The  Angel,  FaUier,  is 
calling  me  by  my  Christian  name,  and 
I  must  no  more  abide  on  earth ;  but 
touching  the  hem  of  her  garment,  be 
wafted  away  to  Heaven  !"  Sudden  as 
a  bird  let  loose  from  the  hand,  darted 
the  maiden  from  her  father's  bosom, 
and  with  her  face  upward  to  the  skies, 
pursued  her  flight  Young  and  old 
left  the  house,  and  at  that  moment  the 
forked  Ikjhtning  came  from  the  crash- 
ing  doud,  and  stmck  the  whole  tene- 
meotiato  mint.    Not  thaix  cm%xi^ 
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head  was  singed ;  and  with  oneaouid 
all  the  peoplb  fell  down  upon  thv 
knees.  From  the  eyet  of  tae  cUUL 
the  Angel,  or  Vision  of  the  Angd/bn 
disappeared ;  but  on  her  retmn'  ^ 
heaven,  the  Celestial  heard  the  hyom 
that  rose  from  those  that  were  wKtisL 
and  above  all  the  voioea,  die  miu 
sweet  silvery  voice  of  her  whoie  eya 
alone  were  worthy  of  beholding  a  Sunt 
Transfigured,  for  she  had  known  lib 
sin,  and  her  spirit  was  taken,  at  Ajt 
tradition  says,  that  very  night  to  tb 
abodes  of  eternal  bliss. 

For  several  hundred  yeara  hai  ttiit 
farm  belonged  to  the  family  of  tilt 
Logans,  nor  has  son  or  daughter  eter 
stamed  the  name — ^while  some  hate 
imparted  to  it,  in  its  humble  annali^ 
what  well  may  be  called  lustre.  Many 
a  time  have  I  stood  when  a  hoy,  m 
alone,  beginning  to  be  ^turbed  by 
the  record  of  heroic  or  holy  lives,  ia 
the  kirk-yard,  beside  the  Gaatb  op 
THE  Martvhs — the  grave  in  whi^ 
Christian  and  Hannah  Logan,  moflier 
and  daughter,  were  interred.  Many  a 
time  have  I  listened  to  the  story  cf 
their  deaths,  from  the  lips  of  one  who 
knew  well  how  to  stir  the  hearts  of 
the  young,  "  till  from  their  eyes  they 
wiped  the  tears  that  sacred  pity  hpd 
engendered."     Upwards  a£  a  huiw 
dred  years  old  was  she  that  eloquent 
narrator — the    Minister's    mother-* 
yet  she  could  hear  a  whisper,  and 
read  the  Bible  without  spectacles^ 
although  we  sometimes  used  to  soi* 
pect  her  of  pretending  to  be  readiqg 
off*  the  Book,  when,  in  fact«  she  was 
reciting  from  memory.    The  old  lady 
often  took  a  walk  into  the  kirk-yam 
— and  being  of  a  pleasant  and  diev- 
ful  nature,  though  in  religious  prill* 
ciple  inflexibly  austere,  many  weretfat 
most  amusing  anecdotes  that  she  ida* 
ted  to  me  and  my  compeers,  all  hud* 
died  round  her,  "  where  heaved  tbt 
turf  in   many  a  mouldering  heap** 
But  the  evening  converse   was  al- 
ways sure  to  have  a  serious  teruii* 
nation — and   the   venerable   matron 
could  not  be  more  willing  to  tdli 
than  were  we  to  hear  a^n  and  agaio« 
were  it  for  the  twenUeth  repetitkm, 
some  old  tragic  event  that  gjathei^ 
ed  a  deeper  interest  from  every  red- 
td,  as  if  on  each  we  became  better 
and  better  acquainted  with  the  cha* 
racters  of  those  to  whom  it  had  be&ll- 
en,  till  the  chasm  that  time  had  dog 
\)etfreeii  them  and  us  diaappeaied; 
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frae  ■hfpwreek,  lo!  both  tbc  bodies 
came  flottin'  to  the  flurface,  and  his 
hand  grasped^  without  knowing  it^  hit 
■in  Hannah'a  gowden  hair^ — Borely 
d^led,  ve  may  weel  thinks  wi'  the 
■and ;  andbaith  their  faces  changed  fVae 
what  they  ance  were  by  the  wrench  o' 
death.  Father^  mother,  and  daughter 
came  altogether  to  the  shore,— and 
there  was  a  cry  went  hi  and  wide,  up 
eyen  to  the  hiding  places  o'  the  faith* 
fol  among  the  hags  and  deuchs  i'  the 
moors,  that  the  sea  had  given  up  the 
liTincr,  and  that  the  martyrs  were  tri- 
umphant, eren  in  this  world,  over  the 
powers  o'  Sin  and  o'  Death.  Yea,  they 
were  indeed  triumphant; — and  well 
might  the  faithtu'  sing  aloud  in  the 
desert,  '  O  Death,  where  is  thy  sting, 
O  Grave,  where  is  thy  victory?*  for 
those  three  bodies  were  but  ss  the 
weeds  on  which  they  lav  stretched  out 
lo  the  pitying  gaze  of  the  multitude, 
but  their  spirits  had  gane  to  heaven,  to 
receive  the  eternal  rewards  of  sanctity 
and  truth." 

Not  a  house  in  all  the  ptirish — scarce- 
ly excepting  Mount  Pleasant  itself— 
all  round  and  about  which  my  heart 
could  in  some  dreamy  hour  raise  to 
life  a  greater  multitude  of  dear  old  re- 
membrances, all  touching  myself,  than 
Logan  Braes.  The  old  people  we 
used,when  we  first  knew  them,  to  think 
somewhat  apt  to  be  surly — for  they 
were  Seceders — and  owing  to  some 
unavoidable  prejudices,  which  we  were 
at  no  great  pains  to  vanquish,  we 
Manse-boys  recognised  something  re- 
pulsive in  that  most  respectable  word. 
Yet  for  the  sake  of  that  sad  story  of 
the  Martyrs,  there  was  always  some- 
thing affecting  to  us  in  the  name  of 
Logan  Braes ;  and  though  Beltane  was 
of  Old  a  Pagan  FestivdjCekbrated  with 
grave  idolatries  round  fires  a- blaze 
on  a  thousand  hills, — ^yet  M  Laurence 
Logan  would  sweeten  his  vinegar  as- 
pect on.  May-day,  would  wipe  out  a 
score  of  wrinkles,  and  calm,  as  far  as 
that  might  be^  the  terrors  of  his  shaggy 
eye-brows.  A  little  genUeness  of  man- 
ner goes  a  long  way  with  such  child- 
ren as  we  were  all  tiien,  when  it  is  seen 
naturally,  and  easily  worn  for  our 
aakes,  and  in  sympathy  with  our  ac- 
customed glee,  by  one  who,  in  his  or- 
dinary deportment,  may  have  added 
the  austerity  of  religion  to  the  vene- 
rableness  of  old  ape.  Smiles  from  old 
X^iireoce  L<^gan  the  Seceder,  were  like 
rMrt  ma-glimpaes  in  tht  f^UKxn-^txid 
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made  the  hush  of  his  lioiiaB  plMwut 
as  a  more  cheerful  place;  forthiOBidi 
the  restraint  laid  on  revennt  joath  by 
a  feeling  akin  to  fear^  the  heart  0ier 
and  anon  bounded  with  fteadoaH 
the  smile  of  the  old  mftn'a  eyes.  Ifi^ 
was  his  own  apparel — ■  suit  of  the 
hodden-grey.  Hia  wife,  when  in  fidi 
dress,  did  not  remind  me  of  a  Qnakcr- 
ess,  for  a  Quakeress  then  had  i  nefcr 
leen— but  I  often  think  now»  when  in 
company  with  a  still,  sensiblej  cheer- 
ful, and  comely- vissged  matron  of  that 
sect,  of  her  of  Logan  Braes.  No  waiter 
was  she  of  her  tears,  or  her  smileif  or 
her  words,  or  her  money,  or  her  meal- 
either  among  those  of  her  own  Uood, 
or  the  stranger  or  the  bcsgar  that  wtf 
within  her  gates.  You  heard  not  ber 
foot  on  the  floor — ^yet  never  wu  she 
idle — moving  about  in  doors  and  oot, 
from  morning  till  night,  so  placid,  sad 
so  composed,  and  always  at  small  cost 
dressed  so  decently^  ao  becomingly  to 
one  who  was  not  yet  old,  and  had  not 
forgotten — why  should  she  not  re- 
member it — that  she  waa  esteemed  in 
youth  a  beauty,  and  that  it  wu  not 
for  want  of  a  richer  and  younger  lover, 
that  she  apreed  at  last  to  beome  the 
wife  of  the  Laird  of  Logan  Braes. 

Their  family  consisted  oi  two  sods 
and  a  niece ; — and  be  thou  who  then 
mayest,  that  hast  so  fiar  read  my 
MaV-day,  I  doubt  not  that  thine  eyes 
will  glance— however  rapidly— orir 
anothor  page,  nor  fling  Maga  OOD- 
temptuously  aside,  because  amidst  sB 
the  chance  and  change  of  administtt- 
tions,  ministries,  and  ministers  in 
high  places,  there  murmur  along  the 
channels  of  her  columns,  the  suDpfe 
annals  of  the  poor^  like  unpottntsd 
streams  that  sweep  not  by  dty  walk 

Never  were  two  brothers  more  un- 
like in  all  things^ — in  mindj  boilyy 
habits,  and  disposition, — than  Lau- 
rence and  Willie  Logan,-  and  I  aee 
as  in  a  glass,  at  this  very  moBaent, 
both  their  ipages.  "  Wee  Wise 
Willie"— for  by  that  name  he  vm 
known  over  several  parishes— wai 
one  of  those  extraordmary  creatorei 
that  one  may  liken  to  a  rarest  plant; 
which  nature  sows  here  and  dwre 
»«ometimes  for  ever  unrcgaided*- 
among  the  common  families  of  Fkm* 
ers.  Early  sickness  had  been  ht 
lot^-eontinued  with  scureely  anr  in- 
terruption from  his  cradle  to  snool- 
years  so  that  not  only  waa  his  statiu< 
■tinted,  hot  hii  whole  frame  was  r  " 
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the  fields  or  in  the  barn,  he  had  plea- 
sure in  getting  ns  Mante-boys  to  ao- 
oompaDynini  to  the  Moor-Lochs  for  an 
hour's  angling  or  two  in  the  erening^ 
when  the  large  troutscame  to  the  gra- 
velly shallows,  and,  as  we  waded  mid- 
leg-deep,  would  sometimes  take  the  fly 
among  our  very  feet.  Or  he  would  go 
with  us  into  the  heart  of  the  great 
wood,  to  show  us  where  the  foxes  had 
their  earths — the  party  being  some- 
times so  fortunate  as  to  see  the  cube 
disporting  at  the  mouth  of  the  briery 
aperture  m  the  strong  and  root- bound 
soiL  Or  we  followed  him,  so  far  as  he 
thought  it  safe  for  us  to  do  so,  up  the 
foundations  of  the  castle,  and  in  fear 
and  wonder  that  no  repetition  of  the 
adventurous  feat  ever  diminished,  saw 
him  take  the  young  starling  from  the 
crevice  beneath  the  tuft  of  wall-flow- 
ers. What  was  there  of  the  bold  and 
daring  that  Laurie  Logan  was  not,  in 
our  belief,  able  to  perform  ?  We  were 
all  several  years  younger — ^boys  from 
nine  to  fifteen — and  he  had  shot  up 
hito  sudden  manhood — not  only  into 
its  shape  but  its  strength — -yet  still 
the  boyish  spirit  was  fresh  witnin  him, 
and  he  never  wearied  of  us  in  such 
excursions.  The  minister  had  a  good 
opinion  of  his  principles,  knowing 
how  he  had  been  orougnt  up,  and  did 
not  discountenance  his  visits  to  the 
Manse,  nor  ours  to  Logan  Braes. 
Then  what  danger  could  we  be  in,  go 
where  we  might,  with  one  who  had 
more  than  once  shown  how  eager  he 
was  to  risk  his  own  life  when  mat  of 
another  was  in  jeopardy  ?  Greneroua 
and  fearless  youth  I  To  thee  I  owed 
my  own  life---although  seldom  is  that 
rescue  now  remembered — (for  what 
will  not  in  this  turmoiling  world  be  for- 
gotten ?)  when  in  the  pride  of  the  late- 
acquired  art  of  swimming,  I  ventured 
— with  my  clothes  on  too— some  ten 
yards  into  the  Brother-Loch,  to  dis- 
entangle my  line  from  the  water-li- 
lies. It  seemed  that  a  hundred  cords 
had  got  entangled  round  my  legs,  and 
my  heart  quaked  too  desperately  to 
suffer  me  to  shriek — ^but  Laurie  Logan 
had  his  hand  on  me  in  a  minute,  and 
brought  me  to  shore  as  easily  as  a 
Newfoundland  dog  lands  a  bit  en  float* 
ing  timber.  But  that  was  a  momen- 
tary danger,  and  Laurie  Logan  ran 
but  small  risk,  you  will  say,  in  saving 
roe ;  so  let  me  not  extol  that  instance 
of  his  intrepidity.  So  fancy  to  your- 
self, gentle  reader,  the  hictooas  month 
of  an  old  coal-pit,  that  had  not  been 
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worked  fior  time  immwfiflfM^  Ofttw 
grown  with  thomi,  and  tnien^  nd 
brackens,  but  still  viaiUe  ftom  a  iBiU 
mount  above  it,  for  aone  yards  down 
its  throat — the  very  throat  of  dsilli 
and  perdition.  But  can  you  fancy 
also  the  childish  and  auperatitioiii 
terror  with  which  we  all  regarded  thtt 
coal-pit,  for  it  was  said  to  be  a  hnn« 
dred  fathom  deep— with  water  at  the 
bottom — so  that  yon  had  to  wait  fat 
many  moment&--almo8t  a  minute- 
before  you  heard  a  stone,  first  beat- 
ing against  its  sides— 4rom  one  to  the 
ouer — ^plunge  at  last  into  the  )iool 
profound.  In  that  very  field,  too,  a 
murder  had  been  perpetrated,  and  the 
woman's  corpse  flung  by  her  sweet- 
heart into  that  coal-pit.  One  day 
some  unaccountable  impulse  hod  led 
a  band  of  us  into  that  interdicted  field 
— which  I  remember  was  not  arable— 
but  said  to  be  a  place  where  a  haie 
was  always  sure  to  be  found  sitting 
among  the  binweeds  and  thistles.  A 
sort  of  thrilling  horror  urged  us  on 
closer  and  closer  to  the  mouth  of  the 
pit — when  Willie  Logan's  foot  slip- 
ping on  the  brae,  he  bounded  with 
inexplicable  force  along — in  amoi^ 
the  thorns,  briers,  and  brackens- 
through  the  whole  hanging  mat,  and 
without  a  shriek,  down-^own— domi 
into  destruction.  We  all  saw  it  hap- 
pen— every  one  of  us — and  it  is  scarce- 
ly too  much  to  sav,  that  we  were  fir 
a  while  all  mad  with  distraction. 
Yet  we  felt  ourselves  borne  back 
instinctively  from  the  horrible  grafe 
—and  as  aid  we  could  give  none,  vb- 
less  God  had  granted  to  our  pray- 
ers an  angel's  wings — ^we  listened 
if  we  could  hear  any  cry — ^but  there 
was  none — and  we  all  new  together 
out  of  the  dreadful  fidd,  and  again 
collecting  ourselves  together,  finnd  to 
separate  on  the  differoit  roada  to  our 
homes.  ''  Oh !  can  it  be  that  our  Wee 
Wise  Willie  has  this  moment  died  lie 
a  death — and  no  a  single  ane  asung 
us  a'  greetin'  for  his  nSke  V  said  one 
of  us  aloud ;  and  then  indeed  did  we 
burst  out  into  ruefnl  sobbing,  and  adc 
one  another  who  could  carry  sudi  ti- 
dines  to  Logan  Braes.  AU  at  once 
we  heard  a  dear,  rich,  mellow  iHiis* 
tie — as  of  a  blackbird-— and  there  with 
his  favourite  coUey,  searduBS  for  a 
stray  lamb  among  the  knolls,  was 
Laurie  Logan,  who  hailed  us  with  a 
laughing  voice,  and  then  adoed  vm, 
"^  Whazeis  Wee  WilUe?-luie jefiuK 
him  like  another  Joseph  into  font  pit  r 
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};ilistic  conte8t>vanqtiis^cd  Black  Kin<; 
Carey  the  Egyptian,  wbo  travelled  the 
country  with  two  wives  and  a  wagu;on 
of  StafiPordshirc  pottery,  and  had 
struck  the  "  Yokel,"  as  he  called 
Laurie,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  tents 
on  Lcddrie  Green  at  the  great  annual 
Baldernoch  fair.  Six  times  did  the 
bare  and  bronzed  Egyptian  bite  the 
dust ; — nor  did  Laurie  Logan  always 
stand  against  the  blows  of  one  whose 
provincial  fame  was  high  in  England, 
as  the  head  of  the  Rough- and- Heady 
School.  Even  now — as  in  an  ugly 
dream — I  see  the  combatants  altcr« 
natcly  prostrate,  and  returning  to  the 
encounter,  covered  with  mire  and 
blood.  All  the  women  left  the  Green, 
and  the  old  men  shook  their  heads  at 
such  unchristian  work;  but  Laurie 
fiOgan  did  not  want  backers  in  the 
shepherds  and  the  oloughmen,  to  see 
fair  play  against  all  the  attempts  of 
the  Showmen  and  the  Newcastle  horse- 
coupers,  who  laid  their  money  thick 
ou  the  King ;  till  a  right-hander  in  the 
pit  of  the  Etomach,  which  had  nearly 
been  the  gipsy's  everlasting  quietus, 
gave  the  victory  to  Laurie,  amid  accla- 
mations that  would  have  fitlicr  graced 
a  triumph  in  a  better  cause.  But  that 
day  was  an  evil  day  to  all  at  Logan 
Braes.  A  recruiting  sergeant  got  Lau- 
rie into  the  tent,  over  which  floated 
the  colours  of  the  43d  Regiment,  and 
in  the  intoxication  of  victory,  whisky, 
and  the  bag-pipe,  the  young  cham- 
pion  was  as  fairly  enlisted  into  his 
Maiesty's  service,  as  ever  young  girl, 
without  almost  knowing  it,  was  mar- 
ried at  Gretna- Green ;  and  as  the  42d 
were  under  orders  to  sail  in  a  week, 
gold  could  not  have  bought  ofi^such  a 
man,  and  Laurie  Logan  went  on  board 
a  transport. 

Logan  Braes  was  not  the  same  place 
— indeed,  the  whole  parish  seemed  al- 
tered— ^after  Laurie  was  gone,  and  our 
visits  were  thenceforth  anything  but 
cheerful  ones,  goinc  by  turns  to  in- 
quire for  Willie,  who  seemed  to  be 
pining  away — not  in  any  deadly  dis- 
ease, but  just  as  if  he  himself  knew, 
thit  without  ailing  much  he  was  not 
to  be  a  long  liver.  Yet  nearly  two 
years  passed  on,  and  all  that  time  ^e 
principle  of  life  had  seenjcd  like  aflick- 
erine  flame  witliin  him,  that  when  you 
think  it  expiring  or  expired,  streams 
«p  again  with  surprising  brightness, 
and  continues  to  glimmer  constant- 
//  ivilii   a  protracted  light.     EveT^ 


feared  to  lose  him-^yd  there  he  still 
was  at  morning  Und  evening  prayers  f 
The  second  spring,  after  the  loss  of  bis 
brother,  was  remarkably  mild,  and 
breathing  with  west-winds,  that  cans 
softened  over  manv  woody  miles  fron 
the  sea.  He  seemed  stronger,  and  mora 
cheerful,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  the 
Mansc-boys,  and  some  others  of  Im 
companions    should   come  to  Logan 
Braes,  and  once  again  celebrate  May- 
Day*  There  we  all  sat  at  the  long  table, 
and  both  parents  did  their  best  to  look 
cheerful  during    the  feast.     Indeed, 
all  that  had  once  been  harsh  and  for- 
bidding in  the  old  man's  looks  and 
manners,  was  now  softened  down  by 
the  perpetual  yearnings  at  his  heart 
towards  ''  the  distant  far,  and  absent 
long,"  nor  less  towards    him^-that 
peaceful  and  pious  child — ^whora,  every 
hour,  he  saw,  or  thought  he  sair, 
awaiting  a  call  from  the  eternal  voice. 
Although  sometimes  sadness  tell  across 
us  like  a  shadow,  yet  the  hours  passed 
on  as  May-Day  hours  should  do ;  ami 
what  witn  our  many-toned  talk  ami 
laughter,  the  cooing  of  the  pigeons  oo 
the  roof,  andi  the  twittering  of  tbe 
swallows  beneath  the  eaves,  and  tbe 
lark- songs  ringing    like  silver  bells 
over  all  the  heavens,  it  seemed  a  day 
that  ou<;ht  to  bring  good  tidings— or, 
the  Soldier  himself  returning  from  the 
wars  to  bless  the  eyes  of  his  parents 
once  more,  so  that  they  might  die  in 
neaoe.    "  Heaven  hold  us  in  its  keep- 
ing, for  there's  his  wraith  !"  ejaculated 
Annie  Uacbum.    *'  It  passed  before 
the  window,  and  my  Laurie,  I  now 
know,  is  with  the  dead!" — Bending 
his  stately  liead  beneath  the  lintel  df 
the  door,  in  the  dress,  and  with  the 
bearing  of  a  soldier,  Laurie  Logan 
stepped  again  across  his  father's  thrnh- 
olu,  and,  ere  he  well  uttered  "  God 
be  with  you  all !"  Willie  was  within 
hie  arms,  and  on  his  bosom.    His  Ci- 
ther and  his  mother  rose  not  from  their 
chairs,  but  sat  still,  with  faces  like 
ashes.    But  we  boys  could  not  resist 
our  ioy,  and  shouted  his  name  aloud, 
^-while  Luath,  from  his  sleep  in  the 
comer,  leapt  up  on  his  roaster  bretst- 
high,  whimng  his  dumb  ddight,  frisk- 
ed round  him  as  of  yore,  when  impi- 
tient  to  snuff  the  dawn  on  the  hiU- 
side.   '^  Let  us  go  out  and  play,^  saitl 
a  boy's  voice,  and,  issuing  with  whoop 
and  hollo  into  the  sunshine,  wc  ien 
tlie  family  within  to  themselves,  nor 
T^wrtTvcA.  \\ll  Willie  came  for  us  dowQ 
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with  lights  not  twiukling  as  they  do 
in  a  dewy  or  a  vapoury  nighty  although 
then,  too,  are  the  softened  or  veiled 
luminaries  beautiful — most  beautiful 
— ^but  large,  full,  and  free  over  the 
whole  firmament — a  galaxy  of  shining 
and  unanswerable  arguments  in  proof 
of  the  Immortalitv  of  the  Soul. 

The  whole  world  is  improving ;  nor 
can  there  be  a  pleasanter  proof  of  that 
than  this  very  way-side  inn — ycleped 
the  Salutation.   Twenty  years  ago, 
what  a  miserable  pot-house  it  was, 
with  a  rusty-hinged  door,  that  would 
neither  open  nor  shut — neither  let  you 
out  nor  in — ^immovable  and  intractable 
to  foot  or  hand — or  all  at  once,  when 
you  It-ast  expected  it  to  yield,  slam- 
ming to  with  a  bang; — a  constant 
puddle  in  front  during  rainy  weather, 
and  heaped  up  dust  in  dry, — roof  part- 
ly thatcned,  partly  slated,  partly  tiled, 
and  partly  opm  to  the  elements,  with 
its  nuke<l  rafters !    Broken  windows 
repaired  with  an  old  petticoat,  or  a  still 
older  pair  of  breeches,  and  walls  that 
had  always  been  plastered,  and  better 
plastered,  in  frosty  weather,  all  labour 
in  vain,  as  crumbling  patches  told,  and 
variegated  streaks,  and  stains  of  dis- 
mal ochre,  meanest  of  all  colours,  and 
still  symptomatic  of  want,  misTianagc« 
ment,  bankruptcy,  and  perpetual  mt- 
tings  from  a  tenement  Uiat  was  never 
known  to  have  paid  any  rent.    Then 
what  a  i)air  of  drunkards  were  Saun- 
ders Donald  and  his  spouse!     Yet 
never  once  were  they  seen  drunk  on  a 
Sabbath,  or  a  fast-day — regular  kirk- 
goers,  and  attentive  observers  of  ordi- 
nances!    They  had  not  very  many 
children,  yet,  pass  the  door  wneu  you 
might,  you  were  sure  to  hear  a  squall 
or  a  shriek,  or  the  ban  of  the  mother, 
or  the  smacking  of  the  palm  of  the 
hand  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  easiest 
of  access  ;  or  you  saw  one  of  the  rag- 
ged fiends  pursued  by  a  parent  round 
the  corner,  and  brought  back  by  the 
hair  of  the  head  till  its  eyes  were  ]il» 
those  of  a  Chinese.    Now,  what  de- 
cency— what  neatness — what  ordcr^ 
in  this  household — This  private  public ! 
— into    which    customers    sttp    like 
neighbours  on  a  visit,  and  arc  served 
with  a  heartiness  and  good-will  that 
•leserves  the  name  of  hospitality,  for 
It  is  gratuitous,  and  can  only  be  repaid 
jn  kind.   A  limited  prospect  docs  that 
iatuced  window  command,  (and  the 
Muall  jiancs  cut  objects  into  too  many 
parU)  Uitlc  more  than  the  breadth  of 
*ne  turnpike  road;   and  a  hundred 
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yanli  of  the  Mme^  to  1I10  oortkandto 
the  Botth,  with  a  few  Imdduig  bedg^ 
row8,balfadosen  trees,  mnd  aonegm 
braes.    Yet  coold  I  sit  and  monliie^ 
and  intellectualizej  for  houn  at  this 
window,  nor  hear  the  ttriking  docL 
There  trips  by  a  blooming  maiden  of 
middle  degree,  all  alone — the  moR'i 
the  pity — ^yet  perfectly  happy  in  bcr 
own  society,  and  one  that  never  reoei* 
ved  a  love-letter,  Talentines  excepted, 
in  all  her  innocent  days.    A  fat  man 
sitting  by  himself  in  a  gig !  somewhst 
red  in  tne  face,  as  if  he  had  dined 
early,  and  not  so  sure  of  the  road  si 
his  horse,  who  has  drank  nothing  but 
a  single  pailfuU  of  water,  "and  is  an* 
xious  to  get  to  town  that  he  may  be 
rubbed  down,  and  sec  oats  once  morei 
Scamper  away,  ye  joyous  schoolboys, 
and,  for  your  sake,  may  that  dmid 
breathe  forth  rain  and  breeae,  befoce 
you  reach  the  river,  which  you  seem  to 
fear  may  run  dry   before  you  can 
see  the  Pool  where  the  two-poimd« 
ers  lie.    Methinks  I  know  that  old 
woman,  and  of  the  first  novel  1  write 
she  shall  be  the  heroine.     Ha !  a  bril- 
liant bevy  of  mounted  maidens,  in  ti- 
ding-habits,  and  Spanish  hats,  vidi 
"  swaling  feathers'  — sisters,  it  is  essy 
to  see,  and  daugliters  of  one  whom  I 
cither  loved,  or  thought  I  loved;  but 
now  they  say  she  is  ut  and  vulgar,  if 
the  devil's  own  scold,  and  makes  her 
servants  and  her  husband  lead  the  livei 
of  slaves.    All  that  I  can  say  is,  that 
twenty  years  ago  it  was  touie  umt autre 
chose;  for  a  smaller  foot,  a  slimmer  so- 
cle, a  more  delicate  waist,  arms  move 
lovely,reposing  in  their  gracefulnesibe* 
neath  her  bosom,  tresses  of  brighter  and 
more  biuniahed  auburn — such  starlike 
eyes,  thrilUng  without  seeking  to  readb 
the   eoul — But  phoo!   phoo!  pkoo! 
she  married  a  jolter-headed  mht, 
with  three  thousand  acres,  ami,  in 
self-defence,  has  grown  fat,  ndgtf* 
and  a  scold.    There  is  a  Head  for  a 
painter !  and  what  perfect  peace  and 
placidity  all  over  the  Blind  Man's 
countenance !   He  is  not  a  beggar,  al- 
though he  lives  on  alms — these  sight- 
less orbs  ask  not  for  charity,  nor  yet 
those  withered  hands,  as,  staff-sup* 

Sorted,  he  stops  at  the  khid  voice  of 
e  traveller,  and  teUs  hia  story  in  i 
few  wonls.  On  the  ancient  DervMS 
I  moves,  with  his  long  silvery  hai^ 
journeying  contcntedlv  in  darlmesi  1^ 
wards  the  eternal  ligut!  A  gangt^f 
Rit)sics !  with  their  nnmenua  aaW 
with  horn-spoons,  ]iot%  a|i 
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ihe  miilbrtaiie  fl 
J,  a  sideJo 
ytiid  acnielgi 
of  the  moath ;  tc 
aboat   maty  hair  pn 
the  hokt  of  a  brown 
Ibr  the  wearer, — ^long, 
flilof  (Mie  thickness,  ten 
hairy,  homy  handi 
and  noila, — a  shamh 
that  his  legs 
as  if  the  ni^i 
itioaa  not  to  be  heart 
,nortowakeiir— 
lua  stealthy  adTances- 
I  mastiff  in  his  kennc 
1  the  sparit-stirTing  moa 
dram !  A  whole  regimei 
an  ihdr  march  to  rep! 
regiment  of  soldic 
IS  much  as  I  can  be 
about  their  moTemen 
'a  month ;  bnt 
been  gorged  and 
Boap-babb 
blown  by  windy 
the  bole  of  her  p 
as  they  have  been 
~  of  taU  feUowa  i 
with  feathers  on  th 
e^^cang  to  lie  down 
the  bed  of  hononr. 
,  to  think,  that 
foocions  fire-e 
bat  for  some  unlook 
in  the  affairs  of  £i 
to  die  in  their  be 
aome  comfort  in  th 
itioaofaCompan; 
of  their  country. 
Serenty  strong, 
pkraghmen,  geni 
dttv-haoons  tans  fM 
^,*ttept  that  the  01 
^^creuponthem  w 
;  tdd  one  shepl 
•"^•dictory  sUteme 
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0(h  on  I  lie  Veaih  of  l^trd  Bifrun,  \Jm 

,  ODI  FOR  MUSIC. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OP  LORD  BYRON. 

Jfy  ihe  Etirick  Shepherd. 

FRELUDE. 

O  oame  ye  by  Dee'a  winding  imtm. 

That  rave  dovrn  the  Foresti  of  Mtrr, 
Or  oyer  the  g^s  of  the  Gordons, 

And  down  bj  the  dark  Lodi-na«Gaur  > 
For  there,  at  toe  fiill  of  the  even. 

Was  heard  a  wild  long  of  dctpair. 
At  if  Uie  sweet  seraphs  of  heaven 

Had  mix'd  with  the  fiends  of  the  air. 

The  ansels  in  songs  were  bewailing 

The  nil  of  a  bard  in  his  prime; 
While  demons  of  discord  were  yelling 

A  coronach  loud  and  sabHme. 
The  di^,  like  a  ba^'d  deer,  was  quaking ; 

The  hill  shook  his  temples  of  grer ; 
The  stars  driided  blood  on  the  braicen^ 

As  pour'd  this  dread  strain  firoro  the  brae : 

CHQJIUS  OF  DEMONS. 

Sound!  sound 
Your  anthem  profound. 
Spirits  of  perils  unawed  and  unbound ! 
Clamour  away. 
To  mortals'  dismay. 
Till  the  Christian  turn  on  his  pillow  to  pray. 
Sound,  sound,  &c. 
Wake  up  your  pipe  and  your  carol  with  speed. 
The  pipe  of  the  storm^  and  the  dance  of  the  dead ; 
Light  up  your  torches,  the  dark  heavens  under^ 
The  torch  of  the  lightning,  and  bass  of  the  thunder ! 
Roar  it  and  revd  i^  riot  and  rumble. 
Till  earth  from  her  inmost  core  giovel  and  grumble ; 
And  then  in  deep  honors  her  moody  front  swaddle, « 
Till  all  these  darlc  mountains  shaO  rock  like  a  cradle ! 

Sounds  Boundf  &c. 

For  he,  the  greatest  of  earthly  name^ 
Whose  soul,  of  our  own  elemental  flame, 
Was  a  shred  of  so  brjgJit  and  appalling  a  glow. 
As  neV  was  indoaedm  a  frame  below — 
Spiriti^  that  energy,  aU  in  prime. 
Must  join  this  n^t  in  our  revels  sublime ! 
Then  soun^  sound 

Your  anthem  profound. 
Spirits  of  peril,  unawed  and  unbound  ! 
Souq4  overhead 

Your  symphony  dread. 
Till  shudders  the  oust  of  the  sleeping  dead. 

CBOaUS  OF  ANGET.8. 

Hai,HaiI, 
With  iuup  and  with  vaile, 
Yon  sprit  thaiViaMB  on  the  gloaming  gale  I 
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wboc  art  thou  tail 
loud.  Mid  Mue  thy 
^  all  the  chortl  tbn 
iMpandiODgi 
m'l  holj  ibriiie. 
Lory  foT  ever  tball  t 
I  A;  bewtiliiiK. 
t  fior  hnmui  failing 
It  tbere  ia  tbote 
lodof  love, 
u  bnng  will  CTtre 
renW  bcront j  B«Te ; 
in  HeaTen's  o'erjoy 
ilhoat  u)  *lk>T. 


afire! 

■  of  his  iOTemgn  ly. 

that  had  its  hirtli 
be  a  moment  on  ear 
nult,  mid  fervour  ai 
doriei  from  whence 
foe  of  bliu  BhiU  be 
the  TCTge  of  heaven 
rains  afar  and  wide, 
■ndt  in  the  worlds  at 
for  ihanie, 

I  in  thunder  and  fluT 

aTail, 

id  hail 

m  on  the  gloaniinF; 

hroogh  the  fields  of 
in  chariot  fidr, 
he  arch  of  the  rainli 


r  anmnd  it  spread  ; 
le  ibt  delli  to  wee, 
j«n*d  with  mortalit; 
Ihed  the  in»pire<l  ttr 
p  to  heaven  again- 
•  cU&  >o  gray, 
ire  died  away : 

name 
,  wboK  mighty  fai"' 


for  aye, 
taTCiTand  earth  shall  jwi  aw™> 
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auidiftvqiitotly  invited  to  the  hoiisc, 
roaoe  use  of  no  other  seduction  than 
tlie  oommon  blandishments  of  a  lo« 
ver  to  induce  the  lady  secretly  to  elope 
and  marry  him,  if  it  appear  that  the 
father  intended  to  marrv  her  to  another 
person,  and  so  that  the  taking  was 
against  his  consent."  *  If  Mr  Wake- 
Held  had  written  no  letter — had  made 
no  false  statement — had  been  no  stran- 
ger to  Miss  Turner — had  obtained 
her  full  consent  before  she  left  the 
school — ^if  she  had  eren  thrown  her- 
self into  his  arms  from  her  love  for 
him,  and  her  desire  to  escape  a  union 
projected  by  her  father^  but  repugnant 
to  her  inclinations,  it  seems  he  would 
have  been  guilty  of  an  offence,  and 
amenable  to  punishment  by  the  law 
of  iBngland.  He  was  tried  and  con- 
victed on  a  charge  for  a  conspiracy  to 
carry  offan  heiress,  and  marry  her  with- 
out her  father's  consent  and  against 
the  statute,  not  by  force  or  intimida- 
tion, for  on  that  count  of  the  indict* 
inent  he  was  acquitted. 

With  all  this  the  law  of  Scotland, 
in  regard  to  marriage,  had  nothing  to 
do,  except  in  so  far  as  the  obetades  to 
willing  parties  contracting  marriages 
are  fewer  in  Scotland  than  in  Eng. 
land.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  law 
of  Scotland  may  have  held  out  hopes 
of  success,  as  affording  facilities  to 
Mr  Wakefield  which  he  might  not 
otlierways  have  hofl ;  but  these  must 
have  been  very  remote,  and  can  scarce- 
ly be  supposed  to  have  formed  any 
part  of  his  calculation.  The  offence 
itself  was  committed  before  he  got  to 
Scotland ;  and  it  would  have  made  no 
<lifferencc  where,  or  in  what  form,  the 
marriage  was  celebrated. 

Mr  Wakefield's  guilt,  which  con- 
"sisted  in  conspiring  to  carry  off^  Miss 
Turner,  and  in  accomplishing  that 
oliject,  being  now  ascertained  without 
any  reference  to  the  law  of  Scotland, 
with  which  it  really  had  nothing  to 
do,  and  from  which  it  ought  to  be 
carefully  separated;  there  still  re- 
mains an  interesting  question  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  marriage. — ^With 
that  question  the  law  of  Scotland  has 
much  to  do,  for  it  is  understood  to  be 
a  rule  of  the  law  of  England  that  a 
marriage  is  valid  in  England,  if  it 
was  vahdly  contracted  according  to  the 
law  of  tlie  country  in  which  it  was 
contracted. 
>Ve  arc  a  ware  that  among  our  south- 


em  friends  very  erroiM<oas  Dotiow 
prevail,  relative  to  Scotch  marriigR, 
particularly  marriages  made  at  Gret- 
na Green.  They  seem  to  think  that 
there  is  some  privilege  of  place  or 
person,  by  which  the  pcrfoimaacci  of 
the  veteran  there  are  sanctified.  And 
because  his  predecessor,  who  foiged 
the  chains  of  so  many  fugitive  sup- 
plicants for  his  decreet  of  pcipetual 
bondage,  was  a  disciple  of  Vulcan; 
it  seems  to  be  thougnt  that  in  Scot* 
land  there  is  some  sort  of  alliance  be* 
tween  the  occupations  of  Clergymen 
and  Blacksmiths,  such  as  subsisted  tt 
no  very  distant  period  between  thoie 
of  Surgeons  and  Barbers.  We  wish  to 
correct  these  erroneous  notions,  and 
to  explain  to  our  Southern  friendii 
that  in  this  respect  Gretna  Green  htt. 
no  privilege  and  no  charm,  except 
those  which  it  derives  from  its  praxis 
mity  to  England.  Those  who  pm 
the  bonier  to  escape  the  obctadei 
which  the  law  of  England  has  oppo* 
sed  to  the  lawfUl  ei^oyment  of  ex* 
pected  bliss,  generally  repair  to  die 
nearest  spot  at  which  their  happinesi 
can  be  consummated — hence  toe  ce- 
lebrity of  Gretna  Green;  neither  hu 
the  veteran  minister  of  blisa  there  any 
privilege  whatever,  which  docs  not 
belong  to  any  other  individual  wha 
happens  for  the  time  to  be  on  the 
Scotch  side  of  the  border.  The  law 
of  Scotland  has  prescribed  certain 
ceremonials  to  be  obaerved  in  the  re* 
gular  celebration  of  marriage, — ^the 
publication  of  banns  and  the  bene- 
diction of  a  clergyman.  But  althouc^ 
a  marria^  made  without  these  cere* 
menials  is  not  regular,  it  is  not  on 
that  account  invalid.  TomakeaM/ttf 
marriage,  nothing  is  requisite  but  a 
mutuiu  interchange  of  real  oonsentf 
with  a  full  intention  to  constitute,  as 
at  that  date,  the  relation  of  hudMnd 
and  wife ;  uid  evidence  of  that  ftct» 
either  in  writings  in  which  it  is  de- 
dared,  or  bv  witnesses  before  whan 
it  has  been  declared*  The  Bishop  of 
Gretna  is  a  mere  witness.  The  de« 
claration  might  with  equal  efi^t  be 
made  in  any  other  part  of  Sootlandj 
and  be  witnessed  bv  any  other  per- 
son. A  mere  pnKnue  of'^marriage,  if 
followed  bv  commixtion  of  bodies 
makes  a  valid  maniage  in  Scotland. 
As  to  the  wisdom  or  the  law,  which 
affords  such  facilities  to  marrisgBj 
and  as  to  its  moral  efficttto  od  tlie  pso* 
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would  prcffurac  the  intent  to  marry, 
and,  prolrablv,  would  not  allow  it  to 
be  duprovea, — whereas,  in  the  case 
of  an  irregular  marriage,  the  inquiry 
would  be  allowed ;  but  if  the  intent 
to  marry  should  appear,  the  one  mar- 
riage would  be  as  valid  as  the  other^ 
though  there  should  be  no  consum- 
mation. 

Put  the  case  of  a  man  and  woman, 
of  mature  age,  going  from  England 
to  Gretna  Green  for  the  purpose  of 
contracting  marriage,  and  there  ma- 
king a  dedaration  of  marriage  before 
witnesses,  with  the  full  intent  of  con- 
stituting the  relation  of  husband  and 
wife, — then  travelling  into  France, 
and  there  living  together  for  some 
time  in  the  character  of  man  and  wife, 
and  in  the  perfect  conviction  that  ihey 
were  lawfully  married ;  although  these 
parties  should,  <^  by  death,  disagree- 
ment, or  other  cause  whatever,  happen 
not  to  consummate  the  marriage  con- 
Junctione  corporum,"  •—though  "  it 
should  be  known  and  acknowledged 
that  all  their  lives  they  did  abstain/'t 
the  marriage  would  still  be  as  Talid, 
in  all  respects,  as  if  it  had  been  cele- 
brated in  the  most  regular  manner, 
by  a  clergyman  of  the  Kirk  of  Scot- 
land, or  the  highest  dignitary  of  the 
Church  of  England.  That  there  may 
be  grounds  for  setting  aside  such  a 
marriage,  as  there  may  be  grounds  for 
tsetting  aside  the  most  regularly  so- 
lemnized marriage,  is  a  separate  mat- 
ter ;  but  the  grounds  must  oe  the  same 
in  either  case. 

In  the  case  just  put,  the  parties  are 
supposed  to  have  been  of  mature  age. 
Miss  Turner  was  little  more  than  15 ; 
but  that  circumstance,  though  it  may 
affect  the  validity  of  an  English  mar- 
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riago,  does  not  tifkct  the  Talidltjr  of  a 
Scotch  marriage.  By  the  law  of  Scot- 
land, a  girl  after  she  is  itcehe  years  of 
age  may  validly  contract  marriage. 
Miss  Turner  was  more  than  three 
years  beyond  the  age  when  she  migbt 
have  validly  contracted  marriage  ia 
Scotland.  Her  youth,  therefore,  u 
not  an  ingredient  in  the  question. 
Neither  is  the  want  of  the  consent  of 
her  parents  an  ingredient,  because  ia 
Scotland  the  consent  of  parents  is  not 
necessary.  When  a  girl  arrives  at 
tlie  age  at  which  she  can  validly  con- 
tract marriage,  she  may  marry  to  please 
herself,  without  consent  of  parents 
or  guardians.  The  law  of  Scotbnd 
does  not  recognise  control  in  mar- 
riage. It  does  not  say,  that  at  one 
age  a  girl  is  to  marry  to  please  her 
parents,  and  at  another  to  please  her- 
self. It  fixes  an  age  before  which  she 
cannot  marry  at  all;  but  after  she 
passes  that  age,  it  leaves  her  to  her 
own  choice  of  a  husband.  In  shorty 
a  girl  under  10  may  elope  fl^om  her 
parents  in  England,  and  contract  a 
valid  marriage  at  Gretna  Green,  and 
not  the  less  that  she  is  an  heiress. 

That  ]SIiss  Turner  intended  to  con* 
tract  marriage  at  Gretna,  fully  ap- 
pears from  her  own  evidence.  She 
says,  that  the  proposal  was  submitted 
to  her  at  KencUl,  and  that  at  Carlisle 
she  consented  to  marry  Mr  Wakefield. 
How  that  consent  was  obtainec),  is  a 
separate  matter,  which  may  perhaps 
afiect  the  validity  of  the  marriage. 
But  she  did  consent  at  Carlisle.  From 
thence  she  proceeded  to  Gretna,  for 
the  purpose  of  contracting  marriage.' 
At  C  rt'tna,  a  ceremony  was  ])erformed, 
and  she  declared  herself  to  be  the  wife 
of  i\Ir  Wukefit  Id,  seriously  intending  to 


as  he  understood  them,— that  these  opinions  were  also  contradicted  by  the  decision  in 
the  cause  in  which  they  were  given, — and  that  the  decibion  of  ilie  Court  of  Session, 
in  the  case  of  Walker  and  IMucadam,  then  under  appeal,  and  which  wait  treated  in  these' 
opinions  as  a  wron^  decision,  and  of  no  authority,  had  been  afterwards  affirmed  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Hie  only  reported  case  we  know  of  in  which  a  marriage  iras  set  aside 
before  consummation,  where  there  was  anytliin^  like  evidence  of  an  iiiteut  to  murrTV 
is  the  case  of  Cameron  againbt  Malcolm,  in  17jG.  In  that  case  the  girl  was  just  12 
years  old,  and  her  father  was  dead.  The  parties  met  in  the  same  iun,  and  tlie  cere- 
mony was  performed  without  any  previous  consent,  wliile  the  mother  happeued  to 
be  out  of  the  room.  On  her  return,  the  mother  instantly  declared  her  dissent,  '*  a 
sort  of  R'-^iabble  endued,*'  and  the  mother  immediately  carried  off  her  daughter.  The 
Court,  by  a  majority,  annulled  tlie  marriage.  Lord  Karnes,  who  reports  the  case^ 
and  who  composed  one  of  the  majority,  can  find  no  grounds  in  law  whereon  to  rest 
the  judgment,  but  saya^  that  **  the  Court,  moved  with  indignation  at  so  gross  a  wrongs 
^va  the  above-mentioned  judgment  upon  sentiment  rather  than  upon  pnmdpb>'* 
ThM  case  has  never  been  regarded  as  a  legal  precedent  to  be  followed;  and,  aoeoiA- 
ingly,  we  observe  that  it  was  not  even  alluded  to  by  Lords  Eldio,  GiltiMb  wd  AUa- 
way,  as  an  authority  for  tlicir  optnioa  in  the  case  of  l)alrya9|iic» 
•  Ertkhit.  f  Loid  Stair. 
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tlireat  of  immediate  violence,  or  of  tliority  iu  the  lav  of  Scotbnd,  thk 

violence  at  all^  to  Miss  Turner — there  would  not  be  sufficient  to  annul  the 

was  no  threat  of  violence  towards  any  marriage. 

person-— there  was  no  threat  of  any  il-  We  have  no  authority  for  holdiiig 
legal  act  There  does  not  seem  to  have  that  any  frxkxil  short  of  a  deeeption 
been  even  a  pretence  by  Mr  Wake-  as  to  the  identity  of  the  peiraon^  will 
field,  that  he  could  control  Mr  Tur-  annul  a  marriage;  and  there  the prin- 
ner's  creditors — could  cry  them  on  or  ciple  is,  that  there  was  no  infetUuM  h 
whistle  them  back  at  his  pleasure,  and  viarrt/  tluU  individuah  In  like  man* 
intended  to  exercise  that  power  just  ner,  if  a  person  is,  by  continued  in- 
according  to  Miss  Turner's  decision  on  toxication,  deprived  oi  the  ca/Murify  to 
his  proposal  of  marriage.  The  scheme  contract  or  consent^  there  can  he  so 
of  marriage  seemed  to  have  been  sug-  marriage.    But  we  know  no  insUnce 

gestcd  to  her  as  a  device  contrived  to  of  a  marri.tge  set  aside  on  the  gnmnd 
efeat  the  alleged  creditors  of  her  fa-  of  mis-statement  as  to  drcumstanctf 
•ther.  There  was,  therefore,  no  force  and  fortune.  Ifsuch  a  principle  shoiiM 
real  or  constructive.  There  was  a  once  he  admitted,  where  would  it  stop? 
false  statement  as  to  her  father's  cir-  — how  many  marriages  are  tainto),  cf 
cumstauce^,  and  of  {)ecuniary  hent^ts  rather  how  few  arc  not  taiiiteil,  byde> 
likely  to  result  to,  and  pecuniary  evib  ception  of  some  kind?— how  many  pas 
likely  to  be  averted  from,  her  father  themselves  off  for  persona  of  higher 
and  her  family  by  the  marriage,  and  rank  and  larger  fortune  than  they 
of  his  wishts  that  it  should  take  place,  possess,  and  gain  their  object  hv  pr.^ 
She  believed  these  false  statements  tising  on  the  vanity,  or  sordid  feel- 
without  inquiry —  they  operated  on  ings,  or  needy  circumstances,  or  kve 
her  reverential  regard  for  her  father,  of  splendour,  of  thuse  ou  whoai  tht^ 
The  whole  was  a  fabrication,  devised  have  set  their  minds? — hi»w  many 
to  work  iu  this  instance  upon  the  best  conceal  their  years  and  their  wriuUts, 
feelings  of  the  mind — it  might  have  and  their  grey  hairs,  (thaiiLs  to  the 
been  upon  the  most  sordid  (lassions.  Tyrian  die,)  and  their  defl:ctri  of  per* 
Is  there  anything  in  the  law  of  Scot-  son.  and  theobscurity,  or  maybe staim 
land  for  holding  that,  in  either  case,  of  their  birth?  In  short,  whereistbe 
such  a  deception  would  he  a  sufficient  matter  to  stop,  if  any  deception  as  to  dr- 
reason  for  setting  aside  the  marriage  ?  cumstanct.s  is  to  be  made  a  ground  for 
Wc  have  not  found  any  such  au-  annulling  msrria-ies?  Put  the  ease,  that 
thority ;  on  the  contrary,  we  have  Mr  Turner's  affairs  had  actually  bees 
found,  that  **  Ueverential  fear  lest  embarrassed,  aiul  that  Mr  Wakefirkl 
one  should  ofR-nd  parents,  unless  had  represented  himself  as  having  dw 
threats  or  force  concurred,  will  not  inclination  and  the  meai:s  to  relieve 
annul  marriage ;"  and  (hat  **  a  mis-  the  family,  and  upon  that  represents* 
take  in  the  fortune,  or  other  quality  tinn  had  obtained  Miss  Turner's  hand, 
or  circumstance  not  essential  to  mar-  when  he  wan  not  worth  a  farihing;— 
riage,  will  not  give  grouitd  for  an-  that  would  have  been  a  stronger  esse ; 
nulling  it,  because  though  it  is  pro-  yet  it  would  not  have  been  a  groaad 
bable,  if  the  purty  hud  truly  known  for  annulling  the  marriage.  Aiid 
that  circumstance,  he  or  she  would  on  what  principle  can  the  law  take 
not  have  married ;  yet  it  was  incum-  into  consideration  a  deoep*ive  or  false 
bent  ou  them  to  have  inquired  into  statement  relative  to  the  fortune  ami 
these  matters."*  And  we  n  ad  in  the  circumstances  of  the  party  to  whom 
ipreatest  authority  on  t)ie  law  of  Scot*  the  statement  is  addresstil,  or  of  those 
land,  that  "  Krrors  in  qualities,  or  cir«  with  whom  slie  is  more  inimi»liately 
cumstanct's,  vitiate  not ;  as  if  one  sup-  connected,  and  as  to  whom  she  rau»t 
posing  he  bad  married  a  maid  or  a  be  presumed  tohavethemoansof  ma- 
chaste  woman,  had  married  a  wlu>re."t  king  inquiry,  and  ascertaining  an^ 
W^hat  deception  can  he  more  gross  facts  slie  considers  essential, 
than  this?  WMiat  grtatcr  fraud  can  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
be  practi.-ed  in  the  constitution  of  marriage  is  on  the  same  footing  with 
marriage,  than  Ui  pass  oil*  a  strumpet  ordinary  contracts.  In  these  there  is  fre* 
from  the  stews  as  a  lady  of  virtue  ? —  quently  no  opportunity,  and  generally 
And  yet«  according  to  the  highest  au-  no  necodbity,  to  deliberate  or  euquinr. 
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vrhicli  both  arc  itrangcrs, — I  say  the 
jttronfffst  aue  you  could  extahlinh  of  the 
most  dcliltrrate  />ht,  leading;  to  a  mar- 
riage the  most  unseemly  in  all  dispro- 
portions of  rank,  of  fortune,  of  habits 
ef  life,  and  even  of  age  itself,  would 
not  enable  this  Court  to  release  him 
fVom  chains,  which,  though  forged  by 
others,  he  had  ri vetted  on  himself.  If 
he  is  capable  of  consent,  and  has  con- 
liented,  the  liw  dt>e*  ni)i  auk  how  the  con" 
tent  hojt  been  induced.     His  own  con- 
sent, howefser  procured,  is  his  own  act, 
and  he  must  impute  all  the  conse- 
quences resulting  from  it  to  himself, 
or  to  others  whose  happiness  he  ought 
to  have  consulted,  to  his  own  rospon- 
aibility  for  that  consent.  The  law  looks 
no  further  Luck*'* 

The  law  of  England  would  probably 
find  an  easy  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
case  of  Mr  VVakefield  on  the  {Troiind  of 
the  y6ars  of  the  lady,  and  the  want  of 
consent  by  her  parents ;  but  viewing  it 
hi  relation  to  the  law  of  Scotland,  these 
circumfttancf  8  are  of  no  consequence ; 
and  if  this  was  a  case  of  a  regular 
marriage  of  persons  above  sixteen  in 
England,  but  brought  about  by  the 
same  false  story,  how  would  the  law 
of  England  deal  with  it  on  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  Sir  William  Scott? 
Tne  law  of  England  may  perhaps  not 
be  BO  inflexible  as  the  law  of  Scotland, 
but  the  principles  do  not  seem  to  be 
roateriallv  different ;  and  if  the  one  is 
Svise  ana  just,  the  other  cannot  be 
brandi>d  with  folly  or  injustice. 

There  is  one  other  consideration  con- 
nected with  the  validity  of  this  mar- 
riage, which  does  ap])car  to  us  to  be 
of  considerable  importance.  If  Miss 
Turner  is  not  the  wife  of  Mr  Wake- 
field, Mr  Wakefield  is  not  married  to 
^liss  Turner.  Both  are  married  or  nei- 
ther. The  law  of  Scotland  knows  no 
■uch  thing  as  an  obligation  to  marry, 
at  least  it  knows  no  way  of  enforcing 
such  an  obligation.  If  jVIiss  Turner 
can  shake  herself  free  of  Mr  Wake- 
field, it  follows  that  Mr  Wakefield  can 
«hake  himself  free  of  Miss  Turner. 
Now,  how  would  those  who  doubt  the 
validity  of  the  marriage  have  regnnled 
the  queation,  if,  at  Calais,  Mr  Wake- 
field had  stated  that  he  did  not  intend 
to  proceed  further  in  the  matter-^ 
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that  he  had  repented,  or  had  met  with 
a  more  attractive  object,  and  set  at 
nought  all  the  en'reaties  of  ^li>8  Tur- 
ner to  be  allowed  to  abide  with  him  ai 
his  lawful  wife  }  Yet  it  is  plain,  that 
if  there  is  no  v^lid  marriage,  cither 
party  can  draw  back,  and  if  there  is  a 
valid  marriage,  neither  party  can  draw 
back.   Let  us  carry  the  matter  a  little 
farther,  and  aak  how  long  Miss  Tur- 
ner's right  to  draw  back  continued. 
It  continued  for  weeks — ^Would  it 
have  continued  for  months  or  years,  or 
so  long  as  she  remained  in  ignorance 
of  the  trick  which  had  been  practised 
upon  her  ? — Woifld  the  mnrnagehave 
been  invalid  all  that  time  ?  If  so,  Mr 
Wakefield's  right  to  draw  back  conti- 
nued also.     Let  us  carrv  our  supposi- 
tions a  little  farther,  ancf  suppose  that 
in  this  long  period  of  i^orance.  Miss 
Turner  had  yielded  to  Mr  Wakrfcld 
all  the  rights  of  a  husband,  and  had 
borne  him  children,  that  would  not 
have  altered  the  question,  because  the 
marriage  was  as  complete  withontto- 
summation  as  with  it ;  and  if  it  la- 
boured under  a  nullity  on  account  of 
the  deception,  the  consummation  which 
had  taken  place  under  the  same  decep- 
tion could  not  cure  the  nullity  or  tiKc 
away  Miss  Turner's  right  to  have  the 
marriage  declared  null!     Yet,  if  the 
marriage  was  null — ^if  Miss  Tnmer 
was  not  truly  the  wife  of  Mr  Wake- 
field, neither  was  he  her  husband,  and 
not  being  her  husbind,  he  too  was  en- 
titled to  set  at  defiance  all  that  had  pas- 
sed  an<l  bear  himself  as  an  unraanied 
person.  It  is  truly  appalling  to  contem- 
plate the  consequences  to  which  such 
a  doctrine  would  lead,— consequences 
utterly  repugnant  to  the  whole  prin- 
ciples of  the  Scotch  l«w  of  mama^; 
and  we  cannot  believe,  that  under  any 
circumstances  they  can  be  theoffipffnf( 
of  that  law.  The  Leffislature  may  find 
extraordinary  remedies  for  extraordi- 
nary cases,  and  it  is  fitting  that  it 
should  do  so ;  but  toendcavoar  to  leadi 
them  by  Kjbrced  interpretation  of  the 
law,  or  by  substituting  sentiment  for 
principle,  would  indeed  be  a  dange- 
rous innovation,  and  a  fearful  breadi 
of  the  barrier,  by  which  all  our  rights 
and  interests  are  protected,  and  our 
present  relations  presenr^. 
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guided  by  a  gentle  breeze  in  their 
itemiy  stood  muestically  towards  the 
bay.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  be- 
held a  more  striking  marine  spectacle 
than  this  general  movement  present- 
ed«  At  a  moderate  computation,  there 
oould  not  be  fewer  than  seventy  sail 
of  vessels,  of  all  classes  and  sizes,  in 
the  fleet ;  they  lay  within  a  roadst^^ 
which  exceeaed  not  a  gunshot  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other ;  and  lifV- 
ing  their  anchors,  and  shaking  out 
their  canvass,  all  at  the  same  moment, 
tfaev  gave  to  the  river  an  appearance 
of  fife  and  bustle,  such  as  it  nas  pro- 
bably never  exhibited  before,  and  will 
not  speedily  exhibit  again.  Nor  was 
it  by  looking  to  the  uaipe  alone  that 
we  idlers  found  an  ample  fund  of  in- 
terest and  amusement.  The  sun  be- 
gan, before  long,  to  shine  brightly 
upon  the  banks,  and  a  shifting  pano- 
rama of  the  most  exquisite  beauty  pre- 
sented itself,  piecemeal,  as  it  were,  to 
our  observation.  I  have  hitherto  ab- 
stained from  saying  anything  of  the 
extreme  lovefiness  of  this  district,-— 
partly  because  its  most  striking  fea- 
tures have  been  described  already,  and 
partly  because  I  am  quite  conscious 
that  no  words  could  do  it  justice.  But 
it  may  be  permitted  me  to  observe, 
that  though  I  have  visited  many 
countries,  and  beheld  almost  every 
▼ariety  of  national  scenery,  I  have 
Bever  beheld  any  more  picturesque 
than  that  which  the  banks  of  the 
Patnxent  displayed.  There  was  no- 
thing grand,  it  is  true; — no  rocks, 
DO  mountains,  no  castles,  convents, 
or  even  lordly  seats,  were  in  view ; 
but  if  sloping  downs,  studded  with 
the  modest  houses  of  settlers,  inters 
aected  by  luxuriant  com  fields,  and 
closed  in  by  forests,  dark  as  night, 
and  perfectly  trackless,  entitle  the 
banks  of  a  river  io  the  appellation  of 
beautiful,  the  appellation  may  surely 
be  bestowed  here.  It  was  a  scene  of 
peace,  and  perhaps  of  humifity;  but 
It  was  probably  not  the  less  attractive 
on  that  account,  in  the  eyes  of  one, 
whose  business  was  war. 

We  reached  the  bay  a  little  afW 
noon,  and  were  met  by  the  Tonnant, 
wfaidi  had  sailed  a  day  or  two  before, 
and  seemed  now  to  be  returning. 
Whither  we  were  going,  or  what  the 
•ervioe  on  which  we  were  about  to  be 
ompk^ed,  no  one  appeared  to  know; 
Dot  a  feeling  of  surprise  became  gene- 
ru  amoDgBt  ns,  when,  instead  of  ta- 
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king  advantage  of  a  wind  whidi  blew 
directly  up  the  Chesapeake,  m  dgnal 
was  hung  out  for  all  ships  to  caat  an- 
chor. We  had  flattered  oursdvea  that, 
now  we  had  fairly  begun  our  obaervt- 
tions,  not  an  hour  would  be  wasted 
in  carrying  them  on.  Baltimore,  An- 
apolis,  and  other  towns,  were  all  with« 
in  our  readi ;  we  oonfidentlj  antid* 
pated  that  each  would,  in  ita  toni, 
receive  a  visit  But  whatever  our 
wishes  might  be,  there  remained  but 
one  course  for  us  to  follow^'  We  obey- 
ed Uie  signal,  and  anchored  imme* 
diately. 

No  great  while  elapsed,  however, 
before  we  became  satisfied  that  every 
thing  had  been  done  for  the  best.  As 
soon  as  he  had  got  his  fleet  well  about 
him,  the  Admind  began  to  hold  a  oop* 
respondence  with  the  other  ships  of 
war,  which,  as  we  chanced  to  be  in 
possession  of  a  signal-book,  we  were 
enabled  to  decipher.  Each  vessel  wis 
required  to  send  in  a  return  of  the 
number  of  seamen,  independently  of 
marines,  which  it  could  uRud  to  uod 
with  small  arms ;  and  it  was  fitftbcr 
ordered,  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
driUing  them  to  the  use  of  their  wea- 
pon. There  was  something  exoeedini^ 
ly  cheering  in  such  a  oommunicatiao. 
Not  only  were  we  quite  satisfied  that 
Jack,  however  awkward  he  m^t  be 
upon  parade,  would  prove,  in  the 
hour  of  a  trial,  a  moat  effident  ally; 
but  we  concluded,  from  the  anxiety 
displayed  to  increase  the  land  fbree 
to  the  utmost,  that  some  momentoui 
scheme  was  in  agitation.  The  rest  of 
the  day  was  accordingly  spent  in  far 
better  liumour  than  had  marked  the 
passage  of  some  days  preceding,  and 
we  retired  to  rest,  m  the  full  expec- 
tation, that  to-morrow,  or  at  farthest, 
the  next  day,  would  see  na  once  move 
employed  in  the  field. 

Our  hopes  in  this  respect  suffered 
no  diminution,  when,  on  ascending 
the  deck  on  the  following  momingi 
we  found  that  the  fieet  was  again  un- 
der weigh,  and  moving  towards  the 
IV^mac  The  last  circumstance,  in- 
deed, did  puzzle  us  a  little.  What 
could  be  done  there?  Alexandria  had 
been  already  visited  by  Captain  Ckxv 
don;  nor  was  there  any  other  pkte 
of  note  along  ita  conrse;  Nevertfieless, 
we  took  it  for  granted,  that  there  most 
be  some  olject  in  view,  and,  provided 
only  they  saw  fit  to  bring  na  into  pftavi 
we  cared  bat  little  whitter  tiie  heads 
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forts,  signal  stationg,  and  places  of 
anns,  occupied  the  high  grounds; 
whilst,  nearer  the  heach,  guard  rooms 
for  the  accommodation  of  cavalry  pa« 
trols,  open  batteries  for  the  coyer  of 
guns,  with  all  the  other  edifices  which 
a  people  invaded  are  apt  to  throw  up, 
extended,  in  a  regular  chain,  from  one 
extremity  of  the  State  to  the  other. 
Of  these  we  were  enabled,  by  keeping 
close  in  shore,  to  obtain  a  dutinct  view. 
We  saw  horsemen  mount  at  every 
station,  as  we  approached  it,  and  ^a£> 
lop  with  all  haste  towards  the  interior. 
Beacon  after  beacon  burst  into  a  blaze; 
guns  were  fired  Arom  every  tower ; 
and  tel^;raphic  communication  car« 
ried  on  without  intermission.  Then, 
again,  as  we  drew  near  to  a  town  or 
vulf^,  every  house  was  seen  to  pour 
forth  its  inhabitants;  while  carts,  wag- 

gons,  and  carriages  of  all  descriptions 
astened  off,  loaded,  as  we  could  dis- 
tinctly perceive,  with  people  and  ef- 
fecta.  In  Anapolis,  in  particular,  con« 
fusion  and  alarm  appeared  to  prevail 
to  an  extraordinary  excess.  Being  the 
capital  of  the  State,  and  exposed,  in  a 
remarkable  degree,  to  insult,  its  in- 
mates doubtless  anticipated  nothing 
else  than  a  hostile  visitation ;  and  truly, 
if  to  destroy  a  neat,  dean  town,  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  elegant  villas, 
had  been  our  object,  no  task  could  have 
been  more  easily  performed.  We 
passed  it  by,  however,  unharmed ;  not, 
perhaps,  quite  satisfied  that  so  fine  a 
prize  should  be  permitted  to  escape, 
out  hugging  ourselves  in  the  idea  that 
another,  and  no  less  valuable  one,  was 
before  us. 

Whilst  the  transports  and  larger  ves- 
sels of  war  swept  up  the  Chesapeake 
in  a  body,  the  Sea- Horse  frigate,  with 
one  or  two  lighter  ships,  dashed  for- 
ward to  ascertain  the  course  or  chan- 
nel of  the  river.  This  measure  was 
resorted  to,  because,  though  the  ?»- 
tapsoo  was  known  not  to  excel  in  depth, 
it  was  deemed  highly  desirable  that 
some  part  of  the  navy  should,  at  all 
events,  co-operate  with  the  troops  in 
the  reduction  of  Baltimore.  Captain 
Gordon  was  accordingly  directed,  not 
only  to  take  soundings  with  all  accu- 
racy, but  clapping  a  press  of  canvass 
upon  hit  ship,  to  drive  her,  in  case  of 
any  sudden  obstruction,  through  the 
mud :  and  to  break,  at  all  hazards, 
■ndk  booms,  or  other  impediments,  as 
mldit  be  laid  across  the  channel,  lliat 
gUMMnt  officer  failed  not  to  exeeuleVin 


orders  as  fiuras  it  was  povible  to  obn 
them.  He  actually  sunk  Ida  fHntej 
keel  some  feet  in  the  dime,  anoton 


through  banks,  by  which  th«  Mqgrgs 
of  almost  any  other  individaal  woidd 
have  been  arrested,-*biit  all  would 
not  do.  The  firigate  sto^  tut  in  the 
end;  and  it  was  only  by  lightening 
her  of  her  main-deck  guns,  and  most 
of  her  stores,  that  he  sncceeded  ia 
brinffing  her  off. 

l^e  day  was  drawing  rapidly  to  a 
dose,  when  the  Sea-Horae,  whidi  lay 
at  anchor  off  a  sharp  promontory  §• 
head,  gave  notice  that  it  would  be  ne» 
cessary  for  us  to  bring  up.  We  obey- 
ed, and  came  to  our  moorings  jnst 
where  the  Patapsco  falls  into  the  bar ; 
by  which,  indeed,  on  one  side,  ana  a 
sort  of  creek,  or  inlet  of  the  sea,  en 
the  other,  the  promontory  in  question 
was  formed.  It  was  a  beautiful  even- 
ing. The  sun  went  down  in  softened 
majesty,  tinging  the  whole  sur&oe  of 
the  waters  witn  his  departing  ^ory* 
The  wind,  falling  With  the  sea,  sank 
into  a  perfect  calm ;  and  the  waves, 
which  had  never  been  boistoous,  be* 
came  gradually  more  and  more  qnie^ 
till  the  Chesapeake  presented  at  last 
the  appearance  of  a  pladd  lake.  The 
reader  must,  doubtless,  be  aware^  that 
in  these  regions  the  night  ia  but  of 
short  duration.  Thesunleftusto-nMt 
with  its  usual  abruptness,  but  its  fast 
feeble  rays  had  not  jet  been  extin- 
guished, when  a  bnght  full  moon 
arose.  By  her  light,  not  the  shipping 
alone,  but  the  beach,  the  green  ndds 
beyond  it,  and  the  hoary  forests  in  the 
back-ground,  became  again  distinctly 
visible.  Another  writer  has  spoken 
in  terms  of  rapture  of  the  eflttct  of 
that  moonlight ;  nor  could  I  pursoe 
the  subject  without  quoting  hu  very 
words ;  but  this  I  must  aay,  that  at 
no  moment  in  my  life  have  I  felt  the 
influence  of  a  night»soeoe  more  ford* 
bly  than  I  fdt  it  then. 

But  no  great  while  was  mnted  for 
such  indu&enoes.  Orders  had  already 
been  issued  to  prepare  Uie  troops  for 
immediate  disembarkation,  and  these 
it  was  the  duty  of  every  officer  to  exert 
himself  in  carrying  into  efl^ct  Like 
my  comrades,  I  aooordii^y  devoted 
the  grater  portion  of  my  waking  hoors 
to  the  inspection  of  arms,  the  arrange- 
ment of  necessaries,  and  the  hMn^jffg 
out  of  acooutrementa.  On  the  present 
occasion,  as  the  distance  betwoen  Bal- 
\itnote  tad  the  beadi  eouJd^  it 
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On  ooming  in  with  the  prisoners,     onoe  viried  in  iti  eipmrion  ;  and  dm 


we  found  the  army  halted  near  a  farm-  ordering  them  to  toe  rtut,  in  ipite  of 

house,  around  which  were  several  clear-  man^  uisent  entreatiea  that  be  would 

ed  fidds,  well  adapted,  in  case  of  need,  dismiss  them  on  their  parole,  he  eom- 

for  a  rapid  mUitary  formation.    The  manded  the  bugle  to  sound,  and  the 

General  nimself,  attended  by  Admiral  troops  again  stood  to  their  arms. 

Cockbum,  was  sitting  in  the  midst  of  Whilst  the  oolimin  was  making  ns* 

his  staff  by  Uie  way  side,  and  a  few  dy  to  prosecute  its  more  orderly  sd- 

orderlies  were   leading  their  horses  yanoe,  we  stoutly  plunged  once  more 

backwards  and  forwards.    Of  the  sol-  into  the  thickets,  and  presaed  m.  For 

diers,  a  few  had  strayed  from  their  about  half  an  hour  we  proceeded  with- 

ranks ;  but  blue  jackets  might  be  seen  out  the  occurrence  of  any  drenm- 

in  every  direction,  pursuing  pigs,  fowls,  stance  calculated  to  excite  in  us  a  matt 

and  otner  live  stock,  at  fuU  speed,  and  than  usual  degree  of  alacritT.    That 

with  much  apparent  satisfaction.  Nor  were  the  same  obstacles  of  brake  and 

was  it  possible  to  refrain  from  laugh-  brier  to  overcome,  and,  from  time  to 

ing  at  the  singular  behaviour  of  these  time,  the  same  impediments  of  pondi 

men.    All  the  threats,  orders,  and  en-  and  creeks  to  be  surmounted;  bat 

treaties,  of  Uieir  officers  were  set  at  '  still  no  enemy,  nxx  any  trace  of  an 

defiance ;  they  knew  nothing  about  enemy,  could  be  descriecL   At  length, 

discipline  on  snore,  and  they  were  not  however,  the  face  of  a£&ira  uidawent 

now  going  to  learn  it.    At  last,  the  a  change.     A  few  figures  suddenly 

▼ery  endeavour  to  bring  them  back  showed  themselves,  staling  from  tree 

was  abandoned,  and  they  continued  to  tree,  and  bush  to  budi ;  they  be^ 

to  amuse  themselves,  as  well  as  us,  came  more  and  more  nomcroos  « 

till  the  column  again  b^;an  to  move,  we  went  on ;  and,  finallv,  we  bdidd    j" 

Nor  did  any  one  appear  to  eiyoy  the  about  four  or  five  humued  riflemen    •■ 

Joke  more  than  General  Ross.     He  scattered  through  the  wood,  and  pre-    * 

was  laughing  heartily,  as  were  the  pared  to  dispute  with  ua  our  ftrtber 

Admiral  and  the  rest  of  the  group,  progress.    Nor  were  many  momeDti    * 

when  we  appeared ;  and  he  with  dim-  wasted  in  idly  gasing  at  each  other.    ^ 

culty  suppressed  his  mirth,  even  though  Having  warned  the  column,  by  the    ;" 

the  presence  of  the  prisoners  drew  ms  sound  of  our  bugles,  that  an  enemy    ' 

attention  to  other  graver  matters.  was  in  sight ;  we  rushed  fewaid,  and    ^ 

Having  put  a  few  questions  to  the  the  forest  echoed  again  to  the  report    ^ 

young  men,  as  to  the  duty  on  which  of  ours  and  the  Americans'  mnikets.     ' 

they  had  been  themselves  employed.  There  is  nothing  in  war  more  in-    — 

General  Ross  proceeded  to  catecnise  teresting,  and,  ifitbe  conducted  widi    ^ 

them  respecting  the  number  and  po-  any  science,  more  entertaii^ng,  than  i    1^ 

sition  of  the  force  appointed  for  the  skirmish  in  Uie  bosom  of  a  deep  wood.    ^ 

defence  of  Baltimore.    Their  answers  The  cover  is  generally  so  abundsnti 

were  neither  very  distinct  nor  very  and  so  exoeUent  in  land,  that  fewer     ^ 

satisfactory.    They  spoke  of  a  levy  casualties  take  place,  than  one  uaa^     "^ 

en  nuuw — hinted  that  every  male  ca-  customed  to  sucn  aflbirs  might ezpeet;    '^ 

pable  of  bearing  arms  was  enrolled —  whilst,  from  the  very  nature  ofdie     ' 

and  calculated  the  strength  of  the  encounter,  your  thoughts  are  neier    ' 

whole,  including  three  thousand  regu-  for  an  instant  unem^^ed,  nor  yoor 

lars,  at  twenty  thousand  men.     The  body  for  an  instant  at  reat.    Whensd-     - 

cavalry,  they  said,  consisted  princi-  vandng,  you  dart  from  tree  to  tree,  pa»- 

pally  of  volunteer  troops,  to  one  of  ing  with  the  rapidity  of  thou^t  Ofcr    ^ 

which  they  had  themselves  belonged ;  the  space  between,  as  if  you  had  sii^led 

uul  most  of  it,  as  well  as  a  large  por-  out  one  or  two  individuals  amoD^  the 

tion  of  the  infantry,  had  met  us  in  enemy,  to  overtake  whom  was  the 

the  field  of  Bladensburg.    In  artil-  great  object  of  your  wishes.    Then,      ^ 

lery,  again,  they  affirmed,  that  the  again,  there  is  tne  necessity  imposed 

atrength  of  the  Americans  was  prodi-  upon  you,  of  watching  that  your  mtf 

gious;  upwards  of  one  hundred  pieces  keep  well  up  ;  that  ibey  are  canM 

^cannon  were  in  battery ;  and  these  not  to  expose  themselves  nnnrif 

being  manned  by  seamen  fVom  the  rily;  that  they  are  oodl,  take  agood 

fleety  would,  they  observed  to  us,  do  and  delibente  aim,  and  abatain  Son 

tbeir  duty.    The  General  heard  all  throwing  their  fire  away  fbrno  pu^ 

ukia  with  a  fonntenance  which  never  poie.  As  to  prescrfing  a  rcgvlar  m, 
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tbftt  u  seldom  attempti 

cvry  into  die  field  »e 

psniicle-groand ;  it  is 

Ke,  that  when  the  rigfa 

ed,  tbe  left  shall  not 

bead  of  it ;  nor,  when 

back,  that  Uie  right  pii 

al],   the  officer  must, 

GOTw,  be  careful  to  sh 

bt^ccTOing  example.     I 

indeed,  to  hurry  too  fa 

because  by  so  doing,  tl 
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be,  in  t  great  tneasnre,  teciire  agiirnt 
the  lire  of  musketry,  came  a  compact 
line,  whose  business  it  was,  rather  to 
give  support  wherever  it  should  be 
needed,  than  to  take  any  active  part 
in  the  battle.  On  the  rosid  again,  a 
dense  column  of  blue-Jackets  pressed 
forward,  with  the  alacrity  and  con- 
tempt of  danger,  which  so  eminently 
distinguish  the  British  sailor;  whilst 
a  battuion,  likewise  in  column,  march- 
ed after  it,  ready  to  follow  up  with 
advantage  whatever  successes  the  pri- 
vileged undisciplined  valour  of  the 
■eamen  mipht  ootain. 

On  the  side  of  the  Americans,  again, 
all  was  stillness  and  expectation.  The 
torps  which  up  to  this  moment, 
had  been  continually  changing  their 
ground,  now  stood  fast.  The  whole 
were  in  line,  and,  with  shouldered 
arms,  appeared  to  watch  the  progress 
of  their  enemies,  like  men  wno  were 
determined  not  to  be  beaten.  I  thought, 
indeed,  that  I  could  perceive  a  httle 
wavering  at  one  particular  point.  It 
was  a  spot  towanls  their  extreme  left, 
which,  in  the  course  of  the  cannonade, 
had  received  more  than  its  due  pro- 

Fortion  of  salutations ;  but  whether 
was  correct  or  not,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  say,  inasmuch  as  the  vi- 
rion became  almost  instantly  obscured 
by  columns  of  smoke.  The  Americans 
had  in  their  line  several  pieces  of 
icannon,  from  which  no  discharges  had 
as  yet  taken  place.  What  their  object 
was  in  keeping  them  so  long  idle,  I 
know  not;  perhaps  they  imagined, 
that  their  fire,  when  opened  unexpect- 
•edly,  would  produce  a  double  efiect,— « 
■ana,  on  that  account,  reserved  it  for 
the  attack.  Be  this  as  it  may,  our  in- 
iantry  had  not  advanced  ten  paces, 
when  a  volley  of  grape  was  poured 
upon  them  from  every  gun  in  the 
field;  and  the  plunging  of  balls  all 
«long  the  grass,  the  crashing  of  rails, 
trees,  and  other  objects  struck,  as  well 
as  not  a  few  prostrations  among  the 
soldiers  themselves,  gave  proof  that 
■die  salutation  was  not  Im  serious 
than  noisy. 

As  yet  it  may  be  said,  that  I  and 
mj  immediate  followers  ranked  no- 
-thing  more  than  spectators  of  the  dis- 
positions and  movements  of  our  com- 
ndea.  Occasionally,  indeed,  a  cannon- 
liiot  passing  through  the  window  of 
the  house,  or  lodging  in  one  of  the 
■tacksy  bore  testimony  that  the  enemy 
jrwenntirfMillyiinwiptMlfi^^^  J  [yiit 
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we  were  alreBdy  to  te  in  ■drane^ 
that  to  push  on  till  the  odicn  otv^ 
took  us,  would  have  beoi  the  hof^i 
of  absurdity.  Now,  however,  we  be- 
gan to  feel,  that  a  atate  of  quiescenoe 
was  not  exactly  that  whidi  beeune  ut. 
Having  waitecl  till  a  few  of  the  nmt 
forward  of  the  skirmiahera  began  to 
seek  shelter  behind  our  farm-yud,  «e 
likewise  assumed  the  ofienaive,  and 
dashing  from  our  lurking-place,  prat- 
ed onwanls. 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  ftm- 
house  ran  a  high  railing,  aimilar  to 
those  of  which  I  have  before  had  oa- 
caaion  to  speak,  aa  intersecting  almoit 
every  field  or  open  spot  in  this  quarter 
of  America.    We  were  in  the  act  of 
springing  over  it,  when  the  enemy, 
directing  against  us  a  couple  of  ■!• 
pounders,  swept  down  five  or  six  men 
out  of  the  company.    Among  them 
there  was  one  poor  fellow,  who  re- 
ceived from  that  fire  as  horrible  a 
wound  as  I  recollect  at  any  period  to 
have  seen.   A  round  shot  atriking  him 
in  the  shoulder,  tore  away  the  wh^ 
of  the  limb,  and  left  his  very  lungs 
exposed  to  the  view  of  the  by-stander. 
The  man  waa  a  bit  of  a  favourite  with 
his  master.  By  birth  a  j^psy,  he  poa« 
sessed  not  only  to  a  high  ocgree  the 
qualities  of  conviviality  and  ^od  ho- 
mour,  but  he  was  acknowledgoi  to  be 
by  far  the  moat  skilful  maker  of  fires, 
and  therefore  one  of  the  most  usefnl 
individuals  in  the  regiment.  No  rain, 
however  heavy,  hindered  him  from 
striking  a  light,  and  from  a  light  once 
struck,  he  never  failed  to  pioduee  t 
blase.    The  loss  of  such  a  personage 
could  not  but  be  deeply  and  univer- 
sally lamented.    It  may  not  be  amiss 
to  add  here,  that  in  spite  of  the  seve- 
rity of  his  wound,  the  poor  fellow  ho- 
gered  many  days;  he  was  even  re- 
moved to  tne  snip  before  he  died^— 
Might  not  the  blowing  out  of  a  man'i 
brains,  under  such  circumstaneca,  be 
not  only  justifiable,  but  praiseworthy? 
Up  to  this  moment,  not  a  singk 
musket  bad  been  discharged  on  either 
aide,  and  the  most  perfect  ailenee  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  rankt  of  both 
armies.    The  British  aokUen  moved 
forward  with  their  aecuatomed  fearlas- 
nesa,  and  the  Americana,  with  mudi 
apparent  coolness,  stood  to   reoeiw 
them.     Now,  however,   when  little 
more  Uian  an  hundred  naces  divkiad 
■the  one  line  from  the  other,  both  par- 
tiea  made  ready  toMijginalteoi  noie 
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anTwIieM  I  at  leeal  diacorered  oo  the 
flcJd  of  Bladeniburg;  and  as  the  pro* 
portkm  between  theidlled  and  wound* 
ed  in  an  anny  is  usually  as  five  to  one, 
it  was  easy  to  collect  that  the  whole 
amount  of  persons  rendered  hors-de« 
combat,  must  have  been  very  consider* 
able*  Yet  there  was  not  amongst  us 
one  man,  who  did  not  feel  that  the 
Tictory  had  been  purchased  at  a  terri* 
Ue  price, — it  had  cost  the  life  of  our 
General,  and  in  so  doing,  had  crippled 
all  our  resources. 

The  day  being  now  considerably  ad- 
▼anced,  and  the  troops  somewhat  fa- 
tigued by  their  exertions,  our  new 
l^er  determined  to  halt  for  that 
night  on  the  field  which  he  had  won. 
With  this  view,  the  bugles  were  di« 
reeled  to  sound  the  recall ;  whilst  the 
Quarter-Master  General  proceeded  to 
fix  upon  a  proper  spot  for  the  bivouac, 
and  to  station  the  out-poets.  Nor  were 
the  medical  attendants  of  the  army 
unmindful  of  their  important  charge. 
There  chanced  to  be,  in  the  line  of  tne 
late  operations,  two  houses  of  some 
size ;  these  were  of  course  occupied, 
and  the  smaller  and  more  incommo« 
dious  being  selected  as  head-quarters, 
the  larger  and  better  was  devoted  to 
the  accommodation  of  the  wounded. 
Thither,  all  who  had  not  been  already 
dressed  upon  the  field  and  sent  back 
to  the  boats,  were  conveyed ;  nor  was 
the  smallest  distinction  made  between 
the  Americans  and  the  English.  To 
say  the  truth,  however,  they  were  but 
indifferently  provided  for.  The  owners 
having  removed  every  piece  of  furni- 
ture out  of  the  house,  the  poor  sol« 
diers  could  only  be  huddled  together 


on  the  floovt  of  the  diAsreul  amrti 
ments;  and  aa  our  medical  cttoen 
were  few  in  number,  the  delay  in  paf» 
ing  attention  to  their  wounds  was  m 
some  cases  very  great.  Yet  few,  either 
of  the  English  or  the  Americana,  com- 
plained. A  groan  or  a  ahridc  would, 
indeed,  occaaionally  strike  upon  Aa 
ear  of  the  by-stander;  and  efcn  a 
querulous  exdamatum,  aa  the  moving 
of  another's  leg  or  arm  happened  to 
bring  it  into  contact  with  some  udbiw 
tunate  man's  broken  limb.  But  tben 
were  no  murmurs ;  no  whinings  bo* 
cause  one  or  other  was  not  immediatea 
ly  looked  to.  On  the  contrary,  die 
instances  were  not  rare  in  which  one 
wounded  man  would  entreat  the  sor* 
geon  to  pass  him  by  for  Uie  pfesent, 
that  the  wound  of  another  more  se* 
riously  hurt  mi^t  be  dreaaed  in  the 
first  place.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
imagme  that  war  renders  men  neoet* 
sarily  selfish.  In  such  campaigns  as 
that  of  the  French  in  Huaaia,  where 
suffering  may  be  said  to  have  reached 
its  height,  the  better  feelinga  of  human 
nature  become,  without  dimbt,  entire* 
ly  blunted ;  but  in  ordinary  caaes,  the 
inquirer  will  find  as  much  of  real  ge- 
nerosity and  noble-mindednesa  among 
soldiers  in  the  field,  aa  among  any 
dass  of  human  society. 

The  troops  being  checked,  not  with* 
out  some  uifficulty,  in  the  midst  of 
their  ardour,  the  difl^nt  regimenta 
collected  round  their  colours,  and 
formed  into  dose  column.  Fires  were 
then,  as  usual,  lighted ;  and  there,  but 
a  abort  space  removed  from  the  bodies 
of  the  slain,  we  prepared  to  pass  the 
night. 


Chapter  XII. 


As  there  still  remained  some  hours 
of  daylight,  my  friend  and  myself  ha- 
ving partaken  of  such  slight  jurovi- 
aion  as  our  commissary  coukl  furnish, 
amused  ourselves  by  wandering  over 
the  scene  of  the  late  contest,  and  exa- 
mining, at  our  leisure,  both  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground  occupied  by  the 
Americans,  and  the  dispositions  made 
to  dislodge  them.  We  found  the  ene- 
my's position  not,  indeed,  so  com- 
manding, in  many  respects,  as  that 
which  tney  had  occupied  above  Bla- 
densburg,  but  sufficiently  so,  in  all 
^onadenoe,  to  have  enabled  troops  bet- 
ter diadplinedj  and  more  habituated 


to  danger,  to  keep  their  ground  for 
many  hours,  even  against  superior 
numbers.  The  left  of  the  line,  in 
particular,  atruck  ua  as  being  moR 
strongly  posted  than  frequently  fidli 
to  the  lot  of  small  armies.  Not  only 
was  the  lake  which  covered  it  perfect- 
ly unfordable,  but  its  banks,  ateep^ 
predpitous,  and  woody,  fumiaiied  the 
very  best  spedes  of  cover  ftr  light 
troops,  by  the  use  of  which,  an  hnn- 
dred  resolute  men  might  have  dieck« 
ed  the  approach  of  a  whoile  army  ftr 
half  a  day.  On  the  right,  again,  dl 
attempts  at  turning  were  readewd 
hopeless,  by  the  intMrvcntioQ  .of  thi 
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the  orderly  sergeant  roiued  ua,  the 
Min  most  baTe  contmaed  to  fall,  with- 
oat  any  intennission,  from  midnight 
up  to  the  moment  of  the  general  mus- 
ter. For  myself,  I  ean  only  aver,  that 
I  got  up,  absolutely  heavy  with  the 
load  of  moisture  which  hung  about 
me.  To  say  that  I  was  wet  to  the 
sJciUi  would  be  to  convey  a  very  feeble 
picture  of  my  predicament  My  very 
akin  was  perforated, — I  was  wet  to  the 
bones  and  marrow.  Yet  I  rose  in  the 
highest  possible  spirits,  and  took  post 
beside  my  men,  every  one  of  whom 
was  as  completely  drenched  as  I,  and 
I  firmly  believe^  as  merry  and  light- 
boirted. 

We  stood  in  column  upon  the  ground 
of  our  encampment,  till  day>li^t  be- 

San  to  ^)pear ;  after  which  we  moved 
own,  and  took  our  stations  on  the 
high  road,  at  the  head  of  the  column. 
There  we  found  the  other  corps  and 
brigades  assembling ;  and  I  perfectly 
recollect,  to  this  moment,  the  degree 
of  mirth  which  was  excited  among  us 
■oldiers,  when  our  gallant  allies,  tlie 
blue-jackets,  proceeded  to  take  up  their 
ground.  Even  the  unmilitary  reader 
will  probably  understand,  that  when 
a  column  forms,  the  differtnt  compa- 
nies of  the  battalion  or  brigade  draw 
up,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  at  regular 
dutanoes  from  each  other.  No  men 
ever  set  this  technical  arrangement  so 
completely  at  defiance,  as  the  sailors. 
To  tnem  it  appeared  to  be  a  matter  of 
the  most  perfect  indifference  how  or 
where  thev  stood ;  whilst  their  garru- 
lity exceeded  all  conceivable  bounds, 
and  their  laughter  made  the  very  woods 
ling.  Jack  is  certainly  not  in  his  ele- 
jnent,  when  brought  to  act  with  a  re- 
gular land  force.  In  storming  a  bat- 
tery, or  making  a  sudden  dash  for  any 
purpose,  he  is,  perhaps,  the  most  effi- 
cient animal  you  could  employ ;  but 
in  a  series  of  opo-ations,  where  pa- 
tience no  less  than  courage,  and  re- 
gularity no  less  than  daring,  are  re- 
quired, he  is  certainly  not  the  being 
whom  we  would  select  as  most  effi- 
cient He  had  done  his  duty,  how- 
ever, in  the  affair  of  yesterday,  and 
done  it  nobly ;  and  if  we  did  smile  a 
little  at  his  ignorance  of  tactics,  there 
was  not,  in  the  feeling  which  produ- 
4ied  it,  the  most  remote  assimilation  to 
^arcipect,  or  the  most  distant  disno- 
aition  to  deny  to  him  the  fidl  meea  of 
pniae  which  his  gallantry  had  ahready 
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merited,  and,  we  were  awave,  would 
merit  again. 

I  know  not  whence  it  camo  about, 
but  the  company  to  which  I  was  at- 
tached, bad  agaio  the  good  fortone  to 
be  employed  as  a  flank  patroL  Tbe 
column  having  formed  in  max^ing 
order,  we,  who  stood  at  its  head,  were 
ordered  to  cast  off  our  blankets,  nd 
dash  into  the  woods;  and  we  had 
hardly  done  so,  when  a  bag^  from 
the  rear,  sounding  the  advance,  warn- 
ed us  to  po  on.  We  delayed  not  one 
moment  m  obeying  the  signal.  The 
rain  had  ceased,  but  the  branches  of 
the  trees,  the  underwood,  and  long 
grass,  were  all  loaded  with  water. 
These,  however,  were  drcumstanoes 
which  we  never  dreamed  of  taking  in- 
to consideration, — we  pushed  on.  Wet 
enough  we  were  already,— even  step 
that  we  took  made  us  more  eo ;  mr  the 
grass  reaching  to  our  middles,  had  all 
the  influence  of  a  mire  equally  deep ; 
yet  we  contrived  to  keep  our  armi 
dry,  and  doing  that,  we  cared  for  little 
besides.  A  brush  of  a  few  minutes 
put  our  blood  in  rapid  circulation; 
no  leisure  wu  granted^  in  which  it 
could  again  become  stagnant ;  and  it 
was  speedily  apparent  enough,  that 
our  miuds  would  receive  to  the  full  ai 
much  employment  in  thia  excursion 
as  our  bodies.  We  had  not  proceeded 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  we  fell  in 
with  about  twenty  armed  men.  lliey 
were  strsgglers  from  yeatenlav's  bat- 
tle, and  submitted  immediately ;  but 
Uiey  informed  us  that  the  whole  of 
the  wood  was  filled  with  riflemen; 
and  that  our  progress,  if  we  made  any 

Srogress  at  all,  would  be  effected  by 
int  of  hard  fighting. 
It  will  be  readily  imi^ined,  that, 
with  such  a  prospect  before  us,  we 
pushed  on  eagerly  and  rapidly,  but 
with  extreme  caution.  Tie  face  of 
the  country  was  even  more  wild  than 
any  which,  on  the  present  excursioo 
at  least,  we  had  yet  paased.  The 
high  road  wound  for  many  miles 
through  the  centre  of  a  dark  forest; 
and  the  couRpe  of  the  flankeri  was 
rarely  indeed  diversified  with  any  other 
prospect,  besides  that  of  an  apparently 
interminable  wilderness  of  trees.  M 
laat,  however,  a  few  open  and  culti- 
vated spots  burst  upon  us.  Sweep- 
ing along,  at  the  distance  of  not  leu 
than  a  ouarter  of  a  mile  fimn  the  co- 
lumn, tne  section  wliidi  I  cammand* 
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well-deftred  meadows ;  hedgerows  and 
k>iig  lines  of  palinff  impeded  our  dto- 
gress;  and  tann-nouses,  with  tnelr 
Darns,  steadings,  stack-yards,  and 
other  offices,  met  us  at  almost  every 
step.  There  was  no  room  for  donht, 
as  to  the  cause  of  this  change  in  the 
aspect  of  external  nature ;  Baltimore 
ooidd  not  he  far  off, — ^indeed  we  had 
not  proceeded  ahove  half  a  mile 
tiirou^h  this  district,  when  our  guides, 
pointing  to  a  range  of  hills  immedi- 
ately in  our  front,  informed  us,  that 
hehind  them  lay  the  city  devoted  hy 
us  to  destruction.  A  moment's  survey 
of  diese  hills  served,  however,  to  con- 
vince us  that  something  more  than  a 
mere  continuance  of  our  march  would 
be  reouired  to  make  the  prize  our  own. 
The  neights  in  question  were  occu« 
pied  by  an  army  of  Americans ;  and 
such  were  their  numbers,  as  weU  as 
the  formidable  nature  of  the  prepar#i 
tions  which  they  had  made  for  our  re- 
ception, that  the  least  skilful  amongst 
us  became  instantly  aware,  that  some 
hard  fighting,  as  well  as  judicious 
management,  must  be  displaved,  be- 
fore we  could  hope  to  force  tnis  pod* 
tion. 

Vew  of  my  readers  can  be  ignorant 
that  Baltimore,  a  city  containing  about 
forty  thousand  inhabitants^  stands  up- 
on both  banks  of  the  Patapsco,  about 
twenty  miles  firom  the  point  where 
that  river  fklls  into  the  Chesapeake. 
On  the  right  bank  of  the  stream, 
that  by  which  we  now  approached, 
it  is  girdled  in  by  a  range  of  hills, 
which,  beginning  at  the  edge  of  the 
water,  sweeps  round  almost  in  a  circle 
•bout  the  town.  To  such,  therefore, 
as  advance  upon  it  in  this  direction,  it 
it  accordingly  quite  invisible,  till  they 
gain  the  summit  of  the  heights ;  and 
aa  we  were  not  permitted  to  attain 
that  eminence,  it  continued  to  us  in- 
visible to  the  last  Under  such  cir- 
oumstanees  it  is  of  course  impossible 
Ibr  me  to  attempt  any  description  of 
its  streets,  squares,  or  public  build- 
ings: all  of  which  are,  I  doubt  not, 
worthy  of  the  most  minute  delineation 
which  the  pen  of  a  finished  traveller 
could  draw  out;  but  I  can  say  some- 
thinff  of  the  defences,  by  means  of 
whidi  this  greatest  of  all  the  ports  of 
the  Chesapeake  was  protected;  and 
as  an  account  of  these  may  prove  not 
uninteresting  to  my  readers,  I  proceed 
to  give  it. 
The  approach  to  Baltimore  by  wa- 


ter, is  defended  hj  two  fbrta,  one  on 
eadi  side  of  the  river.  l%e  fort  on 
the  right  bank,  which  mounts  some 
twenty  guns,  formed,  on  the  present 
occasion,  the  extreme  left  of  tne  ene« 
my's  position,  Vhich  extended  along 
the  face  of  the  hills,  directly  across 
the  road,  and  ended  at  a  redoubt, 
thrown  up  for  the  purpose,  just  where 
the  hills  bend  back  upon  the  town. 
In  the  centre,  between  these  two  co- 
vering redoubts,  batteries,  breast- 
works, JltcheM^  and  traverses  were 
tlirown  up ;  where  time  had  not  been 
granted  for  this,  deep  ditches  were 
dug — and  stakes  and  palisadoes  com- 
pleted the  entrenchments,  which  mud 
iMinks  and  parapets  had  b^un.  In 
the  range  of  theae  works  were  mouDt- 
ed  one  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of 
ordnance^  many  of  them  twenty-four 
and  thirty-two  pounders,  and  idl  were 
manned  by  the  choicest  seamen  from 
the  fleet.  To  support  this  powerful  ar- 
tillery, some  twenty  thousand  infantry 
were  under  arms;  and  of  these  the 
greater  numbers  were,  as  mi^t  be 
expected,  militiamen;  but  as  far  as 
wc  could  learn,  there  were  Aill  five 
thousand  troops  of  the  line  who  had 
been  called  in,  but  had  arrived  too 
late,  for  the  defence  of  the  capitel. 
Of  cavalry,  I  never  happened  to  hear 
what  force  was  before  us.  Without 
doubt,  the  squadrons  which  showed 
themselves  at  Blandensbnrg  were  here, 
and  perhaps  they  were  reinforced  by 
some  local  troops;  but  I  wiU  not  ven« 
ture  a  conjecture  as  to  their  numbff, 
because  I  possess  no  ground  upon 
which  to  frame  it.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  I  shall  err  greatly  from 
the  truth,  if  I  conclude  that  two-and« 
twenty  thousand  men,  witli  upwards 
of  a  hundred  heavy  cannon,  now  atood 
in  a  position  naturally  strong,  and  ren« 
dered  dou1>ly  so  by  entrenchments,  to 
oppose  the  effbrts  of  five  thousand  in- 
fantry, with  eight  pieces  of  light  ar^ 
tillery.  The  odds  were  unquestionably 
tremendous;  yet  sure  I  am  that  I 
speak  the  sentiinents  of  the  whole  ar- 
my, when  I  aver  that  the  order  to  halt, 
and  take  up  ground  for  the  nighty 
which  was  issued  almost  as  soon  as 
the  enemy  became  visible,  was  reeo- 
ved  with  one  feeling,  and  one  feeling 
only,  that  of  bitter,  I  had  almost  nia 
indignant  regret. 

The  march  of  the  column  this  dinf 
had  been  more  deliberate  than  uraaL 
The  enemy,  by  felling  trees  aeron  the 


ti    the  niidit  OT  open  c 
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on  good  or  ill  weather,  tlie  first  thing  I 
dioerery  momiDg  was  strictly  to  over- 
haul the  dreams  of  die  night,  and  I 
found  that  I  could  better  calculate 
from  them  than  from  the  appearance 
and  changes  of  the  sky.  I  know  a 
keen  sportsman,  who  pretends  that  his 
dreams  never  deceive  him.  If  he  dream 
of  angling,  or  pursuins  salmon  in 
deep  waters,  he  is  sure  ot  rain ;  but  if 
fishmg  on  dry  ground,  or  in  waters  so 
low  that  the  fish  cannot  get  from  him, 
it  forebodes  drought;  hunting  or  shoot- 
ing hares,  is  snow,  and  moorfowl,  wind, 
&c.  But  the  most  extraordinary  pro- 
fessional dream  on  record  is,  without 
•11  doubt,  tliat  well-known  one  of 
Geom  Dobson,  coach-driver  in  Edin- 
burgh, which  I  shall  here  relate ;  for 
though  it  did  not  happen  in  the  shep« 
herd  s  cot,  it  has  often  been  recited 
there. 

George  was  part  proprietor  and  dri- 
ver of  a  hackney-coach  in  Edinburgh, 
when  such  vehicles  were  scarce ;  and 
one  day  there  comes  a  gentleman  to 
him  whom  he  knew,  and  says  :— 
''  George,  you  must  drive  me  and  my 
■on  here  out  to  a  certain  place,"  that 
he  named,  somewhere  in  the  vicinity 
of  Edinburgh. — '*  Sir,"  says  George, 
**  I  never  heard  tell  of  such  a  place, 
and  I  cannot  drive  you  to  it  unless  you 
give  me  verv  particular  directions. ' 

**  It  is  false,"  returned  the  gentle- 
man ;  "  there  is  no  man  in  Scotland 
who  knows  the  road  to  that  place  bet- 
ter than  you  do.  You  have  never 
driven  on  any  other  road  all  your  life, 
and  I  insist  on  your  taking  us." 

'*  Very  well,  sir,"  says  George,  '*  I'll 
drive  you  to  hell  if  you  have  a  mind, 
only  you  are  to  direct  me  on  the  rood." 

**  Mount  and  drive  on,  then,"  said 
the  other,  *'  and  no  fear  of  the  road." 
^  George  did  so,  and  never  in  his  life 
did  he  see  his  horses  go  at  such  a  no- 
ble rate ;  they  snorted,  they  pranced, 
and  they  fiew  oh ;  and  as  the  whole 
load  appeared  to  lie  down  hill,  he 
deemed  that  he  should  soon  come  to 
his  journey's  end.  Still  he  drove  on 
at  the  same  rate,  far  far  down  hill,— 
and  so  fine  an  open  road  he  never 
travelled, — till  by  d^ees  it  grew  so 
dark  that  he  could  not  see  to  drive  any 
farther.  He  called  to  the  gentleman, 
ioquirlnff  what  he  should  do;  who 
answered,  that  this  was  the  place  they 


opened  the  ooadi^^oor,  held  the  rim  of 
his  hat  with  the  one  hand,  and  with 
the  other  demanded  his  ftre. 

'^  You  have  driven  ns  in  fine  style, 
George,"  said  the  elder  gentknlui, 
''  and  deserve  to  be  remembered ;  but 
it  is  needless  for  us  to  settle  just  now, 
as  you  must  meet  ns  here  again  to- 
morrow  precisely  at  twelve  o'dock." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  says  George, 
"  there  is  likewise  an  old  account,  you 
know,  and  some  toll-money ;"  wmch 
indeed  there  was. 

''It  shall  all  be  settled  to-monrow, 
George,  and  moreover,  I  fear  there  will 
be  some  toll-money  to-day." 

*'  I  perceived  no  tolls  to-dajf,  your 
honour,"  said  Georse. 

''  But  I  perceived  one,  and  not  very 
far  back  neither,  which  I  suspect  jou 
will  have  difficulty  in  remissing  with- 
out a  regular  ticket,  what  a  pity  I 
have  no  change  on  me  Y* 

'^  I  never  saw  it  otherwise  witt 
your  honour,"  said  Greorse,  jocularly ; 
*'  what  a  pity  it  is  you  snould  aJways 
suffer  yourself  to  run  short  of  change  r 

"  I  will  give  you  that  which  is  ts 
good,  Greoige,"  said  the  gentleman; 
and  he  gave  him  a  ticket  written  widi 
red  ink,  which  the  honest  coachman 
could  not  read.  He,  however,  put  it 
into  his  sleeve,  and  inquired  of  his  em- 
plover  where  that  same  UAI  was  which 
ne  had  not  observed,  and  how  it  was 
that  they  did  not  ask  toll  fVom  him  i8 
he  came  through  ?  The  gentleman  re- 
plied, by  informing  Geoi^  that  there 
was  no  road  out  of  that  domain,  and 
that  whoever  entered  it  must  either 
remain  in  it,  or  return  by  the  same 
path ;  so  they  never  asked  any  toll  till 
the  person's  return,  when  they  were 
at  times  hiehly  capricious;  but  that 
ticket  would  answer  his^tum.  And  he 
then  asked  George  if  he  did  not  per- 
ceive a  gate,  with  a  number  of  men 
in  black  standing  about  it. 

"  Oho  I  Is  yon  the  spot?**  says 
George ;  "  Then,  I  assure  your  ho- 
nour, yon  is  no  toU-gate,  but  a  pri- 
vate entrance  into  a  great  man's  man- 
sion ;  for  do  not  I  know  two  or  three 
of  yon  to  be  gentlemen  of  the  lav, 
whom  I  have  driven  often  and  often; 
and  as  good  fellows  they  are  too,  as 
any  I  know — men  who  never  let  them- 
selves run  short  of  change.  Groodday* 
•—Twelve  o'clock  to-morrow  ?'* 

''Yes,  twelve  o'clock  noon,  predse- 


were  bound  to,  so  he  might  draw  up, 

dimin  them,  and  return.  He  did  so»    ly ;"  and  with  that,  Geoige'a'emtiloy 
Righted  from  the  didue,  ipvondereOL  n.t    vt%  ^^tttadAsoi  \tL  the  ^maa,  ana  1^ 
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moROW  at  twelve  o'clock^  and  see  here 
is  a  free  ticket  for  my  paauge  thia 
way." 

The  keeper  took  the  ticket  with  one 
hand,  but  still  held  George  with  the 
other.  '^  Oho !  were  you  in  with  our 
honourable  friend,  Mr  R*»  of  L***  ?" 
aaid  he.  "  He  has  been  on  our  hooka 
for  a  long  while, — ^however,  this  will 
do,  only  you  must  put  your  name  to 
it  likewise;  and  tne  engagement  is 
this — You,  by  this  instrument,  en« 

gige  your  soiu,  that  you  will  return 
ere  by  to-morrow  at  noon." 

*'  Catch  me  there,  billy!"  says 
George.  ''Ill engage  no  such  thing, 
depend  on  it ; — that  will  I  not" 

"  Then  remain  where  you  are," 
aaid  the  keeper,  "  for  there  is  no  other 
alternative.  We  like  best  for  people 
to  come  here  in  their  own  way,  m  the 
way  of  their  business ;"  and  with  that 
he  flung  George  backward,  heels-over- 
head down  hill,  and  dosed  the  gate. 

George,  finding  all  remonstrance 
vain,  and  being  desirous  once  more  to 
Me  the  open  day,  and  breathe  the 
fresh  air,  and  likewise  to  see  Chirsty 
Halliday,  his  wife,  and  set  his  house 
.  and  stable  in  some  order,  came  up 
again,  and  in  utter  desperation,  signed 
the  bond,  and  was  suffered  to  depart 
He  then  bounded  away  on  the  track 
of  his  horses,  with  more  than  ordinary 
swiftness,  in  hopes  to  overtake  them ; 
and  always  now  and  then  uttered  a 
loud  wo !  in  hopes  they  might  hear 
and  obey,  though  he  could  not  come 
in  sight  of  them.  But  George's  grief 
waa  but  beginning,  for  at  a  well-known 
and  dangerous  spot,  where  there  was 
a  tan-yud  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
quarry  on  the  other,  he  came  to  his 
gallant  steeds  overturned,  the  coach 
amashed  to  pieces,  Dawtie  with  two 
of  her  legs  broken,  and  Duncan  dead. 
Thia  was  more  than  the  worthy  coadi- 
man  could  bear,  and  many  degrees 
worse  than  being  in  hell.  There  his 
pride  and  manly  spirit  bore  him  up 
against  the  worst  of  treatment ;  but 
here  hu  heart  entirely  failed  him,  and 
be  laid  himself  down,  with  his  face  on 
his  two  hands,  and  wept  bitterly,  be- 
wailing, in  the  most  dqilorable  terms, 
his  two  gallant  horses,  Dawtie  and 
Duncan. 

While  Ivinff  in  thia  inconsolable 

Btate,  behold  there  was  one  took  hold 

of  his  shoulder,  and  shook  it ;  and  a 

wclUknowtt  voice  aaid  to  him, "  Gcor« 

die  I  WbMt  is  the  nuitter  wi'  ^e,Gafli- 
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die  ?"  George  was  provoked  beyond 
measure  at  tne  insobnce  of  the  qnea* 
tion,  for  he  knew  the  voiee  to  be  that 
of  Chirsty  HalUday,  his  wife. ''  I  think 
you  needna  ask  that,  seeing  what  yoa 
see,"  said  Greorge*  "  O  mj  poor  Daw« 
tie,  where  are  a'  jonr  jmldDga  and 
prandngsnow,  your  moopingaand  yoor 
wincings  ?  Ill  ne'er  be  a  prond  nun 
again — ^bereaved  o'  my  bonny  pair." 

"  Gret  up,  George ;  get  ap,  and  be* 
stir  yourself,"  sakl  Chirsty  Halliday, 
his  wife.  "  You  are  wanted  directlv, 
to  bring  in  the  Lord  Preddent  to  toe 
Parliament  House.  It  is  a  great  stonn, 
and  he  must  be  there  by  nine  o'clock. 
^-Get  up-— rouse  yonradf,  and  make 
ready — ^his  servant  is  waiting  for  yon." 

"  Woman,  you  are  diementedr 
cried  Creorge.  "  How  can  I  go  and 
bring  in  the  Lord  President,  waesk  my 
coach  is  broken  in  pieces,  my  poor 
Dawtie  lying  with  twa  of  her  Im 
broken,  and  Duncan  dead?  And, 
moreover,  I  have  a  previous  engsge- 
ment,  for  I  am  obliged  to  be  in  mU 
before  twdve  o'doclt" 
^  Chirsty  Halliday  now  laughed  out- 
right, and  continued  long  in  a  fit  of 
laughter,  but  Greorge  never  moved  hh 
head  from  the  pillow,  but  lay  and 
groaned,  for,  in  fact,  he  waa  aU  thu 
while  lying  snug  in  his  bed ;  while  <he 
tempest  without  waa  roaring  with 
great  violence,  and  which  drcumstanee 
may  perhaps  account  fbr  the  rushing 
and  aeafening  sound  which  astounded 
him  so  much  in  helL  But  so  deeply 
was  he  impressed  with  the  realitiea  of 
his  dream  that  he  would  do  nothing 
but  lie  and  moan,  persiating  and  be- 
lieving in  the  truth  of  all  he  had  seen. 
IJis  wife  now  went  and  informed  her 
neighbours  of  her  husband's  plight,  and 
of  his  singular  engagement  with  Mt 
R**  ofL*»«y  at  twdve  o'clocL 
She  persuaded  one  friend  to  harness 
tlic  horses,  and  go  for  the  Lord  Presl- 
ddent ;  but  all  the  rest  laughed  ho- 
moderately  at  poor  ooadiy'a  predioa* 
mcnt.  It  was,  however,  no  lauehiM 
to  him ;  he  never  raised  his  head,  ana 
his  wife  becoming  at  last  uneasy  about 
the  frenzied  state  of  his  mind^  msde 
him  repeat  every  drcumatance  of  hv 
adventure  to  her,  (fbr  he  would  never 
believe  or  admit  that  it  was  a  dream,) 
which  he  did  in  the  tenna  above  nas* 
rated ;  and  she  percdved,  or  dreaded» 
that  be  was  becoming  somewhat  ievcs- 
ish.  She  went  over  and  tol4  Dr  Wood 
oi  >&et  V^bsnd'a  malady,  sjpd.oCJif 


tlut  I  am  engaged  to  bt  bick  hoe  to* 
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rioDAl  dream  the  more  remarkable  and 
unique  in  all  iUi  parts,  was  not  known 
at  the  time  of  George's  death.  It  was 
a  terrible  storm  on  the  night  of  the 
dream,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
and  during  the  time  of  the  hurricane, 
a  London  smack  went  down  off  Wcar- 
moudi  about  three  in  the  morning. 
Among  the  suflferers  were  the  Hon. 
Mr  R**  of  L***y,  and  his  son! 
George  could  not  know  aught  of  this 
at  break  of  day,  for  it  was  not  known 
in  Scotland  till  the  day  of  his  inter- 
ment ;  and  as  little  knew  he  of  the 
deaths  of  the  two  young  lawyers,  who 
both  died  of  the  small-pox  the  even- 
ing before. 

I  have  heard  another  amusing  story 
of  a  man  of  the  same  name,  which 
brings  it  to  my  remembrance  at  pre- 
sent.   This  last  was  a  shoemaker,  a 
very  honest  man,  who  lived  at  the  foot 
of  an  old  street,  called  the  Back  Row, 
in  the  town  of  Selkirk.    He  was  up- 
wards of  thirty,  unmarried,  had  an 
industrious  old  stepmother,  who  kept 
house  for  him,  and  of  course  George 
was  what  is  called  "  a  bein  bache- 
lor, or  a  chap  that  was  gayan  wed  to 
leeve."    He  was  a  cheerful  happy  fel- 
low, and  quite  sober,  except  wnen  on 
the  town- council,  when  he  sometimes 


Souters  ane,  souters  a't 
Souters  o'  the  Back  Raw^  ^ 
There's  a  gentleman  a-eoming 
Wha  will  ca'  ye  souteri  a\" 

''  I  wish  he  durst,*'  stja  George. 
''  That  will  be  the  Earl  o'  Hume  wfaa's 
coming.  He  has  had  us  at  iU  will  for 
■everid  gencntions.  Bring  my  aik 
staff  into  the  shop,  callant,  and  aet  it 
down  beside  roe  here — and  ye  vm 
bring  ane  to  yonraell  too.  I  say,  csl- 
lant,  stop.— Bring  my  mndfather's 
auld  sword  wi'ye.  I  wad  like  to  see 
the  Earl  o'  Hume,  or  ony  o'  his  cro- 
nies, come  and  cast  up  our  honest  call- 
ing and  occupation  till  us  !"* 

George  laid  his  oak  stoff  on  the 
cutting-board  before  him,  leaned  the 
old  two-edged  sword  against  the  shop 
wall,  at  his  right  hand— the  noise  of 
the  proclamation  went  out  at  the  head 
of  the  Bade  Row,  and  died  in  the  dis- 
tance'; and  then  George  began  again, 
and  sung  the  Souters  of  Selkirk  with 
more  obstreperous  glee  than  everw-- 
The  last  words  were  ncyt  out  of  bii 
mouth,  when  a  grand  gentleman  step- 
pcxl  into  the  shop,  dothed  in  li^t 
armour,  wiUi  a  8W<n*d  by  his  side  aiid 
pistols  in  his  breast  He  had  a  livery- 
roan  behind  him,  and  both  the  master 
and  man  were  all  shining  in  go&d^' 


but,  neverthdess,  he  nnna  dantoo 

me. 

*' Good  morrow  to  voa,  Soater  Dob- 
son,"  says  the  gentleman.  ''  Whit 
the  devil  of  a  song  is  that  you  woe 
singing  ?"  George  would  have  leamfi- 


took  a  glass  with  the  magistrates  of    This  is  the  Earl  o*  Hume  in  good 
his  native  old  borough,  of  whose  loy-    earnest,  thought  George  to  *-* — ^'' 
idty,  vabur,  and  antiquity,  there  was 
no  man  more  proud. 

Well,  one  day,  as  George  was  sitting 
in  hb  shop,  as  he  called  it,  (for  no 
man  now-a-days  would  call  that  a  shoo 

in  which  there  was  nothing  to  sell,)     „.„g„.g»      ^^.^^  „w,-«.  — -^  . 

sewing  away  at  boots  and  shoes  for  ed  the  first  address  with  a  vengesno^ 
his  customers,  whom  he  could  not  half  but  the  latter  question  toc^  him  off  it 
hold  in  whole  leather,  so  great  waa    unawares,  and  he  only  answered, ''It 

the  demand  over  all  the  country  for     •  ^ '-  —" '*■- 

George  Dobson's  boots  and  shoes— he 
was  sitting,  I  say,  plying  away,  and 
singing  with  great  glee,— 
**  Up  wi'  the  souters  o*  Selkirk, 

An*  down  wi*  the  Earl  o*  Hume^ 
An*  up  wi*  a*  the  brave  billies 
That  sew  the  single-soled  shoon  I 
An*  up  wi'  the  yellow,  the  yellow, 

The  ydlow  and  green  hae  doon  wed ; 
Then  up  wi'  the  lads  of  the  forest, 
But  down  wi*  the  Merse  to  the  deil  !** 


is  a  very  sDod  sang,  sir,  and  ane  of  the 
aulde8t--What  o^ectiona  have  yoa  ^ 
it?" 

''  Nay,  but  what  is  it  about?"  i^ 
turned  the  Strang;  "  I  wanttoheif 
what  you  say  it  is  about"  ^  , 

"  1 11  ung  you  it  over  again,  titt 
said  George, '*  and  then  yon  may  jiri^ 
for  yoursdk  Our  aangs  up  heretvt 
^na  speak  in  riddles  and  panbk*  * 
they're  gayan  downriffht;"  and«iw 
that  George  gave  it  Eim  over  agi" 
The  last  words  were  hardly  oat  of  full  birr,  keeping  at  the  same  time* 
George's  moudi,  when  he  heard  a  great  sharp  look  out  on^aU  hia  gue>^'*  >^ 
noise  enter  the  Back  Row,  and  among  •    «    .    .       ...      _ « 

the  voices  one  making  lowl  proclama- 
tion^ as  foUows  :^ 


menu,  for  he  had  na  donbt  now  tbit 
it  was  to  eome  to  n  mgMpneot  b^ 
Ween  them,  bat  b»  Wm  oelcntfB^ 

s 
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90U,  but  what  a  plague  of  a  song  is 
that  you  are  singing?  '  said  he.  George 
looked  very  suspicious-like  at  him,  and 
thought  to  himself,  now  I  could  bet 
any  man  two  gold  guineas  that  this 
is  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  an- 
other enemy  to  our  town ;  but  111  not 
be  cowed  by  him  neither,  only  I  could 
have  wished  I  had  been  sinking  an- 
other song  when  his  Grace  came  into 
the  shop.  These  were  the  thoughts 
that  run  through  George's  mind  in  a 
moment,  and  at  length  he  made  an- 
swer— "  We  reckon  it  a  good  sang, 
my  lord,  and  anc  o'  the  auldest." 

**  Would  it  suit  your  convenience 
to  sing  that  last  verse  over  again?" 
said  the  fat  gentleman  with  the  fair 
curleil  hair,  and  the  red  cheeks  hang- 
ing over  his  cravat ;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  laid  hold  of  his  gold-handled 
pistols. 

*  *  O  certainly,  sir,"  said  George ; "  but 
at  the  same  time  I  must  take  a  lesson 
in  manners  from  my  superiors ;"  and 
with  that  he  seized  his  grandfather's 
cut-and- thrust  sword,  and  cocking  that 
up  by  his  ear,  he  sang  out  with  fearless 
glee— 


*^  The  English  are  dults,  to  a  mao,a  man^- 
Fat  puddings  to  fry  in  a  pan,  a  pan— 
Their  Percies  and  Howards 
We  reckon  but  cowards- 
Ay,  turn  the  blue  bonnets  wha  can,  wha 
can" 
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"  You  are  all  hoaxed  and  made  fods 
of  this  morning ;  but  the  thing  con- 
cerns me  very  much,  and  111  give  yoa 
five  guineas,  Mr  Dobson,  if  yoa  will 
make  me  a  pair  of  good  boots  beffare 
to-morrow  at  this  time." 

"  I  wad  do  it  checrftdly  fbr  the 
fifth  part  o'  the  price,  mv  lord,"  slid 
George ;  "  bnt  it  is  needless  to  speak 
about  that,  it  being  out  o'  my  power. 
But  what  way  are  we  hoaxed  ?  I  dinna 
account  ony  man  made  a  fool  of  wha 
has  the  casn  in  his  pocket  as  weel  at 
the  goods  in  his  hand." 

**  You  are  all  made  fools  of  toge- 
ther, and  I  am  the  most  made  a  fool  of 
any,"  said  the  fat  gentleman.  **  I  bet- 
ted a  hundred  guineas  with  a  young 
Scottish  nobleman  last  night,  tmt  he 
durst  not  go  up  the  Back  Row  of  Sel- 
kirk, calling  all  the  way, '  Souters  ane, 
Bouters  a',  souters  o*  the  Badc-raw ;' 
and  yet,  to  my  astonishment,  yoa 
have  let  him  call  it,  and  insult  you 
all  with  impunity ;  and  he  has  won." 
'^  Deil  confound  the  rascal!"  ex- 
claimed George.  "  If  we  had  but 
taken  him  up !  But  we  took  him  for 
our  friend,  come  to  warn  us,  and  lay 
all  in  wait  for  the  audacious  feUow 
who  was  to  come  up  behind." 

"  And  a  good  amends  you  took  of 
him  when  he  came,"  said  the  fat  gen- 
tleman. "  Well,  after  I  had  taken  the 


i>» 


George  now  set  his  joints  in  that 
manner,  that  the  moment  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland  presented  his  pis- 
tol, he  might  be  ready  to  cleave  him, 
or  cut  off  his  right  hand,  with  his 

grandfather's  cut-and- thrust  sword; 
ut  the  fat  man  with  the  curled  hair 
durst  not  venture  the  issue — he  took 
his  hand  from  his  pistol,  and  laughed 
till  his  big  sides  shook.  <'  You  are  a 
great  original,  Dobson,"  said  he ;  "  but 
you  are  nevertheless  a  brave  fellow — a 
noble  fellow— a  soutcr  among  a  thou- 
sand, and  I  am  glad  I  have  met  with 
you  in  this  mood  too.  Well,  then, 
let  us  proceed  to  business.  You  must 
make  lue  a  pair  of  boots  in  your  very 
best  style,  George,  and  that  without 
any  loss  of  time.^' 

*'  O  Lord,  sir,  I  would  do  that  with 
the  greatest  pleasure,  but  it  is  a  thing 
entirely  out  of  my  power,"  said  George 
^"^th  a  serious  face. 

Pooh,  pooh,  I  know  the  whole 


*€ 


above  bet,  up  speaks  another  of  our 
company,  and  he  says — '  Why  make 
such  account  of  a  few  poor  cobbleni, 
or  souters,  or  how  do  you  call  them? 
I'll  bet  a  hundred  guineas,  that  111 
go  up  the  Back  Row  after  that  gentle- 
man has  set  them  all  agog,  and  I'll 
call  every  one  of  them  souter  twice 
over  to  his  face.'    I  took  the  bet  is  a 
moment:  *  You  dare  not,  fbr  your 
blood,  sir,'  says  I.   *  You  do  not  know 
the  spirit  and  bravery  of  the  men  of 
Selkirk.    They  will  knock  yop  down 
at  once,  if  not  tear  you  to  pieces.'  But 
I  trusted  too  much  to  your  spirit,  and 
have  lost  my  two  hundred  guinessy  it 
would  appear.   Tell  me,  in  truth,  Mr 
Dobson,  did  you  sufier  him  to  call 
you  souter  twice  to  your  face  without 
resenting  it?" 

Georp^e  bit  his  Hp,  scratdbed  bis 
head  with  the  awl,  and  gave  the  ling- 
els  such  a  yeric,  diat  he  made  thdin 
both  crack  in  two.  ''  B— n  it !  we're 
a'  afiVontit  thither !"  said  he  in  a 
half  whisper,  while  Uie  apprentioeboy 


^tory,    said  the  fat  oenikBiaii  vntli    was  like  to  burst  with  kn^ter  st  bia 
the  /Stir  curled  hair  and  the  nd  cYiceVi.    wviaVet'  %  xci^K^AniJtoi. 


him.  <'Hcn7beyoiirlM»,HrDg(Pr 
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niih  dolkn,  and  be  had  likewise  put 
Ibur'silver  tasselB  to  the  tops^  ao  that 
they  were  aplendid  boota,  and  hkely 
to  remain  on  hia  band.  In  ahorty 
though  he  did  not  care  about  the  lo8s> 
be  took  the  hoax  sore  amiss^  and 
thought  a  good  deal  about  it 

Shortly  after  this,  he  was  sitting  in 
his  shop>  working  away»  and  not  sing- 
ing a  w<xrd,  when  in  comes  a  fat  gen- 
tlnnan,  with  fair  curled  hair,  and  red 
^eeka*  but  they  were  not  hanging 
over  his  cravat;  and  he  saya,  "  Good 
morning,  Dobson.  You  are  very  quiet 
and  contemplative  this  morning." 

"  Ay,  sir,  folcs  canna  be  aye  alike 
merry/ 

"  Have  you  any  stomach  for  taking 
measure  of  a  pair  of  boots  this  morn- 
ing r 

*'  Nah !  Ill  take  measure  o'  nae 
mae  boots  to  strangers ;  I'll  stick  by 
my  auld  customers. ' — He  is  very  like 
my  late  customer,  thought  George, 
but  his  tongue  is  not  the  same.  If  I 
thought  it  were  he,  I  would  nick  him. 

*'  1  have  heard  the  story  of  the 
boots,  George,"  says  he,  "  and  never 
heard  a  better  one.  I  have  laughed 
very  heartily  at  it ;  and  I  called  prin- 
cipally to  inform  you,  that  if  you  will 
call  at  Widow  Wilson's,  in  Hawick, 
you  will  get  the  price  of  your  boots." 

*'  Thank  you,  sir,"  says  George, 
and  the  gentleman  went  away;  and 
then  Dobson  was  persuaded  ne  was 
not  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
though  astonishingly  like  him.  George 
had  not  sewed  a  single  yerking,  ere 
the  gentleman  comes  again  into  the 
idiop,  and  says,  "  You  had  better 
measure  me  for  these  boots,  Dobson, 
I  intend  to  be  your  customer  in  fu- 
ture." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  but  I  would  ra- 
ther not,  just  now." 

"  Very  well,  call  then  at  Widow 
Wilson's,  in  Hawick,  and  you  shall 
ffet  double  payment  for  the  boots  you 
nave  made.'  George  thanked  him 
again,  and  away  he  went;  but  in  a 
very  short  space  he  enters  the  shop 
again,  and  again  requested  George  to 
measure  him  for  a  pair  of  TOOts. 
George  became  suspicious  of  the  gen« 
tieman,  and  rather  uneasy,  as  he  con- 
tinued to  haunt  him  like  a  ghost ;  and 
80,  merely  to  be  ^uit  of  him,  he  took 
themeaaureof  hialegandfoot.  'Mt 
ia  very  near  the  measure  of  these  fine 
Afrer-mounted  ones,  sir,"  sava  George, 
"/ou  bad  better  juat  ukc  them  " 
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''  WeU,  10  be  it,"  aaidUieitiBiner. 
'<  Call  at  Widow  Wilaon'a,  in  Hawiclc, 
and  you  shall  have  triple  payment  ftr 
your  boots.    Good  day." 

**  O  this  gentleman  ia  nodoobtedly 
wrong  in  hu  mind,"  saya  George  to 
himsdf.  '<  This  beata  all  the  coaiora- 
era  I  ever  met  withl  Ha— ha^— ha! 
Come  to  Widow  "^^^laon'a,  and  yon 
ahall  have  payment  for  your  boots,— 
double  payment  for  your  boota, — trM 
payment  for  your  boots!  Oh!  the 
man's  as  mad  aa  a  March  hare !  He- 
he— he— he  I" 

"  Hilloa,  George,"  cried  a  voice 
dose  at  his  ear,  **  what'a  the  matter 
wi'  ye?  Are  ye  gaun  daft?  Are  yeno 
gaun  to  rise  to  your  waric  the  day  ?" 

"  Aioh !  Gudeness  guide  us,  mo- 
ther, am  I  no  up  yet  ?  criea  Geoige, 
springing  out  of  lus  bed ;  fbr  he  mid 
been  all  the  while  in  a  sound  sleep, 
and  dreaming.  "  What  gart  ye  let 
me  lie  so  long  ?  I  thought  I  haa  been 
i'  the  shop !" 

"  Shop !"  exclaimed  ahe ;  "I  dare- 
say then,  you  thought  you  had  found 
a  fiddle  in  t.  What  were  ye  ga&w- 
ing  and  laughing  at?" 

'^  O !  I  was  laughing  at  a  fat  man, 
an'  the  payment  of  a  pair  o'  boots  at 
Widow  Wilson's,  in  Hawick." 

"  Widow  WUson's,  i'  Hawick !"  ex- 
claimed  the  wife,  holding  up  both  her 
hands ;  ''  Gude  forgie  me  tor  a  great 
liar,  if  I  hae  dream'd  about  onybody 
else,  frae  the  tae  end  o'  the  night  to 
the  tither." 

''  Houts,  mother,  baud  your  tongae ; 
it  is  needless  to  heed  your  dreams,  for 
ye  never  gie  ower  dreaming  about 
aomebody.'* 

"  An'  what  for  no,  lad  ?  Haana  an 
auld  body  as  good  a  right  to  dream  as 
a  young  ane  ?  Mrs  Wilson's  a  through- 

fawn  quean,  and  clears  mair  than  a 
under  a-year  by  the  tannage.  I'sc 
warrant  there  sail  something  follow 
thir  dreams ;  I  get  the  maist  o'  my 
dreams  redd." 

"  How  can  you  say  that,  when  it 
was  but  the*  other  nignt  you  drsBuned 
that  Lord  Alemoor  brought  you  down 
in  his  wood,  for  a  grey  hen  ? 

"  I  wat  diat  was  nae  lee,  lad ;  an' 
tu£9ed  my  feathers  wed,  when  he  had 
me  down.  There's  nae  saying  what 
may  happen,  Geordie;  but  I  wish  your 
wing  as  wed  fledg^  aa  a  Mrs  Wilson 
aneath  it." 

George  was  greatly  tickled  with  hi» 
di^vdi  «J[Krai  uie  fat  gentleman  and 


Ihem'witli  nlver,  whicti  look  two  %*• 
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ling,  every  peniiT  of  which  goes  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  to  increase  the  re- 
sources of  Great  Britain,  and  to  enrich 
its  inhahitants.  There  is  scarcely  a  fa- 
mily of  any  note  amongst  us,  wnichis 
not,  in  some  one  or  more  of  its  mem« 
bers,  indebted  to  that  empire  for  inde- 
pendence, if  not  for  affluence.  India 
Das  been  a  field  for  exercising  the 
brightest  talents  both  of  our  pc^tidans 
and  our  warriors.  Had  we  possessed 
no  sovereignty  there,  where  would 
have  been  our  Clive,  our  Wellington, 
or  our  Hastings  ? — the  same,  in  point 
of  powers,  which  they  were,  or  are, 
doubtless ;  but  with  powers*  in  all  hu- 
man probability,  unexercised ;  and 
tliereforc,  as  far  as  affects  the  honour 
or  prosperity  of  their  country,  unpro- 
fitable. Nay,  look  to  the  numbers  of 
young  men,  from  every  class  in  the 
community,  who  find  there  occupation 
and  a  competency.  The  Indian  army 
alone  furnishes  a  maintenance  to  up- 
wards of  four  thousand  European  of- 
ficers, taken  principally  from  the  mid- 
dling and  higher  aasses  of  the  com- 
munity. In  the  marine,  trading,  and 
civil  departments,  a  number  not  infe» 
rior  is  employed.  Surely  the  very  cir- 
cumstance, that  eight  or  ten  thousand 
British  youths  obtain,  through  the 
medium  of  our  Oriental  possessions, 
the  means  of  supporting  the  rank  for 
which  their  birth  and  ^ucation  have 
fitted  them,  were  of  itself  reason  enough 
why  society  in  general  should  take  at 
least  some  interest  in  the  proceedings 
of  those  who  govern  that  empire.  Go 
where  you  will,  you  seldom  fail  to 
meet  with  persons,  who  have  either 
themselves  spent  part  of  their  lives  in 
India,  or  sent  out  sons,  brothers,  or 
cousins,  to  that  land  of  promise.  Is 
it  conceivable,  that,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, there  can  be  anything  in 
what  is  called  the  Indian  Question, 
really,  and  per  se,  repulsive  ?  We  can- 
not believe  it ;  and  therefore  it  is  our 
design,  as  often  as  the  humour  shall 
take  us,  to  return  to  the  subject,  till 
we  sucked  in  satisfying  the  most  fas- 
tidious among  our  readers,  that  it  is 
not  only  a  vitally  important,  but  a 
liighly  agreeable  one. 

In  former  Numbers,  we  have  taken 
occasion  to  speak  our  mind  pretty  freely 
on  the  fiscal  and  judicial  management 
of  British  India.  We  have  not  ex- 
haustod  the  subject ;  very  far  from  it : 
'""j*  ""onMuiis  to  be  toW,  and  wc  shall 
n>Kl  Hiinig  opportunities  on  which  to 
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tell  iL  But  there  are  appen 
the  political  horizon  at  preKi 
induce  us  to  lay  these  topicti 
to  dedicate  a  few  pages  to  u 
into  the  condition  and  orgjuii 
the  Indian  army.  The  warw! 
rages  between  Russia  and  Per 
we  conceive,  let  it  end  as  itn 
our  interests  in  the  East  ^e 
derably.  If  Russia  prove  vi 
as  there  is  every  reason  to  es 
she  will,  we  shall  be  brouj^i 
deed  into  immediate  colliaum 
arms,  but  unquestionably  w 
reach  of  her  intrigues  and  aec 
tiations.  If  she  be  repulaec 
indignant  at  our  breach  of  fid 
serting  her  during  the  stni| 
take  it  into  her  h^  to  reno 
alliance  altogether.  In  eitha 
sliall  find  that  we  are  not  qa 
cure  against  foreign  invasion 
our  means  of  resisting  it  ma 
in  a  state  of  inefficiency ;  w 
increasing  magnitude  of  ooi 
ions,  not  to  speak  of  our  m 
unpopularity  in  many  distri 
us  every  day  more  and  more 
intestine  troubles.  Beside^ 
very  glad  to  find,  that  the  sta 
Indian  army  has  already  fan 
upon  the  notice  of  those  at  thi 
affairs.  This  alone  were  reaaoi 
with^us  to  take  it  up.  We  wi 
best  to  hinder  this  interest,  ' 
cited,  from  falling  asleep  ;  m 
succeed  in  throwing  any  m 
light,  however  slender,  upon 

1'ect,  we  shall  feel  that  our  1 
abour  have  neither  of  them  b 
pent. 

Though  we  cannot  go  the 
which  many  men  who  have  i 
India  are  accustomed  to  go,  I 
ing  of  the  Sepoy  troops  as  if  t] 
equal,  or  nearlv  equal,  in  an^ 
spect,  to  British  soldiers,  it  li 
self-apparent,  that,  as  the  Ind 
pire  was  obtained  chiefly  thn 
instrumentality  of  the  nativi 
selves,  so  must  it  be  preserve 
by  native  agency.  The  dii 
the  scene  from  our  own  al 
well  as  the  countless  super 
point  of  numbers,  which,  in 
any  serious  disagreement  bet^ 
Hindus  and  their  European 
the  former  could  at  all  tim 
into  the  field,  alike  render  th 
mcut  incontrovertible.  He 
wonderfully  imbued  with  nati 
iiity,  who  can  suppose,  for  i 


venue  of  tiTcnty-four  miUioni  Uec- 
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cular,  they  bcliaveil  with  the  most 
marked   attention ;    and  the   conse- 
qaence  was,  that  all  ranks  vied  with 
one  another  in  their  efforts  to  increase 
a  reputation  which  all  equally  shared, 
uid  of  which  all  were  equally  proud. 
It  grftd^uiUy  came  about,  that  the 
preceding  system  was  found  not  to 
answer  all  the  ends  which  it  had  an- 
swered at  first.    The  native  princes, 
following  the  example  set  them,  soon 
began   to  discipline    their  troops  in 
European  tactics  ;  and  intrusting  the 
management  of  the  matter  to  French 
officers,  they  brought   them,  before 
long,  to  something  like  an  equality 
with  our  Sepoys.     To  preserve  the 
superiority  which  they  had  hitherto 
maintained,  it  became  necessary  that 
the  Company's  native  army  should 
make  farther  advances  in  the  military 
art ;  and  a  more  frequent  intermixture 
with  the  King's  troops,  as  well  as  a 
few  trivial  changes  among  themselves, 
served  to  accomplish  that  object.    It 
was   now  that   a   distinct    uniform, 
slightly  modified  so  as  to  meet  their 
pr^udices,   was  bestowed  upon  the 
Sepoys ;  an  increased  number  of  Eu« 
topeans  were  allowed  to  each  batta« 
lion :  but  matters  so  far  retained  the 
ancient  form,  that  the  command  was 
stiU  intrusted  to  a  captain ;  and  the 
sanoe  respect  and  attention  which  had 
formerly  been  shown  to  the  native  of- 
ficers was  carefully  continued.  These 
deserving  men  were  still  treated  as 
persons  worthy  of  all  confidence;  they 
still  enjoyed  the  orivilege  of  holding 
separate  commands,  wherever  the  ar- 
rangement seemed  necessary;  and  it 
was  peculiarly  the  business  of  the 
oomraandant  to  protect  them  against 
even  the  unintentional  slights  which 
boys,  on  first  joining  their  regiments, 
are  not  unapt  to  inflict  upon  the  na- 
tives.   Such  was  the  conoition  of  the 
Company's  native  army  up  to  the  year 
1796*    The  highest  regimental  rank 
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cicncy  tluin  it  had  ever  attaii^  be- 
fore, or  has  ever  attained  since. 

The  Marquis  Comwallis  was  the 
first  who  ventured  to  suggest,  tiMt  H 
would  be  expedient  to  unite  the  King's 
and  Company's  troops  under  the  same 
head,  apd  govern  tnem  by  the  same 
regulations.  Hitherto  it  had  been  oc- 
casionally permitted  that  exchanges, 
on  the  part  of  the  officers,  from  the 
one  service  to  the  other,  shofold  take 
place ;  now  it  was  proposed,  that  the 
two  diould  be  so  completely  arnal-* 
gamated,  as  that  promotion  should 
go  on  generally  throughout  tlie  whole 
of  the  line  serving  in  In^ia.  It  was 
recommended,  at  the  same  time,  that 
each  native  regiment  ahould  be  di- 
vided into  two  battalions,  to  which 
a  like  number  of  officers  ahould  be 
allowed  as  to  the  King's  regiments; 
a  regimental  rise  to  the  rank  of  ma- 
jor was  suggested;  and  it  was  ho- 
ped, in  consequence  of  these  changes, 
that,  whilst  the  Sepoy  corps  would 
prove  in  any  case  more  serviceable, 
the  attachment  which  had  hitherto 
subsisted  between  cheers  and  men 
would  not  be  diminished.  Part  onlj 
of  the  above  plan  was  carried  into  et- 
feet.  The  two  services  were  not  only 
not  united,  but  the  possibility  of  oc- 
casional exchanges  Irom  the  one  to 
the  other  was  taaen  away.  Each  na- 
tive regiment  was,  however,  made  to 
consist  of  two  battalions — ^regimental 
rank  as  for  a  majority  was  granted— 
and  the  increased  complement  of  Eu- 
ropean officers  was  assigned.  The 
alteration  has  not  been  found,  in  ef- 
fect, so  beneficial  as  was  expected; 
indeed,  it  has  gone  far  towards  dis- 
uniting the  Sepoys,  in  sentiment  at 
least,  nom  their  leaders,  ttid  has  in  ao 
much  weakened,  rather  than  strength- 
ened, the  force  of  the  Indian  army. 
'  As  long  as  an  English  captain  re- 
mained at  the  head  of  his  regimeDt, 
and  saw  himself  supported  fay  no  moK 


bestowed  upon  officers  was  that  of    than  two  or  three  of  his  oountrymen, 


captain ;  the  European  officers  once 
connected  with  a  battalion  never  chan- 
ged it— they  became  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  their  men,  and  in  most 
cases  warmly  attached  to  them ;  and 
the  attachment,  if  judiciously  shown. 


he  found  it  to  his  own  personal  advan- 
tage to  treat  the  native  officers  well» 
and  through  them  to  secure  the  love 
of  the  soldiers ;  whilst  the  emoluments 
arising  from  his  situation,  aa  well  as 
the  degree  of  influence  which  he  en- 


never  failed  to  be  returned  bv  the  Se-    joved,  enabled  him  on  all  occasions  to 
poys.     We  have  it  upon  the  tcsti-     e&ct  his  object.    The  emoluments  of 


atony  of  some  of  the  ablest  officers 
who  ever  served  in  India,  that,  under 
^  system  just  described,  the  native 
attained  to  a  higher  state  (^  effi« 


a  Captain  Comnundant  were  in  these 
days  very  considerable.  He  et^cyed 
not  only  the  off-reckoninga  of  bis 
corps,  but  for  the  most  p«t,  the  jpsy 
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Ticc  wM  onee  more  constituted  a  se-    der  the  bead  of  Staff  are  included  in 

Siate  regiment ;  uxi  the  tie  between    India,  not  only  thoie  officers  which 
e  Euiopean  officers  and  native  troops    tbe  military  arranoement  of  troops 
thereby oonaderably  strengthened.  But    anywhere  requires,  but  the  oommissa- 
one  error,  and  a  very  grievous  one  it    riot,  barrack,  and  store-keepers'  de- 
ui^  haa  bem  allowed  to  remain.   Re^-    partments,  paymastenhips,  quarter- 
mental  rank  in  the  Company's  service    mssterships,  interpreters,  and  a  mul« 
is  still  limited  by  a  Ma^jority.    In  the    titude  of  other  situations,  such  as,  in 
King's  service,  a  man  may  rise  to  the    Europe,  are  either  wholly  unknown, 
rank  of   Lieutenant- Colonel  in  the    or  are  intrusted  to  distinct  and  sepa^ 
eorps  to  which  he  has  been  long  at-    rate  functionaries.    In^  European  ar- 
ta(»ed ;  in  India,  as  soon  as  he  attains    mies,  for  example,  it  is  well  known, 
to  the  rank  of  Major,  his  promotion    that  the  commissariot  is  a  roecies  of 
goeson,notregimentally,but  through-    civil  trust ;  it  has  its  own  officers,  to- 
oat  die  whole  line.    Tne  const  quence    tally  distinct  from  those  of  the  line, 
is,  that  a  Migor  is  liable,  at  any  mo-    and  never,  by  any  chance,  holding 
ment,  to  be  removed  from  the  liatta-    professional  intercourse  with   them, 
lion  which  he  knows,  and  with  which    The  same  may  be  said  of  the  barradc 
he  has  served,  oerhaps  a  quarter  of  a    and  store-keeper's  departments;  whilst 
century,  and  placed  in  command  of    paymastersand  quartermasters,  thou^ 
anothcT  battalion,  of  the  habits  and    attached  to  separate  battalions,  hold  no 
dispositions  of  which  he  is  professed-    acting  commissions  apart  from  those 
ly  Ignorant.    We  look  unon  this  as  a    which  regulate  their  civil  duties,  in 
Tery  serious  mistake  in  the  organiza-    their  respective  battalions.— We  need 
tion  of  an  army  composed  of  such  ma-    not  particularize  interpreters,  because 
terials  as  those  which  make  up  the    that  is  a  class  of  persons  of  whom  £a« 
Company's  native  force ;  where  every    ropean  armies  are  ignorant.     Now, 
thing  depends  upon  the  confidence    there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that  to  sop* 
whicn  the  private  soldiers  repose  in    ply  so  many  demands,  as  the  numboi 
their  leader,  and  where  private  soldiers    and  scattered  order  of  the  Native  ar- 
eannot  be  induced  to  repose  confidence    my  in  India  furnish,  in  each  and  all 
in  any  one,  on  other  grounds  than    of  these  departments,  must  act  as  a 
those  of  personal  acquaintance.     We    serious  drawback  upon  the  strength  of 
are  therefore  decidcxlly  of  opinion,    particular  corps;   that  is  to  say,  ai 
that  regimental  promotion  ought  to    long  as  these  situations  are  filled  up 
go  on  in  the  Company's  army,  as  it   .from  the  list  of  redmental  oSSLeetn,  re- 
goes  on  in  the  King's;  and  tnat  the    giments  must,  unless  their  streneUi  in 
Brevet  should  commence,  as  it  com-    European  officers  be  prodigiously  in- 
mences  here,  with  the  rank  of  Co-    creased,  be  left  excessively  deficient, 
lonel.  Had  the  old  system  continued  in  ope* 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  ration,  and  the  Subahdars  and  Jema- 
East  Indian  army,  solely  asit'is  a£^ted  dars  been  still  taujB;ht  to  regard  them- 
by  its  regimental  arrangements, — and  selves  as  people  of  eonsequence,  per^ 
chiefly  aa  these  arrangements  affect  its  haps  that  circumstance  might  hate 
European  officers.  There  are  other  been  of  very  little  moment ;  but  as 
matters  which  it  behoves  us  to  dis«    the  case  stands  at  present,  we  cannot 


studiously 

We  allude  chiefly  to  the  staff  of  the  the  handa  of  Europeana ;  what  is  to 

Indian  army,-»to  the  mode  by  which  become  of  a  regiment^  with  whidi 

it  is  filled  up,^nd  to  the  oonsequen-  thereare  not  present  Europeans  eaooA. 

ces  which  result  from  the  use  of  that  to  carry  on  the  detdls  of  us  moat  orS* 

mode,  with  rmrd  to  its  general  effi*  nary  arrangements  ? 

•■"fy  w  Jhe  field.  The  Company's  officers,  who  hare 

The  staff  of  the  Indian  army  is  very  touched  upon  this  sul^t  in  writing, 

mmierous,  and  very  expensive.    It  is  treat  it  hivariably  as  a  matter  grie- 

«toely  supplied  from  officers,  taken  vous,  only  so  far  as  it  afiecU  the  pro- 

I?"*a!!5?"^^  ^  ^^  line,— or  ra-  motion,  and  consequent   benefit  rf 

jner  trom  officers  whose  names  are  to  Europeans  alone.    It  haa  acoordhudy 

of  «?^ilT?  *^  "*""«*  ^  «*P«  been  suagested,  that  a  distinctlorps 

•rivalry,  infantry,  or  artillery.    Un-  should  be  formed,  of  Eurepeta^  «- 


ncib  battalion  in  the  Ctoptfqr'a  atr* 
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think  of  thetDj  we  muii  request  them 
to  bear  in  mind^  that  they  are  not  tri- 
vial in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  af- 
fected by  them ;  and  on  whose  loyalty 
and  satisfaction  with  their  situation, 
the  existence  of  the  Anglo-Indian  em- 

Sire  depends.  That  the  Native  army 
oes  complain  of  these  differences,  we 
want  no  other  proof  than  the  writings 
of  all  its  officers  who  have  touched 
upon  the  subject  afibrd.  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  when  speaking  of  the  dif- 
lerences  to  which  we  have  referred, 
•ays — "  Such  continues  to  be  their 
distinct  organization  with  regard  to 
the  pay  and  establishments,  both  of 
fighting  men  and  followers,  that  they 
can  never  be  brought  together  with- 
out danger  of  serious  discontents,  if 
not  mutiny.  It  would  be  superfluous 
40  expatiate  on  causes  and  effects,  the 
nature  and  consequences  of  which 
must  be  obvious  to  the  most  superfi- 
jcial  observer.  Those  whose  experi- 
ence has  enabled  them  to  form  a  bet- 
ter judgment  upon  the  question  must 
•ee,  not  merely  serious  inconvenience, 
but  danger,  in  continuing  to  leave  it 
unsettled."  Captain  Badenoch,  thouch 
differing  widely  in  his  views  of  the 
remedy  which  ought  to  be  applied, 
equally  allows,  that  there  is  "  discon- 
tent arising  from  the  inequality  of  the 
•pay  and  allowances  of  tne  troops  of 
the  different  Presidencies  where  they 
.oome  in  collision  with  each  other,"  to 
be  got  rid  of;  and  both  Sir  John 
Malcolm  and  Captain  Badenoch  are 
supported  by  numerous  authorities.-— 
Surely  then,  this  is  no  trivial  matter, 
but  one  of  very  grievous  and  serious 
moment. 

I'he  last  point  on  which  we  would 
touchy  as  affecting  the  European  offi- 
cers solely,  is  the  jealousy  which  is 
said  to  exist  between  the  King's  troops 
serving  in  India,  and  the  troops  of  the 
Company.  The  King's  officers,  it  ap- 
pears, are  indignant, that  almost  all  staff 
situations  should  be  bestowed  upon 
Company's  officers  ;— the  Company's 
officers  are  jealous  of  what  they  regard 
a  superior  system  of  promotion  in  the 
King's  army  over  their  own.  We  must 
confess,  that  we  consider  both  parties, 
in  this  dispute,  as  acting  most  unrea- 
aonably.  The  King's  officers  ought  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  men  who  volun- 
tarily expatriate  themselves  for  the 
purpose  of  serving  their  country  du- 
r;«  twenty-fiTe  yearn,  in  the  pesti- 
iiniial  chniatc  of  India,  deserve  that 


CMay, 


every  reasonable  indulgence  alwuldbe 
granted  to  them.  They  ought,  like- 
wise, to  remember,  that  whilat  they 
are  birds  of  passage,  liable  to  be  ¥•• 
called  to  Europe  every  day,  the  Com- 
pany's officers  are  fixtures,  and  tha 
the  general  good  of  the  service  re* 

auires,  that  many  staff  appointmeots 
liould  be  filled  by  men  who  are  likely 
to  fill  them  permanently.  Besides, 
there  arc  fifty  chances  to  one,  that  the 
Company's  officers,  accustomed  to  hdd 
intercourse  all  their  lives  with  natives, 
are  better  qualified  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  most  situations  of  the  kindj 
than  they  can  be.  These  reasons  akne 
appear  to  us  perfectly  condusive,  why 
a  preference,  and  a  very  decided  pre- 
ference, should  be  shown  to  the  Com- 
pany's  officers.  Nor  are  the  Companj'i 
officers  one  whit  more  justified  in  thew 
complaints  than  the  others.  They  all 
allow,  that  promotion,  by  purchase, 
cannot  be  introduced  into  the  Nativs 
army ;  what  other  plan  could  they  sub- 
stitute for  accelerating  their  own  rise? 
It  hsa  been  suggested,  that  occasionsl 
exchanges  shall  be  permitted  between 
the  services, — that  the  local  coromii- 
sions  conferring  high  ranks  should  be 
bestowed  upon  individuals,  whilst  tbey 
are  yet  competent  to  the  duties  of 
high  rank ;  that  local  brevets  to  cok>* 
neis  of  the  Indian  service  to  serve  oa 
the  staff  of  that  country,  should  be 
granted;  that  no  officers  should  be 
permitted  to  proceed  with  regimenti 
to  India,  whose  rank  was  superior  ts 
that  of  officers  within  the  limits  of 
selection  for  the  general  staff;  snd, 
finally,  that  Indian  generals  should 
be  rendered  available  for  service  in  any 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Now,  with  re» 
spect  to  the  first  of  these  propositioos, 
we  really  cannot  discover  any  good 
which  is  likely  to  arise  out  of  it  In 
the  first  place,  we  question  whether 
the  permission  to  exchange  would,  in 
any  number  of  cases,  be  acted  upou. 
We  cannot  believe  that  one  King's  of- 
ficer out  of  a  thousand  would  barter 
his  situation  for  that  of  a  Compsny'i 
officer  of  the  same  rank  ;  and  we  are 
as  little  inclined  to  believe  that  tbt 
Company's  officer  would  accede  to  the 
proposal,  were  it  made  to  him.  We 
ore  quite  sure,  that  the  very  few  ex- 
changes which  took  place  at  all,  would 
be  among  Ensigns  and  LieutenaDts. 
What  imoetus  would  these  give  to  tbt 
East  Inoia  Company's  fironiotioD? 
With  respect,  again,  to  the  latter  pro- 

10 


trimi  to  imneofoiunidm;  bat  if 
there  be  uijr  who  titf'~      '  " 
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Uiiiy  is  174  rupees  per  month,  and 
after  attaining  mat  rauk^  he  emoys 
no  consideration  which  can  save  him 
from  the  harshness  of  a  European  of- 
ficer, a  hoy,  perhaps,  who  has  just 
joined  that  corps  to  which  he,  the  na- 
tive officer,  has  perhaps  belonged  for 
thirty  or  forty  years.    He  has  in  bar- 
racks, and  in  cimp,  no  other  accom- 
modation tlian  that  provided  for  the 
Sepoys ;  and  although,  on  his  retiring 
to  the  invalid  list,  his  pay  is  continu- 
ed, it  has  become,  from  habit,  neces- 
sary to  his  support,  so  that  he  can 
male  no  provision  for  his  children; 
and  as  pride  in  his  own  condition,  or 
alarm  at  their  being  subject  to  cor- 
poral punishment,  prevents,  in  most 
cases,  his  bringing  tnem  up  in  tlie  ar- 
my, they  are  generally  a  burden  upon 
him  while  he  lives ;  and  when  he  dies, 
tbey  are  left  poor  and  discontented." 

The  case  here  made  out  is  bad 
enough,  but  we  hardly  know  whether 
the  worst  feature  in  it  has  been  exhi- 
bited. Subahdars,  our  £uroi)ean  read- 
ers ought  to  be  told,  arc  commission- 
ed officers,  officers  appointed  by  su- 
preme authority,  and  subject  to  censure 
or  reduction  only  by  the  sentence  of  a 
general  court-martial.    They  are  not 
like  the  sergeants  and  corporals  in  the 
English  service,  created  at  the  will  of 
the  commander  of  a  battalion,  and 
raised  but  slightly  above  the  rank  of 
privates.    Yet  these  very  men,  with 
commissions  in  their  pockets,  are  lia- 
ble to  be  ordered  about  by  an  English 
sergeant — that  is  to  say,  should  every 
European  officer  be  cut  off,  on  Englisn 
sergeant  will  command  a  Sepoy  bat- 
talion in  preference  to  them.  Thus  we 
have  a  class  of  men,  doing  duty  as  of- 
ficers, and  really  such,  exposed  to  the 
degradation    of  being    placed  under 
the  control  of  a  non-commissioned  of-, 
ficcr.  merely  because  the  face  of  the 
one  Happens  to  be  of  a  brown  colour, 
and  the  face  of  the  other  yellow.   We 
really  cannot  be  surprised  that  the 
pride  of  the  high-bom  and  high-spi- 
rited gentry  of  India  should  rise  in 
arms  against  this. 

Sir  John  Malcolm  goes  on  to  observe, 
'*  There  are,  no  doubt,  a  few  instances 
in  the  army  where  a  small  pension  has 
been  given  to  a  native  officer,  and 
part  of  it,  in  some  very  rsre  cases,  has 
been  continued  to  his  family ;  but  such 
instances  have  seldom  occurred,  ex- 
cept when  the  person  to  whom  there- 
^Wd  was  granted,  had  an  opportunity 
of  duUnguishii^  himself  beyond  idl 


the  common  chances  of  the  aenrifie; 
and  even  then,  to  obtaiu  thia  notion 
has  required  the  exertion  of  all  the  in- 
terest  and  influence  of  thoae  under 
whom   that    fortunate  native  officer 
acted.  It  cannot  be  expected,  that  the 
few  rewards  so  obtained,  ahonild  have 
any  general  effect  as  an  encouLngement 
to  the  efforts  of  this  class  of  our  b»> 
tive  army.    Under  such  a  complete  li- 
mitation of  their  views,  can  it  be  a 
subject  of  surprise,  that  in  cases  of 
severe  trial,  particularly  of  mutiny, 
the  native  officers  have  seldom  dis- 
played a  spirit  of  activity  and  leal? 
They  have,  in  such  cases,  been  almost 
always  objects  of  suspicion,  and  have 
often  evinced  a  sullen  indifTerenee  of 
conduct,  which  appeared  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  absence  of  thoae  motives 
of  action  which  were  necessary  to  sup- 
port men  in  their  situation.     Placed 
oetween  officers  whom  they  were  bound 
to  obey,  and  offenders  with  whom  tbey 
had  lundred  and  national  ties,  tbey 
had  a  difficult  and  dangerous  task  to 
perform ;  if  they  have  failed,  we  mnit 
blame  the  system,  not  them :  but  whea 
we  can  infuse  life  into  that  system,  and 
elevate  their  minds  to  further  objects 
of  ambition,  we  shall  succeed  in  sm- 
mating  them  to  continued  efforts  in 
our  service :  until  then,  they  will  stop 
where  we  do,  and  be  more  anxious  to 
enjoy  in  repose  the  small  objects  they 
may  have  already  attained,   than  to 
incur  hazards  disproportioned  to  any 
hopes  they  have  reason   to  indulge 
with  regard  to  the  future." 

On  this  head  all  competent  autho- 
rities are  agreed ;  all  who  know  any 
thing  of  India,  unite  in  declaring,  that 
a  sufficient  stimulus  to  zeal  is  not 
given  to  the  natives  under  the  jircseot 
system  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  but  s 
vague  idea  affixed  as  to  the  most  proper 
method  by  which  such  stimulus  is  to 
be  produced.    Sir  John  Makx>lm  con- 
ceives, that  this  very  desirable  end 
would  be  obtained,  were  we  to  pro- 
mote to  civil  distinctions,  and  employ 
in  moderately  lucrative  civil  situations, 
the  most  meritorious  among  our  ve- 
teran native  officers.     He  farther  re- 
commends the  settling  of  these  men 
upon  landed  estates ;  and  thus  secu- 
ring for  them  and  their  families  a  per- 
manent rank  in  their  respective  tribes 
He  suggests,  besides,  that  as  often  as 
the  sous  of  Subahdars  shall  enter  the 
army,  they  shall  be  peimitted  to  pass 
ihrough  tne  grades  with  a  trivial  ad* 
dition  iA  pay,  and  an  cadnptioa  fi^oin 
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dqunrtm^ntSx  not  because  we  appre- 
hend any  danger  fVom  tbe  measure^ 
bat  because  it  is  right  that  the  people 
fai  whose  hands  the  chief  authority  of  a 
conquered  country  lies,  should  possess 

■a  superintending  authority  in  every 
branch  of  its  aiuninistration  ;  but  to 
every  office  short  of  the  head^  we  would 
fireely  admit  them.  The  measure  would 
be  a  wise,  and  an  economical  one. 

We  are  aware  of  the  objection  which 
will  be  raised  to  this.  By  filling  so 
many  situations  with  natives,  you  take 
away  largely  from  the  emoluments  of 
Europeans,  and  render  their  case  even 
more  hard  than  it  is  at  present.  We 
do  not  deny  the  fact ;  but  what  then  ? 
Is  India  to  be  considered  for  ever  a 
mere  field  of  adventure — in  which 
Englishmen  arc  to  sojourn  for  a  time, 
that  they  may  spend  their  old  age  at 
home  in  comfort?  Is  nothing  due  to 
the  people  of  that  country?  have  they 
no  moral  claims  upon  our  considera- 
tion ?  It  is  this  unhappy  disposition, 
to  forget  that  the  Hindus  and  Mns- 
milmen  are  men,  with  the  same  feel- 
ings and  desires  which  other  men 
have;  that  they  are  not  our  slaves, 
but  our  fellow  subjects ;  that  though 
we  have  usurped  over  them  an  autho- 
rity which  nature  never  gave  us,  we 
possess  no  right  to  abuse  that  autho- 
rity to  Aeir  hurt ; — it  is  this  disposi- 
tiou,  we  repeat,  which  has  hitherto 

.  rendered  our  system  of  government 
the  most  illiberal  to  which  the  natives 
of  India  have  ever  been  subject ;  and 

•  which,  if  it  hold  good  much  longer, 
must,  and  will,  lose  India  to  us  alto- 
gether. We  i^ould  be  sorry  to  see 
the  situation  of  the  Company  s  Euro- 
pean servants  brought  so  low,  as  that 
men  of  family  and  education  would 
no  longer  aspire  to  fill  it ;  but  we 
do  think,  that  some  notice  ought  to  be 
taken  of  the  natives  as  well  as  of  the 
Europeans. 

A  peat  deal  more  might  be  said  on 
this  interesting  subject ;  but  we  shall 
conclude,  by  briefly  summing  up  a 
few  of  those  changes  which  we  con- 
ceive would  conduce  largely  to  in- 
crease the  efficiency,  and  secure  the 
fidelity,  of  the  Indian  army. 

First,  let  the  three  armies  be  re« 
dnced  to  one ;  let  the  whole  land  force 
of  India  be  placed  under  one  head ;  let 
all  its  branches  receive  the  same  pay 
and  allowances ;  and  let  its  generals 

be  available  for  icrvioe,  as  its  troops 

«ra,  oFcr  the  whole  oonluifiinLl. 
Secondly,  let  ^romoiioii  ^  oiik  Vn 
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regiments  of  sepoya«  as  it  goes  on  in 
King's  regiments ;  in  other  words,  let 
men  rise  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  regimentally,  and  oontinoe, 
unless  promoted  to  the  rank  of  bri- 
gadier, with  their  regimenta,  till  th^ 
be  numbered  among  the  general  o^^ 
ficers;  and  let  the  brevet  proeeei 
throughout  the  whole  of  India. 

Thirdly,  let  brevet  promotion  be 
bestowed  in  India  as  at  home,  in  or- 
der that  young  and  meritoriona  officen 
may  be  rewarded ;  and  that  such  ss 
have  given  proof  of  their  ability  to 
command,  may  be  placed  in  command- 
ing situations,  whilst  yet  their  bodily 
health  and  strength  may  enable  them 
to  disdiarge  the  dutiea  arising  out  of 
them. 

Fourthly,  let  a  door  be  gradnallT 
opened  to  the  natives,  through  whicd 
they  may  aspire  at  high  and  imperii 
ant  military  situations.  We  have  bo 
belief  that  men  deemfd  worthy  of  sach 
promotion  would  prove  traitors;  fsr 
less  are  we  of  opmion  that  there  % 
anything  in  the  constitution  either  d 
his  body  or  bis  mind,  which  renden 
a  native  of  India  incompetent  to  lead 
even  an  army  in  his  own  climate.  He 
may  not,  perhaps,  possess  the  vigour 
of  an  Englishman ;  but  a  Hindu,  in 
our  service,  is  surely  upon  a  par  with 
other  natives.  How  this  is  to  oe  done, 
we  have  already  shown.  First,  ren- 
der Subahdars  competent  to  fill  offi- 
ces in  the  staff,  and  then  try  bow 
they  would  conduct  themselves  in  tbe 
command  of  troops.  Of  course  yoa 
would,  at  least  for  a  time,  keep  them 
a^tart  from  Europeans;  that  is,  you 
would  not  give  the  command  of  a  bat- 
talion to  a  native,  and  officer  that  bat- 
talion subordinately  with  Englishmen. 
But  why  the  experiment  should  not 
be  made  of  mixing  Europeans  and  na- 
tives together,  on  a  footing  of  equali^i 
we  know  not.  That  the  thing  wdl 
come  to  this  at  last,  can  har£y  be 
doubted.  'The  natives  will  not  sab- 
mit  for  ever,  as  they  submit  now ;  ttid 
if  we  take  no  steps  to  aecure  their  af- 
fection by  voluntarily  promoting  them* 
the  probability  is,  that  before  anodicr 
century  shall  expire,  the  English  em- 
pire in  India  will  be  no  more.. 

We  are  fully  prepared  for  a  sentence 
of  heavy  condemnation  on  this  paper ; 
but,af^r  all,  what  more  have  we  done, 
than  transfer  to  the  military  adminis- 
tration of  India  principlea  whidi  our 
i3kiVci.\.  v\d^  have  decluied  to  be  es* 
u:u^s\  \Q  VA  w\  ^anvEVGBMSit  ? 
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acquire  more  knowledge  of  the  real 
character  of  the  two  churches  than 
they  could  acquire  hy  any  other  means. 
The  Catholic  priest  can  tell  his  igno- 
rant flock  anything  without  fear  of 
contradiction  ;  but  the  Catholic  dispu- 
tant is  compelled  to  cleave  to  the  truth 
in  matters  of  fact ;  and  thus  the  one 
is  made  to  contradict  the  other  in  the 
most  essential  points  touching  both 
the  religions.  In  these  discussions, 
the  Protestant  disputants  appear  as 
the  champions,  not  only  of  their  own 
fiiith,  but  of  the  Catholic  laity  against 
the  priesthood.  Nothing  ever  did  so 
mudi  towards  giving  the  body  of  the 
people  correct  knowledge  of  both  Pro* 
testantism  and  Catholicism,  as  those 
have  done  which  have  already  taken 
place.  It  has  been  absurdly  said,  that 
they  are  useless,  because  neither  party 
of  itie  disputants  can  hope  to  convert 
the  other.  Who  ever  dreamed  that 
ihey  would  have  such  an  effect  ?  The 
disputants  are  but  the  counsel  of  the 
two  religions,  and  the  people  are  the 
Judges :  the  discussions  are  held,  that 
the  nation  at  large  may  Bave  the 
most  ample  information,  and  the  most 
weighty  arguments  laid  before  it,  on 
botn  sides. 

The  Archbishop  of  Cashel  lately 
put  forth  the  unaccountable  doctrine, 
that  the  efforts  in  favour  of  the  Re- 
formation, whatever  they  may  do  in 
other  respects,  are  pretty  sure  to  in- 
jure Christianity  in   Ireland.    Lord 
Holland  found  this  doctrine  exactly 
adapted  to  his  calibre,  and,  having  a 
huge  relish  for  dabbling  in  ecclesias- 
tical matters,  he  has  warmly  espoused 
it.    Now,  we  will  ask  the  Archbishop 
and  Lord  Holland,  what  injury  the 
Reformation  did  to  Christianity  in 
Enghmd  and  Scotland  ?  What  injury 
have  the  religious  controversies,  and 
the  incessant  attempts  on  all  sides  to 
make  proselytes,  done  to  Christiani- 
^iM  England  ?  "What  is  the  sUte  of 
Christianity  in   England,    compared 
with  Its  state  in  such  countries  as 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  Ireland,  where 
migions.  controversy  and  proselytising 
havo  been  wholly,  or  in  the  mam,  un- 
known?  With  us  in  England  such 
controversy  and   proselytising   have 
purg^cd  Christianity  of  the  gross  and 
pcmickius  errors,  in  which  bigotry, 
and  something  worse,  had  clothed  it ; 
mey  have  pUced  it  before  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  people  in  its  nalWe  ^^tunl^ 
Mnd  loreUnem;  to  them  w«  qwe  ^t 


proud  BuperhnitT  over  other  miliopt^ 
m  correct  knowledge  of  iti  preeepM 
and  sincere,  rational,  praetieal  piety* 
They  have  done  more  than  this.  Thw 
have  destroyed  spiritual  tyranny,  and 
secured  die  Ireligioos  liberty  of  the 
layman.     The  completing  of  our  reli- 
gious liberty  completed  our  civil  li- 
berty, and  from  both  we  have  reaped 
the  most  invaluable  benefits.     Why 
cannot  religious  controversy  and  prcH 
selytising  produce  the  same  fruits  in 
Ireland  which  they  have  produced  in 
England  ?  We  are  very  sure,  that  nei- 
ther the  Archbishop  nor  Lord  HoU 
land  can  answer  the  question.     WhMt 
is  the  state  of  Christianity  in  Ireland? 
Look  at  it  amidst  the  body  of  theCatho* 
lies — look  at  it  amidst  a  portion  of  the 
Protestants !  Can  it  be  made  worse  ? 
No  !  The  leaders  of  the  Reformation 
may  comfort  themselves  with  this, 
that,  at  any  rate,  they  can  do  no  in- 
jury ;  if  they  cannot  raise  Christianitjf 
in  Ireland,  at  least  they  cannot  sink  it 
lower.    To  be  consistent.  Lord  HoU 
land  ought  to  cry  down  instruction 
and  discission  as  public  evils  ;   he 
ought  to  attack  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  the  debates  of  Parliament 
For  his  own  sake;  we  exhort  his  Lord* 
ship  to  withdraw  himself  again  from 
political  life. 

We  will  not  deal  harshly  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Cashel;  but  we  must 
be  permitted  to  advise  him  to  read  the 
oath  taken  by  the  clergy — to  examine 
certain  laws  which  besj*  upon  the  du- 
ties of  the  clergy — to  peruse  the  New 
Testament — to  make  himself  tho- 
roughly acquainted  with  the  example, 
precepts,  and  commands  of  the  Di« 
vine  Founder  of  Christianity  in  all 
matters  that  affect  this  question,  touch« 
ing  the  Reformation  of  Ireland.  If 
our  Saviour  had  resembled  the  Arch* 
bishop — if  the  instructions  of  the  one 
had  been  the  same  as  the  instmctioDS 
of  the  other — what  vrould  have  been 
the  case  at  present  with  Christianity? 
If  the  example  of  the  Archbishop  had 
always  been  followed,  what  wouki 
have  been  the  present  condition  of 
Protestantism  ?  We  dare  not  expresi 
all  that  we  feel  touching  his  oondnct, 
but  we  are  very  sure  that  this  conduct 
will  be  thought  of  as  it  ought  to  be  by 
our  countrymen. 

If  the  Bible  meetings  and  the  dis- 
cussions cause  riot  and  iniORectkRi* 
wYi<ft  axe  to  be  the  rioters  and  rebels  ? 
*tVv«  CiAMdm  f»^^»mly.    Why  ? 
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moriaL  The  Reformation  is  a  mea- 
Biire  of  defence,  as  well  as  of  aggres- 
sion ;  it  is  one  of  self-preservation,  as 
well  as  of  conquest.  Tne  war  between 
the  two  Churcnes  is  a  war  of  extermi* 
nation  ;  and  if  the  established  one  lay 
down  its  arms,  or  act  merely  on  the 
defensive,  it  must  inevitably  perish. 
The  dissenting  bodies  of  Protesunu 
exist  through  it;  it  is  their  shield; 
and  if  it  fall,  Presby terianism  and  the 
other  modifications  of  Protestantism 
will  soon  be  banished  fVom  Ireland. 

Mr  Plunkett  declares  that  he  is  a 
warm  fViend  to  the  Church,  because  it 
forms  a  powerful  bond  between  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland.  In  what  way,  as 
we  said  on  a  former  occasion,  does  it 
form  such  a  bond  ?  Do  its  walls,  its 
lands,  its  dues,  and  its  clergy,  form 
■ach  a  bond,  without  a  laity?  No. 
Without  a  powerfU  laity,  it  must  be, 
not  a  bond  of  union,  but  a  barrier  of 
separation.  Why  is  this  Church  now 
used  as  a  mighty  means  for  inflaming 
the  mass  of  the  Irish  people  against 
this  country,  and  dividing  Ireland 
ftom  Britain?  Because  it  is  almost 
without  a  laity.  If  half  the  people  in 
every  nart  were  its  members,  these 
would  be  attached  to  this  country,  and 
thev  would  beat  down  the  prejudices 
of  tlie  other  half  into  the  mere  religious 
rivalry  of  a  sect  The  Catholics  now 
hope  for,  and  labour  to  accomplish, 
its  total  overthrow.  Why?  Because 
its  laitv  is  so  feeble.  An  attempt  is 
annually  made,  and  pretty  ]arp:ely 
supported  in  Parliament,  for  effecting 
its  spoliation.  Why  ?  Chiefly  because 
its  laitv  is  so  feeble.  If  this  Church, 
insteaa  of  gaining  additional  lay  mem- 
bers, lose  tne  greater  part  of  the  few 
it  has,  it  may  easily  be  foreseen  from 
the  opinions  which  prevail  in  the  very 
Cabinet,  as  well  as  amidst  factions  out 
of  it,  that  in  a  very  few  years  it  will 
be  scarcely  possible  to  preserve  it  from 
utter  annihilation  ;  and  if  it  return  to 
its  former  passive  endurance,  it  will 
lose  most  of  its  present  lay  members. 
Once  more,  we  say  that  the  Reforma- 
tion is  a  thing  of  defence,  as  well  as  of 
aggression.  The  Clergy  must  sealously 
exert  themselves  to  make  proselytes, 
or  the  Church  must  lose  its  laity  and 
falU  While,  however,  Mr  Plunkett  af- 
fects to  venerate  the  Church  as  a  bond 
of  union,  he  attacks  the  only  thing 
that  can  make  it  such  a  bond, — while 
he  Bpeakg  of  his  anxiety  tpr  lis  exist* 
ence,  be  thwarta  to  the  utnuni  ikojoMb 


the  only  means  that  can  Mire  it  ftom 
ruin.  May  Heaven  vouchaafe  it  bet« 
ter  friends  and  defenders  than  Mr 
Plunkett ! 

If  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland 
were  somewhat  more  of  a  statesman 
than  he  is,  he  would  venerate  the 
Church  for  other  reasons  ~he  would 
venerate  it  as  a  source  of  inatmctioii, 
knowledge,  morals,  and  virtue.  He 
would  venerate  it  as  the  eorreetor  of 
religious  error,  and  the  dispenser  of 
religious  freedom.  He  would  venerate 
it  as  a  mighty  instrument  for  remo- 
ving the  blindness,  bigotry,  supersti- 
tion, and  slavery  of  the  mass  of  his 
countrymen  ;  and  for  giving  to  Ire- 
land the  religious  truth,  light,  know- 
ledge, peace,  and  liberty,  with  their 
inestimable  concomitants,  which  it  has 
given  to  England. 

The  question  involves  other  rights 
and  liberties  beside  those  of  the  Pro- 
testante.  As  laymen  of  the  Church  of 
England,  we  would  ever  be  among  the 
first  to  defend  the  just  rights  of  our 
excellent  clergy,  and  we  would  ever 
respect  the  just  rights  of  any  other 
body  of  religious  teachers ;  but  while 
we  would  do  this,  we  would  jealously 
defend  the  just  rights  of  our  Isy 
brethren  of  all  denominations.  Thst 
is  not  religious  liberty  which  does  not 
give  liberty  to  the  layman  as  well  st 
to  the  minister :  That  nation  does  not 
ei^oy  religious  liberty,  in  which  the 
laymen  are  the  slaves  of  the  clergy. 
While  our  modem  liberty-mongers 
call  Uiemselves  the  exclusive  friends 
of  religious  liberty,  they  would  make 
the  mass  of  a  people  the  bondsmen  of 
a  priesthood ;  they  constantly  do  their 
utmost  to  support  that  religions  ty- 
ranny which  the  Romish  Church  lus 
established  over  the  body  of  the  peo« 
pie  of  Ireland ;  the  religious  liberty 
which  they  uphold  converte  the  priest 
into  a  despot,  and  maintains  that  the 
layman  has  no  right  of  private  judg- 
ment, has  no  right  to  read  the  Bible^ 
to  send  his  children  to  school,  to  en« 
ter  a  different  place  of  worship,  and  to 
vote  at  elections,  in  opposition  to  the 
mandates  of  this  despot  We  cannot 
stoop  to  die  blindness  of  this ;  our 
soul  turns  with  scorn  fVom  its  iniqui* 
ty.  Our  religious  liberty  moat  be  ftr 
tne  many — ^fbr  the  nation— for  the 
poor  and  feeble,  as  well  aa  for  the  rich 
and  powerful.  If  we  mnat  have  a  re* 
\i|5AU8  tyrant,  let  him  be  the  dvil  nt« 
\n»tiS3aR  ^QbgoL^Out  't^Bi^jaiM  tndur. 
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pracdicd  dMrdn ;  and  all  for  the 
hve  of  Gad  and  the  poor.  They  there* 
foe  exprcMed  their  dissatiB&ction  by 
■ome  improTident  overt  acts  of  thrown 
ing-Mtones  and  Mdebats  at  the  house 
ofthe  religious  prosely tizer ;  and] for 
thiB  we  wSl  eay  most  natural  ebulli- 
tion of  the  insulted  people/'  &c  &c 
The  writer  calls  this  the  act  of  indivi- 
dusJs  ''  goaded  to  their  error  by  the 
exasperating  conduct  of  corrupt  and 
interested  fanatics,"  and  adds—"  We 
should  be  glad  to  be  informed  by  our 
Clare  friends,  what  amount  of  annual 
salary  is  enjoyed  by  Mr  Synge,  or 
those  of  his  coadjutors  who  are  now 
■0  busy  interfering  with  the  duties  of 
the  natural  protectors  of  the  people-^ 
we  mean  the  Catholic  clergy  }" 

We  give  the  extract  as  we  find  it ; 
the  italics  are  those  of  its  author.  We 
will  not  waste  a  word  on  the  bru- 
tal, demoniacal,  rack-and-faggot  spirit 
which  pervades  it ;  and  on  its  atro- 
cious defence  of  crime  and  outrage. 
It  will  show  what  those  publications 
are,  which  the  priesthood  collects  the 
lent  to  support. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  trace 
the  character  of  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion. Its  abominable  attscks  upon 
all  that  is  great  and  good  in  the  land 
—the  foul  libels  which  it  inculcates 
—its  calls  for  the  spoliation  and  de- 
struction of  the  Church — ^its  ranco- 
rous animosity  towards  England,  and 
every  thing  dear  to  Englishmen— and 
the  excitements  which  it  eternally  ap- 
plies to  all  the  worst  passions  and 
feelings  of  the  people,  are  known  to 
every  one.  As  a  body,  the  prelates 
and  priests  are  identified  with,  and 
act  as  the  menials  of,  this  Associa- 
tion. 

At  the  public  meetings  of  the  Ca- 
tholics heul  throughout  Ireland  in  the 
last  twelve  months,  the  same  detesta- 
ble spirit  was  displayed,  and  the  same 
flagitious  and  criminal  sentiments 
were  uttered,  which  disgrace  the  As- 
sociation. The  prelates  and  priests 
were  leading  actors  at  these  meetings. 

At  the  elections,  the  priests  headed 
the  mobs,  and  did  their  utmost  to  car- 
ry  party  strife  and  madness  to  the 
lugbest  point  possible.  They  employ- 
ed the  tyranny  and  terrors  of  their  re- 
ligion, to  render  themselves  the  mo- 
nopolists of  the  elective  franchise; 
Mua  by  the  most  unconstitutional  and 
acaudaJoiM  means,  they  maiie  them- 
advea  in  reality  thus  aoU  dnton  iX 


various  plaeei.  They  anrnTiBd  die  te- 
nant ag^nst  the  landleid,  and  the 
servant  against  the  maater ;  they  do* 
stroyed  the  bonds  of  society,  and  le* 
duced  innumerable  funiliea  to  ndn. 

After  doing  all  this — after  doing 
their  utmost  to  aid  the  Aasociatiop  in 
filling  Ireland  with  distraction  and 
dissension— after  compelling  aociaty 
to  tear  itself  to  pieces,  while  they 
were  yet  covered  with  the  dust,  and 
sweat,  and  blood  of  their  election  ex- 
ploits— ^while  the  cries  of  the  tluxH 
sands  they  had  plunged  into  distren 
and  starvation,  still  rung  in  the  esrs 
of  the  country, — at  the  very  moment 
when  they  were  openly  tramnling  up- 
on the  laws,  and  acting  as  Uie  allies 
and  tools  of  a  gang  of  demagogues, 
who  leave  nothing  unsaid  that  hu- 
man depravity  can  utter— *who  leave 
nothing  undone  that  can  atimnlste 
the  people  to  guilt  and  disaffection— 
who  call  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Church — who  denounce  the  Union 
with  England,  and  who  have  brought 
Ireland  to  the  very  brink  of  rebel- 
lion, the  Romish  prelates  and  priesti 
thought  good  to  get  up  what  they 
called  a  petition  to  Parliament,  to  as* 
sure  it  that  they  had  been  vilely  skn- 
dered, — that  their  Church  was  a  most 
immaculate  one,— and  that  themselves 
were  the  very  essence  of  perfection, 
in  respect  of  loyalty,  and  obedience  to 
law,  and  spotless  principle  and  eon- 
duct  of  every  description. 

Here  was  assurance  unique  end 
inimitable;  it  may  almost  be  sus- 
pected that  those  who  could  soar  to 
It,  must  be  capable  of  working  mira- 
cles. Whom  did  these  reverend  per- 
sonages select  to  present  thdr  petitkm 
to  Parliament?  They  selected  Mr 
Plunketti  If  this  be  laughed  at  as  a 
joke— if  it  be  looked  on  as  utt^y  in- 
credible,— we  cannot  help  iL  It  is 
matter  of  physical  proof,  that  they 
actually  selected  Mr  Plunkett,  the 
Attomey-Greneral  for  Ireland ! 

Now,  what  did  Mr  Plunfcett,— a 
Member  of  the  Irish  Grovemmcnt,— 
the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland,-* 
say  when  he  presented  the  petition  ? 
Did  he  say,  I  cannot  verify  what  the 
petitioners  assort— they  are  at  this 
moment  violating  the  lawa— they  am 
members  and  meniala  of  the  Astffftfi- 
tion  our  law  was  intended  to  auppn* 
—they  are  actively  ooUo^ng  tu^rent 
our  law  was  intended  to  extinguish—' 
^«?|  ix%^a2«R^MB^  money  firon  their 
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meritoriouB  and  pttriotic!  In  the 
name  of  the  constifciition  and  laws, 
the  weal  of  aodety,  and  the  rights  and 
privileges  dear  to  the  Englishman,  we 
enter  our  solemn  protest  against  the 
doctrine.  It  was  not,  however,  either 
reprobated  or  disavowed  by  the  House 
of  Commons ;— that  House,  which 
ought  to  be,  whatever  ambition  and 
apostasv  may  have  rendered  it,  the 
espedai  guardian  of  popular  rights 
and  liberties,  civil  and  religious,  lay 
as  well  ao  ciericaL  Mr  Plunkett  as- 
serted that  the  Romish  priests  merely 
did  what  was  done  bv  the  regular 
clergy.  Where  was  nis  evidence? 
when,  in  his  opinion,  the  Catho- 
lics are  capable  of  swearing  anything 
—why  had  he  not  their  affidavits  to 
refer  to,  showing  that  the  regular 
deigv  had  deprived  of  the  nghts 
of  the  Church— excommunicated— - 
cursed  and  consigned  to  perdition 
Iroai  the  altar — stripped  of  bread, 
and  expelled  from  society,— those 
who  refused  to  vote  according  to  their 
mandates?  If  such  affidavits  could 
not  be  obtained,  could  he  not  find 
this  asserted  in  die  writings  of  some 
Dr  Doyle,  or  in  the  speech  of  some 
demagogue — some  member  of  that 
gang  of  libellers,  who  can  assert  any 
thing  that  can  be  expressed  by  human 
language?  If  this  slander  of  the  cler« 
gy  had  not  even  been  insinuated  by 
the  very  worst  member  of  the  Catho* 
lie  Association,  could  not  Mr  Plun- 
kett assert,  on  his  own  knowledge, 
that  the  discipline  of  the  Established 
Churcli  was  as  tyrannical  as  that  of 
the  Romish  one,  and  that  the  clergy 
of  the  one  exercised  that  despotism 
which  was  exercised  by  the  other? 
If  he  could  not  even  do  this— if  what 
he  asserted  was  a  physical  impossibi- 
lity— if  it  were  demonstrably  impos- 
sible for  the  clergy  to  do  what  the 
Ets  did,  and  to  exercise  other  than 
and  constitutional  influencei— 
,  did  he  cast  upon  them  and  the 
Church  the  calumny  ? 

One  truth  may  be  gathered  from 
all  this,  which  we  think  will  not  be 
questioned  by  any  man  living ;— it  is, 
that  Mr  Plunkett  ought  never  to  fill 
any  public  situation,  in  which  he 
might  be  able  to  infiuence,  in  the 
smallest  degree,  the  appointment  of 
the  Irish  clergy. 

In  the  course  of  his  speech,  he  was 
repmentcil  to  say,  that  the  disabili- 
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ties  deprived  the  Catfaoltei  of  ihdt 
rights,  and  that  they  dont  aot  be 
maintained  if  these  Oatholica  wws 
Englishmen  f— he  was  repreaaited  to 
say  something  much  worse.  Why  did 
not  the  Irish  AttomeY-Genend  sqr, 
that  the  law  deprived  tne  mesa  of  the 
people  of  England  of  their  ri^ts,  by 
depriving  them  of  the  elective  buh 
chiae,  and  eligibiiity  for  a  seat  inl^- 
liament;   and  that  they  would  be 
justified  in  obtaining  these  righu  by 
rebellion  ?  Why  did  ne  not  im^jntMn 
that  the  English  constitution  knows 
nothing  of  qualification— that  it  pla- 
ces all  men  on  an  exact  eqnali^— 
that  it  makes  no  distinction  between 
the  loyal  and  the  disloyal,  the  hooert 
and  the  knavish — that  a  man  of  Uie 
most  dangeroua  opiniona  and  oonnex- 
ions  has  the  same  right  to  public 
trusts  as  one  of  the  most  opposite  de« 
scription — and  that  if  it  were  matter 
of  proof  that  the  removal  of  the  dis- 
abilities would  destroy  dvil  and  reli- 
gious freedom,  thev  still  ought  to  be 
removed  ?  Why  did  he  not  maintun 
that  the  public  weal  is  nothing — that 
the  opinion  of  the  minority  ia  nothing 
— that  righu  ou^ht  to  be  defined*  not 
by  the  authorities  appointed  by  the 
constitution  and  laws  for  the  purpose, 
but  by  the  Romish  Church,— and  that 
this  Church  cannot  aay  or  do  anything 
that  can  disqualify  tne  members  for 
being  the  legislators  and  ministers  of 
the  empire  ?  Speak  of  the  principlei 
of  the  constitution,  and  the  duties  and 
powers  of  Parliament  I  if  Mr  Plnn« 
Lett's  doctrine  be  just,  what  right 
have  they  to  interfere  with  individu- 
al caprice^  or  corporate  usurpation? 
Well  might  Mr  Brougham  pronoonoe 
his  speech  to  be  inimitable!   Well 
might  Mr  Peel  call  his  doctrines  abo- 
minable ones  !  Well  haa  it  been  ssid 
that  Shdl  will  be  moat  unjustly  dealt 
with  if  he  be  convicted  at  his  prose- 
cution !  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  st 
that  the  Catholics  trample  upon  the 
laws  and  the  righto  of  Uie  Protestants, 
and  that  Ireland  ia  distracted,  eon- 
vulsed,  and  ungovernable. 

As  men  not  living  under  the  meri- 
dian of  Ireland,  and  not  being  bound 
by  the  maxims  of  the  Irish  goffcn- 
ment,  we  speak  thus  plainly  of  doc- 
trines flatly  opposed  to  Uie  prineiplcs 
of  the  constitution,  and  snbvcniTe, 
not  only  of  right  and  freedom,  bat  of 
the  very  foondatieiia  of  aoei^.   If 
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they  had  been  put  forth  by  a  man 
BncoDDCCted  widi  office^  we  ahould 
not  have  poiicd  them  in  ailencc ;  but 
When  they  have  emanated  from  a 
Member  of  the  Government^  it  is 
doably  our  duty  to  hold  them  up  to 
ft  general  reprobatioD.  That  which 
ii  applied  to  one  part  of  the  United 
fljngdom,  may  easily  be  applied  to 
another;  and  there  are  not  many 
stepa  between  the  advancing  of  a 
principle  by  official  men,  and  the  re-> 
dncdon  of  it  into  a  law.  If  proselyti- 
zing, religious  discussion,  the  esta- 
Uianing  of  achoolsy  and  the  circula- 
tm^  of  the  Scriptures,  are  to  be  pro- 
hibited in  Ireland,  how  long  are  they 
to  be  tolerated  in  £ngland  ?  If  the 
Irish  layman  ought  to  be  a  slave,  why 
oog^t  the  Ennish  layman  to  be 
free  ?  If  the  rignts  of  the  Irish  Pro- 
testants are  to  be  attacked,  why  are 
those  of  the  British  ones  to  be  spared  ? 
If  the  Romish  Church  is  to  monopo- 
lise the  elective  franchise  in  Ireland, 
why  not  aUow  it  to  do  the  same 
throughout  the  whole  United  King- 
dom? 

The  Catholic  Question  is,  it  seems, 
to  be  again  in  effect  discussed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  during  the  ses- 
sion :  had  not  this  been  the  case,  we 
ihoiud  not  have  bestowed  on  it  any 
general  notice. 

It  is  a  truth  which  no  man  will 
venture  to  dispute,  that  the  parliamen- 
tary discussion  of  this  Question  adds 
mistily  to  the  divisions  and  distrac- 
tioDS  ot*  Ireland;    that  it  increases 
greatly  the  means  of  the  dema{;ogiics 
and  toeir  newspapers,  for  producing 
mischief;  and  (bat  it  operates  most 
pemieioosly  against  every  thing  that 
IS  attempted  in  (avour  of  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  Irish  people.  When  this 
is  the  ease,  we  will  ask,  not  tlie  Flun- 
ketts  and  Broughams — ^uot  the  [)arty 
Ingots  and  fanatics — ^but  those  parlia- 
mentary advocates  of  the  Catholics, 
whose  advocacy  springs  from  honesty 
and  patriotism,  from  a  disinterested 
anxiety  to  promote  the  interests  of 
both  Ireland  and  Britain,  why  this 
Question  is  to  be  twice  discussed  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  same  scs- 
non?  Whether  these  men  be  Irish, 
Seoilish,  or  English,  we  call  ujMn 
them  to  answer  us. 

Was  not  the  lato  discussion  a  most 

ample  one?    They  will  not  deny  it. 

Were  the  members  present  too  few  in 

number  to  speak  the  sense  of  Uie 
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House  of  Commons  >  They  will  ad- 
mit that  it  took  place  in  the  fhllest 
House  ever  known,  and  that  the  ma- 
jority was  against  them.  Were  the 
majority  and  minority  so  constituted, 
that  the  latter  spoke  the  sense  of  the 
country  ?  They  must  reply  in  the  ne* 
gative. 

The  Whigs  now  make  the  Catholic 
Question  a  leading  party  one ;  upon«it 
they  rest  their  mam  dependence  for 
admission   to  power.     The  minority 
therefore  comprehended  the  whole  en 
the-^.Whig  close   borough   members. 
Half  the  Ministers  now  make  it  a 
leading  party  question,  and  the  mino- 
rity  comprenended  a  large  portion  of 
the  Tory  close  borough  members.  The 
Romish  church  has  practically  con« 
verted  many  of  the  places  of  Irelaod 
which  send  members  to  Parliament  in« 
to  close  boroughs,  and  it  has  now  about 
as  many  such  boroughs  as  either  the 
Whigs  or  the  Tories.    Its  dose  bo- 
rougn  members  were  included  in  the 
minority.     The    minority  was  thus 
composed,  to  a  very  great  extent,  of 
members,  in  the  election  of  whom, 
the  community  had  not  shared ;  and 
who  had  been  chosen  by  individuals 
or  bodies  having  a  deep  personal  or 
party  interest  in  the  question,  distinct 
from  all  public  interests.    The  majo- 
rity comprehended  only  a  part  of  the 
Tory  close  borough  members;  it  eon- 
sisted,  in  the  main,  of  members  re- 
turned by  places  in  which  the  vote 
was  free, — ^in  which  the  sentiments  of 
the  community  could  be  fairly  collect- 
etl  and  embodied  in  the  representative. 
That  the  majority  spoke  tlie  senti- 
ments of  the  vast  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  country,  whether  rank, 
wealth;  intelligence,  integrity,  virtue, 
or  numbers  be  looked  at,  is  undenia- 
ble. 

Why  then  are  we  to  have  this  se- 
cond discussion  ?  Have  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  country  reversed 
their  opinion  ?  lias  any  change  taken 
place  in  the  nature  of  the  question  ? 
Are  the  Catholics  standing  forward 
with  the  oHer  of  securities,  and  with 
proofs  that  they  have  wholly  altered 
their  principles,  feelings, and  conduct? 
No! 

If  it  were  possible,  by  the  combina- 
tion of  the  three  great  borough  inte- 
rests, to  force  a  bill  for  the  removal  of 
the  disabilities  through  both  Houses, 
and  to  extort  for  it  the  Ro^sl  ssaeivX., 
we  will  ask  lYio«e  lo  hAwwi  '^^  %\«&^> 
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whether  nich  a  bill  ought  to  be  pass-  suspends  the  Uws,  redoces  «*».«»• 

ed,  agahist  the  strong  and  decided  opi-  stitution  to  a  nullity,  and  anmhuates 

nion  of  the  immense  majority  of  tne  the  GroyernmenU 

nation  ?  As  odd  uses  have  ktdy  been  You  say  that  Irehmd  is  ooDTQJsed 

made  of  the  term  Faction^  we  will  and  ungoyernable— that  it  is  on  the 

here  define  it    The  petty  minority,  brink  of  rebellion— that  the  P^^^J** 

which>  by  such  an  unnatural  and  un-  tion  of  ite  peace  depends  on  the  Bo- 

constitutional  combination  as  we  have  mish  clergy.    In  this  horrible  stale  of 

described,  makes  the  most  sweeping  things,  what  kind  of  a  GovernmOTt  do 

and  hazardous  changes  in  the  laws  you  give  it?    Is  your  selection  of  m 

and  constitution,  in  direct  opposition  rulers  governed  dt  their  fitness  ftr 

to  the  opinions  of  the  overwhelming  the  discharge  of  their  constitutumsl 

majority— this  minority  is  a  Faction,  functions?     No.    You  select  ▼iol^ 

if  it  be  possible  for  such  a  thing  as  a  party  men^you  select  them  on  the 

faction  to  have  existence.  prindple  that  one-half  shall  be  fieive- 

Granting  that  from  accident,  or  any  ly  opposed  to  the  other,  in  the  party 
other  cause,  tibe  question  might  ble  questions  which  distract  it— yoa  give 
carried  by  a  trifling  majority  in  the  it,  in  reality,  not  rulera,  but  hostile 
JLiOwer  House,  could  it  be  carried  in  party  leaders ;  not  a  Govemmaat  to 
the  House  of  Lends?  Could  the  assent  enforce  the  laws  and  preserve  otdcr> 
of  the  Crown  be  obtained  ?  The  men  but  agitators  to  stir  up  strife  and  in* 
to  whom  we  speak  know  that  the  subordination, 
question  does  not  turn  on  a  small.  How  does  that  monatnras  fhiog 
ehanging  majority  in  the  House  of  work,  which  you  call  the  Irish  Go- 
Lords  ;  they  know  that,  in  thia  House,  vernment  ?  It  measures  everything, 
the  migority  is  great  and  unconquer*  as  it  must  do  from  its  nature,  not  by 
able;  and  that  from  it,  and  other  law  and  fitness,  but  by  party  interests, 
causes,  the  removal  of  the  disabilities  If  its  members  could  discover  an  cvfl, 
is  an  utter  imfjossibilUv.  They  know  or  a  good,  having  no  connexion  with 
that  this  utter  impossibility  is  created,  the  CaUiolic  Question,  they  might  be 
not  by  party  or  Action,  but  by  the  unanimous  respecting  it,  aind  do  their 
full,  fair,  and  proper  working  of  the  duty ;  but,  unhappily,  a  fisfal  ingenue 
constitution.  ity  links  everything  in  Ireland  to  this 

Why  then,  we  say  once  more,  are  Question.    It  the  enfbrcement  of  an 

we  to  have  this  second  discussion  ?  old  law,  or  the  creation  of  a  new  one. 

To  fan  party  Airy  in  Ireland— to  assist  be  called  for,  its  dSbcts  upon  party  in- 

the  demagogues — to  counteract  to  the  terests,  and  not  the  pnldic  weal,  must 

utmost  every  thing  that  may  be  likely  be  looked  at ;  and  if  it  be  found  that  it 

to  yield  to  Ireland  tranquillity  and  be-  would  weaken  one  party  and  strengths 

nefit  ?  That  it  must  do  all  this,  is  de-  en  the  other,  your  Government  goes  to 

xnonstrable.    We  ask  the  men  we  are  loggerheads  with  itself,  and  nothing 

4uldressing,  how  they  can  reconcile  it  can  be  done,  whatever  may  be  the 

with  their  sense  of  duty,  to  attempt  wanu  of  the  community.    Cfr,  if  one* 

what  they  know  to  be  an  utter  impos-  half  of  your  Grovemment  can  gain  the 

'aibility,  when  they  are  certain  that  ascendency  over  the  other,  then  every 

the  attempt  wiU  produce  no  benefit  thing  is  done  with  a  view  to  crush  one 

of  any  kind,  and  will  produce  evils  party,  and  render  the  other  omnipo- 

like  these.  tent,  whatever  the  oonaequenees  Dsy 

Well  might  Mr  G.  Dawson  implore  be  to  the  people  at  Utfge. 

the  House  of  Commons  to  dispose  of  A  Government  properly  constituted, 

the  Question  finally,  in  one  way  or  the  rules  almost  as  much  by  its  mcrsl 

other  1    The  Catholic  Question  ope-  weight  as  by  its  deeds ;  but  the  moisl 


_..  every  ungovernable.    They   ascribe    every 

em>rt  to  better  the  condition  of  the  thing  that  it  does  to  party  and  eorrapt 

.people-4t  tuma  rulers  and  sUtesmen  motives  in  the  one  half  or  the  other, 

into  foola  and  madmen,  and  reverses  Are  the  Uws  enforced,  or  aio  they 

every  principle  of  truth  and  omnmon  auflfered  to  be  idle,  or  are  new  ooei 

veascm,  in  every  thing  reUting  to  Ire-  enacted,  still  the  cry  is,  that  it  is  done 

tand.    In  Oiat  portion  of  the  United  to  fiivour,  or  injure,  a  party.    Each 

iQii^iom,thi8  trebly  aocunedQucstion  party  imagines  that  ita  exeenes  wiU 
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pkue  its  ftknds  in  the  Government ; 
and  thsty  duvogb  the  favour  of  dieee 
friends,  it  may  trample  upon  the  kws 
with  impuni^.  The  misdeeds  of  the 
one  are  connived  at,  and  this  stimu* 
lates  the  other  to  misdeeds^  until  eadl 
endeavours  to  surpass  the  other  in  do* 
ing  the  very  things  that  the  Govern« 
ment  ought  to  punish,  in  order  to 
please  the  Grovemment.  They  do  not 
look  upon  it  as  a  Government,  for  they 
find  in  it  only  partv  leaders.  What 
care  they  fbr  its  professions  of  impar- 
tiality ?  They  know  from  its  words 
and  deeds,  that  it  is  not  impartiaL 
Thcrv  find,  in  the  parliamentary  speech- 
es of  its  divisions,  their  worst  conduct 
palliated  and  defended. 

When  the  Catholic  Question  was 
debated  in  the  House  of  Lords  two 
years  sgo,  your  Lord  Lieutenant  con- 
fided his  proxy  to  the  leading  Catholic 
advocate  in  that  house.  This  advocate 
boasted  of  this  at  a  public  meeting  of 
Cathdics  held  in  London  immediately 
after,  at  which. O'Connel  and  Shia 
were  present,  and  the  most  inflam- 
matory, scurrilous,  and  abominable 
speeches  were  uttered.  We  need  not 
again  describe  the  speech  of  vour  At- 
torney-General for  Ireland  delivered 
in  the  present  Session.  When  the 
people  have  a  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
an  Attorney-General  who  thus  prove 
themselves  to  be  furious  party  zealots, 
hol^  is  it  possible  for  them  to  expect 
impartial  government  ?  How  can  it  be 
expect<^  uat  such  conduct  in  the  ru- 
lars  will  not  stimulate  both  parties  to 
madness? 

Your  two-headed  Whig  and  Tory 
Government  at  home  is  formed  on  the 
same  principle  in  so  far  as  regards 
IrelancL  Everything  that  it  does  re- 
jecting that  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom, must  be  done  with  reference  to 
the  Cathdic  Question,  if  this  question 
be  in  the  least  implicated.  Instead, 
tlierefore,  of  being  a  check  upon,  or 
court  of  appeal  from,  the  Irish  Go* 
vernment,  it  renders  the  powers  of  the 
latter  perfect  for  producing  evils. 
.  Wnat  has  all  this  produced?  A 
specimen  of  mal-govemment  and  mis- 
gpvemment,  whoUy  inimitable;  a  state 
of  society  abounding  with  every  thing 
that  can  make  man  depraved  and 
wretched. 

Here  is  your  Catholic  Association-— 
a  body  which  has  usurped  various  of 
the  liuictions  of  the  Government.  It 
levies  taxes,  abrogates  the  laws,  takes  a 


census,  institutes  law-suit^  oppi 
es  the  people  in  every  imaginable  way, 
and  practically  enacts  laws  which  com* 
pel  one  part  of  the  community  to  ruin, 
starve,  and  banish  the  other.  It  in* 
terfered  with  the  elections  in  tha 
most  unconstitutional  and  scandalous 
manner;  it  not  only  destroyed  the 
freedom  of  the  vote,  but  it  fillM  whola 
districts  with  ejectments,  ruin,  and 
starvation.  It  has  converted  the  Ro- 
mish clergy  into  a  mass  of  nolitical 
agitators  and  incendiaries,  laoouring 
in  every  part  to  produce  disorder  and 
mischief.  It  has  established  a  system 
of  terror  and  proscription  against  all 
who  may  venture  to  oppose  it ;  it  has 
openly  called  itself,  not  only  the  IVff- 
liament,  but  the  Government  of  Ire* 
land;  it  has. openly  asserted  the  re« 
pularly  appointed  Government  to  be 
Its  subordinate,  and  under  its  oontroL 
Need  we  point  to  the  foul  libels— the 
iniquitous  doctrines— the  atrodona 
ftlsehoods— the  flagitious  indtementa 
to  guilt,  turbulence,  and  insubordi* 
nation,  which  it  eternally  circulates 
throughout  Ireland?  You  say  that  Ire- 
land is  convulsed  and  ungovemablc'"- 
that  it  is  on  the  brink  of  rebellion— 
and  you  know  that  it  is  rendered  so 
by  this  Association.  You  know  that 
it  is  this  Association  which  maddens 
the  people,  and  that  they  would  be 
peaceable  and  obedient  were  it  not  in 
existence.    We  say— you  know  it: 

NOT  THE  SMALLEST  DOUBT  DABKBNB 
YOUR  KNOWLEDGE. 

We  ask  you,  if  an  Association  Ilka 
this  was  ever  tolerated  in  any  dvilised 
country.  We  ask  you,  if  such  an  Ab« 
sedation  coidd  exist  in  any  country 
without  being  a  consuming  curse,  and 
without  bringing  upon  sodety  the  ter* 
rible  evils  whidi  cover  Ireland  ?  We 
ask  you,  if  the  most  strained  inter* 
pretation  of  any  prindple  of  the  eon* 
stitution,  law,  right,  privilege,  hones* 
ty,  justice,  or  common  sense,  would 
sanction  the  existence  of  this  Assoda-* 
tion  ?  Lay  your  hands  upon  your 
hearts— aiiswer  before  God  and  your 
countrv — and  your  reply  will  be.  No ! 

Whde  you  tnus  know  that  this  As*  ' 
sedation  commits  aU  these  atrodties  ; 
that  it  places  Ireland  in  such  a  dreadt 
ful  condition ;  that  its  continued  ex* 
istence  wiU  involvelrdand  in'the  hhM 
and  horrors  of  civil  war ;  and  that  its 
existence  is  reprobated  by  every  known 
principle  that  ought  to  govern  human 
action— what  is  your  conduci^    Y^psi 
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not  only  tolemte  this  Aaaodation^  bnt, 
in  effect,  you  sanction  its  guilt,  and 
act  as  its  allies.    If  a  wora  be  said 

'  against  it  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
up  starts  a  host  of  members  like  Mr 
Brougham,  to  protest  that  it  is  a  most 
legal,  constitutional,  and  beneficial 
body,  and  that  it  ought  to  govern  Ire- 
land. The  political  enormities  of  its 
priestly  minions  are  defended  and  eu- 
logised in  Parliament  by  your  Irish 
Attorney-General.  This  Attorney- 
General,  who  is  understood  to  be  the 
organ  of  vour  Lord  Lieutenant,  adfo« 
cates  its  leading  object  in  the  legisla- 
ture, bv  sentiments  worthy  or  the 
worst  of  its  leaders.  Its  leaders  pub- 
licly boast  that  the  Govemment  is  with 
them,  &Tours  them,  and  will  take  no 
steps  against  them.  It  is  aided  by  the 
moral  weight  and  influence  of  the  Go- 
vernment The  conduct  of  half  your 
English  Ministers  tends  to  strengthen 
anoprotect  it,  and  the  other  half  look 
at  it  with  silent  apathy.  While  one 
part  of  the  House  of  Commons  says 
and  does  nothing,  speech  after  speech, 
and  motion  after  motion,  continudly 
emanate  from  the  other  part ;  the 
main  oliject  of  which  is  to  stab  the 
Protestants,  to  infuriate  the  Catholics, 
and  to  encourage  and  aid  tiiis  Asso- 
ciation. From  uie  inaction  of  the  one 
aide,  and  the  proceedings  of  die  other, 
it  is  practically  supported  by  the  Iridi 
Goyemment,  the  British  Goyemment, 
and  the  House  of  Commons. 

Now,  why  do  you  suffer  an  Asso-^ 
ciation  like  Uiia  to  exist  ?  Do  you  tell 
usthatitlsunconouerable?  We  know 
better ;  we  know  tnat  the  Constitution 
is  not  so  imperfect ;  we  know  that  the 
migiht  of  the  law  oould  strike  it  to  the 
dust  in  an  instant.  Do  you  teU  us  that 
it  is  roared  because  it  assists  whatyou 

^  call  Cathdic  Emancipation  ?  Why 
cannot  this  be  carried  r  Not  because 
ihe  King,  the  Ministry,  or  party  is 
agafant  it ;  but  because  the  indepen- 
dent, legal,  and  constitutional  nujo* 
rity  in  Fizliament,  and  the.  country, 

rme  it ;  because  It  is  reftued  1^ 
only  power  known  to  die  consti- 
tution and  laws  that  could  grant  it 
Because,  therelbre,  you  cannot  csrry 
this  measure  by  lawful  means,  you 
would  carry  it  by  the  destruction  of 
law  ;  because  you  cftnnot  carry  it  by  a 
parliamentary  minority,  you  would 
carry  it  by  an  Irish  rebdlion ;  you 
wmud  make  a  gigantic  change  in  the 
UwM,  uid  ConstitutioD,  by  ttamvUn^ 


both  under  your  feet;  yon  maid 
emancipate  me  Irish  Oatholiei  by 
sooumng  and  ruining  Irdaod.  Bur 
you  know  that  the  Aasoeiation,  i»r 
stead  of  aiding,  is  the  worst  enemy  of 
Emancipation ;  you  know  that  it,  aad 
the  Romish  clergy,  drew,  and  exposed 
to  the  gase  of  me  world,  that  hideona 
picture  of  the  present  doctrinea  and 
practice  of  Catholidnn,  whidi  tuned 
the  Dissenters  against  the  Cadiolies, 
and  made  the  nation  unanimona,  al« 
most  to  a  man,  in  defending  the  dis» 
abilities. 

Why,  then,  do  you  suffer  this  Asso- 
ciation to  exist  ?  The  true  reason  is, 
its  suppression  would  injure  the  filthy 
personal  and  paltry  interests  of  some 
of  your  public  men  and  factions.  Bop- 
press  it,  and  yon  annihilate  half  of 
eadi  of  your  two  Goyemmenta.  An 
attempt  to  suj^iress  it  would  atrip  ya« 
rious  members  of  botfaof  popolarityi— 
Whig  and  Cathdie  supporters  -the 
fayour  of  that  proprietor  of  a  thou- 
sand-and-one  dose  ooroughs,  the  Ht^ 
mish  Church— and  place  and  pqirer. 
Were  it  suppressed,  the  modt  patriols 
and  liberals  of  Parliament  eoold  do 
longer  dilate  on  the  turbulence  and  dia* 
affection  of  Ireland,  and  threaten  you 
with  an  Irish  war,  fbr  not  aeatteriqg  to 
tiie  winds  the  righto  and  Ubertlei  of 
Britain.  Things  are  in  that  portentons 
situation,  that  upon  its  exiatenoe  ^ 
pends  tile  existence  of  your  Ministry. 
Place  must  be  preseryed— popobrirr 
must  be  preseryed-^party  weapons  ana 
power  must  be  prcscr  yea— themes  of 
oedamation  mustbe  preseryed ;  tlioai^ 
the  price  be  the  tears  and  anflbingsof 
millions,  the  distress  and  ndn  of  a 
whole  people  1 

Remoye  the  cause,  or  shed  no  moie 
crocodile  tears  oyer  the  eflbeto  ;  enA 
the  Association,  or  cease  the  miaaaUs 
mockery  of  lamenting  oyer  the  oiitn(g» 
and  diaafibction  it  produoea. 

The  Romish  der]^  act  aa  the  no* 
nials  of  this  Association  tfazoorimii 
Irdand.  Yon  are  acquainted  i^^lhe 
gigantic  means  of  manny  idrich  tiiey 
possess,  and  with  tne  tremendous  au- 
thority which  they  exerdae  oyer  At 
body  of  the  people.  They  extort  mox 
ney  for  it  from  their  flodca,  to  be  q>" 
plied  to  the  most  pemidoua  uses :  thcf 
circulate  for  it  the  most  yrickea  and 
balefulpolitical  doctrinea  in  eveiyho* 
yd.  They  interfered  at  dus  dectkiBS 
in  a  manner  that  yiolated  all  Ae  priD" 
dalles  which  haye  hitherto  becnlidil 
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■  the  batie  of  your  ccMwdtutkm 
b*tiet;  they  not  only  deprived 
leetor  of  his  right,  but  filled 
districts  with  ruin,  distress, 
and  outrage.  They  are  occupy- 

0  irst  rank  in  political  faction, 
nj^oying  their  religious  autho- 

1  vromotiogthe  most  destructive 
■1  objects. 

Mt  is  your  conduct?    Do  you 
them  bsck  to  their  religious  do- 
Do  you  throw  your  shield  over 
lay*  victims,  and  protect  the  con- 
on^  and  the  rights  of  the  sub- 
Ehun  their  scandalous  usurpa- 
Do  you  raise  a  bulwark  be« 
tliein,  and  the  existence  of  re- 

I  the  weal  of  society,  the  peace, 
rt,  and  political  fmdom  of  the 
»?  No.  One  part  of  your  Irish 
nmentdefendsandeulogiseswhat 
le,  and  the  other  part  is  silent ; 
■ding  part  of  your  English  Go- 
lent  dciends  them,  and  the  other 
a  mute  and  motionless.  Your 
Governments  in  eflfect  support 

A  solitary  member  of  your  Par« 
It  perhaps  raises  his  voice  against 
nrooeedmgs,  but,  as  a  whole, 
Parliament  looks  on  vrith  ap* 
bi|[nlence. 

t  will  now  put  to  you  these  que&« 
Is  not  this  conduct  of  the  Bo* 
clergy  reprobated  by,  and  de« 
Ite  to,  rehgion  ?  Is  it  not  prohi* 
by  the  whole  spirit  and  practice 
ir  eonstitution  ?  Does  it  not  ope* 

II  die  most  fatal  manner,  upon 
orals,  peace,  and  general  inte- 
if  the  people  ?  Does  it  not  teach 
Bople  to  trample  upon  the  laws, 
o^ise  their  civil  nuers  ?  Would 
;  produce  the  most  intolerable 
in  any  country  whatever  ?  You 
t^-you  dare  not—reply  in  the 
Lve. 

ly,  then,  do  you  not  do  your 
and  apply  a  remedy  ?  Because 
«dd  weaken  one  side  on  the 
He  Question — ^because,  in  your 
bed  party  broib,  it  would  alter 
lances  of  defeat  and  victory— >be« 
it  would  bring  the  jarring  parts 
ir  two  Governments  into  conflict, 
raae  them  to  destroy  each  other 
auae  it  would  deprive  a  doien 
^o  of  official  men  of  place  and 
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or  system  of  manufacturing  free- 
ra  in  Ireland,  is  admitted  by  all 
tfr  be  a  prolific  source  of  penury, 
m,  guilt,  and  wrctchednesi^  Its 
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production  of  these  is  now  inereased 
tenfold  by  the  political  despotism  of 
the  priests.    That  it  stands  upon  a 
principle  false,  pernicious,  and  at  va« 
riance  with  the  spirit  of  your  oonsti* 
tution— that  it  strips  the  aristoeracy 
of  its  proper  influence— -that  it  gives  a 
most  dangerous  pcnrtion  of  ])Mitical 
power  to  the  Catholic  Association  and 
priesthood,  and  enables  them  to  de* 
stroy  the  relations  of  society— -and 
that  it  causes  the  Romish  Church  to 
be,  beyond  all  comparison,  the  moat 
mighty  political  corporation  in  the 
United  Kingdom— enables  it  to  select 
and  control  a  large  number  d  your 
parliamentary    representatives— and 
arms  it  vrith  power  alike  gigantic,  un« 
constitutional,  and  mischievous;— are 
things  which  are  above  question.  You 
KNOW  that  their  truth  is  unassailable. 
Why,  then,  do  you  wlumper,  and 
whine,  and  groan  over  thb,  and  still 
leave  it  unmcdested?  Why  do  you 
trumpet  forth  its  terrible  consequent 
ces,  and  still  not  stir  a  finger  to  pro* 
vent  them?  Because^  ftnoodi,  the 
Catholics  will  not  have  the  83rstem  al« 
tered.    Do  ihej  then  deny  that  it  ia 
a  plague  to  sodetv?  No,  they  dis* 
tincdv  admit  it,  but  its  alteration 
would  diminish  their  election  hdtxL* 
ence.  An  evil,  then,  of  tibe  first  mag* 
nitude— an  evil  yielding  sudi  Ihuta 
^-an  evU  which  threatens  ultimatdy 
to  lay  your  Church,  Constitution,  uid 
everything  dear  to  you,  in  ruins,  ia 
not  to  be  touched,  test  the  election- 
influence  of  the  Catholics  should  be 
narrowed!  Have  you  no  other  rea- 
sons ?  Yes.  If  you  do  your  dntj,  you 
derange  your  party-matters  on  the  Ca* 
tholic  Question — ^you  destroy  the  Ca« 
binet  1^  intestine  war— yon  upset 
your  two  Crovemments.    Duty !  No, 
no ;  where  personal  and  party  profit 
are  at  stake,  who  can  think  of  duty  ? 
That  the  mass  of  the  people  of  mm 
land  axe  barbarou^  ignorant,  super* 
stitious,  and  fanatical,  is  umvernlly 
acknowledged.  That  their  being  thus, 
fills  Irdand  with  vice  and  crime,  and 
contributes  materially  to  render  the 
Association  and  priesthood  what  they 
are,  is  ahke  undeniable.  You  know, 
tiiat  the  efficient  remedy— and  the 
only  remedy — ^for  this,  is  proper  rdi- 
gious  and  moral  instruction;    Do  you 
give  it  ?  No ;  you  do  your  utmost  to 
prevent  it  ftom  being  given.    Your 
constitution  and  laws  expressly  com- 
mand your  clergy  to  dii^eiMii^Vi> 
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your  Irish  Government^  as  far  as  it 
can,  prohibits  them  fh>m  using  the 
only  effectual  means.  What  is  this 
Reformation  in  reality  ?  It  is  the  re« 
formation,  not  only  of  the  opinions, 
but  of  the  actions  of  the  people ;  it  is 
the  conversion  of  the  people  to  moral- 
ity, loyalty,  obedience  to  law,  and 
peace ;  it  is  the  overthrowing  of  the 

Sower  of  the  Associatiou  and  priest- 
ood ;  it  is  the  extending  to  Ireland 
of  the  operation  of  your  constitution 
and  laws ;  it  is  the  changing  of  the 
Union  from  an  empty  name  into  a 
real  and  solid  substance.  You  know 
this  to  be  indisputable.  Yet  this  Re- 
formation is  virulently  attacked  by  a 
Member  of  the  Irish  Government,  va- 
rious members  of  Parliament,  and  the 
instruments  of  some  of  your  factions. 
The  attempts  to  make  proselytes  from 
Catholicism  are  spoken  of,  by  your 
two  Governments  and  Parliament,  as 
though  they  were  unpardonably  crimi- 
naL  Yourofficial  men  resort  to  the  spi* 
rit  of  £a8tem  despotism,  if  they  cannot 
yet  introduce  the  practice ;  and  they 
pronounce  a  whisper  against  the  Ro- 
mish Church  to  be  an  offence,  and  tor- 
ture into  guilt  the  exercise  of  the  dear- 
est rights  on  the  part  of  the  Protest- 
ants. What  causes  these  monstrous 
proceedings  ?  The  support  of  the  Ca- 
tholics mvuit  not  be  lost — that  enormous 
boroughmonger,  the  Romish  Church, 
roust  be  protected,  and  protected  too 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  its  own 
doctrines  and  spirit,  lest  its  parlia- 
mentary votes  snould  be  withdrawn 
—the  balance  on  the  Catholic  Ques- 
tion must  be  kept  from  change — your 
Ministers  must  retain  their  places. 

You  dUtinctly  see  these  various  evils 
—YOU  OWN  them  to  be  evils  so  im- 
mense, that  they  blast  all  the  interests 
of  Ireland,  and  grievously  injure  those 
of  the  empire.    While  you  do  this, 
YOU  KNOW  that  your  whole  conduct 
must  enlarge  them,  and  is  enlarging 
them,  to  tne  utmost.    You  know, 
that  the  direct  tendency  of  this  con- 
duct is  to  teach  the  Catuolics  to  scorn 
the  laws,  to  place  them  above  the 
laws,  to  render  them  ungovernable, 
and  to  incite  them  not  only  to  op- 
press, but  to  exterminate,  the  I^o« 
testants.    You  know,  that  it  is  this 
conduct  which  has  rendered  the  Ca« 
tholics  80  mighty  and  so  turbulent. 
You  KNOW,  that  this  conduct  adds 
immensely  to  the  power  of  the  Catho- 
lic ABBoaa^on  tod  priesthood— in« 


cites  them  to  every  kind  of  tynuniy 
and  usurpation — ^feeds  andexteodstM 
bad  feelings  and  conduct  of  the  people 
— ^and  renders  the  Romish  Churdi  al- 
most omnipotent  in  everything,  whe- 
ther the  pcMDple,  the  laws,  or  the  Go- 
vernment be  looked  at.  You  know, 
that  this  conduct  is  strengthening  a 
religion  which  has  the  most  baloul 
effects  on  the  interest  of  the  indiri- 
dual  and  the  community  in  every  na- 
tion in  which  it  flourisnes— and  that 
it  is  rendering  invulnerable  a  gigantic 

Eower  in  the  United  Kingdom,  whidi 
as  made  an  alarming  inroad  on  the 
freedom  of  your  House  of  Commons, 
which  openly  prohibits  the  exerdse  of 
some  of  the  most  important  of  the 
rights  of  the  subject,  which  calls  aloud 
for  the  destruction  of  the  ecdeaiasti- 
cal  part  of  the  constitution,  and  which 
carries  on  an  eternal  war  against  aD  the 
elements  of  civil  and  reUgious  free- 
dom. You  KNOW  that  you  nave  made 
this  power  so  mighty  already,  that  it 
bends,  controls,  and  dictates  to  your 
Irish  Government — causes  your  Eng- 
lish Government  to  tremble  and  crouoi 
before  it— and  awes,  dirides,  and  in- 
fluences your  Legislature. 

A  specimen  of  misrule,  so  finished 
in  all  Its  parts,  and  so  incessant  and 
comprehensive  in  its  operation,  cannot 
be  found  in  the  whole  circle  of  histo- 
ry. Speak  of  the  tyranny  of  an  aboo- 
lute  Monarch !  Compared  vrith  this  in 
nature,  it  would  be  the  perfection  of 
government ;— compared  vrith  this  in 
conseouences,  it  would  fill  Ireland 
with  blessings.  Look  at  the  millions 
whom  this  is  now  overwhelming  with 
misery — ^look  at  the  terrible  future  it 
is  creating,  not  only  for  Ireland,  but 
for  £ng]and,  and  the  whole  empire* 
look  at  what  it  is  doing  to  the  present 
generation,  and  preparing  for  poste- 
rity, and  then  answer  us,  whedier 
there  be  anything  in  the  whole  ran^e 
of  guilt  which  it  does  not  compreh^i 
or  anything  in  the  whole  range  of 
punishment  which  it  dots  not  de- 
serve? 

If  the  interests  of  the  FrotestanU 
be  below  your  notice,  are  you  benefit- 
ting the  Catholics?  You  are  bene6t- 
ting  the  priests,  the  demagogues,  and 
the  aristocracy ;  but  you  are  grinding 
the  great  bocly  to  powder.  You  are 
benefitting  a  few  hundreds,  by  giring 
them  what  they  have  no  right  to,  but 
you  are  robbing  as  many  millions  of 
every  thing  they  ought  to 


The  Citiholic  Question. 


I  benefit  the  poor  Catholic,  by 
flg  him  of  schools  and  Uic  Scrip- 
hf  Btripping  him  of  all  liberty 
SWnt  and  deed  in  religious 
1^  by  making  his  priest  the  ty« 
his  thoughts  and  actions^  and 
Off  away  the  only  means  that 
lole  him  to  escape  from  his  s]a« 
Do  you  benefit  him  by  8ub« 
him  to  the  extortions  of  the 
lion,  and  the  eiectments  of  his 
d?  Do  you  benefit  him  by 
g  him  to  despise  and  violate 
riy— -by  giving  him  the  worst 
I  andf  habits, — ^by  bringing 
ider  the  operation  of  the  In<- 
km  Act,  and  goading  him  to 
a  of  the  felon  or  rebel  ?  Do 
lefit  him,  by  planting  him  on 
toe-garden  to  starve, — ^by  in* 
:  liim  in  war  with  his  landlord, 
ringing  him  and  his  family  to 
d  hunger?    Do  tou  benefit 

IT    SUaaOUNDINO    HIM    WITH 

CONCEIVABLE     THING    THAT 

kKB  HIM  A  BIGOT,  A  FANATIC, 

iOMf    A    BEGGAR,  A  CRIMINAL, 

TRAITOR?  Look  amidst  the 
Gt  to  ascertain  the  effects  of 
Boefits,  but  look  beyond  the 
Nid  and  the  Association.  Look 
iiass — at  the  whole  of  the  Ca« 
except  a  mere  handful— and 
n  then  be  convinced,  that  if 
di  to  curse  them  with  every- 
lift  can  be  a  curse  to  man,  wo« 
id  child,  you  have  nothing  to 
to  persevere  in  your  present 
*    • 

a  escpect  that  you  are  prepa- 
riumph  for  what  you  call  Ca* 
Mancipation,  ought  you  to 
md  sacrifice  the  body  of  the 
es  in  this  manner,  to  obtain 
m  only  benefit  a  few  indivi- 
But  YOU  KNOW  that  you  are 
hat  is  exactly  calculated  to  de« 
h  Emancipation.  You  know 
1  aiae  rendering  every  objection 
urged  against  it  unanswerable, 
fou  are  causing  the  British  peo« 
e  still  more  unanimous  and  de- 
I  their  opposition  to  it,  and  that 

>  strengthening  that  power  in 
],   which  would  crush  ycffit 

Cabinet  to  atoms,  should  it  be 

>  be  forced  through  the  Legis* 
Tou  are  therefore  in  reslity 

sourging   and   sacrificing  the 
the  Catholics,  merely  to  ren« 
•ndpation  an  impossibility. 
ting  that  you  could  carry  your 
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object,  yon  dught,  if  you  be  not  the 
enemies  of  the  Church,  the  Constita* 
tion,  and  popular  rights  and  liberties, 
to  draw  round  them  every  practicable 
security.     You  cannot  &bricate  any 
security  in  the  shape  of  law  and  re« 
stricUon,  that  would  be  worth  a  puff 
of  smoke.    You  seek  to  destroy  the 
only  effectual  securities  of  this  kind 
that  could  be  formed;  and  the pro« 
per  qualification  of  the  Cadiolics  for 
the  exercise  of  power,  would  be  the 
only  security  you  could  replace  them 
with.    Tousbould  divest  the  Catho* 
lies  of  pernicious  principles  and  feel- 
ings,— subject  them  to  the  rules  Uiat 
govern   your  party  conflicts, — teach 
them  to  obey  tne  laws,  and  to  respect 
the  rights  of  others,--destroy  the  re« 
ligi(^  despotism  that  cements  them 
tether,  and  exercises  over  them  irre« 
sistible  authority, — strip  them  of  all 
improper  election   control,— «id  di* 
vide  and  weaken  them  to  Uie  utmost. 
Instead  of  this,  you  are  labouring 
with   an  your   might  to  disqualify 
them  utterly.    You  are  filling  them 
with  everything  that  can  make  them 
dangerous,— you  have  rendered  them 
lawless,— you  have  exalted  them  from 
subjects  into  rulers,  for  they  govern^ 
far  more  than  they  are  governed  by, 
your  two  Governments, — and  you  are 
straining  every  nerve  to  make  uiem  as 
unanimous,  as  numerou8,as  subservient 
to  their  Church,  as  potent  in  election 
influence,  and  as  invincible  as  possi- 
ble.   You  leave  nothing  undone,  that 
is  calculated  to  stimulate  them  to  make 
the  very  worst  uses  of  political  power, 
and  to  enable  them  to  produce  with 
it  the  very.utmost  measure  of  nationa] 
injury  and  calamity. 
If  you  could  carrv  your  Emancipation, 
what  benefit  would  it  yield  to  Ireland  ? 
Would  the    Catholic   dose-borough 
members  of  that  overgrown  borough- 
monger,  the  Romish  Church,  be  the 
astoundinff  magicians  to  remove  Ire- 
land's evus?    Cannot  you  be  made 
statesmen,  until  the  O  Connels,  and 
Shiels  are  put  into  your  House  of  Com- 
mons to  repeat  to  you  Bishop  Doyle's 
lessons  ?  You  say  that  your  nostrum 
will  give  peace  to  Ireland, — ^where  are 
your  proofs  ?  You  know  that  Eman- 
cipation is  only  one  of  the  many  ob- 
jects   of  the  Catholics,— that  their 
thirst  for  political  power  is  so  great, 
that  they  will  keep  their  boay  in 
wretche&ess,  rather  than  haaard  the 
loss  of  a  particle  of  their  election  in- 
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The  Catholic  Quesiton- 


CMay, 


fluencc, — that  for  the  sake  of  such* 

Sower,  they  nrc  clamouring  for  the 
estruction  of  the  Protestant  corpora- 
tions, — and  that  they  proclaim,  they 
T^ill  endeavour  incessantly  to  despoil 
and  overthrow  the  Estahlisned  Church, 
and  to  annihilate  the  influence  of  the 
Protestants  to  tlie  utmost.  You  know 
that  the  Protestants  and  the  Catholics 
must  be,  in  the  nature  of  things,  two 
distinct  rival  political  bodies, — that 
the  working  of  your  constitution  must 
hourly  place  before  them  objects  to 
contend  for, — ^and  that  they  must  be 
kept  in  everlasting  contention.  You 
know  all  this,  and  still  you  pretend 
that  Emancipation  would  produce  har« 
mony  !  Poor  England,  to  have  fallen 
to  the  degradation  of  being  compelled 
to  listen  to  you !  You  know  in  voua 
QEART8  that  Emancipation  would  yield 
scarcely  any  benefit  in  respect  of  peace, 
and  that  it  would  aggravate,  and  not 
mitigate,  Ireland's  leading  evils. 

When  you  know  this,  and  when 
YOU  KNOW  that  Emancipation  is  an 
utter  impossibility,  why  do  you  not 
attempt  to  remove  Ireland's  guilt  and 
misery  ?  Does  it  follow,  that  because 
you  cannot  carry  your  measure,  the 
Association  ought  to  plunge  Ireland 
into  rebellion  ?  Does  it  follow,  that 
because  you  cannot  carry  it,  the  priests 
ought  to  be  converted  into  political  in« 
cendiarics  ?  Does  it  follow,  tnat because 
you  cannot  carry  it,  all  proper  instruc* 
tion  ought  to  bewitbheld  from  the  peo- 
ple ?  Does  it  follow,  that  because  you 
cannot  carry  it,  society  ought  to  be 
compelled  to  stab,  and  torture,  and 
destroy  itself?  Does  it  follow,  that 
because  you  cannot  carry  it,  the  laws 
ought  to  be  trampled  on,  the  most  de- 
structive guilt  ought  to  be  tolerated, 
the  most  crying  evils  ought  to  be 
spared,  and  six  or  seven  millions  of 
people  to  be  scoui^ed  by  every  thing 
that  can  be  a  scourge  to  the  human 
race  ?  If  there  be  one  man  left  in 
your  English  Cabinet,  who  is  yet  Eng- 
lish in  blood  an<l  soul — who  yet  feels 
the  old  English  leaven  working  within 
bim— who  can  yet  find  anything  to 
love  in  old  English  feeling — and  who 
can  yet  think  that  there  is  truth  in 
old  English  principle  and  common 
sense,— to  that  man  we  put  the  ques- 
tions. We  ask  that  man,  what  natu- 
ral connexion  there  is  between  the 
evils  we  have  named,  and  the  Catholic 
Question  ?   and  why  nothing  is  done 


for  Ireland's  benefit,  because  this  ac- 
cursed Question  is  agitated  ? 

By  merging  everything  connected 
with  Ireland  in  this  Question,  you 
convert  every  man,  woman  md  cmld, 
of  that  unhappy  island,  into  furkms 
party  zealots ;  and  you  render  the 
Irish  Members  of  Parlianent  the  banc 
of  their  country.  Of  nothing  can  an 
Irishman  think  or  speak,  save  the  Ca- 
tholic Question.  An  Irish  Member 
cannot  deliver  a  speech,  but  it  most 
be  based  upon  it ;  if  he  makes  a  mo- 
tion respecting  the  laws,  the  admini- 
stration of  the  laws,  local  improve- 
ments, the  poor-rates,  the  regolatian 
of  the  butter-trade,  the  maldng  of  a 
road,  or  any  other  matter,  still,  every 
sentence  must  refer  to,  and  his  whole 
drift  must  be  the  suppcnrt  of,  one  side 
or  the  other  of  the  Catholic  QuestioD. 
This  baleful  party  spirit  in  the  Irish 
Members,  causes  tnem  to  disregard  all 
the  real  interests  of  their  oottntry; 
and  makes  them  purveyors  of  party 
rancour,  and  agents  of  crime  and  mi- 
sery. 

Your  Free-trade  measures  bear  ten 
thousand  times  more  powerfully  on 
the  interests  of  the  Irish  people,  than 
the  Catholic  Question.  By  these  mei- 
sures  you  are  destroying  Ireland's 
market — stripping  it  of  its  last  frag- 
ments of  property— taking  from  the 
mass  of  its  inhabitants  the  last  morsel 
of  food,  and  tatters  of  raimsot,— and 
pouring  into  its  cup  the  last  drop  of 
Dittemess.  What  nave  your  Irish 
Members  done  touching;,  these  mea- 
sures? They  have  uproariously  ap- 
plauded, or  silently  acquiesced.  Things 
tike  these,  affecting  the  vital  interests 
of  Ireland,  and  having  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Catholic  Question, were  diore 
their  comprehension,  and  below  their 
notice.  They  are  the  gladiators  of  this 
Question,  but  not  the  guardiaai  of 
Ireland's  weal. 

If  vou  wish  to  do  your  ^uij,  turn 
your  backs  on  mock  philosophers  and 
mountebanks,  and  apply  for  advice  to 
common  reason.  Once  more  convince 
yourselves  that  two  and  two  make 
four ;  that  ice  will  not  yield  flame : 
that  a  whale  is  not  a  lump  of  sugar- 
candy;  that  to  rob  a  man  will  not 
mend  his  fortune ;  and  that  to  cat  off 
a  man's  head  will  not  better  his  hcalUi* 
Once  more  convince  yourselves  of  ttsi^ 
and  act  accordingly. 

(i'lve  to  Ireland  a  tiJianimous  Govern* 
U 
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Mifttt;  aOofcmneBtooiiiistingof  men 
tfewiiig  th*  Cfttbolie  Quef tion  in  its 
Jan  light.  Mid  ■tudioosly  abstaining 
nomattiiiterferenoewithit  Letthese 
mm'nemt  utter  a  word  in  Parliament 
ree{ieetiBg  it  Let  them  be  practical 
men  in  every  sense  of  the  word ;  men 
hsrgAj  acquainted  with  real  life ;  men 
posssMig  great  powers  of  obserTs- 
tioDy  ana  yery  solid  judgment ;  men 
known  to  the  world  to  be  of  stem  in- 
dependence, spotless  honesty,  unbends 
ing  firmness,  daantless  courage,  deter- 
nined  decision,  and  sleepless  activity 
iiidperseirerance. 

The  Very  appointment  of  such  a  Oo- 
^remment  would  do.  wonders.  The 
whole  people  would  know  that  they 
IumI  got  a  Government  in  reality  ;  that 
Ikeyliad  got  mlers  incapable  of  being 
liiassed  or  intimidated,  and  determined 
to  do  their  duty,  without  looking  at 
persons  or  parties. 

Let  this  Government  be  scrupulous* 
ly  guided  in  every  thing  by  tne  oon- 
atituticHi  and  laws,  looking  at  both 
their  letter  and  sptrit  Let  it  separate 
the  CathoKe  Question  from  its  every 
thought  and  deed ;  and  examine  the 
evils  of  Ireland  in  detail,  without  re- 
membering that  there  is  such  a  Ques- 
tion. Let  it  rule  in  Ireland  exactly 
•8  it  would  rule  in  England ;  wher- 
ever it  may  find  guilt,  let  it  punish 
it— wherever  it  may  find  a  want,  let 
it  supply  it — wherever  it  may  find  an 
evil«  let  it  remove  it — whatever  may 
be  good,  let  it  nurture  and  protect  it* 

Let  this  Government,  in  the  first 
moment,  establish  the  perfect  sove- 
reignty of  the  constitution  and  laws. 
Let  it  eonvinoe  the  Catholics  that  thev 
aihdl  not  be  lawless — ^that  they  shall 
be  kept  in  their  place  as  subjects — 
that  the^  diall  not  sport  with  the 
rights  01  others,  and  ruin  Ireland, 
merdy  because  the  Legislature  will 
not  submit  to  their  dictation.  I<et  it 
teadi  them  the  duties  of  the  subject-*-* 
acquaint  diem  with  the  constitutional 
doctrine  of  qualification — and  assure 
them  that  they  must  deserve  before 
they  can  obtain ;  that  they  must  learn 
to  obey  before  Uiey  can  be  permitted 
to  govern.  If  it  find  that  the  Asso- 
ciation is  a  curse  to  Ireland,  let  it 
emsh  it,  without  reference  to  the  Ca* 
tholic  Question.  If  it  find  that  the 
priests  ought  to  be  driven  from  the 
field  of  pditics,  let  it  so  drive  them 
without  rAerenee  to  the  CathoUe 
Question.  If  it  find  that  the  good  of 
Vol,  XXI. 
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Irebnd  calls  fcr  the  aanaiiktioii  of 
the  fictitious  freeholders,  let  it  anni- 
hilate them  without  reference  to  the 
Catholic  Question.  Let  it  bring  for- 
ward its  measures  boldly  and  diiSiDct* 
1^  upon  their  own  merits ;  and  con* 
vince  the  whole  Irish  people,  that  in 
Ireland,  as  in  England,  toe  interests 
of  the  community  and  the  empire 
shall  not  be  sacrimsed  to  the  interests 
of  party  and  faction. 

Let  this  Government  encourage  the 
establishing  of  schools,  the  dreuUting 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  every  thing  cal- 
culated to  give  to  the  people  sound 
religious  and  moral  instruction.  While 
it  must  carefully  abstain  from  every 
thing  that  could  fairly  and  justly  be 
called  an  attempt  to  make  proselytes, . 
let  it  not  be  deterred  from  doing  its 
duty,  by  the  outcry  that  it  is  prose* 
Ij^tizing.  Let  it  convince  the  Catho* 
hcs  that  the  public  meetings,  and  other 
proceedings  of  the  religious  Societies, 
are  sanctioned  bv  law  and  right,  and 
shall  be  protectea  in  either  Protestsnta 
or  Catholics ;  and  let  it  convince  them 
further,  that  Catholicism  shall  not  be 
defend^  by  other  than  lawful  and 
constitutional  means.  Let  it  provide 
the  Established  Church  with  minis*- 
ters  duly  fitted,  in  every  way,  for  the 
discharge  of  their  dutv. 

Instead  of  setting  tne  nobility  and 
gentrv  by  the  ears,  and  driving  them 
out  of  Ireland  by  the  Catholic  Ques- 
tion, let  it  lead  them  to  separate  this 
Question  fhmi  things  having  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  and  combine  then!  in 
efforts  to  remove  Ireland's  real  evils. 
Let  it  do  the  same  touching  the 
Irish  members.  By  fixing  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  whole  people  upon  the  real, 

I  practical,  substantial  interests  of  Ire* 
and,  it  will  bring  party  s^t  and 
strife  within  harm&ss  limits. 

With  regard  to  the  Catholics,  this 
GoTemment  must  look  beyond  the 
Aristocracy,  the  Priesthood,  and  the 
Association.  It  must  look  at  the  vast 
body.  It  must  detach  the  mass  of 
the  Catholics  from  their  tyrants,  and 
convince  them  that  it  is  doing  its  nU 
most  for  Ihe  promotion  of  their  bcit 
interests. 

Would  a  Government  like  this  re> 
tard,  and  render  hopeless,  £maneipa>i 
tion  ?  No,  it  would  render  it  practi- 
cable, and  hasten  it.  This  would  be 
the  Government  to  qualifjr  the  Catho** 
lies  for  the  exercise  of  power,  tA  v 
move  the  fean  %tA  tf^r^ods^sso^^^ 
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Ftotestanto,  and  to  eirry  Emuicipa- 
tion.  The  most  fatal  enemy  that 
Emancipation  now  has,  is  the  existing 
Irish  Goverament  So  long  as  Ireland 
shall  be  governed  as  it  now  is,  so  long 
the  removal  of  the  disabilities  will 
be  an  impossibility. 

Give  to  Ireland  such  a  Government 
as  we  recommend  ;  and  give  to  Eng- 
land a  Grovemment  to  act  with^  and 
support  it. 

To  refhte  us  is  out  of  your  power, 
for  you  have  taken  ground  sterile  as 
the  flint,  in  every  tmng  bearing  the 
shape  of  reply  and  refutation.  You 
mav  get  into  a  towering  passion,  and 
call  us  bigots  and  ultras ;  and  we  shall 
only  laugh  at  your  impotence.  Speak 
of  bigotry — what  is  tne  bigotry  you 
are  defending  in  Ireland  ?  Speak  of 
ultraism — what  is  the  ultraism  of 
i?hich  Mr  Plunkett  furnished  so  ex« 
quisite  a  specimen  ?  We  are  not  put- 
ting forth  our  own  inventions ;  we 
■re  repeating  the  principles  of  the 
great  men  who  conducted  your  empire 
to  everything  that  could  adorn  and 
benefit  it ;  and  we  shall  not  exchange 
them  for  th^  principles  of  those  who 
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are  conducting  it  to  every  thing  that 
can  degrade  and  ruin  it.  You  aie 
already  writhing  under  the  moat  ter- 
rible proofs  that  what  you  call  bi-^ 
potry  and  ultraism,  is  truth  and  wis- 
dom ;  and  the  hour  is  at  hand  when 
your  mock  philosophy,  and  crack- 
brained  liberalism  will  be  buried  un- 
der the  scorn  and  execrations  of  the 
whole  empire. 

You  may  go  on,  but  it  will  only  be 
for  twelve  months  longer.  Your  two 
Governments  are  separated  from,  and 
opposed  to,  the  nation ;  the  ground 
already  shakes  under  them  ;  it  is  that 
unconstitutional,  monstrous,  and  de- 
testable combination  of  the  three  great 
borough  interests.  Catholic,  .\¥hig, 
and  Tory,  which  idone  prevents  them 
from  being  expelled  from  Parliament 
The  working  of  your  new  systems  in 
BriUin  and  Ireland,  will,  however, 
speedily  enable  the  country  to  tri- 
umph, even  over  this  combination; 
and  before  another  year  shall  pass 
away,  these  systems  will  be  reversed, 
^or  your  British  and  Irish  Ministers 
will  cease  to  have  official  existence. 


SIERRA  LfiONE.— CIVILIZATION  OF  AFRICA. 

To  R.  W.  Hay,  Esq. 
LetteA  III. 


Sir,—- Permit  me  once  more,  and 
probably  for  the  last  time,  to  draw 
your  attention  to  that  worthless  settle- 
ment. Sierra  Leone,  and  to  the  still 
more  important  subject,  the  civiliza- 
tion of  Africa.* 

Sierra  Leone^  and  the  system  ci 
which  it  is  the  centre,  have  m  reality 
hitherto  been  the  bane  of  African  oi- 
▼ilization.  The  total  failure  of  every 
olgect  had  in  view  by  the  establish- 
^nent,  or  anticipated  from  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  place,  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  deception  played  off  upon  this 
oountry  in  everything  which  cuncema 
it»  have  been  brought  before  the  pub- 
Be  from  authority  which  cannot  be 
contradicted.    The  boldest  sophistry 


will  scarcely  attempt  to  comlMt  the 
statements  made,  or  to  fritter  away 
the  facts  advanced. 

The  principal  objects  for  which  the 
settlement  was  formed,  were,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  to  teach,  and  to  en* 
courage  agricultural  labour  and  indus- 
try. The  total  absence  of  either  in  the 
place  is  incontestably  proven  by  the 
articles  which  are  exported  firom  it. 
From  authority,  however,  which  will 
scarcely  be  suspected  of  partiality,  I 
adduce  additional  proof  of  what  hsi 
been  stated.  It  is  true,  the  reference 
is  taken  from  an  anonymous  commii* 
nication,  signed  '*  C,"  and  inserted  in 
the  Gazette  of  the  settlement,  June  17, 
1826 ;  but  it  is  equaUy  true,  that  that 


*  Here  I  have  to  correct  an  error  which  I  was  led  into  in  my  last.  The  acemm^ 
of  Mr  WaringU  death  is,  as  I  learn  from  authority  which  I  cannot  doubt,  fortonately 
inooirect.  My  lint  infonnant,  a  friend  of  his,  obtained  the  report  of  his  death  akiag 
witb  the  aooonnt  of  the  death  of  others  on  that  deadly  coast,  from  a  friend  who  soos 
after  fieU  a  victim  to  the  climate;  and  was  thus  prevented  from  correcting  his  ialbr. 
matiofi.  I  regret  ezoeedingly  that  I  should  have  been  the  meant  of  glHng  paUiotT 
to  a  fcfKnt  which  ahoukl  have  ^Y«n  %o  mvA^  v^vu  to  Mrs  Waring. 
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Guelte  M  "  ruBLitHKD  sr  autho-  his  Byatein  to  pece*.  Look  A  Ne» 
iiTV,"  that  the  editor  thereof  is  an  ac-  South  Waleii.  'i'hia  colony  wa«  iel^' 
credited  Berrant  of  go»eriinient,  and,  in  the  Mme  year  that  Sierrs  Leou 
while^he  Isuila  the  epistle,  he  guaran-     waa  set tieil.  It  mas,  aa  u  well  known, 


9  the 


t  which  it 


"  With  regard  to  exportable  pro- 
ductions,"  saya  the  writer,  "  "  ■  ■'-- 

IN  THB  COLONY    BY  TBF    L* 

c  have  litilc  to 


peopled  by  the  lowest  ouicaata  of  Bri. 
tiah  aociety ;  and,  from  variotis  cauaea, 
an,  for  a  long  period,  in  a  great 
measure  forgotten  or  overlooked  hy  the 
mother  country.     Vet  behold  it  noir, 
bcwat;   and  it  is  ai  well  to  confess     —populous,  and  rich, and induatrioua. 
THE  PACT,  and  aave  our  eneraies  the     With  a  pop'ilation  of  nearly  60,000 
trouble  of  farther  animadversion  on  it.     persons,  we  perceive  houses  buililine  ; 
ertainly,  is   not  the     tonna  arising  amidst  landa  only  thg 
r  commerce.     The  waeca     other  day  waste  and  wild ;  roads  coo- 

C'dtoourlBbourersAHELow,yetTib<  atructed  ;  poBt-atationa  eatabUshed  ; 
ir  itaelf,  taking  the  quantity  pe«-  stnge-coachea  storied,  to  run  daily  Mi 
it,  and  distant  towns;  largedistrieisofcountrj 
1  hire  cleared  and  cultivateil,  yielding  Sua 
,  and     and  abundant  crops  of  produce,  fit  ftr 


AcHICtlLTUI 

ir  labourers  are 
r  itaelf,  taking  the  w 
yoKMEDSS  the  standard, 
will  continue  so,  unless 
labourers  for 
have  them  nnder  more 


These  few  sentcncea,  from  the  pen 
of  an  eye-witneaa,  and  a  stout  cham- 
pion of  the  place,  sum  up  the  Sierra 
Leone  delusion,  tear  the  veil  to  pieces 
which  has  so  long  enveloped  the  im- 
position, and  scatter  the  fragments 
thereof  to  theYoUr  winds  of  heaven. 

Yet,  in  Che  face  of  a  similar,  nay, 
even  ofa  worse  state  of  things,  the  Re< 
porter  of  the  African  Inalitution  vin- 
tured  to  stsie  as  folbwa : — "  If  the 
course  of  events  at  Sierra  Leone  be 
compared  with  the  conduct  of  the  first 
European  settlers  in  the  Antilles  and 
the  American  co^inent,  whether  Eng- 
lish, French,  or^paniarda,  the  retuU 
will  be  highly  auvautageoiu  to  the 

AratCAN  CHABACTKa"" 

The  Antilles  and  the  continent  of 
America  had  to  this  day  continued 
Tast  howling  wildernesses,  the  abodes 
of  the  RstUesnake,  Boa  Constrictor, 
and  Monkev,  had  the  reiiilt  of  the  la- 
Itonra  of  these  European  aetilers  in 
them  been  similar  to  what  we  perceive 
in  Sierra  Leone. 

Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  truth 
and  justice,  a  contrast  stands  before 
to  put  Uie  Reporter's  injurious  as- 
-■ ■■>  the  proof,  and  to  dash 


by,  and  obtained  from,  the  labonr, 
and  the  industry,  and  tbe  capital,  and 
the  skill  of  British  settlers,  Iranafonn- 
ed  from  idle,  profligate,  criminal  sub* 
jects,  into  industrious  citizens,  whoaa 
numerous  and  increasing  progeny  will 
rapidly  spread  British  manners,  Bit> 
tiati  law,  British  dviliistiMi,  indoft- 
try,  and  commerce,  and  language,  and 
power,  over  a  great  continent,  and 
into  thousands  of  ^HAil  islands  of 
Australasia,  hitherto  lost  and  almost 
unknown  to  the  civilized  regions  of 
the  world.+ 

From  this  pleasing-  picture  let  na 
turn  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  There, 
and  compared  with  other  places  ae- 
tnaHy  at  our  door,  we  perceive  a  set- 
tlement peopled,  if  we  can  yet  call  it 


dOa  SUrra  LtoM^^^ChUmaHim  of  Africa.  V^l 

peoploil,  by, »  w«  aie  told,  the  pick  rioritv  of  the  European  over  the  AfirU 
of  African  popoktioD,  and  settled  on-  can  character.  Statesmen  should  study 
der  the  auspices  and  ihe  ^Hrayers  of  it  as  a  safe  guide  in  their  goTemmenl 
all  that  is  wise,  and  good,  and  yir«    of  mankind. 

"  The  trade  of  the  cotony,"  says 
the  African  Institution  Reporter,  19th 
Rep.  p.  49,  IS2S,  "  has  oonsidefably 
increased.  Its  imports  from  this  oouiH 
tr^  are,  even  now,  when  oompaved 
with  their  respectiTe  population, much 
GREATsa  than  that  of  the  West  India 
Islands/'  &c. 

I  have  shown  in  my  preceding  let« 
ters  the  amount  of  these  imports  for 
several  years^,  and  upon  theautnority  of 
the  Authorities  of  tnat  place,  amount- 
ing to  about  L.80,000  yearly,  and 

FROM    EVERY  QUARTBR  ;   L.50,000  of 

which,  we  know  from  official  docn<* 
ments,  were  for  the  maintenance  of 
liberated  Africans ;  and  nearly  all  the 
remainder,  consisting  of  tobacco,  gun- 
powder, and  rum,  are  sold  to  the  na- 
tives in  other  parts  of  the  ooast,  and 
with  which  they  purchase  the  slaves, 
which  are  afterwards  sold  to  the  £u« 
ropean  slave-dealers.  The  bold  asser- 
tion above  stated,  I  proceed  to  put  to 
the  proof,  from  documents  whioi  will 
not  be  controverted.  I  pitch  upon  one 
of  the  West  India  colonies— tne  first 
that  catches  my  eye  in  Ae  return— 
St  Vincents.  By  this  paper.  No.  54 
of  1826,  the  exports  from  Great  Bri- 
tain to  that  colony,  for  1885,  were 
L.140,878.  To  these  we-muat  add  the 
proportion  from  Ireljbd,  about  LnSOOO, 
and  the  supplies  which  go  under  the 


tnons,  in  this  country — fostered  by 
the  Government,  supplied  profusely, 
without  check  sind  without  inqnirv, 
with  everything  that  could  possibly 
be  conceived  useful  to  its  population, 
or  necessary  for  its  improvement— <li- 
rected  and  governed  by  individuals 
sent  from  thu  country,  wiser  and  bet- 
ter than  their  fellows,  with  unlimited 
means  at  their  command,  and  in  the 
settlement  surrounded  by  a  native  po- 
pulation, which,  compared  to  the  na- 
tives of  New  South  Wales,  may  be 
set  down  as  industrious  and  civihzed. 
Yet,  with  all  these  things,  what  do 
we  perceive  is  the  result?  Why,  that 
with  an  expenditure  much  greater 
than  in  the  former,  there  is  no  indus- 
try»  no  i^culture,  no  improvement, 
no  knowkdge,  no  trade,  scarcely  any 
religion,  and  a  scanty  population,  rude, 
idle,  and  ignorant— m  fact,  had  the 
alave  trade  not  been  continued  by  fo« 
reign  nations,  there  would  not,  at  this 
day,  have  been  any  population  in  the 
place !  The  few  remaining  and  sur- 
viving Maroons  and  Nova  Scotian 
blacJts — the  former  carried  thither 
against  their  will,  and  who  are  kept 
were  by  the  hope  of  collecting  easily 
a  little  money,  from  the  sums  squan- 
dered  by  this  country,  in  maintaining 
in  i^Ueness  the  captured  negroes  who 

are  dsily  brought  mto  the  place  by  our  ^_^^ ^_ 

cmizers— would,  but  fbr  the  hope  of  name  of  American  supplies,  almost 
gsin,  long  aoo  have  abandoned  the  equal,  if  not  equal,  to  tne  amount  re- 
■wamp,  and  left  it  desolate.  ceived  from  Great  Britain.  The  whols 

The  two  places  mentioned,  aflR>rd  a    will  stand  thus : 
noble  contrast  and  proof  of  the  supe- 


Imports  from  Great  Britain, 
■       from  Ireland, 
■        from  North  America,  &c  say 


Total  Imports, 
Ditto,  Sienm  Leone;,    • 

Diffisrenoe  against  the  latter,  . 


L.140,000 

8,000 

19%000 

Ln870,000 
80,000 

L.190,000 


St  Vincents  contains  a  popnla* 
tion  of  SS,000  souls  of  sU  descnptions^ 
80,000  of  which  are  alaves.  Sierra 
Leone,  if  their  last  returns  are  correct, 
eDntainaatleastaD,0Q0.  HaviDgpkoed 
before  you  the  oontnat  of  the  unports 
into  the  two  places^  I  now  proceed  to 
MDtrist  diem  iQ  t  more  important 


pmnt  of  view,  namely,  tbi  nKTnaffi 
exported  from  each. 

By  the  ParLFaper,No.  885.  of  189f, 
the  imports  into  the  United  Kn^^doa 
from  the  whole  Western  Coast  of  Afii* 
ca,  extending  from  Mogpdore  to  ^ 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  were  for  IftiS 
L.154,948,  17s.  Sd.;  wiornHkird^ 


the  exports  from  the  Gaaette  of  tht 
place,  June  19^  1896,  as  under,  ?•« 
markiDg,  that  not  a  particle  of  any  mm 
of  the  articles  (rioe  excepted,  even  tf 
the  whole,  or  any  part  of  it,  riionld  bt 
excepted,)  enumerated,  were  produced 
or  procured  in  the  jdace  hy  the  cultU 
vation  of  the  soil  by  iu  inhabitants. 


^^^0  Skrra  lit<me.^^9iUattiio»  of  Africa.  SH 

wbidi,  if  the  tetum-ftamers  would    i-rl^n-  nm  T  iwigln  fln^  thi  iiwiiiij 

ooly  leparmte  the  amount,  comes  from    of  their  returns,  but  proceed  to^oS 

Siem  Leone.    Thus,  the   authority      '  '    '         '     " 

which  I  am  about  to  quote,  gives  us 

910  cwts.  palm  oil,  and  375  cwts. 

bees'  wsx,  as  exported  from  Sierra 

Leone.    By  the  official  return  just 

quoted,  we  import  85,356  cwts.  of  the 

Hirmer,  and  4014  cwts.  of  the  latter, 

from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  Sierra 

Leone  included.  However,  I  shall  not 

1825^18,994  loads  teak  timber 
7,500  ounces  native  gold 
547  tons  camwood 
400  tons  of  rice 
15  tons  ivory 
910  cwts.  pahn  oil 

gum  copal 
575  cwts.  bees'  wax 
hides 
arrow-root,  pepper,  &c 

Total  exports 
St  Vikcikts.— 1884w— ^j^ywrir. 


97,894,581  lbs.  sugar 

595,449  gallons  rum 

747,119  gallons  molasses 

163,478  Um.  cotton 

19,084  lbs.  coflTee 

90,666  lbs.  cocoa 


Value  exports,  exclusive  of  freight  and 

Nearly  four  times  the  value  of  the 
Sierra  Leone  exports,  and  all,  more- 
over, the  bona  fide  productions  of  the 
snl  from  the  labour  and  industry  of 
the  people.  Where,  then,  are  the 
grounds  for  the  boast  of  the  Institu- 
tion Reporter  ? 

Here  I  might  rest  my  case,  and  fi- 
nish my  exposure  of  this  den  ot  de<- 
hidoD.  But  I  must  trouble  you  with 
one  or  two  references  farther^ 

'*  It  has  occurred  to  me,"  says  the 
-Oovemor,  in  a  letter  ckted  Sierra 
Leone,  March  6th,  1809, ''  that  Sierra 
Leone  wocdd  be  a  very  advantageous 
temporary  residence  for  an v  person  in^ 
tenlmg  to  dedicate  himselt  to  the  ad« 
▼asceraent  of  the  knowledge  of  Africa, 
both  on  aeoountof  the  salubutt  or 
TJBX  cuMATE,  and  the  aeguOTtanco 
IQ  be  gained  with  the  manners  and  the 
CQStooM  of  the  eountry" !  I  * 


L.59,906 

0 

o 

30,000 

0 

0 

8,906 

0 

0 

4,000 

0 

0 

6,000 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

9,000 

0 

0 

3,000 

0 

0 

5,000 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

L.1 19,411 

0 

0 

L.306,000 

0 

0 

44,000 

0 

0 

40,000 

0 

0 

8,000 

0 

0 

900 

0 

0 

1,500 

0 

0 

charges. 


L-400,400    0    0 


*•  Salubrity  of  the  eUmate" !  Of 
the  **  aalMbrHy"  I  have  already  ad* 
duced  some  very  striking  proofs,  wMdi 
completely  reverse  the  picture.  To 
these,  I  add  the  foUowinp^  A  letter 
to  a  Mr  FtiUem,  dated  Sierra  Leon^^ 
September  Hth,  1896,  and  inserted  in 
all  the  public  joumah^  says,  **  Thia  is 
a  most  villainous  plaoe  for  any  one  ta 
come  to;  thestateof  this  mismi^pbioe 
far  exceeds  mv  ^wers  of  descrqptioii* 
I  have  leamea  since  I  came,  thiut  115 
men,  out  of  335  Europeans  amottgA 
the  unfortunate  military,  died  between 
the  94th  June  and  the  94th  August 
and  numjf  have  gone  off  since  tbie  lat- 
ter period."  The  following  lenuiriE- 
able  WKOLSSALX  Aifi>  asTAXL  bin 
which  I  have  obtained*  wiU  j|iva  Uf  It 
.dbnce  of  the  mortali^  of  tSo  fceoCH 
4ingyear.  It  isfor  coffins  for  Aodoid 
of  OMB  oonpaiiy  of  the  91  Wen  l94iii 


4th  Report  AlHc  Inst.  p.  %V 


R^ment ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  re- 
nark,  that  the  mortality  was  so  dread- 
liil,  that  boards,  sufficient  to  make 
coffins^  could  frequently  not  be  procu- 
red for  Uie  remains  of  the  British  sol- 
diei^— yes,  of  the  British  soldier  who 
chased  Napoleon  from  the  carnage- 


iS't^rm  Leon€.^CivilixaHon  of  Africa. 


CMay, 


covered  field  of  Waterloo^  and  planted 
the  British  standard  u^n  the  proud 
spires  of  the  Tuilleries — these  re- 
niains,  I  say,  wrapped  in  blankets, 
were  tumblcil  into  the  earth  in  Siena 
Leouc ! 


COFFINS. 

.    in  onrmm*  m-irrpnt  with  RnnT.  DoiIGAN.* 

1825. 

*,   lU  ttvC 

^«*.JW     v**>  • 

Dr 

July  SI. 

To  boards  for  a  coffin  30  feet,  at  30s. 

L.O     8  11 

^25. 

do. 

do. 

2  do. 

62  do. 

0  18     5 

.1^ 

do. 

do. 

1  do. 

30  do. 

0     8  11 

_ 

do. 

do. 

3  do. 

92  do. 

17     7 

S8. 

do. 

do. 

Ido. 

30  do. 

0     8  11 

Aug.    1. 

do. 

do. 

3  do. 

94  do. 

1     8    2 

do. 

do. 

1  do. 

30  do. 

0     8  11 

3. 

do. 

do. 

1  do. 

32  do. 

0     9     6 

4. 

do. 

do. 

1  do. 

32  do. 

0     9     6 

6. 

do. 

do. 

1  do. 

32  do. 

0     9     6 

8. 

do. 

do. 

Ido. 

32  do. 

0     9     6 

•^ 

do. 

do. 

2  do. 

64  do. 

0  19     2 

9. 

do. 

do. 

2  do. 

64  do. 

0  19     2 

15. 

do. 

do. 

1  do. 

32  do. 

0     9     6 

19. 

do. 

do. 

Ido. 

80  do. 

0     8  11 

25. 

do. 

do. 

2  do. 

62  do. 

0  18     7 

29. 

do. 

do. 

3  do. 

94  do. 

1     8     1 

(7) 

Retail  store^ 

,  7  libs.  lOd.  N.  at  Is. 

0     7     0 

Sept  7. 

Boards, 

2  coffins 

,  62  feet. 

0  18     7 

12. 

do. 

1  do. 

32  do. 

0     9     6 

m^ 

do. 

Ido. 

30.  do. 

0     8  11 

22. 

do. 

Ido. 

32  do. 

0     9     6 

26. 

do. 

2  do. 

62  do. 

0  18     7 

Oct  1. 

do. 

1  do. 

27  do. 

0     8     7 

3. 

do. 

Ida 

27  do. 

0     8     7 

22. 

do. 

Ido. 

30  do. 

0     9     0 

L.17     8     6 

Other  charges  for  funerals. 

65     0     6 

4 

L.82     9     0 

While  this  bill  points  out  how  these 
brare  men  dropped  off,  it  shows  how 
minutely  such  accounts  are  kept  and 
run  up  in  Sierra  Leone. 


The  mortality,  at  former  periods, 
continued  upon  a  similar  scale.  In  the 
spring  of  1815,  two  hundred  andforiy 
white  troops  were  sent  out  to  the  set- 


*  Robert  Doogan  is  the  managing  partner  of  the  shops  or  stores  of  Kenneth  Mac- 
aULAY,  Esq.  who,  as  I  perceive  in  a  publie  advertisement,  inserted  in  the  Sierra  Leooe 
Oasette^  Mbrch  i,  1826,  was  the  agent,  in  Sierra  Leone,  of  Macaulay  and  Babiogtoo 
'of  London,  and  wbo,  by  that  advertisement,  gave  notice  that  he  deputed  Mr  Doai^ 
the  agent  for  that  house,  and  for  himself,  during  his  absence  from  the  colony.  Mr  Doo- 
gan is  the  son  of  John  Dougan,  Esq.,  the  secretary  to  the  great  **  FasE  Labouk  Sir- 
oaa  Cqmpaky,*'  (capital/nir  yniUiofu/)  established  in  London  about  three  years  sgo^ 
and  which  company  will  produce  sugsr  when  the  Timanees  make  it,  uid  what 
Sierra  Leone  exports  it^  which  will  not  be  in  the  present  age.  These  good  peopH 
It  will  be  observed,  keep  all  the  good  things,  from  the  baby  linen  onwards  to  the  eofia 
and  the  shroud,  amongst  themselves.  Sinners  very  properly  are  not  altowcd  to  psr- 
tttkeofth^m. 


Sitrra  Leone.— Caiilutatioii  ofAJrii 


k  Bt  the  tnondi  of  Norember 
Of,  there  oal;  remained  1*  fit 
nr,  and  rrom  40  to  50  ia  the 
1  in  B  djin);  state.  Tlie  re- 
X  were  all  dead  I 
lane  addilional  rererence  from 
I  of  Mh  HERacss,  in  proof  of 
tileotial  climate  of  this  place, 
lich  will  not,  I  imagine,  be  dia- 
[  conclude  this  pait  of  mj  sub- 

itb  regard  to  Sierra  Leone  and 
Id  Coast,  owing  to  a  ttioiI. la- 
te came,  it  was  found  neceasa- 
icur  an  extra  chargt ;  for,  dd- 

i   ABatVAL   AT    THAT    SETTLE- 


people  n 
ig  a  little 


THE  CLIMATE,  and  hia  servicca 
It  to  the  state  for  ever.  {Hear, 
It  became  necessary,  therefore. 


iiHT." — (Speech  in  House  of 
ins,  March  10,  1B^6.) 
le  19th  Report,  at  p.  49,  the 
I  Institution  Reporter,  in  daahi 
the  trade  of  ihe  place,  aa; s : — 
tuuber  trade,  in  nhich  the  no- 
the  river  Sierra  Leone  have  en- 
in  1833  Furnished  13,000  loadi 
Briiish  market ;  and  in  the 
ir,  ( IBat,)  a  cansiderably  larger 
"  The  Sierra  Leone  Gaiette, 
>Aed  bii  authority,"  of  January 
to,  speaking  of  ^is  trsde,  sa^a: 
le  year  or  season  ending  18SC3, 
«uls  were  exported,  an  J  in  the 
ending  IS2i,  9000  loads  were 
d !"  Mark  the  difference  and 
crepancy  !  and  marking  these 
tch  us  how  to  appreciate  these 
M,  and  all  accounts  coming 
le  same  quarter. 
r  Krooroen,  a  migratory  people. 


ittle  money,  or  ■nidea 
such  aa  they  kA,  and  which  aw  g^vea 
to  them  in  lieu  of  money  in  exchange 
for  their  labour,  they  return  to  thdr 
own  country.  They  area  KniDgibnttr- 
ny,  coarse  race  of  men,  and  la^(My 
free  Afrieaiu  who  will  labour  vohmliH 
rily  in  that  quarter  eC  the  worid.  But 
their  exertions  an  sBaleadT.  Tlwy 
are  great  faTouritea,  pnbaUy  on  ae» 
count  ^  their  superior  moraLity  Mid 
virit/out  course  of  life,  with  the  Bdin- 
buqth  Reriew,  who  thus  (vid.  XIX. 
p.  TO.)  describes  the  mote  amiable 


gunpowder,  mm,  tobacco,  &c.  &&- 
at  ^rra  Leone,  as  will  '  iujr  a  wi/e' 
in  their  own  coantrr,  they  return  into 
it,  '  buy  one  wife,  add  her  tO  thar 
seraglio,  and,  ^rii^  done  so,  return 
a^ain  U>  Sierra  Leone,  repeating  that 
viait  again  and  again  for  similar  pur- 
potei,  till  they  can  musler  twenty  or 
thirty  wives,  when  they  settle  at  hcnne 
and  become  great  men,  having  jtf 
viously  initiated  some  of  thur  yooiwer 
countrymen  into  the  mysteries  of  We 
Sierra  Leone  trade ;  or,  as  they  terra 
it,  '  Whits  han'b  rASHiOM  1'  ' 
'  These  Eroomen  go  quite  naked.  No- 
thing can  induce  them  to  pat  on 
clothes,  or  change  their  barbarous  ha- 
bits, or  aequice  knowledge.'  They  are 
the  only  serTaut*  which  can  be  hired 
at  Sierra  Leone.  Permit  me  to  bring 
one  of  them  before  you  in  his  cha- 
racter aa  auch.  The  account  I  owe  to 
a  military  friend  who  witaeucd  it, 
and  the  description  is  gTafdiicaod  dka- 
racterisiic  of  the  baUla  of  ibat  tribe, 
and  of  the  mannera  and  the  d*3in- 
tion  of  that  princely  aettlament.  Hv 
friend  went  to  make  a  forenoon  caU 
upon  an  aoiiable  and  accom^ishwl 


Sierra  Leomt.'^CiwUimiUm  i^  Africa.  I?i^ 

miM  ncflBUM/*    The  fire  in  tbe  HMMD    aiUteofdttrepitr*    llieii^gio 

mm  iaoKfoL    Tbt  lady  nog  tht    '    ~ 

Ml  fiMT  •  tapply  of  llnirood.    Tke 

door,  by  and  by,  ilowly  opens.    A 

g^^tk  Krooman  mardws  in,  with  a 

■Mmtk  extending  from  ear  to  ear,  and, 

util  dM  exoeptkm  of  a  paftienlar  part 

cofeted^-cofered  not  eoneealed !  com- 

nletely  naked.    With  an  air  of  8elf<« 

Importance,  alid  under  Ae  belief  that     , „ 

he  w«i  eonftnilig  a  great  obligation    floor  suffidently  laige  for  two  men  to 

yin  the  **  poor  wMte  num,"  he  stalk-    fall  eomfbrtahfy  into,  they  went  away, 
fbrwsrd  to  the  grate,  in  front  of    lesTing  things  in  this  state.    In  abeet 
whiek  he  sqnatted  £>wn  on  his  hunk*    a  fortnight  afrer  they  cenie  bade,  and 


lord  waa  sought  fbr,  bat  it  was 

nays  befbre  he  coold  be  nsndo  to 

to  the  pkoe  to  kwk  at  it»  At  Irngk 
he  maae  lus  appearance  with  an  rnanf 
of  negro  tradannen.  They  lookod  st 
the  decayed  pmt  as  Ioim;  aa  they  mi^ 
have  repaired  it,  and  then  went  nway. 
Next  day  thev  returned  and  commen* 
eed  work ;  and  haTing  cot  n  hde  la  the 


art,  with  his  faoe  to  the  grate,  and  his 
poeteriors  to  die  company,  and  then 
KgHi,  tery  leisorely,  to  pat  the  bra- 
ken  pieces  of  wood,  one  by  one,  into 
tise  gimte  so  gently,as  if  he  was  sfhdd 
lit  woold  hart  i^  and  next  to  blow 
Ike  emben  into  a  flame ;  whidi,  when 
he  had  aeoomplished,  hf  f^kered  him* 
se^ap,  in  a  way  which  I  csnnot  ven- 
tete  to  deseribe,  and  with  a  gruff  grin 
dn  his  countenance,  as  much  as  to  say, 
**  how  weU  I  have  dune  ii'^^w  ekpe* 
rior  lam/*  he  walked  out  of  the  room, 
iarprise  and  shame  all  the  while  co* 
feting  the  beholders  with  oonAuion, 
and  keejping  them  silent ! 

lliisisaspeeinten  of  a  Sierra  Leone 
/^  labomrerl  Such  are  the  only  ser- 
tants  which  Europeans  can  obtain  in 
this  earthly  psradlse  of  modesty,  ma« 
trimony,  medicine,  and  moraHty ! 

^  Men  wente  bat  iittle  here  below, 

Nor  wants  thst  little  hNig." 

Having  sketched  the  diaracter  and 


laid  two  boards  across  the  openings  in 
<Hrder  so  far  to  prevent  the  inmates  Sen 
breaking  their  necks.  After  this,  ooe 
trsdfwman  comes  and  kx>ka  at  the  plaes, 
dien  another  oomea  with  tools,  and 
another,  mattering  sometlttng  to  hhn* 
self,  goes  away  lor  more  toms^  while 
the  rest  sund  idle  till  he  retnms ;  and 
so  they  keep  cemii^  and  fleing,  and 
quitting  and  working,  and  langhing 
and  idling,  till  they  spin  oat  lor  seve- 
ral months  the  Job,  Which  ooold  hsve 
been  done  in  a  weekl  Thna  the  go- 
vernment work  proceeds,  and  thns 
our  national  funds  are  spent  In  this 
barbarous  mot ;  and  aooo  as  I  have 
delineated  them  is  a  correct  apeeimen 
of  Sierra  Leone  labour  and  firee  la* 
bourers. 

The  scarcity  of  kbonrers,  oven  for 
the  little  work  that  ia  to  do,  and  con* 
se^ueotly  the  high  price  of  kbonr  in 
this  setueroent,  is  notoriooa  to  sU, 

and  is  particularly  noticed  and  com- 

appearanoe  of  a  SierraLeone  uueettUd  tdained  of  by  Sir  Charles  Macartbj 
domes^  wrvant,  I  proceed  to  bring  in  1816.  ''  I  am  dUiged,"  aays  h^ 
m._^  1.        .J.    ^,.       •..  «*  tomakeuseof  thcutmoatecoiiOBif, 

as  the  price  of  labour  ia  ixxaxMiLT 
BiGH,  and  has  not  decreaaed  for  jcve- 
ral  yesrs."    (Tenth  Report,  p.  77.) 


before  von  the  activity  of  thoee  libera- 
ted Africans,  who  kiave  been  uught 
trades,  sudi  as  masons,  caroenters,  &c. 
and  who  sre  denominated  ''  Kino's 
Boys."  Theae  men  work  when  they 
please,  and  as  ^ley  please.    It  is  im* 


Why  should  this  be  the  case  in'a  place 
aet  apsrt,  and  protected,  and  simport- 


possible  to  get  them  to  continue  at    ed  as  the  rallying  point  of  au  tfae 
ivoric  a  day  together.    If  the  door  of    more  honest  and  mduatriooa  part  d 

a  house  requires  repairing,  and  which ^'^^  '  "  ^  "^ '"     '^  -  " 

«ould  be  finished,  by  close  application, 
in  half  a  day,  the  way  these  mecha- 
nics proceed  is  this : — one  or  two  of 
them  oome  to-day  and  take  off  the 
hinges;  in  about  a  week  after  they 
oome  with  boards  to  mend  the  door; 
and  sga{p,  several  days  afterwards, 
thev  return  to  put  on  the  hinges; 


mankind  1  **  Labouren  will  migrste,' 
ssys  the  African  Institation,  (Seeood 
Report,  p.  19,)  *'  to  the  spot  where 

THEIR  FEKSONS  WILL  BB  SAPB,  AW 
THBIB    LABOUB    PBOnUGTIVB.     MeO 

of  commercial  enterprise  will  be  at- 
tracted to  the  pointa  where  the  mass- 
factures  of  Europe  may  be  eafi^  bar^ 
tered  lor  the  pradnctMHia  of  *^-' 


and  before  the  work  is  completed,  the  and  the  benefit  of  Industzioim  occnps- 

nnfortunate  European  is  perhaps  no  tion^of  a  fair  and  legitimate  cobh 

more !  The  versndab  in  the  house  oo-  merce--of  order,  jnstloe,  and  secvity^ 

cupied  by  Paymaster  Nott  went  into  — 4)eing  once  frit,  they  cannot  frfl  (» 
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be  duly  appreciated  and  widely  diffk-     (Report  10th,  p.  38,)  the  chiefs  of  that 

tribe,  several  years  ago,  were  made  to 
transmit,  and  said  to  have  transmit- 
ted,  to  the  Institution.*  The  history 
of  these  epistles  is  now,  indeed,  pretty 
well  known  and  understood,  got  up 
as  they  are  in  the  same  way,  and  bj 
the  same  machinery  as  the  more  mo« 


sed. 

The  eorreetness  of  this  reasoning  is 
readily  admitted.  But  no  permanent 
labourers  have  ever  migrated  to  Sierra 
Leone  from  any  quarter ;  no  ''  men 
of  commercial  enterprise"  have  ever 
been  attracted  to  that  spot ;  and  this 


being  the  fact,  the  inference  unavoid-'  dern  placards  and  letters  about  East 
ably  is,  that  Sierra  Leone  is  not  the  India  sugar,  and  for  the  same  object, 
"  foffft"  where  "  the  manufactures  of  interest  and  delusion.  Within  the  Co- 
Europe  can  be  safely  bartered  for  the  lony,  in  tlie  capital,  we  have  already 


productions  of  Africa ;"  that  ''  the 
persons  of  labourers"  ore  not ''  safe," 
nor  *'  their  labour  productive,"  in  the 
place ;  and,  moreover,  that  *'  the  be- 
nefits of  industrious  occupation — of  a 
fair  and  legitimate  commerce— of  o&- 
i>KR,  JUSTICE,  AND  secubity"— -have 
hitherto  been  unknown  in— in  short, 
not "  once  felt"  in  the  place. 

In  point  of  civilisation,  morals,  in- 
dustry, and  religion,  neither  the  ex« 
ample  nor  the  influence  of  the  British 
Settlement,  settled  so  long  within  or 
without  it,  has  done  any  effectual 
good,  or  had  any  lasting  effects.  Major 
Laing  informs  us,  that  within  the  nar- 
row limits  (twenty-six  miles  by  twen- 
ty!)  of  the  settlement,  there  are  native 
villages,  the  population  of  which  have 
never  yet  seen  tlie  face  of  a  Christian 
Missionary ;  while,  without  its  limits, 
the  same  authority  tells  us,  that  the 
Timaneesy  a  tribe  only  about  forty-five 
milea  distant  from  Freetown,  are  at 
this  day  '*  scarcely  a  degree  removed 
from  the  brute  creation"  in  their 
manners  and  their  mode  of  life,  though 
it  will  be  recollected,  the  dashing  tales 
and  flaming  epistles  which,  according 
to  the  Afncan  Institution  Reporter, 


seen  that  religion  seems  to  have  no 
hold,  and  notwithstanding  aU  that  we 
have  so  often  heard  to  &e  contrary, 
religion  seems  never  to  have  been  con^ 
sidered  necessary,  even  on  occasions 
the  most  solemn.  Thus  the  leading 
article  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Gazette, 
June  17th,  1826,  "published  hf  au^ 
ihority"  and  already  quoted,  when  de- 
scribing the  ceremony  which  todk 
place  at  the.  openinff  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Justice  a  tew  days  previous, 
tells  us  as  follows : — '^  After  the  usual 
opening  of  the  Court,  we  were  mudi 
pleased  at  observing  its  solemnity  in- 
creased by  the  prayers  of  the  day 
being  read  in  the  most  impressive 
manner,  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Rab  an,  rec- 
tor of  Freetown,  and  which  is  the 
FIRST  instance  of  this  very  proper 
custom  being  introduced  on  such  oc- 
casions in  tlus  Colony !"  "  The^firtt 
instance  I*'  "  proper  custom  !"  Com« 
ment  would  be  superfluous ! !  Religion 
there  is  only  a  "  custom  /" 

When  General  Turner  arrived  in  the 
settlement  as  Governor,  the  appear- 
ance and  the  name  of  a  white  man 
were  sunk  to  the  lowest  point  in  the 
scale  of  contempt  amongst  the  savage 


*  The  following  passages  of  this  address  show  its  true  origin  :— 

*•  We  hear,"  say  they,  <<  that  you  have  been  the  means  of  abolishing  the  Slave 
Trade,  and  that  too  on  account  of  its  wickedness,  and  your  love  to  Africa.  We  alsc^ 
fuOy  convinced  of  the  same,  do  hereby  engage  ourselves  to  assist  in  the  same  endea- 
vour (for  we  must  own  there  is  a  considerable  trade  still  kept  up  with  ourselves  for 
Slaves)  ;  and  not  only  in  this  particular,  but  also  to  forward  fUl  your  other  designSf  as 
fitf  as  in  us  lies,  to  the  promotion  of  the  good  work,  as  described  by  you  in  your 
Reports  /*'     (When  did  the  T^imanees  learn  to  read  ?) 

•*  Lastly,  we  hereby  promise  to  execute  your  wishes  in  every  respect,  especially  to. 
wards  the  improvement  and  extension  of  Comsoeroe,  and  the  abolition  of  the  inUrj- 
not  Slave  Trade ;  and  that  should  you,  by  inducement,  or  your  own  immediate  di- 
rection, cause  any  one  to  come  to  this  country,  he  shall  be  well  treated,  and  not 
injured  by  any  kw.**     {Tenth  Bep.  jtfric  Inst.  p.  33.) 

Major  Laino*8  shocking  account  of  the  state  of  this  tribe  shows  how  weU  and 
how  closely  the  Institution  Reporter  has  attended  to  their  urgent  request !  It  was  a 
sagacious  plan  to  ascribe  this  address  to  the  Ttmonttf.— A  tribe  which  is  |<  searoely 
a  degree  removed  from  the  brute  creation,*'  was  not  very  likely  to  contradict,  or  ex- 
pose the  trick. 
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black  population.  The  latter  only  of  the  two  races  making  bowi  and 
deignea  to  obaerye  the  fonner  when  obeisances  to  each  other, 
he  met  him,  that  he  noight  embrace  It  mavbeasked^howitahoaldeoine 
the  opportunity  of  showing  more  con-  to  pass,  that  deception  and  delusion,  re- 
spicuously  his  contempt  for,  and  tri-  garding  this  settlement,  should  spread 
umph  over  him.  The  General  was  a  so  wide,  and  take  such  deep  root  in 
strict  disciplinarian,  but  he  only  partly  Great  Britain.  The  best  answer  which 
understood  the  African  character.  An  can  be  returned  to  this  reasonable  in- 
order  was  issued  directing,  that,  when-  quir^,  is  to  adduce  from  the  Africsn 
ever,  or  wherever  a  black  man  met  a  Institution  Reports,  the  sums  of  mo- 
white  person  in  the  street,  or  on  the  ney  collected  from  a  generous  public, 
highway,  the  former  should  respect-  in  order  to  be  applied  to  the  eiyih'sa- 
fuUy  touch  lus  hat  and  make  his  bow  tion  of  Africa,  but  which  have  been  an- 
to  the  latter,  who  was  commanded  plied,  as  these  reports  show,  to  totally 
to  return  the  compliment  The  conse-  different  purposes.  In  fact,  the  great- 
quences  of  ^is  order  were,  that  to  ap-  er  part  of  the  sum  has  been  applied  to 
pearance  things  ran  into  the  opposite  circulate  delusive  statements  over  this 
extreme.  The  blacks,  on  all  occasions  country  regarding  the  place.  I  have 
whenever  they  came  in  contact  with  gone  over  these  reports,  from  the  Ist 
the  whites,  partly  from  a  wish  to  ridi-  to  the  90th  inclusive,  and  from  these 
cule,  and  partly  n-om  a  desire  to  escape  have  extracted  and  condensed  under 
fh>m  whatever  work  they  were  enga-  the  respective  heads,  stated  In  these 
ged  in,  ran  after  them  to  make  their  refxyrts,  the  manner  in  which  these 
obeisance,  which  the  latter  being  obli-    charitable  funds  have  been  applied 

fed  to  return,  scared]^  any  other  la-     and  expended,  since  March  1807.  The 
our,  was  to  be  seen  in  or  about  the     whole  stand  thus :— > 

place  during  daylight,  but  the  labour 

£      8.   d. 

Porterage,  postage,  carriage  of  reports,  hiring  rooms  for  meet- 
ings, rent  of  office,  furniture,  books  and  maps,  advertisements 
in  the  newspapers,  insertions  of  artides  in  ditto,  and  various 
incidental  expences  ....     5024  14  10 

Printing  reports  of  the  Institution,  summaries,  tracts,  and  ad- 
dresses, papers  for  distribution  in  navy,  translations  of  tracts 
into  foreign  languages,  and  printing  and  circulating  the  same  ; 
also  the  aiding  of  works  adapted  to  the  West  Indies,  sum- 
monses, &c  .....     49eo  13    7 

Expenses  of  petitions  to  Parliament  on  the  Slave  Question,  ex- 
penses of  law  proceedings  instituted  against  persons  engaged 
in  the  Slave  Trade  '  .  .  .  .    3106    9    6 

Collector's  commission,  salaries  to  clerks,  and  messengers'  wages 
&c.  .....  .    3383    6    7 

Education  of  African  youths  for  schoolmasters,  their  mainte- 
nance and  passage  money,  salaries  of  teachers,  and  their  out- 
fit, school  books,  &c  ....    98g3    7    S 

Expenses  of  procuring  and  transmitting  various  seeds  and  plants, 
and  machinery  to  Sierra  Leone  .  .  .      499  16    7 

Expenses  attending  Captain  Paul  Cufi^'s  journey  to  London, 
rescuing^  a  free  man  of  colour  from  slavery,  and  sending  na- 
tive Africans  bi^ck  to  their  own  country  .      202    5   S 

Expenses  of  a  piece  of  plate,  premiums,  &c.  •  .      26S    fl   0 

Cash  advanced  to  Sir  Sidney  Smithy  when  at  Vienna  (to  be  ac- 
counted for)  .  .  .  ,  .      «00    0   0 

Cash  paid  for  1236  copies  of  Mr  Stephen's  Defence  of  the  Re- 
gbtry  Bill  .  .  .  .  .        96  15   0 

Cash  paid  for  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr  Gran- 
ville Sharp,  and  the  fees  and  expenses  attending  its  erection 
in  Westminster  Abbey  ....      125    0   9 

Cash  paid  for  short-hand  notes  of  debate  on  Registry  BUI  in  the 
House  of  Commons  .  .  .        13    8  0      1 

Total  .  L.90,T60  19    8 
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Thus  out  of  £20,000  collected  and 
expended,  not  a  tenth  has  been  ex- 
pended to  advance  the  great  work  of 
African  dviUzation.  The  balance  has 
been  laid  out  in  printing  and  drcula- 
tiug  tracts,  pamphlets,  and  reports, 
filled  with  matter  relating  to  other 
subjects,  and  in  obtaining  insertion  in 
newspapers  of  paragraphs,  puffs,  and 
advertisements,  containing  delusive 
statements  regarding  Sierra  Leone, 
and  the  real  state  of  Africa.*  But 
this  is  not  all — it  is  the  most  trifling 
part  of  the  machinery.  We  have  only 
to  look  at  the  list  of  names  enrolled  as 
tbe  managing  directors  of  this  Insti- 
tution, aud  next  into  the  rolls  con- 
taining the  names  of  the  managing 
directors  of  other  societies,  to  perceive 
that  the  active  managers  of  the  one 
are  the  acting  managers  of  the  others 
—of  societies  which,  in  the  aggregate, 
muster  funds  little  short  of  one  mil- 
lion per  annum,  and  wbich,*with  the 
aid  of  these,  possess  a  patronage,  and 
an  influence,  and  a  command  over  the 
periodical  press  of  this  country  daily, 
weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly ;  and 
more  especially  of  that  part  of  it  which 
is  devoted  to  religious  discussions, 
which  is  incalculable,  and  which  rea^ 
dily  circulates  and  supports  every  state- 
ment regarding  Africa,  which  ema- 
nates from  their  patrons  and  their  sup- 
porters, into  every  house  and  into 
every  family  of  respectability  in  this 
country.  I  am  not  saying  that  this  is 
done  corruptly;  on  Uie  contrary,  I 
believe  it  is  in  general  done  from  an 
honest  conviction  of  the  truth  of  what 
is  given  to  them;  and  moreover,  I 
merely  adduce  these  observations  to 
show  the  power  which  has  been  em- 
ployed to  circulate,  and  for  years  to 
support,  the  delusions  regarding  Sierra 
Leone  and  Africa.  Against  such  a  pha^ 
Unx,  Government,  with  the  national 


purse  and  the  national  authority,  could 
only  contend,  and  was  only  safe  to 
contend ;  nay,  so  formidable  has  the 
array  become,  that  even  Government 
at  times  appears  to  Se  afraid  to  face  it^ 
and  ceases  to  have  its  words  and  its 
declarations  supported,  or  credited^ 
though  accordant  with  truth  and  jus- 
tice, when  these  declarations  are  op- 
posed to,  or  would  overturn  the  au^ 
thorities  alluded  to. 

By  the  machinery  which  has  just 
been  pointed  out,  nas  the  delusion 
and  the  deception  regarding  the  civili- 
zation of  Africa  been  spread  wide  over^ 
and  planted  deep  in  this  country. 
Truth,  for  a  time,  raised  her  voice  m 
vain  against  the  system.  He  who  ven- 
tured to  investigate,  to  study  it,  and 
to  tell  it,  was  proclaimed  an  enemy  to 
liberty  and  to  improvement,  and  an 
advocate  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  a 
supporter  of  slavery  as  just,  and  in 
the  abstract ; — this  silly  cry,  so  easily 
made,  and  so  readily  and  greedily 
swallowed,  silenced  all  ojqposition  and 
every  exposure,  and  covered  fhmi 
the  understanding  of  'the  people  of 
this  country,  falsehoods  the  most  pal- 
pable, and  conduct  the  most  repre- 
hensible, dii^usting,  and  dangerous, 
and  hostile  and  pernicious  both  to  the 
interests  of  this  oountir,  and  to  the 
interests  of  Africa.  These  silly  cbui 
mours,  amongst  other  clamours  of  an 
equally  silly  kind,  have  had  their 
day.  Their  sting  is  extracted.  Rea- 
son and  reflection  have  commenced 
their  march  of  inquiry ;  and  no  chi- 
canery, no  sophistry,  no  misrepresen- 
tations, no  sounding  words  and  sound- 
ing professions,^nor  great  names,  nor 
great  boasts,  nor  vindictive  persecu- 
tions, can  any  longer  conceal  the  truth, 
or  keep  back  from  the  public  eye,  the 
astonishing  but  positive  fact,  tnat  all 
our  efforts  and  all  our  expenditure. 


*  A  few  of  the  items  of  the  expenditure  for  the  year,  are  taken  from 
port,  p.  77,  for  the  inspection  of  the  curious,  as  under,  viz. 
Advertisements  and  cost  of  newspapers  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom •  *  •  • 
Postage,  porterage,  carriage  of  parcels,  stationary,  &c. 
Clerks,  and  persons  in  attendance  at  different  taverns,  to  take  signa- 
tures, &c.                •                •                   •                    •               • 
Parchments  for  petitions                :                • 
Committee  rooms,  and  hire  of  rooms  at  various  taverns,  &c. 
Pamphlets  on  the  Slave  TVade            .                .                .               • 
Printer's  bills  for  printing  resolutions^  general  notices,  &c. 
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have  hitherto  been  thrown  away  in 
AfHca^  and  that  every  comer  of  that 
ill-fated  quarter  of  the  globe  remains 
as  dark^  as  harbarous^  and  as  savage 
as  ever. 

This  being  the  case^  it  beoomes  ne- 
cessary^  not  only  to  inquire  into,  and  to 
ascertain  the  true  situation  of  Africa — 
the  character  and  pursuits  of  her  peo- 
ple; but  also  to  obtain  a  knowledge 
as  clear  and  as  perfect  as  possible,  of 
those  points  on  her  coasts,  from  whence, 
when  fairly  planted  thereon,  our  ex« 
ample,  our  influence,  our  exertions, 
ana  our  means  and  our  power,  may 
be  able  to  do  Africa  the  greatest  pos- 
sible good,  with  the  least  trouble,  and 
with  the  greatest  possible  profit  and 
advantage  to  ourselves— our  interests, 
our  resources,  and  our  power. 

In  pursuing  this  subject  further, 
my  chief  object  is,  to  lay  before  you 
the  Capabilities  of  Africa, — the  pro- 
ductions, trade,  and  commerce  of  that 
quarter  of  the  world, — what  these  at 
present  are,  and  what  they  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  become,  under 
judicious  regulations,  and  a  prudent 
intercourse  opened  up  between  it  and 
the  civilized  nations  of  the  world. 

There  can,  I  humbly  conceive,  be 
little  doubt  about  the  propriety  of  ex- 
tending our  connexions,  or  rather  of 
forming  connexions  with  Africa.  On 
this  head,  as  well  as  on  several  others 
that  follow,  I  can  merelv  repeat  what 
I  had  written  and  published  upon 
these  subjects  six  vears  ago.  I  shall 
tlierefore  quote  as  follows  :— 

"  The  high  rank  and  preponderance 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  scale  of  na- 
tions, con  only  be  maintained  by  ex- 
tensive commerce.  This  alone  can 
give  her  naval  superiority,  and  that 
can  be  secured  to  us  only  by  Colonial 
establishments.  In  the  present  de- 
pressed state  of  our  commerce  and 
manufactures,  no  permanent  relief  can 
be  expected,  if  new  markets  be  not 
discovered  and  established  for  our 
trade.  The  old,  of  which  we  had  for 
many  years  the  monopoly,  have,  fVom 
the  inaustry,  the  skill,  and  the  exer- 
tions of  the  population  of  other  coun- 
tries, become  less  beneficial  and  use- 
ful to  us  than  formerly ;  and  for  the 
reasons  stated,  as  well  as  from  the  po- 
verty of  other  countries,  the  demand 
for  goods  from  us  is  greatly  reduced. 
Besulcs  this,  we  must  look  forward  to 
new  Colonics  to  replace  such  as  in 
course  of  time  we  must,   from   the 


march  of  events,  loae.  AmoagA  this 
number  are  our  North  American  C<»- 
lonies,  and  the  East  Indies,  all  of 
which  will,  sooner  or  later,  throw  off 
our  yoke.  Our  West  India  Colonies  are 
also  on  the  decline ;  and  '*  the  sense- 
less persecution  raised  against  them  bj 
folly  and  fimatidsm,  have  shaken  then- 
foundations  beyond  the  power  of  po- 
liticians to  repaix ;"  and  "  they  are 
also  daily  getting  more  and  more  into 
contact  witn  danj|;erous  and  ambitious 
neighbours,  whidi  must  render  the 
tenure  of  these  possessions  more  inse- 
cure, and  perhaps  force  us  into  future 
contests  for  their  preservation,  the  ex« 
penses  attending  which,  the  Parent 
State,  from  their  altered  economy,  may 
grudge  to  bear.  All  these  considera- 
tions render  it  imperious  upon  us  iff 
turn  our  thoughts  and  our  exertions 
to  commence  establishments  in  some 
other  part  of  the  world,  that  by  gra- 
dual improvement,  these  may  render 
the  decay  and  the  ultimate  loss  of 
some  of  our  present  Colonial  establish- 
ments as  light  and  as  little  felt  as 
possible;  and  in  settling  snch  Colo- 
nies, care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
them  free  from  the  inconvenienctes, 
dangers,  and  changes  to  which  several 
of  our  present  Colonial  establiahments 
are  exposed." 

"  Laying  open  the  trade  to  China, 
taking  off*  all  the  restrictions  with 
which  our  commerce  is  imavoidably 
fettered,  will  merely  aflbrd  a  tempo- 
rary relief  to  the  mercantile  interests  of 
this  country.  Other  nations  may  ad- 
here to  restrictive  systems,  and,  at  all 
events,  we  will  be  met  on  equal  terms 
.on  that  point  With  all  our  foreign 
neighbours  we  have,  and  will  conti- 
nue more  and  more  to  have,  the  un- 
encumbered efforts  of  the  mental  skill 
and  physical  exertions  of  their  whole 
population  to  contend  with.  To  no 
civilized  country  can  we  at  present 
send  manufactures,  in  which  we  do 
not  find  native  manufacturers  spring- 
ing up,  to  oppose  and  to  be  encoura- 
ged in  preference  to  ours.  This  is 
what  we  had  reason  to  expect,  and  of 
which  we  have  no  just  reason  to  com- 
plain. In  France,  in  Germany,  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  in  Rus- 
sia, and  in  Prussia,  this  is  remarkably 
the  case.  The  renovated  governments 
of  Europe,  the  moment  they  have  got 
clear  of  political  storms,  will  turn 
their  attention  to  similar  objects.  In 
India,  our  manuiacturts  are  met  by 
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men,  and  bv  the  indolence  and 
overty  of  the  population.  In 
ly  we  may  say  they  exchange  no 
factures  with  us.  South  Ame- 
(  convulsed  with  civil  war,  and^ 
a  these  cxtntests  may,  still  the 
T  part  of  the  real  property  of  the 
ry  is  destroyed,  and  much  time 
elapse  before  the  loss  is  replaced, 
5  injury  repaired,  under  another 
n.  The  United  States  are  strip- 
F  all  their  neutral  carrying  trade^ 
Pall  that  valuable  trade  to  our 
India  Colonics,  so  long  their 

r'n  and  support ;  and  thus  si- 
thcse  States  cannot,  if  they 
inclined,  take  from  us  anything 
the  quantity  of  manufactures 
i  they  formerly  did.  Besides, 
ire  endeavouring  to  rear  up  ma- 
tures amongst  themselves,  while 
idependence  of  South  America 
ly  open  to  all  the  world  a  trade^ 
ich  Great  Britain,  from  particu« 
rcumstanccs,  had  long  enjoyed 
06t  complete  monopoly." 
Jew  markets,  therefore,  can  only 
this  country  a  great  and  a  per- 
fit  relief; — new  markets,  in  coun- 
¥here  no  competition,  from  ma« 
tures  produced  by  native  skill 
idustry,  can  for  ages  lessen  the 
of,  the  demand  for,  or  come  in 
^tition  with  ours ; — new  markets, 
1  can  supply  us,  in  return  for  the 
ictions  of  our  skill,  with  the  pre- 
metals,  and  with  the  raw  mate- 
br  many  branches  of  our  trade, 
ther  articles  which  we  at  present 
take  from  rival  commercial  states. 
I  is  one  country  where  we  may 
uch  markets.  It  is  at  present  a 
,  and  at  present  an  undisputed, 
ot  long  to  remain  an  undisputed 

the  United  States  of  America 
ipend  for  the  cottons  applicable 
:  finer  manufacMires.  It  is  there- 
if  imporunce  that  this  country 
d,  if  possible,  be  rendered  inde- 
nt of  that  country  for  a  supply 
;h  cottons,  as,  in  case  of  a  war 
these  States^  the  trade  in  this 
:h  of  manufacture  would  be 
ed  from  our  hands  by  the  Uni- 
tates,  or  by  other  nations,  which 
1,  more  readily  than  we  could, 
a  that  description  of  cotton  from 
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these  Stotes.  Africa  ean^  I  believe, 
furnish  a  supply  of  such  cotton.  On 
the  line  plains  watered  by  the  Rio  de 
Fornu)sa,  and  its  tributary  streams, 
and  its  Inranches,  cotton  of  a  very  fine 
quality  grows  abundantly.  The  tea 
trade  to  China  is  a  continued  drain 
upon  this  country  for  specie.  From 
good  authority,  it  seems  that  this  va- 
luable plant  may  be  cultivated  to  ad- 
vantage on  the  rich  plains  which  ex- 
tend between  the  Rio  Volta  and  the 
Niger.  Also  the  old  Arabian  travel- 
ler Batouia,  who  had  visited  China, 
states,  that  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
along  the  Niger,  which  he  visited,  the 
Tea-plant  grew  abundantly.  Here  is 
another  reason,  and  another  induce- 
ment to  seek  a  connexion  with  these 
countries,  and  to  secure  to  ourselves 
the  trade  which  they  can  give  us. 

It  is  to  the  Niger,  and  to  his  tribu« 
tary  streams,  that  our  attention  ought 
to  ne  directed.  There  seems  no  room 
to  doubt,  that  that  far-famed  stream 
enters  the  sea,  in  the  Delta  of  Benin, 
by  several  navigable  mouths.  Some 
of  these  are  of  great  magnitude,  and 
the  parent  stream  from  which  these 
are  separated,  is  known  to  be  a  river 
of  surprising  majesty  and  magnitude. 
Even  were  this  stream  not  the  long- 
sought  Niger  which  passes  Sego  ami 
Timbuctoo,  still  it  is  clear,  from  the 
number  and  magnitude  of  its  mouths, 
that  it  must  penetrate  deeply  and  far 
into  the  African  continent ;  and  toee- 
ther  with  its  numerous  branches,  Uy 
open,  by  water  communication,  a  vast 
extent  of  the  most  populous,  the  most 
civilized,  and  cultivated,  and  interest- 
ing part  of  the  northern  central  parts 
of  the  African  continent.  To  these 
points  our  attention  ou^ht,  and  with* 
out  delay,  to  be  ener^tically  directed* 
The  vast  extent  of  Africa  through  which 
the  Niger  and  his  tributary  branches 
run,  is  susceptible  of  great  improve- 
ment, and  is  every  wav  adapted  for 
trade.  The  whole  population  of  Afri- 
ca, high  and  low,  may  be  said  to  be 
traders,  and  readilv  embark  in  every 
mercantile  undertaking  which  affords 
them  a  prospect  of  gain.  In  those 
quarters  of  Africa,  we  do  not  find  bar^ 
ren  wildernesses  inhabited  by  a  few 
savage  individuals,  who  possess  not 
one  particle  of  useful  knowledge,  or 


•   M'Ciueen's  Africa.     IHacku-nud,  Edinburgh,  1821, 
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one  idea  of  civilised  life.  There,  we 
should  not,  as  the  first  European  set- 
tlers did,  on  the  banks  of  the  Alaranon 
and  the  La  Plata,  wander  for  hundreds 
of  miles,  without  perceiving  or  meet- 
ing with  a  habitation  where  a  half- ci- 
vilized human  being  would  be  content 
to  shelter  his  head.  On  the  contrary, 
numerous,  powerful,  and  populous 
cities,  rise  around  us  on  every  side. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  cities  are,  in- 
deed, compared  to  Europeans,  unlet- 
tered barbarians;  but  the  materials 
for  a  better  state  of  society  are  most 
abundant,  and  want  only  an  intelligent 
power  to  direct,  to  excite,  and  to  con- , 
trol  them. 

We  have  only  to  look  at  the  map  of 
Africa,  to  perceive,  from  its  geographi- 
cal position,  that  Sierra  Leone  is  most 
improperly  and  most  imprudently 
singled  out  as  the  point  from  whicn 
civilization  was  to  diverge,  and  to 
which  trade  was  to  concentrate  under 
our  auspices.  It  is  situated  upon  a  tor- 
rent,— not  a  river.  The  stream  is  not 
navigable  for  a  mile  beyond  the  nar- 
row limits  of  the  colony.  Behind  it 
inland,  and  to  a  distance  of  nearly  300 
miles  in  every  direction,  is  a  moun- 
tainous woody  country,  without  roads 
—without  water  communication  ;— 
peopled  by  the  rudest,  and  the  most 
disjointed,  and  disorganized,  and  dis- 
united of  the  negro  tribes ;  and  who 
are,  firom  the  poverty  of  their  lands,  and 
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their  own  greater  ignonoop,  poonr 
and  more  wretched  tnan  their  neigh- 
bours on  any  other  part  of  the  Western 
Coast ;  and  far,  very  far,  behind  the  Da* 
tions  more  inland,  situated  round  the 
Niger,  and  his  tributary  streams,  in 
knowledge,  wealth,  and  industry. 
From  these,  they  are  shut  up  by  na« 
tural  barriers, — and,  comparatively 
speaking,  have  and  can  have  no  com- 
munication with  them.*  Through  such 
a  country,  it  is  perfectl]|r  obvious  that 
no  articles,  more  especially  bulky  ar- 
tides  of  African  produce,  can  ever 
find  their  way  to  the  Sierra  Leone 
Lai^oon,  at  a  price  that  can  possibly 
come  into  competition  with  any  arti* 
cles  transported  from  the  more  inte* 
rior  countries,  to  European  settlements 
on  the  coast,  by  means  of  the  Senegal 
or  the  Niger,  or  any  other  of  the  great 
African  rivers.  This  is  an  evil  which 
no  power  can  remedy — a  drawback 
which  no  exertion  can  remove. 

Besides  these  things.  Sierra  Leone 
is  most  improperly  placed  as  a  station 
for  supnressing  the  Slave  Trade.  In 
the  Bignts  of  Benin,  and  Biafira,  that 
trade  has  long  been,  and  is  at  present, 
chiefly  carried  on.  To  that  part  of 
the  coast,  from  the  interior,  thecreat- 
cst  number  of  slaves  are  brought  down, 
and  there  sold  to  Europeans.  It  is  off 
this  part  of  the  African  coast  that  our 
cruizers  principally  capture  the  vessels 
engaged  in  that  trade  ;  and  by  an  im« 


*  Tliat  the  trade  of  Sierra  Leone  must  always  be  extremely  limited,  from  the  in- 
security of  and  the  danger  attending  the  intercourse  with  the  interior,  the  (bllowiqg 
extract  from  the  Gazette  of  the  place  will  show  :— 

"  We  understand  that,  previous  to  His  Excellency's  departure  for  the  Shefhro,  a 
most  serious  complaint  wm  made  to  him  against  Amurab,  the  Cliief  of  Fouriearia. 
It  appears  that  a  very  large  caravan  of  gold-traders  was  collected  in  the  Foulah  coun- 
try ;  and  having  some  suspicion  that  there  was  danger  in  the  path,  they  sent  on  a 
small  party  to  reconnoitre.  The  party  was  commanded  by  a  brother  of  Dramanee, 
agold-trader  well  known  in  this  colony.  On  their  arrival  at  Wallis,  a  town  beknig- 
iag  to  Amurali,  and  not  for  from  Fouriearia,  an  attack  was  made  upon  them.  Dra- 
roanee*s  brother,  and  three  other  men,  were  seized ;  their  gold,  (six  hundred  dollars 
worth,}  two  slaves,  and  all  their  cattle,  taken  away,  and  themselves  sent  to  Rio 
Pongos  for  slaves.  Part  of  the  gold  was  delivered  to  Amurah,  and  the  cattlr  havs 
BBXN  SOLD  BY  SOME  OF  HIS  SUBJECTS  IN  THIS  COLONY.  Tkg  nudn  connxui,  ^  omne, 
iumed  back,  and  hat  taken  a  direction  far  tome  other  j)lace.  We  ahould  comment 
on  such  an  outrageous  act  of  hostility,  were  we  not  well  assured  that  His  Exceilenqr 
will  know  how  to  resent  it,  and  prevent  its  recurrence." 

Sierra  Leone  Gazette,  SatwrdSay,  2to  FA,  18S6b 

The  precedmg  is  not  the  first  instance  where  stolen  FaopsaTT  has  been  sold  and 
purchased  in  Sierra  Leone  with  impunity.  When  General  Turner  arrived  in  the  co- 
kmy,  he  informs  us,  in  one  of  his  dispatches^  that  theft  was  so  common,  that  it  hei 
ceased  to  be  considered  a  crime !  and  as  soon  as  his  beck  is  tumed|  we  perceive  Boat* 
^      letuming  to  their  former  state. 
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ve  act  of  the  British  fl»?enuiient, 
oruiien  are  compeUed  to  send 
drip  which  they  so  capture  to 
t  Leone  for  abjudication.  The 
quencea  of  this  act  are  most  de- 
bte  and  frightful.  The  slave 
being  built  to  sail  quick,  so  as 
de  our  cruizers,  are  small,  and, 
lueutly,  extremely  crowded, 
provisions  and  water  are  gene- 
auculated  for  a  voyage  of  four  or 
9eks,  to  the  Brazils,  or  the  Ha- 
\k,  or  French  Guiana ;  but  from 
wailing  winds  and  currents,  it 
I  takes  them  double  that  time, 
requently  ten  and  twelve  weeks 
t  up  to  the  Sierra  Leone  den  of 
The  mortality  amongst  the 
,  from  want  of  water  and  provi- 
18  most  appalling,  and  scarcely 
le— /vo-MiVd^  of  the  number 
ird  being  frequently  swept  away 
t  horrors  unutterable,  while  the 
ider,  landed  diseased  from  want 
eatilence,  are  soon  cut  off  in 
nrs.  I  need  not  take  up  your 
to  quote  authorities  in  proof, 
iiican  Institntion  Reports,  the 
ea  of  official  papers  annually 
lefbre  Parliament  and  almost 
periodical  journal  which  we 
1  our  hands,  are  filled  with  de- 
£  the  lamentable  effects  of  rash 
ironeous  legislation  on  this  snb- 
[  bdieve  I  may  safely  state,  that 
ety  which  compels  the  transport 
fy  slave  captured  off  the  AfH- 
•at  to  Sierra  Leone,  has,  every 
nnoe  it  has  passed,  occasioned 
borrible  misery  to  the  unhappy 
US,  thui  all  the  death  and  Ion 
•  oecurred  during  a  whole  oen- 
if  Uie  time  when  Great  Britain 
1  on  the  Slave  Trade, 
ramove  the  depot  for  the  captu- 
id  liberated  Africans  to  a  more 
la  spot,  is,  therefore,  become  ah- 
ly  neceaury.  FiaNANDO  Po 
proper  position  to  choose  for  this 
se.  It  IS  rituated  within  a  few 
'  Mil  of  those  parts  of  the  coast 
whence  the  greatest  number  of 
BB  are  exported,  and  the  pointa 
I  the  captures  are  more  fire- 
ly  made :  and  forms,  therefore, 
lat  eligible  point  for  a  rondesvous 
ir  eruizers,  and  a  depot  for  the 
Ba  io  captured.  It  i^  moreover, 
i^wellsitttatedasadepot  for  trade 
ike  adjacent  continent  of  Afirieay 
wRbm  thirty-six  milaa  of  the 
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OHmth  of  the  river  Bonny,  one  of  the 
greateat  outleta  of  the  NigiT,  cb^  in 
fact,  a  kind  of  central  point,  commands 
ing  the  ooast  of  Afidca,  and  the  mouths 
of  all  the  great  rivers  frequented  for 
trade,  ftom  the  Bio  Lagos,  to- the  Bio 
de  Gaboon,  inclusive.  In  this  island, 
the  anchorage,  on  the  north  aide, 
more  especially,  ia  excellent,  and  tfaiere 
European  ahips  might  lie,  unload, 
and  me  in  their  cargoes,  collected  for 
them  by  small  vesseb  communicating 
with  the  nei^bouring  coasts,  instead 
of  being  obliged,  aa  at  present,  to  lie 
in  the  creeks  on  the  coast,  and  in  the 
moutha  of  these  rivers,  for  sewal 
montha,  while  collecting  their  cai]goea 
under  the  slow  process  of  African  tra- 
ding, and  there  all  the  while  anmmnd- 
ed  with  awamns,  and  putrid  effluvia 
jorising  from  tnese,  moat  peraiqiona 
and  destructive  to  human  Dfe.  Feiv 
nando  Po,  from  its  bold  ooast,  and  its 
fine  sapdv  shores,  la  comparatively 
healthy,  tnough  we  are  not  to  eiqieet 
that  any  place  aituated  so  near  the 
equator  aa  it  is,  can  be  free  fh>m  dan- 
ger to  Earopean  constitntioos;  but 
when  once  settled,  and  proper  build- 
ings cTCCted,  and  the  wooda  anmnd 
cut,  and  the  lands  cultivated,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  found 
to  be  aa  healthy  as  the  moat  healthy 
of  our  Weat  India  colonies.  In  every 
point  of  view,  and  under  eveiy  oonsi- 
deration,  this  fine  island  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  eligible  spot  Sn  the 
whole  coast  of  Africa  to  affiird  the 
greatest  command  of  and  security  to 
trade,  and  the  readiest,  lafost,  and 
most  commanding  point  and  cmiing, 
from  whfeh  to  prM^eed  to  spread  know- 
ledge smd  civilisation  into  the  most 
interesting  parts  of  Northern  Central 
Afiica.  The  knd  is  hfeh,  and  the 
proud  peaks  on  the  nei^bonring  eon« 
tinent  to  the  east  frequently  covered 
with  snow,  which  must  render  the 
dimate  comparatively  cool;  and  on 
the  adjacent  coast,  in  the  territorieaof 
Duke  ErHEAXM,  theEn^^lish  language 
ia  QKdcen,  read,  and  wntten  flnentty, 
by  many  of  the  nativea.  Why,  then, 
with  mse  things  befon  ns,  and  en- 
eooraging  ua  at  every  atep,  shoold 
we  continue  to  nestle  amidat  poverty, 
ignorance,  disease,  and  death,  in  Sier- 
la  Leone  ^—wasting  our  fcaoarosa  and 
onr  atra^gth,  and  leaving  Africa  ig- 
norant, savage,  debaacdt  and  degm- 
dad? 
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In  every  tropical  country,  but  more 
especially  in  tropical  countries  that  are 
really  undyilised,  uncultivated,  or 
comparatiTely  uncultivated  and  un- 
dttured,  navigable  rivers  are  the  only 
Toads  bv  whidi  the  conveyance  of  ar- 
tidea  of  merchandize,  more  especially 
such  88  are  bulky,  is  rendered  practi- 
cable. Nature  seems  to  have  intended 
these  as  the  great  assistants  in  intro- 
ducing agriculture  and  commerce. 
Wherever  the  continents  are  found  the 
most  extensive^  there  we  find  the  most 
magnificent  riters  flowing  through 
Uiem,  each  opening  up  a  communica- 
tion almost  fVom  side  to  side.  What 
18  still  more  remarkable,  and  which 
becomes  of  great  utility,  u,  that  these 
miffbty  currents  flow  against  the  pre- 
▼auing  winds ;  thus  rendering  the  na- 
vigation of  ihexn  easy,  whicn  would 
otnerwise  have  been  extremely  tedious 
and  difficult.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
great  Maranon,  and  the  Onnoco  in 
South  America.  The  prevailing  trade 
winds  blow  right  up  their  streams. 
This  also  is  the  case  with  the  Niger, 
and  in  a  more  particular  manner  du- 
ring the  time  it  is  in  flood.  During  a 
penod  of  ten  months  in  the  vear,  but 
more  especially  from  May  till  Novem- 
ber, the  prevailing  wind  m  the  Bights 
of  Benin  and  Biafra  is  firom  the  south- 
west ;  and  which  blows  right  up  all 
the  outlets  of  the  Niger.  January  and 
February  are  the  months  during  which 
die  tiarmattan  wind  blows,  a  dry 
wind  coming  from  the  north-east,  and 
from  the  great  desert  south  of  the 
Mediterranean.  It  bears  health  and 
strength  on  its  wings.  In  the  Congo, 
Tuckey  generally  found  the  breeze 
blowing  up  the  stream.  It  is  needless 
to  point  out,  at  length,  the  advanta- 
ges which  may  be  derived  from  this 
wise  regulation  in  the  natural  world. 
The  meanest  capacity  may  compre- 
hend these. 

Every  kind  of  Colonial  produce  can 
be  cultivated  in  AfHca.  The  rich  soil 
from  the  Rio  Volta  eastward,  in  all 
the  Delta  of  Benin,  and  along  the 
Niger  northward,  is  particularly 
adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  cofiee, 
sugar,  &c.  &c.  Cotton  of  a  quality 
remarkably  flne  may  here  be  had  in 
abundance.  Rice  and  Indian  corn,  of 
qualities  very  superior,  are  to  be  had 
in  great  quantities,  and  form  a  most 
important  and  valuable  branch  of 
commerce.  Dye-woods  and  dye-stuffs, 
of^ualities  very  superior,  are  very  plen- 


tiful ,*  some  of  which  resist  both  adds 
and  light.  The  importation  of  audi 
into  this  country  would  be  of  much 
consequence  to  our  manu&ctures* 
Teak  trees,  and  other  timber  particu* 
larly  adapted  to  ship-building,  and 
numerous  other  kinds  of  timber  pecu- 
culiarly  adapted  to  the  construction 
of  furniture  of  the  most  elegant  kinds, 
are  everywhere  to  be  obtained,  and  in 
any  quantities.  In  the  interior,  the 
population  in  several  places  possess 
considerable  wealth.  Gold  aust  is 
particularly  abundant  and  fine  amidst 
the  Kong  mountains.  At  Tangarari, 
on  the  Niger,  about  300  miles  from 
Sierra  Leone,  it  is  abundant,  and  the 
qualitjr  peculiarly  fine  and  pure. 
Such  IS  tne  abundlance  of  this  metal  in 
these  hilly  ports  of  Africa,  that  Muley 
Moloch,  Sovereign  of  Morocco,  some 
time  about  the  year  1590,  brought,  in 
spoil  and  in  tribute,  from  the  nations  si« 
tuated  around  the  banks  of  the  middle 
Niger,  1 6,065  lbs.  avoirdupoise  of  gold, 
worth  about  L.962,000  sterling.  Salt 
forms  a  valuable  and  most  extensive 
article  of  commerce.  Spices,  of  various 
kinds,  are  to  be  had  in  various  dis« 
tricts.  Gums,  and  medicinal  drugs 
and  plants,  are  very  abundant  in  most 
of  these  countries.  Salt,  which  can  be 
purchased  in  Britain,  for  lOs.  or  ISs. 
per  ton,  sells  in  the  interior  and  on  the 
upper  Niger  so  high  as  to  bring  is.  and 
5s.  per  lb.  Ostrich  feathers,  predous 
stones,  ivory,  &c  &c  are  found  io 
condderable  quantities  throughout  all 
Northern  Central  Africa. 

What  the  amount  of  the  trade  is, 
which  is  carried  on  with  Central  Af- 
rica by  Europeans,  or  the  more  dvi- 
lized  Mahomedan  Slates,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  cannot  be  exact- 
ly determined ;  but  from  various  data 
we  may  approximate  it.  The  exports 
from  Morocco  to  Sudan  aie  about 
1,000,000  dollars  annually.  From  all 
the  other  Barbary  States,  from  Egypt, 
Nubia,  Darfur,  &c.  the  exports  ore 
about  three  times  the  preceding  sum ; 
in  all  about  L.  1,000,000  sterling.  The 
trade  from  Morocco  is  such,  that  a 
capital  of  5000  dollars  is  in  two  years 
raised  to  20,000  dollars ;  and  acconUog 
to  Burckhardt,  the  trade  from  Egypt 
yields  from  150  to  500  per  cent  profit. 
The  imports  into  these  countries  are 
equal  at  least  to  three  times  the  exports. 
And  in  this  I  speak  only  of  bona  fide 
merchandize.  Besides  this,  at  kist 
T0,000  slaves  arc' brought  frt>m  Sndm 
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iomitrietiiieiitioiied,  anmiaUir. 
te  of  dieie  may  be  taken  at  half 
Di  Evropean  nations  cany 
Is  lappoeed,  an  equals  if  not  a 
nimDinr,irom'the  West  Coast, 
sptte  Talue  of  which,  at  L.10 
raual  to  L.700,000.  Besides 
e  Europeans  carry  away  a  very 
ible  quantity  of  raluable  ar« 

African  produce  and  trade, 
e  may  suppose,  to  half  the  Ta« 
le  slaves ;  and  for  which  they 
tanufactured  articles  to  pay. 
ibese  branches  of  trade,  there  is 
b  trade  which  Great  Britain 
It  carries  on, — ^in  exports  and 
about  half  a  million  annually, 
)  Western  coast  of  AfHca.  The 
•ad  Dutch  have  also  some 
itli  these  parts.  The  whole 
ti  exports  and  imports  may 
n  at  about  L.6,000,000  per 

above  L.  1,500,000  of  which 
m;  but  which  cut  off,  would, 
labour  in  Africa,  be  made  up 
derived  from  articles  of  ho* 
itiade. 

ia  the  present  amount  of  the 
Ih  all  Northern  Central  Afri*. 
I  the  Equator  northwards  to 
at.  How  much  it  may  be  in« 
aa  civilization  and  industry  in* 
md  spread  in  Africa,  it  is  im- 
tosay;  but  it  is  quite  obvious 
NMt  careless  observer,  that  the 

would  be  very  creat.  As  a 
at  proportion  of  this  trade,  or 
mmety  of  it,  is  carried  on  by 
bary,  and  other  Arab  powers 
a,  across  the  formidable  de* 
is  obvious  that  if  we  can  open 
ter  conveyance  into  the  inte- 
■iss  of  the  country,  which  by 
f  the  Niger,  and  his  tributary 

I  believe  that  we  can  effisct, 
I  whde  of  that  trade,  which  is 
at  carried  on  by  these  States, 
1  into  our  hands.  The  expense 
log  goods,  many  of  these  also 
B,  across  the  Desert,  is  so 
ti,  and  besides  so  exceedingly 
as,  that  these  never  could  come 
etition  with  the  same  articles 
Into  the  interior  by  us  by  wa- 
s  trade  across  the  Desert  would 
e  most  certainly  cease;  and 
I  Arab,  rendered  more  savage 
fwty  and  hunger,  would  for- 

faorning  habitation,  when  he 
hat  there  was  no  longer  any 

to  be  obtained  there,  and  bc^ 
Bftelf  to  other  abodes, — abodes 
ihe  reach  of  law  and  authority, 
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by  which  his  asperitr  would'  be  grt« 
dually  softened,  and  nii  mnniiti  and 
his  temper  dvilixed.  Auo  ttfa  Bar* 
bary  nations,  cut  off  as  they  would 
then  be  from  obtaining  daves  cither 
by  trade  or  b^  maraudug  expeditloDa 
into  the  interior  of  Sudan,  aa  at  pre* 
sent,  would  be  compelled  to  tpply 
themselvea  to  industry  and  agncoU 
ture,— the  first  step  to  their  improve* 
ment  in  manners,  in  knowledge,  in 
good  government,  and  in  civiliiation. 

The  articles  chiefly,  imported  into 
the  different  places  connected  with  the 
trade  of  interunr  Africa  are  as  IbUowa, 
via :— Into  the  eastern  parts  from  the 
Red  Sea,  into  Abyssinia,  Nubia,  and 
westward  to  Kordoan  and  Dufkur, 
they  import  cambrics,  baft,  (used 
as  currency^  India  goods,  such  as  Ben* 
gal  silks,  Cnina  silks,  nankeens,  cot* 
ton  cloth,  cotton  stuffii,  refined  sugar, 
in  small  loaves  about  four  pounds 
each,  litten,  paper,  sheep  skii^  tar, 
looking-e^asses,  silver  trinkets  for  f^ 
male  oraaments,  soap,  files,  sdssoN, 
thimUes,  needles,  razors,  swoid  Uadee, 
coral,  spiees,  sudi  as  doves,  maee^ 
nutmegs,  cinnamon,  ginger,  blade 
pepper,  India  and  Mokha  beads,  and 
a  great  variety  of  other  artidea.  From 
the  north  and  from  the  sea  coast  west, 
there  is  sold  and  carried  into  interior 
Africa,  vis : — ^manufiictnred  silks,  da* 
masks,  brocade,  vdvet,  raw  silk, 
combs  of  box  and  ivory,  «»ld  thread, 
paper,  codiinesl,  (from  France  and 
Italy,  &C.)  red  woollen  caps,  baiie, 
checks,  linens,  light  ooazie  woollen, 
cloths,  blue  linens,  long  doths,  super* 
fine  and  plain  brilliant  doths,  and 
mixtures  and  cassimeres,  Tnricey  csr« 
pets,  glased  cottons,  printed  cottons, 
calicoes,  cotton  netting,  veils,  printed 
and  cslioo  handkercnids,  mudin 
dresses  and  scarfii,  cotton  stoddngs, 
dimities,  cress,  rowans,  Britannias, 
and  Irish  linens,  platillas,  tissocs, 
muslins,  (mulls)  gum-benzoin,  tar- 
tar, cassia,  vitriol,  brimstone,  alum, 
copper,  brass,  iron  nails,  copper  nails, 
brass  nails,  dagger-blades,  knives, 
fire-arms,  powder  and  shot,  all  kinds 
of  hardware  for  common  use,  trinkets, 
beads,  glass  ware,  salt,  iron,  tobacco, 
lead,  cocoa,  coffee,  sandals,  cushions, 
nledu,  also  India  cotton,  and  Ibiea 
goods,  brandy,  rum,  and  various  other 
artides  too  tedious  to  enamerate. 

From  Eastern  Soudan  the  exports 
are,  viz.— Slaves,  gold-dust,  gum-ara* 
hie,  gum-liban  (a  kind  ciC  voaeoatt 
much  citeeintdL\,  \c«5\\et  yiVs^Ya^'Mb 
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noceroA*  horitt»  vtry  TaluabH  ostrich 
teUiert,  very  fine ;  ebony,  ivory,  miuk, 
&C.  To  Morocco  and  oiher  fiarbary 
•tatesy  are  exported,  vis. — Slaves,  gold 
dust,  gold  bars,  gold  trinkets,  Bkore, 
a  kind  of  frankincense  greatly  esteem- 
ed  by  Mahommedans,  gtisu  serawise, 
(grains  of  Paradise,)  ivory,  amber,  os« 
trich  feathers,  gum-arabic,  or  gum- 
sodan,  gum-co^,  assafoetida,  dyed 
skins,  tiger  skins,  leopard  skins,  sen- 
Da,  manna,  indigo,  equal  to  that  of 
Guatimala,  hemp,  &c  From  the 
south  and  from  the  west  coasts  are 
exported,  vis. — Elephants'  teeth,  gold 
dusty  wax,  honey,  palm  oil,  rice,  In- 
dian com,  cotton,  indigo,  amber,  box- 
wood, camwood,  ebony,  sandal- wood, 
hides,  a  great  variety  of  medicinal 
herbs  and  drugs,  dyewoods  and  dyc- 
stn£&  of  very  superior  qualities,  and  a 
great  variety  of  timber  fit  for  ship- 
oailding,  and  other  articles. 

In  the  interior,  a  great  trade  is  ear- 
ned on  from  place  to  place,  in  exchan- 
ging various  native  commodities,  such 
•s  uiea-butter,  produced  fh>m  the  shea 
tree ;  garoo  nuts,  a  fruit  eagerlv  sought 
afier  by  all  the  nations  south  of  the 
Niger.  Provisions  also  form  a  consi- 
derable branch  of  trade.  There,  no 
doubt,  other  branches  exist,  with  which 
we  sre  unacquainted,  and  many  more 
would  be  produced,  were  industry  and 
security  extended  and  put  in  activity 
over  these  extensive  districts  of  Africa. 
Teak  wood,  which  is  an  excellent  tim- 
ber for  ship-building,  can  be  had  in 
great  abundance  for  exportation  ;  and 
amongst  the  articles  of  import,  gun- 
powder, shot,  fiints,  and  fire-arms, 
are  in  great  demand  in  every  part  of 
Africa. 

Both  the  cotton  and  the  linen  ma- 
nufactures of  this  country  are  particu- 
hurly  coveted  and  sought  after  in  Afri- 
ca. Showy  prints  and  Bandana  hand- 
kerchiefs are  particularly  sought  after 
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by  the  negro  females ;  and  wtai  they 
pca-cdve  that  fine  artiidfls  of  dress  aiai 
within  their  power^  there  csBBoibs 
a  doubt  but  that  these  will  also  bs 
eagerly  coveted.  The  fine  doAs 
would  also,  in  course  of  time*  find  a 
market  in  the  interior,  and  die  coitaer 
would  be  in  demand  in  the  cold  moon* 
tainous  districts.  Upon  the  authority 
of  Mr  Jacksok,  and  others,  I  addooe 
the  prices  of  the  following  articles  is 
Africa,  in  order  to  show  the  value 
which  European  articles  bear  in  it. 
Others  not  named,  bear  a  proportion- 
ate value.  100  lbs.  of  refinea  sngir, 
bring  at  Timbuctoo  100  MexJcia 
dollars,  worth  4s.  6d.  eadi,  or  L.tt, 
10s.  Sterling.  A  piece  of  Irish  linen, 
25  yards  of  ordinary  quality,  brings 
75  dollars,  or  L.16,  17s.  6d.  A  piece 
of  Flemish  Plati  lias  brings  SOmeaeew 
of  gold,  or  50  dollars,  L.ll,  5a.  Os- 
tridi  feathers,  which  cost  in  the  inte- 
rior about  L.7  per  lb.,  sell  in  Cairo  at 
880  piastres,  or  L.70  Sterling  per  lb. 
In  order,  however,  to  understand  the 
subject  better,  I  shall  state  the  vdne 
of  the  above  articles,  as  these  were 
rsted  in  the  trade  lately  carried  oq 
from  Morocco  and  other  ^oes  across 
the  Grest  Desert,  and  the  value  these 
would  bear,  if  carried  direct  from  Great 
Britain  by  a  water  oonvejranee,  and 
gold  dust  or  African  produce  brought 
back  in  exchange,  and  bv  a  similar 
conveyance ;  and  I  state  these  things 
merely  as  data,  to  enable  yon  to  judge 
of  the  advantages  which  may  be  de« 
rived  from  such  a  trade,  whenever  such 
communications  are  laid  open.  As  the 
imports  and  exports  became  abundant, 
the  value  would  necessarily  dedine 
both  in  the  E^iropean  and  in  the  Afri- 
can market.  Still  a  wide  and  a  rich 
field  would  remain,  as  it  cannot  be  fbr* 
gotten  that  as  civilization  spreads,  the 
wants  of  the  Africans  would  incresieii 


Imposts  at  TiMsucxoa 

KX)  lbs.  refined  sugar,  cost  in  Britain,  L  3  10  0 

Duty  in  Morocco  10  per  cent,  0    7  0 

Freight  to  Mogadore,  .  0    3  6 

Caniage  and  duties  across  the  Desert,  S    0  0 


Coats  at  Tf  mboetoo, 
Sells  there  for  100  Meodcan  doUais,  at  4s.  6d.  each. 

Profit  by  this  conveyance. 

If  carried  by  water,  chargta  would  be  SOs.  less, 

Pupfii,  \{  carried  from  Brituii  direet,  or  300  per  cent. 


L.«    0  6 

S3  10  0 

L.16    9  9 

1   10  0 

L.17  19  6 
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Linilk. 
t  of  Iriah  Linen,  worth  at  Timbuctoo, 
piil  ia,  and  durga  from,  Britain, 

m  near  400  per  cent,  .  .  «  . 

PLATILLAt. 

^i■  worth  at  Timbactoo, 

,  and  charges  from  Britain,  about 

v  nearly  idO  per  oent, 

Exports  from  Tihsuctoo, 
Gum  Sudan,  or  Gum  Arabic. 

Ml  loads,  at  260  lbs.  neat,  cost  4  Mexican  dollars  each 

d_ 

lire  to  Akka,  in  Barbary,  at  18  dollars  each, 
IT  oonvoj  duty  to  Chiefs, 
ike  from  Akka  to  Santa  Cnu,  at  three  (IdDaia, 
>  llteight  and  charges  to  Britain, 


61S 
LM  It    A 

UI9    7    • 

L.11    $    0 
9    0    0 

L>    i    • 


3,000 
900 
009 
600 


Total,        iOOO  dbUan. 
imightaeross  theDesertf  L.1397  10    t 

idan.  or  Gum  Arabic,  eosts  in  Britain,  (the  finest  qma« 
L.10  per  cwt.  including  a  duty  of  19i. 
ad  loads  is  S^J  tons,  at  L.900,  is 

Deduct. 


l,M9€  13    4 


Sif  &e.  landed  in  Britain, 


L.26S    0    0 

issr  10  0 


r  about  210  per  cent, 

m  Senegal,  it  would  stand  thus  :^ 

I  at  L.]  00  per  ton,  (neat) 

first  cost. 


-    1595  10    0 
L.S8ri    3    4 


0    • 

1397  10    0 

r  aearly  70  per  oent,  ....  Ii.905  10    • 

i  preceding  statement,  no  account  is  taken  of  the  profit  of  the  merchant 
t  Cruz,  or  Mogadore,  but  the  whole  is  stated  as  if  the  article  were 
to  Great  Britain  by  the  route  of  the  Desert.    If  shipped  to  Great 
ly  the  Niger  it  would  stand  thus,  vis. — 
leeeds  900  camel  loads,  or  99)  tons,  at  the  price  of  Gum 
i,  L.4,193  13    4 

Deduct. 
I  at  Timboctoo,  800  dollars, 
Hl|  tons^  at  L.10, 
le  at  5  per  cent, 
f  eommssion. 


L.180  0  0 

99i  0  8 

90  0  O 

90  0  0 


tiM  enormous  profit  of 


Senegal,  neat  proceeds, 
Mt,  and  charges, 

profit  400  per  cent, 

>ftt  at  medium  between  both. 

Trade  by  Barter  at  TmnncTOO. 
m  Flemish  platillas  cost  in  Britain, 
Bi  Irish  linen  ordinary  quality, 
lit  and  charges  to  Timmictoo  by  Niger, 

tded  at  Timbuctoo, 


-      443    0  3 

JjStU  0  i 

9933  6  3 

443  tf  8 

i:>t790  0  0 

L.9779  is  4 

L.190O  O  0 

1900  0  a 

000  0  0 

•     I  I  f 

LnSOOO  0  0 
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In  the  trade  acroai  the  Desert,  these  articles  in  quantity  Mid  qvtlityw 
kftTe  been  exchanged  for,  vis.— 
400  Skins  Wangara  gold  dust,  each  containing  four  onnces,  iaJWOO 

at  75s.  .....'     ^ 

|00  Wangnra  gold  bars,  each  f  0  ounces,  at  758. 
50  Camdloads  Gum  Sudan,  medium  Tslue, 


Deduct. 


Cost  articles  exchanged. 

Freight  and  charges  gold  to  Britain, 


L.S000 
1500 


0 
0 


Ln7500  0  0 

7500  0  0 

700  0  0 

U15>700  0  0 

0 
0 


4500    0    0 


Profit,  or  370  per  cent  ....  L.11,S00    0   0 

But  if  tiie  aoove  articles  were  sold  for  gold  or  specie,  and  then  native  nt>- 
duce  purchased,  the  profit  on  a  voyage  would  be  much  greater,  beeause  there 
would  be  a  profit  botn  on  the  export  and  the  import  in  an  equal  ratio.  The 
only  di£ficul^to  calculate  this,  is  to  ascertain  wnat  is  the  value  of  gold  at 
Timbuctoo.  This  is  uncertain ;  but  suppose  it  is  the  same  as  at  Fezzan,  name- 
ly, L.3  per  English  ounce,  we  cannot  err  far.  Then  400  pieces  Irish  lineo, 
anid  800  pieces  platiUas,  would  bring  at  Timbuctoo  L.  12,050,  or  53,550  dol- 
lars. This  sum  would  purchase  13,387  camel  loads,  or  1494  tons  Gum  Sudan, 
which  would  produce  in  Britain, — 

Less  duties,  .....  L.880,978    0   d 

Deduct  freight  and  charges,  ....  29,686    0   0 


Profit,  Gum  Arabic,  900  per  cent. 

If  Gum  Senegal,  would  bring 
Deduct  freight  and  charges. 


L.251,286    0    0 

149,400    0    0 
99,686     0    0 


Profit,  Gum  Senegal,  or  100  per  cent,  L.119,714    0    0 

Exdusive  of  400  per  cent  profit  on  the  outward-bound  cargoes. 

Ivory. 
Costs  at  Houssa  1^  per  lb.  or  per  cwt.  L.0  14    0 

Freight  and  charge  to  Britain,  ,  0  13    o 


Cost  by  water  conveyance. 
Sells  in  Britain  for 


L.I 
81 


7    0 
0    0 


Profit  by  this  mode, 

A  setUement  formed  at  Fernando 
Po,  and  a  communication  such  as  I  con- 
template opened  up  with  the  adjacent 
eoasts  of  tne  continent,  a  most  exten* 
sive  and  valuable  trade  might  be  car- 
ried on  betwixt  these  and  our  West 
India  colonies,  mutually  beneficial  to 
each,  and,  through  both,  to  this  coun« 
try.  The  countries  from  the  Bio  Volta 
to  the  old  Calabar  river  abound  in  pro- 
visions, (Indian  com,  rice,  &c.,)  beside 
live  stock  of  all  descriptions,  and  horses. 
For  such  supplies,  inaispensably  neces- 
sary in  our  West  India  colonies,  Uiese 
colonies  at  present  pay  the  United 
States  annualiv  above  naif  a  million  of 
our  money.  Tnese  supplies,  I  am  con- 
vinced, from  very  particular  inquiries, 
could  all  be  procured,  and  of  the  finest 


L.19  13    0 


Qualities  and  kinds,  from  this  part  of 
tne  coast  of  Africa,  and  at  a  rate  cheap- 
er, above  one-half  cheuier,  than  toe 
cost  of  the  supplies  which  come  from 
the  United  States.  In  return,  these 
districts  of  Africa  would  take  the  mm, 
coffee,  sugar,  &c.,  from  our  colonies  ; 
which  articles  are  at  present  chiefly 
carried  to  them  b^  the  foreign  sbfe 
ships.  Surely  this  is  an  object  for  this 
country  to  look  after,  and  to  attain. 
It  would  be  another  and  a  powerful 
spur  given  to  the  march  of  Atrican  ci- 
vilization. 

Moreover,  a  considerable  and  an  io- 
creasing  trade  might  be  opoied  up  with 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  from  whence 
the  Northern  African  settlement  woulil 
receive  wines  and  India  goods,  an(i 


i8«7.;] 
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tdce  back  Mtieles  of  colonial  produce, 
whkh  might  be  raised  in  the  tropical 
psTta  of  Africa. 

To  benefit  Africa,  and  to  make 
Africa  beneficial  to  Europe,  we  must 
ascertain  and  consider  the  evils  which 
■he  suffers,  and  the  wrongs  which  she 
inflicts  on  herself.  In  every  part  of 
A  frica,  her  population,  whether  Moors, 
Arabs,  negroes,  or  the  mixed  race 
descended  firom  these,  is  divided  into 
innumerable  petty  states,  which  are 
engaged  in  constant  quarrels  and  war- 
fare with  each  other.  Wherever  we 
find  more  powerful  states  in  Africa, 
there  the  ignorant  sovereign  rules  over 
his  trembling  subjects  by  the  terrors 
of  superstition  and  the  sword.  Life, 
liberty,  and  property,  are  consequent- 
ly everywhere  most  insecure.  Per- 
sonal slavery  exists  universally;  and 
the  slave-trade  is  prevalent  every- 
where, more  especially  in  the  more 
extensive  kingdoms  in  the  interior. 
Still  the  nations  in  Northern  Central 
Africa  are  not  savages.  They  are 
barbarians,  and  some  less  rude  than 
others.  In  many  places,  we  find  them 
collected  into  cities,  cultivating  the 
land,  and  carrying  on  commerce, 
which,  though  rude  when  compared 
to  the  agriculture  and  the  commerce 
of  civilized  nations,  serves  clearly  to 
distinguish  their  condition  from  the 
savage  state.  In  these  parts,  the  se- 
▼ere  voke  and  the  fiery  zeal  of  the 
Arab  nave  done  some  good.  Wher- 
ever their  power  and  their  influence 
extended,  cannibalism  and  human  sa- 
crifices, the  latter  so  prevalent  on  the 
coasts  of  Guinea,  and  the  countries 
bordering  upon  it,  were  abolished; 
and  were  it  not  that  the  power  of  the 
Arabs  is  so  much  decayed  in  its  na- 
jtive  seats,  and  in  more  powerful  coun- 
tries, the  population  of  Africa  to  the 
Gold  Coast  had  at  this  day  acknow- 
ledged Mecca  as  their  temple,  and 
Manommed  as  the  prophet  of  Crod. 
But  that  power  is  decayed — is  decay- 
ing fast,  to  appear  no  more ;  and  as  it 
declines  in  Africa,  that  country  re- 
turns to  its  primitive  savage  state. 

With  the  exception  of  £gypt,  and 
the  states  on  the  southern  shores  of 
the  jMeditcrranean,  even  if  these  can 
be  excepted,  Africa,  throughout  her 
utmost  borders,  is  inhabit^  by  and 
peopled  with  the  most  indolent,  the 
most  ignorant,  the  most  superstitious, 
and  the  most  deluised  population,  that 
is  to  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
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They  were  not  rendered  to  by  Euro* 
peans,  as  is  generally,  but  CRoneous- 
ly,  supposed  and  behered.  This  is  a 
fatal  error,  and  one  which  leads  us 
astray  from  the  right  path  to  do  good 
to  Africa,  and  to  find  out  the  real 
cause  of  her  misfortunes.  The  popu* 
lation  of  Africa  were  such  as  we  now 
behold  them,  when  Europeans  first 
passed  the  boundaries  of  the  Great 
Zahaara  southward.  On  the  eastern 
shores,  the  first  discoverers  found  some 
remains  of  civilization  in  the  Arab 
colonies  established  in  that  quarter, 
but  now  almost  extinct.  The  n^eroes, 
however,  are  most  unquestionably  the 
most  debased  and  rude  of  all  the  po« 
pulation  of  Africa ;  but  amongst  them 
there  are  considerable  shades  of  dif<» 
ference.  From  the  confines  of  the 
Desert  south,  and  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  eastward  to  the  Red  Sea,  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  IdP  and  10^ 
North  Lat.,  the  negro  population  is 
found  much  superior  botli  in  personal 
appearance  and  in  intellectual  facul- 
ties, by  the  mixture  of  Arabian  blood. 
From  the  Senegal  to  the  Rio  Nunex, 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion is  copper-coloured,  the  mcend- 
ants,  perhaps,  of  the  nations  which 
inhabited  Africa  to  the  northward  of 
Mount  Atlas,  when  these  were  driven 
to  the  southward  by  the  Roman  and 
by  the  Saracen  arms.  The  Mandin- 
goes  are  a  superior  race  of  people,  re- 
sembling the  natives  of  Nubia  and  the 
countries  immediately  adjoining.  In 
all  the  Northern  Central  parts,  the 
inhabitants  may  be  considered  as  half 
Arabs,  though  black.'  Some  of  the 
Seyuds,  or  lineal  descendants  of  Ma- 
hommed,  are  found  quite  black,  about 
Sackatoo,  and  other  interior  countries, 
from  continued  connexion  and  inters 
marriages  with  the  black  population. 
Southward  of  the  parallel  of  lOO  N. 
Lat.  and  from  the  Rio  Nunex  east- 
ward to  Benin,  and  southward  through 
the  greater  portion  of  Southern  Afri« 
ca,  is  the  country  and  the  climate  of 
the  real  negro.  There  he  is  fisund  in 
his  native  state,  altogether  unimpro- 
ved by  any  intermixture  of  blood,  or 
intercourse  with  civilised  nations ;  the 
unsettled  intercourse  with  Europeans, 
who  have  long  frequented  these  coasts, 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  slaves, 
not  tending  to  leave  any  permanent  or 
extensive  marks  of  civilization  behind 
them.  Accordingly,  in  features,  form , 
and  mind,  wc  in  these  quarters  find 
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the  negro  niost  debased  and  barbtr- 
oua.*  To  these  quarters  the  Arab 
power.  Influence,  or  example  never 
reached  with  any  reclaiming  effect. 

The  blades  brought  from  the  inte- 
rior, from  the  causes  which  I  have 
mentioned,  are  a  very  different  and  a 
superior  race  of  men  to  those  who  are 
found  on  the  sea- coast,  from  the 
Grambia  to  the  Rio  de  Formosa,  and 
about  the  rivers  Malemba,  Gaboon, 
and  the  Zaire,  or  countries  in  the  in- 
terior of  Southern  Africa.  These 
facts  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  by 
every  European  power  who  wishes  to 
form  a  connexion  with  Africa,  that 
mav  be  lasting.  On  the  remains  of 
Manommedau  civilization,  a  better 
state  of  society  may  be  organised.  We 
ought  to  have  sought  a  communica- 
tion and  connexion  with  these  parts ; 
but  instead  of  this,  we  have  pitched 
our  tents  amidst  the  most  disorgani- 
aed,  feeble,  and  ignorant  and  debased 
portion  of  all  the  population  of  Afri- 
ca. 

Three-fourths  of  the  population 
of  Africa  are  slaves— slaves  to  slaves 
in  Africa.  Were  the  European  Slave 
Trade  abolished,  this  would  scarcely 
dry  up  one  tear  of  the  myriads  that 
flow  to  swell  the  tide  of  African  mi- 
sery. It  is  by  African  hands  and  A- 
frican  exertions,  chiefly,  that  this  mi- 
sery can  be  mitigated  and  removed. 
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Abyssinia,  and  across  the  Eed  Sea  in- 
to  Arabia  and  other  oouBtrieaj  fhm 
60,000  to  70,000  slaves  are  annaaUy 
carried  from  Sudan ;  and  the  miseries 
which  the  slaves  endure,  marching 
across  the  great  desert,  sink  the  mid- 
dle passage  of  the  European  Slate 
Trade  into  insignificance.  The  on* 
buried  bones  of  whole  caravans,  which 
strew  these  fVightful  deserts,  and 
which  meet  the  travelKr  at  every  foot- 
step, remain  evidence  in  proof  of  the 
fact,  beyond  all  contradiction.. 

But  granting  that  all  the  foreign 
Slave  Trade  in  every  quarter  was  abo- 
lished, would  that  terminate  a  Slave 
Trade  in  Africa?  No: — The  trade 
from  state  to  state,  in  the  interior, 
would  still  remain,  and  be  increased. 
And  allowing  that  the  foreign  Slave 
Trade  was  everywhere  suppressed, 
would  that  advance  us  in  the  road  of 
African  civilization?  No,  certainly, 
not  a  foot.  Africa  would  still  remain 
barbarous  and  uncivilized.  We  have 
considered  the  opinion  on  this  point  gi- 
ven by  (rovcrnor  Ludlam,  formed  from 
his  experience  and  acquaintance  with 
the  Western  Coasts ;  and  next,  let  us 
consider  the  opinion  expressed  by  that 
eminent  and  intelligent  traveller, 
Burkhardt,  upon  the  same  subject, 
from  his  acquaintance  with  the  east- 
ern parts  of  Africa.  At  page  344,  he 
says,  '*  were  all  the  outlets  to  Sudan 


It  is  a  waste  of  time  and  a  waste  of    closed  to  the  slave  trade,  and  the  ca- 


means,  an  aprgravation  of  the  disorder, 
to  keep  lopping  off  the  smaller  branch- 
es of  a  malignant,  but  a  vigorous  and 
a  reproductive  plant,  while  the  stem 
and  root  remain  uninjured,  carefully 
supplied  with  nourishment,  and  be- 
yond our  reach.  Half  the  sums  which 
we  have  expended  in  this  manner, 
without  doing  any  good,  would  long 


ravans  which  carry  on  the  traffic  with 
fiarbary,  Egypt,  and  Arabia,  prevent- 
ed from  procuring  further  supplies, 

STILL  SLAVERY  WOULD  UNIVERSALLY 

PREVAIL  IN  Sudan  itself;  for  as 
long  as  these  countries  are  possessed 
by  Mussulmans,  wlK>se  religion  indu- 
ces them  to  make  war  upon  the  ido- 
latrous negroes,  whose  domestic  wants 


ere  this  time  have  planted  us  firmly     require  a  constant  supply  of  servants 
in  Africa,  and  paved  the  way  to  root    and  shepherds,  and  who,  considering 


out  slavery  for  ever 

Even  if  tlie  European  Slave  Trade 
on  the  western  coasts  were  entirely 
suppresstd,  would  that  terminate  a 
foreign  Slave  Trade  in  Africa  ?  No. 
Into  Morocco,  into  the  fiarbary  States 
situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, into  Egypt,  into  Nubia,  into 


slaves  as  a  medium  of  exchange  in 
lieu  of  money,  are  as  eager  to  obtain 
them  as  other  nations  would  be  to  ex- 
plore their  African  mines — slavery 
must  continue  to  exist  in  tlie  heart  of 
Africa ;  nur  can  it  cease,  till  the  ne- 
groes shall  become  possessed  of  the 
means  of  repelling  the  attacks,  and  re- 


*  **  The  country  on  the  north  and  nortli-east  of  Sierra  I>one,  is  inhabited  by  the 
Mandingoei  and  Foulahs,  who  are  already  so  far  advanced  in  civilization,  that  it  will, 
according  to  all  appearance,  rcqnirc  soJfi:  (TNTUriks,  and  all  our  exertions,  to  plar« 
the  spvage  tribes  who  inhabit  the  sotnh  rasi  qtiurter  on  the  present  level  with  the 
Mandingoc5."     Hci^rri  nf  Jfrivan  Commisnoners, 
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;  dM  oppreMion  of  Chdr  MuisiiU 
fli^boan.  It  la  not  Fftoic  wo* 

'ITATIOirS   THAT   THB   BLACKS 
•VTAIK     PBLIVERAKCB  ; thiS 

Mrk  MUST  be  e£fected  by  them- 
ftod  can  be  the  result  only  of 
Mi  tesistanee.  The  Enropetn 
anents,  who  bsTe  settlemeotB 
I  coasts  of  Africa,  may  contri* 

0  it  by  commeroe,  and  by  the 
oetion  among  the  negroes  of  arts 
idustry,  which  must  ultimately 
hem  to  a  superiority  OTer  Um 
tlmansinwar.  EuaoPE^THBaB- 

WILL  HAVE  DONE  LITTLE  TOB 

iLACKS,  if  the  abolition  of  the 
ic  SlaTC  Trade,  which  is  tri« 
rhen  compared  with  the  slavery 
ioterior,  is  not  followed  up 
Be  wise  and  grand  plan,  tending 
dvilization  of  the  Continent." 
se  are  important  and  incontro- 
b  truths.  Such  as  we  have  oon<- 

1  it,  is  the  state  of  Africa.  We 
look  at  it  as  it  is  in  all  its  hi« 
features,  and  in  all  its  naked  de- 
y,  if  we  really  wish  to  find  out 
ih  and  the  measures  which  can 
IB  and  enable  us  to  relieve  and 
gfaten  Africa.  We  may  declaim 
IBS  against  the  enormity  of  the 
Trade,  and  the  evils  of  personal 
r.  What  good  does  that  do  ?—* 
it  carry  us  forward  in  the  work 
fean  civilization  ?  No !  It  blinds 
ea,  and  misleads  our  understands 
ind  retards,  nay,  altogether  pre- 
tlae  furtherance  of  the  important 

The  Slave  Trade  and  slavery 
before  us.  There  they  are  root* 
p  in  Africa.  The  question  is, 
re  we  to  remove  them  ?  Are  we 
cd,  by  military  force  and  raili« 
mquest,  to  overawe  and  sabdue 
/— -erush  the  Slave  Trade,  inter- 
id  external,  and  to  root  out,  by 
tme  means,  personal  slavery  in 
.?  No  rat^nal  person  can  say  we 
r  even  if  we  were  so  prepare<l, 
he  mean^  would  be  justinable, 
)  eonsequences  less  destructive 
BfTOlting,  than  the  evils  we  at- 
sd  to  root  out  A  different,  a  bet- 
d  a  more  effectual  course  must 
opted.  Persuasion  and  interest 
npply  the  place  of  force,  and  by 
means  we  may  gradually  gain 
liect,  without  injury -or  injustice 
'—with  advantage  to  alL 
OMut  not  grasp  at  too  much  at 
Mel.    While  we  ttrive  lo  re» 


claim  the  power  of  tlie  native  Mmkb 
and  chiefs,  we  most  not  destroy  "tiieir 
authority.  We  must  gM  that  antho» 
rity  to  carry  our  viem  Into  eflbct. 
They  can  accomplish  the  ol^ect  better 
and  speedier  than  we  can,  if  we  only 
point  out  the  path,  and  get  than  in^ 
Btmcted  in  it.  They  are  all  tradem 
— «U  merchants  eager  to  obtain  a  re- 
venue, to  amass  woilth,  and  to  ob- 
tain luxuries.  Show  them  that  eomm 
ptieroewiildo  this, — that  the  produce 
of  the  soil  will  Ining  diem  greater 
wealth  than  the  asle  of  the  hands  whidh 
could  be  made  to  cultivate  it :  Show 
them  this,  and  the  work  is  done.  But 
we  nefer  will  accomplish  tliis,  if  we 
begin  lo  interfere  with  iheir  internal 
governments  and  regulations,  sod  oon« 
sign  them  at  the  outset  of  our  career, 
to  great  change,  or  total  overthrow. 
The  African  prince  has'no  free  laboiuw 
era,  and  he  will  not  labour  himself,-— 
he  haa  no  other  way  to  obtain  a  refe- 
nue,  the  conveniences  and  the  luxu- 
ries of  life,  or  the  cultivaticm  of  the 
soil,  but  by  the  labour  of  alavea;  and 
to  adviae  or  command  him  to  let  them 
go  free,  or  to  threaten  to  take  them 
from  him  by  force,  would  lead  him  to 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  every  thing  whidi 
we  mig^t  counsel  or  advise  for  his  in- 
terest. In  short,  before  we  eould  pro- 
ceed to  an  vthing  of  this  kind,  we  moat 
find  out  labour  for  the  emancipated 
slave,  to  procure  his  subsistence ;  and 
free  labourers  who  will  labour  in  order 
to  enable  the  chiefs  and  the  prineea  in 
Africa  to  keep  up  their  rank  and  their 
independence.  If  we  teach  a  diflferent 
doctrine  we  unite  the  whole  against  na, 
and  shut  up  every  entrance  into  Africa, 
which  we  might  otherwiae  readily  ol^ 
tain,  and  which  entrance,  when  ob- 
tained, by  rational  and  prudent  mea« 
sures,  would  bestow  upon  us  the  pow« 
er  to  move  the  machinery  whidi  ooold 
do,  and  would  do,  so  much  good  in 
and  to  Africa. 

Our  conduct  and  our  proceedings  in 
Africa,  however,  have  mtherto  been 
diametricallv  opposite  to  the  course 

CX  pdntea  out,  and  the  result  has 
n,  and  is,  expenditure  as  incredible 
as  it  is  reprehensible,  and  failure  the 
most  complete  in  the  olgect  had  in 
view.  Wnile  we  continue  the  aame 
aystem,  and  follow  the  same  oonnieli^ 
and  auffinr  ouraelvea  to  be  deceived  by 
the  same  intereats  which  have  hitherto 
awByed  and  direclei  na  in  our  AftioBE 
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pannits^  the  tame  results— disgrace 
AND  DEFiAT— ^4iiiist  ooDtinue  to  be 
our  lot.       f  ,^ 

It  is  statedy  it  is  believed,  it  is  acted 
upon  in  this  coantry  as  correct  doc-i 
tnne,  that  the  African  is  a  mere  child, 
ready  to  receive  any  impression — ''  a 
aheet  of  clean  paper/'  as  I  have  heard 
it  expressed,  on  which  may  be  written 
whatever  the  writer  pleases  to  place 
upon  it.  Dreadful  delusion  !  Fatal 
error !  The  mind  of  the  African  is 
not  a  blank — it  is  not  a  book  unoccu« 
pied — ^it  is  already  pre>occupied  and 
filled  most  closely  with  every  perni- 
cious principle, — so  closely  and  so  com- 
pletelv,  that  scarcely  a  point  remains 
tree,  into  which  we  can  find  room  to 
introduce  corrective  iustruction,  or 
principles  that  restrain  and  subdue  the 
passions  of  the  corrupted  human  soul. 
Intercourse  with  them,  if  it  has  not 
already  taught,  will  most  assuredly 
teach  us  these  truths,  and  in  our  ef- 
forts to  reclaim,  to  reform,  and  to  en- 
lighten them,  we  will  as  certainly  find 
out,  that  the  fixed  inveterate  passions 
and  prejudices  of  all  the  grown  up, 
will  go  far  to  neutralize  all  our  efibrts, 
precepts,  and  example,  amongst  the 
generation  that  is  growing  up.  For 
many — many  years  to  come,  the  tares 
in  tnat  country,  even  where  they  do 
not  choke  altogether,  will  be  more 
abundant  than  the  w/ieat.  They  de- 
ceive you,  and  they  mislead  you  most 
shamefally  and  most  cruelly,  who 
teadi  you,  and  attempt  to  persuade 
you,  into  a  different  point  of  belief. 

Still  these  things  ought  not  todis- 
courage  nor  prevent  us  from  going 
about  the  work.  Quite  the  reverse. 
But  the  knowledge  of  them  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  us  from  fainting  un- 
der disappointment,  and  to  guide  us 
safely  on  our  way.  Most  certainly, 
while  Sierra  Leone  remains  our  Afri- 
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can  head-quartersy  we  nerer  shall  sd« 
▼ance  an  inch  on  our  way. 

Wherever  we  may  in  fatoie  pitch 
our  African  head-quarters,  we  must 
in  it  have  a  power  and  a  fbroe  esta- 
blished, that  will  give  us  an  attitads 
that  will  command  respect  and  dbe« 
dience.    Without  these,  we  can  have 
little  hope  of  ever  doing  mudi  good 
in  Africa.    But  though  we  have  sadi 
a  force  and  such  a  power,  it  does  not 
follow  that  we  shall  have  occasion 
(quite  the  reverse)  to  use  or  to  exer« 
dse  them.    Planted  in  Africa  in  the 
manner  here  pointed  out,  we  hafe 
only^'  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mer« 
cy,"  and  to  spread  the  truths  and  the 
pirinciples  of  Christianity  into  that 
continent,  in  the  manner  that  the 
first  founders  of  Christianity  spresd 
these  in  the  ancient  world,  namely,' 
by  directing  them  against  the  abrntet 
of  power,  and  not  against  the  powers 
that  are  established — the  reformation 
of  individuals  before  the  reformation 
of  governments*   We  have  only  to  do 
this,  in  order  to  do  good,  and  to  en- 
sure success.    As  Christianity  enters, 
genuine  liberty  will  follow  in  her 
train,  without  convulsions,  massacres, 
or  bloodshed ;  and  though  I  may  be 
branded  by  bigots,  fanatics,  and  in-, 
considerate  vindictive  individuals,  ss 
an  advocate  for  slavery,  for  stating 
what  I  am  about  to  state,  still  I  must 
declare  my  opinion,  taking  into  consi- 
deration the  real  state  of  Africa,  and 
her  demoralized,  and  debased,  and 
uninstructed  population,  that  the  rea- 
diest and  the  safest  way  to  raise  them 
and  Africa  to  a  state  of  rational  free* 
dom  and  continuous  industry,  so  as  to 
become  a  civilized,  an  enlightened,  and 
a  powerful  people,  is  through  a  sys- 
tem of  personal  servitude— coercf am* 
— give  it  what  name  you  will,*-for  a 
period  shorter  or  longer,  aa  drcum- 


*  Tlie  Sierra  Leone  Company  thought  so,  and  had  such  a  eoercke  system  in  view, 
as  the  following  document  will  show :— > 

•(  The  agents  of  the  Sierra  Leone  Company  having  been  charged  with  entertain- 
ing views  of  this  description.  Governor  Tkompton  instituted  an  inquiry  into  the  truth 
of  the  charges,  an  abstract  of  which  is  given  in  the  Appendix  to  Mr  Grant's  Account 
of  some  Recent  Transactions  in  Sierra  Leone,  p.  85  to  106.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  the  decision  of  the  Court. 

"  After  reconsidering  the  evidence  produced  before  this  Court,  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  declaring  that  there  appears  to  this  Court  to  have  existed  a  plan,  digested, 
connected,  premeditated,  organized,  for  procuring  the  abolition  of  the  general  Slave 
Trade  of  Africa  and  the  West  Indies,  and  for  esiabHihmg  on  iit  ruins  a  monopoly  in 
favour  of  this  colony,  and  of  such  other  settlements  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  as  the 
persons  concerned  did  expect  should  be  committed  to  their  management,  but  witk 
intent  to  promote  the  cuUlvaUou  of  tropical  productions  by  slaves  m  Atrka,  in 
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aUnees  and  aiiccess  may  prescribe.  If 
theae  ohjecto  can  be  accomplished  with- 
out iocn  an  alternative,  none  will  re- 
joice at  the  retult  more  Uian  I  will;  but 
of  thia  I  fed  convinced,  that  none  of 
thete  deairable  objects  ever  can  or  ever 
will  be  acoompliuied  by  the  imbecile 
conduct  and  unstatesmen-like  course, 
which  we  pursue,  and  which  we  have 
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so  long  pursued,  in  Africa,  or  by  lis- 
tening to  those  counsela  and  to  those 
advisers  who  have  hitherto  been  our 
African  guides  and  commanders. 
I  am,  &c. 

James  M'Qubeic* 
Glasgow,     ) 
6M  ApHl  1827.  J 


POSTSCRII^T. 


"WMIe  revising  the  proof  sheets  of 
the  preceding  pages,  a  pamphlet  came 
into  my  hands,  entitled,  **  The  Colo- 
ny of  Sierra  Leone  vindicated  from 
toe  misrepresentations  of  Mr  M'Queen 
of  Glasgow,  by  Kenneth  Macaulay, 
Esq.,  Member  of  Council  at  that  Co- 

lODY." 

1  am  always  delighted  to  get  into 
my  hands  anything  written  by  any 
one  connected  with  that  place,  as  they 
cannot  write  two  pages  without  expo- 
sing themselves^  and  each  other.  The 
pamphlet  before  me  affords  numerous, 
and  beautiful,  and  useful  examples  of 
this  kind.  "  Member  of  Council" 
is,  however,  only  the  hammer  of  a 
party  in  London,  who  do  not  care  a 
itraw  to  his  head,  providing  they  can 
lave  their  bacon.  Kenneth  Macaulay 
hat  put  his  name  to  it,  but  I  believe 
it  is  just  as  much  his  writing  as  it  is  the 
Gfand Seignior's;  therefore, and  there- 
fore only,  I  notice  it.  But  my  obser- 
vations must  necessarily  be  brief,  ha- 
ving, I  fear,  already  exhausted  ^our 
paUenoe,  and  the  patience  of  the  rea- 
der. 

The  preceding  pages  afford  the  best 
possible  refutation  of  the  customary 
charges  of  hostility  to  Africa,  and  be- 
ing an  advocate  for  her  degradation, 
levelled  against  me  for  want  of  argu- 
ment and  want  of  facts  to  repel  my 
statements.  This  kind  of  cant  can  no 
longer  cmah  the  efforts  of  truth  ;  nor 
can  a  roll  of  great  names,  who  have, 
with  others,  ^n  duped  and  deceived 
bj  interested  partizans,  any  longer 
screen  deception  and  protect  delin- 
quency in  any  quarter  whatever. 

My  efforts,  my  facts,  and  my  argu- 
ments, have  been  directed  agamst  the 
system  uoid  the  place,  not  against  en- 


dividuals.  I  adhere  to  that  course,  ex« 
cept  where  Kenneth  Macaulay  has, 
unfortunately  for  himself  and  for  his 
friends,  compelled  me  for  a  moment 
to  act  differently. 

His  opprobrious  epithets  I  despise 
—his  reproaches  I  treat  with  scorn* 
The  retaliation  could  be  made  keen 
and  severe ;  but  I  scorn  these  African 
weapons,  remarking  that,  for  any  one 
bearing  the  name  of  Macaulay  to  talk 
about  unjust  censure,  '^  malignity^* 
persecution,  &c.  in  any  contest  regard- 
ing Africa,  or  our  Colonies,  is  as  ri- 
diculous as  it  is  disgusting. 

Neither  Mr  Kenneth  Macaulay,  nor 
any  one  of  his  associates,  can  beallowed, 
to  be  either  umpire  or  judge  on  the 
question  at  present  before  we  public. 
Where  official  returns  are  wanting^^us 
I  stated  they  were  wanting — to  prove 
the  exact  expenditure  of  Sierra  Leone, 
let  them,  if  they  daee,  call  for  or 
produce  these,  or  get  the  proper  au- 
thorities to  lay  ALL  the  official  des- 
patches concerning  it  before  the  pub- 
lic, to  prove  my  errors,  or  over-estima- 
tions, and  their  own  accuracy.  Mr 
Macaulay  calls  my  channels  of  infor- 
mation *'  ANONYMOUS."      Not  SO.      I 

never  deal  with  such.  My  information 
is  obtained  from  names  that  would 
abash  Mr  Kenneth  Macaulay,  and 
would  most  fully  satisfy  every  one. 

From  the  Sierra  Leone  Gazette, 
March  7th,  18^6,  I  perceive  that  the 
Council  in  that  den  of  death  consisted 
of  five  individuals.  From  respect  for 
one  honourable  individual  I  forbear  to 
insert  their  names,  but  Kenneth  Mac- 
aulay was  one  of  them.  Such  is  the 
mighty  conclave  that  we  have  set  to 
rule  Africa ! 

Why  omit  Mr  Macaulay's  more  im« 


opposition  to  the  cultivation  by  slaves  carried  on  in  the  West  Indian  colonies,  with 
the  sdvsntsges  of  having  the  raw  material,  the  slave  at  their  doors,  and  of  having 
thrown  all  competitors  out  of  the  market,"  &c.— (Afarrya/'j  Thoughtn,  ;>.  07.) 
Vol.  XXI.  *  ^ 
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portant  title?  Ho  was,  after  General 
Turner's  detth,  **  actixcj  govlr- 
KdR."  In  that  character,  and  hi  that 
capacity,  I  had  much  to  say  to  him, 
but  for  the  present  merely  content 
myself,  by  requirinc  to  know  the  au- 
thority under  which  he  acted  when 
he  sent  out  troops  under  Mr  Kendall 
to  invade  the  territories  of  neighbour- 
ing independent  tribes  and  chiefs,  and 
appointed  his  lieutenants  to  conquered 
countries  ?  The  words  of  the  Sierra 
Leone  Gazette  (his  words)  April  l.Hh, 
1826,  are  very  remarkable: — *' Ma 
Kendalt.  has  been  constituted  by  his 
"HONOUR,  the'acting  governor,  as  lus 

XIEUTEKANT  IN  THE  ShERDRO  PRO- 
VINCES, and  the  party  arc  gone  down 
on  a  special  service,^'  &c.  The  special 
service  was,  as  we  learn  from  a  subse- 
quent Gazette,  to  attack  and  burn  the 
town  of  Comenday,  and  desolate  the 
country.  • 

In  the  name  of  my  country,  I  ask, 
is  a  store-keeper — *'  Acting  Governor" 
in  such  a  vile  hole  as  Sierra  Leone,  to 
"be  permitted  to  assume  and  to  exercise 
authority,  which,  by  our  constitution, 
can  only  be  wielded  by  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  ? 

Page  11th,  Mr  Macaulay  says,  "  A 
"well  paid  mercenary,  like  Mr  M*- 
Queen,"  who,  "  it  is  computed,  must 
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have  received  at  least  L.1.>,^000  from 
votes  of  the  West  India  Legislatures," 
^'c.  These  impudent  falsehoods  are 
levelled  against  my  character  as  editor 
of  the  Glasgow  Courier,  because  I  have 
defended,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  oar 
injured  Colonies  from  the  attacks  of 
Sierra  Leone  interest  and  venom.  1 
accordingly  reserve  them,  together 
with  otlier  bounces  of  this  sapient  se- 
nator, to  be  replied  to  through  the 
columns  of  that  Journal,  and  address- 
ed in  a  similar  manner  as  this.  I  will 
refresh  Mr  Macaulay's  memory  with 
some  things  he  has  for/irolien, 

'^  Lieutenant  Waring,"  says  3fr 
Macaulay,  preface,  p.  6,  '^  tvas,  and  I 
hope  is,  alive  on  the  Gold  Coast."  In 
endeavouring  to  correct,  at  the  outset 
of  my  letter,  what,  I  was  led  to  be- 
lieve, was  an  erroneous  report  regard- 
ing the  death  of  this  officer^  I  r^et 
to  find  that  I  am  mistaken.  The  army 
list  for  April,  which  came  into  my 
hands  yesterday,  contains  a  notifica- 
tion of  thedcath  of  Lieutenant  Waring. 

Quoting  my  words,  "  General  Tur- 
ner was  scarcely,  I  may  say,  laid  in 
the  dust,  when  the  house  he  had  in- 
habited swarmed  with  inmates  of  this 
description,"  Mr  Macaulay  adds,  p. 
12,  *'  this  para^aph  is  a  personal  at- 
tack upon  myself.    To  this  accusation 


•  Permit  me  to  show  you  how  we  carry  on  war  in  Africa,  to  civilize  her.  The 
following  extract  from  the  Sierra  Leone  Gazette,  March  4tli,  1826,  written,  1  am 
told,  by  Mr  Kenneth  Macaulay,  describes  the  Shcrbro  war  thus :— -'*  During  this  day 
a  visit  was  paid  to  Nongubti^  where  nis  Satanic  Majesty  is  believed  to  havf 
HIS  RESIDENCE,  and  where  all  tlic  devilry  of  the  Purrak  is  carried  on.  Pa  Pompey, 
the  Chie(  had  been  most  violent  against  the  colony,  and  was  thouglit  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal cause  of  James  Tucker  not  visiting  his  Excellency  in  October  last.  This  hole 
.of  iniquity,  with  all  the  machinery  of  their  irifemai  diahleriet  was  purified  by  fire  ;  bit 
not  before  the  curiosity. mongers  had  made  a  few  pickings  ;  among  others,  we  saw  a 
coat,  fashioned  from  the  bones  of  the  mifjhty  Purrali  men  of  old.  In  the  evening,  fire 
was  set  to  the  town,  and  a  glorious  bonfire  it  made.  The  s^ht  iiself  was  sublime ;  - 
the  town,  one  mass  of  fire,  rendering  darkness  more  than  visible, — the  river,  and  boats 
on  its  surface,  quietly  reposing  in  the  light  of  that  destruction,  which,  with  the  noise 
of  an  earthquake,  was  rendering  into  nothing  all  around ; — but  the  associations  whicii 
followed,  were,  to  those  present,  inexpressibly  more  ^o^^^w^^the  day  of  ven- 
geance was  at  last  come— the  cry  of  the  wretched  and  oppressed  was  receiving  tlie 
answer  of  that  God,  who,  though  he  delayeth,  yet  forgetteth  not.  Never,  wbilrt 
life  exists,  can  the  feelings  of  that  night  be  erased  from  the  memory  of  those  who 
had  the  happiness  of  being  instrumental  to  the  spectacle  they  then  enj^iyed  .'** 

These  are  the  weapons  with  which  we  civilize  and  enlighten  Africa ! !  However, 
Satan's  Capital  being  taken  and  burnt,  it  is  supposed  that  tlie  Devil  retired  to 
Sierra  Leone,— a  better  place,  less  healthy,  but  more  central  for  his  African  opera- 
tions.! 


a/.??,?!*"  t®.,!^?  conquer  Sir  Nikl  Camphrll,  or  Sir  Nikl  conquer  him.  Ume  mutt  Jrtcrmiru 
Oovemor  accounts,  the  contest  was  going  on,  and  the  od<U  were  gratdy  afuut  ttt 
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I  give  a  most  unqualified  Jeuial.     It 
is  an  infamous  falsehood ;  and  in  proof 
of  this,  I  appeal  to  the  whole  Colony." 
I  repeat  the  statement  I  first  adduced, 
in  proof  of  the  state  of  morals  in  the 
place.     It  was  not  to  he  expected  that 
those  I  had  in  my  eye  would  acknow- 
ledge the  fact,  though  really,  if  what 
jVIr   Macaulay,  p.   13,  says,  is  true, 
namely,  that  such  a  course  of  Hfe  doi's 
not,  in  Sierra  lA^one,  occasion  the  loss 
of  "  cASTt," — '*  this  si)ccies  of  concu- 
binage does  not  cause  that  total  renun- 
ciation of  moral  feeling  and  conduct 
which  too  often  foHows  it  here,"  (Great 
Britain),  &c.     I  did  not  say  that  the 
"  inmatts  uJthU  tlescnpfion'  l>elonged 
to  the  estahlishment  of  one  man,  and 
that  that  man  was  Kenneth  Macaulay. 
At  the  court  of  "  a  great  poweb," 
like  Sierra  Leone,  there  is,  like  in 
other  courts  in   Africa,   when   "  the 
Commander  of  the  faithful"  goes  *'  to 
the  wrong  box"— pies,  numerous  in- 
trigues amongst  the  great,  which  de- 
scend amongst  the  various  Sultanahs, 
each  estabhshment  looking  to  prefcr- 
luent  as  a  matter  of  right  acquired  by 
"/ree  lalnnlr"  and  which  might  in- 
crease the  inmates  on  the  occasion  al- 
luded to.  At  that  time,  I  am  informed, 
the  coast  of  Africa,  was  in  motion  with 
*'  inmates  of  this  description,"  and 
amongst  others  who  marched  in  the 
Ilio  Pongas  and  Isles  dcs  Loos  direc- 
tion, in  expectation  of  preferment  from 
priority  of  services,  was  a  female  na- 
med Maho  !    Does  Mr  K.  Macaulay 
know  her  ? 

Mr  Macaulay 's  answer,  p.  66,  to 
my  aceoimt  of  the  mortality  amongst 
the  miUtary,  is  very  remarkable. — 
Those  sent  out,  says  he,  were  culprits 
—and  "  all  who  volunteered  were  ac-» 
ccpted,  without  much  regard  to  charac- 
ter.— ilieir  sentence  was  banishment 
for  life ;  their  pass- word  *  a  merry  life 
andasfiortone.  " — "WHEut  spiuitu- 

OUS  l.IQUOKS  WEKI::  TO  HE  rilOCUKEl), 

buch  men  would  not  go  witliout  them  ; 
and  both  by  night  and  by  day  were 
they  to  be  found  lying  drunk  in  the 
streets.  I  uave  myself  met,  and  I 
have  known  others  to  meet  them, 
NEAR  midnight,  stretclied  on  the 
roads  in  a  state  of  perfect  insensibility 
from  intoxication — and  that  in  the 
htifrht  of  the  rainy  seiison*  I  have 
also  seen  them  early  in  the  morning, 

l,VINt;  IN  BirNNING  STREAMS  OF  WA- 

•I  KR,  where,  doubtless,  they  had  passed 
tlie  night,  regardless  oi  the  heavy  tro« 


pical  rain  which  had  be^i  falling. 
This  mode  of  life  contimjldtill 
I  i.iiFT  iHE  Colons"!  ! 

People  of  England,  look  at  this 
statement.  Was  "  His  IIovoi  u"  iu 
his  sober  'tenses  when  he  penned  it  ? 
In  his  capacity  as  Governor,  he  tells 
us  tliat  he  saw,  and  he  su tiered  such 
abominations  !  lium  is  a  principal 
import  into  Sierra  Leone.  i>lx  Mac- 
aulay's  stores  supply  it  amongst  other 
articles.  Look  at  the  Governor  of  a 
British  settlement  prowling  about  grog 
aliops  *•  near  miJnij^ht" !  Have  you 
ever  heard  of  a  Sierra  I^eone  amuse- 
ment called  a  "  Dignity  Ball."  It 
is  a  collection  of  black  prostitutes  and 
washerwomen,  and  idle  white  men  : 
and  where  ti])sy  Senators  have  got 
their  noses  twisted  by  midshipmen. 
Was  it,  let  me  ask,  on  return  from 
one  of  these  Rightly  revels  that  "  hix 
honour,*'  and  "  other g"  near  mid- 
night, saw  the  scenes  above  descri- 
bed ?  1  can  no  otherwise  rationally 
account  for  the  inhumanity  of  leaving 
the  miserable  drowning  soldier  as  they 
found  him.  Surely  the  wretch  could- 
not  be  left  because  he,  perhaps,  had 
gone  to  a  cheaper  store  for  Rum  than 
Mr  Dougan's  } 

Page  41,  "  Does  Mr  McQueen  ex- 
^Xict  tliat  tlie  mere  residence  in  Sierra 
Leone  is  to  make  a  man  religious  ?" — 
No  !  I  never  did,  and  never  can  ima- 
gine anything  so  silly.  I  would  as 
readily  believe  that  the  moon  is  made 
of  green  cheese,  as  "expect'*  or.  believe 
such  a  result.     But  the  people  of  this 


country  believed,  and  were  taught  to 
believe,  that  such  a  "  residence  *  pro- 
duceil  such  a  result.  I  tried  to  unde- 
ceive them. 

"  General  Turner,"  says  Mr  Mac- 
aulay, p.  6,  ''  dhsotved,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  sdiools  and  the  institu- 
tions for  mechanics,  and  threw  the 
ptople  more  upon  their  own  resour- 
ces," &c.  (leneral  Turner  was  /*o- 
jiest,  and  would  not  lend  himself  to 
the  cause  of  deception.  He  dissolved 
those  schools,  because,  I  presume,  he 
found  them  to  be  what  I  described 
them,  not  seminaries  of  learning,  but 
depots  of  deception  and  imposition. 

«  The  colony  has  been,"  says  its  in« 
cautious  champion,  p.  5.  ''  ghik- 
vousLY  INJURED  by  tlic  waut  of  any 
systematic  plan  or  rule  of  conduct  ha- 
ving been  laid  down  for  its  govern- 
ment. Every  Governor  has  been  letl 
to  follow  his  own  plans,  uow&vca. 
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CRUDE    AVD    UNDIGESTED.       This   re« 

marie  applies  more  particularly  to  the 
mana^rement  of  the  Liberated  Afri<« 
cans."  The  only  systematic  and  well- 
digested  plan  pursued  in  the  place, 
was,  as  I  nave  stated,  the  plan  to  de- 
lude and  to  deceive  the  people  of  this 
country.  Twenty  African  Institu- 
tion Reports,  formed  chiefly  upon 
communications  fVom  Mr  Kenneth 
Macaulay,  and  other  publications  in« 
numerable,  have,  during  twenty  years, 
told  us  a  totally  diflbrent  tale  to  the 
tale  now  told  about  this  place,  and  all 
the  proceedings  in  it.  I  challenge  Mr 
Macaulay  to  deny  what  I  now  state. 

*'  I  have  stated  as  &cts,"  says  Mr 
Macaulav, ''  what  I  know  to  be  un- 
true, and  have  ouotcd  as  genuine,  ex- 
tracts which  I  know  to  be  garbled." 
I  will  not  insult  you  by  imitating  Mr 
Macaulay 's  manner  and  his  matter; 
but,  in  juitioe  to  myself,  and  in  jus- 
tice to  my  subject,  I  state,  that  the 
man  who  states,  or  shall  venture  to 
state,  that  the  authorities  which  I 
have  quoted  do  not  exist,  or  that  the 
words  and  sentences  which  I  have  ex- 
tracted from  these  are  not  to  be  found 
in  them,  or  in  any  way  perverted  from 
their  plain  meaning,  utters  that  which, 
to  use  Mr  Macaulay's  own  words,  is 
"an  absolute  falsehood."  The 
charge,  therefore,  I  throw  back  in  his 
teeth  with  scorn  and  indignation. 

In  quoting  my  words  with  reference 
to  the  expenditure  of  Sierra  Leone, 
viz. — "  Nearly  the  whole  of  these 
sums  pass,  in  one  way  or  another, 
through  the  hands  of  one  merchant 
in  London ;"  this,  says  he,  means 
Mr  Zachary  Macaulay  ;  and  he'adds, 
*'  No  person  can  know  better  than 
yoursclt  and  Earl  Bathurst,  the  utter 
groundlessness,  the  altsoluie  faUehood 
of  the  malignant  assertion  here  made 
by  Mr  McQueen.  You  know,  sir, 
that  with  the  expenditure  of  Sier- 
ra Leone,  since  its  transfer  to  the 
Crown,  in  1807,  be  it  great  or  be  it 
small,  Mr  Maclulay  hadKocoNCEBN, 


directly  or  indirectly.    No  fait 

OF     IT    HAS    PASSED    THftOUGH    Blf 

HANDS,  either  in  one  way  or  anotker." 
The  boldness  of  the  appeal  ii  in- 
tended to  impose  upon  this  oountry. 
I  leave  the  Colonial  Office  to  think  of 
it  what  they  will,  and  proceed  to  show, 
from  some  stubborn  facts,  what  this 
deluded  and  insulted  country  ought  to 
think  of  it. 

For  many  years,  Mr  Zachary  Mae« 
aulay,  or  his  house,  were  the  chief, 
the  only  merchants  in  the  place.  Sail- 
ors, soldiers,  ships  and  forts,  were  sop- 
plied  by  them  with  everything,  nor 
was  it  safe  to  go  past  them.  To  this 
hour,  the  contracts  for  almost  every- 
thing go  into  the  hands  of  the  bow 
with  which  they  are  connected.  The 
liberated  Africans,  and  the  wretched 
Kroomen,  when  Uiey  work  for  hire, 
get  for  their  wages  a  piece  of  paper, 
containing  an  order  on  a  store-keeper 
to  pay  them  value  in  goods  ;  and  I  ask 
and  I  challenge  Mr  Kenneth  Mac- 
aulay to  deny  Uie  fact,  if  those  nieces 
of  paper  do  not  geneially  land  in  his 
own  stores,  and  are  afterwards  con- 
verted into  government  bills?  The 
place  gives  nothing  but  what  the  go- 
vernment expends  in  it ;  so  that  everv 
one,  "  in  one  way  or  another,"  has,  ana 
must  have,  a  participation  in  this  ex- 
penditure. I  uiow  not  when  Mr  Mac- 
aulay curtailed  his  business  in  Sierra 
Leone,  but  to  this  hour  he  certainly 
does  business  there,  as  the  annexed 
document  will  show.*  Besides,  Mr 
Macaulay  was  the  navy  prize  agent 
for  the  African  coast  for  a  very  great 
number  of  years,  (if  he  is  not  so  stiU,) 
and  in  a  particular  manner  durioff 
those  years  when  those  captures  and 
condemnations  wei^  made,  for  which 
we  have  paid  above  half  a  million  in 
bounties,  all  of  which  came  throodi 
his  hands ;  without  noticing  the  mO- 
lions  for  robberies  inflicted  upon  fo- 
reign nations.  These  facts  are  well 
known  to  Mr  Kenneth  Macaulay,  be- 
cause he  was  for  several  years  super- 


•  Sierra  Leone  Gazette,  March  4,  182(J. 

Notice  is  hereby  givon  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  I  have  transferred  over 
the  agency  of  Messrs  Z.  MacHulay  and  Babington,  of  London,  and  all  my  other  bu- 
sincss,  to  Robert  Dougan,  Esq.,  preparatory  for  roy  departure  for  Europe ;  and  that 
the  said  Robert  Dougan  is  fully  authorised  to  act  for  me  in  every  respect. 

All  persons  indebted  to  mo  as  agent  atbresaid,  or  otlierwite,  are  rcrjuested  to  paj 
up  their  balances  immediately,  or  legal  proceedings  will  be  taken  for  the  reooveiy  of 
the  same.  K.  MACAUX^Y. 


I  Siifrra  l^eo  fie. '^ivihxai  ion  of  Africa,  9^ 

aat  of  the  eqrtmed  negroes,  and  wu  destined  toendow  a  cheikf-ediool 

rat  and  partoer  of  the  hoaae  in  indnsdty.  Mr  Kenneth MaeankyaMl 

a*  Mr  Donean  Maemillan   bccMne  ad* 

Qt  ten  yean  ago,  while  acting  ministmloni ;  hut  a  will  w«  sahae* 

eapacity^MrZacharyMacanlay,  miently  found  in  Edinhorgh,  and,  bw 

ffablic  papers  stated,  by  some  the  adriee  of.  Messrs  Maamky  and 

weption  of  the  act  of  Parliament,  Bahhinglon,  a  power  of  attorney  was 

9d  mm  the  treasury  (I  think  it  sent  oat  br  thof  ezeeators,  soiae  of 

1.50,000  in  adTanoe,  to  pay  boun^  them  gentlenien  in  this  dty,  to  Mr 

r  ahiTes  which  mi^t  be  drawn  Kennetti  Macaolay,  with  inatmctiomi 

Sierra  Leone.    The  error  was*  to  him  to  elose  the  business,  and  ra* 

srcd  after  the  money  had  been  mit  tiie  money.     After  aome  yeorsT 

two  years  in  his  possession.    It  delay,  the  exeentora  were  advised  by 

snanded  and  repaid ;  but  it  was  Mr  K.  M.  that  he  had  done  so,  and 

tQ  a  legal  prosecution  was  com*  that  he  had  remitted  to  hia  frirada  in 

ifthattneinterest, about L.5000,  London  the  greater  part  of  the  Ibr- 

10  paid.    I  mention  this  merely  tune,  alleged  to  amount  to  L.19,000i 

ble  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  The  houae  in  London  staled,  that  Mr 

uns  of  public  money,  SisaaA  Maemillan  died  In  their  debt,  and  eon* 

I  BXPSNniTURX,  that  Mr  Mao-  semiendy,  that   thev  retained  what 

as  prize  agent,  has  had  in  his  had  been  sent  them  mr  it.    Mr  Ken- 
neth Mscanlay  was  called  upon  fo 

tother,  and  more  to  the  point,  acoonnti  and  ledtonlngs.    im  London 

tiefaacl  Maemillan  went  firom  they  were  answered  by  eoldncss-  in 

w  to  Sierra  Leone,  where  he  Sierra  Leone  with  deflanee.  Atlsngtb, 

Mnd  that  it  was  more  profitable  in  1833,  leaming  that  Kenneth  waa  a 

e  with  the  negroes,  than  to  teach  Scotsman,  and  on  a  Tlsit  to  Sootland, 

3r  to  preach  to  them.  He  became  reiddingal  the  Jfoaae  of  Gretna  Gfeen, 

mt,  and,  being  a  shrewd  Indus-  a  wsnrant  waa  obtained  fnr  his  arrest, 

man,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  to  bring  him  toa  reckoning ;  bvt  Ken* 

lay  and  Babbington  of  London,  neth  getting  notice  of  nhat  wm  going 

11,  they  appointed  him  their  on,  waa  too  nimble  for  hlaymaneia^ 

rdal,  and  al«>  their  prixe  agent  and  got  across  the  border,  thmking  he 

in  my  hand  an  extract  mm  was  desr  of  Sootdi  Law ;  but  hia 

«ement  betwixt  them,  dated  1st  pursuers,  who  knew  better,  finding 

r  1811,  which  constitutes  Mr  that  he  had  left  trunka  and  property 

Han  "  THEiA  AGXNT  OR  PAC-  lo  the  dergyman's   house,  arrarted 

T  SiEREA  Leoke,   or  at  any  these,  and  uus  brought  Uie^  owner 

dace  or  places  in  Africa."    By  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sooteh 

(leement  he  is  bound  not  to  Court,  eompetent,  if  I  am  not  mia* 

I  trader  on  his  own  account,  be-  taken,  to  draw  from  Sierra  Leone  aomc 

[j.400  per  annum,  and  which  of  those  documenta  which  the  Houae 

in  goo^  he  also  binds  himself  of  Commons  seem  unable  to  procure, 
er  mm  Messrs  Macaulay  and        Evidence  of  the  hcU  I  atate  will  be 

f^ton,  and  to  allow  them  a  Com*  found  in  the  process  denending  before 

1  on  them.     The   agreement  the  Supreme  Court  or  Scotland.    I 

r  states,  that  Mr  Maemillan  waa  have  atated  those  fiiCU,  and  been  com* 

)  allowed  to  act  as  agent  for  the  pelled  by  the  insolence  and  effhmtery 

1  of  prizes  at  Sierra  Leone  afore-  of  my  assailan  to,  to  state  them,  in  rdfVi* 

poo  his  paying  to  the  said  F.  tation  of  the  moat  impudent  assertion 

layand  T.  G.  Babbington,  or  and  appeal  ew&r  made  by  any  writer* 

nri¥or  of  them,  one  half  of  The  captures  during  Macmillui'sa^en- 

jsuAL    COMMISSION   OF  FIVE  cy  wcrc  most uumerous.    The  African 

•a  FEB  CENT  THEREON,"  &c.  Institution  lieport  8th,  p.  68,  shows 

this  capacity,  Mr  Maemillan  sixty- sctcu    condemnationa   between 

till  the  11th  May  1815,  when  1411  and  1814  at  Sierra  Leone.  Many 

I.  leaving  two  coloured  children  of  these  wore  large  and  valuable  ves- 

fioly  place ;  a  few  days  after  Mr  seb ;  and,  as  Mr  Macmillan's  papers 

h  Macaulay  hail  arrived  from  show,-— not  taking  slaves  or  bounties 
a  to  take  his  place ;  and  it  was  into  account,— had  onboard  cargoes  of 
d  that  he  dicMl  poss^scd  of  a  meTchandisc  to  the  extent  of  L.4000 
roperty,  a  great  i^oi  lion  of  which     and  L.6000  Sterling.  All  wece  soM.  ^ 
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Sierra  Leone.  Mr  Macmillan  called 
upon  Mr  Macaulay  to  get  the  slave 
bounties  from  the  Treasury,  and  to 
credit  him  with  half  the  commission, 
while  Mr  Macmillan  received  the 
commissions  on  the  sales  of  the  ships 
and  cargoes  in  Sierra  JL«eone,  and  gave 
Mr  Macaulay  credit  for  half  the  com- 
missions thereon  in  the  settlement,  the 
balance  of  accounts  to  be  made  when 
the  work  and  the  gains  were  comple- 
ted. The  extent  of  the  sums  which 
thus  came  into  those  gentlemen's 
hands,  was  enormous — ^probably  ex- 
ceeding half  a  million  of  money! 
They  have  been  called  for,  but  are 
not  yet  produced,  nor  do  I  believe 
that  they  can  be  so ! 

Neither  my  time,  my  business,  nor 
the  interests  of  my  family,  (not  ha- 
ving made  a  fortune  firopi  the  ffulUbi'- 
Uty  of  my  country,)  will  allow  me 
to  trace  out  farther  the  tortuous  paths 
of  the  Jesuits  of  Sierra  Leone,  nor  can 
I  in  future  pay  much  attention  to,  or 
have  any  respect  for,  anything  which 
Mr  Kenneth  Macaulay  may  say  con- 
cerning it.  After  what  I  have  snown, 
I  consider  I  would  be  offering  an  in- 
.  suit  to  your  understanding,  and  to  the 
Judgment  and  good  sense  of  the  very 
DumerouB  and  inteUigent  portion  of 


CMay, 


the  community  who  read  the  columns 
of  the  Journal  in  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  address  you,  were  I  to  say 
one  word  more  upon  the  subject  I 
conclude  with  these  remarks,  forced 
upon  roe,  namely,  that  I  consider  any 
country  disgraced  and  d^raded,  when 
I  perceive  acting  as  governor  in  any 
one  of  her  colonies,  an  individual  who 
to-day  sells  our  soldiers  the  beef  to 
eat,  and  rum,  which  he  says  kills  them, 
and  to-morrow  retails,  as  the  coffin  ac- 
count shows  he  retails,  the  boards  and 
the  nails  to  make  the  coffins  whidi 
are  to  hold  their  mouldering  remaiiu, 
in  a  den  of  pestilence  and  death.  And 
stripping  his  publication  of  the  nuit, 
and  cant,  and  studied  expression  Triiich 
runs  through  it,  and  confining  it  to 
the  point,  the  present  state  of  Siem 
Leone — a  commercial,  agricultural, 
moral  and  religious  station — a  blacker 
picture  was  never  exhibited  to  the  eyes 
of  an  insulted  country,  than  that  pu> 
ture  which  has  been  exhibited  by  its 
champion,  Mr  Kenneth  Macaulay. 

I  am,  &c 

James  M'Quien. 
Glasgow,      > 

13/ A  Ayril  1827.  ( 


I ^97.2  S;nrih  n)  the  Dul^e  <>/  YM:.  &li 


SPEECH    OF    HIS    ROYAL    HtOllNESS    THE    DUKE    OP    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  LORDS,  2r>TH  APRIL,   1825. 

CThc  following  Version  of  this  interesting  and  lueuiorable  Speech, 
which  excited  so  strong  a  sensation  throughout  the  whole  Empire^  has 
been  furnished  to  us  by  a  Pecr^  who,  having  taken  minutes  at  the  time 
it  was  spoken,  committed  it  to  paper  immediately  after,  and  subsequent- 
ly revised  and  compared  the  report  he  had  made  out,  with  the  minutes 
taken  by  several  other  Peers,  who  were  also  present.  This  invaluable 
document  has  therefore  been  given  us  as  strictly  accurate,  and  as  more 
authentic  than  any  report  of  the  Speech  which  has  hitherto  appeared  in 
print ;  and  it  is  with  feelings  of  pride  and  satisfaction,  that  we  embody 
in  our  pages  a  faithful  transcript  of  the  sentiments  and  opinions  express- 
ed by  this  much  lamented  and  truly  British  Prince,  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  throw  down  the  few  remaining  safeguards  of  the  Constitution 
against  Foreign  Influence  and  Popish  Ascendency* 

aN.3 

My  Lords,— I  present  to  your  Lordships  a  petition,  praying  that  fur- 
ther concessions  may  not  be  made  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  I  am  so  lit- 
tle in  the  habit  of  addressing  this  House,  that  I  shall  probably  take  no 
part  in  the  debate  upon  the  bill,  if  it  reaches  this  House.  Upon  this  oc- 
casion, therefore,  allow  me  to  declare  my  sentiments  upon  this  most  im- 
portant matter.  The  respectability  of  the  petitioners, — the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Windsor, — will  secure  to  their  petition  due  respect. 

My  Lords,  twenty-five  years  have  now  passed  since  measures  of  this  na- 
ture were  first  contemplated,  but  professedly  with  ample  securities  for  the 
Protestant  Established  Church  ;  securities  admitted  and  avowed  to  be 
necessary.  What  the  eflfect  of  the  proposal  of  such  measures  was  at  that 
day,  your  Lordships  know : — The  apprehension  that  the  Sovereign  might 
be  called  upon  to  differ  with  his  Parliament,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty, 
to  adhere  to  his  Coronation  Oath — the  contract  which  he  had  made  at 
the  altar  of  God — led  to  aflSiction — (here  he  could  not  proceed) — and  to 
the  temporary  dismissal  of  the  best,  the  honestest,  and  the  wisest  Minis- 
ter the  Crown  ever  had.  That  Minister  always  held  out,  that  there  must 
be  sufficient  Securities  for  the  Protestant  Establishment — for  the  main- 
tenance of  those  principles  which  placed  the  Sovereign  upon  the  throne 
—and  that,  with  such  Securities,  what  ought  to  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  might  safely  be  granted.  Wliat  is  the  case  now,  my 
Lords  ?  You  are  to  grant  all  that  can  be  asked,  and  without  any  satis- 
fitctory  Securities.  I  am,  my  Lords,  a  friend  to  complete  toleration ;  but 
political  power  and  toleration  are  perfectly  different.  I  have  opposed  the 
concessions  of  political  power  from  the  first  moment  in  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  grant  them.  I  have  so  acted  throughout,  under  a  conviction, 
whenever  I  have  been  called  upon  to  act,  that  I  was  bound  so  to  act.  I 
shall  continue  to  oppose  such  concessions  to  the  utmost  of  my  power. 
The  Church  of  England,  my  Lords,  is  in  connexion  with  the  Crown. 
The  Roman  Catholics  will  not  allow  the  Crown  or  the  Parliament  to  in- 
terfere with  their  Church :  Arc  they,  ncvertlieless,  to  legislate  for  the  Pro- 
testant Church  of  Enghuxl  ? 


096  Speech  o/tlte  Duke  of  York*  C^ty, 

My  Lords,  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  what  must  be  the  state  of 
the  King  uiion  the  throne — (here  he  read  the  King's  oath) — The  dread 
of  being  called  upon— of  having  it  proposed  to  him  to  act  contrary  to 
his  understanding  of  that  oath,  led,  or  naturallv  contributed  to  his  late 
Majesty's  sufferings  in  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life — (He  could  not  pro- 
ceed, and  was  in  tears — after  a  pause  he  said) — My  Lords,  if  you  haTC 
taken  oaths,  and  differ  about  the  meaning  of  them,  those  who  think  the 

Proposed  measures  contrary  to  their  oaths,  are  OFercome  by  a  maj<nity  >— 
'hey  do  their  duty — they  act  according  to  their  oaths — the  measure  t* 
carried  without  their  violating  their  compact  with  God.  But  recollect 
that  it  is  not  so  with  the  individual  who  is  the  Sovereign  :  He  has  a 
right,  if  he  is  convinced  that  it  is  his  duty,  to  refuse  his  assent,  when  the 
measure  is  proposed  to  him :  His  refusal  is  a  constitutional  bar  to  the 
measure  :  His  consent,  if  given  contrary  to  his  understanding  of  his  oath, 
is  that  for  which  he  must  ever  be  responsible.  My  Lords,  I  undantand 
my  duty,  in  this  place,  too  well  to  be  stating  what  any  other  person  may 
or  may  not  feel,  with  respect  to  these  proposed  measures— what  any 
oUier  person  may  or  may  not  propose  to  do,  or  to  forbear  doinff.  i 
speak  for  myself  only — ^for  myself  only  I  declare  an  opinion  and  deter- 
mination :  But  I  apprehend  1  may  in  this  place  be  allowed  to  call  for 
your  attention  to  what  may  be  the  state  of  the  Sovereign,  to  whom  mea- 
sures may  be  pro|K>scd,  who  is  not  to  consider  what  oath  might  have 
been  administered  to  him,  and  taken  by  him,  but  who  has  taken  an  oath, 
according  to  which  and  to  what  may  be  his  conviction  ;  as  to  the  obli- 
gation that  oath  has  created,  he  must  conceive  himself  bound  to  attain 
consenting  or  withholding  consent. 

My  own  opinions,  my  Lords,  are  well-known  ;  they  hare  been  care- 
fully formed ;  I  cannot  change  them ; — I  shall  continue  to  act  conform- 
ably to  them  in  whatever  circumstances  and  in  whatever  station  I  may 
be  placed — So  help  me  God  ! 


SfR  HBRBERT  TAYLOR's  NARRATIVE  OP  THE  LAST  ILLNB68  AND 
DEATH  OF  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  DUKE  OF  YORK. 

[[When  this  most  interesting  and  affecting  Narrative  first  appeared, 
we  at  once  resolved  to  give  it  a  place  in  the  Magazine,  being  anxious  to 
contribute,  not  merely  to  its  wider  circulation,  but  to  its  preservation,  as 
a  most  valuable  and  important  document  for  history.  Accordingly  vc 
communicated  our  intention  to  the  attached  and  faithful  friend  and  ses- 
▼ant  of  his  late  Royal  Highness,  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  from  whose  mas- 
terly pen  this  Memorial  of  the  Last  Days  of  his  eTer-to-be-4ameDted 
Master  proceeded ;  and  we  have  had  the  honour  of  being  favoured  with 
Sir  Herbert's  entire  consent  and  approbation,  and  also  of  being  requested 
to  add  to  the  '^  Memorandum"  the  Note  in  page  640 ,  which  would  have 
accompanied  the  original  publication,  if  that  had  taken  place  by  his  desire. 
The  *^  Memorandum"  is  now  printed  from  a  lithographic  copy  whidi 
Sir  Herbert  was  so  good  as  send  us ;  its  correctness  may  therefore  be 
de(>euded  upon.     It  will  still  be  read  with  undiminished  interest. 

C.  N.] 
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^  interest,  excited  by  the  ritoB- 
#  the  kte  Duke  of  York,  and  by 
drcumsttnce  connected  with  hui 

piinful,  and  lingering  illnetf* 
its  commencement  antu  the  f»« 
Mr  which  closed  his  valoable  ex« 
1^  has  been  so  great,  and  the  ee« 

fiseling  whidi  it  proiluced  has 
d  so  many  particulars  to  be  dr« 
id  and  receiTed  by  the  public,  as 
•tie,  for  which  tnere  either  was 
andation,  or  at  least  very  imper* 
imndation,  that  I  have,  upon  due 
kmtion,  been  induced  to  draw 
him  minutes  taken  during  this 
asing  and  trying  period  of  my 
lance  upon  his  Royal  Highness, 
snent,  not  of  the  progress  of  the 
IS,  or  of  the  treatment  pursued, 
€  such  circumstances  and  facts 

I  shew  the  condition  of  his  Royal 
Bsss's  mind  under  this  awful  vU 
m  of  Providence, — ^will  do  justice 
)  exemplary  resolution  and  pious 
kttbn  with  which  he  met  and 
itted  to  it, — and  will  satisfy  bis 
led  friends  that  his  Royal  High- 
Nras,  in  every  point  of  view,  de» 
Iff  of  the  respect  and  the  affection 
iliave  so  strongly  marked  their 
nents  towards  him,  and  of  the 
grief  and  regret  which  his  death 
ocasioned  in  their  minds,  and  in 

of  the  respectable  and  well- 
ing individuals  of  every  class  in 
»untry. 
e  state  of  his  Royal  Highness's 

II  had,  fbr  some  time,  appeared 
iMn  satisfactory,  and  had  occa« 
i  more  or  less  uneasiness  to  those 
;lilm ;  but  the  first  indications  of 
IS  indisposition,  such  as  to  pro* 
ilsrm,  were  upon  his  Royal  High* 
t  return  from  Ascot  to  his  resi* 
I  in  Audley  Square,  on  the  9th 
ine,  1896 ;  and  Mr  Mac^pregor, 
dien  saw  him,  urged  him  imme« 
\j  to  send  for  Sir  Henry  Halford. 
Bm  that  period,  his  Royal  High* 
Bontinuea  more  or  less  an  invalid, 
was  occasionally  confined  to  his 
I. 

the  24th  June,  his  Royal 
removed  for  change  of  air  to 
ipCcm  Park,  the  residence  of  Mr 
mniod,  who  kindly  lent  it  to  him, 
It.  XXI. 


and  upop  that  dav  he  sent  for  me,  and 
told  me  that  he  nad  been  unwdl  for 
some  weeks,  and  that  he  did  not  thfaik 
that  he  gained  ground ;  that  he  did 
not  fM  aJarmed,  and  that  he  had  per^ 
feet  confidence  in  the  atlaation  given 
to  his  esse,  and  the  sldil  of  his  me^ 
cal  advisers.  But  that  he  knew  that 
thejr  might  entertain  apprdiensions 
which  thev  would  consioer  it  '^  ~ 


professional  duty  not  to  communicate 
to  their  patients,  and  he  might  there- 
fore remain  ignorant  of  trntt  whidi 
ought  not  to  be  concealed  from  him, 
and  which  he  trusted  he  should  learn 
without  apprehension,  although  lia 
did  not  deny  that  he  should  learn  it 
with  regret.  That  there  were  duties 
to  be  poibrmed,  and  arrongementa  ta 
be  made,  which  ought  not  to  be  defer- 
red  to  the  last  moment ;  and  he  felt 
that  it  was  due  to  his  chsracter  snd 
station,  to  his  comfort,  and  even  to 
his  fedings  on  this  subject,  that  hb 
should  not  be  taken  by  surprise  upon 
so  serious  an  occasion.  He  considered 
it  probable  that  the  physicians  would 
be  less  reserved  witn  me  than  with 
him,  and  he  charged  me,  if  I  diould 
learn  from  them  directly,  or  should 
have  reason  to  draw  such  inference 
iVom  any  expression  that  might  drop 
from  them,  that  his  situation  had  be- 
come one  of  danger,  not  to  withhold 
such  knowledge  trom  him.  He  «9« 
pealed  to  me  upon  this  oocssion  for 
an  act  of  friendship,  he  would  add, 
for  the  dischaige  of^a  duty,  which  he 
claimed  from  the  person  wKd  hsd  been 
with  him,  and  enjoyed  his  confidence, 
during  so  many  vears :  He  ealled  upon 
me  to  promise  tnat  I  would  peHbrm  it 
whenever  the  period  should  srrive  to 
which  he  alluded,  and  he  desired  that 
I  would  bear  in  mind  tibat  he  wished 
roe  to  deal  by  him  as  he  was  certsln- 
I  should  derire,  under  similsr  circunH 
stances,  to  be  dealt  with. 

I  made  the  promise  without  healts* 
tkm,  and  it  vras  received  with  a  warm 
expression  of  thanks,  and  an  affection* 
atepressure  of  the  hsnd. 

This  wss  repeated,  in  alladott  to 
what  had  passed  at  a  later  perM  t^ 
the  day,  when  he  got  into  his  carriage 
to  go  to  Brompton,  and  he  then  «£9l* 
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that  he  felt  relieved  from  great  un- 
easiness by  the  promise  I  had  given 
him. 

His  Royal  Highness  removed  to 
Brighton  on  the  14th  August,  for  the 
benefit  of  further  change  of  air ;  and 
I  learned,  ftrom  Mr  Macgregor,  on  the 
17th  of  that  months  that  a  cnange  had 
tiiken  place  in  his  general  state,  and 
that  symptoms  had  appeared  which 
rendered  nis  situation  one  of  danger. 

This  diatresring  information  was 
eonfirmed  to  me  from  other  quarters, 
and  I  determined  immediately  to  go  to 
Brighton,  and  to  discharge  my  duty ; 
but  to  be  guided  in  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  disclosure  by  such  fur- 
ther communication  as  mignt  be  made 
to  me,  by  his  Royal  Highncss's  medical 
attendants,  of  the  nature  and  pressure 
of  the  danger.  I  pleaded  business 
rendering  personal  communication  ne- 
cessary for  my  visit  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness, and  I  went  to  Brighton  on  the 
19th  August.  Upon  my  arrival,  I 
learned  from  Mr  Macgrcgor  that  a 
favourable  change  had  taken  place, 
that  his  Royal  Highness  bad  gained 
strength,  and  that  the  most  alarming 
symptoms  had  in  great  measure  sub- 
sided ;  that  his  Royal  Highness's  si- 
tuation might,  therefore,  be  consider- 
ed far  more  encouraging  than  when 
he  wrote  to  me,  but  tliat  it  was  impos- 
sible to  consider  it  free  from  danger, 
although  that  danger  hod  ceased  to  be 
immediate,  and  although  there  was 
reason  to  hope  that  the  cause  of  alarm 
might  be  removed.  He  added,  that, 
from  observations  which  his  Royal 
Highness  had  made  to  himself,  he  was 
convinced  I  would  find  him  prepared 
for  any  communication  I  might  feel  it 
my  duty  to  make  to  him,  and  that, 
under  all  circumstances,  I  must  exer- 
cise my  discretion. 

I  then  saw  the  Duke  of  York,  who 
entered  fully  into  his  situation,  and 
told  me,  that,  although  much  better 
then,  and,  he  believed,  going  on  well, 
he  had  reason  to  think,  uom  the  man- 
ner and  looks  of  his  medical  attend- 
ants, that  they  had  been  alarmed,  and 
felt  much  greater  uneasiness  than  they 
bad  expressed,  or  might  feel  at  liber- 
ty to  express,  and  he  wished  to  know 
what  I  had  learnt. 

I  did  not  disguise  from  him,  that, 
tanriog  in  mind  the  engagement  I  had 
contracted,  I  had  determined  to  go  to 
Brighton  in  consequence  of  the  ac- 
aoaiitt  1  had  received  on  the  Uth, 
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which  had  alarmed  me,  bat  that  I  wu 
happy  to  find,  on  my  arrivml,  that  bit 
Roysl  Highness's  state  had  since  bees 
improving,  and  that  much  of  the  un- 
easiness which  then  prevailed  had 
been  removed;  at  the  same  time  it 
was  my  duty  to  confirm  the  impres- 
sion which  he  appeared  himself  to  navD 
received,  that  his  complaint  had  as- 
sumed a  more  serious  character,  al- 
though great  confidence  appeared  to 
be  felt,  that  the  extraordinary  reaoor- 
ces  of  his  constitution,  and  the  strenglh 
he  bad  gained  since  his  removal  to 
Brighton,  would  enable  him  to  stmg* 
gle  successfully  with  the  disorder. 
"  Then,"  said  ne,  "  I  was  not  mists* 
ken  in  mv  suspicions,  and  my  case  is 
not  wholly  free  from  danger ;  but  1 
depend  upon  your  honour,  and  you 
tell  me  there  is  more  to  hope  than  to 
fear." 

I  assured  him  that  such  was  deci« 
dedly  the  impression  I  had  received 
from  what  Mr  Mai^gregor  had  said  to 
me.  He  thanked  me,  and  proceeded 
to  look  over  and  give  directions  upon 
some  official  papers  with  hia  usual  at- 
tention and  accuracy. 

He  saw  Mr  Macgregor  the  same 
evening,  and  questioned  him ;  and  he 
told  me  on  the  following  dav  that  Mr 
Macgregor  had  answered  nim  very 
fairly,  and  had  confirmed  what  I  had 
said  to  him,  as  did  Sir  Matthew  Tier- 
ney  later  in  the  day.  On  that  aame 
day  he  told  me  that  he  felt  atronger ; 
that  his  mind  was  relieved  by  what 
had  passed,  as  he  knew  he  should  not 
be  deceived,  or  left  to  form  his  own 
coivjeotures,  and  draw  hia  own  conclu- 
sions, from  the  looks  and  manner  of 
his-  medical  attenduita,  and  others 
about  him  ;  and  that  he  had  not  for 
months  slept  so  well  aa  the  preceding 
night. 

I  repeated  to  him,  that  I  had  come 
to  Brighton  under  considerable  alana, 
and  that  I  should  leave  it  very  much 
relieved.  His  Royal  Highness  was 
cheerful ;  and  I  heard  from  Mr  Mae- 
gregor,  and  others,  that  he  continued 
so  during  the  following  days.  Indeed, 
be  wrote  to  me  himself  in  very  goti 
spirits,  and  assured  me  of  the  comfort 
and  relief  he  had  derived  from  the 
proof  afibrded  to  him  thai  he  would 
be  fairly  dealt  with. 

His  Royal  Highness  retained  from 
Brighton  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
96th  of  August,  to  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land's house  in  Arlington  Stceet,  ba« 
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Mile  in  fife  and  a  half  hoars. 
id  not  seem  much  fatigu^,  look* 
U  in  the  ooantenance,  and  oou* 
I  dieerfdllv  with  Sir  Henry  Tor« 
ttd  me,  woo  were  in  waiting  to 
v  him* 
afterwards  told  me  that  his 

Pt,  sleep,  and  appetite  bad  im* 
hat  that  the  inedidnes  he  had 
had  ceased  to  haye  the  doired 
in  diedcing  the  progress  of  the 
disorder,  and  that  he  had  there- 
Btorned  to  town  earlier  than  had 
intended,  in  order,  as  he  ondeiw 
to  trr  some  change  of  treat* 
which  he  apprehended  might 
ipinff.  This  was  an  unpleasant 
ig^  though  it  did  not  alarm  him. 
18  determined  to  keep  up  hn 
i;  he  knew  his  situation  was  a 
a  one,  hut  he  had  no  doubt, 

>  God,  he  should  recover,  diongfa 
ved  his  recovery  woidd  be  a 
of  time. 

the  course  of  the  convenation, 
him  that  I  had  understood  Sir 
r  Halford  would  be  in  town  on 
lowing  day,  and  did  not  mean 
m  to  tne  country.  He  observed 

>  'verv  kind  of  him,  but  imme* 
f  added,  ^'  bv  the  bye,  not  a  very 
dni  either. 

uen  proceeded  very  quietly  to 
I  business,  but  Mr  Macgregor 
g  in,  he,  in  the  most  calm  and 
isd  manner,  questioned  him  be- 
B^  very  elosdy  as  to  his  state, 
ling  by  these  words : ''  Tell  me 
in  do  you  consider  me  in  dan* 

"  Not  in  immediate  danger," 
he  answer.    **  But,"  said  his 

Highness,  **  you  do  consider 
teation  to  be  one  not  free  from 
r?"— Mr  Macgregor  admitted 

0  by  no  means  free  from  dan« 
It  proceeded  to  state  the  gronnda 
Justified  his  medical  attendants 
mlging  hopes  that  hut  Royal 
leas  might  look  forward  to  a  £k« 
de  iisue. 

■Macgregor's  answer  produced 
r  questions,  all  put  with  a  view 
dn  positive  and  aeeurate  infor- 

1  as  to  the  extent  of  danger,  and 
idnded  by  thanking  Mr  Mae« 

for  the  fair  manner  in  which 
I  met  them,  and  by  saying,  **  I 
now  what  I  wished  to  know, 
dudl  be  able  to  govern  myself 
at  knowledge."  During  the 
of  tiiis  conversation,  whicn  was 
li  length,  his  manner  was  firm 
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and  coUectedy  thougb  very  seaoua, 
his  voice  free  from  afltalion,  hia^uca* 
tions  were  put  quietly,  at  intervals,  ss 
if  well  oonsideied,  by  a  man  who  was 
determined  to  aseertain  his  own  situ* 
ation,  and  his  words  were  messured. 

He  afterwiida  desired  me  to  repeat 
what  Mr  Macgregor  had  saidy  as  I 
undenrtood  it,  that  he  might  be  satis* 
isd  he  had  not  mistaken  him.  I  did 
so,  and  he  observed,  that  he  also  had 
so  understood  him,  but  that  he  did 
not  augur  from  it  that  hia  case  way 
hopelcii  which  impression  I  con- 
firmed. He  expressea  an  earnest  hm 
that  the  symptoms  of  his  disoroeir 
were  not  generally  known  or  talked 
of. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  the 
statement  of  what  passed  upon  these 
three  oeoaskms,  to  shew  how  audoua 
his  Royal  Hkhness  was  not  to  be  k^i 
in  the  dark,  how  fearlessly  he  met  the 
communication  of  the  existence  aC 
danger^  and,  above  all,  to  shew  that 
he  was  carlv  apprised  of  his  critiau 
state,  fipom  the  contemplation  of  whicJi 
he  at  no  time  shrunk,  although  he  wait 
at  all  times  anxious  to  eon£ea]«  ftom 
the  generality  of  those  who  aroroadi- 
ed  him,  that  he  did  not  look  ibrward 
with  undiminished  confidence  to afin 
vourabla  iasue. 

On  the  following  day,  Sunday^ 
97th  August,  his  Royal  Highness 
again  spoke  to  me  very  quietly,  in 
regard  to  his  situation,  and  told  me« 
that  although  not  alumed,  and  aU 
though  Jhe  nad  heard  nothing  that 
ahould  diake  his  hopes  of  ultimate  re* 
covery,  he  could  not  conceal  fton 
himself  that  hia  situation  called  to 
serious  contemplation.  Whatever 
might  he  the  result,  there  would  be 
time  lor  certain  arrangements^  and 
the  settlement  of  his  affiurs,  buttfaer* 
waa  one  duty  he  did  not  wish  to  do> 
fa ;  he  felt,  indeed,  that  itoa|^tBO| ' 
to  be  ddfersed  until  it  ahouhi  seem  In 
be  imposed  by  a  convietioii  of  imine* 
diate  danger,  and  resorted  to  whe^ 
hope  had  ceased  to  exist.  He  had, 
therefore,  determined  to  take  the  S^ 
crament  upon  an  early  day>  and  to  n* 
ouest  his  friend  the  Bishop  of  Loai* 
don  to  administer  it  to  him;  hut  Iw 
wss  anxious  that  this  ahoold  nol  be 
known,  as  the  alarm  would  be  sonad^ 
ed,  and  yariona  intcrpretiliaBa  wooU 
be  put  upon  an  act,  which  waa  ana  of 
duty,  resorted  to  on  piinc^t  and 
not  fipoafc  iffrdwpsion  er  ■JfcBtstton  a 
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he  therefore  directed  me  to  sec  the 
Bishop  of  London^  and  to  request 
him  to  come  to  him  on  the  following 
Tuesday  at  twelve.  He  desired  that  I 
would  explain  to  him  his  desire  that 
the  attendance  should  be  quiet^  and 
should  not  excite  obsemtion  ;  that 
he  wished  the  service  to  be  simply 
that  of  the  Communion,  as  he  did  not 
now  apply  to  him  for  his  attendance 
as  upon  a  sick  person.  He  also  desired 
me  to  be  present,  and  to  take  the  Sa« 
crament  with  him. 

He  told  me  that  he  had  well  consi- 
dered of  this  act.  He  was  sure  that^ 
under  any  circumstances,  it  would 
tend  to  his  satisfaction,  comfort,  and 
relief,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  post- 
pone it. 

I  went  to  the  Bishop  of  London^ 
(at  Fulham,)  who  received  the  com- 
munication  with  great  emotion,  and 
spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  ex- 
emplary feeling  which  had  dictated 
|iis  Royal  Highness's  wish,  and  said 
that  he  would  come  quietly  to  Ar- 
lington Street  on  Tucsdsy,  at  twelve^ 
wiuiout  robes,  (as  upon  ordinary  oc- 
casions,^ and  without  notice  to  any 
one,  ana  I  engaged  to  have  all  prepa- 
red. 

I  returned  to  Arlington  Street  to 
inform  his  Royal  Highness,  and  it 
was  agreeil  that  his  servant,  Batche- 
lor,  should  alone  be  apprised  of  the 
intention,  and  that  I  should  take  care 
to  keep  others  out  of  the  way.  His 
Royal  Highness  again  said,  that  he 
should  derive  great  comfort  from  thus 
early  discharging  his  duty.  He  also 
gave  me  instructions  to  clear  his  draw- 
ers in  Audley  Square  of  papers,  and 
to  bring  them  away,  and  seal  up  those 
of  a  private  nature.  He  said  he  should 
by  aegrces  look  them  over,  and  at- 
tend to  other  matters,  but  repeatedly 
assured  me  that  all  this  was  (lone  and 
thought  of  without  any  apprehension 
of  a  fatal  issue  of  his  disorder,  and 
that  he  was  confident  he  should  re- 
cover. 

The  Princess  Sophia  (who  usually 
came  every  day  about  two  o'clock) 
had  been  with  uiro,  and  I  asked  him 
whether  she  was  aware  of  his  situa- 
tion. He  said  he  believed  not,  at  least 
he  had  said  nothing  to  alarm  her; 
possibly,  however,  she  might  be  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  he  ha<l  therefore 
said  nothing  to  undccdvc  her. 

When  I  saw  Batclielor,  I  learnt 
hom  him  (what  I  hod  never  previa 


oosly  known)  that  hii  Royal  Higb« 
ness,  when  he  did  not  go  to  chnraiy 
never  missed  devoting  some  time  to 
his  prayers,  which  he  read  to  hinsdf, 
in  general  early,  that  he  might  not 
be  disturbed,  but  if  disturbed  in  the 
morning,  in  the  afternoon  or  evening; 
and  that  when  travelling  on  Sunday, 
he  always  took  a  Bible  and  Pimyer 
Book  in  the  carriage,  and  was  very 
particular  as  to  their  being  placed 
within  his  immediate  reach  ;  and  that 
although  he  did  not  object  to  a  travel- 
ling companion  on  other  days,  nothing 
annoyed  him  more  than  any  one  pro- 
posing to  be  his  companion  on  a  Son- 
day. 

His  Royal  Highness  saw  Sir  Hen- 
ry Halfora  on  that  day,  and  question- 
ed him  very  closely  as  to  his  situation. 
Sir  Henry  told  me  that  he  had  an- 
swered his  questions  fairly,  and  that 
he  had  found  his  Royal  Highness  in 
an  excellent  state  of  mind,  and  that 
he  could  not  sufficiently  admire  the 
resolution  and  composure  with  which 
he  sought  for  information,  and  dwelt 
upon  the  question  of  danger.  He  ob- 
served that  there  was  no  difficulty  m 
dealing  with  such  a  patient. 

His  Royal  Highness  told  me  after«» 
wards,  that  Sir  Henry  Halford's  com- 
munication had  confirmed  the  impres- 
sion he  had  received  f¥om  what  Mr 
Macgregor  had  said,  and  he  expressed 
himself  perfectly  satisfied  with  it. 

His  Royal  Highness  continued  in 
good  spirits,  and  in  the  same  compo- 
sed state  of  mind  on  the  S8th  and 
29th. 

On  the  latter  day,  the  Bishop  of 
London  came  at  a  little  before  twelve, 
and  his  Royal  Highness  was  alone 
with  him  for  a  short  time,  alter  wlu^ 
I  was  called  in,  and  his  Lordship  ad- 
ministered the  Sacrament  to  us. 

The  Duke's  deportment  was  serioof 
as  became  the  occasion,  but  firm  and 
quite  free  from  agitation.  He  did  not 
appear  nervous  or  affected,  althou^ 
he  must  have  perceived  that  neither 
the  Bishop  nor  I  were  free  from  either 
feeling.        •!. 

The  Bish^  of  London  told  me  sf- 
terwards  that  nothing  could  be  more 
correct  or  satisfactory  than  all  his 
Royal  Highness  had  said  to  him,  when 
they  were  alone,  and  that  lua  state  of 
mind  was  that  in  which  he  would 
wish,  under  such  circumstances,  to 
find  that  of  any  person  in  whoac  wel« 
fare  he  felt  interested^ 


L  4  Mmned  to  the  Doke  of  diar  nwe  firmly  Used  in  hii  mliid^ 

It  appeived  more  afiected,  md  aad  wwe  the  ranlt  of  diKcoiidd««t 

«d  wut  tiuU  he  felt  o  comfigt  ikm  and  oonTictioDy  ana  inodiieed  bf 

if  which  he  eould  not  deecribe^  an  earneet  aolidtiide  for  the  ooDtinned 

fe  whaterer  might  be  the  iMiie  welfare  of  hia  country* 

Bneaa,  he  had  done  what  he  After  aoying  thia»  Ida  Boyal  High* 

I  do.    That  he  could  nowaU  neaa  told  me  that  he  felt  very  eomforU 

other  mattera  with  encreaaed  aUe,  and  that  if  it  ahould  pleue  God 

qOb    In  the  afternoon,  when  to  reatore  him  to  health,  he  waa  mm 

m  again,  he  expreaaed  to  me  ha  should  be  a  better  man  e? er  after. 

icb  he  had  b^en  pleaaed  with  He  oonaidered  thia  trial  aa  a  mercy  te 

lop  of  LondoD'a  mild  and  en-  which  he  ought  to  feel  grateftd;  itafi* 

ig  diacourse.  finrded  him  time  for  aenooa  refleotioD. 

fie  had  atated  to  his  Lordahip  and  he  trusted  that  the  time  would 

redly,  that  he  knew  his  aitna-  not  be  ill  applied.    He  then  entered 

be  a  Tery  serious,  though  he  into  some  questiona  of  military  buii» 

not  a  hopeless  one,  but  that  he  neas  with  great  oompoaure. 

diuae  to  postpone  a  duty  which  Hia  Royal  Highneaa  underwent  the 

med  ought  to  be  performed  operation  of  tapi^ng  on  the  afternoon 

e  waa  in  Uie  full  ponession  of  of  the  3d  Septcmb^.  It  was  perform* 

dties,  which  might  yield  to  ed  b]f  MrMacg;regor,anditwaabome 

aooner  than  he  waa  aware  of.  by  hia  Boyal  Hignnesa  with  the  same 

he  had  in  the  course  of  his  rnolution  and  quiet  compoaore  whidi 

d  death  in  various  shapes,  and  had  marked  hia  conduct  under  ercfy 

r  doomed  to  view  ita  approach  atage  of  hui  illness.   Colonel  Stqphcn* 

w  and  lingering  form.    That  aon  and  I  aaw  him  aoon  ^Eter.    We 

lot  deny  that  he  ahould  resign  found  him  a  little  exhausted,  bat 

tence  with  regret,  though  ne  dieerful,  and  quite  ftree  ftmn  neriona 

alarm;  he  admitted  that  hie  agitation. 

not  been  pure,  that  there  had  About  thia  period,  he  reeeiTed  the 

■eh  in  his  course  he  wished  communication  of  die  death  of  Sir 

en  otherwise.    He   had^  not  Harry  Calvert,  by  which  he  waa  nnidi 

ao  aerioualy  on  some  subjects  affected,  and  he  observed  that  he  had 

dght  have  done,  still  he  had  deeply  to  deplore  the  loss  of  an  old 

ored  to  discham  hia  public  and  attadied  friend,  and  a  reUgioaa 

Dorrectly.     He  bad  forborne  and  good  man. 

King  or  deceiving  any  one ;  For  aome  days  after  the  opemtioOj 

in  peace  and  charity  with  he  waa  vesy  weak,  and  hia  left  log  waa 

in  a  state  which  occaaioned  aedoaa 

r  these  circumstancea,  he  hoped  nneaaineaa,  nor  waa  the  appearance  of 

it  hwk  with  confidence  to  mer«  the  other  leg  aatiafactory.  OnthelOtfay 

a(^  demerits  of  his  Redeem-  he  examined  the  contents  of  aome  ui- 

he  had  appealed  to  him  (the  vate  bozea,  and  desired  that  tney 

on  this  occasion,  not  only  to  might  be  left  in  his  room,  but  cooaiu 

the  confession  of  his  unwor-  dered  aa  oonaigned  to  my  charge.  Hia 

but  to  adminisfer  that  comfort  aituation  gave  hia  medical  attendanta 

Ida  situation  required.    That  aerioua  uneaainfaa,   and   hia   Boyal 

aoe  and  hia  &ith  in  the  Chria-  Highness  was  perfectly  aenaible  of  it, 

igton  were  firm  and  decided,  nor  indeed  did  I  diagniae  it  horn  hiin» 

It  his  adherence  to  the  pure  when  he  queationed  me. 

t  professed  and  establiahed  by  Between  the  12th  and  the  18th,  hia 

rdi  of  England,  was  unshaken,  Boyal  Hij^hneaa  gained  atrength,  and 

1  ever  been.    That,  aa  he  had  hia  appetite  and  aleep  improved,  hot 

[  these  sentiments  in  a  politi*  the  state  of  hia  l^gs  oontinued  vnaa* 

iMion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  tisfactory.     On  the  19th  ho  beaui 

D,he was  anxioua  that  itshould  again  to  take  hia  airiqgi^  bat  the  ub> 

aatood,  and  that  the  Biahopof  movement  had  not  baoi  andi  aa  to 

ahould  be  enabled  to  aute  uvluce  hia  medieal  attendanta  to  oon- 

■V  if  the  occaaion  shoidd  call  aider  hia  atate  otherwiy  than  ^tfj 

bat  tbeae  aentimenta  were  not  critical    He  continued  to  take  daily 

A  in  a  political  aenae,  and  from  airings  nntii  the  16th  oC  Oetabnr* 

ii«id  party  MUn^  but  that  D«xinftlUaln»eni\,Yil(tttaA.i'— ^ 
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sionally,  and  hit  ffcneral  health  ap» 
pearcd  at  timts  to  he  improving,  not- 
witlistanding  the  state  of  the  legs, 
which  became  gradually  more  unsa- 
tisfactory, and  often  occasioned  excru- 
ciating pain  throughout  great  part  of 
tlie  day.  His  Royal  Highness  fre- 
quently spoke  to  me  of  his  own  situa- 
tion and  feelings,  more  especially  on 
the  2Sd  September,  when  he  told  me 
he  did  his  best  to  submit  with  patience 
and  resignation ;  that  he  tried  to  keep 
up  his  spirits,  he  met  his  frienda 
dae^ully,  endeavoured  to  go  correctly 
through  what  he  had  to  do,  and  to 
occupy  himself  at  other  times  with 
reading;  but  when  left  to  his  own 
thoughts,  when  he  went  to  bed  and 
lay  awake,  the  situation  was  not  agree- 
able ;  the  contemplation  of  one's  end, 
not  to  be  met  at  once,  nor  within  a 
abort  given  period,  but  protracted  pos- 
sibly for  months,  required  a  struggle 
and  tried  one's  resolution.  But,  after 
all,  he  did  not  know  that  he  regretted 
it,  or  that  he  regretted  that  time  was 
given  to  him  which  had  turned  his 
mind  to  serious  reflection,  and  which 
he  was  certain  had  been  very  benefi- 
cial to  him.  If  it  should  please  God 
that  he  should  recover,  he  would  be- 
come a  better  man :  if  he  did  not  re- 
cover, he  would  have  to  thank  God 
for  the  time  afforded  for  reflection.  I 
have  noticed  what  passed  on  this  day, 
to  show  that  his  feelings  had  under- 
gone no  change. 

On  the  16th  October,  Mr  Macgregor 
desired  that  I  should  convey  to  his 
Uoyal  Highness  his  wish  that  he  woidd 
allow  him  to  call  in  Sir  Astley  Cooper ; 
that  I  would  state  that  he  had  no 
reason  to  doubt  his  Royal  Highness's 
confidence,  but  that  a  heavy  responsi- 
bilitjT  was  thrown  upon  him,  and  that 
it  might  be  satisfactory  to  his  Uoyal 
Highness,  as  it  doubtless  would  be  to 
himself,  to  resort  to  further  aid  and 
advice,  as  the  state  of  the  legs  had 
unfortunately  formed  so  prominent  a 
feature  of  the  case ;  at  the  same  time 
he  was  persuaded  that  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  would  concur  in  all  that  he 
had  done.  When  I  mentioned  it  to 
his  Royal  Highness  he  objected,  and 
assurccl  me  that  he  was  perfectly  sa* 
iiafied  with  Mr  Macgregor 's  skill  and 
his  attention,  and  that  he  would  not, 
upon  any  account,  appear  to  shew  a 
doubt  which  he  had  never  fdt,  nor 
hurt  Mr  Macgregor'a  feelings.  I  aa- 
siued  him  that  Mr  Macgregor  was 
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perfectly  sensible  of  this;  but  that  lie 
owed  it  to  his  own  feelingSj  and  id  his 
character  aa  a  professional  man,  to 
make  this  request.  Hia  Royal  High- 
ness then  olgecteil  to  the  effect  it  mi^bt 
produce  upon  the  public,  to  its  getunc 
into  the  newspapers,  ^c  I  obeerved 
that  measures  might  be  taken  to  pre» 
vent  this,  and  he  finally  agreed  to  Mr 
Macgregor's  speaking  to  Sir  Henry 
Halford,  and  settling  it  with  him. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  attended  accord- 
ingly on  the  17tn,  and  continu^  to 
do  so  during  the  remainder  of  hii 
Royal  Highness's  illness.  Notwidk- 
standing  every  precaution,  it  was  im* 
possible  to  prevent  it  being  soon  no- 
ticed in  the  papers,  and  when  his 
Royal  Highness  learnt  this,  he  obser- 
ved, that  his  chief  motive  for  wishing 
it  concealed  was,  the  apprehension 
that  it  might  excite  unneo^sary  alarm, 
which,  as  connected  with  his  station 
and  situation,  might  embarrass  the 
Government,  and  possibly  influence 
the  public  funds. — ^It  could  not  afiect 
him  personally. 

His  Royal  Highness's  state  fluctu- 
ated again  betw^een  this  period  uid 
the  6th  November,  when  there  was  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  conditio 
of  the  legs,  which  continued  until  the 
SOth,  when  they  again  aasumed  an 
unfavourable  appearance,  which  was 
the  more  to  be  lamented  as  his  Royal 
Highness's  strength  and  constitutional 
powers  had  been  giving  way  ;  his  ap- 
petite and  sleep  b^an  to  fail,  and  the 
encreasing  evil  was  therefore  to  be  met 
by  impaired  resources. 

Towards  the  beginning  of  Deoem* 
her  his  Royal  Highness  again  nllied^ 
so  far  as  the  legs  were  concerned,  bat 
his  frame  and  his  constitution  had 
evidently  become  weaker,  and  his 
Royal  Highness  himself  expressed  his 
apprehensions  tliat  his  strtrngUi  would 
not  carry  him  through  the  protnu:tcd 
struggle. 

Between  the  ;8th  and  17th  of  De- 
cember, there  was  again  a  sensible  im- 
Erovement  in  the  kgs,  which  might 
ave  raised  the  hopes  of  hia  Roysl 
Highness's  attendanta,  if  the  return 
of  strength  had  kept  pace  with  it; 
but  he  was  visibly  losing  strength  and 
substance,  and  on  the  siOth  Uie  legi 
resumed  the  appearance  of  mortifica- 
tion to  an  alarming  e&tent,  and  the 
medical  attendants  agreed  that  hii 
situation  had  become  very  criticaL 

Their  apprehenstons  wevft  still  to* 
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\AiBat9BAi  hit  tppetite 
F-ftOed  him,  md  other 
mn  equally  unfavoiumble. 
[it^  up  hk  tpirita,  and  aU 
^  lai4;iiage  waa  anythinr 
fliiig,  be  appeared  to  fe« 
rveooTery.  This  imprea- 
I  foatifkia  by  the  opulon 
iaai  attendanta^  and  I  be- 
■nxioiia  that  hia  Royal 
bould  be  made  aware  of 
id  danger  of  his  aituation. 
point  with  Sir  Henry  Hal- 
i  Aatley  Cooper ;  asBurel 
diey  miatook  hia  Royal 
ebaracter,  if  they  appre- 
ill  efibct  Irom  the  dndo* 
fmented  that  it  waa  due 
leler  and  to  hia  wiah,  to 
m  dntiea  which  he  still  had 

In  the  conne  ci  the  day 
d  to  my  repreaentationa« 
nd  roe  to  andl  myaelf  of 
I  which  hia  Royal  High« 
gi?e  me  to  make  him  aen* 
e  encreased  anxiety  and 
li  I  had  observed  in  hia 

I  was  to  nae  my  diacre- 
be  mode,  the  nature,  and 
if  the  diacloeure ;  it  would 
oduce  reference  to  them, 
mid  then  confirm  the  im» 
veyed  by  me. 
I  Royal  Highnew  at  five 
n  I  took  my  official  papera 
B  gate  me  the  desired  op- 
once,  by  asking  what  the 
of  him.  His  servant  be* 
lom,  I  gave  no  immediate 
I  he  waited  quietly  until 
the  room,  and  then  repeat- 
ion. 

I  him  as  had  been  agreed 
ory  Halford,  adding  that 
dety,  and  the  uneaaineas 
ly  expressed  to  him,  had 
mtch  the  physicians,  and 
r  to  extract  from  them 
eal  opinion  was,  but  that 
latious,  and  were  evident- 
to  authoriae  me  to  exprus 

I  could  not,  however, 
oyml  Highnesa's  appeal  to 
ly  Square,  nor  the  pledge 
I  -him ;  that  I  knew  hia 
iiaiB  did  not  wish  to  be 
prise ;  that  I  felt  he  ought 
SB  by  surprise;  and  there* 
naldered  it  my  dutv  to  dia- 
^ftvneaainesalKlt.  Ho 
I  aonpoanre,  and  without 
f«glUlioD|  but  asked  me 


whether  the  -danger  war  linihUHatei 
whether  it  waa  a  queatidli  of  dbgri^ 

I  repeated  that  I  waa  not  anttifiriaea 
to  aay  so,  and  I  truatedit  waanot  He 
asid—<'God'a  will  be  done:  I  am  not 
aftmid  of  dyings  I  truat  I  have  ilone 
my  duty :  I  have  endeavoured  to  do 
so.  I  know  that  my  fimlta  have  been 
man^,  but  God  ia  merciful;  hia  ways 
are  inaerutable;  I  bow  with  submw* 
aion  to  hu  wOI.  I  have  at  leiat  not 
to  reproach  mysdf  vrith  not  haviiig 
done  all  I  oould  to  avert  thia  erfik; 
but  I  own  it  haa  oome  upon  me  by 
aurprise.  I  knew  that  my  esse  had 
not  ceased  to  be  free  from  danger ;  I 
have  alwaya  been  told  ao,  but  I  did 
not  BuspectMHiMiitA/e  danger,  and  had 
I  been  a  timid  or  a  nervoua  man,  thMf 
efiSect  might  have  been  tryii^  I  trust 
I  have  received  thia  communicatiov 
with  beoomins  reaolutioo.''  I  obani^ 
ved  that  I  had  not  for  many  daya  seen 
hia  Royal  Hif;hneaa  more  free  ftoai 
nervoua  agitation,  and  that  I  had  sot 
been  disappointed  in  my  expectation 
that  he  would  bear  thia  oommunicaiii 
tion  as  he  did  that  which  I  had  been 
cslled  upon  to  make  to  him  at  BtUh 
ton.  He  deaired  me  to  fed  hia  pob^ 
which  waa  low,  but  even  and  ateady*- 

He  then  put  vaiioua  queatioDa  to 
me,  with  a  view  to  aaoertain  the  eauaei 
of  what  he  considered  so  sadden  a 
change  in  hia  atate.  I  aocomited  fat 
it  by  what  I  had  learned  from  the 
physicians,  and  ended  by  repeatfaig 
that  I  had  tAl  it  my  duty,  however 
painful,  to  apeak  out  He  thanked 
me,  gave  me  liia  hand,  and  aaid,  I  had 
acted  as  I  ought,  and  aa  he  cxpeetod> 
but  he  pressed  me  again  to  atate 
''  what  waa  the  extent  w  the  daagsr^ 
and  whether  iaimeiia/#?^  Ii^ie&d 
that  I  liad  been  assured  it  waa  boC 
inmiediate.  '<  Whether  hia  caae  waa 
without  hope  of  reooverv?"  I  mend 
decided  anawer,  but  saiu,  that  I  codld 
not  extract  from  the  ^lysieiana  any 
poaitive  opinion,  but  that  their  lan^ 
guage  was  not  encouraging.  He  iild| 
''I  understand  you;  fnaygoonlbr 
a  short  tim^  but  I  may  end  r|ipidly  j 
God'awiU  be  done:  I  ana  niSffMr 
He  then  called  for  hia  ofBdal  pifVNt 
and  transacted  Ms  bwaiaasawHaeoan* 
poaure  aiid  hia  nanal  ittontieti^  Hd 
afterwardaiaaamedthaMevionapaiai* 
frtlaul^eet  I  apotetolW  ahowtUi 
private  papeni  and  htttktMtkmmk 
of  4he  direttiana  jlwkinililjgHfc  g> 
ma-utpcMi  ttij||k'>wM|caftk>'  VNrttMi^Miite 
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most  kindly»  took  mc  again 
hand,  and  said,  "  Thank  you ;  God 
bless  you."    I  had  hitherto  succeeded 
in  controlling  my  feelings,  but  I  could 
do  so  no  longer,  and  I  left  the  room. 

I  learnt  from  his  servant,  Batche* 
lor,  that  after  I  left  his  Royal  High- 
ness, he  had  desired  him  to  collect 
and  pay  some  small  bills ;  that  he  be« 
gan  to  write  some  memoranda,  and 
appeared  very  serious,  but  quite  fVee 
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by  the  of  any  opportunity  which  might  offisr, 
of  drawing  his  lloyal  Ilighness's  atlcn« 
tion  to  the  necessity  of  settling  his  a£» 
fairs.  I  embraced  it  that  veij  da^, 
and  proposed  to  him  to  send  for  his 
solicitor,  Mr  Parkinson,  to  which  he 
agreed,  and  I  appdnted  him  at  ten 
o\dock  on  the  following  day ;  be  after* 
wards  went  through  hia  official  buii» 
ness  very  quietly. 
His  Royal  Highness  saw  Mr  Fsn 


from  agitation.    His  Royal  Highness    kinson  on  the  86th,  and  signed  his 
afterwards  had  some  serious  con  versa-    ¥rill,  after  which  he  shook  hands  with 


tion  vrith  Sir  Henry  Halford,  who  did 
not  disguise  from  him  the  uneasiness 
he  felt,  but  did  not  admit  that  his 
case  had  become  hopeless.  He  had 
found  him  perfectly  calm  and  com- 
posed. 

His  Royal  Highness  sent  for  me 
again,  and  repeated  to  me  verv  cor- 
rectly what  Sir  Henry  Halford  had 
said  to  him ;  he  afterwards  saw  Colo- 
nel Stephenson,  who  told  me  that  he 
had  conversed  with  him  very  quietly 
upon  indifferent  subjects,  and  that, 
from  his  manner,  he  could  not  have 
inspected  that  anything  could  have 
occurred  to  disturb  him. 
.  He  passed  a  good  night,  and  ap^ 
neareu  better  on  the  following  day. 
He  saw  the  Adjutant-Greneral  and 
Quartermaster-General  early,  and  gave 
his  directions  to  them  with  his  usual 
accuracy.  I  saw  him  soon  after,  and 
he  told  me  tliat  he  had  passed  a  good 
night,  had  rather  more  appetite,  and 
was  more  free  from  pain ;  that  this  was 
Satisfactory  for  the  moment,  but  whe- 
ther of  any  ultimate  avail,  a  higher 
Power  would  decide. 

The  physicians  told  me  there  was 
no  improvement  in  his  situation. 

In  the  course  of  the  day,  I  submit- 
ted to  him  the  official  papers,  and  took 
his  pleasure  upon  some  general  mili- 
tary arrangements,  into  wliich  he  en- 
tered with  interest ;  but  in  the  after- 
noon he  became  very  languid  and  ner- 
vous, though  he  rallied  again  towards 
the  evening. 

On  the  mllowing  day,  Sith  Decem- 
ber, he  appeared  betUT,  and  in  good 
spirits,  though  incapable  of  much  ex- 
ertion. 

On  the  S5th,  he  was  weaker,  ha- 
ving had  a  very  indifferent  night.  He 
saw  the  Duke  of  Wellington  early  in 
the  day.   The  physicians  told  mc  that 


him,  as  if  taking  final  leave  of  him. 
He  afterwards  saw  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, who  had  at  all  times  free  admis- 
sion to  his  Royal  Highness,  and  had 
had  frequent  conversations  with  him 
in  the  course  of  his  illness,  and  the 
result  of  this  interview  was,  that  hia 
Royal  Highness  should  take  the  S** 
crament  on  the  28th,  which  his  Royal 
Highness  mentioned  to  meafierwaruiy 
adding,  that  he  meant  to  ask  the  Piin* 
cess  Sophia  to  take  it  with  him.  I 
saw  him  again  in  the  evening,  and  be 
appeared  very  cheerful.  On  the  STth^ 
he  appeared  better  early  in  the  day, 
but  became  more  weak  and  languid 
afterwards.  He  saw  Mr  Peel,  who 
told  me  he  had  been  much  shodced  by 
his  Royal  Highness's  altered  appeazw 
ance.  The  Duke,  however,  spoke  to 
me  of  himself  in  a  more  sanguine  tone 
than  usual. 

His  Majesty  came  to  his  Royal 
Highness  in  the  afternoon,  and  found 
him  very  weak  and  languid,  but  he 
rallied  in  the  evening,  and  looked  over 
his  official  papers. 

On  the  morning  of  the  98th,  his 
Royal  Highness  appeared  very  weak, 
and  had  some  attacks  of  nervous  faint- 
ness,  which,  together  with  other  un- 
favourable symptoms,  satisfied  the 
physicians  that  the  daiiger  was  beco- 
ming more  imminent.  Hie  Bishmiof 
London  came  at  twelve,  and  desiied 
that  three  persons  should  assist  at  the 
holy  ceremony,  and  propoaed  that  Sir 
Henry  Halford  and  I  should  be  added 
to  the  Princess  Sophia,  which  WM 
mentioned  to  his  Royal  Highness,  iriio 
readily  agreed.  Upon  this  occasioB 
he  came  publicly,  and  put  on  his 
robes;  his  Royal  Highneaa  was  quite 
composed,  and  nothing  eould  exceed 
his  pious  attention  and  calm  devodoo 
throughout  the  solemn  ceremony.  He 


his  Roval  Highness's  stote  was  beco-  repeated  the  prayers,  and  made  the 
ming  daily  more  critical,  and  that  it  responses  in  a  firm  voice,  f^rt  of  ths 
^as  desirable  that  I  shouldavail  myself   prayers  for  the  nek  were  i«^.  bttt  Um 
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me,  tnd  the  Duke 
IB  ■gitation.  After  the 
rO*,  be  kiMcd  -  bit  liiter, 
kiidi  moat  aSectianitelr 
K»,  Sir  Henry  Ilaltbrd, 
tUi^  ni,  and  u  if  u- 
■U.  Hit  Rojrtl  HighneM 
■gun  in  the  aftmioon. 


Sir  BtrieH  Tighr'i  MewtarmaAim.  n0- 

Ht  Ac  nggertlon  of  Sir  agitatien.  He  appeared  nrr  Haaiata 
itltt  Aort  weniee.  Tlie  of  extracting  *n7  dinet  and  mucacr-! 
(•t  Binch  affiKted,  parti-  wd  aniwew ;  aften  flaal  hh  ejewpnw 
Wononadag  the  condn-  me,  as  if  to  Mwth  tny  ihrnghta,  and' 
IliePiineea  Sophia  mp-  made  me  dhame  mj  poaitlan,  that  bo'' 
'waaiafai\j  thnrngboat  tnJRht  tee  me  better.  I  appaarcd  not' 
"  '  lonotiee  tbiifbnt  keptnptiieconTCT* 

ntioa  fbr  in  hour  and  a  oalf,  on  «■• 
riou  MtUecta  of  biulDeM,  ftc  lUa 
niG«eeded,  and  be  gradnallf  became 
more  at  hi*  eaae.  He  wai  qniteeip^ 
to  any  exertion  of  mind,  wbcn  Sir 
H.  Halford  came,  be  annonnord  toUa 
.  Boyal  HighncM  tbe  Kii^a  intention 
nogti  wme  official  bun-  to  pay  bim  a  Tint  on  iMt  day,  and' 
t  heeppeared  qniteequBL  hb  Hoyal  Hi^ncM  dre«cd  and  dw* 
peat  ntiifaction  at  ha-  *ed  bimwlf,  which  he  had  not  bem 
be  Sacrament,  and  told  aUe  to  do  on  lite  preceding  day. 
MneeM  Sophia  had  ataid  Tbe  pbyiidaiia  toM  me  tnat  tbe 
ad  borne  vp  to  tbe  laat  itale  of  the  IcRi  bad  became  more  nn- 
)  dicn  aaked  me  whether  tkvottrable.  HIa  Boyal  HigbiMN  hw 
■  tboujtht  much  worteof  the  Acfjnlant- General  and  Qnaitnw 
tj  ffelt  bett«.  I  replied,  mtiter- General,  and  trauaeted  buU 
red  bii  ritnation  u  ha-  neta  with  them  at  utnal. 
more  doubtAil  than  It  Hi*  M^jeaty  came  at  two,  and  atald 
U  that  they  had  not  at  an  hoar  with  hii  Royal  HighneM. 
ilbnited  me  to  mt  bli  Hia  Majraty  thaoshthimlookiiuibet- 
deai.  He  ohaored  (hat  trr  and  itrongtr  tbtn  cm  the  9Tth,  but 
t  wu  wrong  to  abandon  this  wm  the  but  time  he  nw  him,  bia 
eipur,  hut,  letting  uide  Hi^nty'i  own  indiipodtien  fatTlng 
be  win  retigned  to  God'a  dimppoinled  bia  anxiont  wlih  to  bave 
iKd  whether  I  hul  any  eotoe  afcun  to  him. 
Rquiring  conuderation,  Hia  Royal  Hisfanni  lent  firr  me  at 
ite  a*  equal  to  bniineBi  a>  five,  and  went  ibrongh  hii  nmal  ott* 
fbr  two  or  three  month*  dal  btulneai  with  mo,  aftrr  which  be 
wiched  none  to  be  inter-  appeared  tired  and  exbanaled,  and  in^ 
mended.  He  Rfterwardi  deed,  he  had  preriomJj  retired  lo  Ui 
rille,  who  found  him  very     bed-room. 

He  aflerwarda  hw  Cobmel  StejAien^ 
r  me  tgilii  between  e%bt  un,  wbo  fbnnd  him  in  the  aune  weaJc 
d  I  *taid  with  him  until     and  erbansted  itate. 


peared  weak  and 

[if[h  not  poai^veiy  in  pain. 

■id  he  shoald  liKc  to  go 
the  usual  hour  had  not 
he  would  WBtt  for  Sir  H. 
pefiuidrd  him  to  go  to 
,Tbii  wa*  the  tint  night 


l^nnirdt  nine  he  aent  for  me  agdn, 
■nd  I  foond  htm  much  oppmatd,  aM 
breadiing  dtort,  nid  in  general  unable 
to  route  btmcelf.  He  diimtwed  ne 
after  a  afaort  thne,  wiibing  um  good 
nigbt,  htit  between  tan  ana  dnm  In 
-  for  me  again;  I  fbnnd  hfaa,d»> 


HBtlcipaietUiieTuiialbour,  ting,  and  when  be  nntrtd  blmid^^ 

leal  attendant!  Mcribed  It  eomidaioed  of  fnward  pain,  atked  aw 
[  weakneu, 

'ra.   Aiiurreea  inewaanot 


It  which 
11  agreed 


bt  linger 
tick  of  B 
'bimoffiuddenly. 
Uowiofcdty,  the99tb,  hit 
DCM,  after  psuing  a  toler- 
l^lpeired  betttr.  He  bod 
aonriihinent,  anil  hii  pulte 
He  tent  for  me  toon  af- 


bow  late  I  dionld  atay  in  (be  booiei 
(he  WM  not  nware  d>at  I  had  d«t  !■ 
It  fbr  aerersl  nWib,)  and  igiluwi*' 

ed  me  nood  ninL  .  ••   -  , 

He  had  caned 


Mr  UaemgOE,  i 
pettedlyln  tbe  ■ 
ter  witting  An 


pettedly^ 
ter  wittii  _ 
dme  after,  be  eg 


«3(i  Sir  IletUrl  Tai/luri  Mt/norantiuni,  i^^^ijt 

after  some  time  he  became  more  com-     moved  his  liiw  occasionally,  but  I  cuuld 


posed,  aud  fell  asleep. 

I  learnt  early  in  tiie  morning  of  the 
30th,  from  Mr  Macgn^gor,  that  his 
Royal  Highness  had  had  some  sleep 
at  intervals,  but  that  he  appeared  much 
weaker,  and  that  there  were  other 
indications  of  encreasing  danger.  His 
Royal  *  Highness  had  determined  not 
to  quit  his  bid-room. 


not  distinguish  what  be  said ;  he  ap- 
peared quite  sensible^  very  composeda 
and  twice  looked  at  me,  the  first  time 
seriously,  the  second  time  with  a  pla« 
cid,  almost  a  cheerful  smile,  and  1 
came  away  perfectly  satisfied  that  his 
mind  was  free  from  anxiety  and  un- 
easiness. The  Princess  Sophia  came 
in,  and  the  manner  in  whicti  he  rou- 


He  sent  for  me  at  half  past  ten,  and  sed  himself  when  slie  was  announced, 
I  remained  with  him  for  more  than  was  very  striking.  Her  Royal  Highneu 
an  hour,  until  Sir  H.  Hallbrd  came,  staid  with  him  about  twenty  minutes. 
I  was  extremely  shocked  at  the  extra-  He  continued  very  quiet  throughout 
ordinary  change  which  had  taken  place  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  at  half  past 
in  one  night,  or  rather  since  the  pre-  seven  desired  Sit  A.  Cooper,  who  was 
ceding  morning  at  the  same  hour,  going  to  Windsor,  to^  give  his  affec- 
He  appeared  extremely  feeble,  and  tionate  duty  to  the  King,  and  to  tell 
under  ^reat  uneasiness  from  pain,  but  him  he  was  very  comfortable, 
otherwise  composed,  and  although  suf-  On  the  1st  January,  I  learnt  that 
fcring  so  much,  he  uttered  no  com-  his  Royal  Highness  had  passed  a  very 
plaint.  He  asked  me  when  I  had  quiet  night,  with  four  hours'  good 
come,  and  I  told  him  I  had  slept  in  sleep,  and  that  no  material  change  had 
the  housow  He  did  not  seem  surprised  taken  place  in  his  state ;  that  he  Con- 
or displeased,  but  said  he  concluded  tinned  perfectly  sensible,  took  suffi- 
hc  was  considered  much  worse,  for  cient  nourishment,  and  spoke  when- 
Air  Macgregor  had  been  three  times  ever  roused ;  nor  were  the  legs^  in  a 
to  sec  him  in  the  night,  but  that  he  worse  state;  on  the  contrary,  their ap- 
felt  quite  equal  to  business.  I,  there-  pearance  had  become  more  favour- 
fore,  brought  forward  a  few  subjects,  able. 

and  received  his  very  clear  instruc-  Upon  the  whole,   the    phy^cians 

tions,  though  his  voice  had  become  so  thought  lie  might  linger  on  longer  than 

feeble  that  I  could  with  difficulty  hear  they  had  expected,  such  was  the  ex- 

him.  traorilinary  resistance  which  his  cod- 

His  Royal  Highness  saw  the  Dukes  stitution  opposed  to  the  progress  of  the 

of  Clarence  and  Sussex,  and  Sir  Wil-  disease.     Tne  Dukes  of  Clarence  and 

liam    Knighton,  who  was  going  to  Sussex  again  saw  him,  and  he  received 

Windsor,  and  through  whom  he  sent  them  aSectionatel)r,  but  did  not  speak, 

an  affectionate  message  to  the  King,  and  they  left  him  immediattlv.     The 

To  the  Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Sussex  Princess  Sophia  then  went  to  tiim :  he 

he  ppokc  cheerfully  on  the  state  of  kissed  her,  and  said — "  God  bltss  you, 

Portugal  and  other  matters  of  public  my  dear  love — to-morrow,   to-mor- 

interist.     The   Princess  Sophia  was  row,"  and  she  left  him.  He  continued 

also  with  him  for  a  considerable  time,  in  the  same  quiet  and  composed  state 

Between  nine  and  ten  he  expressed  a  throughout  the  day,  aud  occasionally 

wisli  to  Fee  Colonel  Stcphinson  and  told  his  medicid  attendants  that  be 

me,  and  we  went  to  him,  but  he  said  felt  no  pain,  and  was  very  comfort* 

little,  and  wished  us  good  night.  able.     I  did  not  see  him. 

He  passed  a  restless  night,  and  ap-  The  report  on  the  following  nior- 

pearcd  much  weaker  on  Uie  following  ning,  the  2d  January,  was,  that  the 

morning  (the  31st  Dtc),  hut  conti-  night  had  been  quiet,  and  that  he  con 


nued  perfectly  sensible,  took  nourish- 
ment when  offered  to  him,  but  shewed 
no  inclination  to  s^teak,  unless  spoken 
to.  His  medical  attendants  apprt-nend- 


tinued  free  from  pain,  and  perfectly 
sensible,  though  he  seldom  spoke. 
Soon  after  nine  he  had  a  shivering  at- 
tack, which  was  very  alarming,  and 


ed,  from  the  increased  weakness,  the  his  pulse  was  hardly  perceptible,  but 

rapid  approach  of  dissolution.    I  went  he  rallied.  He  had  been  moveil  nearer 

to  him  by  desire  of  the  physicians  be-  to  Uie  window,  was  quite  himself,  sod 

tween  one  and  two.  He  took  my  hand,  asktd  whether  the  day  was  not  a  frost, 

and  received  me  most  kindly.  He  said,  which  was  tlie  case.  He  became  slight- 

*'  Here  I  am  ;  I  feel  weaker,  but  not  ly  delirious  at  twenty  minutes  put 

worse,  and  I  do  not  suffer  pain."    He  one,  aud  other  symptoms  had  beoone 
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tanning.  Still  he  was  quite  scn- 
iBtenrals.  The  Princess  Sophia 
ih  him  for  a  short  time^  and 
IT  her. 

Daket  of  Clarence  and  Sussex, 
me  in  the  aftenioon,  did  not 
I.     His  Royal  Highness  conti- 
early  in  the  same  state,  except 
is  pulse  had  been  gradually 
gf  and  his  breathing  becoming 
Drt,  and  his  situation  appeared 
a],  that  I  and  other  attendants 
louse  determined  not  to  take 
slothes.  The  street  was  crowd- 
I  people  throughout  the  day, 
larcntly  assembled  from  curi- 
lut  from  anxiety,  extremely 
nd  hardly  speaking,  except  to 
,  in  a  Rubdut>d  voice,  what  was 
e  of  his  Royal  Highness. 
nt  at  six  on   the  following 
f  (the  3d)  from  Mr  l^Iacgregor, 
t withstanding  a  restless  and 
nrtdble  night,  his  Royal  High« 
1  rallied,  and  appeared  then 
',  more  inclined  to  talk  and 
lourishment,  than  he  had  been 
(receding  day,  and  that  it  was 
lie  to  calculate  when  the  crisis 
rrive.    His  pulse  also  had  be- 
fre  steady.     The  other  medi- 
dants  confirmed  this  at  a  later 
ad  observed,  that  his  Royal 
•'•  extraordinary  powers  of 
ian,  and  tenacity  of  life,  de- 
calculation.     The  Princess 
being  unwell,  could  not  come 
;  the  Dukes  of  Clarence  and 
ime  at  twelve,  and  stayed  un- 
Qt  did  not  see  their  brother, 
illiam  Knighton  ha?ing  come 
ndsor,  and  been  named  to  his 
lighness,  he  desired  to  see 
t  £e  might  enquire  after  the 
d  requested  him  to  assure  his 
of  his  affectionate  duty. 
dt  Jthe  evening   his    Royal 
I  showed  symptoms  of  retum- 
gthy  and  the  physicians  re« 
I  his  Majesty  that  he  con- 
I  the  same  state,  without  ap- 
of  immediate  dissolution,  but 
hope.    Between  eleven  and 
» was  very  quiet,  and  inclined 


iblage  of  people  in  Arling- 
i  was  the  same  as  on  the  pre- 
if;  there  was  the  same  pro- 
eonduct,  the  same  manifes* 
iftetkmate  interest,  five  from 

1 

*.  ■ 

qeri  Highness  passed  a  rerj 


W7 

restless  nighty  witli  oecasional  attacks 
of  faintness  and  spasm.  J  lis  breatb- 
ing  had  become  more  difficult,  hispnlte 
more  feeble  and  irregular,  but  yet 
there  were  no  symptoms  of  rapidly 
approaching  dissolution.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper  had  sat  up  with  him,  to  relieve 
Mr  Macgregor ;  and  when  the  latter 
went  to  his  Royal  Highness,  he  desi- 
red him  to  thank  him,  and  say  he  wn 
very  kind. 

Shortly  aAer  he  saw  some  one  near 
him,  and  Mr  Macgregor  told  him  it 
was  Mr  Simpson ;  and  his  Royal 
Highness  said,  "  Mr  Simpson  is  a 
good  man."  He  took  some  slight 
nourishment  occasionallv,  and  towards 
ten  o'clock  he  had  a  senous  attack  df 
faintness,  during  which  his  pulse  was 
hardly  perceptible,  but  he  rallied 
ag.iin.  Sir  William  Knighton  saw  hJa 
Royal  Highness,  but  he  did  not  wpetik 
to  him. 

Between  one  and  two,  Mr  Macgre* 
gor  came  to  tell  me  that  his  Royal 
Highness  had  named  roe  frequently, 
and  at  last  made  them  understand 
that  he  wished  to  see  me.  I  imme- 
diately went  to  him.  I  found  him 
dreadfully  changed,  very  feeble,  much 
oppressed,  and  evidently  unable  to 
distinguish  objects  clearly.  Batchelor 
named  me  to  him,  ana  I  sat  down 
close  by  his  right  side.  He  looked  at 
me  with  a  kind  smile,  took  me  b^ 
the  hand,  and  I  told  him  I  had  not 
lefl  the  house  since  I  had  last  teen 
him.  He  osked  me  with  diffieulty, 
and  in  a  fklnt,  though  steady  voiee, 
whether  Colonel  Stephenson  was  in 
the  house.  I  said  he  was,  and  asked 
whether  he  wished  to  see  him;  he 
nodded  assent,  and  I  immediately  sent 
for  him.  Colonel  Stephenson  went  to 
his  left  side,  but  as  his  Royal  Hieh- 
ness  could  not  see  him,  I  beckoned  to 
him  to  come  to  the  right  side,  and  I 
moved  back,  ao  as  to  enable  him  to 
come  close  up,  while  I  supported  hii 
Royal  Highness  by  placins^  my  huid 
asainst  the  pillow,  oehind  his  back. 
He  then  gave  his  hand  to  Colond 
Stephenson.  After  some  interval, 
during  which  his  Royal  Highness 
breathed  with  great  difficulty,  and 
was  very  faint,  and  during  which 
Batchelor  bathed  his  temples  with  Co- 
logne water,  he  collected  his  strength^ 
and  said  in  a  steady,  firm  tone  of 
voioe,  but  so  low  as  to  be  hardly  au« 
dible  to  Colonel  Stc^lieivvsn,  '^Vmit 
head  was  fuTthn  Tfmti^«^^()a]Kamv«ft, 
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*'  I  am  DOW  ilyiug."  After  thU  he 
dropped  his  head,  and  his  lipa  moved 
Ibr  about  a  minute,  as  it*  in  prayer. 
He  then  looked  at  ut  again,  and  ap- 
peared to  with  to  speak,  but  an  attack 
of  faintness  came  on,  and  his  respira- 
tion was  so  difficult,  and  he  seemtd  so 
•weak  and  exhausted,  that  I  thought 
he  was  dying,  and  expressed  that  ap- 
prehension to  Colonel  Stephenson, 
who  partook  of  it.  Batchelor  bathed 
-hia  temples  again,  and  he  rallied,  af- 
ter which  he  again  took  Colonel  Ste- 
phenson's hand,  and  nodded  to  Bat- 
chelor, who  told  us  he  meant  we  should 
kave  him. 

The  scene  was  most  affecting  and 
trying,  but  yet  i.i  some  respects  satis- 
factory, as  it  showed  that  he  was  per- 
fectly aware  of  his  situation,  and  we 
concluded  he  had  seen  us  together,  as 
being  his  executors, and  meant  to  take 
leave  of  us.  I  heard  afterwards  that 
he  had  appcaretl  much  exhausted  by 
the  effort,  but  subsequently  took  some 
chicken  broth,  and  became  composed, 
without  having  any  return  of  faint- 
ness.— Towards  the  evening;  he  rallied 
again,  and  hui  some  sound  and  com- 
fortable sleep,  and  his  attendants  se- 
parated under  the  impression  that  his 
Boyal  Highness*s  life  would  bo  pro- 
longed at  least  another  ni^ht. 

In  the  course  of  the  night  he  had 
■o  serious  an  attack  of  faintness  that 
Mr  Macgregor  thought  he  would  not 
have  recovered  from  it ;  but  he  rallied 
again  towards  the  morning  of  the  6tli, 
and  had  taken  some  nourishment. 
The  breathing  had,  however,  become 
extremely  difficult.  About  eleven, 
Mr  Simpson  came  to  me  to  say  that 
the  symptoms  of  approaching  death 
had  come  on,  and  that  the  medical  at- 
tendants wished  me  to  be  in  the  room 
adjoining  to  that  in  which  his  Royal 
Highness  lay.  I  brought  in  the  Dukes 
of  Clarence  and  Sussex,  and  Colonel 
Stephenson,  and  we  continued  in  the 
room,  expecting  every  moment  to  be 
called  in  by  the  medical  attendants 
(who  were  all  with  his  Royal  High- 
neis^  to  witness  his  death.  Sir  Henry 
Halrord  came  to  us  occasionally,  and 
stated  that  his  Royal  Highness's  pulse 
waa  hardly  perceptible  ;  his  extremi- 
ties were  coid  ;  he  was  speechless,  and 
had  with  difficulty  swallowed  a  little 
milk  and  rum,  but  nevertheless  ap- 
peared to  retain  his  senses.  Of  this, 
jndeed,  he  gave  proof  at  twelve,  for 
Mr  Macgregor  came  in  Vo  say  that  his 
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Royal  Highneia  had  kiaislcd  on  ha- 
ving his  legs  dreiaed,  (which  they  na- 
turally wished  to  avoid  at  audi  a  pe- 
riod), for  he  had  looked  at  him  several 
times,  had  pointed  at  the  dock,  then  at 
his  legs,  and  had  pushed  off  the  cover- 
ing, thus  showing  hia  determination 
to  go  through  all  that  was  required  to 
the  last  moment.  When  he  fouml 
that  he  was  understood,  and  that  Mr 
T^Iacgregor  was  preparing  for  the 
dressing,  he  signifiea  his  thanks  to 
him  with  a  kind  smile,  threw  back 
his  head,  and  hardly  noticed  anything 
afterwards. 

The  pulse  became  more  feeble,  the 
attacks  of  faintness  more  frequent, 
but  his  Royal  Highness  struggl^  on, 
and  between  eight  and  nine  this  state 
appeare<l  so  likely  to  last  for  some 
hours,  that  the  Duke  of  Clarence  was 
persuailcd  to  go  home,  and  I  returned 
to  my  room  to  answer  some  inquiries. 
At  twenty  minutes  past  nine.  Colonel 
Stephenson  called  me  out  and  told  ine 
he  was  in  the  last  agonies.  I  hastemtl 
down,  but  my  dear  Master  had  ex- 
pired before  I  could  reach  his  room, 
and  I  had  the  comfort  of  learning  that 
he  had  expired  without  any  struggW 
or  apparent  piiin.  His  countenana 
indeed  confirmetl  this,  it  was  as  calm 
as  i>ossibIe,  and  quite  free  from  any 
distortion ;  indeed  it  almost  looked  as 
if  he  had  died  with  a  smile  upon  it. 

The  metUcal  attendants,  the  Duke 
of  Sussex,  Ratchelor,  and  another  ser- 
vant, were  in  the  room,  looking  at 
him  in  silence,  and  with  countenanos 
strongly  expressive  of  their  feelings. 

Such  was  the  end  of  this  amiable, 
kind,  and  excellent  man,  after  a  loni; 
and  painful  stru>jgle,  borne  with  ex- 
emplary resolution  and  resignation : 
and  I  am  confident,  that  the  details 
into  which  I  have  entered  of  the  Usi 
circumstances  of  that  struggle,  will 
not  prove  uninteresting  to  those  «bo 
were  sincerely  attached  to  him. 

I  feel  that  I  owe  it  to  his  Royal 
Highness's  character,  to  add  some  ge- 
neral obFcrvations,  which  may  servt 
to  place  it  in  its  true  light,  and  to  con- 
firm the  opinion  of  thoac  who  view  liis 
loss  as  a  national  calamity. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  premise,  that 
from  the  moment  that  I  oad  received 
the  alarming  report  from  Brighton.  I 
ceased  to  entertain  any  sanguine  bopei 
of  his  Royal  Higlinesa's  recovery,  is^ 
that  my  expectation  of  it  became  gr«* 
dually  more  faint^  althovigh  thcjr  v>* 
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xied  oooMionally,  as  the  Bymptomt  of 
tht  diionler  fluctuated. 
•  This  imprtittion  led  to  my  keeping 
the  minutes,  from  which  I  have  ex« 
tracted  the  foregoing  statement,  my 
ohject  in  so  doing  being,  that  I  might 
be  better  able,  from  such  accurate 
aouroe,  to  do  justice  to  his  Uoyal  High- 
Deas's  character  and  sentiments. 
.  The  30th  December  was  the  last  day 
on  which  I  submitted  any  papers,  and 
he  was  then  quite  equal  to  any  busi- 
ness, for  although  his  stite  varied  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  yet  there  were 
hours  when  physical  causes,  or  the 
effect  of  medicine,  did  not  interfere 
with  the  clear  application  of  the  powers 
of  the  mind. 

It  has  been  already  shown,  by  the 
details  I  have  produced,  that  almost 
to  the  latest  hour  his  Koyal  Hiphnrss 
was  anxious  to  discharge  his  official 
fluties,  and  the  interest  he  took  in 
them  was  at  no  time  weakened  by  the 
pressure  of  bodily  disease  or  pain.  In 
further  proof  of  this,  I  may  state,  that 
on  Saturday,  the  9th  December,  I  re- 
ceived from  Lord  Bathurst,  at  his  office, 
secret  instructions  respecting  the  force 
to  be  prepared  for  embarkation  for 
Portugal,  and  that  I  communicated 
them  in  the  same  evtning  to  his  Royal 
iiighness.  He  was  then  in  great  pain, 
but  he  became  indifferent  to  bodily 
suffering,  and  immediately  drew  up 
the  heads  of  the  military  arrangement, 
(which  paper,  in  his  own  writing,  I 
now  possess,)  from  which  were  framed 
the  detailed  instructions  approved  by 
him  on  the  following  day,  and  issued 
on  Monday,  the  11th  December. 

This  measure  naturally  produced 
the  nectssitjr  of  other  arrangements 
eonnecteil  with  home  service ;  and  the 
Adjutant-General  and  Quartermaster- 
Geiienl  will  bear  rac  out  in  the  asser- 
tion, that  these  were  entered  into  and 
directed  by  him  with  the  same  intel- 
ligence and  attention  which  he  had 
manifested  on  previous  occasions ; 
when,  we  are  bound  state,  that  every 
mrrsngement  was  made  by  him,  and 
that  the  execution  of  the  details  was 
mlone  left  to  us. 

It  may  not  bo  irrelevant  here  to 
observe,  that  this  had  at  uH  times  been 
the  case  ;  his  Royal  Highness  had 
been  at  the  head  of  the  armv  more 
than  thirty-two  years ;  during  tnat  pe- 
riod various  officers  were  successive- 
ly employetl  by  him  in  the  situationa 
of  miliCiry  secretary  and  at  the  heads 


of  departments  at  the  Horse  G.uards 
and  they  poast  sscd  his  oonfidenoe  and 
exerted  themselves  aealously.  But  the 
merit  of  rescuing  the  army  from  its 
impairetl  condition — of  improving,  es- 
tablishing, and  maintaining  its  system 
—of  introducing  that  administration 
of  it  in  principle,  and  in  every  detail, 
which  has  raise<l  the  character  of  the 
British  service,  and  promoted  its  effi- 
ciency, belongs  exclusively  to  his  late 
Koyal  Highness.     The  work  was  j)ro- 
gressive ;  but  his  attention  to  it,  his 
able  superintendence  of  it,  were  con- 
stant.    He  guided  and  directed  the 
labours  of  those  subordinate  to  him : 
their  task  was  executive.   >Ie  gave  an 
impulse  to  the  whole  machinery,  and 
kept  the  wheeh  in  motion,  and  to  him, 
I  repeat  it,  the  credit  was  due. 
.    An  arrangement  for  the  promotion 
of  the  old  subalterns  of  the  army  had 
long  been  the  object  of  his  solicitude ; 
but  it  was  one  of  difficult  accomplish- 
ment, as  it  was  undtrstood  that  no 
measure  entailing  extraordinary  charge 
on  the  public  would*  be  admittetl.-^ 
Hence  tne  delay  in  bsinging  it  for- 
ward ;  but  his  Royal  Htgnoeas  enter- 
ed into  every  detail  of  it  on  the  J26th 
December ;  and  the  King«h^vittg'jp^d 
him  a  visit  on  the  27  th,  he  ordere<l 
me  to  Fubmit  it  to  his  Majesty  on  that 
day,  when  it  obtained  the  Koyal  signa- 
ture :  and  the  communication  of  His 
Majesty's  gracious  approbation  of  tliis 
arrangement  was  received  by  his  Royal 
Highness  with  a  warm  cxprewion  of 
satisfaction. 

Of  the  resolution  and  resignation 
with  which  his  Koyal  Highness  sub- 
mitted to  protracted  confinement  and 
a  painfiil  disorder,  my  statement  offers 
ample  proof;  but  I  have  not  stated* 
that  during  all  this  period,  during  this 
serious  tnaly  his  excellent  temper  and 
kind  disposition  to  all  who  anproach- 
ed  him  continued  uniinpairetf.  I  ap- 
l)tal  to  his  medical  attendants,  I  ap- 
peal to  his  scrvantt*,  to  those  who 
transacted  businesii  with  him,  official 
or  personal,  whether  at  any  time  he 
betrayed  a  s>mptom  of  irritability, 
whether  a  sharp  word  escaped  him, 
whether  a  murmur  or  complaint  was 
uttered.  Every  attention,  from  what- 
ever quarter,  was  kindly  received,  and 
gratefully  acknowledged.  Great  anxi- 
ety was  shown  by  him  to  avoid  giving 
trouble ;  and  at  the  later  periods  of  his 
illness,  that  Bhich  sermed  to  distress 
him  most,  was  hit  b«vTK\^  \v^>aAe\  v.t^ 
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^  be  neccssit  J  of  reoucsting  otbert  to  do 
for  him  that  which  he  hid  ceased  to 
be  able  to  do  for  himself. 

Of  the  kind  attention  of  his  roedi* 
cul  attciulants,  and  their  anxiety  to 
afford  to  him  the  utmost  benefit  of 
Uieir  skill,  he  expressed  himself  roost 
sensible.  And  it  is  due  to  them  to  say, 
that  if  he  had  been  their  nearest  and 
dearest  relative,  they  conid  not  liave 
devoted  their  time,  care,  and  attention 
to  h'*n  with  more  affectionate  zeal  than 
they  did.*  Nor  did  he  ever  betray 
any  want  of  confidence  in  their  skill, 
or  tlie  least  desire  to  resort  to  other 
adnce. 

I  must  add,  that  I  can  positively 
state,  having  been  admitted  freely  to 
their  consultations,  that  no  difference 
of  opinion  prevailed  among  them ;  they 
acted  togetner  cordially,  and  their  on- 
ly object  seemed  to  be  the  welfare  of 
tiicir  illustrious  patient. 

During  the  progress  of  his  illness, 
liis  Ro^al  Highness  received  the  most 
endearing  and  affectionate  attention 
from  the  King,  and  from  his  brothers 
and  sisters ;  and  they  never  failed  to 
be  acknowledged  with  satisfaction  and 
with  gratitude:  the  Princess  Sophia 
especially,  whose  near  residence  ad« 
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mitted  of  more  frequent  interoonne, 
never  missed  coming  to  him  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  unless  prerentcd  by 
indisposition ;  and  I  haye  already  sta^ 
ted  thut  her  Royal  Highness,  by  his 
desire,  took  the  Sacrament  with  him 
on  the  «8th  December. 

The  visits  of  his  Royal  Highness'! 
numerous  and  attachtxi  fKends  were 
frequent,  and  they  were  inyariably  re- 
ceived with  satisfaction,  and  with  an 
expression  of  his  sense  of  their  atteo* 
tion.  Upon  these  occasions  he  exerted 
himself  to  meet  them  cheerfully,  and 
to  suppress  the  expression  of  pain  or 
bodily  uneasiness ;  and  they  often  left 
him  with  the  belief  that  he  was  free 
from  both,  although  this  had  by  no 
means  been  the  case. 

Nor  did  his  Royal  Ilighncss's  bodi« 
ly  suffer incr,  or  the  contemplation  of 
his  critical  state,  diminish  in  any  de- 
gree the  interest  which  he  had  ever 
taken  in  the  state  of  public  affairs,  and 
in  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  his 
country.  These  were  at  all  times  up- 
permost in  his  mind,  and  I  am  con« 
viiiced  that  they  often  engaged  it  in  a 
much  greater  degree  than  d«d  his  own 
situation. 

H.  TAYLOR. 


*  Theae  were  Sir  Henry  Halford  and  Dr  M<Micbal,  Sir  AsHey  Cooper.  Mr  Mae- 
gregor  and  Mr  Simpson,  and  Mr  Brande,  the  apothecary  •^— Sir  Henry  Halfbrd,  tf 
liaa  been  stated  in  an  early  part  of  this  paper,  came  from  his  residence  in  the  coun- 
try, with  tbe  view  of  devoting  himself  to  the  care  of  his  Royal  Highness.  '  He 
sacrificed,  for  this  object,  tlie  usual  period  of  relaxation  from  his  arduous  professional 
encageroenta,  and  nothing  could  exceed  tlie  anxious  care  and  the  affectiomite  solici- 
tude with  which  he  attended  his  Royal  Highness,  watched  every  stage  of  his  illnes% 
and  administered  to  his  comfort.  Dr  M'MicIiars  visits  were  occasional,  but  Urtterly 
he  took  his  full  share  of  the  close  attendance,  and  with  equal  seal  and  affection.  Mr 
Macgregor  slept  in  his  room,  and  was  with  bis  Royal  Hip^hness  early  and  late,  and 
at  all  times  within  call.  Mr  Simpson  occasionally  relie\*ed  bim  in  the  close  attend^ 
ance,  and  latterly,  when  his  Royal  Highaess's  situation  required  that  one  of  the 
surgeons  should  be  constantly  within  immediate  reach,  and  should  sit  up  in  the 
adjoining  room,  Mr  Brande  took  a  share  m  that  duty.— H.T. 
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Ps ASIAN  WOMIV. 


have  just  been  reading,  with 
delii^ht,  "  Sketches  of  Persia, 
he  Journals  of  a  Traveller  in  the 
*  which  we  recommend  to  the 
liate  perusal  of  those  who  loye 
ig  instruction  and  instructive 
roent.  Not  s  single  chapter 
1  not  of  that  blended  character, 

Kt  not  of  itself  be  the  ground- 
,  pleasing  article.  Let  us  re- 
i  at  haphazard,  and  try.  Here 
i  at  Koora,  a  very  ancient  and 
lopulous  city,  but  the  greater 
^  it  now  in  ruins.  It  is  the  bu« 
ace  of  several  of  the  Srfiavean 
:hs,  and  of  many  celebrated  and 
persons:  but  its  present  fame 
nctity  are  chiefly  derived  from 
ntaining  the  mortal  remains 
ima  the  Immaculate,  who  was 
ter  of  that  celebrated  personage 
Mehdee,  of  whom,  gentle  read- 
ily you  know  nothing,  but  who, 
batanding,  was  a  great  man  in 
jr— greater  than  ever  you  will 
roars,  and  worthy  of  being  held 
rlasting  remembrance  all  over 
ient.  This  dty  of  Koom  waa 
■ome  thirty  years  ago  by  the 
f  Persia  to  his  mother — a  kingly 
deed— and  the  old  lady  bemg 
beral  and  pious,  expended  large 
D  restoring  it  to  something  like 
lent  prosperity.  Above  all,  she 
ily  ornamented  the  shrine  of 
luue  saint,  Fatima  the  Imma- 


culate, oovering  it  with  a  gOded  dome 
conspicuous  from  afar,  and  preserving 
or  restoring  to  it  its  privilegie  of  being 
a  sanctuary  to  murderers. 

What  1  ignorant  Europeans  will  ex- 
claim—how cai}  there  be  a  female 
saint,  where  the  whole  sex  arc  exclu- 
ded from  Paradise  ?  Ignorant  Euro- 
peans indeed — for  know  all  men  and 
women  by  these  presents,  that  not 
only  this  Fatima,  and  that  other  Fa- 
tima, tlie  daughter  of  the  Prophet,  but 
hundreds  of  Fatimas  besides,  receive 
in  Persia  a  homage  which  prom  Ibeir 
title  to  the  adoration  of  man,  ai  ninte 
in  heaven,  as  well  as  angels  upoD  6ihh« 

For  our  own  parta,  aUhftUgh  ■■  Ig- 
norant in  many  thinjp  |h  any  Knro- 
pean  can  be,  we  atwayjl  OTipraed  at 
much,  never  havip^WiB  able  to  bring 
ourselves  to  believetnat  the  best  and 
fairest  of  God's  creatures  could  he 
excluded  fVom  any  heaven  of  man's 
creation.  Those  Houris  of  whom  we 
have  heard  so  much,  never  wore  an 
attractive  appearance  to  our  imagina- 
tions. Their  eyes,  dark  as  they  an 
said  to  be,  ever  seemed  to  us  lack- 
lustreless,  the  wavings  of  their  hair 
too  gossamery  to  be  woven  in  love- 
nets  round  the  necks  of  true  believers, 
their  bosoms  too  cold  and  veinlesa  for 
the  cheek  of  love,  their  tout'Ctuemble 
unsatisfactory  to  essences  corporeal  as 
well  as  spiritual — yes,  unsatufactorr 
in  the  extreme,  and  inoonsiateot  wita 


*  Two  vols,  post  8?0b    Ifttmiy.    London  t  1887« 
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the  historical  character  of  Mahomet. 

We  felt  assured  that  this  could  not  be 

a  tenet  of  the  Prophet's  faith,  that  it 

was  a  vile  heterodoxy ;  and  thanks  to 

Sir  Jolin  Malcolm,  he  has  given  it  tlie 

coup-de-ffrace,  and  left  the  body  of  the 

dogma  broken  in  every  bone,  and  ready 

for  interment  among  the  dust  of  cxplo« 

ded  and  forgotten  errors.     The  cause 

and  character  of  the  sex  is  vindicated 

all  over  the  world ;  the  unwholesome 

Houris  are  driven  from  Paradise,  and 

in  their  place  are  substituted  far  other 

immortals,  breathing  of  the  charms 

that  alone  could  make  this  world  and 

this  life  of  ours  endurable  for  a  time, 

and  without  whose  images,  beautified 

if  that  be  indeed  possible,  it  is  in  vain 

for  the  imagination  of  man  to  attempt 

forming  any  conception  of  Paradise. 

Sir  John  found  uimself  surrounded 
at  Koom  with  many  wise  men ;  and 
rightly  judging  that  all  wise  men  love 
their  fair  counterparts,  he  determined 
to  get  at  the  bottom  of  this  matter, 
and  to  Icam  from  the  highest  autho- 
rity, whether  in  the  East  women  were 
held  to  have  souls  or  not,  and  whether 
they  went,  or  did  not  go,  to  heaven.  He 
began,  therefore,  with  making  a  vio* 
lent  attack  on  their  usages  in  this  par- 
ticular, and  bringing  them  in  strong 
contrast  with  those  of  tlie  civilized 
nations  of  Europe;  and,  first  of  all, 
he  determined  to  find  out  what  was 
thought  of  the  dear  creatures  while 
ther  continued  on  earth — what  were 
thor  privileges — and  how  they  exer- 
ciatd  them — what  rights  they  held, 
and  by  what,  tenure — and,  above  all, 
whetner  it  was  indeed  true  that  in 
Persia  one  lielf  of  the  creation  were 
slaves,  and  the  other  half  tyrants,  and 
if  so,  which  half  were  the  slaves,  and 
which  the  tyrants — he  having  a  strong, 
natural,  and  philosophical  inclination 
to  believe,  that  if  this  division  did  ex- 
ist, it  was  founded  on  the  same  gene- 
ral principles,  and  exhibited  the  same 
phenomena,  as  in  the  disunited  king- 
doms of  Europe,  and  United  States  of 
America.    The  result  of  all  his  inqui- 
ries was,  that  women  are  women  all 
over  the  world. 

*'  I  am  surprised,"  he  began,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  wise  men  of 
the  East,  "  I  am  surprised  how  your 
females  can  bear  the  subjection  and 
confinement  to  which  they  are  doom- 
ed. I  low  our  Christian  ladies  would 
sconi  such  restraints !  Their  minds 
are  cultivated  as  carefully  at  thoaa  of 
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their  fathers^  brothers^  or  husbandly 
who  trust  for  their  good  conduct  to 
their  sense  of  virtue  and  religion,  ra- 
ther than  to  strong  doors  and  high 
walls.  We  desire  that  those  who  share 
our  pleasures  and  our  toils,  should  be 
acquainted  with  the  world  in  which 
they  live,  that  we  may  possess  not  only 
an  affectionate  wife,  but  an  intelligent 
friend."    And  so  on  with  much  more 
excellent  matter^  or  rather  stuff,  to  the 
same   purpose,  delivered,  no  doubt, 
with  all  that  ardent  eloquence  of  eye 
and  hand,  with  which  we  know  tne 
Elchee  to  be  gifted,  and  which,  with 
many  other  more   valuable   endow- 
ments, make  him  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  of  men. 

To  this  appeal  the  wise  men  of  the 
East  made  no  reply,  for  they  were  too 
polite,  too  much  men  of  the  world,  to 
utter  one  word  that   could  be  con- 
strued into  disrespect  for  the  character 
and  accomplishments  of  the  ladies  of 
Europe.    But,  was  the  Baronet  se- 
rious  in  his  eulogy,  or  was  he  not  nn 
ther  laughing  in  his  sleerc,  or  desi* 
rous  of  bringing  out  his  oriental  au- 
dience into  vituperative  reply?  "  How 
our  Christian  ladies  woula  acorn  such 
restraints !"    Our  dear  Sir  John,  only 
consider  with  yourself  what  is  in  ge- 
neral the  life  of  a  lady  in  this  our 
kingdom.    Let  us  take  a  town-bom, 
and  town-bred  one,  in  the  first  plaor, 
and  see  to  what  sort  of  subjection  and 
confinement  she  is  doomeil.    For  the 
first  two  years,  the  dear  child  is  chief- 
ly in  the  nursery,  except  during  those 
happy  moments,  happy  to  itself  and 
to  all  around  it,  when  it  is  brought  in 
full  array  swimmingly  along  in  the 
arms  of  some  mincing  madam,  and 
deposited  in  the  maternal  arms,  with  t 
sudden  squall  that  smites  a  large  din- 
ner-party mute,  or  into  interjaculatori 
admiration  of  its  hereditary  beauties; 
for  the  next  two,  it  has  the  run  of  the 
upper  story  and  of  the  back-green,  or 
front-garden,  or  the  square,  where  it 
may  sprawl  along  the  gravel-walks^ 
but  on  no  account  leave  the  mark  of 
its  tiny  footste|>s  on  the  dewy  green ; 
from  the  tender  age  of  hs  fourth  to  the 
riper  and  more  mature  time  of  its  sixth 
year,  the  little  prodigy  in  wooden  le^ 
ters  learns  to  read ;  from  six  to  eight 
it  attends  perhaps  a  day-school,  ud 
is  taught  that  Constantinople  is  tbf 
capital  of  Turkey ;  from  eight  to  ten 
it  must  sit  straight  and  do  the  pret- 
ty ;  then  niuaic— oh !  muiie,  wbicb 
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dianns  to  soothe  the  MTage 
9— Four— fix — ^nay,  we  know  of 
cei  of  eight  hours  a-day^  else  no 
of  heing  St  Cecilias,  on  to  the 
r  the  age  of  frocks.  And  then, 
niaery  of  miseries — years  of  the 
ng  hx^t  passed  in  the  nunnery 
outUng-school,  that  at  the  ex- 
»f  her  horae-sick,  or  perhaps 
forgetting  noviciate,  the  virgin 
ome  out  in  all  the  hlaze  of  her 
plishments,  and  wound  a  hun« 
learts  to  the  core  when  waltzing 
first  ball !  No  subjection,  my 
>ir  John — ^no  confinement,  our 
able  Elchee,  in  all  this.  ''How 
.  Persian  ladies  scorn  such  re- 
ts !"  Let  Observation,  with  ex- 
e  view,  sur\'ey  manldnd  from 
to  Persia,  and  say  where,  if  not 
is  the  beau- ideal  of  slavery  to  be 
on  earth  ? 

;  their  minds — the  minds  of  the 
eatures,  you  say,  Sir  John, ''  are 
ated  as  carefully  as  those  of  their 
%  brothers,  or  husbands."  Nay 
—it  is  surely  not  so  indeed, — a 
painting  out  of  drawing,  music 
ways  in  tune,  French  that  is  a 
nnslation  from  English,  and 
talian  as  would  make  Hugo  Fos- 
iroon,  cannot  be  called  cultiva- 
r  the  mind.  Sir  John — and  these 
plishments,  too,  such  as  they 
lezatic  dancing  included,  and  the 
'  the  globes,  do  they  not  all  fall 
leraetude  and  decay  from  the 
liat  the  taper  finger  is  encircled 
the  fatal  ring,  and  the  dawn 
I  of  that  time  when,  maid  no 
bat  wife  and  mother,  she  who 
ooe  the  admired  of  all  observers 
wdoomed,  in  a  house  of  her  own, 
"ge^  perhaps^  for  her  husband's 

nickle  fools,  and  dironiclc  small- 
beer." 

this,  and  more  than  all  this,  the 
»  well  knew  might  have  been 
against  him  in  debate,  had  his 
n  friends  ever  been  in  London 
inburgh — but  bold  in  the  igno- 
of  his  hearers,  he  proceeded  to 
bis  arguments  thus: — ''  Your 
oamedan  ladies,  on  the  contrary, 
at  np  like  wild  animals  ;  while 
J  from  one  inclosure  to  another 
ravel  in  a  curtained  carriage ;  or 
ing,  they  are  enveloped  in  robes 
■earcaly  admit  of  their  breath- 
od  seeing  their  way  through 
rfe-windows.  Betides,  they  are 
owed  to  have  any  communiM- 


tion  but  with  their  huabamk,  chil« 
dren,  or  aUvea.  What  with  flatterina; 
one,  coaxing  another,  beating  a  thbd, 
and  fighting  a  fourth,  these  ladies 
must  have  a  fine  time  of  it  in  this 
world;  and  as  to  the  next,  though 
they  are  not  denied  Paradise,  as  we 
Europeans  often  erroneously  believe, 
they  are  only  promised,  as  a  reward 
for  the  most  pious  life,  half  those  bless- 
ings which  await  the  virtues  of  the 
male  part  of  the  creation.  Your  fe- 
males are  married  while  mere  chil- 
dren, and  the  consequence  is,  they 
are  old  women  at  twenty-five.  This 
forms  an  excuse  for  forming  other 
connexions,  and  treating  your  first 
wives  with  neglect." 

This  attack.  Sir  John  candidly  in* 
forms  us,  was  listened  to  with  symp« 
toms  of  impatience— how  else  could 
it?— every  one  seemed  anxiooa  to 
answer,  but  precedence  was  given  to 
JafBer  AH  Khan,  and  the  ladies  of  the 
country  found  in  him  an  experienced 
and  eloquent  advocate.  Tne  tabhai 
were  turned  on  the  Elchee — and  at 
the  close  of  Jaffier's  harangue,  he  bad 
not  a  word  to  throw  to  a  dog.  For 
with  all  the  oratory  of  an  O'Doherty, 
Jaffier  thus  broke  forth  forty  thousand 
strong:—'^  Many  persons  in  Eng- 
land imagine  that  a  pigeon  was  taught 
to  pick  peas  from  the  ears  of  the 
Prophet,  who  thought  he  might  suc- 
ceed by  this  device  in  persuading  the 
ignorant  that  the  pigeon  wat  tr^ce- 
lestial  messenger.  They  alfp  'wy, 
that  hia  tomb  at  Mecca  it  iMMr^ 
ed  between  heavn  ipl  «rau'by 
means  of  a  loidi^iiljfc  If  ;l|pi>  it 
would  be  a  ™"^^>d^^iiRt  Is  not  tme 
—nevertheless,  p0^i^)elieve  it^  and 
the  more  readily  beoiase  it  is  wonder- 
fuL"  Here  the  Elchee,  we  may  sap- 
pose,  nodded  aasent  to  the  canning 
exordium— «nd  Jaffier  All  Khan,  com- 
ing at  once  to  the  point,  continued, 
— *'  It  is  the  same  with  half  the  sto- 
ries about  our  women.  Why,  I  am 
told  it  is  a  common  bdief  with  you 
that  Mahommed  haa  declared  wo- 
men have  no  souls  I  If  you  read 
the  Koran,  you  will  find  that  oar 
Prophet  not  only  ranks  women  widi 
men  as  true  believers,  but  particolar- 
ly  ordains,  that  they  shall  be  treated 
with  respect  by  their  husbands;  he 
has,  indeed,  secured  that  by  establish- 
ing their  right  to  dowers,  as  well  as  to 
daims  of  inheritance.  He  haa  also 
put  it  oat  of  the  ^owec  o^  a^  ^^^dswDi^ 
to  hurt  l\»TCY«a^\aL\:voaol\iv%'«*>S»>'w^' 
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len  he  ean  prodtace  four  witneiiet  of 
her  gnUt ;  and  should  he  hare  wit- 
nesied  that  himielf,  he  must  iwear 
four  times  to  the  fSoict,  and  then,  hy  a 
fifth  oath,  imprecate  the  wrath  of  God, 
if  he  is  a  liar.  Even  after  this,  if  the 
wife  goes  through  the  same  ceremony, 
and  imprecates  the  wrath  of  God  upon 
her  hc»d  if  her  hushand  does  not 
■wear  falsely,  her  punishment  is  avert- 
ed;  or  if  she  is  divorced,  her  whole 
•dower  must  be  paid  to  her,  though  it 
involve  the  husband  in  ruin.  What 
protection  can  be  more  effectual  than 
this  r 

This  seems  to  have  been  a  poser  to 
the  Elchee,  who  wisely  sports  mute. 
It  is  plain,  that  many  a  husband,  be- 
fore he  could  get  to  the  end  of  this 
fourth  oath,  would  begin  to  entertain 
serious  doubts  of  the  evidence  of  his 
own  eyes,  which  doubts  would  be  con- 
flrmea  by  the  legal  imprecations  of 
her  who  nad  so  long  been  his  sole  de- 
light, and  by  the  inevitable  neces- 
sity of  refunding  her  dower  ^perhaps 
m  large  one — should  he  obstinately 
give  credence  to  any  thing  so  very  de- 
ceptive, in  a  case  of  the  kind,  as  mere 
ocular  proof.  What  a  contrast  this 
to  the  proceedings  in  our  Doctors 
■Commons^  and  to  the  whole  spirit  of 
procedure,  indeed,  of  our  Crim-con 
Laws !  Something  of  the  sort,  we  be- 
lieve^  has  been  of  late  years  intro- 
dooed  into  high-life,  where,  by  the 
marriage-8ettlement8,something  hand- 
■ome  is  secured  to  the  lady,  in  the 
event  of  the  errors  of  sensibility — ^but 
to  the  great  body  of  married  women, 
this  fHOtectioBy  we  believe,  is  not  yet 
extended— «id  it  ii  no  very  unusual 
thing  to  see  a  woman  who  had,  up  to 
a  given  time,  moved  in  good  society, 
and  been  happy  with  her  nusband  and 
children,  driven  an  outcast  upon  the 
world  or  the  town,  in  spite  of  all  her 
.imprecations,  and  with  few  or  none 
-to  pity  her,  till,  in  a  few  years,  she 
fidls  down  and  dies  a  beggar,  on  stair 
or  street. 

Jaffier  Ali  Khan,  perceiving  that  he 
has  it  all  his  own  way,  drives  ofFu  fol- 
lows, quite  in  the  four-in-hand  style : 
"  Then  a  woman  who  is  divorced 
may  marry  again  after  four  months, 
which  is  believed  to  be  soon  enough. 
These  widows,  I  asssure  you,  sir, 
■when  they  have  a  good  dower,  are 
vemarkable  for  consulting  their  own 
Judgment  aa  to  a  second  dunce;  they 
ue  not  like  young  giddy  f^^  who 


are  guided  by  Uieir  parents^  or  the  im- 
ports of  old  nnnes,  ormateh-makcn." 

Here  the  Elchee  thinka  he  aea  so 
opening — and  attempta  to  hit  Jaffier 
through  his  guard ;  but  Jaffier  is 
wsry  as  Randall  himself— and  ward- 
ing off  the  right-hander,  puta  in  hii 
one- two  quick  as  lightning  on  his  an- 
tagonist's Knowledge-  box.  "  But  bow 
do  they  see  or  hear,"  said  the  Eichee, 
"  sufficient  to  direct  them  in  tbdr 
choice  ?"  "  Why,"  said  Jaffier  AU, 
*'  they  see  and  hear  more  than  yon 
imagine.  Besides  the  liberty  they  en- 
joy of  going  abroad, — some  of  the 
rooms  in  the  Merd^ah,  or  men's 
apartments,  are  only  divided  by  a  cur- 
tain or  screen  from  the  Zen&nah,  or 
female  apartment ;  and  the  ladies  can, 
when  they  choose,  both  aee  and  hear 
through  tiiat  as  much  as  they  desire." 
"  But  what,"  returns  the  Elchee, 
"  what  is  the  use  of  those  peeps  snd 
chance  meetings  to  your  young  ladies, 
if  they  have  not  the  Hberty  of  choice 
with  regard  to  their  husbands  }" 

Liberty  of  choice^our  dear  Sir  John 
—what  do  you  mean  by  liberty  of 
choice?  Have  the  young  ladies  in  this 
country  liberty  of  aioice  among  all  the 
admirers  who  keep  flinging  themselves 
perpetually  at  their  feet  ?  Not  they, 
indeed.  Most  of  them  take  the  first 
young  man  who  is  heedless  enough  to 
offer  himself.  He  is  snapped  up  at  once 
^-and  in  a  few  months  you  see  the 
blushing,  smiling,  bright-ribandsd, 
short-pettiooated,  gaudy-gown*d  girl, 
who  used  to  shake  back  and  forwsrds 
from  her  dasxling  eyes  and  snow-white 
forehead  a  halo  c^un  tameable  ringlets, 
and  who  bounded  along  like  a  £swn 
enjoying  the  breese  thst  rustles  among 
the  forest  leaves,  metamorphosed  bj 
enchantment  that  seems  to  reside  in 
the  most  common-place  looking  hus- 
band, hardly  prodnceable  out  of  pro- 
fessional society  where  his  worth  and 
talents  are  known,  into  a  sober,  staid, 
grave,  stem,  nay  almost  severe  ma- 
tron, who  hoists  a  quaker-cfrfoured 
prasol,  and  drops  you,  an  cdd  and 
intimate  friend,  who  used  to  press  her 
hand  accidentally  on  sofas,  a  curtsT 
almost  as  distant  aa  Cope- Wrath,  witn 
her  whole  figure  enveloped,  from 
shoulder  to  inatep,  in  a  i^wl  of  the 
true  Indian  manufacture,  aa  if  worn 
for  concealment,  when  perhaps  there 
is  nothing  to  hide,  anu  that  durtin* 
giushes  her  at  the  first  eye-gknce,  ftr 
trer  and  aye,  firom  the  mutkgaUth 
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nmtrriedponioiiofhcriex.  Itia 
tiTilm  m  yonng  geutleraen  to 
md  cEoote  in  this  country — not 
I  young  ladies.  The  young  gen- 
ii nay  occasionally  be  rcjectMl— • 
r  aOy  the  young  ladies  must  oo« 
tally  rqect ;  but  although  these 
sddaita  that  may  happen  in  the 
regulated  families,  they  are  not 
sgiient  occurrence;  and  in  all 
,  where  the  thing  is,  on  the 
1^  pudent  and  respectable,  and 
ntirely  diagreeable,  the  lady  ac« 
,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  mat- 

B  are  aware  that  these  views  of 
respecting  the  Fair  Sex,  are  not 
ether  the  views  of  a  worthy  oon« 
onry,  who  enlightens  the  world 
times  per  annum  in  the  West- 
ter  Review,  and  who  has  lately 
ued  it  with  his  opinion  on  this 
eating  point,  in  a  critique  on  L. 
.'i  Poetry.  A  critic  on  the  cha- 
r  of  the  Fair  Sex  ought  not,  if 
Ue,  to  be  a  tailor ;  but  if  a  tailor 
M  not  in  his  power  to  help  being, 

this  case  we  believe, — then  we 
wand  in  candour  to  treat  with 
Igenoe  hia  conjectures  as  to  what 
be,  on  such  a  subject,  the  feelings 
opinions  of  a  man.  May  we, 
nrer,  he  permitted  to  hint,  that  if 
porthy  tailor  had  trusted  more  to 
rnn  feelings,  and  been  less  con- 
nil,  he  might  have  approached 
V  to  the  truth.  "  Men,"  quoth 
''  are  generallj  accustom^  to 
women  much  in  the  same  man- 
in  which  a  superstitious  votary 
I  the  image  of  his  saint;  they 
Mch  them  with  reverence,  be- 
npon  them,  in  words,  great  ho- 
I  and  adoration,  ana  fnoart- 
ieMiifyf  by  their  actumt,  a  tnott 
mpfmoui  opinion  qf  their  iniellectt.** 
,  Snip— not  so  fast  if  you  please. 
r  are  not  accustomed  to  do  any 

thing — ^they  do,  indeed,  treat 
«n  ao  far  like  saints,  that  they  do 
ake  the  measure  of  them  for  stays, 
en  a  riding-habit — that  would  be 
foing  wiu  the  province  of  our 
hy  contemporary — ^neither  do  they 
c  to  them  with  precisely  the  same 
of  Ihfie  and  voice  that  they  would 
ae  towards  a  friend  of  their  own 
;  lor  whatever  Snip  may  opine  to 
sontrary,  such  demeanour  would 
mnanlyj  and  he  who  should  adopt 
mU  not  expect  long  to  escape 
lagi  Men,  out  of  natural  ooarteay^ 
tSm  a  deeper  feeling  far^  do  »p« 


pioach  women  with  reveranee,  bo  it^ 
and  great  homage  and  adoratioiip  woida 
by  the  way,'  worthy  of  an  a««  moMmk 
somUumm — but  nothing  abort  of  • 
tailor  would  invariably  roanifeat  a  con- 
temptuous opinion  of  their  intellect* 
Neither  in  good  nor  in  bad — in  high 
nor  in  low  sodety—^oea  anything  of 
the  kind  take  place ;  and  the  Fair  Sex 
themselves  are  perfectly  willing  to  be 
talked  to  by  men  aa  goddesses,  or,  if 
you  please,  sainta,  if  acted  towarda  in 
all  serious  concerns  as  women— whidi 
is  always  the  case  when  they  are  ob- 
jecta  of  the  affection  of  men.     Our 
tailor  farther  forgets  itself  when  it 
says,  speaking  of  L.  £.  L., ''  We  shall 
address  the  authoress  as  our  wuH, 
because  we  consider  ha  an  equal  I"— 
Had  it  been  other  than  a  tailor,  it 
could  not  have  looked  at  that  sentence 
in  print.    No  man,  we  need  not  aay 
gentleman,  could  have  fdt  himself  call- 
ed upon,  in  supjport  of  his  character, 
to  make  auch  public  avowal  in  the  case 
of  any  lady,  even  if  in  his  heart  he  had 
thought  her  to  be  old,  ugly,  and  atu- 
pid ;  but  all  the  tailor  standa  confess- 
ed, when  it  is  known  that  the  creature 
is  speaking  of  a  lady  young,  beautilul, 
and  of  a  delightful  genius,  which  all 
the  world  admires.  His  condescension 
is  ludicrous— and  also  disgusting ;  for 
while  it  supposes  that  it  ia  rainng  L. 
£.  L.  to  ita  own  eminent  level,  it  ia 
really  atriving  to  flap  itself  iqp  as  in- 
effectually, aa  ita  own  goose  might  en- 
deavour to  fly,  to  the  inteUeetual  rank 
and  station  of  that  highly-gifted  per- 
son, and  having  thna»  aa  it  dreams, 
seateditself  by  thatUdy'a  side,itfixrtb. 
with  begins  to  wax  insolent,  and  to 
behave  towards  one  whom  the  highest 
in  birth  and  genius  in  the  land  might 
honour  and  have  honoured,  with  the 
most  odious  condescension,  the  moat 
cool  impertinence,  and  the  most  ranco- 
rous dislike.  It  tella  her  in  the  plainest 
terma,  that  her  poetry  ia  aa  poor  aa  can 
be—''  that  ahe  naa  acquired  a  degree 
of  fame  by  writing  on  Love,  which  ahe 
by  no  means  desoves,  and  which  her 
rnders  could  not  have  awarded  had 
ahe  chosen  a  less  seductive  theme*— 
and  Bays,  ''  let  the  anthoresa  ftlily 
weigh  our  reasons^  and  we  have  little 
doubt  that  her  good  aenae  will  atonoe 
acknowledge  the  justness  of  the  eon- 
elusions  to  which  they  lead."    Her 
good  sense  is,  at  tfaebidding  of « tailor 
to  acknowledge  that  her  poetrr,  in 
which  ahe  baa  ftlt  aolaoe  and  dtg0A, 
and  by  which  flhc  bu  gained  finw  aal 
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glory,  it  worthleif,  and  ought  ne?er 
to  bare  been  written !  Tbia  too  from  a 
tbing  tbat  accuses  men  of  baving  a 
most  contemptuous  opinion  of  the  in- 
tellects of  women  !  Faugh-faugb—it 
•mella  rankly  in  the  nostril.  This 
tailor  is  no  flint — but  a  dung. 

''  But  what,"  said  the  Elcbee  to 
Jaffier  Ali  Khan,  "  is  the  use  of  those 
peeps  and  chance-meetings  to  your 
young  ladies,  if  they  have  not  liberty 
of  choice  with  regard  to  their  hus- 
bands ?" 

''  Why,  sir," quoth  Jaffier  AliKlian, 
**  our  daughters  are  usually  betrothed 
when  children,  and  married  when  very 
Tounff  ;  the  husband  is  commonly  se- 
lected from  equality  of  age  and  condi- 
tion. All  this  is  settled  by  the  parents, 
whose  regard  for  their  children,  it  is 
supposed,  will  make  them  take  every 
means  to  promote  their  happiness.  It 
must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
worldly  motives  will  often  lead  to  youth 
and  age  being  united ;  but  this,  I  am 
told,  occurs  even  in  England.  You 
Bay  an  English  father  cannot  force  his 
daughter  to  marry;  but  he  can,  no 
doubt,  use  such  means  as  may  oblige 
her  to  marry  a  man  for  whom  she  has 
an  aversion,  or  she  may  run  away  from 
her  parents  with  some  person  of  whom 
they  disapprove.  So  you  see,  this  li- 
berty of  choice,  which  your  forward, 
though  inexperienced  young  ladies  ex- 
ercise*  has  bad  as  well  as  good  effects. 
Now,  our  daughters  never  run  away ; 
and,  as  they  have  seldom  ever  seen 
their  destined  husbands,  if  they  have 
no  love  for  them,  neither  have  they 
any  dislike.  The  change  from  the  con- 
dition of  a  girl  under  the  strict  sub- 
jection of  her  mother,  to  that  of  a  wife 
at  the  head  of  her  own  part  of  the 
household,  is  so  agreeable,  that  they 
are  too  hapny  to  adopt  it." 

It  must  huve  been  no  easy  matter 
for  the  Elchce  to  show  fight  with  this 
hard  and  heavy  hitter — nor  do  we 
know  how  such  blows  are  to  be  ward- 
ed off  or  returned.  Looking  occasion- 
ally about  us,  in  this  our  own  country, 
fVom  no  idle  curiosity,  but  merely  from 
having,  on  our  strolls  up  one  street 
and  down  another,  nothing  better  to 
do  than  observe,  how  often  do  we  meet, 
walkingarm  in  arm,  ill-assorted  pairsof 
wedded  people !  Women,  we  verily  be- 
lieve it,  are  not  often  won  by  mere  good 
looks  alone ;  but  we  cannot  think  why 
tliey  should  be  captivated  by  ugliness 
''Ugliness.  Yet  what  more  com- 
M  to  sec  a  pretty,  iau-{M«d, 


Ci^une; 

delicate  young  creature,  "  little  mair 
than  a  lassie,'  hanging^ — ar,  absdliite* 
ly  hanging,  on  the  arm  m  a  monster 
enough  to  frighten  a  mail-coach  ?  Is 
he  rich  ?  Not  be — as  poor  as  a  rat, 
which  indeed  he  is,  having  chan^ 
his  politics  for  a  place  in  the  £xcue, 
which  was  natbless  nven  to  an  old 
Whig.  Good-natured  f  No — the  tem- 
per of  a  wasp  in  the  body  of  a  drone. 
Clever?  Whoo  !  Whoo  !  Whoo!— 
Well-bom?  Why,  of  stout  parents. 
In  short,  an  ugly,  poor,  ignorant,  stu- 
pid, ill- tempered,  vulgar,  and  profli- 
gate fellow.  On  marriages  like  this, 
neither  we  nor  the  Elcbee,  nor  Jaffier 
Ali  Khan,  nor  the  Westminster  Tailor, 
could  throw  any  light,  were  we  to  spe- 
culate audibly  for  an  hour  on  end ;  and 
yet  such  a  wife  is  far  from  being  unbap- 
py — she  has  a  house  of  her  own,  such 
as  it  is — ^if  only  a  flat — some  offspring 
—  forenoon  callers — markettings  to 
make — church-goings — ^now  and  uiena 
new  gown  and  bonnet — and  should  her 
husband  die,  she  would,  without  doubt, 
be  very  sensibly  affected, — nay,  if  the 
death  were  sudden,  shocked, — and  per- 
haps remain  a  widow  all  the  rest  of  her 
days.  Now,  suppose  this  lady  to  have 
been  born  in  Persia,  and  that  she  had 
never  seen  her  lord  and  master  till  the 
day  she  became  his,  what  reason  would 
slie  have  bad  to  complain  ?  Nay, — ex- 
tend this  reasoning  a  little  farther,  and 
consider  how  very  few  marriages  there 
are  in  the  world  tbat  can  be  truly  call- 
ed love-ones.  Marry  any  two  good 
people,  who  have  nothing  very  dis- 
gusting about  them,  and  whose  afieo- 
tions  are  not  previously  much  engaged, 
and  depend  upon  it  they  will  scarcely 
ever  fail  of  being  exceedingly  happy. 
Long  intimacy,  and  perfect  knowledge 
of  each  other  s  character  and  disposi- 
tion, is  all  very  pretty  talking — ^bat 
the  knowledge  such  parties  have  of 
one  another  before  marriage  is  gene- 
rally very  inaccurate,  and  the  subse- 
quen  t  dawn  of  truth  reveals  much  that  ii 
apt  to  disappoint  and  irritate.  We  have 
no  doubt  of  tlic  superior  excellence  of 
the  Persian  system.  The  parties  are 
delighted  to  tind  each  other  not  onlv 
tolerable,  but  absolutely  delightful. 
The  very  gratification  of  a  young  man 
or  woman  s  curiosity,  on  the  day  of 
marriage,  when  they  first  stare  face  to 
face,  must  be  far  from  inconsiderable ; 
and,  except  in  cases  of  very  forbidding 
ugliness  indeed, — ^which,  in  the  case 
of  a  youns  Persian  lady  it  would  be 
\i^v^Tki^  vsA  ax^soment  too  ftr  to  Mtp- 
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•diere  ean  be  no  doubt  that  their 
mi  mutt  ▼ery  soon  accommodate 
Ives  to  the  form  and  features  al«  . 
to  them,  and  thus  furnish  both 
nd  bridegroom  with  appropriate 
nnanent  charms  quite  sufficient 
i  felicity  of  the  wedded  state. 
ir  own  parts,  it  is  well  known 
«  never  were  married ;  why,— 
lid  be  tedious  to  explain  to  the 
;  but  we  do  not  scruple  to  aver, 
11  the  seriousness  and  solemnity 
ingsuch  averment,  that  were  we 
iig  men,  we  should  have  no  ob- 

to  marry  any  one  of  the  last 
mdred  young  ladies  with  whom 
re  had  the  pleasure  of  drinking 
oe  Christmas ;  nor  have  we  any 
ghtest  fear  that  our  union  witn 
never  of  them  all,  dear  souls, 
ht  please  Providence  to  link  our 
f,  would  not  be  productive  to 
Murties  of  as  much  happiness  as 
y  falls  to  the  lot  of  man  and  wife 
I  aublunary  state  of  trial.  That 
vould  needs  have  a  bad  heart, 
ll-used  the  wife  of  his  bosom, 

he  had  never  set  eyes  on  till 
icupied  that  situation,  and  who 
are  could  never  have  given  him 
tence ;  and  if  such,  too,  were  the 
d  of  the  country,  sanctioned  and 
Sed  by  ages,  he  would  ever  feel 
a  horror  at  the  thought  of  ante- 
1  contemplation  of  that  face, 
,  plain  or  pretty,  coarse  or  come- 
\e  or  purple,  he  looked  forwards 
jnpassioned  imagination  to  un- 
nore  majomm,  for  the  first  time 
i  Day  of  Days. 

ler  Ali  Khan  finding  that  the 
e  was  mute,  pursued  his  victo- 
»reer  of  argument,  and  exclaim- 
amphantly,  '*  You  English  take 
jdeas  of  the  situation  of  females 
jt  from  what  you  hear  and  read 
e  harems  of  kings,  rulers  and 
,  who,  being  absolute  over  both 
m  and  women  of  their  countries, 
i;e  in  a  plurality  of  wives  and 
Mes.  These  undoubtedly  are 
red  within  high  walls,  and  are 
luring  life  like  slaves ;  but  you 

to  recollect  that  the  great  and 
ful  who  have  such  establish- 
,  are  not  in  the  proportion  of  ten 
ind  to  one  of  the  population  of  this 
ry.    If  a  person  of  inferior  rank 

a  woman  of  respectable  connex- 
the  becomes  mistress  of  his  fii- 

and  should  he  have  only  one 
p  he  cannot  place  another  on  an 


e^ualitjr  without  a  certainty  of  iuToU 
ving  himself  in  endless  trouble  and 
vexation^  if  not  disgrace.  It  ia  very 
well  for  grandees,  who  besides  power 
and  wealth,  have  separate  houses  and 
establishments,  and  are  above  all  re* 
gard  for  law  and  usage,  to  have  ha« 
rems,  and  wives,  and  female  slaves ; 
but  for  others,  though  they  may  try 
the  experiment,  it  can  never  answer. ' 
And  here  JafHer  Ali  Khan,  it  is  re- 
corded, shook  his  head,  apparently 
witli  the  serious  conviction  which  ii 
the  result  of  experience. 

Here  Hajee  Iloosein,  who  was  lis* 
tening  to  this  defence  of  Mahommedan 
ladies  with  great  attention,  and  won* 
dering  at  the  same  time,  no  doubt,  at 
the  protracted  silence  of  the  Elchee, 
exclaimed,  "  Sadee  says  very  truly*— 

^  Two  dervisea  can  sleqi  on  one  caipet, 
But  two  kings  cannot  rest  in  one  )ungQom  !*' 

"  Very  true,  Hajee,"  said  Jaffier 
Ali,  '^  nor  can  two  mistresses  be  at 
peace  in  one  house."  This  conversa* 
tion  throws  quite  a  new  light  on  the 
practice  of  polygamy,  inasmuch  as  it 
proves,  what  we  always  suspected, 
that  it  has,  except  in  very  high  places, 
no  existence  in  the  East.  To  iboUdi 
people,  here,  living  at  a  distance  from 
the  supposed  scene  of  action,  it  seems 
a  fine  thing  to  have  a  number  of  wivesy 
but  in  all  parts  of  the  habitable  globe, 
one  is  found  perfectly  sufficient ;  and 
polygamy  is  a  mere  bugbear  to  frighten 
bachelors.  But  here  the  Elchee  asks, 
why  then  did  your  Prophet  permit  po* 
lygamy,  and  set  so  bad  an  example ; 
for  whOe  he  limited  his  followers  to 
four  wives,  he  obtained  a  peculiar  dis* 
pensation  to  have  nine  to  himself,  be- 
sides "  slaves  of  his  right  hand  !"  Up- 
on this  interrogatory,  up  started  Meer* 
za  Aga  Meer,  a  holy  syed,  consequent* 
ly  of  the  Prophet's  family,  and  not  a 
httle  nettled  to  hear  a  name  so  sacred 
irreverently  treated—*'  The  reasons  of 
Mahommed,  (on  whom  be  the  bless- 
ings of  God,")  said  the  Meerz&,  **  are 
immutable;"  and  here  perhaps  the 
Meerz&  should  have  stopped— for  he 
had  taken  up  his  position  on  sure 
ground — ^but  as  the  Elchee' probably 
looked  unsatisfied,  he  went  on ;  "  but 
as  far  as  his  acts  can  be  judged  by 
living  mortals,  or  considered  otherwise 
Uian  as  proceeding  from  divine  autho- 
rity, we  may  believe  that  in  permit- 
ting polygamy,  he  only  followed  the 
custom  of  the  Jews,  in  whoae  prophet. 
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Motety  jaa  Chriftianiy  m  well  ai  we 
Mundiaani,  beUere.  The  limitation 
to  four  wives  was  intended  as  a  check, 
no  doubt,  upon  those  habits  of  carnal 
indulgence  into  which  not  only  the 
affluent  of  the  Jews,  but  the  Pagan 
Arabs  had  fallen ;  and  it  was  the  enor« 
mity  of  their  vices  which  led  our  Pro* 
phet  to  denounce  such  severe  punish- 
ment now  and  hereafter  noon  those 
who  continued  to  follow  wicJccd  cour- 
ses. But  after  all,  the  number  who 
take  advantage  of  the  license  to  have 
a  plurality  of  wives,  is  not  near  so 
great  as  you  imagine.  Take  a  thou- 
sand Persians,  and  you  will  not  find 
ten  with  more  than  two  wives,  and  not 
thirty  with  more  than  one."  Then 
Meers&  Aga  Meer  raising  his  voice, 
and  looking  as  like  Joseph  Hume  as  a 
noble  Persian  could  look  to  a  mean 
Scotchman^  exclaimed,  "  Who  can  af- 
ford it  ?"  Seeing  that  this  argument 
waa  likely  to  convince  the  Elcnee,  he 
pressed  it  home,  still  in  the  style  of 
Joseph,  *^  the  expense  of  a  marriage, 
the  maintenance  of  females,  and  above 
■II,  the  dower  which  is  required,  and 
which,  remaining  at  the  lady's  sole 
disposal,  is  independent  of  that  inhe- 
ritance to  which  she  and  her  children 
•re  entitled  fVom  the  remainder  of  the 
husband's  propertv,  are  insuperable 
otgections.'  We  defy  any  sentence  to 
be  liker  than  that  to  a  bit  of  one  of 
Joseph's  economical  speeches  in  the 
Honse,  about  retrenchment  and  the 
height  of  taxation  under  which  the 
nation  was  yesterday  heard  to  utter 
three  long  dismal  groans. 

In  this  country  of  ours  here — the 
kingdoms  of  his  Migesty  Greorge  the 
ith,  God  bless  him — Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Ireland — married  women 
certainly  enjoy  some  liberty ;  perhaps 
—may  we  sav  it  without  oifienoe — ra- 
ther too  much— more  than  is  alwavs 
good  either  for  them  or  their  husbands 
Yet  after  all,  it  is  a  kind  of  liberty 
that  gets  weary,  dull,  stale,  flat,  and 
vnprofiuble.  Most  of  them,  after  a 
few  ^ears,  get  so  entangled,  so  fetter- 
ed with  various  house-affiiirs,  that  their 
liberty,  alter  all,  is  rather  theoreticsl 
than  practical.  They  may  go  gaddioc 
abroad,  no  doubt,  if  they  choose — and 
many  do  so— forenoon  and  afternoon, 
night  and  midnight ;  but  the  custom 
of  the  country,  even  here,  is  for  de- 
eent  wives  to  be  pretty  much  at  home 
—on  an  aversge  twenty  hours  out  of 
tht  twenty-four,  one  day  with  ano- 


ther  all  tht  year  throng^    We  Mad 
not,  however,  enlaijfpi  on  Um  emton 
of  this  country,  which  mnst  be  ftni* 
liarl^  known  to  our  readera :  but  big 
to  direct  their  attention  to  we  Uber^ 
afforded   married   ladies    in   Fonoii 
"  She  can  not  only  go  to  the  pnfalie 
bath,"  said  Jafiier,  "  but  aha  visits  ftr 
one  or  two  days,  as  she  chooaet,  at  the 
house  of  her  father,  brother,  sister,  or 
son.    She  not  only  goes  to  all  these 
places  nnattended,  but  her  husband's 
following  her  would  be  deemed  an  no* 
pardonable  intrusion.    Then  she  has 
visitors  at  home,  Ariends,  muaiciaiii^ 
and  dancers ;  the  husband  cannot  en* 
ter  the  lady's  part  of  the  house,  with* 
out  giving  notice.    I  only  wish  yoa 
could  see  the  bold  blustering  gentle* 
man  of  the  Merdanah,  in  the  ladies' 
apartments ;  you  could  baldly  believe 
him  to  be  the  same  peraon.   The  mo* 
ment  his  foot  crosses  the  threshold, 
every  thing  reminds  him  he  is  no 
longer  lord  and  maater ;  chil^en.  ser- 
vants, and  slaves,  look  alone  to  the  la* 
dy.    In  short,  her  authoritv  ia  para- 
mount ;  when  she  ia  in  gooii  humonr, 
every  thing  goes  on  well ;  and  whea 
in  bad,  nothing  goes  right."    Now, 
fair  and  gentle  rnders,  ye  whose  sndks 
are  to  us  worth  all  else  beneath  tiie 
sun,  tell  us  candidly,  did  you  think 
or  dream  that  in  Persia  there  exiated 
such    a   pastime  as— Hen-Pecking^ 
Why,  it  nas  flourished  all  over  the 
East  time  immemoriaL    Then  think, 
oh !  only  think  of  some  unfortunate 
and  infatuated  Polygamiat  being  daily 
pecked  by  five«-ten — twenty — ^for^ 
Hens!  Curtain  lecturea  too,  in  that 
country,  must  be  severe  indeed,— hToI- 
lowing  each  other  in  oonatant  anoeet- 
sion,  every  night  a  fresh  femsle  Prefes* 
sor  at  him  with  a  different  diaoonise, 
probably,  on  the  aame  endleas  theme! 
In  this  less  unhappy  land,  the  married 
man,  we  can  suppose,  may  get  innrcd 
•»  hardened  —  bomb-proof.      Thcre^ 
yonder,  in  the  eastern  clime,  the  land 
of  the  rose  and  the  nightingale,  the 
polygamiat  seldom  ahuta  an  eye  aB 
night  long,  so  endlessly  bewildered  ii 
he  with  some  new  variety  of  tibe  ssnae 
torment    A  man  with  one  wife  mere* 
ly — Biich  is  the  constitution  of  tke 
drum  of  the  ear — abacdutcdy  cannet 
hear  her  voice  in  ait  above  an  hov 
or  two  at  most,— it  aeema  to  degene- 
rate by  degreea  into  an  luiinteiUuEibb 
hum,  not  even  unpleasant,  wamtudti 
like  the  swarming  of  bcM;  andiatk 
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cme  of  hef  anger,  juit  ai  she  liu 
bed  in  a  towering  panion,  the 
jamitk  is  itretehed  in  a  snoring 

But  in  the  eastern  dime,  the 
f  the  rose  and  nightinfi^e,  or, 
ii  pardon,  the  Bulbul,  the  poor 
n  hands  himself  over,  night  af- 
^t,  to  a  tormentor  armed  with  a 
s  aiiarp  in  novelty,  of  which  cus- 
u  not  taken  off  the  edge,  and 
Bts  like  a  knife  that  never  has 
bunted,  shares  close  as  a  raror 
used  perhapsonlyoncea-month, 
«n  careAilly  laid  by  after  a  few 
on  Packwood. 

Meer  was  not  slow  in  obsenring 
Mne  reflections  like  these  were 
I  across  the  Elchee's  mind,  and 
» him,  "  If  you  were  more  inti<- 
acquainted  with  the  condition 
husbands,  we  shoidd  have  some 
►f  your  sympathy.  We  may,  it 
,  escape  from  one  wife,  by  mar- 
mother  ;  but  if  we  are  not  rich, 
proceeding  involves  the  giving 
most  of  our  comforts  of  life. 
I  have  said  applies  to  men  of 
ite  means ;  and  as  to  the  great 
f  the  population^  who  live  by 
Abour,  few  can  support  two 

If  you  have  any  doubts  re- 
g  the  equality  of  the  condition 
r  partners,  do  but  listen  now 
m  near  their  houses,  and  you 
ar  a  shrill  and  sharp  voice  ra- 
t  supposed  lord  and  master  in 
XX  which  will  instantly  relieve 
ind  from  any  anxiety  you  may 
the  rights  of  the  softer  sex  in 

sally  of  the  good  Meer  pro- 
the  Elchce  tells  us,  great  mirth, 
specially  from  its  being  very 
1  with  that  personage  to  depart 
is  gravity.  That  he  is  very 
ix>ve,  must  be  allowed;   al- 

we  agree  with  the  Elchee  in 
g  diat  any  one  of  us,  accustom- 
le  world  has  long  been  to  hear 
e   thin^    flowing   from  our 

evenr  time  we  condescend  to 

mignt  have  uttered  such  sen- 
,  without  causing  much  merri- 
r  applause.  A  dull  man,  on 
I  saKlish  thing,  once  or  twice 
lifetime  of  a  raven,  seems  to 
]  into  a  very  I^ucifer  in  the 
I  sky, — while  he  whose  exist- 

onc  continuous  splendour, 
bftiacated  if  but  a  cloud  or  va- 
M  between  him  and  tlie  world's 
fiirthing  candle,  unexpectedly 


lighted  in  a  dungeon,  Btartles,— .the 
company  in  a  drawing-iooni  teem  in« 
sensible  to  the  beautiful  lustre  of  oil- 
gas.  A  fine  paper  in  any  other  peri- 
odical, sets  the  public  agape,  with  up- 
lifted hands,— at  two  p^ect  numbers 
of  Magt,  she  but  folds  them  acroes  her 
bosom,  and  smiles. 

The  good  Meer  seemed  to  have  been 
much  exhausted  by  that  sally  of  hia, 
and  the  conversation  for  a  fbw  minutea 
waxed  rather  prosy,  so  that  the  Elchee 
fell  asleep,  as  did  we  ourselres,  between 
the  pages  of  49  and  47  in  the  evening. 
On  awaking,  we  were  glad  to  see  the 
sprightliness  of  the  whole  company 
restored  by  a  well-timed  nap ;  while 
the  Elchee  asked,  "  Why,  if  women 
have  such  rights  of  property,  are  they 
eooped  up,  and  never  allowed  to  stir 
abroad  without  veils  ?" — "  As  to  coop- 
injj  up,"  replied  Aga  Meer,  "  Jaffier 
Ah  has  already  explained  the  indul- 
gence they  have,  in  goine  abroad,  and 
seeing  their  friends  at  nome ;  and, 
with  respect  to  wearing  veils,  what 
you  deem  a  punishment  they  consider 
a  distinction,  and  look  down  with  pity 
on  the  women  of  the  EelyHt  tribefl, 
and  others,  who  do  not  follow  this  cub* 
tom."  This  reply  beins  unanswerable, 
the  Elchee  took  still  liigher  ground, 
and  asked,  **  How,  with  snch  usages, 
can  they  obtain  that  knowledge  of  the 
world  which  is  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  perform  their  duties  V    But 
Aga  Meer  was  down  as  a  nail  upon 
him,  and  said,  somewhat  sarcasticaJly, 
"  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  worm,  nor  do  I  dis- 
tinctly understand  the  benefits  you 
expect  them  to  derive  from  such  know- 
ledge.    We  consider  that  loving  and 
obeying  their  husbands,  giving  proper 
attention  to  tlieir  children,  and  their 
domestic  duties,  are  the  best  occupa- 
tions for  females."    Here  was  a  glo- 
rious opportunity  afforded  to  the  Eldiee 
for  fiooring  the  Mussulman,  but  be 
unaccountably  let  it  pass  bv  unim- 
proved.   Witn  what  face  could  Jaffier 
All  thus  eulogise  his  fair  countrr- 
women  as  obedient  wives,  after  too 
animated  picture  he  had  drawn,  but  a 
few  minutes  before,  of  their  domestic 
tyranny  ?  Had  he  not  painted  them  as 
perfect  termagants  ?     "  The  moment 
fiis  foot  (the  husband's)  croases  the 
threshold,  everyiliing  reminds  him  he' 
is  no  longer  lord  and  master  ;  children, 
servants,  and  slaves,  look  alone  to  the 
lady.   In  short,  her  authority  ia  para* 
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mount ;  when  she  is  in  sood  humour, 
every  Uiing  goes  well,  and  when  in  bad, 
Clothing  goes  right."  This  is  what  may 
be  called  bving  and  obeying  your  hus- 
band with  a  vengeance ;  vet  declaim- 
ers  on  connubial  bliss  or  bale,  in  this 
country,  are  almost  always  heard  fall- 
ing into  die  same  contradictory  and 
inconsistent  eulogies  and  anathemas — 
according  to  the  mood,  the  whim  of 
the  moment,  or  the  side  which  they 
have  chosen  to  espouse.  We  defy  an 
unmarried  man  to  get  at  the  truth— 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth — so  help  him  God !  For  our  own 
■ingle  selves,  we  do  not  blush  to  con- 
fess, that  we  have  read  the  most  oppo- 
■ite  descriptions  of  married  hfc,  each 
m  its  own  way  perfectly  irresistible ; 
one  impelling  us,  as  if  bv  some  divine 
impulse,  to  become  one  ncsh  with  her 
we  adored ;  the  other,  rendering  us  as 
incapable  of  matrimony  as  a  school- 
boy's man-of-snow.  If  you  turn  from 
the  gentlemen  of  the  press,  whose  opi- 
nions on  all  great  Questions  of  foreign 
and  domestic  pohcy  fluctuate  with 
wind  and  tide,  to  a  private  married 
person,  and  beseech  him  to  tell  you 
the  real  truth  of  the  predicament  in 
which  he  stands,  that  you  may  regu- 
late your  conduct  accordingly,  you  in- 
•tanUy  find  that  there  is  no  such  per- 
son as  a  private  married  friend  in  this 
world.  He  deals  in  such  vague  gene- 
ralities of  speech,  and  his  countenance, 
too,  exhibits  such  a  trimming  expres- 
sion, that  you  see  at  once  his  resolu- 
tion to  keep  you  in  tlie  dark,  by  not 
committing  himself;  and  if,  hemming 
him  up  into  a  comer,  you  insist  on 
elucidation,  he  jinks  under  your  el- 
bow, and  starts  off*,  uttering  those  two 
emphatic  and  sarcastic  woids — '*  old 
codger !"  Will  no  one  tell  us  what 
course  we  ought  to  pursue?  The  month 
of  May  is  once  more  over  and  gone,  and 
for  tlie  next  eleven  months  are  we  free 
to  wed.  Various  fair  creatures,  from 
fifteen  to  fifty,  have  we  in  our  eye  and 
in  our  heart,  all  subscribers  to  Maga, 
and  admirers  of  Christopher  North. 
Yet  there  is  much  to  give  us  pause ; 
and  above  all  other  fears  this  fear- 
how  could  an  Editor  endure  life,  if  once 
Jilted  for — a  Contributor,  perhaps,  of 
the  third  dt^ee  ? 

^  The  Elchce,  by  injudicious  spar- 
ring, having  allowed  Jaffier  Ali  to  re- 
cover his  wind,  instead  of  having  gone 
in  and  payed  away  at  his  head,  when 
be  was  evidently  distrcssetl,  makes, 


when  too  late,  a  desperate  efibrt  to  turn 
the  odds  in  hia  favour,  by  giving  the 
Mussulman  a  cross-buttock.  ''  Yonr 
females  are  either  the  slaves  of  your 
pleasure,  or  drudges  to  perform  the 
work  of  your  house.  This  is  their  lot 
in  the  present  world ;  and,  in  the 
next,  though  you  do  not  exclude  them 
from  heaven,  you  only  allow,  even  to 
the  most  virtuous,  as  I  said  before,  (we 
dislike  repetition. — C.  X.)  half  the 
jovs  which  are  destined  for  a  good  man. 
Tney,  in  fact,  are  neither  treated  nor 
instructed  in  a  manner  than  can  ele« 
vate  them  to  the  rank  which  God 
meant  them  to  hold,  as  the  compa- 
nions and  friends  of  man  ;  and  in  the 
condition  in  which  your  laws  and 
usages  place  them,  they  never  can  have 
that  respect  for  themselves,  nor  receive 
it  from  others,  which  is  essential  to 
form  a  civilized  community." 

On  tliis  Meerza  Aga  Meer,  assuming, 
as  we  may  well  suppose,  a  gnostic  phy- 
siognomy, said  drily,  "  But  we  are  not 
a  civilized  community."  I'hat  was  a 
squabasher  to  the  Elcnee,  who  tried  to 
back  out  of  the  argument  by  a  com* 
pliment  to  the  accomplishments  of 
Jaffier  Ali's  wife ;  but  Aga  Meer  was 
not  to  be  blinded  by  such  blarney, 
and  continued,  ''  If  the  majority  of 
our  females  were  so  well  instructed, 
they  would  be  far  before  their  fathen 
and  husbands,  and  that  would  never 
do.  Cliangts  must  b^n  with  the 
men,  or  we  sliall  have  all  in  confusion." 
lie  is  a  jewel  of  a  man  that  Meeru 
Aga  Meer.  "  But  we  are  not  a  ciTi* 
lized  community,"  is  admirable.  We 
have  often  wishLtl,  but  never  have  had 
the  courage,  to  make  the  same  answer 
to  many  aueluc^ucnt  harangue  in  favour 
of  a  more  philosopliical  education  of 
females  in  our  own  country — ^in  Edin* 
burgh,  for  example,  or  Glasgow.  Yoa 
shall  hear  a  biped  insist  on  haring 
young  ladies  tauglit  chemistry,  and 
botany,  and  natural  uhilosophy,  and 
ap  on,  that  they  may  be  lit  to  become 
wives  to  men  like — ^nimself, — himself 
as  great  a  gawpus  as  gapes — whose 
knowledge  of  chemistry  ^ves  him 
reason  to  suspect  that  an  aad  is  some- 
thing infernally  sour, — whose  botani- 
cal eye  can  witn  difficulty  distingui^ 
a  dockun,-^and  who  in  natural  phi« 
losophy  is  contented  with  the  old  de- 
finition of  thunder^  ''the  oonjectido 
of  sulphur  congeals  the  matter.  Sop- 
poise  the  blockhiad  were  to  lay  bold 
on  such  a  wifc^-what  could  be  aikc 
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}  She  tnu8t>  forsooth,  be  scicn- 
Q  order  to  be  a  fit  conipaiiion  for 
-that  when  he  returns  from  busi- 
nto  the  bosom  of  domestic  pri- 
there  may  be  a  partner  worthy 
I,— of  a  man  of  Ins  fine  feelings, 
niltivated  understanding,  and 
range  of  political,  poetical,  and 
iphical  information.  How  else 
he  live  ?  His  soul  must  be  fed 
1  as  his  stomach, — and  if  his 
half  be  not  as  pood  as  his  worse, 
u  The  poor  png  does  not  know, 
nth  all  liis  zeal  for  female  edu- 

he  could  not  do  a  more  fitting, 
insistent,  and  congenial  thing, 
>  marry  his  cook,  all  whose  na« 
ilents  are  at  least  equal  to  his 
md  some  of  them  much  more 

cultivated.  But  we  have  no 
il  feelings  towards  this  indivi- 
n  particular,  and  are  anxious 
nr  observations  be  considered 
ble  to  the  majority  of  men  at 

'*  If  the  majority  of  our  fe- 
rere  well  instructcn,  they  would 
before  their  fathers  and  bus- 

and  that  would  never  do. 
»  must  begin  with  the  men,  or 
ill  have  all  confusion."  Arc 
^enty  men  in  Edinburgh, — ten 
gow — five  in  Paisley — two  and 
in  Aberdeen — and  one  and  a 

in  Dundee,  entitled  to  a  lcam<« 

tiave  endeavoured  to  give  a  fair 
strtial  statement  of  this  famous 
ersy  between  our  illustrious 
man  and  these  distinguished 
roans,  for,  in  our  humble  opi- 
;  throws  more  light  on  the  cha- 
ind  state  of  the  sex  in  the  East, 
I  that  ever  was  before  said  or 
1  the  subject.  One  important 
lowever,  on  which  the  Elchee 
Ut  dwelt,  has  not  yet  received 
cidation — the  lot  of  the  female 
lie  next  world.  The  lilecr  ap* 
!t  that  point  with  commendable 
,  and  although  his  doctrine  is 
B,  it  really  does  not  appear,  on 
5  of  it,  to  be  anything  so  very 
"  With  respect,"  said  the 
"  to  the  difference  of  rewards 
nishments,  between  the  male 
itle  sex,  it  has  been  considered, 
the  latter  have  not  the  same 
inides  of  acquiring  knowledge^ 
eapondbility  should  be  less; 
■  decreed  that  thef  ihdl  only 
for  any  crime  halfflie  punish- 
IM  wookl  be  inflicted  upon  a 


man.  llie  same  principle,  in  reftr« 
ence  to  their  good  actions,  has  led  to 
their  being  only  deemed  entitled  to  half 
the  enjoyment  that  a  man  can  attain 
in  the  next  world.  But  this  is  a  point 
that  I  do  not  well  understand.  It  has 
puzzled  many  of  our  wisest  MoolIiUis, 
and  volumes  upon  volumes  of  contra- 
dictory opinions  have  been  written  by 
the  expounders  of  the  Koran,  upoo 
the  duties,  rewards,  and  punidimenta 
of  women  here  and  hereafter:  God 
alone  knows  who  is  right  and  who  is 
wrong." 

The  debate,  which  in  good-humour* 
ed  terseness  of  repartee,  really  resem* 
bled  a  Noctes  Ambrosianse,  was  now 
fast  drawing  to  a  close— and  sincerely 
do  we  wish,  for  the  sake  of  the  exceU 
lent  interlocutors,  that  in  place  of  the 
unsatisfactory  evening  repast  to  which 
they  had  soon  afterwards  recourse, 
they  had  been  regaled  on  oysters  and 
Glenlivat.  Should  Mcerza  Aga  ]\Ieer« 
or  Jaflier  Ali  Khan,  or  Hajee  Ilooscin^ 
or  l^Iahommed  Hoosein  Khan,  or  Khan 
Sahib,  or  all  of  them  in  a  body,  ever 
visit  Europe,  we  trust  that  we  need 
hardly  say  how  happy  we  shall  be  to 
see  them  at  Ambrose  s.  How  delight- 
ed  will  they  all  be  with  our  dear  Shep- 
henl !  But  we  must  be  done  with  our 
article,  which,  to  our  astonishment, 
has  proved  a  leading  one — and  it  is 
not  possible  to  conclude  it  better  than 
by  a  story  told,  by  way  of  finish  to 
the  debate,  by  Khan  Saliib. 

''  Sadik  Beg  was  of  good  family, 
handsome  in  person,  and  possessed  of 
both  sense  and  courage ;  but  he  was 
poor,  having  no  property  but  lus  sword 
and  his  horse,  with  which  he  served 
as  a  gentleman  retainer  of  a  Nabob. 
The  latter,  satisfied  of  the  purity  of 
Sadik's  descent,  and  entertaininff  a 
respect  for  his  character,  determines  to 
make  him  the  husband  of  his  daugh- 
ter Hooieinee,  who,  though  beautiful, 
as  her  name  implied,  was  remarkable 
for  her  haughty  manner  and  ungo* 
▼emable  temper. 

"  Giving  a  nusband  of  the  condition 
of  Sadik  Beg  to  a  lady  of  Hoosdnee's 
rank  was,  according  to  usage  in  such 
unequal  matches,  like  giving  her  m 
slave ;  and  as  she  heard  a  gooa  report 
of  his  personal  qualities,  she  offered 
no  objections  to  the  marriage,  which 
was  celebrated  soon  after  it  was  pro- 
posed, and  apartments  were  assigned 
to  the  happy  couple  in  the  Nabob's 
ptlsce. 
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**  Some  of  Sadik  Beg's  Mendg  re*     dress,  and  with  my  sword  by  my  iide» 


to  the  apartment  of  Hooseinee-  She 
was  sitting  in  a  most  dignified  pos- 
ture to  receive  me,  and  her  looks  were 
anything  but  inviting.  As  I  entered 
the  room,  a  beautiful  cat,  evidently  i 
great  favourite,  came  purring  up  to 
me.  I  deliberately  drew  my  sword, 
struck  its  h^  off,  and  taking  that  in 
one  hand,  and  the  body  in  the  other, 
threw  them  out  of  the  window.  I  then 
very  unconcernedly  turned  to  the  ladj, 
who  appeared  in  some  alarm ;  she, 
however,  made  no  observations,  but 
was  in  every  way  kind  and  submissive, 
and  has  continued  so  ever  since.' 

"  *  Thank  you,  my  dear  fellow,' 
said  little  Merdek,  wiUi  a  aigniticant 
shake  of  the  head — '  a  word  to  the 
wise ;'  and  away  he  capered,  dbviooslj 
quite  rejoiced. 

''It  was  near  evening  when  this 
conversation  took  place ;  soon  after, 
when  the  dark  cloud  of  night  had  en- 
veloped the  bright  radiance  of  da][, 
Meidek  entered  the  chamber  of  hu 
spouse,  with  something  of  a  martial 
swagger,  armed  with  a  scimitar.  The 
unsuspecting  cat  came  forward,  si 
usual,  to  welcome  the  husband  of  her 
mistn>8s,  but  in  an  instant  her  head 
was  divided  from  her  body  by  a  blow 
from  the  hand  which  had  so  ofun 
caressed  her.  Merdek  having  nrooeed- 
ed  so  far  courageously,  stoopea  to  take 
and  feelings,  was  amused,  instead  of  up  the  dissevered  members  of  the  cat ; 
being  angry.  '  My  friend,'  said  he,  but  before  he  could  effect  this,  a  blow 
*  I  quite  understand  the  grounds  of    upon  the  side  of  the  head  from  his 


joiced  in  bis  good  fortune :  as  thev 
■aw,  in  the  connexion  he  haa  formed, 
a  sure  prospect  of  his  advancement. 
Others  mourned  the  fate  of  so  fine  and 
promising  a  young  man,  now  con- 
demned to  b^  through  life  all  the 
humours  of  a  proud  and  capricious 
Woman ;  but  one  of  his  friends,  a  little 
man  cdled  Merdek,  who  was  com- 
pletely henpecked,  was  particularly 
lejoiced,  and  quite  chucUed  at  the 
thought  of  seeing  another  in  the  same 
condition  with  himself. 

*'  About  a  month  after  the  nuptials, 
&Ienlek  met  his  friend,  and  with  ma- 
licious pleasure  wished  him  joy  of  his 
marriage.    *  Most  sincerely  do  I  con- 

fratulate  you,  Sadik,'  said  he, '  on  tliis 
appy  event !' — '  Thank  you,  my  good 
fellow;  I  am  very  happy  indeed, 
and  rendered  more  so  by  the  joy  I 
perceive  it  gives  my  friends.' — '  Do 
you  really  mean  to  say  you  are  hap- 
py ?'  said  Merdek,  with  a  smile.  '  I 
really  am  so,'  replied  Sadik.  '  Non- 
sense,' said  bis  friend ;  '  do  we  not  all 
know  to  what  a  termagant  you  are 
united  ?  and  her  temper  and  high  rank 
combined  must,  no  uoubt,  make  her  a 
sweet  companion.'  H  ere  he  burst  into 
a  loud  laugh,  and  the  little  man  actu- 
ally strutted  with  a  feeling  of  superi- 
ority over  the  bridegroom. 

<'  Sadik,  who  knew  his  situation 


your  apprehension  for  my  happiness. 
iBefore  I  was  married  I  had  heard  the 
aame  reports  as  you  have  done  of  my 
beloved  bride's  disposition ;  but  I  am 
happy  to  say  I  have  found  it  quite 
otherwise ;  she  is  a  most  docile  and 
obedient  wife.' — '  But  how  has  this 
miraculous  change  been  wrought  ?' — 
*  Why,'  said  Sadik, '  I  believe  I  bawi 
some  merit  in  effecting  it ;  but  you 
shall  hear. 

'' '  After  the  ceremonies  of  our  nup- 
tials  were  over,  I  went  in  my  military 


incensed  lady  laid  him  sprawling  od 
the  floor. 

''  The  Uttle  and  scandal  of  the  dav 
spresds  from  zenanah  to  zenimdi  wita 
surprising  rapidity,  and  the  wifs  cf 
Merdek  saw  m  a  moment  whose  n* 
ample  it  was  that  he  imitated.  '  Xdts 
that,'  said  she,  as  she  gave  him  sih 
other  cuff,  '  take  thatj  you  paltry 
wretch ;  you  should,'  she  added, un^ 
ing  him  to  scorn,  '  have  IdDvd  the  ol 
on  the  wcddiqg-day.' " 
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u  have  doubtless  often  heart)  me 
f  India.  It  is  at  this  very  mo- 
twcnty-three  years,  two  months, 
ve  days,  since  I  sailed  for  tliat 
ry  in  the  Blunderbuss  transport. 

not  then  a  ColoneL  No,  con- 
.^  my  ill  startf,  I  was  only  plain 
in  O'Shaughucssy.  The  regiment 
rith  mc,  or  rather  I  was  with  the 
ent :  and  a  pleasant  time  we  had 
durinp:  our  passage  from  the 
It  to  Calcutta.    Our  Colonel  was 

lusty,  little  man,  of  some  five 
or  thereabouts,  with  a  paunch 
in  aldennan — broail  across  the 
lers,  and  with  legs  as  round  and 
ly  as  an  elephant's.    He  had  a 

lumpish  nose,  red  like  claret, 
1  irregular  in  its  outline  as  a 
i  of  grapes.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
lolonel  M'MulIigan,  for  that  was 
ime,  was  anything  but  esteem- 
the  regiment.  His  temper  was 
hing  like  his  nose,  very  fiery, 
east  thing  put  him  into  a  pas- 
and,  plague  take  him!  when  he 
;ot  into  one,  he  never  got  out 

ery  di£ferent  sort  of  a  man  was 
O'Dunder.  He  was  a  country- 
f  my  own,  as  you  may  know  by 
une :  indeed,  I  ratlier  think  he 
istantly  related  to  me  by  the 
t'i  side.  Like  the  other,  he 
L  little  man,  but  the  Colonel 
make  three  of  him,  the  M^jor 
as  meagre  as  his  superior  was 
jOkL  In  addition  to  this,  he 
innb-nose,  and  was  bandy-leg- 
He  was  withal  a  good-tempered 
orthy  man.  Such  were  our  two 
anding  officers.  What  I  myself 
need  not  say.  You  know  me 
and  some  things  concerning  me, 

/ou  do  not  know,  will  appear 
am  done  with  my  story, 
entered  the  Hoogly  on  a  Sep- 
r  evening,  and  were  safely  land- 
lalcutta, — not  a  soul  of  us  having 
by  the  way.  We  were  foiv 
red  strong;  and  I  will  take  it 
me  to  say,  that  a  finer  body  of 
I  never  entered  India.  There  was 
man  among  them  under  ^ye  feet 
rith  the  exception  of  the  Colovielj 


the  Migor,  and  one  of  the  regimantal 
drummers.  Some  of  them  were  even 
as  tall  as  myself. 

We  were  reviewed  by  his  Excellency 
the  Governor- General,  who  was  p\m» 
sed  to  express  his  high  satisfactioa  al 
our  martial  appearance,  and  die  able 
manner  in  whicn  we  went  through  our 
evolutions.  In  a  particular  mannrr. 
he  complimented  my  company  for  die 
dexterity  of  its  manoeuvres,  and  hoped 
to  see  the  day  when  1  should  be  at 
the  head  of  the  regiment  His  wrarda 
were  prophetic,  although,  at  the  time, 
the  prophecy  had  little  chance  of  being 
accomplished,  as  there  were  sevend 
Captains  older  and  richer  than  I ;  and 
my  two  superiors  were  healthy  men. 
How  I  stepped  into  the  boots  of  the 
latter  gentlemen  you  shall  soon  see. 
The  praise  of  the  Governor,  whether 
merited  or  not,  it  does  not  become  me 
to  say.  Our  men  swore  that  I  des^ved 
it  all,  and  O'lhinder  said  the  same 
thing. 

In  Calcutta  we  were  thrownj  aa  it 
were,  upon  a  new  world.  Everything 
was  different  from  what  we  hau  been 
accustomed  to  see.  The  men  were  dif« 
ferent;  the  women  were  different; 
the  very  reptiles  and  insects  were  dif- 
ferent. I  cannot  say  that  I  modi 
liked  the  manners  of  the  people. 
Nobody  there  does  anything  for  him- 
self. Walking  is  quite  abolished. 
You  will  see  great,  fat,  unwieldy  £«• 
ropeans,  carried  throu^  the  atntU, 
not  in  carriages  but  m  paknquitti^ 
and  not  by  horses  or  buUocks,  Imt  on 
the  shoulders  of  men.  On  my  arrival, 
I  was  advised  to  g^t  a  palanquin,  snd 
to  be  sure,  I  got  one ;  and  a  |>TettT 
business  there  was  the  very  first  time  I 

igotintoit.  My  bearers,  four  in  numb»t 
were  carrying  me  to  the  GovenuneBt- 
House,  to  pay  my  respects  to  his  Ex* 
cellency,  when  all  at  once  we  osme 
bang  against  some  opposing  subatance, 
with  a  ooncussioQ  like  that  of  an 
earthquake.  Before  I  could  account 
for  this  extraordinary  greeting,  an  !»• 
mease  body,  like  a  feather-bed,  tuw* 
bled  upon  the  top  of  me,  and  brought 
not  only  myself,  Vut  my  palanquin  lo 
the  ground.    I  could  neither  se^  nor 
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ipeak,  nor  breathe.  I  waB>  in  truth, 
well  Digh  imothered,  and  no  wonder ; 
for  I  lay  b^ieath  an  auctioneer's  wife^ 
fully  twenty  stones  in  weight — and 
was  literally  overwhelmed  under  a 
burden  of  fat  and  petticoats.  I  must 
hAve  been  stifled  for  aught  that  the 
black  fellows  did  to  the  contrary.  The 
aervants  in  this  most  unchristian  coun« 
try  will  do  nothing  but  what  they  are 
engaged  for.  Now,  thof9  bearers 
are  only  employed  to  carry  people 
viihin  palanquins,  and  not  to  lift  up 
those  wno  tumble  out  of  them.  My  case 
coming  under  the  latter  description,  I 
must  have  perished,  but  for  the  circum- 
stance of  Major  O'Dunder  and  two 
corporals  passing  accidentally  by  at  the 
time,  who  pulled  me  out  from  beneath, 
and  saved  me  from  certain  destruction. 
Since  then,  I  have  never  entered  a 
palanquin;  and  even  now  I  cannot 
think  of  them,  without  calling  tc  mind 
the  auctioneer's  fat  wife,  as  she  cover- 
ed me,  like  an  immense  German  sau- 
sage, with  her  ponderous  corporation. 

People  talk  of  the  good  pay  to  be 
had  in  India,  but  they  know  very  lit- 
tle of  the  matter.  It  had  need  to  be 
good,  considering  the  establishments 
required  to  be  kept  up.  In  my  own 
house  I  had  no  less  than  a  hundred 
lervants.  You  stare,  gentlemen,  but 
upon  my  honour,  it's  true.  First,  I  had 
eight  for  a  palanquin,  which,  for  de- 
cency's sake,  I  was  obliged  to  keep, 
although  I  never  used  it  Then  I  had 
one  to  rub  down  my  horse,  another  to 
feed  him,  a  third  to  water  him,  and  a 
fourth  to  saddle  and  bridle  him.  I  had 
one  to  clean  my  boots,  one  to  keep  my 
spurs  and  stirrups  in  order,  one  to  shave 
me,  and  another  to  dress  my  hair.  I 
had  one  to  fan  me  at  night,  and  an- 
other in  the  morning.  To  drive  away 
the  mosquitoes  in  the  morning,  I  re- 
quired two;  and  as  many  at  tiffin,-^ 
and  dinner,  and  supper, — in  all  eight 
Then  I  had  a  brace  to  make  sherbet ; 
a  brace  to  go  errands ;  and  the  same 
number  to  announce  visitors.  There 
were  two  for  dusting  my  parlour,  two 
for  watering  it,  and  ten  for  doing  the 
same  duty  to  the  other  apartments  of 
the  house.  But  to  enumerate  the 
whole  set  would  be  endless ;  and  there- 
fore I  shall  say  nothing  farther  about 
the  matter. 

I  would  advise  evervbody  who  goes 

to  India  to  learn  the  fanguace ;  and, 

for  this  purpose,  there  is  nothing  like 

a  Pundiu    I  got  one  of  thetc  vnlo  xk^ 
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house ;  and  a  mighty  learned  man  bt 
was,  for  he  taught  it  me  in  three 
months.  I  say,  gentlemen,  ta  thnt 
months  I  spoke  the  Hindostanee  tongue, 
so  as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  a 
native.  I  was  the  only  man  in  the 
regiment  that  did  it  The  Colonel 
made  an  attempt  to  master  the  thing, 
but  he  failed  tn  toto.  His  brain  wu 
too  stolidified,  and  too  converFant  with 
wine  and  good  eating,  to  achieve  im- 
possibilities. O'Dunder  tried  it,  hot, 
after  hammering  away  for  some  tine, 
he  gave  up  in  despair. 

Calcutta  is  a  very  pleasant  jplaee  to 
live  in,  so  far  as  eating  and  drinking 
are  concerned ;  but  of  what  use  is  either 
meat  or  drink  when  a  person  has  no 
appetite  ?  I  tell  you,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  good  appetite  in  all  India. 
When  I  left  England,  I  could  have 
eaten  the  moon  to  dinner,  and  half  a 
dozen  of  stars  as  a  dessert  after  it ; 
but  I  was  not  three  weeks  in  this  hot, 
stifling,  mosquito  country,  when  I  had 
no  more  relisn  for  my  victuals  than  a 
new-born  babe. 

Then  such  sights  as  I  have  seen,  of 
sc  rpents,  sharks,  crocodiles,  and  hippo- 
potami swimming  about  in  the  Hocff- 
ly  !  A  most  dangerous  place  to  bathe 
in,  that  Hoogly — and  yet,  audi  is  the. 
cursed  infatuation  of  the  people,  that 
they  bathe  in  it  daily,  although  scores 
of  men,  women,  and  children,  are 
every  hour  swallowed  up  before  their 
eyes.  It  is  a  well  attested  fact,  that 
the  monsters  which  inhabit  this  abo- 
minable stream  are  so  accustomed  to 
human  flesh,  that  they  will  eat  no- 
thing else.  Flin^  a  dog  or  a  pig  into 
the  water,  and  he  is  safe,  but  no  sooner 
does  a  rational  biped  fancy  a  dtp,  than 
he  is  straightway  transported  to  Abra- 
ham's bosom,  in  the  fangn  of  an  alli^ 
gator,  or  some  other  of  Uie  ravenoot 
fraternity. 

The  interior  of  the  country  is  not 
a  bit  better.  It  swarms  with  snakes, 
scorpions,  centipedes,  and  tigers.  The 
very  air  teems  with  life.  Nothing  is 
more  common  than  a  shower  of  fJSci. 
I  have  seen  them  fall  in  millions  io 
the  streets  of  Calcutta.  And  a  devil- 
ish good  dish  theae  doud  fishes  are- 
no  cooking  is  required.  They  are 
broiled  in  thdr  descent  by  the  sun's 
beat,  and  on  reachinfic  the  g;nmnd,  are 
fit  for  the  table.  They  are  of  diffe- 
rent sizes,  varying  from  six  inches,  to 
a  couple  of  feet  in  length,  and  wtigk- 
ui%in  viroportion. 
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ave  told  you  at  the  beginning, 
)olonel  M 'Mulligan  was  abun« 
^  ill-natured.  I  know  not  what 
ipare  him  to.  He  was  a  sour- 
a  crab-sticky  a  scorpion,  a  viper, 
3t,  or  what  you  will.  He  never 
at  the  mess  except  to  O'Dunder 
le ;  and  when  he  did  so,  it  was 
mch  an  air  of  superiority,  as  set 
illnigh  beside  ourselves.  One 
after  smoking  eighteen  cigars, 
rlnking  two  Ikottles  of  port — his 
allowance — he  announced  to  us, 
ii|K>us  terms,  that  he  resolved  to 
uce  a  gong  into  the  band  of  the 
ent* 

.  gong!"  said  I,  with  a  lonpr 
"  and  what  the  devil  is  a  gong  ?" 
!olonel  looked  for  some  moments 
istounded  at  my  audacity.  His 
lie  grew  redder :  the  crimson  of 
ort  mounted  to  his  chet.'ks,  till 
lecame  like  burning  coals ;  and 
ured  at  me  as  if  I  had  been  a 
incarnate.  ''  You  will  soon  see 
ft  gong  is,"  answered  he,  with- 
Dg  the  cigar  from  his  mouth, 
snitting  I  know  not  how  many 
feet  of  tobacco  smoke.  "  Some- 
is  in  the  wind,"  whispered  O'- 
er, at  this  exhibition  of  wrath. 
\  Colonel  will  give  you  a  dig 
)f  these  days ;  so  have  a  care  of 
loul,  O'Shaugbnessy." 
ought  no  more  of  it  at  the  time ; 
few  days  thereafter,  the  regi- 
chanceci  to  be  on  review  before 
ommander- in-Chief.  My  com- 
iras  placed  close  by  the  band, 
'ere  ordered  to  play  up  the  Duke 
irk's  march,  in  honour  of  the 
m.  They  commenced  as  usual, 
such  an  infernal  style  of  loud- 
tfaat  the  regiment  stood  aghast, 
oking  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
proar,  I  saw  that  tlie  whole  was 
3ned  by  a  sepoy  of  a  fellow, 
g  time  upon  a  circular  instru- 
by  all  the  world  like  a  tam- 
le,  or  the  lid  of  a  pot.  I  did 
lagine  that  tlie  whole  earth  con- 
anytliing  capable  of  producing 
discord.  I  thought  tlie  fellow 
nne  there  to  insult  the  troops-^ 
hing  forward,  I  gave  him  a  kick 
B  seat  of  honour,  and  sent  my 
rough  his  machine  in  the  twink- 
f  an  eye. 

y  Jasus  i"  exclaimed  O'Dunder, 
tood  by  at  the  time,  ''  what  is 
on  have  done  I" 


''  What  have  1  dbne  ?  "  said  I«  with 
astonishment. 

*'  kjy  Tom  O'Shaoghnessy^  what 
have  you  done  ?  Don  t  you  see  you 
have  broken  the  Colonel's  gong  ?" 

**  The  Colonel  and  his  gong  may 
go  to  the  devil,"  was  mv  answer.  "  My 
ears  are  not  made  of  brass  more  thau 
other  peo[de's ;  and  no  man  shall  in- 
sult thiem  with  impunity." 

So  much  for  the  gong,  but  the  busi- 
ness did  fiot  end  here.  I  was  repri- 
manded by  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
and  a  new  gong  set  a-golug  the  very 
next  day.  1 1  would  not  do  to  demolijm 
this  as  I  did  the  first.  I  would  have 
run  the  risk  of  a  court-mirtial ;  and 
was  obliged  to  put  up  with  the  noi* 
sance  aa  patiently  aa  I  could.  Mat* 
ters,  however,  did  not  remain  long  in 
this  state.  Not  satisfied  with  carry- 
ing his  point  against  me«  and  every 
man  of  sense  in  the  regiment,  the  Co* 
lonel  showed  his  revenge  in  a  man* 
ner  so  virulent  and  mean,  that  I  could 
no  longer  brook  the  indignity.  With 
a  view  of  annoying  me,  he  ordered  the 
gong-beater  to  take  up  his  station  op* 
posite  to  my  window  every  morning 
by  day-break ;  and  there  to  thump 
away  at  his  diabolical  instrument  till 
he  could  tliuinp  no  longer.  I  bore 
this  for  two  mornings,  but  on  the 
third,  my  indignation  got  beyond  all 
bounds;  and  springing  half-naked 
out  of  bed,  I  got  hold  of  the  gong, 
and  broke  it  to  pieces  over  the  rascal'a 
head.  This  was  an  insult  which  mi- 
litary etiauette  could  not  overlook. 
I  was  challenged  by  the  Colonel,  and 
met  him,  with  O'Dunder  for  my  se* 
cond,  about  two  miles  from  the  dty. 
We  never  fired,  a  coup  de  soieil  having 
struck  my  adversary  dead  as  he  was 
taking  his  station.  Some  alleged  that 
he  died  of  apoplexy,  produced  by  ex- 
cessive rage,  but  I  have  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  he  owed  his  death  to  a  eovp 
de  ioUU, 

This  event  occasioned  a  vacancy,  as 
you  may  readily  suppose,  and  Major 
O'Dunder  was  appointed  to  fill  it  up. 
He  became  Colonel  to  the  regiment, 
and  I  succeeded  as  Major.  Such  a 
promotion,  you  will  perhaps  conceive, 
added  to  my  happiness ;  very  far  from 
it  I  was  confoundedly  miserable; 
and  what  with  grief  and  the  heat  of 
the  climate,  I  became  from  a  lusty 
man,  a  mere  scarecrow,  aa  I  am  at 
this  moment.    Tho  truth  if,  gentk* 
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men,  -mm  t  bmit  out  with  it,  I  wu 
the  victim  of  remorse.  The  cankeiv 
Wtfnn  <»f  cure  got  into  my  heart,  and 
BDida  it  aa  aoft  as  a  fVoeted  potatoe. 
It  may  well  be  aaid,  with  the  poet,  that 
ftrief  preyed  upon  my  damaak  cheek ; 
wot  my  cheeks  were  at  that  time  as 
plmnp  and  rosy  as  a  parson's  cushion^ 
tUl  toat  infernal  liver  complaint  tin- 
ged them  aU  over  with  yellow  and 
Srown.  The  mess  could  not  make 
eat  what  was  tM  matter  with  me* 
Some  aaid  that  I  waa  ill  of  home-sick- 
neaa,  and  longing  after  the  pleasant 
flekk  of  Connaught ;  some  that  I  waa 
labvuring  under  the  blue  devils,  and 
otherti  that  I  was  in  love.  But  the 
plaiD  statement  of  the  matter  was, 
(hat  I  felt  remorse  for  the  death  of 
ehe  Colonel.  True,  I  did  not  abso- 
lutely kill  him,  but  indirectl  v  he  died 
bjr  Kiv  hands ;  and  if  I  haa  not  in- 
mltea  hia  gong,  he  might  have  been 
alive  this  day,  smoking  nis  cigars,  and 
drinking  his  port*  as  usual. 

I  need  not  describe  to  you  what  la 
meant  bv  remorse.  You  will  get  a 
very  gooa  definition  of  it  in  Johnson's 
Dictionary ;  but  no  lexicographer  that 
ever  wrote  could  define  what  I  felt  on 
diia  melancholv  occasion.  Where- 
ever  I  went,  tne  image  of  Colonel 
M'Mulligan  haunted  my  imagination. 
I  ooold  think  of  nothing  but  him.  He 
anpeared  to  me  in  dreams, — his  fkce 
dilated  with  rage,  and  his  nose  swol- 
len oat  to  two  or  three  times  its  natu- 
ral aiie.  I  tried  every  means  to  get 
rid  of  the  phantom,  but  in  vain.  If 
I  smoked,  I  saw  his  face  staring  at  me 
in  the  fUmes  of  my  tobacco.  If  I 
•ung,  I  heard  his  hoarse,  ill-natured 
voice  muttering  maledictions  during 
every  muse  of  my  chant.  I  took  to 
gin  with  no  better  success.  I  tried 
arrack  and  date- brandy,  and  the  re- 
sult waa  the  same. 

In  this  deplorable  state  of  mind,  I 
was  one  evening  waited  on  by  O'Dun- 
der.  **  O'Shaughnessy,"  said  he, 
**  I  am  grieved  to  see  you — upon  my 
m>wl  I  am.  You  are  as  pretty  a  man, 
and  as  brave  a  man,  as  any  in  the  r^i- 
Bent ;  but  you  are  dying  away  like  a 
fiurthing  candle— and,  by  Jaaus,  if  you 
don't  take  care  of  yoivself  you  wiU 
soon  g^  out. 

''  Axkd  what  would  you  have  me  to 
doP"  asked  I,  putting  down  a  glass  of 
brandy,  which  I  was  in  the  act  of 
imlsing  to  my  lips.    ''  What  would 
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you  have  me  to  dOy  Cobttd  O'Doo* 

''  What  would  I  havie  y<m  to  do>** 
said  the  Colonel,  repeating  ray  woidsi 
'*  Why,  Tom  O'Shaughnessy,  I  would 
have  you  to  marry.  This  is  the  only 
cure  for  your  melancholy  that  I  cad 
think  of.*^ 

'*  And  whom  would  you  have  me  te 
marry  ?"  I  demanded,  as  I  raised  the 
glass  to  my  lips,  and  emptied  it  at  a 
single  gulp. 

"  Neither  more  nor  less  than  Mrs 
O'Higgins,  the  commissary's  widow,'' 
answered  the  Colonel. 

"  She  squints  with  both  eyes," 
said  I. 

"  No  matter,"  observed  he.  "  We 
shall  all  be  squinting  by-and-by  ia 
this  infernal  country.  There  is  never 
a  day  but  some  one  or  other  gets  a 
eottp  de  soleil  uoon  his  eyes,  sud  h# 
straightway  squints  like  an  owL* 

**  But  she  is  as  fat  as  a  whale." 

''  Fat !"  exclaimed  the  Colonel 
**  Leave  her  alono  for  that.  She  will 
get  rid  of  her  corporation  when  sbc 
has  been  a  little  longer  in  India." 

''  Then  her  temper,"  ri^joined  i 
hastily. — "  I  am  told  she  is  as  ill-na- 
tured as  a  crab,  and  as  dangerous  with 
her  claws:  and,  moreover,  Uiat  sbd 
scokls  her  servants  from  momihg  tiU 
night." 

''A  fig  for  her  temper,"  replied 
O'Dunder.  "  Hasn't  she  five  lacs  of 
rupees,  and  am't  all  women  ill-na* 
tured  ?  Besides,  to  let  you  into  a  bit 
of  a  secret,— she  loves  you  to  distrac- 
tion." 

"  Loves  me  f 

**  Yes,  loves  yrat.  And  let  me  teD 
you  something  more,  we  are  to  have  s 
tiger  hunt  to-morrow.  I  have  tsU 
the  widow  that  you  wiU  attend ;  and 
she  has  agreed  to  accompany  ua  upon 
her  elephant,  to  see  the  sport.  We 
riiall  knock  you  up  at  five  in  the 
morning:  so  adieu  for  the  present** 
And  the  Colonel  stalked  out  of  the 
room,  leavinjp;  ine  all  in  a  pwude  by 
the  nature  of  his  intelligenee. 

It  was  at  this  time  nine  in  the  even* 
ing, — ^my  usual  hour  of  retiring  \» 
rest;  but  although  the  pundit liad 
come  in,  and  announced  that  my  coach 
waa  ready  for  me,  I  did  not  make  tbt 
slightest  effort  to  rise.  With  my  hand 
I  motioned  him  away,  and  remained 
upon  the  seat.  Mv  brain  was  now  is 
a  greater  turmoil  liian  ever,    I  coold 
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'  nothing  consistently.  Some- 
f  fancy  wandered  to  one  point, 
letimes  to  another.  At  this 
I  was  wrapped  up  in  a  deli- 
delight  :  at  that,  I  was  plun- 
the  abyss  of  misery.  I  some- 
nbted  whether  I  was  sober  or 
whether  I  was  asleep  or  awake 
ler  I  was  dead  or  alive.  I 
ibted  whether  I  was  myself  or 
person.  Every  sort  of  change 
06  within  my  spirit ;  and  the 
sat^  the  more  numerous  and 
inary  these  changes  became, 
vhile,  the  night  wore  on  apace, 
had  sunk  like  a  vast  ball  of 
eath  the  horizon ;  and  the 
f  night  flung  themselves  Ukc 
I  over  the  cupolas,  and  mina- 
1  towers  of  Calcutta.  I  sat 
my  chamber.  Before  me,  in 
*e  of  the  table,  stood  a  bottle 
y :  at  one  side,  was  my  un- 
sword ;  at  another,  my  hols- 
Isy  loaded  with  ball.  A  ploom, 
veils  the  evenings  of  the  tro- 
irailed  around.  It  was  ob- 
nigh  to  prevent  small  bodies 
Ag  seen,  but  not  sufficiently 
riiroud  the  outlines  of  large 
Lccordingly,  although  my  hat^ 
ling  upon  a  peg  of  the  oppo- 
t  was  invisible,  I  could  discern 
prominent  objects  of  the  room 
J  the  chairs,  the  tables,  the 
f  time-piece,  and  my  regimen- 
:,  which  appeared  suspended 
imple  folds  of  blue  like  an  sp- 
in the  middle  of  the  gloom. 
ras  truly  a  time  and  place  for 
>n ;  and  if  ever  man  attempt- 
m  his  opportunities  to  good 
it  was  I.  During  that  ni^ht, 
sd  more,  and  was  more  bam- 
with  my  reflections,  than  any 
her  that  ever  existed.  My 
A  in  a  regular  jumble,  and  the 
Q  pell-mell  through  it  like 
pot.  For  the  purpose  of  as- 
ay  thoughts^  I  had  recourse 
ftndy-bottle.  Glass  aAer  glass 
lUoWy  to  rally  them  and  make 
•dier.  It  was  in  vain.  £very 
they  became  more  mystified, 
glass  that  was  poured  down 
aered  them  more  refractory. 
1  was  in  a  sort  of  rebellion^ 
discipline  was  at  an  end 
m  Fancy  and  feeling,  which 
•t  Buborainate  to  judgment, 
XNnmander-in-chief  of  all  the 
,)  broke  out  into  open  mutiny 


against  their  general,  and  t]l\efe  was 
the  devil  to  pay. 

All  this  was  not  the  work  of  a  mo- 
ment. It  was  the  work  of  minutes, 
perhaps  of  hours.  Everything  went 
on  gradually,  and  proceeded  ftt>m  bad 
to  worse.  I  cannot  tell  the  sights  that 
I  saw,  or  the  sounds  that  I  heani,  or 
the  feelings  that  I  felt.  The  shades  of 
night  seemed  to  thicken  about  mc, 
but,  strange  to  say,  objects  were  not 
rendered  more  indistinct  than  before. 
As  the  darkness  around  them  increaaed, 
they  also  became  more  dark,  as  if  to 
outbrave  the  gloom  and  make  them- 
selves visible  in  spite  of  it.  l^Iy  cloak, 
the  chairs,  the  tables,  and  the  time- 
piece, put  on  a  blacker  livery,  and  re- 
fused to  be  hidden  in  the  womb  of 
the  surrounding  night.  I  heard  the 
pendulum  of  the  latter  as  it  swung 
from  side  to  side. — I  heard  the  hour 
strike  once  and  again. — My  ear  was 
acute — painfully  acute. — Every  tone, 
however  feeble,  was  caught  by  it.-«> 
The  cricket  chirped  with  monstrous 
loudness  ; — the  mosquitoes  and  fire- 
flies buzzed  and  hummed  like  the  sound 
of  an  organ  around  my  head — and 
the  gentle  zephyrs  seemed  to  sweep  by 
and  howl  against  the  half-opened  case- 
ment, as  if  a  tornado  triumphed  in  the 
air.  Nor  was  my  nose  much  less  sen- 
sible than  my  ears  and  my  eyes.  The 
fumes  of  brandy,  and  wine,  and  tobac- 
co, were  strangely  jumbled  with  the 
scent  of  the  odonferous  plants  which 
were  growing  upon  the  window-sill. 

Sometimes  I  laughed  in  the  ecstasy  of 
delight  as  my  fancy  was  caught  by  the 
ludicrous;  sometimes  I  wept  as  it  was 
touched  by  the  pathetic  ;  and  some- 
times I  shuddered  as  the  pangs  of  re- 
morse shot  across  it.  At  one  time  I 
was  full  of  Colonel  O'Dunder.  I  saw 
his  snub  nose  and  peaked  chin  peering 
beneath  the  canopy  of  an  immense 
cocked  hat — ^then  I  laughed  at  his  ban- 
dy legs,  his  little  meagre  person,  and 
the  huge  sword  dangling  from  his  side. 
Then  the  redundant  figure  of  widow 
O'Higgins  would  appear  before  me. 
At  one  time  she  would  be  standing 
with  her  arms  a-kimbo,  and  her  face 
on  fire,  passionately  scolding  her  black 
domestics,  who  jabbered  at  her  with 
unearthly  voices,  their  white  teeth 
shining  like  pearls  from  the  interior  of 
their  sooty  physiognomies.  At  an* 
odier,  she  would  be  mounted  upon  an 
elephant,  smiling  with  delight,  and 
baying  one  of  her  fat  arms  thr6wn 
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around  my  neck,— Hot  I  too  was  on  tho 
top  of  the  dqphiust,  in  the  tame  car  aa 
die  widow,  and  on  my  way  with  her 
tothe  tiger  hunt.  I  was  there,  and  I 
was  also,  at  the  same  moment,  in  my 
own  chamber,  in  the  midst  of  dark« 
ness.  I  thoughtthat  I  possessed ubi« 
qoity— that  I  was  in  different  places 
mt  one  time— that  it  was  broad  day- 
light at  one  of  these  places,  and  daik- 
ness  at  another ; — and  that  at  the  one 
I  waf  in  a  car  on  an  elephant's  back, 
Aeek  by-jowl  with  Mrs  O'Higt^ns, 
and  in  the  other,  drinking  brandy  at 
home.  This  both  tickled  and  asto- 
nished me ;  and  I  thought  that  I  laugh- 
ed aloud  witli  downright  mirth. 

But  my  laughter  was  soon  checked, 
for  this  ffay  undefinable  scene  flitted 
past,  and  in  stalked  Colonel  M 'Mulli- 
gan. In  a  moment  remorse  came  upon 
me.  The  glass,  which  I  was  raising 
to  my  lips,  I  replaced  upon  the  table, 
gave  an  involuntary  snudder,  and 
gaied,  horror-struck,  at  the  appari- 
tion. I  would  have  bid  him  avaunt, 
but  I  could  not  speak.  I  would  have 
aheered  off*,  but  I  could  not  rise.  I 
would,  perhaps,  have  run  him  through 
with  my  sword,  or  disdiarged  my  pis- 
tols at  him ;  but  I  could  not  lift  my 
hand.  All  I  could  do,  was  to  gaze 
upon  him,  and  listen  to  the  mal^c- 
tions  he  would  doubtless  pour  out 
against  me. 

He  looked  horribly  ill-natured.  His 
little  sharp  fiery  eyes  darted  at  me 
like  a  basilisk's;  and,  as  he  saluted 
me  with  these  Ughtning  glances,  his 
face  became  redder,  his  nose  larger, 
and  his  whole  attitudes  more  threaten- 
ing. He  was  dressed  in  uniform.  His 
cocked  hat,  red  coat,  blue  small-clothes, 
Sasseled  boots,  and  patent  spurs,  were 
perfectly  visible  and  distinct,  although 
all  around  was  darkness.  For  some 
time  he  did  nothing  but  gaze  upon 
me,  and  I,  in  self-defence,  gazed  at 
him  with  equal  intensity.  Meanwhile, 
he  seemed  to  increase  in  size — he  di- 
lated on  all  sides — his  body  becoming 
ten  times  thicker  than  Daniel  Lam- 
bert's, his  stature  twice  as  ^at  as 
O'Brian's,  and  his  face  seven  times  the 
diameter  of  the  regimental  bass-drum. 
Altogether,  the  little,  fst,  ruby-nosed 
Colonel  M'Mulligan  assumed  the  ap- 
oearance  of  a  monstrous  giant— swell- 
ing out  till  he  filled  the  whole  room  with 
hiahideous dimensions.  During  this  tre- 
■Modous  process  the  air  was  filled  with 
4mdftU  sounds^  which  came  from  the 
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lipsof  the  phantom.  ''O'Shan^ncasy, 

0  Shaughnessy,  O^ShaugbneMy  I  — 
beware  M'Muiligan !  beware  thie  Co- 
lonel of  the  twenty-ninth!"  Thae 
were  his  words;  and  as  he  employed 
the  language  of  Shakspeare,  I  en- 
deavours to  do  the  same  in  reply. 
''  Thou  canst  not  say  I  did  it,"  tzcm- 
bled  upon  my  lips,  but  refused  to  pro- 
ceed farther.  I  could  not  get  them  ut- 
tered, and  they  rushed  back  to  my 
heart,  from  whence  they  came.  For  tlie 
first  time  in  my  life  did  I  feel  some- 
thing like  fear ;  and  I  make  no  donbt 

1  should  have  been  mortally  afraid, 
had  not  indignation  at  the  grins  and 
vile  glances  of  my  adversary  kept  up 
my  hesrt. 

This  vision,  like  the  others,  YaniBh- 
ed  away.  I  breathed  fireely,  and  ms* 
nsged  to  fill  another  glass,  whidi  I 
swallowed  with  additional  energy. 
Scarcely  had  I  done  this,  when  me 
sound  of  a  gong  fell  upon  my  eait. 
A  glow  of  anger  swept  over  me  when 
I  heard  it,  for  it  was  the  same  load, 
detestable  sound  which  had  brought 
on  all  my  calamities.  Ere  I  had  time 
for  reflection,  the  gong-beater  stood 
before  me— the  same  whose  imperti« 
nence  I  formerly  chastised.  On  his 
head  he  wore  a  white  turban ;  and  bit 
sable  brow  was  stained  with  the  mark 
of  the  peculiar  caste  to  which  he  be- 
longed. He  was  dressed  in  wide  linen 
trowsers,  and  wore  sandals  upon  bis 
feet,  but  his  arms  to  the  shoulders 
were  bare.  Boom— boom— boom  went 
his  gong,  vrith  a  loudness  which  near- 
ly deafened  me.  The  ticking  of  the 
clock, — the  chirping  of  the  crickets, 
—the  buzzing  of  the  mosquitoes, — the 
fluttering  of  the  fire-flies,— all  thtie 
were  in  a  moment  drowned  by  the 
noisy  deluge  which  emanated  from  the 
abominsble  gone.  Nor  was  this  the 
whole,  for  in  a  short  time  Colonel  M'- 
Mulligan  appeared  in  his  natural  fonn, 
grinning  at  me  as  at  first,  and,  with 
diabolical  malice,  encouraging  the  ftl- 
low  to  make  as  much  noise  as  possiUe. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  latter  skipped 
about  the  room,  laughed  at  me  with 
his  ugljT  black  mug,  put  out  his  taogat 
in  derision,  and  thumped  away  witiiin 
a  foot  of  my  nose,  x  ou  will  wonder 
why  I  did  not  at  onoe  lack  him  to  the 
shades  below ;  but,  deuce  take  me,  if 
I  had  the  power  to  move  or  do  sdt- 
thing— except  lift  the  ghn  of  braody 
to  my  lips. 

A  change,  as  Lord  Byron  ifcysi  ci0i 
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e  q»rit  of  my  dream.  It  was 
he  queerest  thing  you  can 
e.  It  was  a  wholesale  dream, 
ive  to  my  view  everythinff  I 
nnerly  seen,  imd  a  great  deal 
First,  the  room  TOcame  as 
f  as  at  the  beginning.     Then 

Colonel  O'Dunder  make  bis 
moe.  He  walked  up  and 
lefbre  me,  with  his  hands  be- 
ds back,  his  cocked  hat  and 
ragimentals  on,  and  his  long 
tnuling  on  the  ground.  He  was 
tgre,  as  snub-nosed,  as  bandy- 

and  as  little  as  ever.  Then 
I  Widow  O'Higgins  in  a  violent 
I— scolding  a  crowd  of  black 
ts,  who  j&bered  and  laughed 
:,  and  jumped  about  like  so 
lunatics.  Then,  to  my  horror 
smay,  appeared  for  tne  third 
Colonel  M'MulKgan,  with  his 
rabstick,  backbiting  physiogno- 
hen  the  gong-beater,  and,  last 
an  elephant  with  an  empty  car 
Xn  back.  And  when  all  the 
AT  were  assembled,  there  were 
[ung,  and  waltzing,  and  heaven 

what,  among  them.  Widow 
;ins  became  all  at  once  good- 
ly and  ceased  scolding  her  do- 
I ;  and  Colonel  M 'Mulligan  be- 
s  good-natured  as  she.  And  he 
.p  to  her  smiling,  and  led  her 
dance ;  and  they  danced  a  mi- 
lolonel  M 'Mulligan  and  Widow 
pns.  And  the  black  domestics 
\  around  the  gong-beater,  who 

upon  his  instrument  in  the 
i  of  them — the  elephant  and 
1 0'Dunder  looking  quietly  on, 
Joying  the  scene, 
found  these  visions  of  mine !  I 
I  shall  never  get  to  the  end  of 
The  spcctade,  somehow  or 
became  changed.  I  now  saw 
ihant  in  the  open  air— the  same 
Dt  that  I  saw  in  my  house ;  and 
r  O^iggins  was  upon  its  back, 
centre  of  the  car ;  and  she  had 
nmp  arms  thrown  around  the 
of  two  men;  and  she  smiled, 
isaed  them,  and  seemed  mishty 
»f  them.  And  one  of  these 
fWi  Colonel  M'Mulligan,  and 
her  was  myself;  and  yet  the 
was  not  myself;  for  all  the 
[  was  conscious  of  sitting  in  my 
irk  chamber,  drinking  my  own 
r.  I  cannot  say  how  it  was,  for 
both  here  and  tncre ;  but  which 
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althourii  I  got  all  theidatidaoii'tbe 
lake  of  KillarBey  to  myself.  Now, 
what  do  you  think  the  Widow  O'Hig* 
^ns  was  about  ?  She  was  endeavour- 
ing to  reconcile  ua  to  each  other,  kdA 
make  us  ftiends  for  the  rest  of  our 
lives.  This  same  reconcilement  pus- 
zled  me  as  much  as  did  my  doable 
self,  for  I  knew  that  the  Cdonel  bad 
died  of  a  coup  de  soleil,  and  waa  id« 
ready  buried  with  military  honours. 
However,  she  did  reconcile  us ;  and 
we  kissed  each  other,  and  proniaed 
to  be  enemies  no  more. 

This  scene,  like  all  the  rest,  melted 
away ;  and,  for  a  time,  I  was  left  in 
the  solitude  and  darkness  of  my  room. 
But  my  bewilderment  was  far  fhmi 
being  at  an  end,  and  imagination  soon 
conjured  up  fredi  phantoms,  llie 
two  colonels,  the  widow,  the  gong- 
beater,  the  elephant,  and  the  black 
domestics,  once  more  stalked  before 
me — sometimes  in  one  character,  scnne- 
times  in  another.  At  onemoment» 
the  elephant  seemed  to  carry  Mra 
O'Higgins,  at  another,  she  seemed  to 
carry  toe  elephant.  Every  character 
underwent  a  processof  muitiplicatioD. 
There  were  as  muiy  (yDunders  aa 
would  have  stocked  tne  British  army  ; 
and  the  M'Mulligans  were  still  more 
numerous.  The  widow  appeared  in 
different  capacities — scolding  at  this 
comer,  smiling  at  that,  and  daodng 
and  flirting  at  a  third.  Nor  wece  the 
gong-beaters  fewer  in  number:  the 
scoundrel,  like  the  rest  of  the  oom- 

Eany,  possessed  ubiquity,  and  ao  did 
is  gong;   thereby  mmtipljring  the 
vile  disrard  fifty-fold.  But  what  per- 

{>lexed  and  angered  me  most,  waa  Co- 
onel  M'Mulligan.  Hebeat  theothera 
hollow,  appearing  in  aa  many  places 
as  there  were  haira  in  his  wig.  I  was 
consctoua  that  there  was  not  a  aoni  in 
the  diamber  but  myself,  and  yet  it 
was  full  of  people ;  and  the  greater 
portion  of  these  were  multiplications 
of  the  Cdond.  At  some  places,  he 
flirted  with  the  widow ;  but  in  gene- 
ral, he  empbyed  himself  looking  at 
me  with  the  most  hateful  expression 
of  malice,  and  with  callinpfout  m  a  low, 
sepulchral  voice,  "  O'Shaughnessy, 
O'Shaughnes^,  O'Shaughnessy! — be- 
ware AT  Mulligan  !  beware  the  Colo- 
lonel  of  the  twenty-ninth !"  When 
you  consider,  that  this  waa  repeated 
mm  flve  hundred  diflbrent  quartern 
>-that  it  was  accompanied  with  the 
aound  of  fifty  gonga— vrith  the  veieea 
of  fifty  O'DvuoL^bm,  wA  WV|  Q^v^<» 
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ginses^  and  fifty  elephants,  and,  Ilea-     were  Sepoys  od  horseback,  and  Sqp(^ 
ven  knows  hqw  many  scores  of  black     on  foot,  to  the  number  of  (brty- 


domestics— you  may  be  sure  that  I  armed  with  bunting-speara,  some  with 

was  rc^ed  with  a  pretty  tolerable  fire-arms,  and  others  with  aabraa.  la 

specimen  of  harmony !   In  fact,  I  be-  addition  to  this,  there  were  cnpnbal- 

came  stunnctl,  stupined,  and  overcome  beaters,  and  trumpeters,  and  aherbet- 

with  the  tumult,  and,  I  must  own  it,  makers,  and  cooks,  and.  Heaven  knows 

somewhat  afraid  at  the  hideous  pban-  what  else  :~all  were  bound  to  the  ti« 

tasm jgorias   which    were    gathering  ger  hunt ;  and  their  hallooing  and 

around  me;  for  all  the  furniture  in  music,  together  with  the  roaring  of 

the  room  was  becoming  instinct  with  the  elephant,  and  neighing  and  tramp- 

life.    My  chairs,  my  time-piece,  and  ling  of  the  horses,  produ^  a  disooni 

my  cloak,  parted  witn  their  inanimate  only  inferior  to  that  by  which  I  waa 

character,  and  assumed  the  voice  and  saluted  in  my  visions, 
the  form  of  M'MuIlip:an.     To  com-         **  Come  up  alongside  of  oa,"  asid 

pletc  my  confusion,  when  I  was  put-  0*Dundcr,  "  we  have  kept  a  birth  fiir 

ting  out  my  hand  to  lay  hold  of  the  you  on  the  elephant'a  back." 
brandy   bottle,   the  latter  suddenly         "  Ay,  do,  dear  Mr  O'Shaughnewr," 

stretched  itself  out,  and  became  adorn-  added  the  widow,  popping  h^  £it  nee 

ed  with  a  human  head  and  a  human  over  the  side  of  the  car,  and  ogling  me 

body.    In  a  word,  it  turned  an  addi-  with  her  squinting  peepera.    **  You 

tlonal  Colonel,  and  stood  upon  the  ta-  can  sit  on  one  side  of  me,  and  Cohmel 

ble  mocking  maliciously  at  mc.    The  O'Dunder  on  the  other."  But  it  would 

glass  did  the  Fame  thing ;  and  when  not  take.    Xo  sooner  had  she  spoken 

I  let  it  go  with  horror,  on  discovering  the  word,  than  I  called  to  reoollectioQ 

the  change,  it  fell  to  the  floor  with  a  xpy  dream ;  and  such  was  the  inflaence 

shock  that  convulsed  the  house ;  and  of  fancv,  that  O'Dunder  aeemed  toaa- 

arose,  puffing  and  blowing,  from  the  sume  the  form  of  M 'Mulligan  ;  and  I 

ground,  a  genuine  Colonel  M'JMuUi-  thought  she  only  wished  to  bring  me 

gan  !    Tliis  defection  of  my  two  best  face  to  face  with  my  malignant  enemy, 

friends  went  to  my  very  heart.  I  could  and  make  me  kiss  him  and  awear  eter* 

l)ear  with  tolerable  composure  the  dis«  nal  friendship.     These  vagaries,  it  it 

loyalty  of  my  cloak  and  furniture,  but  true,  did  not  long  continue— «  mo* 

any  falling  off  in  the  bottle  and  glass  ment  dispelled  them ;  but  atill  I  ooD- 

was  too  much  for  my  feelings ;  and,  sidered  the  very  circumstance  of  their 

overcome  with  such  base  ingratitude,  taking  place,  as  an  evil  omen.  I  there* 

I  fainted  away.  fore  (leclincd  the  invitation  with  idl 

How  long  I  remained  in  this  faint,  due  politeness,  and  resolved  to  accon* 

I  know  not.    I  was  awakened  fVom  it  pany  the  cavalcade  on  horseback, 
by  a  loud  noise  at  the  outside  of  the        We  all  set  out  at  a  moderate  tral^ 

liouse;   and  on  opening  my  eyes,  I  my  black  charger  taking  the  lead,  and 

found  the  chamber  bathed  in  the  lus-  the  elephant  bringing  up  the  rear.  In 

tre  of  an  eastern  morning.    The  ze-  twenty  minutes,  we  were  out  of  CaU 

phyrs  breathing  mildly  through  tbe  cutta,  and  in  twenty  more,  we  got  in* 

casements,  filled  the  house  with  cool-  to  a  wide  plain,  covered  in  some  plaoci 

ness  and  nerfume.    The  phantoms  of  with  a  turf  of  rich  verdnie,  and  iA 

the  preceding  night  had  vanished  with  others  with  fine  land.    A  few  btnlfD 

tlie  darkness;     £very  thing  was  dis-  trees  spread  their  ample  foliage  ben 

enchanted,  and  wore  its  natural  shape,  and  there  over  ita  aurfiuse,  eurtaiaiiy 

Even  the  glass  and  the  bottle  appear-  from  the  burning  raya  of  thesun  whaU 

ed  in  ftropriis  personis.  ever  spots  they  shaaed  with  their  €■• 

The  cause  of  this  noise  was  0'Dun«  nopy.     This  was  the  place  where  we 

der  and  his  cavalcade,  who  were  pro-  expected  to  rouae  the  tiger— our  6e« 

reeding  to  the  tiger  hunt,  and  who,  poys  having  intimated  to  us  that  one 

on  their  way,  had  called  upon  me,  for  of  those  ferocious  animals  had  beeft 

the  jiurpose  of  knocking  me  up.    On  seen  prowling  in  the  plain  the  evening 

lookmg  out,  I  saw  an  elephant,  with  before.     Howevert  no  tiger  made  in 

Mrs  O'Higgins  and  the  Colonel  on  the  appearance.    We  beat  up  every  qoar* 

ton  of  it;  but  I  neichcr  saw  my-  ter  witliout success, and  aentsooataitt 

self  nor  M'Mulligan — a  circumstance  different  directions  to  get  intellkeneei 

which,  I  assure  you,  afforded  me  no  In  this  fruitless  chase,  we  ocmSmied 

small  degne  of  satisfacaon.     There  till  eight  o'clock,  when  the  elate  of  ov 
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'tnied  U8  it  was  tirae  to  take 
sat ;  and  our  stomachs  hinted, 
lly  strong  terms,  that  a  little 
Dent  would  not  be  amiss.  We, 
igljy  sojourned  beneath  the 
e  of  the  nearest  banian  tree, 
eakfast  was  prepared  in  the 
ng  of  an  eye — the  widow  and 
onel  having  previously,  with 
fini,  dismounted  from  their 
t. 

we  did  not  long  enjoy  our  meal 
ice ;  for  about  the  middle  of 
Bt»  the  elephant  was  obterved 
ne  fldgetty — raising  his  trunk 
ously  in  the  air,  moving  from 
side,  and  uttering  a  peculiar 
carcely  were  these  signs  obser- 
an  a  hideous  growl  fell  upon 
I ;  and,  looking  to  the  quarter 
dence  it  proa^eded,  we  pcrcei- 
lirof  fiery  eyes  glaring  upon  us. 
ere  those  of  the  tiger,  which 
sling  the  outskirts  of  our  en- 
■nt,  and  evidently  waiting  for 
>rtunity  to  dash  in.  At  this 
on,  tliu  widow  screamed  aloud, 
ler  drew  his  sword,  and  the  Se- 
took  themselves  to  their  fire- 
F'or  my  part,  I  neither  did  the 
the  other.  My  first  step  was 
lounted,  and  give  chase  to  the 

There  is  no  use  in  waiting 
Attack  of  a  tiger.  If  you  Jo 
him,  he  will  kill  you ;  and  it 
inch  coiurtesy  to  give  him  the 
sent  of  the  first  onset. 
M>ner  had  I  backed  my  char- 
a  I  clapped  the  rowels  in  his 
nd  dashed  on  towards  our  ad- 

For  a  moment  he  looked  as 
if  he  would  have  made  minced 
f  us  both ;  but  as  we  neared 
s  valour  seemed  to  abate,  and, 
round,  he  fairly  took  to  his 
od  scampered  over  the  plain, 
rent  he,  and  away  went  I  in 
rait.  But  scarcely  had  I  got 
edvardsfrom  the  encampment, 
rolley  of  exclamations  came  af- 
jom  O'Dunder  and  the  widow. 
'ere  calling  me  back ;  but  so 
ed  was  I  in  my  object,  that  I 
I  heed  to  their  entreaties.  It 
milar  race  between  my  steed 
tiger.  Both  ran  as  if  they  were 
ling  fot  the  plate  at  Newmar- 
id  I  make  no  manner  of  doubt, 
pOQ  good  ground,  the  former 
naTe  distanced  his  opponent. 
IS  BO  much  the  case,  tliat  when- 
I  oone  upon  the  turf,  he  made 
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such  advances,  «f  irellnigh  to  trea4 
upon  the  tiger's  kibes ;  and  the  latter 
would  unquestionably  have  been  bent 
all  to  sticks,  but  for  the  drcumatanoe 
of  the  plain  being  in  many  places 
sandy,  and,  therefore,  better  adapted 
to  his  velvet  paws  than  to  the  harfl 
hoofs  of  the  charger. 

Away  we  went  through  thick  a|id 
thin,  sometimes  tramphng  over  the 
firm  verdure  of  the  soil,  at  other  times 
knee- deep  in  sand.  We  leapt  over 
trenches,  gullies,  trunks  of  trees,  and 
every  impediment  During  the  whote 
of  this  race,  the  sun  slione  forth  with 
extraordinary  vigour.  There  was  not 
a  cloud  to  stain  the  sapphirine  dome 
of  heaven,  whose  vast  amplitude  was 
filled  with  an  universal  gush  of  gold* 
en  glory.  The  heat  was  intense, 
and,  I  believe,  that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  ardour  of  the  parties  engaged, 
we  must  inevitably  have  sunk  under 
it.  Never,  I  believe,  since  the  cref« 
tion  of  the  world,  was  a  tiger  so  con)- 
pletely  bamboozled.  He  had  caoghi 
a  Tartar  with  a  vengeance;  andoonld 
not,  with  all  his  cleverness,  get  rid  of 
him.  Away  he  went,  panting  and 
blowing,  and  foaming,  as  if  perdition 
was  at  his  heels ;  and  awav  went  we 
after  him,  with  all  our  metUe.  There 
was  nothing  for  him,  but  either  to  be 
trampled  to  death,  or  surrender  atdis* 
cretion ;  and  he  did  not  seem  inclined 
to  relish  either  alternative.  At  last, 
as  fortune  would  have  it,  weapproach« 
ed  a  deep  ravine,  fringed  with  jungle 
and  brushwood,  and  watered  below  Irf 
a  small  stream  which  ran  through  its 
centre.  The  tiger  saw  that  the  only 
safety  for  his  soul  was  in  this  difficult 
retreat,  and  he  strained  every  nerve  to 
gain  it  In  spite  of  all  our  efPortSy  he 
was  successful— -clearing,  with  one  des« 
perate  spring,  the  verge  of  the  fpolf^ 
and  rolling  like  a  ball  down  its  sides, 
till  Uie  river  below  received  him  in  its 
bosom. 

The  question  now  was,  whst  ought 
to  be  done  ?  My  horse  had  wisdEom 
enough  to  see  that  it  would  never  an* 
swcr  to  plunge  into  the  ravine :  and 
he  drew  up,  of  his  own  accord,  sod 
stood  snorting  and  pantuig  bv  itssidSb 
After  a  moment's  reflection,  1  resolved 
to  dismount,  and  make  the  attadt 
Having,  therefore,  taken  my  pistols  in 
one  hand,  and  my  sword  in  anoCfaor, 
I  wound  mv  way  cantiooaljf  down* 
wards,  and  beheM  the  foocuNis  uA* 
mal  slaking  his  thirst  at  the  pooL  At 
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flret,  I  wu  apprehenrive  that  I  would  rejoined  I.    •'  Why,  Uwte  k  noftbig 

not  get  at  him,  and  that  he  would  take  the  matter  with  them.     ,      .     ,       „ 

the  opportunity  of  my  heing  disquali-  "  Then  my  own  have  deceived  me» 

fled  for  pursuit,  to  steal  off  and  escape  was  his  answer,  "  for  as  rare  aa  my 

•cot  free.    I  was  mistaken :  so  far  from  name  is  O'Dunder,  you  have  had  a 

shunning  the  encounter,  he  no  sooner  covp  de  moML"    And  I  ooold  see  Imi 

saw  me,  than  he  set  up  a  horrid  growl,  wipe  away  a  tear  which  stood  «poii  his 

showing  his  long  white  fangs,  and  own  eye,  and  look  as  melandioly  as  a 

couching  like  a  cat  when  it  is  about  mopstidc.    At  this  I  becmeslaniied, 

40  spring  upon  its  prey.    "Ah,  ha !  and  asked  him  what  was  the  matttr, 

monsieur  U  tigre  /"  said  I,  "  you  are  but  he  would  say  nothing.     He  ody 

not  sudi  an  ass  as  I  supposed.    You  shook  his  head  and  the  Sepoys  did 


have  shown  yourself  a  fellow  of  some 
'sense,  in  getting  me  away  from  my 
friends ;  and  vou  doubtless  anticipate 
the  pleasure  of  eiQoying  a  bonne  bouche 
upon  the  body  of  Tom  O'Shaughnessy. 
But,  by  Saint  Patrick,  I  have  not  been 
educated  at  Trinity  College  for  no- 
thing ;  and  I  shall  perhaps  show  you 
« trick  as  good  as  your  own  {"  So  say- 
ing, I  advanced  towards  him,  holding 
•out  my  sword  at  arm's  lengtli,  when 
he  made  a  violent  spring  forwards, 
-and  received  the  weapon  a  full  foot 
in  to  his  body.  1 1  penetrated  the  chest, 
and  he  recoiled,  roaring  with  pain,  and 
bleeding  copiously.  I  did  not  pause 
-a  moment  with  my  operations.  I  gave 
him  a  second  thrust,  then  a  third ;  and 
kstly,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning, 
discharged  both  my  pistols  at  his  head. 
The  bdls  took  effect ;  and  the  poor 
•devil  rolled  into  the  stream,  and  expi- 
red in  less  than  a  minute. 

While  engaged  in  this  business,  I 
heard  overhead,  the  trampling  of  steeds 
and  the  sound  of  human  voices.  I 
'  hallooed  aloud,  and  was  answered  by 
the  friendly  voice  of  O'Dunder.  In 
.another  moment  he  stood  at  my  side, 
accompanied  by  half-a-dozen  of  Se- 
poys.   They  were  so  astonished  at 

-  what  I  had  done,  that  thev  could  hard- 

-  ly  beUeve  the  evidence  of  their  senses. 
•The  Colonel  informed  me,  that  when 

be  saw  me  get  after  the  tiger,  he  be- 
came alarmed  for  my  life ;  and  instant- 
ly mounted  with  a  party  of  the  retinue, 
to  afibrd  assistance  in  case  of  need  ; 
bat  that  I  rode  at  so  furious  a  rate,  as 
-rendered  it  impoesiUe  for  them  to 
Iceep  pace  with  me.  He  mentioned 
■  farther,  that  when  he  observed  my 
horse  standing  without  his  rider,  he 


the  same,  and  gased  at  me  with  glan* 
ces  of  unaffected  pity.  This  state  of 
suspense  was  more  than  I  ooold  en- 
dure. A  hcnrrible  suspieion  ciaie  a- 
cross  me,  and  I  said,  with  a  tdmmg 
voice,  "  Do  I— do  I— O'Dunder,  do  I 

reallv ."    I  could  net  get  out  the 

wora,  to  such  an  extent  had  the  fri^t- 
ful  thought  stifled  my  utterance. 

"  O  ves,  you  do,"  said  the  generooi 
Colonel,  anticipating  what  I  waa  about 
to  say.  <'Mydear(rShaughneasy,yoa 
really  do,  but  be  not  cast  down  awmt 
it ;  we  shdl  all  do  the  same  if  we  re- 
main much  longer  in  this  aecuraed 
country." 

"  Do  I  then  squint  ?"  ej^^cob^  I 
at  last,  with  a  tremendous  effort. 

"  You  do,  indeed,  even  worse  than 
Widow  O'Higgins,'*  answered  my 
friend,  while  a  second  tear  rolled  down 
bis  cheek ;  and  he  again  shook  his 
head,  and  assumed  a  look  of  the  pro- 
foundest  melancholy. 

No  language  can  describe  the  state 
of  mind  into  which  this  annoanoemeDt 
threw  me.  Upon  my  honour,  I  wepc 
like  a  babe,  and  beat  my  breast,  and 
beshrewed  the  hour  I  was  bom.  I 
was  now  a  squinter.  My  eyes,  oo 
which  the  youn^  girls  of  Colanune 
used  to  doat,  were  irrevocably  distorted. 
I  was  no  longer  *'  the  handsome  O'- 
Shaughnessy ' — I  squinted  hkeanowl, 
and  would  not  only  he  abhomd  br 
myself,  but  made  tae  lau^iing>sloa 
of  all  mankind.  What  now  to  wt 
was  the  merit  of  having  deatioye<  the 
tiffer  ?  What  would  avail  the  pnises 
which  would,  doubtless,  be  poozed 
upon  me  for  that  remarkable  action? 
could  they  remove  the  obliquity  ^ 
my  vision  ?   Could  they  give  to  ny 


had  given  me  up  as  dead^and  that,  if    countenance  its  former  dignity  of  ex 
I  had  not  called,  they  might  have  wan-     pression  ?  Alas !  no— that  must  ^ 
dered  bootleasly  all  over  Uie  coimtry  in 
•aearch  of  my  mangled  remains. 

"  But  O'Shaughnessy,"  said  he, 
■^'  what  is  the  matter  with  your  eyes  ?" 

*'  What  is  the  matter  with  tei^  c^es  ? 
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ever  remain  as  it  is,  and  I  must  ^ 
pointed  at  by  the  finger  of  ridieol^* 
and  called  '<the  Sqmnting  O'Sbaigb- 

uCoBj. 

0  Dunder  did  what  he  could  to  coo- 
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■ole  me,  and  m  did  all  ray  fiienda,  her  dtniMtica.     In  a  third,  *ru  tfaa 

numt  Widow  O'Higgini,  who,  now  villainatu  gong-bcatet,  itunniDg  ma 

that  I  had  underKone  nieh  a  meieinp>  with  hi*  more  villaiDoua  inatnimcDt. 

■ydiauB,  would  have  nothing  more  to  In  a  fourth,  walked  O'Dunder— faia 

■aj  on  the  inbject  of  love.    Base  wo-  hand*  behiiid  hU  back,  aud  hia  loiQ 

man  1  ahe  tet  a  pur  of  diatoited  eyea  aword  trailing  upon  the  floor.    In  « 

in  the  balance  af^nit  the  glorious  ex-  Rfth,  appeared  M'MtilligaD,  gnmiliig 

ph»t  of  haviDK  killed  ■  Bengal  tiger.  at  me  with  hia  fiery  eyea  ancT claiet- 

Aliogedierl  watmiaerably  dcpreaa-  coloured  noee;  and  pouring  out  im* 

edinapiriU:  and,  what  with  the  ex-  precationB  upon  my  wretuied  louL 

banatioDittendint  uponmyadventure.  Every  one  of  them  Equinted.     Man, 

and  my  increasing  agitation  of  mind,  woman,  beaaC,  and  reptile    aeeme^ 

I  waa  aeited  with  a  brain  fever.     For  smitten  with  the  aame  aiaorder ;  uid 

ten  days  did  1  rave  in  the  agonies  of  all,  as  it  appeared,  for  the  express  pnr> 

ddiiram.     All  the  visions  Iliad  seen  pose  of  annoying  the  wretched  (/■ 

heton  were  nothing  to  those  which  bbaaghneasy. 

now  hannted  my  imaginatioD.    Every  To  relieve  myself  from  tueh  toTi* 

peraon  around  me  seemed  to  squint,  ments,  I  would  pray  aloud  aotnetimea 

Mt  phyaidan,  my  pundit,  my  house-  to  one  dcitv,  sometimea  to  another, 

hold  domestics,  all  squinted  horribly.  I  was  a  heathen,  and  called  upon  Ju- 


And  to  inereaae  my  horrors,  the  form  other  with  hin  lyre.    But,  far  from 

of  M'MulliKan  would  not  stay  away,  givingmeat 
He  appeared  more  terrible  thsn  ever 
—for  he  Huinted.    The  gong-beater 
came,  and  he  squinted  also,  and  beat 

upon  his  gong.    Then  the  elephant  ^ 

would  enter  the  room ;  and  be,  loo,  menteu  me  anew.    I  then  became  k 

aointed,  and  so  did  his  drivers,  and  worshipper  of  Bramah,  and  Vishnn, 

.  who  came  along  with  him.     I  had  and  Seeva.     They  came,  but  only  to 

visions  of  crocodiles,  which  lifted  np  load  me  with  increased  crueltiea-^ibr 

their  cold,  gaunt  heads  into  the  air ;  they  commanded  the  iron  wheels  of 

and  ofaerpenti,  thatwound  their  scaly  the  car  of  Juggernaut  to  pass  over  my 

folds  around  the  posts  of  the  bed.  And  body.    Juggernaut,  himself,  waslike- 

they  all  squinted  alike — both  tbe  ser-  wise   there,   seated   wiihin    his    car, 

penta  and  the  crocodiles.   Thenmyold  wreathed  with  snakes,   and  lowering 

enemy,  the  tiger,  would  glare  upon  with  fiend-Uke  malice.     I  then   flew 

me,  and  gnash  his  teeth  and  howl  in  for  aasistanee  to  the  gods  of  the  Egvp- 

my  can ;  but  I  minded  not  hia  gnash-  tiani — to  Apis  and  Osiris.    In  my  dn< 

ins,  or  lus  howling,  or  the  apparition  pair  I  became  a  Papist,  and  prayed  to 

of  nis  bloody  tangs.    It  was  the  squint  tfaePope,  who  came  forth  witn  a  whole 

of  hia  eyes  which  went  to  my  very  retinueofCardinalaand  wanton  girla; 

aonl,  and  froze  it  with  horror.    I  saw  but  instead  of  assiiting  roe  out  of  my 

crabi,  and  centipedes,  and  icorpions,  detested  purgatory,  he  mounted  the 

and  cock-roaches,  crawling  upon  me,  ear  of  Juggernaut,  and  embraced  th« 

and  covering  the  walls  and  curtaina  God  as  a  orather.     What  I  had  fiir- 

with  their  detestable  presence — and  merly  seen,  and  what  1  now  saw,  were 

they  all  iquinted.  Nothing  around  roe  strangely  comroingled.   The  Pope  and 

but  did  the  aime.    Tbe  buttons  of  my  his  Cardinals  walked  or  stood  beaide 

military  coat,  which  hung  at  the  foot  Grecian,  Hiodoo,  and  Egyptian  da- 

of  the  bed,  wcreconverted  into  squint-  tici,  convening  ftmiliarly  with  (hen). 

ing  eyea.    My  misery  waa  aupreme;  — And  M'Miuligan,  and  O'Dundo', 

and  to  crown  all,  came  the  knowledge  and  O'Higgins,  and  the  other  dro* 

that  I  myself  squinted  more  than  any  maii*  pertona,  did  the  same  tbin^ 

other  being.  And  tney  all  squinted   alik^^ieta 

Perhaps  the  whole  of  nature  could  goda  and  men — both  beaala  and  rap* 

not  fiimuh  suchanotherscencof  hor-  tilea. 

rar.     Tbe  chamber  was  filled  with  I  recovered  at  length  from  thia  dtB- 

every  thing  hatefhl  and  iropure.  Mra  order,  but  it  waa  only  to  find  my  body 

CTHiRgina,  at  one  quarter,  sat  Upon  in  a  worse  stat«  than  bcfive  I  waa 

bn  d^hint— at  atiothcr,  die  qcoMed  ukcn  ill,  bi  I  vu  tlmMt  Mopktf  y 
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bcilcl— btTing  lost  every  hair  on  1117 
betd  except  a  small  toft  behind,  which 
is  flow  woTen  into  a  queue.  Before 
that  time,  no  man  had  a  better  cheve- 
lure  than  I.  Howerer,  I  was,  upon 
the  whole,  rather  a  gainer,  than  other- 
wise ;  for  I  got  entirely  rid  of  the  pangs 
of  remorse,  which  had  haunted  me  so 
fttrfnlly  ever  since  the  death  of  Colo* 
nel  M'MuIligan. 

A  few  weeks  after  my  recovery,  I 
was  waited  upon  by  O'Dunder,  who 
informed  me  tnat  since  Mrs  O'Higgins 
and  I  were  on  such  bad  terms,  he  was 
resolved  to  marry  her  himself.  This 
he  did  some  days  thereafter;  and  I 
had  reason  to  wish  him  joy  on  the 
event.  He  left  the  regiment,  and  took 
a  passage  to  England  with  his  wife, 
almost  immediately  after.  As  a  re- 
ward for  my  services,  his  Excellency, 
the  Governor-General,  was  nleased  to 
grant  me  his  commission  witnout  pur- 
chase. And  thus  did  I  step  into  his 
boots,  and  became  Cobnel  of  the  gal- 
Lmt  twenty-ninth. 

I  was  now  in  an  important  situation, 
and  had  an  active  part  to  perform  in 
the  concerns  of  India ;  being  engaged 
with  my  regiment  in  the  wlt  against 
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thc'I'indarccs.  For  my  aacbtanee  in 
this  business,  I  was  puUidy  thanked 
by  his  Excellency,  and  had  ray  name 
honourably  mentioned  by  the  Govctd* 
ment  at  home.  Daring  the  war,  two 
remarkable  events  happened  to  dk. 
First,  I  slew,  with  my  own  hand,  a 
boa  constrictor,  thirty  feet  in  length ; 
and,  secondly,  I  was  seized  with  liter 
oomulaint.  As  I  detest  self-praise,  I 
shall  say  nothing  more  about  the  for- 
mer subject^  than  that  I  thrust  tny 
sword  down  the  monster's  throat  after 
a  score  of  cowardly  Sopoys  had  taken 
to  flight  on  the  occasion.  With  re- 
gard to  the  second,  it  danmgod  my 
constitution  considerably,  and  cliau^ 
my  complexion  from  its  natural  ruddy 
tint,  to  the  vile  brown-and-yellow  one 
which  it  wears  at  the  present  moment. 
But  if  I  were  to  relate  all  that  I  saw 
and  did  in  India,  it  would  fill  a  vo- 
lume. By  and  by,  I  mean  to  submit 
my  observations  to  the  public  in  prim ; 
when,  I  flatter  myself,  I  shall  be  able 
to  give  a  better  and  more  impart! il 
account  of  this  important  countr)-  than 
any  which  has  hitncrto  issued  frum  the 
press. 

A  Modern  PYTHAcoat/.y. 
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Dreams  and  Apparitions. — Part  II. 
Containing'  Tibhy  Hyslop*  Dream,  and  the  Sequel, 


In  the  year  1807,  when  on  a  iaunt 
through  tne  valleys  of  Nith  and  An- 
nan, I  learned  the  following  story  on 
the  spot  where  the  incidents  occurred, 
and  even  went  and  visited  all  those 
connected  with  it,  so  that  there  is  no 
donbt^with.  regard  to  its  authenticitv. 

In  a  wee  cottage  called  Know-baclc, 
CQ  the  large  fiirm  of  Drumlochie,  lived 
Tibby  Hyslop,  a  respectable  spinster, 
•bout  the  age  of  forty  I  thought  when 
I  saw  her,  but,  of  course,  not  so  old  when 
Ae  first  incidents  occurred  which  this 
angular  prophetic  tale  relates.  Tibby 
was  represented  to  me  as  a  good  and 
■inoere  Christian,  not  in  name  and  pro« 
ftsrion  only,  but  in  word  and  in  deed ; 
end  I  believe  I  may  add,  in  heart  and 
in  soul.  Nevertheless,  there  was  some- 
thing in  her  manner  and  deportment 
different  from  other  people — a  sort  of 
Innocent  simplicity,  bordering  on  sil- 

Baeii,  together  with  an  initsbUity  of 


thought,  that,  in  the  eyes  of  many, 
approached  to  abstraction. 

But  then  Tibby  could  repeat  the 
book  of  the  Evangelist  Luke  by  heart, 
and  many  favourite  cha})ters  both  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ;  while 
there  was  scarcely  one  it^  the  whole 
country  who  was  so  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  those  Books  mmi  be- 
ginning to  end  ;  for,  though  she  had 
read  a  portion  every  day  for  forty 
vcars,  she  had  never  perused  any  other 
books  but  the  Scriptures.    They  were 
her  week-day  books,  and  her  Sunday 
books,  her  books  of  amusement,  and 
books  of  devotion."  Would  to  God  that 
all  our  brethren  and  sisters  of  the  hu- 
man race — the  poor  and  comfortless 
as  well  as  the  great  and  wise,  knew 
as  well  how  to  estimate  theae  books  is 
Tibby  Hyslop  did ! 

Tibby's  history  is  shortly  this.  Hff 
mother  was  married  to  m«r»etnt  of* 
13 
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litine  party.  The  year  following 
«8  obliged  to  go  to  Ireland,  and 
.  thence  nobody  knew  where ;  but 
ler  he  nor  his  wife  appeared  again 
S>tland.  Before  their  departure, 
jrer,  they  left  Tibby,  then  a  hf  Ip- 
inbe,  with  her  grandmother,  who 

in  a  hamlet  somewhere  about 
raid  ;  and  with  that  grandmother 
ibe  brought  up  to  road  hor  Bible, 
and  spin,  and  work  at  all  kinds 
untry  labour  to  wl»ich  women  are 
itomed.  Jane  Hervey  was  her 
Itnothcr's  name,  a  woman  then 
ely  past  her  prime,  certainly  wiih- 
fttj  years  of  age;  but  an  elder 
*,  named  Douglas,  lived  also  with 
and  with  these  two  were  the  early 
I  of  Tibby  Hyslop  spent,  in  po- 
',  contentment,  and  aevotion. 

the  age  of  eighteen,  Tibby  was 
I  at  the  Candlemas  fair,  for  a  great 
,  to  be  byre- woman  to  Mr  Gilbert 
it,  then  farmer  at  Drumlochie. 


Tibby  had  then  acquired  a  great  deal 
of  her  mother's  dangenma  bloom- 
dangerous,  when  attached  to  poverty, 
and  so  much  simplicity  of  heart ;  and 
when  she  came  home  and  told  what 
she  had  done,  her  mother  and  aunty, 
as  she  always  denominated  the  twoy 
marvelled  much  at  the  extravagant 
^conditions,  and  began  to  express  some 
fears  regarding  her  new  master's  de« 
signs,  till  Tibby  put  them  all  to  rest 
by  the  following  piece  of  simple  in* 
formation. 


it 


Dear,  ye  ken,  ye  needna  be  feared 
that  Mr  Forret  nas  ony  design  o' 
courting  me,  for,  dear,  ye  ken,  he  has 
a  wife  already,  and  five  bonny  bairns ; 
and  he'll  never  be  sae  daft  as  fa'  on 
and  court  anither  ane.  I'se  warrant 
he  finds  ane  enow  for  him,  honest 
man !" 

"  Oh,  then,  you  are  safe  enough, 
since  he  is  a  married  man,  my  bairn,** 
said  Jane. 


<*  Ay,  but  wha  on  Monanday's  mom  lias  seen 
The  ^erse  and  the  dew-cup  growing  green, 
Where  a  married  man  and  a  maid  had  been  ?** 


Id  aunty  Douglas ;  but  she  spoke 
t  in  riddles  and  myfiteries,  and 
was  no  more  of  it.  But  the  truth 
that  Mr  P'orret  was  notorious  in 
ighbourhood  for  the  debauching 
ung  and  pretty  girls,  and  was 
Q  in  Dumfries  market  by  the 
of  Gibby  Gledger,  from  the  cir- 
Uince  of  his  being  always  looking 
ifter  them  ;  an«l  perceiving  Tib- 
comely,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
e,  he  judged  her  a  fine  prey, 
her  at  nearly  double  wagt  s,  and 
>ver  gave  her  a  crown  as  arle- 


I 


ome  Tibby  went  to  her  service, 
(ing  a  pliable,  diligent  creature, 
as  beloved  by  all  about  the  town, 
naster  attended  much  about  the 
commended  her  for  her  neatness, 
rhenever  a  quiet  opportunity  of- 

would  pit  her  rosy  cheek,  and 
ind  things.  Tibby  took  all  these 
xl  part,  judging  them  tokens  of 
bation  of  her  good  services,  and 
roud  of  them  ;  and  if  he  once  or 
whispereil  a  place  and  an  hour 
ignation,  she  took  it  for  a  joke, 
iid  no  farther  attention  to  it.  Mr 
t  was  much  from   home,   kept 

company,  and  had  few  oppor- 
»  of  meeting  with  his  pretty 
naid  privately  ;  and  the  fewer, 
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that  between  the  stable  and  byres  there 
was  only  a  half  wall. 

In  short,  a  whole  year  passed  over 
without  the  worthy  farmer  having  ac« 
complished  his  cherished  purpose  re- 
garding poor  Tibby ;  still  he  was  ouite 
convinced  that  it  was  a  matter  wtiich 
might  be  accomplished  with  perfect 
ease,  and  would  lead  to  a  very  plea- 
sant diversity  in  a  farmer's  monoto- 
nous life.  With  this  laudable  pros« 
pect,  when  the  Candlemos  fhir  came 
round  again,  he  hired  Tibby  to  re  S 
main  another  year,  still  on  the  former 
high  conditions,  and  moreover  he  said 
to  her :  "  I  wish  your  grandmother 
and  grand-aunt  would  tue  ray  plea- 
sant cottage  of  Know-back.  They 
should  hive  it  for  a  mere  trifle,  a  week^ 
shearing  or  so,  as  lon^  as  you  remain 
in  my  service ;  and  as  it  is  likely  to  be 
a  long  while  before  you  and  I  part,  if 
I  get  my  will,  it  would  be  better  to 
have  them  near  you,  that  you  might 
see  them  often,  and  attend  to  their 
wants.  I.could  give  them  plenty  of 
work  through  the  whole  year,  on  the 
best  conditions.  What  tnink  you  of 
this  proposal.  Rosy  ?"  ^-  a  familiar 
name  he  often  called  her  by. 

''  O,  I'm  sure,  sir,  I  think  ye  are 
the  kindest  man  that  ever  the  Almighty 
made.    What  a  bleasing  is  it  when 
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lichcs  open  up  the  heart  to  acts  of  clia- 
rity  an*  benevolence !  My  poor  auld 
mother  an'  aunty  ^rill  be  blithe  to  grip 
at  the  kind  offer,  for  they  sit  under  a 
hanl  master  yonder,  and  the  Almighty 
will  bestow  a  blessing  on  you  for  this^ 
air ;  and  they  will  gie  you  their  bless- 
ing, an'  I  sail  bestow  my  poor  blessing 
on  you  too,  sir."  ^ 

*'  Well,  rU  rather  have  that  than 
all  the  rest  Come,  bestow  it,  then. 
Nay,  I  sec  I  must  take  it,  after  all." 

So  saying,  he  kisstd  her.  Tibby 
neither  blueJied  nor  proffered  refusal, 
because  it  was  the  way  that  the  saints 
of  old  saluted  one  another  ;  and  away 
she  went  with  the  joyful  news  to  her 
iM)or  mother  and  aunty.  Now,  they 
liad  of  late  found  themselves  quite 

Veasy  in  their  circumstances,  owing  to 
the  large  wages  Tibby  received,  every 
farthing  of  which  was  addcnl  to  the 
Common  stock ;  and  though  Tibby  ap- 
'     neared  a  little  brawer  at  tiie  meeting- 
\      nouse,  it  was  her  grandmother  who 
M^laid  it  out  on  her,  without  any  con- 
p^^nt  on  her  part.     "  I  am  sure,"  said 
her  grandmother,  whi-n  Tibby  told 
^      the  fitory  of  her  master's  kindness  and 
attention^  "  I  am  sure  it  was  the  kind- 
est intervention  o*  Providence  that  ever 
]  happened  to  poor  things  afore,  when 
je  fell  in  wi*  that  kind  worthy  man, 
i'  the  mids  o'  a  great  hiring  market, 
where  ye  might  just  as  easily  hae  met 
wi*  a  knave,  or  a  niggard,  or  a  sinner, 
— wha  wail  hae  thought  naething  o' 
*      working  your  ruin, — as  wi'  this  man 
o'  sickan  charity  an'  mercy." 

"  Ay,  the  wiilcat  maun  hae  Lis  collop, 
All*  the  raven  maun  hae  his  parr, 

An*  the  tod  will  creep  tlirough  the  hether, 
For  the  honny  moorhen's  heart,*' 

said  old  Douglas  Hervey,  poking  in 
the  fire  all  the  while  with  the  tongs, 
and  speaking  only  as  if  speaking  to 
herself — "  Hech-wow,  an'  lack-a- 
day !  hut  the  times  are  altered  sair 
since  I  first  saw  the  sun  !  '  How  are 
they  altered,  kerlin.^*  Because  the 
gospel's  turn'd  like  a  gainder,  and  Sin 
a  fine  madam.  How  d'ye  do,  sweet 
I  iMadam  Sin  ?  Come  in  by  here,  and 
be  a  sharer  o'  our  bed  and  board.  Hojte 
ye  lei't  a*  friends  wet4  in  your  cozy 
hame  ?  But,  on  the  tithcr  hand,  ca' 
•way  that  dirty,  wearysome  bird  ; 
fling  stancs  an'  glaur  at  him.  What 
is  he  aye  harp,  harp,  harping  there 
for?— Thraw  ilia  neck  about.  Poor, 
|ioor  Aeli^on,  WMt  mc  for  her !  She 
Bni  driven  oat  o'  ihe\oT(V«cMi\c 


into  the  baron'^  ha' ;  out  o'  the  baron'» 
ha',  into  the  farmer's  bleu  dwelling ; 
and  at  last  out  o'  that,  iuto  the  poor 
cauldrife  shiel,  where  there's  nae  ithcr 
comfort  but  what  she  brings  wi'  her." 
*^  What  has  set  ye  onna  thae  reflec- 
tions the  day,  aunty  ?"  cried  Tibby 
aloud  at  her  ear ;  for  she  was  half 
deaf,  and  had  so  many  flannel  mutch- 
es on,  besides  a  blue  napkin,  which 
she  always  wore  over  them  all,  that 
her  deafness  was  nearly  completed  al- 
together. 

"  Oogh !  what's  the  lassie  saying?" 
said  she,  afWr  listening  a  good  while, 
till  the  sounds  actually  reached  the 
interior  of  her  ear,  "  what's  the  young 
light-head  saying  about  the  defections 
o'  the  day  ?  what  kens  she  about  them  ? 
—oogh !  Let  me  see  your  face,  dame, 
and  find  your  hand,  for  I  hae  neidur 
si>en  the  ane,  nor  felt  the  tither,  this 
lang  and  mony  a  day."  Then  taking 
her  grand-niece  by  tHe  hand,  and  look- 
ing close  into  her  face  through  tlic 
spectacles,  she  added — *'  Ay,  it  is  a 
weel-faured  sonsy  face,  very  like  the 
mothcr'.s  that  bore  ye ;  and  hers  w&^ 
as  like  fur  mother's ;  and  there  was 
never  as  muckle  common  sense  amaiig 
a'  the  three  as  to  keep  a  brock  out  o' 
tlie  kail-yard.  Ye  hae  an  unco  ^ood 
master,  I  hoar — oogh  !  I'm  glail  to 
hear't — hoh-oh-oh-oh  ! — verra  glad. 
1  hope  it  will  lang  continue,  this  kiiid- 
ness.  Poor  Tibby! — as  lang  as  the 
heart  disna  gang  wrnng,  wc  maun  ex- 
cuse the  head,  for  it'll  never  aince  gang 
right.  I  hope  they  were  baith  made 
for  a  better  warld,  for  nane  o'  them 
were  made  for  this." 

When  she  got  this  length,  she  sat 
hastily  down,  and  began  her  daily  and 
hourly  task  of  carding  wool  for  Ikt 
sister's  spinning,  abstracting  herscU' 
from  all  extermd  considerations. 

''  I  tliink  aunty's  unco  parabolical 
the  day,"  said  l^bby  to  her  grarid- 
mother ;  *'  what  makes  her  that  gate  ?" 
"  O  dear,  hinny,  she's  ave  that  gate 
now.  She  speaks  to  naebody  but  her- 
sell,"  said  Jane.  "  But — ^lownly  be  it 
spoken — I  think  whiles  there's  ane 
si)eaks  till  her  again  that  my  ecu  can- 
na  see." 

"  The  angels  often  conversed  wi' 
good  folks  langsyne,"  said  Tibby.  "  I 
ken  o'  naething  that  cju  hinder  them 
to  do  sae  still,  if  they're  me  disposed. 
But  weel  wad  I  like  tolicar  ane  o' 
thae  preevat  apologies,  (perhaps  mem* 
ing  apologues,)  for  my  auntie  hii 
something  in  her  aboon  other  ctrtUy 
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Ye  may  hear  enow  o'  them  aince 
we  war  levfxn^  near  you  again  ;  there's 
aneevery  midnight,  and  another  atween 
daylight  and  the  sun.  It  is  my  won- 
der that  she's  no  ta'en  for  a  witch  ; 
for,  troth,  d'ye  ken,  hinny,  I'n)  whiles 
a  wee  feared  for  her  mysell.  And  yet, 
for  a'  that,  I  ken  she's  a  good  Chris- 
tian." 

*'  Ay»  that  she  is — I  wish  there  were 
mony  like  her,"  said  Tihhy,  and  so 
the  dialogue  closed  for  the  present. 

Mr  Forret  sent  his  carts  at  the 
term,  and  remored  the  old  people  to 
the  cottage  of  Know-hack,  free  of  all 
charge,  like  a  gentleman  as  he  was, 
and  things  went  on  exceedingly  well, 
Tihhy  had  a  sincere  regard  for  her 
master  ;  and  as  he  continued  to  speak 
to  her,  when  alone,  in  a  kind  and  play- 
ful manner,  she  had  several  times  ven- 
tured to  hroach  religion  to  him,  try- 
ing to  discover  the  state  of  his  soul. 
Then  he  would  shake  his  head,  and 
lix)k  demure  in  mockery,  and  repeat 
some  grave,  becoming  words.  Poor 
Tibby  thought  he  wa^  a  blessed  man. 
Then,  when  he  would  snatch  a  kiss 
or  two,  Tihhy  did  not  in  the  least 
comprehend  the  drift  of  this;  but, 
convinced  in  her  heart  that  it  could 
only  mean  something  holy,  and  good, 
and  kind,  she  tried  not  further  to  re- 
flect on  it,  for  she  could  not ;  but  she 
blessed  him  in  her  heart,  and  was  con- 
tent to  remain  in  her  ignorance  of  hu- 
man life. 

Bat  in  a  short  time  his  purposes 
were  divulged  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
bo  no  more  equivocal.  Tliat  morning 
immediately  preceding  the  develope- 
ment  of  this  long-cherishcd  atrocity, 
Jane  Hervey  was  awaked  at  an  early 
hour  by  the  following  unintelligible 
dialogue  in  her  elder  sister's  bed. 

*'  Have  ye  seen  the  news  o'  the  day, 
kerlin  }"  ' 

"  Ooh  r 

"Have  ye  seen  the  news  o'  the  day  ?" 

"  Ay,  that  I  hae,  en  a  braid  onen 
book,  without  clasp  or  seal.  Whetner 
will  you  or  the  deil  win  }" 

**  That  depends  on  the  citadel.  If 
it  stand  out,  a'  the  powers  o'  hell  win- 
na  shake  the  fortress,  nor  sap  a  stanc 
o'  its  foundation." 

"  Ah,  the  fortress  is  a  good  ane, 
and  a  sound  ane ;  but  the  poor  head 
captain ! — ye  ken  what  a  sweet-lipped, 
tumip-headit  bros-y  he  is." 

"  Ay ;  and  the  weapons  o'  sin  are 


grown  Strang  and  powerAi'  now-a« 
days,  kerlin. 

'*  Sae  they  say,  rae  they  say.  They 
hae  gotten  a  new  forge  i  the  fire  o' 
hell,  made  out  o'  despised  onlinances. 
O,  lack-a-day,  my  poor  Tibby  Hyslop ! 
— my  innocent,  kind,  thowless  Tibby 
Uyslop  !  Now  for  the  tod  or  the  moor<« 
hen  !" 

Jane  was  frightened  at  hraring  such 
a  colloquy,  but  particularly  at  that 
part  of  it  where  her  darling  child  was 
mentioned  in  such  a  way.  She  sprung 
from  her  own  bed  to  that  of  her  sister, 
and  cried  in  her  ear  with  a  loud  voice, 
— "  Sister,  sister  Douglas,  what  is 
that  you  are  saying  about  our  dear 
bairn  ?" 

"  Oogh.^  I  was  saying  naething 
about  your  bairn.  She  is  turned  intil 
a  spring-gun,  is  she?— or  a  man-trap 
rather  is  it.^  I  trow  little  whilk  o' 
them  it  is,  poor  stupit  creature.  She 
lies  in  great  jeopanly  yonder ;  but  nanc 
as  yet.  Gang  awa'  to  your  bed— wow, 
but  I  was  sound  asleep." 

"  There's  naebody  can  make  ought 
out  o'  her  but  nonsense,"  said  Jane, 
as  she  went  to  put  a  few  sticks  and 
peat  clods  on  the  scarcely  living  em- 
bers. But,  after  the  two  had  risen 
from  their  scanty  but  happy  breakfast, 
which  Douglas  had  blesseu  with  more 
fervency  than  ordinary,  she  could  not 
settle  at  her  cirding,  but  always  stop- 
ped short,  and  began  mumbling  and 
speaking  to  herself.  At  length,  after  a 
long  pause,  she  looked  over  her  shoul- 
der, and  said, — "  Jeanic,  wama  ye 
speaking  o'  ganging  ower  to  see  our 
bairn  the  day  }  Haste  thee  an'  gang 
away,  then  ;  and  stay  nouther  to  put 
on  clean  busning,  kirtle,  nor  barrie,  else 
ye  may  be  an  antrin  mcenut  or.twa 
ower  lang." 

Jane  made  no  reply,  but,  drawing 
the  skirt  of  her  gown  over  her  shoul- 
ders, she  set  out  for  Drumlochie,  a 
distance  of  nearly  a  mile ;  and  as  she 
went  by  the  corner  of  the  byre,  she 
weened  she  heard  her  bairns  voice, 
in  great  passion  or  distress,  and  ran 
straight  into  the  byre,  crying  out, 
*'  What's  the  matter  wi'  you,  I'ibby  ? 
what  ails  you,  my  bairn  ?"  but,  recei- 
ving no  answer,  she  thought  her  voice 
must  have  been  somewhere  outside  the 
bouse,  and  slid  quietly  out,  looking 
everywhere,  and  at  length  went  down 
to  the  kitchen. 

Tibby  had  lun  a  hard  risk  that 
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hour^  not  ttoax  wuf  prafibr  of  riches 
or  finery — these  had  no  temptations 
for  her — she  could  not  even  uuder-i 
stand  the  purport  or  drift  of  them. 
But  she  dia  escape,  however ;  and  it 
was,  perhaps,  her  grandmother's  voice 
that  saved  her. 

Mr  Ferret,  alias  Gledging  GibhVi 
had  borne  the  brunt  of  incensed  kirk- 
sessions  before  that  time,  and  also  the 
unlicensed  tongues  of  mothers,  roused 
into  vehemence  by  the  degradation  of 
beloved  daughters;  but  never  in  his 
life  did  he  bear  such  a  rebuke  as  he 
did  that  day  from  the  tongue  of  one 
he  had  always  viewed  as  a  mere  sim- 
pleton. It  was  a  lesson  to  him — a 
warning  of  the  most  sublime  and  ter- 
rible dvscription,  couched  in  the  pure 
and  empbitic  language  of  Scripture. 
Gibby  cared  not  a  doit  for  these  things, 
but  found  himself  foiled,  and  exposed 
to  his  family,  and  the  whole  world, 
if  this  fool  chose  to  do  it.  He  was, 
therefore,  glad  to  act  a  part  of  deep 
hypocrisy,  pretending  tne  sincerest 
contrition^  regretting,  with  tears,  his 
momentary  derangement,  and  want  of 
self-control ;  attnbuting  it  wholly  to 
the  temptations  of  the  wicked  one, 
and  praising  poor  Tibby  to  the  skies 
for  saving  him  in  an  hour  of  utter  depra- 
vity. He  likewise  made  her  a  present 
of  a  sum  of  money  he  had  offered  her 
before,  saying,  he  did  not  give  it  her 
as  a  bribe,  but  as  the  reward  of  ho- 
nesty, virtue, and  truth,  for  all  of  which 
he  luul  the  highest  regard,  and  that  he 
would  esteem  her  the  more  for  her  be- 
haviour that  day,  as  long  as  he  lived. 

Poor  Tibby  readily  believed  and 
forgave  him ;  and  thinking  it  hard  to 
ruin  a  repentant  sinner  in  his  worldly 
and  family  concerns,  she  promised 
never  to  aivulge  what  had  passed  ; 
and  h^e  knowing  well  the  value  of 
her  word,  was  glad  at  having  so  esca- 
ped. 

Jane  found  her  grand-daughter  ter- 
ribly flushed  in  the  countenance,  and 
flurried  in  her  speech  that  day,  but 
Jane's  stupid  head  could  draw  no  in- 
ferences from  these,  or  anything  else. 
She  asked  if  she  was  well  enough,  and 
the  other  saying  she  was,  Jane  took 
it  for  granted  that  she  was  so,  and 
only  added,  "  Your  crazed  auntie 
would  gar  me  believe  ye  war  in  some 
jeopardy,  and  hurried  me  away  to  see 
you,  without  giving  me  leave  to  change 
a  ste«L"    One  may  easily  conceive 
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Tibby*s  astonishment  at  bearing  this, 
considering  the  moment  at  whioi  her 
grandmother  arrived.  As  soon  as  the 
latter  was  gone,  she  kneeled  before  ber 
Maker,  and  iwurcd  out  her  soul  ia 
grateful  thanksgiving  for  her  deliver- 
ance ;  and,  in  particular,  for  such  s 
manifest  interference  of  some  superior 
intelligence  in  her  behalf. 

**  How  did  ye  find  our  poor  bairn 
the  day,  titty  Jean  ?  Was  the  trial 
ower  afore  >e  wan  ?  Or  did  je  gies 
helping- hand  at  raibing  the  siege  ?~ 


Ooogh  ?' 

*'  Whaten  siege?  I  saw  nae  sifge, 
nor  heard  till  of  ony." 

"  The  great  siege  o'  the  castle  o' 
Man-soul,  that  Bunyan  speaks  abont, 
ye  ken.  Was  it  ower  ?  Or  is  it  to  try 
for  again  ?  Oh  !  ye  dinna  understand 
me !  Did  ye  ever  understand  ony  thing 
a'  your  days  ?  Did  our  bairn  no  tell 
ye  onything  ?" 

''  She  tauld  me  naething,  but  said 
she  was  very  weeL" 

"  She's  ae  fool,  and  ye're  another! 
If  I  had  been  her,  I  wad  hae  bkied 
it  baith  to  kirk  and  council ;— to  his 
wife's  ear,  and  his  minister's  teeth ! 
I  wad  hae  gart  heaven  sab,  and  hell 
girn  at  it !  Isna  the  resetter  waur 
than  the  thief?  The  cowardly  butcher 
that  conceals  the  lambs  and  kills  them, 
waur  than  the  open  fauld-brikker  and 
sheep-reiver?  And  isna  the  sweet- 
lippit  kiss-my-lufe  saint  waur  than 
the  stouthrigbt  reprobate  ?  Fighr-fie ! 
A  dish  o'  sodden  turnips  at  tne  best 
She's  very  weel,  is  she  ? — Oogh  I  Red 
an'  rosy  like  a  boiled  lobster  ?  Aye. 
Hob— oh^-oh — oh  ! — silly  woman- 
silly  woman — Hoh^-oh— oh  !" 

In  a  few  weeks,  Mr  Forret's  beha* 
viour  to  his  simple  dairymaid  altered 
very  materially.  He  called  her  no 
more  by  the  endearing  name  of  Ro- 
sy ;  poor  ideot  was  of tener  the  term ; 
and  finding  he  was  now  safe  from 
accusation,  his  malevolence  towards 
her  had  scarcely  any  bounda.  She 
made  out  her  term  with  difiiculty,  bst 
he  refused  to  pay  the  stipulated  wa^> 
on  pretence  of  her  incapacity ;  and  as 
she  had  by  that  time  profited  well  st 
his  hand,  she  took  what  he  offered, 
thanked  him,  and  said  no  more  abont 
it.  She  was  no  more  hired  as  a  ser- 
vant, but  having  at  the  first  taken  s 
long  lease  of  the  cottage,  she  oontinn- 
ed,  from  year  to  year,  working  on  tbs 
farm  by  tne  day,  at  a  Tcry  scanty  ib 
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oc;*  Oid  Douglas  in  a  few  yean 
ncapable  of  aqy  work^  throuf>h 
of  perBOD,  being  constantly 
ed  to  bed^  though  in  mind  as 
tic  and  mysterious  as  ever.  Jane 
ht  long,  till  at  length  a  severe 
in  1799  rendered  her  unfit  to 
'thing  further  than  occasionally 
piece  of  a  stocking ;  and  poor 

8  handvwork  had  all  three  to 
lin.  They  had  brought  her  up 
are  and  kindness  amid  the  most 
Dg  poverty,  and  now,  indeed, 
iaf  affection  was  hardly  put  to 
twf ;  but  it  was  genume,  and 
QO  bounds.  Night  and  day  did 
il  for  the  sustenance  of  her  aged 
eble  relations,  and  a  murmur  or 
lint  never  was  heard  to  drop 
ler  lips.  Many  a  blessing  was 
ed  on  her  as  they  raised  their 
I  heads  to  partake  of  her  hard- 
pittance  ;  and  many  a  fervent 
was  poured  out,  when  none 

but  the  Father  of  the  spirits  of 

les  grew  harder    and    harder. 

ands  yet  living  remember  what 

that  waa  for  the  poor,  while 

eal  for  seasons  was  from  four 

9  shillings  a-stone,  and  even 
mes  as  high  as  seven.  Tibby 
fairly  incapable  of  supporting 
r  and  her  aged  friends.  She 
I  herself  for  their  sakes,  and 
aade  her  still  more  incapable ; 
ten  with  tears  in  her  eyes  did 
ed  these  frail  beings,  her  heart 
'  melt  because  she  had  no  more 
i  them.  There  are  no  poor-rates 
i  country.  Kno\^-back  is  quite 
I — nobody  went  near  it,  and 
complained  to  none,  but  wrought 
d  fought  away,  night  and  day, 
row  and  anxiety,  but  still  with 
ible  and  thankful  heart. 

this  great  strait,  Mrs  Forret  was 
It  who  began,  unsolicited,  to  take 
osion  on  the  destitute  group. 
>uld  not  conceive  how  they  ex- 
m  the  poor  creature's  earnings. 
i  went  privately  to  see  them,  and 
she  saw  their  wretched  state, 
leard  their  blessings  on  their 
ihild,  her  heart  was  moved  to 
and  she  determined  to  assist 
in  secret,  for  her  husband  was 
i  churl,  that  publicly  she  durst 
enture  to  do  it.  Accordingly, 
nrer  she  had  an  opportunity,  she 
Tibbj  come  into  the  kitchen, 
Bt  a  meal  for  herself;  and  often 
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the  considerate  lady  slid  a  anall  loaf, 
or  a  little  tea  and  sugar,  into  her  ]ap« 
quietly,  for  the  two  afted  invalids  ;— 
fx)r  gentle  woman  is  always  the  first  to 
pity,  and  the  first  to  relieve. 

Poor  Tibby  I  how  her  heart  ex- 
pai.dcd  with  gratitude  on  receiving 
these  little  presents,  for  her  love  for 
tlie  two  old  dependent  creatures  was 
of  so  pure  and  sacred  a  sort,  as  scarcely 
to  retain  in  its  element  any  of  the 
common  feelings  of  humanity.  There 
was  no  selfish  principle  there — they 
were  to  her  as  a  part  of  her  own  na« 
ture.  And  it  wasobservid,  that  when« 
ever  she  got  these  little  |  resents,  ena^ 
bling  her  to  give  the  aged  and  infirm 
a  better  meal,  and  one  more  suited  to 
their  wasted  frames,  she  had  not  pa- 
tience to  walk  home  to  Know-back— 
she  ran  all  the  way. 

Tibby  never  went  into  the  kitchen 
unless  the  mistress  desired  her,  or 
sent  her  word  by  some  of  the  other 
day-labourers  to  come  in  as  she  went 
home;  and  one  evening  having  got 
word  in  this  last  way,  she  went  in, 
and  the  lady  of  the  house,  with  her  own 
hand,  presented  her  with  a  little  bowl 
full  of  beat  potatoes,  and  some  sweet 
milk  to  them.  This  was  all,  and  one 
woulil  have  thought  it  was  an  aliment 
so  humble  and  plain,  that  scarcely  any 
person  would  have  grudged  it  to  a 
hungry  dog.  However,  it  so  happen- 
ed Uiut  as  Tibby  was  sitting  behind 
backs  enjoying  her  little  savoury  meal, 
Mr  Forret  chanced  to  come  into  the 
kitchen  to  give  orders  anent  something 
that  had  come  into  his  mind ;  ana 
perceiving  Tibby,  his  old  friend,  so 
comfortably  engaged,  he,  without 
speaking  a  word,  seized  her  bv  the 
neck  with  one  hand,  and  by  the  snoul- 
der  with  the  other,  and  hurrying  her 
out  at  the  back-door  into  the  yard,  he 
flung  her,  with  all  his  might,  on  a 
dunghilL  "  Wha  the  devil  bade  you 
come  into  my  house,  and  eat  up  the 
meat  tliat  was  made  for  others?" 
critd  he,  in  a  demoniac  voice,  choking 
with  rage ;  and  then  he  swore  a  ter- 
rible oath,  which  I  do  not  dioose  to 
set  down,  that  *'  if  he  found  her  again 
at  such  employment,  he  would  cut 
her  throat,  and  fling  her  to  the  dogs." 

Poor  Tibby  was  astounded  beyond 
the  power  of  uttt  ranee,  or  even  of 
riling  from  the  place  where  he  had 
thrown  her  down,  until  lifted  by  two 
of  the  servant-maids,  who  tried  to 
comfort  her  u  they  supported  her 
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part  of  the  way  home ;  and  hitterly  old  Dougtai  Henrejr  had  oommfroe 

did  they  hlame  dieir  master,  saying  with  some  suoerior  intelligenoe ;  and' 

it  would  have  teen  a  shame  to  any  after  she  haa  heard  the  above  aoi^ 

one  who  had  the  feelings  of  a  man,  to  tence  repeated  again  and  again,  die 

do  such  an  act ;  hut  as  for  their  mas«  shut  her  ears,  that  she  might  hear  no 

ter,  he  scarcely  hod  the  feelings  of  a  more ;  committed  herself  once  more 

beast.  Tibby  never  opened  her  mouth,  to  the  hands  of  a  watchful  Creator, 

niither  to  curse,  blame,  nor  complain,  and  fell  into  a  troubled  sli*ep. 

but  went  on  her  way  crying  till  her  The  elemental   spirits  that  wove 

heart  was  like  to  break.  the  shadowy  tapestry  of  dreams,  were 

Site  had  no  supper  for  the  old  fa-  busy  at  their  aerial  looms  that  night 

mishing  pair  that  night,    lliey  had  in  the  cottage  of  Know-back,  bodying 

tasted  nothing  fVom  the  time  that  she  forth  the  destinies  of  men  and  women 

left  them  in  tne  morning ;  and  as  she  in  brilliant  and  quick  succession.  One 

had  accounted  herself  sure  of  receiving  only  of  these  delineations  I  shall  here 

something    from     Mrs    Forret    that  relate,  precisely  os  it  was  related  to 

night,  she  had  not  asktd  her  day's  me,  by  my  friend  the  worthy  clergy- 

wages  from  the  grieve,  glad  to  let  a  man  of  that  parish,  to  whom  Tibbj 

day  run  up  now  and  then,  when  able  related  it  the  very  next  day.    There 

to  procure  a  meal  in  any  other  honest  is  no  doubt  that  her  grand-aunt's  dis« 

way.     She  had  nothing  to  give  them  jointed  prophecy  formed  the  ground* 

that  night,  so  what  could  she  do  ?  work  of  the  picture ;  but  be  that  as  it 

She  was  obliged,  with  a  sore  heart,  to  may,  this  was  her  dream  ;  and  it  wm 

kiss  them  and  tell  them  so ;  and  then,  for  the  sake  of  tellinp:  it,  and  tracii^ 

as  was  her  custom,  she  said  a  prayer  it  to  its  fulfilment,  that  1  began  this 

over  their  couch,  and    laid    herself  story. 

down  to  sleep  drowned  in  tears.  Tibby  Hyslop  dreamed,  that  on  i 

She  had  never  so  much  as  mention-  certain  spot  which  she  had  never  seen 

ed  Mr  Forret's  name  either  to  her  before,  between  a  stone-dyke  and  the 

grandmother  or  grand-aunt  that  night,  verge  of  a  woody  precipice,  a  Httlei 

or  by  the    least    insinuation    given  sequestered,  inaccessible  comer,  of  t 

them  to  understand  that  he  had  ei-  triangular  shape, — or,  as  she  called 

tbcr  used  her  ill  or  well ;  but  no  soon-  it  to  the  minister,  *'  a  three-nenkit 

er  were  they  composed  to  rest,  and  all  crook  o'  the  linn,*'  she  saw  Mr  For- 

the  cottage  quiet,  than  old  Douglas  ret  lying  without  his  hat,  with  bis 

began  abusing  him  with  great  vehe-  throat  slightly  wounded,  and  blood 

mence  and  obstreperousncss,  and  Tib-  running  from  it ;  but  he  neither  ap- 

by,  to  her  astonishment,  heard  some  pcared  to  be  dead,  nor  yet  dying,  but 

of  his  deeds  spoken  of  with  great  fa-  m  excellent  spirits.     He  was  clotbed 

miliarity,  which  shewas  sure  never  had  in  a  fine  new  black   suit,  had  fbll 

been  whispereil  to  the  ear  of  flesh ;  and  boots  on,  which  ap|)eared  likewise  to 

many  more  of  the  same  stamp  which  be  new,  and  yellow  s|mr8  gilt.  A  great 

l^ibby   had  never  heard    mentiomd  number  of  rooks  and  hooded  crows 

before,  which,  nevertheless,  from  oh-  were  making  free  with  his  person  ;-- 

vious  circumstances,  might  have  been  some  picking  out  his  eyes,  some  hfs 

but  too  true.    But  what  shocked  her  tongue,  and  some  tearing    out  bb 

most  of  all,  was  the  following  terrible  bowels.     But  in  place  of  being  dis- 

prognostication,  which  she  heard  re-  tressed  by  their  voracity,  he  appeared 

peated  three  several  times : — "  Na,  na,  much  delighted,  encouraging  tnein  on 


— ay,  ay,  aheH  are  it."    Then  a  dif-  rible  feast,  down  came  a  majestic  n- 

ferent  voice  asketl-r-*'  What  will  she  ven  irom  a  dark  cloud  close  abore 

lee,  kerlin  ?"    **  She'll  see  the  craws  this  scene,  and,  driving  away  all  the 

picking  his  banes  at  the  back  o'  the  meaner  birds,  fell  a-feasting  himself; 

dyke.'  —opened  the  breast  of  his  victim, 

Tibby's  heart  grew  cauld  within  who  was  still  alive,  and  encouragiog 

her  when   she   heard    this    terrible  him  on  ;  and  after  preying  on  his  tI- 

announcement,    because,    for    many  tals  for  some  time^  at  last  picked  ottt 

years  bygone,  she  had  been  convin-  his  heart,  and  devoiured  it ;  and  tbfo 

ced,  from  sensible  demonstration,  that  the  mangled  wretch,  after  wridn^( 
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kort  time  in  convulsive  agonies, 
Ibitlasu 

was  precisely  Tibby's  dream 
•  told  to  me,  first  by  my  friend 
nningham  of  Dalswinton,  and 
ids  by  tbe  clergyman  to  whom 
nelf  related  it  next  day.  But 
'as  something  in  it  not'  so  dis- 
defined,  for  though  the  birds 
ihe  saw  devouring  her  master, 
loks,  blood-crows,  and  a  raven, 
Qh  individual  of  the  number 
ikeness  by  itself,  distinguishing 
all  the  rest ;  a  certain  charac- 
it  were,  to  support ;  and  these 
lar  likenesses  were  so  engraven 
dreamer's  mind,  that  she  never 
them,  and  she  could  not  help 
;  for  them  both  among  '*  birds 
dies,"  as  she  expressed  it,  but 
sould  distinguish  any  of  them 

and  the  dream,  like  many 
istempered  visions,  was  forgot- 
cmly  remembered  now  and  then 

certain  tremor  of  antcceilent 
(dge. 

I  and  seasons  passed  over,  and 
lem  the  changes  incident  to  hu- 
'.  The  virtuous  and  indefati- 
ribby  Ilyslop  was  assisted  by 
(Devolcnt,  who  had  lieard  of 
ertions  and  patient  suiFerings ; 
le  venerable  Douglas  Hervey 
»ne  in  peace  to  the  house  ap- 
1  for  all  living,  when  one  evcn- 
lune,  John  Jardine,  the  cooper, 
d  to  come  to  Know-back,  in  the 
of  his  girding  and  hooping  pe« 
ilions.     John  was  a  living  and 

g  chronicle  of  the  events  of  the 
the  way  from  the  head  of 
Mreck  to  the  bridge  of  Stoney- 
le  knew  every  mun,  and  every 
sffairs— every  woman,  and  eve- 
dan's  failings ;  and  his  informa- 
is  nut  like  that  of  many  others, 
was  generally  to  be  depended 
low  he  got  his  infonnation  so 
Jy,  was  a  mystery  to  many,  but 
ter  John  the  cooper  told  as  a 
as  never  disputed,  and  any  wo- 
it  least,  might  have  ventured  to 
>ver  agiin. 

hese  are  hard  times  for  poor 
ribby.  How  are  you  and  auld 
r  coming  on  ?" 

H»t  fighting  on  as  we  hae  done 
uy  a  year.  She  is  aye  contentit, 
Midy,  an'  thankfu',  whether  I 
tie  to  gie  her,  or  muckle.  This 
lething  but  a  fight,  Johniej  frae 
ing  to  end." 


"  It's  a'  true  ye  say,  Tibby,"  said 
the  cooper,  interrupting  her,  for  he 
was  afraid  she  was  going  to  begin  on 
religion,  a  species  of  conversaticm  that 
did  not  accord  with  John's  talents  or 
dispositions,  "  It's  a'  true  ye  say,  Tib* 
by ;  but  your  roaster  will  soon  be  sic 
a  rich  man  now,  that  we'll  a'  be  made 
up,  and  you  amang  the  lave  will  be 
made  a  lady." 

'*  If  he  get  his  riches  honestly,  an' 
the  blessing  o'  the  Almighty  wi'  them, 
John,  I  shall  rejoice  in  his  prosperity, 
but  neither  me  nor  ony  ither  poor  bo- 
dy will  ever  be  muckle  the  better  o' 
them,  ^liat  way  is  he  gaun  to  get 
sickan  great  riches?  If  a' be  true  that 
I  hear,  ne  is  gaun  to  the  wrang  part 
to  seek  them  ?" 

*'  Aha,  lass,  that's  a'  that  ye  ken 
about  it  Did  ye  no  hear  that  he  had 
won  the  law- plea  on  his  laird,  whilk 
has  been  afore  the  Lords  for  mair  than 
seven  years  ?  An'  did  ye  no  hear  that 
he  had  won  ten  pleas  store  the  courts 
o'  Dumfries,  a'  rising  out  o'  ane  ani«> 
ther,  like  ash  girdcrings  out  o'  ae  root, 
and  that  he's  to  get,  on  the  hale,  about 
twenty  thousand  punds  worth  o'  da« 
mages  ?" 

'*  That's  an  unco  sight  o'  siller, 
John.    How  muckle  is  that  ?" 

"  Aha,  lass,  ye  hae  fixed  me  now ; 
but  they  say  it  will  come  to  as  muckle 
goud  as  six  men  can  carry  on  their 
backs-  And  we're  a'  to  get  twenties, 
and  thirties,  and  forties  o'  nimds  for 
bribes,  to  gar  us  gie  faithfu  and  true 
evidences  at  the  great  concluding  trial 
afore  the  Lords ;  and  you  are  to  be 
bribit  amang  the  rest,  to  gar  ye  tell 
the  hale  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  ' 
truth." 

**  There  needs  nae  waste  o*  siller  to 
gar  me  do  that.  But,  Johnie,  I  wad 
like  to  ken  whether  that  mo<lo  o'  ta- 
king oaths,  solemn  and  sacred  oaths, 
about  the  miserable  trash  o'  this  war  hi, 
be  according  to  the  tenor  o'  gospel  re- 
velation, and  the  third  o'  the  Com- 
mands?" 

'*  Aha,  lass !  ye  hae  fixed  me  now  ! 
That's  rather  a  kittle  point,  but  I  be- 
lieve it's  a'  true  that  ye  say.  How- 
ever, ye'll  get  the  offer  of  a  great  bribe 
in  a  few  days ;  an'  take  ye  my  advice, 
Tibby, — Get  baud  o'  the  bribe  afore 
hand ;  for  if  ye  lippen  to  your  master's 
promises,  you  will  never  finger  a  bodle 
after  the  job's  done." 

*'  I'm  but  a  poor  simple  body, 
Johnie,  an'  canna  manags  otv*)  tM:Vssew 
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things.  But  I  shall  need  nac  fee  to 
gar  me  tell  the  truth,  an'  I  winna  tell 
an  untruth  for  n'  my  master's  estate^ 
an'  his  sax  haekAi's  o'  goud  into  the 
bargain.  If  the  sin  o'  the  soul^ 
Johnie " 


€€ 


Ay,  ay,  that's  very  true,  Tib- 
by !  very  true,  indeed,  about  the  sin 

0  the  soull  But  as  ye  were  saying 
about  being  a  simple  body — What  wad 
ye  think  if  I  were  to  cast  up  that  day 
Gledging  Gibby  came  here  to  gic  you 
your  lesson — I  could  maybe  help  you 
on  a  wee  bit — What  wad  you  gie  me 
tf  I  did  ?" 

"  Alack,  I  hae  naething  to  gie  you 
but  my  blessing ;  but  I  shall  pray  for 
the  blessing  o'  God  on  ye." 

"  Ay,  ay,  as  ye  say.  I  daresay 
there  might  be  waur  things.  But 
could  you  think  o'  naething  else  to  gie 
a  body  wha  likes  as  weel  to  be  paid  aff 
hand  as  to  gie  credit  ?  That's  the  very 
thing  I'm  cautioning  you  against." 

"  I  dinna  expect  ony  siller  frae  that 
fountain-head,  Johnie :  It  is  a  dry  ane 
to  the  nuir  and  the  needy,  and  an  un- 
co sma  matter  wad  gar  me  make  over 
mj  rights  to  a  pose  that  I  hae  neither 
faith  nor  hope  m.  But  ye'rc  kend  for 
an  auld-farrant  man ;  it'  ye  can  bring 
a  little  honestly  this  way,  I  shall  gie 
you  the  half  o  t ;  for  Weel  I  ken  it 
will  never  come  this  way  by  ony  art 
or  shift  o'  mine." 

*'  Ay,  ay,  that's  spoken  like  a  sen- 
'aible  and  reasonable  woman,  Tibby 
Hyslop,  as  ye  are  and  hae  always  been. 
But  think  you  that  nae  way  could  be 
contrived" — and  here  the  conper  gave 
two  winks  with  his  left  eye — **  by  the 
whilk  ye  could  gie  me  it  a',  ana  yet 
no  rob  yoursel  of  a  farthing?" 

"  Na,  na,  Johnie  Jardine,  that's 
clean  aboon  my  comprehension :  But 
ye're  a  cunning  draughty  man,  and  I 
leave  the  hale  matter  to  your  gui- 
dance." 

"  Very  weel,  Tibby,  very  weel. 
Ill  try  to  ca'  a  gayan  substantial  gird 
round  your  success,  if  I  can  hit  the 
width  o*  the  chance^  and  the  pirth  o' 
the  gear.  Gudc  day  to  you  the  day, 
an'  think  about  the  plan  o'  cqual-aqunl 
that  I  spake  o'." 

Old  maids  are  in  general  very  easily 
courted,  and  very  apt  to  take  a  hint. 

1  have  indeed  ■  known  a  great  many 
instances  in  which  they  took  hints 
very  seriously,  before  ever  they  were 
given.  Not  so  with  Tibby  Hysloj>. 
There  bad  such  a  heavy  chai^^e  lam 


upon  her  the  greater  part  of  her  life, 
that  she  had  never  turned  her  thoo^ti 
to  any  earthly  thing  beaide,  and  she 
knew  no  more  what  the  cooper  tm 
aiming  at,  than  if  the  words  had  not 
been  spoken.  When  he  went  awsf, 
her  grandmother  caUed  her  to  the  bed- 
side, and  asked  if  the  cooper  ma 
gone  away.  Tibby  anawerea  in  the 
affirmative;  on  which  granny  stid, 
*'  What  has  he  been  haTcring  abont 
sae  lang  the  day  ?  I  thought  I  heard 
him  courting  ye." 

"  Courting  me !  Dear  granny,  he 
was  courting  nane  o'  me ;  he  was  tell* 
ing  me  how  Mr  Forret  had  won  is 
muckle  siller  at  the  law  as  sax  men 
can  carry  on  their  backs,  and  how  we 
are  a'  to  get  a  part  of  it." 

"  Dinna  believe  him,  hinny ;  the 
roan  that  can  win  siller  at  tfaie  law, 
will  lose  it  naewhere.  But,  Tibby, 
I  heard  the  cooper  courting  you^  and 
I  thought  I  heard  you  gie  nim  yoor 
consent  to  manage  the  matter  as  he 
likit.  Now  you  hae  been  a  great 
blessing  to  me.  I  thought  you  seat 
to  me  in  wrath,  as  ^  punishment  of 
my  sins,  but  I  have  found  that  yon 
were  indeed  sent  to  me  in  lowe  and  in 
kindness.  You  have  been  the  sole 
support  of  my  old  age,  and  of  hers 
wha  is  now  in  the  grave,  and  it  is  na- 
tural that  I  should  like  to  aee  yoa  put 
up  afore  I  leave  yon.  But,  Tibbj 
Hyslop,  Jolm  Jardine  is  not  the  nin 
to  lead  a  Christian  life  with.  He  has 
nae  mair  religion  than  the  beasts  that 
perish — he  is  frighted  for  it,  andshum 
It  as  a  body  would  do  a  loathsome  or 
poisonous  draught :  And  besides,  it  if 
weel  kend  how  sair  he  neglected  hu 
first  wife.  Hae  naething  to  do  wi' 
him,  my  dear  bairn,  but  rather  Kve  ai 
you  are.  Tliere  is  neither  sin  nor 
shame  in  being  unwedded,  but  there 
may  be  baith  in  joining  younelf  tosn 
unbeliever." 

Tibby  wondered  at  this  infomu- 
tion.  She  did  not  know  she  hs')  been 
courted,  and  she  found  that  she  rather 
thought  the  better  of  the  cooper  for 
what  it  appeared  he  had  done.  A^ 
cordingly,  she  made  no  promisei  v> 
her  grandmother,  but  only  remarked, 
that  "  it  was  a  pity  no  to  gie  the 
cooper  a  chance  o  conversion,  honest 
man. 

The  cooper  kept  watch  abont  Drav- 
locliie  and  the  hinds'  houses,  ^ 
easily  found  out  all  the  sly  Gib- 
by's  moveraenta,  and  eren  m  0Kt 
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•ramuienrtion  he  ooald  be  urged  to 
give  to  Mich  It  were  pleased  to  re- 
member aru^t  Indeed  it  was  be- 
•Keved  that  the  moat  part  of  the  hinds 
and  hibotiring  people  remembered  no- 
diing  of  die  matter  farther  than  he 
waa  pleased  to  inform  them,  and  that 
in  faet  they  gave  evidence  to  the  best 
€f  their  knowledge  or  remembrance, 
although  that  evidence  might  be  de- 
cidedly wrong. 

One  day  Gibby  took  his  gun^  and 
went  oat  toward  Know-back.  The 
■cooper  alao,  guessing  what  was  in  his 
head,  went  thither  by  a  circuitous 
route,  so  as  to  come  in  as  it  were  by 
chance ;  but  ere  |ie  arrived,  Mr  For^ 
ret  had  begun  his  queries  and  instruc- 
tions to  Tibby. — llie  two  could  not 
agree  by  any  means;  Tibby  either 
could  not  recollect  the  yearly  crops  on 
each  firid  on  the  farm  of  Drumlochie, 
cr  recollected  wrong  — But  at  length, 
in  comes  the  cooper,  when  the  calcu- 
lations were  at  the  keenest,  and  at 
every  turn  he  took  Mr  Forret's  side, 
^th  the  most  strenuous  asseverations, 
abasing  Tibby  for  her  stupidity  and 
want  cSr  recollection. 

**  Hear  me  apeak,  Johnie  Jardine, 
afore  ye  condemn  me  aff-loof :  Mr 
Forret  says  that  the  crooked  holm  was 
pease  in  the  96,  and  corn  in  the  97  ; 
I  ny  it  was  com  baith  the  years. 
How  do  ye  sav  about  that  ?" 

"  MrForret  s  right — perfectly  right. 
It  grew  pease  in  the  96,  and  aits,  good 
Angus  aits,  in  the  97.  Poor  gouk! 
diniia  ye  diink  that  he  has  a'  these 
things  merkit  down  in  black  an'  white, 
and  what  good  could  it  do  to  him  to 
mialead  you?  Depend  on't,  he  is 
r^t  there." 

**  Could  ye  tak  your  oath  on  that, 
Johnie  Jardine?" 

"  Ay,  this  mecnint, — sax  times  re- 
peated, if  it  were  necessary." 

"  Then  I  yield — I  am  but  a  poor 
ailly  woman,  liable  to  mony  errors  and 
ahortcoroings — My  recollection  is  play- 
ing at  hide-an'-seek  wi'  me — I  maun 
be  wrang,  and  I  vield  that  it  is  sac. 
But  I  am  sure,  John,  you  cannot  but 
remember  this  sae  short  a  while  syne, 
for  ye  shore  wi'  us  that  har-st.  Was 
the  lang  field  niest  Uobie  Johnston's 
fiirm  growing  com  in  the  dear  year, 
or  no?  I  aay  it  was." 

"It  waa  the  next  year,  Tibby,  my 
woman,"  aaid  Mr  Forret ;  "  you  are 
confoanding  one  year  with  another 
ifiain ;  and  I  aee  what  is  tlie  reason. 
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It  waa  oaU  in  99,  grass  in  1800,  and 
oats  again  in  1801 ;  now  you  never 
remember  any  of  the  intermediate 
years,  but  only  those  that  you  ahore 
on  these  fields.  I  cannot  be  miataken 
in  a  rule  I  never  break." 

The  cooper  had  now  got  hia  coe. 
He  perceived  that  the  plea  ultimately 
depended  on  proof  relating  to  thejpro- 
per  cropping  of  the  land  throughout 
the  lease ;  and  he  supported  thenom- 
er  so  strenuously,  that  Tibby,  in  her 
simplicity,  fau-lv  yielded,  althoo^ 
hardly  convinced ;  out  the  cooper  as- 
sured the  farmer  that  he  wov&d  put 
her  all  to  rights,  provided  she  received 
a  handsome  acknowledgment,  for  there 
was  not  the  least  doubt  that  Mr  Forw 
ret  was  right  in  every  particular. 

This  speech  of  the  cooper's  gratified 
the  farmer  exceedingly,  aa  hia  whole 
fortune  now  dependea  upon  the  evi- 
dence to  be  ehcited  in  the  court  at 
Dumfries,  on  a  day  that  waa  faat  ap- 
proaching, and  he  was  willing  to  give 
anything  to  secure  the  evidence  on  hia 
side ;  so  he  made  a  long  set  speech  to 
Tibby,  telling  her  how  necessary  it 
was  that  she  3iould  adhere  strictly  to 
the  truth — that,  as  it  would  be  an  aw- 
ful thing  to  make  oath  to  that  whidi 
was  false,  he  had  merely  paid  her  that 
visit  to  instruct  her  remembrance  a 
little  in  that  which  was  the  trath,  it 
being  impossible,  on  account  of  hia 
jottings,  that  he  could  be  mistaken ; 
and  finally  it  was  settled,  that  for  thua 
telling  the  trath,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,  Tibby  Hyslop,  a  most  deserving 
woman,  was  to  receive  a  present  (? 
L.15,  as  wages  for  time  bygone.  This 
was  all  managed  in  a  very  sly  way  by 
the  cooi)er,  who  assured  Forret  that 
all  should  go  right,  as  far  as  related  to 
Tibby  Hyslop  and  himself,  which  ela- 
te<l  the  farmer  exceedingly;  for  the 
spirit  of  litigation  had  of  late  possessed 
him  to  such  a  degree,  and  he  had  ven- 
tured such  a  stake  on  the  issue,  that  if 
he  had  been  master  of  the  realm,  he 
would  have  parted  with  the  half  of  it 
to  beat  his  opi>onents. 

The  day  of  the  trial  arrived,  and 
counsel  attended  from  Edinburgh  for 
both  parties,  to  take  full  evidence  be- 
fore the  two  Circuit  Lords  and  Sheriff. 
The  evidence  was  said  to  have  been 
unsatisfactory  .to  the  Judges,  but  upon 
the  whole  in  Mr  Forret's  favour.  The 
cooper's  was  decidedly  so,  and  the 
farmer'a  counsel  were  crowina;  and 
buatling  immoderately,  when  atMngth 
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Tibby  Hyslop  was  called  to  the  wit- 
nesses' box.  At  the  first  sight  of  her 
master's  counsel,  and  the  Dumfries 
writers  and  notaries  that  were  hang- 
ing about  him,  Tibby  was  struck 
dumb  with  amazement,  and  almost 
bereated  of  sense.  She  at  once  recog- 
nised them,  all  and  severally,  as  the 
birds  that  she  saw,  in  her  dream,  de- 
vouring her  master,  and  nicking  the 
flesh  from  his  bones ;  while  the  great 
lawyer  from  Edinburgh  was.  In  fea- 
ture, eye,  and  beak,  the  identical  raven 
which  at  last  devoured  his  vitals  and 
heart. 

This  singular  coincidence  brought 
reminiscences  of  such  a  nature  over 
her  spirit,  Uiat,  on  the  first  questions 
being  put,  she  could  not  answer  a 
word.  She  knew  from  thenceforward 
that  her  master  was  .a  ruined  man, 
and  her  heart  failed,  on  thinking  of 
her  kind  mistress  and  his  family.  The 
counsel  then  went,  and  whispering  Mr 
Forret,  inquired  what  sort  or  a  woman 
she  was,  and  if  her  evidence  was  like- 
ly to  be  of  any  avail.  As  the  cooper 
had  behaved  so  well>  and  had  likewise 
answered  for  Tibby,  the  farmer  was 
intent  on  not  losing  her  evidence,  and 
answered  his  counsel  that  she  was  a 
worthy  honest  woman,  who  would  not 
swear  to  a  lie  for  the  king's  dominions, 
and  that  he  must  not  lose  her  evi- 
dence. This  intelh'gence  the  lawyer 
announced  to  the  bench  with  great 
consequence  and  pomposity,  and  the 
witness  was  allowed  a  little  time  to 
recover  her  spirits. 

Isabella  Hyslop,  spinster,  was  again 
called,  answered  to  her  name,  and  took 
tlie  oath  distinctly,  and  without  hesi- 
tation, until  the  official  querist  came 
to  the  usual  question,  *'  Now,  has  no 
one  instructed  you  what  to  say,  or 
what  you  are  to  answer?"  When 
Tibby  replied,  with  a  steady  counte- 
nance, "  Nobody  except  my  roaster !" 
The  counsel  and  client  stared  at  one 
another,  while  the  Court  could  hardly 
maintain  their  gravity  of  deportment. 
The  querist  went  on — 

"  What?  Do  you  say  your  master 
instructed  you  wnat  to  say  ?" 

"  Yes." 

**  And  did  he  promise  or  give  you 
any  reward  for  what  you  were  to 
•ay?" 

"  Yes." 

**  How  much  did  he  give  or  promise 
you  for  answering  as  he  directed  you? 

''He  gave  me  fifteen  pound  notes. 
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Here  Mr  Forret  mud  hia  oaiiiiid» 
losing  all  patience,  interrupted  tht 
proceedings,  the  latter  addreunig  dit 
Judges,  with  pompous  vehemeno^  ID 
the  following  puiport  :— 

**  My  Lords,  m  my  client's  name, 
and  in  the  names  of  justice  and  reasoo, 
I  prottst  against  proceeding  with  diis 
woman's  evidence,  it  being  manite 
that  she  is  talking  through  a  total  de* 
rangement  of  intellect.  At  first  she  is 
dumb,  she  cannot  answer  nor  speak  a 
word,  and  now  she  is  answering  in  to* 
tal  disregard  of  all  truth  and  proprietf. 
I  appeal  to  your  Lordships  if  sudi  a 
farraco  as  this  can  be  at  all  inferential 
or  rekvant?" 

''  Sir,  it  was  but  the  other  minute," 
said  the  junior  Judge, ''  that  you  an- 
nounced t9  us  with  great  imporunce, 
that  this  woman  was  a  person  noted 
for  honesty  and  worthy  and  one  who 
would  not  tell  a  lie  for  the  king's  do- 
minions. Why  not  then  hear  her  evi- 
dence  to  the  end  ?  For  my  own  part, 
I  perceive  no  tokens  of  discrepancy  in 
it,  but  rather  a  scrupulous  conscien- 
tiousness. Of  that,  however,  we  will 
be  better  able  to  judge  when  we  have 
heard  her  out.  I  conceive  that,  for 
the  sake  of  both  parties,  this  woman 
should  be  strictly  examined." 

"  Proceed  with  the  evidence,  Mr 
Wood,"  said  the  senior  Lord,  bowing 
to  his  assistant. 

Tibby  was  reminded  that  she  wis 
on  her  great  oath,  and  examined  over 
again ;  but  she  adhered  strictly  to  her 
former  answers. 

"  Can  you  repeat  anything  to  the 
Court  that  he  dt sired  you  to  say  ?" 

''  Yes ;  he  desired  me  over  and  over 
again  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  and  no* 
thing  but  the  truth." 

"  And,  in  order  that  you  should  do 
this,  he  paid  you  down  fifteen  pounds 
sterling  ?" 

•'  Yes." 

''  This  is  a v(»7 singular  transaction: 
I  cannot  perceive  the  meaning  of  it. 
You  certainly  must  be  sensible  thai 
you  made  an  advantageoua  baisain  ?' 

"  Yes."  ^ 

"  But  vou  depone  that  he  charged 
you  to  tell  only  the  truth  ?" 

"  Yes,  he  did,  and  before  witnesMS, 
too." 

Here  Mr  Forret's  counsel  began  to 
crow  amain,  as  if  the  victory  had  been 
his  own ;  but  the  junior  Judge  again 
took  him  short  by  saying,  **  Have  na- 
tiencr,  sir,  the  woman  may  be  i^^ 
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or  dient  in  the  wrong  ;  at  least 
:  I  can  perceive  as  much.  Now, 
id  woman,  I  esteem  your  prin- 
md  plain  simplicity  very  high- 
^e  want  only  to  ascertain  the 
md  you  say  your  roaster  there 
I  you  to  tell  that  jnly.  Tell 
S  then—did  he  not  mform  you 
tut  truth  was?" 
».  It  was  for  that  purpose  he 
ver  to  see  me,  to  help  my  me- 
9  what  was  the  truth,  for  fear 
d  hae  sworn  wrang,  which  wad 
n  a  great  sin,  ye  ken." 
SI,  it  would  so.  I  Uiought  that 
se  the  way. — You  may  now  pro- 
ith  your  questions  regularly, 
wd." 

» jou  quite  conscious,  now,  that 
iimgs  he  hrought  to  your  re- 
inoe  were  actually  the  truth  ?" 

e  you  conscious  they  were  not 
thV' 


•  ;  at  least,  some  of  them,  I 
$9  were  not." 

to  condescend  on  one  in- 


•. 


( lays  he  hss  it  markit  on  his 
utt  the  crookit  houm,  that  lies 
lick  o'  the  wood,  ye  ken,  grew 
I  the  ninety-sax,  and  com  in 
)ty*8e'en ;  now,  it  is  unco  queer 
dioald  hae  settin't  down  wrang, 
houm  was  really  and  truly  aits 
le  years." 

is  a  long  time  since  ;  perhaps 
emory  may  he  at  fault  r" 
my  master  had  not  chanced  to 
I  it,  I  could  not  have  been  sure, 
let  mc  a-calculating  and  rom- 
and  my  mother  and  me  have 
insulting  about  it,  and  have 
Ktled  it. 
d  you  are  quite  positive  it  was 


ears?" 


hj 


\  you  mention  any  circumstance 
h  you  rest  your  conclusions  ?" 
• ;  there  came  a  great  wind  ae 
I  day,  in  the  ninety-sax,  and 
iwd'  the  shearers'  wages,  at 
es,  to  three  ahillings  the  day. 
pn  to  the  crookit  houm  on  a 
lay's  morning,  at  three  shillings 
ind  that  very  day  twalmonth, 
in  till't  again  at  tenpence.  We 
ood  dc«l  o'  speakingabout  it, 
tid  to  John  Kdie, '  What  need 
nble!  I  made  sae  muckle  at 
^  the  last  year,  that  it's  no  a' 


»* 


done  yeU*  And  he  said.  '  Ah,  TiWiy 
Tibby,  but  wha  can  bain  like  you? 

*'  Were  there  anv  others  that  you 
think  your  master  iiad  marked  down 
wrong?", 

"  There  was  ane  at  any  rate-— 
the  lang  field  niest  Robie  Johnston's 
march :  He  says  it  was  clover  in  the 
drouthy  dear  year,  and  ails  the  niest ; 
but  that's  a  year  I  canna  forget;  it 
was  aits  baith  years.  I  lost  a  week's 
shearing  on  it  the  first  year,  waiting 
on  my  aontie,  and  the  meat  year  she. 
was  dead ;  and  I  shore  the  lang  fldid 
niest  Robie  Johnston's  wi'  her  sickle 
heuk,  and  black  ribbons  on  my  mutch." 

The  whole  of  Tibby's  evidence  went 
against  'hAt  Forret's  interest  moat  con- 
clusively, and  the  Judges  at  last  dis- 
missed ner,  with  high  compliments 
on  her  truth  and  integrity.  The  cause 
was  again  remitted  to  the  Court  <^ 
Session  for  revisal  after  this  evidence 
taken,  and  the  word  spread  over  all 
the  country  that  Mr  Forret  had  won. 
Tibby  na?er  contradicted  thii^  nor 
disputed  it,  but  she  was  thonm^bly 
convinced,  that  in  place  of  winning, 
he  would  be  a  ruined  man. 

About  a  month  afler  the  examina- 
tion at  Dumfries,  he  received  a  letter 
from  his  agents  in  Edinburgh,  buoy- 
ing him  up  with  hopes  of  creat  and 
instant  success,  and  urging  tne  utility 
of  his  presence  in  town  at  the  final  de- 
cision of  the  cause  on  which  all  the 
minor  ones  rested.  Accordingly  he 
equipped  himself,  and  rode  into  IHim- 
fries  in  the  evening,  to  be  resdy  for 
the  coach  the  following  mmning,  say- 
ing to  his  wife,  as  he  went  away,  that 
he  would  send  home  his  mare  with 
the  carrier,  and  that  as  he  could  not 
possibly  name  the  day  on  which  he 
would  be  home,  she  was  to  give  her- 
self no  uneasiness.  The  mare  was  re- 
turned the  following  night,  and  put 
up  in  her  own  stall,  nobody  knew  by 
wnom ;  but  servanta  are  such  sleepy, 
careless  fellows,  that  few  regarded  the 
circumstance.  This  was  on  a  Tuesday 
night ;  and  a  whole  week  passed  over, 
and  still  Mrs  Forret  had  no  word  from 
her  husband,  which  kept  her  very  un- 
easy, as  their  whole  fortune,  bieing, 
and  subsistence,  now  depended  on  the 
issue  of  this  great  law-suit,  and  she 
suspected  that  Uie  case  still  continued 
dubious,  or  was  found  to  be  going 
against  him. 

But,  behold,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
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next  week,  the    by  these  voracious  birds  ol'prtv.   He 


Edinburgh  papers 
whole  c  ise^  so  important  to  farmers^ 
was  detailed ;  and  it  was  there  stated, 
that  the  great  farmer  and  improver, 
Mr  Forret  of  Drumlochie,  had  not 
only  finieited  his  whole  fortune  by 
improper  husbandry  and  manifest 
breaches  of  the  conditions  on  which 
he  held  his  lease,  but  that  criminal 
letters  had  been  issued  against  him 
for  attempts  to  pervert  justice,  and 
rewards  ofiered  for  his  detention  or 
aeizure.  This  was  terrible  news  for 
thKS  family  at  Drumlochie,  but  there 
were  still  sanguine  hopes  entertained 
that  the  circumstances  were  mistated, 
or  at  all  eventii  that  the  husband  and 
Either  would  make  his  escape  ;  and  as 
there  was  no  word  from  him  day  after 
day,  this  latter  sentiment  began  to  be 
cherished  by  the  whole  family  as  their 
only  remaining  and  forlorn  hope. 

But  one  day,  as  poor  Tibby  Hyslop 
was  going  over  to  the  Cat  Linn,  to 
gather  a  burden  of  sticks  for  firewood, 
she  was  surprised,  on  looking  over  the 
dike,  to  see  a  great  body  of  crows  col- 
lected, all  of  which  were  so  intent  on 
their  prev,  that  they  seemed  scarcely 
to  re^ad  her  presence  as  a  sufficient 
cause  for  their  desisting;  she  waved 
her  burden-rope  at  them  over  the  dike, 
but  they  refHised  to  move.  Her  heart 
nearly  failed  her,  for  she  remembered 
of  having  before  seen  something  of  the    ret's  pocket,  which  had  blasted  idl  his 


had  bled  himself  to  death  m  the  ja- 
gular  vein,  was  lying  without  the  hat, 
and  clothed  in  a  fine  new  black  suit  of 
clothes,  top  boots,  which  appeared 
likevrise  to  be  new,  and  gilt  iputs; 
and  the  pla^  where  he  lay  was  a  little 
three-cornered  seauestered  v^fH,  be- 
tween the  dike  and  the  predpioe,  and 
inaccessible  by  any  other  way  dien 
through  the  field.  It  was  a  spot  that 
Tibby  had  never  seen  before. 

A  city  dream  is  nothing  but  the 
fumes  of  a  distempered  frame,  and  s 
more  distempered  imagination ;  hat 
let  no  man  despise  the  drcumstantial 
and  impressive  visions  of  a  sedoded 
Christian ;  for  who  can  set  bounds  to 
the  intelligences  existing  betweoi  die 
soul  and  its  Creator  ? 

The  only  thing  more  I  have  to  add 
is,  that  the  Lord  President,  having 
made  the  remark  that  he  paid  more 
regard  to  that  poor  woman,  laabelU 
H yslop's  evidence,  than  to  dl  the  rest 
ehcited  at  Dumfries,  the  gainers  of 
the  great  plea  became  senaiDle  dliat  it 
was  principally  owing  to  her  candour 
and  mvincible  veracity  that  they  were 
successful,  an^  sent  her  a  present  of 
twenty  pounds.  She  was  living  com- 
fbrtatuy  at  Know*back  when  I  saw 
her,  a  contented  and  happy  old  maul- 
en.   The  letter  was  found  in  Mr  For- 


lame  scene,  with  some  fearful  conoo« 
mitants.  But  pure  and  unfeigned  re- 
ligion, the  first  principle  of  which 
t^cheis  a  firm  reliance  on  divine  pro- 
tection, can  give  courage  to  the  weak- 
est of  human  beings.  Tibby  dimbed 
over  the  dike,  drove  the  vermin  away, 
and  there  lay  the  corpse  of  her  late 
nnfortunate  master,  woefiilly  defaced 


hopes  and  driven  him  to  utter  distrac- 
tion ;  he  had  received  it  at  Dumfiries, 
returned  home,  and  put  up  his  mare 
carefully  in  the  stable,  but  not  having 
courage  to  face  his  ruined  fiimily,  he 
had  hurried  to  that  sequestered  spot, 
and  perpetrated  the  woeful  deed  of 
self-destruction. 
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If  we  turn  our  attention  away  from 
the  Sacred  Profe8aion«  we  shall  not 
&id  that,  in  the  present  age>  the  cur- 
rent of  thought  runs  strongly  with 
men  of  genius  towards  religion.    It 
cannot^  we  trusty  be  said  wiQi  much 
truthj  that  these  are  irreligious  times ; 
yet  certainly,  to  judge  from  the  ge- 
neral character  of  our  literature,  the 
minds  of  our  living  poets  and  philo- 
■ophers  do  not  seem  to  be  embued 
with  that  deep  devotion,  which  was 
the  power  and  the  glory  of  so  many  of 
our  divine  men  of  old.     In  their  deli- 
neations of  the  faculties  and  fcelinss  of 
human  nature,  they  rarely  speak  of 
the  highest  of  tliem  all ;  and  when 
they  do  BO,  it  is  rather  witli  the  skill 
^  artists,  to  make  their  pictures  ap- 
pear perfect,  than  with  that  outpour- 
mg  of  the  spirit  that  betokens  a  per- 
manent and  paramount  piety.  Few  of 
our  moat  illustrious  writers,  in  their 
moat  tragical  representations  of  the 
moat  a^tating  events  of  this  world, 
have  given  religion  that  place  in  the 
constitution  of  the  soul  that  it  for  ever 
maintains.    Byron  has  done  so  be- 
yond, perhaps,  any  other  eminent  poet 
of  his  day ;  and  accordingly,  notwith- 
standing his  dark  and  disturbed  soep- 
tidam,  we  do  not  fear  to  say,  that  the 
chief  power  of  his  poetry  is  its  reli* 
gion.    Had  he  lived  to  be  a  happier 
man,  the  lurid  lighta  that  haunted 
hla  spirit  with  fits  of  such  ghastly 
splendour,  would  have  given  way  be- 
mre  a  hallowed  and  serene  lustre ; 
and  that  profound  pathos,  and  philo« 
sophical  melancholy,  which  so  often 
hrcathe  enchantment  over  his  purest 
pages,  would,  when  tempered  by  the 
piety  of  thoughtful  age,  become  Chris- 
tian at  last — have  rendered  him  the 
greatest  of  all  our  poeta.  Even  as  it  is, 
pssssges  not  a  few  are  to  be  found  in 
Byron,  of  which  the  rdigion  is  pure, 
deep,  fervent,  and  sublime ;  nor  will 
any  one  who  knows  much  of  himself, 
or  of  his  fellow  creatures,  doubt  its 
sincerity,  because  too  many  passages 
exhibit  a  far  other  spirit,  and  are 
rife  with  a  reckless  daision,  and  an 
impious  soom.    Who  of  our  living 


poets  has  ever,  in  one  sin^  instsnoB, 
fully,  uiie<^oivocaIly,  and  ferfently, 
dechffed  religion  to  oie  all  in  all  ?  Not 
one.     Wordsworth's  religion  is  that 
of  a  wanderer  in  the  woods,  rather 
thau  a  freouenter  of  places  of  divine 
worship  where  Christians  meet-HUid 
in  his  longest  and  most  elaborate  de* 
scription  of  human  suffering  in  all  Iris  • 
works — that  one  in  which  he  has  put 
forth  all  his  powers,  and  all  his  re-^ 
sources,  and  all  his  knowledge  of  mor- 
tal influences — the  story  of  Margaret, 
the  deserted  vndow,  in  the  Excursion 
— there  is  not  one  sellable  about  reh« 
gion,  or  its  sustainmg  comforts— the 
sufferer  goes  not  even  to  church— -nor 
have  we  any  reason  to  believe,  that  in 
her  miserable  dwelling  there  is  a  Bi« 
ble.   She  does  not  seem  to  have  known 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  state.    The 
picture,  consequently,  is  rather  pain« 
nil  than  pathetic;    and  the  reader 
wonders,  at  the  close  of  the  tale,  how 
such  a  man  as  Wordsworth  could  have 
had  his  mind,  for  so  long  a  time,  ut- 
terly insensible  to,  or  rather  utterly 
forgetful  of,  religion. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  philosophy 
of  the  present  afl;e — if  indeed  there  bie 
anything  that  deserves  the  name — ^ia 
too  superficial  even  to  be  sca>tical— 
and  consists  almost  entirely  of  formal 
analyses  of  imaginary  faculties,  and 
now  and  then  of  still  more  formal  ana- 
lyses of  feelings  which  the  metaphy- 
sician himself  nad  never  e^qperienced 
in  their  full  power,  and  of  which, 
therefore,  hia  knowledge  is  altogether 
ineffisctoal  for  the  ends  of  science.  Our 
poetry,  sgain,  is  too  exduaively  imasi- 
native — and  devoted  either  to- the  de- 
scription of  external  nature,  or  to  the 
emotions  which  the  contemplation  of 
external  nature  may  excite.  Even  the 
most  ordinary  and  common-place  hu- 
man feelings,  important  ana  impres- 
sive at  all  times  on  ^t  very  acconnt, 
must  now-a-days  be  worked  up  into 
something  fontastic  and  out  of  the  way> 
before  critics  will  allow  the  delineation 
of  them  to  belong  to  the  poet's  srt 
Hence  the  world  is  peopled  with  one 
race  of  beings,  ana  what  is  cdled 
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poetry  with  another — between  whom 
there  is  indeed  a  familjr  Hkenew — but 
little  more — ^no  close  kmdred  of  spirit. 
Crabbe  done^  of  all  our  living  poets, 
deals  with  men  and  women  of  flesh 
and  blood — and  had  Crabbe  had  more 
soul,  he  would  have  been  a  great 
poil.  As  it  isy  passages  are  in  his 
writings  of  vast  power  and  pathos — 
and  next  to  Byron  he  stands  as  a 
searcher  of  the  heart.  Of  religion 
there  may  not  be  much  of  a  sustained 
kind  in  the  works  of  this  extraordi- 
nary man, — ^but  there  are  numerous 
touches — ^hurried  allusions— passion- 
ate longings  and  yearnings — ^all  beto-' 
kening  a  religious  spirit,  and  a  reli- 
gious view  of  human  nature  and  hu- 
man life. 

It  is  not  to  be  thought  that  the 
literature,  the  poetry,  the  philosophy, 
the  ^religion  of  the  age,  as  the^  nave 
been  yet  exhibited  in  books,  furnish 
us  with  a  true  and  complete  reflection 
of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  There  is 
much  in 'that  spirit  that  has  either 
been  imperfectly  expressed,  or  hitherto 
found  no  expression;  and  it  would, 
we  verily  believe,  be  doing  injustice 
to  the  age  to  suppose  otherwise, — it 
would  be  a  grievous  mistake  to  be- 
lieve, that,  noble  as  are  many  of  the 
worki  of  our  prime  men,  they  have 
shown  the  mould  and  pressure  of  the 
age's  character,  and  have  not  left, 
not  only  unachieved  but  unattempt- 
ed,  many  still  loftier  triumphs  than 
have  as  yet  crowned  with  deathless 
laurels  any  living  forehead.  If  all 
has  been  indeed  done  that  the  mind 
of  the  country  is  capable  of  doing, 
we  must  not  think — even  the  loftiest 
among  us— of  taking  rank  with  the 
mighty  men  of  old — or  of  persuading 
ourselves,  that  those  who  have  gone 
farthest  into  the  mysteries  of  our  be- 
ing, have  reached  the  penetralia  of 
the  Sanctuary.  We  might  be  able  to 
think  better  and  more  highly  of  our 
most  powerful  spirits,  if  we  could 
think  that  they  nave  been  deterred 
fVom  advancing  thitherwards  by  some- 
thing of  a  holy  horror-— or  sacred  awe 
—a  pious  fear  of  offending—but  we 
cannot  think  so,  for  they  have  seldom, 
if  ever,  shown  themselves  to  have  been 
under  such  solemn  influences;  they 
have  been  sufficiently,  perhaps  too 
fearlesa— fools  even  have  rushed  in 
where  angels  might  fear  to  tread-— 
while  they  who  are  not  fools,  but  wise, 
virtuous,  and  high*  minded,  have  com- 


promised with  the  world,  shaped  their 
course  according  to  its  demands,  low- 
ered their  flight  to  be  within  the  range 
of  its  admiration,  and  been  averse  to 
found  "  their  Pindus  upon  Lebanon.* 
Can  it  be  doubted,  that  among  the 
many  thousand  enlightened  minds  that 
are  now  in  this  country,  not  only  ad- 
dicted but  devoted  to  the  study  of 
human  nature, — ^not  formally  and  no- 
minally, as  professed  philosophers  or 
poets,  but  merely  as  intelligences 
drawn  inwards  upon  themselves  by 
high  native  impulses^-thcre  must  be 
no  inconsiderable  number  endowed 
with  genius,  altogether  dissatisfied  with 
this  exclusive  system,  by  which  the 
greatest  of  all  subjects  of  contempla- 
tion— the  only  just  subject  of  worship 
•—is  set  apart,  it  may  aJmost  be  said, 
expressly,  for  ecclesiastics,  and  denied 
to  the  study  of  those  whose  chief  bu- 
siness ought  to  be,  according  to  this 
creed,  witn  the  afiairs  and  transactions 
of  this  bustling  world — among  the 
''  smoke  and  stir  of  this  dim  ipot 
which  men  call  earth  ?"  In  Scotland, 
especially,  where  knowledge  is  the 
birthright  of  almost  all  her  sons — and 
where  you  are  sure  to  meet  in  almost 
every  the  humblest  household — ''  in 
huts  where  poor  men  lie,"  some  one 
person  or  other,  young  or  old,  mak 
or  female,  whose  character  is  seen  in  a 
moment  to  be  thoughtful,  composed, 
and  strong : — In  Scotland,  where  edu- 
cation has  never  been  separated  from 
religion,  and  the  school-house  has  ever 
stood,  it  may  be  said,  within  the  sha- 
dow of  the  kirk : — In  Scotland,  where 
penury  has  not  frozen  the  genial  cur- 
rent of  the  soul,  but  rather,  like  a 
cold  clear  sky,  showed  it  cloudless  and 
translucent;  it  is  not  to  be  thought 
that,  among  her  instructed  and  stu- 
dious youth,  there  are  not  many  who 
regard  all  the  relations  in  which  they 
stand  to  their  fellow-creatures  and  to 
their  Creator,  in  that  holy  and  awfid 
light  in  which  they  are  revealed  in 
Scripture,  and  who,  possessed  of  great 
mental  endowments,  that  have  grown 
up  to  the  strength  and  stature  of  man- 
hood, in  a  spirit  of  patient  endurance, 
and  often  of  heroic  self-sacrifice,  hava 

Sualifled  themselves,  if  ambitious  of 
istinction,  to  come  forward  as  ex- 
pounders and  teachers  of  truth,  and 
untrammelled  by  the  chains  of  custom 
or  authority,  to  give  free  vent  to  the 
multitude  of  thoughts  within  tliem, 
and,  in  the  language  of  cnthusiaffB 
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lipinition^  to  fpeak  of  things 
lining  to  eternity »  and  to  tne 
tftl  destinies  of  their  race. 
do  not  hesiute  to  say,  that  he 
IS  written  the  treatise  of  which 
about  to  lay  a  few  specimens 
the  public,  belongs  to  this  class 
,  and  that  he  has  given  a  pro- 
'  noble  things,  which  we  doubt 
11- be  religiously  kept,  and  ere 
Qply  fulfilled.  He  thinks,  feels, 
>aks  for  himself — without  arro- 
without  presumption — but  with 
dence  founded  less  on  the  con- 
leas  of  great  talents — although 
alents  are  his — than  on  the  far 
consciousness  of  looking  on  hu- 
iture  witli  an  eye  whose  visual 
uis  been  strengthened  by  being 
instantly  open  in  the  Ught  of 
ind  fixed  on  objects  not  nuctu- 
id  transient,  but  permanent  and 
.  The  whole  structure  of  his 
er — judging  from  thb  his  first 
-well  called ''  Religious  Charac- 
s" — convinces  us,  that  to  his 
r  days  may  be  applied  the  fine 
r  Wordsworth : 

ixeams,  in  study,  and  in  ardent 

•oght, 

iven  from  childhood  upwards,  was 

KsrM; 

Jlectnal  progress  wanting  much 

•s  "of  neednil  help,  yet  gaining 

re; 

dry  moral  feeling  of  his  soul 

ien*d  and  braced,  by  breathing  in 

itent 

m,  the  wholesome  air  of  poverty, 

liking  from  the  well  of  homely  life. 

I  Sabbath  of  the  noble  Christian," 
is  young,  excellent^  and  power- 
ter, 

oaly  exclusive  of  bare  and  world- 
tions!  Is  it  not  full,  within  its 
pncincts,  of  thoughts  that  fear- 
*  and  ascertain  the  links  of  eter- 
t  are  darkJy  wound  around  us  ;— 
eaed  but  aye  renewed  attempts  of 
of  fisith  to  trace  these  away  from 
[  the  chain  that  darkens  or  bright* 
»  within  the  veil ;— of  meditations 
I  from  a  higher  than  an  apostle, 
6  Eternal  Paraclete,  the  Golden 
'  Heaven  ?  And  hopes,  most  glo- 
r  man,  fill  up  the  day,  and  run 
I  bless  all  the  other  days  of  the 
od  thus,  the  good  man*s  Sabbaths 
flie  oases  of  the  wilderness,  beau- 
tyled  by  the  Arab  the  Footsteps 
Mty— rare  spots  in  tlie  desert- 


full  of  green  paUn  trees,  and  singing  birds 
in  the  shade,  and  wdling  watera.  The 
Sabbath,  to  the  mere  man  of  fbrms^  is 
fiill  of  surts  from  a  disaUowed  Utend 
sleep,  but  only  to  an  iliapsing  proeess  of 
thought,  heartless  and  foint  It  may  have 
the  outward  mark  of  sppropriation— the 
formality  of  a  fence ;  but  nothing  thrives 
within :  the  trees  of  the  oasis  are  bare 
and  bhisted,  and  everything  a  mockery  ef 
the  weary  pilgrim.'* 
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Such  a  passage  as  this,  in  the  Intro- 
duction to  a  small  and  unassuming 
dtiodecimo,  cannot  fail  to  startle  the 
mind  of  the  reader  by  its  unexpected 
beauty,  and  to  convince  him  at  once, 
that  whether  the  work  keep  or  breik 
the  promise  thus  splendidly  neld  forth, 
it  must  contain,  at  least,  some  fine 
imagery,  and  some  breathings  of  high 
and  solemn  thoughts.  That  it  certain- 
ly does — ^but  it  does  more  than  that ; 
for  although  the  style  of  the  treatise  la 
too  frequently  heavy,  cumbrous,  and 
obscure,  it  is  pervaded  by  a  deep  reli- 
gious, and  a  fine  philosophical  rairit 
We  have  a  very  high  opinion  or  Mr 
Aird's  talents  and  genius,  and  shall  now 
do  what  in  us  lies  to  make  them  known 
to  the  public  We  shall  ourselves 
occasionally  sneak  for  and  with  him 
— ^but  he  snail  also  speak  for  himsdf, 
unaided  and  alone,  nor  do  we  doubt 
that  his  eloquence  will  leave  a  strong 
impression  in  his  favour,  on  all  minda 
ana  hearts  capable  of  imderstanding 
and  feeling  the  power  of  originality 
and  enthusiaam* 

We  must  give  another  quotation 
from  his  Introduction,  aa  it  it  extreme- 
ly striking,  and  also  directs  ua  to  the 
subject-matter  of  hit  inquiry. 

**  Is  this  blindness  to  spiritoal  things 
a  peculiar  perversity  ?  or  does  the  same 
hold  of  discernment  of  every  kind?  Be 
admitted  the  suggestion  about  novelty 
and  custom*  The  sun,  or  the  fine  planet 
of  the  moon,  or  the  stars  up  in  the  silent 
night,  or  the  rainbow  with  its  seven 
stripes  of  glory— call  not  now  the  world 
out  to  gaze ;  but  any  other  phenomenon 
of  the  heavenn,  not  because  of  a  greater 
beauty,  bot  the  infiequeney  of  its  ap- 
pearsnce.  And  the  same  in  a  multitude 
of  instances,  bot— be  it  remarked— of 
things  indifferent  that  have  no  immediate 
influence  on  woridly  interest :  for  a  man's 
spirit  is  generally  alive  to  the  state  of  his 
fortune,  at  every  the  most  minute  degree 
of  its  advaneement,  or  the  eontrary.  To 
be  constantly  engaged  in  the  accounts  o^ 
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hisbntineM,  initead  of  inducing  Uie  in- 
■ensibiUty  of  cuitom,  only  brings  bis  af- 
fiurs  nearer  to  his  heart,  and  sharpens 
his  cares  about  new  gain,  in  relation  to 
which,  things  otherwise  indifferent,  be- 
come  impressive.     The  farmer,  in  hope 
0t  fear,  watches  the  sun  distinctly,  and 
ere  he  goes  to  sleep,  marks  all  the  ap- 
pearances   of  the  heavens,  and  can  re- 
.  member  last  year's  clouds :  And  likewise 
the  watchful  sailor,  who  has  a  deeper  in- 
terest in  the  same,  who  can  familiarly 
describe  every  sign  in  the  sky,  and  has  a 
name  for  every  degree  of  the  wind's 
force.    What  palliation,  then,  for  such  as 
ascribe  indifference  in  religion   to  the 
blunting  influence  of  custom,  not  to  be 
overcome  by  human  nature  ?   Only  this 
worse  confession,  that  religion  is  not  im- 
mediately influential  on  our  happiness, 
but  accounted  secondary  to  earthly  inte- 
rests. 

**  The  examination  of  their  plea  hath 
found  out  a  greater  evil.  Custom  cannot 
deaden  them  to  circumstances  of  wealth 
and  outward  estate.  This  is  one  class  of 
things.  But  it  can  make  them  callous  to 
remote  appearances  in  nature,  and  to 
religion.  These  are  virtually  on  the 
same  level  to  him  ;  and  make  up  another 
class  of  things,  of  course,  inferior  to  the 

former. 

**  This  introduces,  at  once,  a  wide  and 
ffaeUincholy  field  of  observation — the  va- 
Tious  modifications  of  worldly-minded- 
.  ness,  and  its  influence  on  our  immortal 
spirits;  how  the  present  life  overcomes 
futurity,  by  being  daily  with  us,  as  a  small 
object  near  the  eye  can  shut  out  the  most 
magnificent  prospect  beyond. 

*•  We  shall  attend  to  tliis  a  little,  be- 
cause it  is  always  of  mighty  importance 
to  detect  those  pleas  in  the  heart  of 
man,  which,  if  they  cannot  leave  iniquity 
unquestioned,  can  yet  establish  for  it,  in 
tiiis  life,  over  righteousness,  a  high  ascen- 
dunt" 

The  work  consists  of  two  parts. 
The  first  contains  six  chapters— entit- 
led Worldly-Mindedness— Indecision 
—Pride  of  Intellect— Antipathy- 
Christian  Principle*— The  Attainment 
of  Christian  Principles.  Part  second 
contains  eight  chapters— Charity  of 
Education  enforced— Need  of  Earliest 
Christian  Education— Man's  Intel- 
lectual Character — Habits  of  Intel- 
lectual and  Moral  Power — Application 
of  Knowledge  and  General  Instruction 
— First  Points  of  Christian  Discipline 
— Christian  Discipline  continued — 
General  Christian  Education— Mil- 
Itnnial  Hopes. 
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Characteristics.  V^^» 

These  are  imporUmt  topki  nA 
we  shall  soon  wee  that  Mr  And  bringii 
—if  not  sufficient  knowledge-— eertaiB- 
ly  no  ordinary  power  to  their  ducida- 
tion.  We  say— *'if  not  sufBdeot 
knowledge,"  without  meaning  to  bmt 
that  he  ^ows  anything  like  ignoianoe 
—on  the  contrary,  Mr  Aird  ia  nmu- 
festly  a  man  of  education — but  we 
suspect  that  his  range  of  reading  has 
not  been  very  wide,  and  somewhat 
too  exclusive.  His  illustrationa  drawn 
from  the  history  of  man  are  bat 
few;  and  aJthough  generally  bodi 
vigorous  and  brilliant,  they  are  some- 
times brought  in  too  abruptly ;  and 
seldom,  if  e?er,  do  they  fling  fiill 
and  permanent  light  on  the  subject 

in  hand. 

The  chapter  eutitledWorldly-Mmd- 
edness  has  many  excellent^  and  some 
noble  passages. 

<*  We  are  born  with  passions,  dcsim, 

tendencies,  which  naturally  link  ut  to 

this  life,  llie  pleasures  of  our  childhood 

are  derived  almost  from  these  alone.  Tht 

love  of  this  world  becomes  a  part  of  our 

nature.     New  objects  of  the  same  daif 

constantly  exercise  and  strengthen  these 

desires;  and,  so  engaged,  we  grow  to 

this,  that  we  care  for  nothing  beyond  the 

concentration  of  our  existence  into  the 

present  in  time  and  happiness.— This  is 

one  great  part  of  our  nature.— >Tberf  is 

another,    almost    contrary^    but    much 

weaker,  which  seems  the  remains  of  sone 

early  high  principle,  broken  down,  but 

not  yet  completely  destroyed  bysior- 

our  natural  desires,  tendencies,  pasnoas, 

towards    some  indefinite   state  of  life 

higher  than  the  present,  which,  aided  by 

a  thousand  circumstances  of  dissstinhfr 

tion  in  our  worldly  lot,  lead  us  to  chsl- 

lenge  the  amount  and  character  of  the 

pleasures  of  time,  and  also  iu  pains.— 

This  is  heightened  by  natural  reUgioa. 

In  our  instance,  moreover,  by  the  greit 

statements  of  revelation  above  mentiQa- 

ed.     Our  peculiar   Christian  probitioB 

then  is ;— shall  the  natural  love  of  this 

world  so  far  possess  our  spirits,  diat  these 

better  feelings  shall  not  have  their  doe 

influence?  shall  God's  revealed  stotemeBt 

of  our  higher  interests  be  so  impretsiTtr 

that  we  cannot  but  anxiously  attead  to 

the  conditional  means,  which  it  poists 

out  as  now  in  our  power,  of  securisf 

them  for  ever  to  ourselves  in  happbett? 

Tliis  is  the  question ;— shall  we  take  li 

we  find  them,  the  business  and  plesiaref 

of  this  world,  and  be  contented  with  the 

portion  ?  or  shall  we  be  convineed,  Ihtf 

these  very  pleasurei»  ftr  firooi  betaf  * 
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»rtion  for  man,  constitute  only  his     to  all  worldly  power  or  reputation, 
difficult  probation  ?    The  conflict     We  may  go  lower  in  the  same  scale, 
reen  sense,  on  the  one  hand,  an         ~ 
ite  for  the  present;  and  reason, 
lOpe,  on  the  other, — tliat  strength- 
'  natural  aspirations  after  a  sphere 
1,  and  indefinitely  higher.** 
18  is  strongly  stated ;  but  here 
nnot  help  attempting  some  clu- 
DTI  of  the  various  active  princi- 
f  human  nature,  not  in  order  to 
ly  Mr  Aird's  views,  which  are 
but  simply^  if  possible^  to  bring 
le  truth  of  our  being,  so  that  we 
enow  what  we  are,  and  according 
at  laws  wc  act,  in  this  our  life, 
ct  as  wc  arc  to  the  influence  of 
various  and  opposing  causes  of 
I. 

n  is  so  constituted,  that  he  knows 
:tly  well  it  is  not  by  the  compa- 
i  strength  of  the  active  principles 
be  is  to  be  governed,  but  that 
is  another  ground  of  comparison 
»enthem,  determining  which  he  is 
ey.    He  feels  that  some  are  high- 
m  others ;  that  this  acknowledge- 
of  superiority  and  subordination 
ns  everywhere,  and  that,  general- 
Taking,  the  judgments  of  man- 
respecting  these  correspond  or  are 
cilable.     Take,  for  example^  the 
iple  of  honour,  that  is,  the  re- 
which  a  man  has  to  his  own  sclf- 
nn,  not  from  obedience  to  any 
1  law^  but  from  regard  to  his  own 
rd  dignity^  the  pleasure  he  feels 
lintaining  it^  and  the  abhorrence 
shaAe  with  which  he  thinks  of 
iding  it.     This  is  merely  a  per- 
.  and  self-regarding  feeling ;  yet 
ire  sensible  at  once  that  it  is  of 
Hty  order.    And  if  we  put  into 
petition  with  it  any  other  of  those 
dples  which  are  also  self-respec- 
wcmusL  immediately  confess  that 
i«  the  one  which  must  hold  the 
er  authority.    Thus^  if  it  should 
len  that  a  man  loving  glory,  or 
itious  of  power,  and  whose  pur- 
of  his  object  was  perfectly  justi- 
in  our  eyes,  should  be  placed  in  a 
iion,  where,  in  order  to  maintain 
iire  self-conscious  dignity,  he  must 
ance  all  hopes  of  his  high  ambi- 
and  even  forfeit  his  name  among 
, — no  one  could  feel  a  doubt  that 
raa  called  on  by  the  natural  sub- 
nation  and  respective  rank  of  these 
respecting  principles  themselves, 
pendently  of  all  moral  coubidera- 
i;  to  prefer  his  conscious  honour 
DL.  XXI. 


and  set  tne  love  of  pleasure  afi;ainst 
the  love  of  power.    What  should  we 
think  of  that  man,  who,  having  devo- 
ted his  years  to  the  purposes  of  an  ho« 
nourable  ambition,  is  placed  in  the 
situation  in  which  the  indulgence  o( 
pleasures,  innocent  in  themselves,  will 
frustrate  some  important  object  of  that 
pursuit  of  his  life — what  should  wc 
think  of  him,  who,  for  the  sake  of 
such  a  gratiflcation,  could  throw  away 
the  purposes  of  his  ambition.^    Wc 
might  not  say  be  acted  wrong,  for  it  is 
not  a  case  perhaps  of  right  and  wrong ; 
nor  that  he  actcxl  imprudently,  for  we 
cannot  say  that  ambition  itself  is  pru- 
dent, perhaps  the  very  reverse.     But 
he  would  undoubtedly  sink  in  our 
esteem  and  in  his  own.    There  is  then 
an  acknowledged  difference  of  dignity, 
and  of  authority  foundetl  on  dignity, 
in  these  two  prmciples ;  that  which  is 
of  all  the  most  congenial  to  nature,  the 
love  of  pleasure,  and  that  which  is 
often  carried  through  with  much  vio- 
lence to  nature,  the  love  of  power. 
Nothing  can  be  more  marked,  in  these 
common  j  udgments  which  prevail  in  so- 
ciety, and  in  which  the  human  reputa- 
tion of  men  consists,  than  this  acknow- 
ledgment of  different  deuces  of  digni- 
ty, and  of  fitting  authority,  among  the 
different  principles  of  our  nature,  im- 
pelling us  to  feel  and  to  act,  even  with- 
out referring  them  to  any  moral  law, 
—but  judging  from  the  impulse  of  the 
other  parts  of  our  mind,  and  not  from 
conscience.    Horror  and  Scorn  are  the 
strong    unequivocal    expression    and 
testimony  of  their  native  sentiments  ; 
and  the  degrees  in  which  they  are 
measured  out,  and  the  feelings  and 
actions  which   they  requite,  declare 
too  explicitly  and  decisively  the  lan- 
guage of  nature  upon  this  subject. 
They  show  us  the  scale  of  that  esti- 
mate, which  our  mind  is  spontaneous- 
ly and  yet  necessarily  determined  to 
frame,  of  the  comparative  rank  of  these 
different  sources  of  action. 

From  those  merelv  selfish,  if  we 
pass  on  to  those  whicn  have  a  disinte- 
rested regard  to  others,  as  Love,  Gra- 
titude, and  Patriotism,  and  institute 
comparisons  between  the  dictates  of 
these  feelings,  and  of  the  greater  part 
of  those  which  regard  self,  and  which 
are  in  themselves  allowable  and  good 
till  thev  come  into  such  competition, 
we  shall  find  that  our  own  nature^  axvi 
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the  Bame  nature  speaking  by  the 
xnouths  of  all  men,  pronounces  loudly 
and  unequivocally  which  of  these  di« 
Terging  impulses  we  shall  obey.  How 
does  love,  and  admiration,  and  praise, 
follow,  even  for  ages,  the  acts  of  gene- 
rous hearts  that  have  sacrificed  their 
own  proud  and  high  desires  to  just  af- 
fections; in  whom  self  has  shrank 
from  sight,  and  ceased  to  be,  when 
it  was  opposed  by  the  claims  of  holy 
loves  !  The  same  nature,  living 
through  successive  generations,  still 
throbs  with  transport  at  the  recital 
and  remembrance  of  noble  passions 
emboditd  in  noble  deeds,  though  the 
bosoms  in  which  those  passions  were 
felt,  and  those  heroic  deeds  were  con- 
ceived, have  long  mouldered  in  the 
dust.  That  transport  speaks  no  les- 
son we  have  been  taught  by  wise  in- 
structors, but  the  movement  of  un- 
perverted  nature. 

Go  to  another  class  of  active  prin- 
ciples, and  take  that  single  one,  the 
love  of  Knowledge  and  Truth.  How 
are  those  honoured,  who  have  given 
up  to  it  their  length  of  life !  Who 
liave  forsaken  pleasures  and  honours 
to  bury  themselves  in  meditation  ! 
"Who  nave  shut  their  eyes  to  all  the 
(dazzling  shows  of  the  world,  more 
intently  to  enjoy  those  ''  not  of  this 
noisy  world,  but  silent  and  divine !" 
Kature  herself,  it  is  manifest,  has  as- 
signed the  dignity  of  this  principle  of 
our  being. 

Pass  on  to  another  order  of  our  af- 
fections ;  to  those  which  regard  the 
highest  Being,  which,  in  so  many 
millions  of  our  species,  have  been  per- 
Terted  by  human  infirmity  and  un- 
liappiness  to  far  other  worship.    Lost 
as  mankind  have  been  in  the  blind- 
ness of  their  errors, — -grossly  as  they 
liave  been  bewildered,   and   in  the 
inidst  of  all  their  ignorance  and  delu- 
sions, we  may  observe  distinctly  their 
common  acknowledgment,  that  these 
feelings  are  the  highest,  and  have 
Justly  the  highest  authority.    Impri" 
mis  vtnerare  Deos — ^is  the  essence  of 
the  most  erring  religion.    There  is  no 
comparison  or  competition  admitted 
l)etween  the  feelings  which   regard 
Deity,  and  those  which  regard  man. 
The  affecting  recital  of  the  obedience 
of  the  Patriarch,  who  being  called  by 
God  to  sacrifice  to  him  his  only  son 
without  murmuring,  laid  him  on  the 
aiUi,  does  in  the  most  beautiful  man- 


ner, and  in  the  tnost  pcdbct  fionn, 
give  example  of  that  which,  impow 
fectly,  and  in  the  midst  of  error,  hss 
been  acknowledged  by  all  nations  of 
men ;  that  there  can  be  no  compui- 
son  between  the  calls  of  those  feeliDa 
which  belong  to  religion,  and  the  csfis 
of  all  those  affections  which  belong  to 
our  merely  human  nature.  **  He  thai 
loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  me, 
is  not  worthy  of  me."—*'  If  any  man 
come  to  me,  and  hate  not  his  father 
and  mother,  and  wife  and  children, 
and  brethren  and  sisters,  yea,  and  bis 
own  life  also,  he  caimot  he  my  disci- 
ple," is  a  claim  upon  the  obedience  of 
the  heart,  which,  however  reluctant 
nature  may  struggle  against  it,  even 
reluctant  nature  confesses  to  be  fit- 
ting and  just.  It  does  not  dispute, 
even  if  it  disobeys. 

This  shows  us  the  preparation  and 
provision  that  is  laid  for  making  us 
moral  beings.  For  all  this  is  subordi- 
nate to  our  moral  nature,  and  works 
towards  its  fulfilment.  Even  our  re- 
ligious feelings,  if  it  may  be  said  with 
reverence,  are  subject  to  the  judge- 
ment of  our  moral  conscience;  and 
this  will  be  understood,  by  consider- 
ing that  these  feelings  which,  ai 
merely  natural,  are,  under  all  drcum- 
stances,  essentially  the  same,  do  among 
the  unenlightened  often  greatly  mis- 
lead, as  in  superstition,  which  is  often 
wicked.  Conscience,  therefore,  ulti- 
mately judges  even  our  religious,  as  all 
our  otner  affections. 

Perhaps,  if  man  were  incorrupt, 
this    constitution    of    his    character 
might  be  a  sufficient  light  and  gui- 
dance to  him ;  but  corrupted  and  gone 
astray,  there  prevails  confusion  in  his 
nature,  and  we  often  seem  to  see  it 
rather  in  fi-agments  and  in  wreck, 
though  we  still  see  vestiges  of  its 
proportions,  and  the  impress  of  the 
hand  from  which  it  came  forth  in  its 
perfect  beauty.    We  cannot  believe 
what  we  do  see  is  all  that  exists.  Our 
mind  is  carried  onwards  incessantly 
to  what  we  do  not  behold.    This  is 
a  great  and  even  sublime  view  of  our 
nature.     If,  looking  upon  the  past, 
and   attempting  to  select  from  the 
best  of  what  man   has  been  in  his 
right  nature,  we  should  take,  from 
different  individuals,   that  in  which 
they  have   excelled,   and  exhibit  it 
as  the  nerfection  for  which  man  wss 
dtsigned;  and  if  to  that  view  wi 
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■honld  tdd.-u  the  report  of  our  cam- 
raaa  aaXaie,  the  declaration  of  human 
feeling  under  the  mojt  favoured  dr- 
camttuices  in  judsiag  of  these  per- 
fections, then  we  should  have,  what 
bai  now  been  apoken  of,  a  view  of  the 
■nbordinated  constitution  of  man. 
Thii,  indeed,  is  what  one  often  un- 
consciously thinks ;  and  then  it  is 
that  we  frame  out  abstract  conception 
«f  human  nature.  But  then,  again, 
ire  look  on  individual  man,  and  ^lese 
liens  are  thrown  into  confusion. 
Thus  viewing  man,  we  are  not  with- 
out au  image  of  hia  pristine  excellence 
V>d  nohility. 

In  the  contemplation,  then,  of  man 
Dnder  this  aspect,  we  see  two  things. 
We  see  the  various  parts  of  that  whicli 
ia,  in  its  most  perfect  atate,  a  beau- 
tiful,  harmonious,  and  consistent 
whole.  But  this  not  being  the  state 
in  which  man  is  submitted  to  our  ob- 
servation, what  we  have  much  more 
(Mcaiion  of  seeing,  is  the  manner  ia 
ivhich,  bj  the  remains  of  that  subor- 
dinalioQ,  the  lower  and  the  higher 
principlea  of  his  being,  there  is  yet 
maintained  in  him,  throughout  his 
various  conditions  of  existence,  cer- 
tain approximations  to  a  mor^  na- 
ture, and  results  of  it  manifested  in 
bis  life ;  without  which,  all  society 
must  cease  and  disappear.  In  the  cha- 
nctds  of  difi'erent  men,  and  of  dificr- 
vnt  nations,  one  of  the  nobler  princi- 
ples or  another  becomes  predominant, 
Kod  thia  is  found  to  preserve  to  the 
whole  man,  and  to  the  whole  nation, 
BO  much  of  that  original  subordina- 
tion in  which  our  moral  perfection 
consists,  as  to  give  them  a  moral  cha- 

This  is  true  to  so  great  an  extent, 
that  when  we  look  over  human  life  to 
estimate  its  moral  character,  we  find 
m  great  part  of  that  which  we  are  will' 
ing  to  account  moral,  to  have  arisen  in 
this  manner.  Were  we  to  examine 
human  nature,  and  human  virtue,  by 
the  strictest  measures,  we  should  have 
to  note  only,  for  the  most  part,  how 
-much  is  found  wanting.  Created  to  a 
moral  destination,  and  only  futAlling 
it  when  the  whole  government  of  our 
lives,  hearts,  and  thoughts,  is  in 
■trictest  conformity  to  the  laws  of  that 
destination,  how  many  are  there  who 
are  not  taxed  with  lamentable  defl- 
ciences !  We  are  made,  then,  to  be 
.  moral  beings,  in  the  highest  lenie  of 
th«  term  ;— beinga  entucly  sulfjected 
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U>  and  governed  by  a  moral  law  ;— 
yet  such  we  are  not,  hut  have  Allen 
from  the  purposes  of  our  being.  What 
then  ii  our  morality  ?  and  m  what 
manner  are  we  saved  from  what  might 
seem  the  natural  and  necessary  coOf 
sequence  of  our  lapse  from  such  alle- 
giance ?  Let  us  examine  this,  and  we 
shall  find  ever  more  and  more  cause 
to  be  thankful,  and  to  revere  that 
goodness  which  has  provided,  that,  in 
the  midst  of  our  lapse  from  iti  high.1 
est  laws,  we  should  still  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  protecting  power,  which  has 
provided  for  us  many  means  of  the 
same  good,  so  that,  even  when  we  have 
deserted  and  abandoned  the  highest 
and  fittest  means,  we  arc  not  ourselves 
in  the  same  d^ee  deserted  and  aban- 
doned, but  find  within  us  other  infe- 
rior principles  yet  remaining,  whicti 
do,  in  an  inferior  manner,  cany  us 
to  the  same  good, — leas  securely  in- 
deed, less  clearly,  but  still  in  such  a 
manner  as  maintaina  to  ua  a  morality 
we  do  not  seek,  and  a  welfare  we  do 
not  deserve. 

I'hus  let  it  be  conceived,  for  a  tno> 
ment,  what  is  the  efficacy,  towards  the 
morality  of  the  world,  of  that  powerful 
feeling  which  is  in  almost  all  hearts, 
subduing  our  selfish  nature,  and  bow- 
ing our  spirits  to  the  service  of  others' 
welfare,  the  feeling  of  love  1  Imagine, 
if  it  be  possible,  what  human  society, 
and  human  being,  owe  to  that  love 
with  which  nature  has  filled  the  hearts 
of  mothers.  Indeed,  we  may  think  of 
love  as  a  powerful  spirit,  that  often 
ids  from  men  that  which  their 
would  exact  from  them. 
How  much  of  human  duty  is  included 
in  love  to  one  another ! — our  duty  to 
them  has  been  so  expressed  by  the 
hitihest  authority.  If  we  were  to  de- 
scribe the  duty  of  a  mother  to  her 
child,  and  the  dictates  of  a  mother'a 
love  to  her  child,  we  should  seem  to 
describe  one  and  the  same  thing.  Even 
the  dormant  spark  of  moral  feeling  is 
Awokeoed  by  such  affection, — parents 
feeling  for  the  moral  souls  of  their 
children  what  thevhave  ceased  to  feel 
for  their  own,  ana  abandoned  women 
having  been  etruck  with  horror  at  Me- 
ing  in  their  children  the  hideous  re- 
flection of  themselves — at  hearing  from 
their  young  lips  their  own  hideous 
language.  Conceive  what  is  the  nature 
of  the  activity  of  love-^tf  its  officious 
services.  It  miDisters  tosuSMu^;  it 
wastes  iu  own  atien^  tn  dEusub  % 
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feeble  life ;  under  its  infloence,  the 
young  will  fonake  the  pleasures  of 
youth,  to  devote  themselves  to  unwea- 
ried and  anxious  cares^  and  to  repay 
the  filial  debt.  The  hoary  head  stoops^ 
and  the  tenderness  of  pity^  invading 
the  young  and  boiling  heart,  tames 
its  pride  and  joy,  and  subdues  it  to  the 
humblest  service.  The  passions  are 
suspended  in  their  mid  reign,  and  a 
new  and  sad  pleasure  enters  the  bo- 
■om,  which  is  alive  only  to  the  desire 
of  yielding  up,  from  its  waste  and  su- 
perfluous strength,  to  that  trembling, 
aged  frame,  fVom  which  the  lingering 
strength  of  nature  is  so  fast  departing. 
What  else  would  severe  conscience  en- 
join than  this,  which  gentle  love  woos 
from  the  heart  ?  Nay,  love  steals  from 
the  heart,  by  pleasure  and  sorrow, 
what  it  reflises  to  that  higher  injunc- 
tion. Conceive  how  this  service  of  one 
to  another  is  authorised  by  moral  rea- 
son, and  conformable  to  it ;  and  yet, 
with  how  little  consideration  of  any 
moral  necessity,  or  imperative  injunc- 
tion, it  is  continually  executed,  and 
it  will  appear  how  much  this  principle 
is  a  substitute  for  morality  among  those 
whose  understanding  o^he  dictates  of 
conscience  is  faint  and  dark. 

In  the  same  way  might  we  consider 
other  principles.  It  might  be  shown 
how  much  of  moral  character  there  is 
in  the  patriotism  of  many  nations ;  yet 
that  patriotism  is  no  consideration  of 
obedience  to  a  moral  law.  It  flows  not 
from  conscience ;  it  is  reverence  for  the 
memory  and  the  graves  of  the  dead ; 
it  is  love  to  household  hearths;  it 
is  the  cleaving  of  human  hearts  to 
their  coming  posterity ;  it  is  passion 
breathed  with  the  breath  of  life ;  it  is 
the  pride  of  independence,  or  of  a  lof- 
ty inherited  name.  Yet  how  much  of 
virtue  does  it  include — ^what  fidelity— 
what  self-devotion !  How  much  of  the 
evil  nature  of  man  does  it  hold  in 
chains — ^how  much  of  good  does  it 
foster  and  protect ! 

We  have  now  taken  the  nobler  qua- 
lities of  human  nature;  but  look  to 
those  that  are  less  generous.  See 
how  a  regard  to  the  opinion  of  others 
will  bind  a  man  to  their  just  service, 
and  in  many  respects  to  a  moral  life ; 
because  such  is  the  structure  of  hu- 
man affairs,  that,  in  the  ordinary 
course  ef  events,  he  only  can  render 
effectual  service,  and  hold  efiectual  re- 
putation among  men,  whose  acts  are 
jaanl.     See  in  thia  re8][iecty  lAiix  n 
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moral  control  men  exerdae  over  om 

another !  and  while  the  just  senm  d 
right  is  unable  to  govern  their  oini 
actions,  it  will  govern  at  least  their 
judgment  of  others.  He  whose  strong* 
est  principle  of  action  is  his  sensibility 
to  public  opinion,  is  often  by  this  as 
effectually  held  in  check  as  by  the  se- 
cret admonitions  of  his  inward  guide. 
He  dreads  the  moral  censure  of  man- 
kind, although  his  own  breast  should 
be  bilent.  He  stands  in  awe  of  their 
consciences,  though  not  of  his  own* 
Go  much  lower.  See  how  the  inferior 
interests  which  the  human  being  pur* 
sues,  will  put  a  restraint  on  t£e  ex« 
cesses  of  many  of  his  passions.  See, 
for  example,  how  even  avarice  wiH 
render  some  service  to  virtue,  taming 
the  lust  of  pleasure,  and  teaching  the 
lessons  of  prudence.  Thus  the  pas- 
sions are  set  one  against  another,  and 
all  are  restrained  by  the  mutual  con« 
flict. 

Fully  to  understand  the  provision 
which  is  made  for  a  moral  order  to 
society,  and  a  moral  character  to  hu- 
man life,  independent  of  that  regard 
to  moral  law,  which  alone  is  indeed 
morality,  we  ought  to  consider  two 
subjects,  both  of  them  of  great  inte* 
rest,  and  of  very  various  and  compli- 
cated speculation.     One  is  the  equi- 
poise of  the  Passions,  if  it  may  be  so 
called — their  direct  mutual  counterac- 
tion ;  the  other  is  the  structure  of 
human  affairs.     It  is  incredible  how 
diversified,  and  almost  innumerable, 
are  the  methods  provided  in  the  ordi- 
nary and  natural  course  of  human  af- 
fairs, for  restraining  men's  excessive 
inclinations,  and  forcing  them  to  a 
compliance  with  the  requisitions  of 
morality,  when  they  are  not  called  to 
it  by  their  own  better  feelings.    As  a 
great  and  comprehensive  example  of 
this,  may  be  mentioned,  the  e&ct  of 
that  necessity  which  lies  universally, 
it  may  be  said,  on  the  human  race,  to 
poduce  their  subsistence  by  their  li- 
lx)ur.      To  how  many  does  that  ne- 
cessity hold  the  place  of  virtue !  How 
many  passions  are  calmed  by  it !  What 
tranquillity  and  strength  or  mind  are 
induced  by  continued  and  regulated 
toil !  How  little  is  now  left  to  his  own 
self-destroying  will !  MHiat  calm  honn 
and  peaceful  thoughts  docs  silent  la- 
bour bring !     The  sun  rises  bright, 
the  air  smells  sweet,  and  the  sroiH 
birds  carol  contentment  to  labour  ffh 
ixi^CotthfiNim  his  rustic  lodge.  Hov 
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0  return  to  Mr  Aird.  In  Ua  ^J^i^^iL^S^l^i^Jl^^jf 
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we  must  conteftl  onnelves  with  one, 
which  diows  how  the  most  common 
topic  can  be  adorned  by  genius  :— 

"  But  certainty  in  this  tlicre  is  not;  and 
even  the  probability  on  which  a  thousand 
^uild,  is  a  gratuitous  assumption.  For,  as 
a  man  on  a  bridge  waiting  for  his  friend 
plucks  a  handful  of  weeds  and  flowers,  and, 
in  the  caprice  of  impatience,  drops  another 
and  another  into  the  flood  beneath,  with- 
out discrimination,  and  without  respect  to 
the  beautiful  above  the  mean,  to  the  bud- 
ding sprig  more  than  the  decayed  stalk, 
intent  only  to  mark  how  they  are  borne 
away  by  the  current ;  so  is  the  dispensa- 
tion of  death  over  the  children  of  men.  The 
statesman  and  the  clown;  the  sage  and  the 
Idiot;  fathers  in  Ood  and  light  dancing 
women;  the  babe  in  its  first  cradled  beau, 
ty ;  the  strong  bearded  man ;  the  patriarch 
whose  locks  are  ripe  and  full  of  awe ;  the 
beautiful,  the  brave,  the  noble ;  every  age 
and  every  degree,  fall,  in  the  same  moment 
of  time,  before  that  mighty  leveller.  The 
love  of  mother  and  of  sisters,  a  beautiful 
wreath  of  affection  and  strong !  yet  cannot 
it  upbind  his  sheer  cold  scythe  ;  and  the 
manly  youth  comes  no  more  forth  among 
the  people  at  his  father*s  right  hand.  There 
is  not  merely  an  apathy  but  a  selfish  hope 
in  us  that  can  distinctly  propose  reasons 
why  we  should  live  many  years  beyond  the 
age  of  our  neighbour  that  was  buried  yes- 
to^ay  ;  but  who  would  dare,  on  this,  to 
found  a  cause  to  delay  his  spiritual  prepa- 
ration, were  it  even  tlie  act  of  a  day,  and 
not  the  great  work  of  this  probationary  life 
—on  this,  a  presumption  warred  upon  by 
a  thousand  daily  and  fatal  accidents  ?  Who 
will  not  rather,  in  the  face  of  the  above 
truth,  bestir  himself  for  his  own  safety  and 
the  consolation  of  his  friends  ?'* 

But  we  must  quote  another  fine 
passage:—- 

"  The  apprehended  terrors  of  death  are 
less,  that  the  loftiest  intellect  must  sub- 
mit ;  and  because  we  have  a  brother  or 
sister  before  us  in  the  unseen  mystic  world. 
And  who  does  not  feel  the  brooding  sense 
of  the  dread  judgment-day  mitigated  in 
Che  reflection,  that  around  iis  shall  be  all 
the  millions  of  our  species  ?  So  much  of 
this  feeling  is  allowed  for  consolation ;  but 
weakness  and  sin  are  his  who  can  derive 
from  it  a  hope  of  safety,  or  any  opiate  to 
lull  him  in  jrielding,  wiih  less  reserve,  to 
the  current  of  a  common  defection.  In  the 
same  class — must  we  name  it  of  weakness  ? 
•■—are  a  thousand  fanciful  feelings,  that 
sometimes  have  more  influence  over  the 
whole  man,  than  the  broadest  and  most 
palpable  dictates  of  reason  and  conscience ; 
—to  die  in  winter  rather  than  summer ;— . 
t»  breathe  oursdvcs  away  behind  the  mid- 
Oight  curuin  and  funereal  lamp^  rather 
mo  be  disembogued  In  the  WEin»teQii2L^JAx« 
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oC  day ;— who  shall  cbaractertes  such  vnk- 
nesses  as  these?  Perhaps  it  is  a  nsrt  of 
our  ruin,  not  only  that  our  best  fedisgi 
have  been  broken  down  by  sin,  bat  (fast 
many  have  been  lost  which  might  have 
bound  us  to  God  through  the  medium  of 
external  nature ;  that  so  many  are  dim  oa 
the  mystic  leaves  of  the  soul,  and  so  tna. 
sient  in  glimpses,  that  we  caoDOi  lay  how 
much  they  are  of  good." 

Passing  over  the  next  two  cbapteny 
Pride  of  Intellect  and  Antipathy,  bodi 
full  of  important  truths,  vigoronsly 
stated,  we  come  to  that  en titlel  Chris- 
tian Principles — and  from  it  we  siisll 
quote  one  long  and  noble  passage,  which 
will  speak  better  than  any  panegyric 
of  ours,  of  Mr  Aird's  extraordmsry 
powers  of  thought,  feeling,  and  ei* 

pression  :— 

^^  Thou  Mysterioos  Inhabitant  on  our 
earth  !  Incalculable  Spirit,  imbowed  sod 
enshrined  in  the  form  of  our  mortslity ! 
Jesus  of  Nazareth !  who  shall  dedsre  me 
simple  but  sublime  glory  of  thy  life !  The 
per^ct  adaptation  of  tliy  spirit  to  the  lofiN 
mities  of  our  nature,  yet  above  their  con- 
trol to  »in !  With  the  countenance  of  a  lit- 
tle child,  what  was  in  thy  heart !  The 
wisdom  of  age  was  thy  praise  of  yoath. 
Modest  in  thy  earnest  devotions,  doing 
good  unto  men,  doing  the  will  of  thy  Hea- 
venly Father  !  Why  did  thine  eye  lighta 
against  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees  ?  Whj 
didst  thou  not  condemn  the  poor  womsa 
taken  in  adultery  ?  Why  did  the  weeping 
Magdalene  wash  thy  feet  with  her  pemta- 
tial  tears,  and  wipe  them  with  the  loog 
hairs  of  her  head  ?  The  wandering  lunatic 
with  his  new  and  steady  eye,  and  economi- 
cal motions  of  reason,  was  left,  in  thy  mo- 
desty, to  the  tears  of  a  happy  and  grateful 
surprisaL  When  didst  thou  disre^ird  the 
cry  or  not  anticipate  the  wiUi  of  exposed 
and  upturned  blindness  ?  That  thou  didst 
weep  for  thy  friend  Lazarus,  and  bring  him 
back  from  dissolution  and  the  investiture 
of  the  grave ;  tliat  thou  didst  the  samefor 
the  stranger ;  and  heal  every  manner  of  in- 
veterate uscasc,  in  a  thounnd  instanoei; 
are  they  not  written  in  the  unostentatious 
but  impressive  records  of  thy  life  ?  ^TIm 
hath  not  seen  thy  countenance  in  the  sore- 
smitten  lazar-house,  more  beniznantly  ra- 
diant beneath  the  ^k  wing  of  Azraeltke 
angel  of  death;  beneath  thee,  the  crowd  of 
pale  and  resdess  human  faces,  a  map  d 
uncertain  light  and  a  thousand  chsoging 
expressions,  but  gathered  into  the  staid 
and  thankful  brightness  of  health  sad  ica- 
son? 

^'  The  praise  of  conquerors  is  distsn- 
pered  flush  of  blood,  through  die  paletcso 
of  bereavement ;  but  thine,  holy  Jcsm  <^ 
Nazareth  I  were  triumphs  on  earth,  odebfs- 
ted  by  other  tears,— the  tears  of  jof. 

^^^  N7\Mi  VMS  not  the  i^lory  of  tUi  dMh 
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or  trifS  to  imitate,  knows  not  tlie 
ilitj  of  our  nature, — scekf  not  to 
ennobled, — ^is  mean, — is  worthy 
imation, — is  condemned  already. 
this  is  not  all ; — and  the  depth  of 
who  of  the  Trinity  thus  conde- 
— and  all  that-he  endured  for  man, 
B  present  merciful  high-priesthood 
n,    and  his  imposing  character  yet 
aded  of  severe  judgment, — become 
rmtitude  in  man,  and  awe,  and  the 
of  obligation,  enforcing  the  imi- 
these  attributes  upon  every  con- 
burden  of  man*8  world  !  who 
tare  it  ?     The  *  hour  and  power 
ess,'  and  our  representative  sacri- 
.  cry  such  as  never  wind  brought 
fierce  peopled  forest,  when  night 
ced  up  the  black  wilderness, — be- 
din  of  battle, — more  than  the  echo 
I  thrones, — might  have  been  the 
iman  nature,  in  that  bewildered 

the  fast-during  oath  of  God, 

nan,  what  of  the  night?*  O 
Q,  what  of  our  night  ?  Shall  he  en- 
ill  ?  Shall  man  be  saved  ? — ll^'et 
wotted  of  the  strange  eclipse  that 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  !  In 
magnanimity  of  his  unhired  will, 
I  not  one  Idborious  hour  of  man 
t,i.-no,  not  his  appeals  of  wonder ; 
lured  it  all ;  and  the  burden  roll- 
from  over  man,  far  beyond  Sinai, 
;  from  off  its  thunder- hill  of  fear, 
f  from  the  angry  Heavens,  the 
'  wrath  against  our  world ;  and 
vn  with  them  for  ever,  beyond 
eternity. 

poet  with  his  vague  praises  may 
le  setting  sun ;  but  for  whose  sake 
•utcous  world  kept  up,  and  the 
ng  on  the  just  and  the  unjust  ? 
^  for  thine,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  I 
reel  tone  in  nature  comes  forth 
ictponsibility.  Every  little  ring- 
baa  in  Tliee  more  than  a  double 
Thou  art  Alplia  and  Omega  in 
g;ely-wrought  song  of  Time  and 
a.  Everything  of  affection  which 
onr  earth,  is  held  fast  to  us  in  the 
rfiercnce  of  thine,  under  which  our 
finally  redeemed, 
love  may  be  more  closely  bound 
For  when  mighty  events  have 
id,  and  fearful  changes  have  fallen 
1  on  all  men ;  when  walled  cities 
bled  down  ;  when  the  crowns  of 
lie  on  the  streets,  and  not  one 
of  mankind  left  behind  to  play 
baubles ;  the  worlds  of  men  shall 
nail  before  this  Jesus  of  Naza- 
m  awfully  reverend,  the  Ancient 
the  Judge  of  All,  with  his  scar- 
And  his  slightest  ireful  words 
day,  ahaU  be  rivers  of  fire  bum- 
m  fiiuiers  onwardsi  and  on- 
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wards ;  but,  O  this  day  of  mercy  |  ever 
unfound  the  far  shore  of  eternity ! 

'^  There  is  in  this  life  no  consistent  al- 
ternative between  a  distinct  denial  of  tht 
divine  and  mediatorial  attributes  of  this 
Being  of  Mercy,  and  the  profoundest  ie« 
spcct  for  his  cause  and  commandments ; 
and  that  folly  of  man  is  not  easily  summed, 
which,  professing  to  believe  the  one,  is  yet 
heedless  of  the  other; — aa  if  inattention 
were  the  prerogative  or  blessing  of  our  lifc» 
and  not  hearts  full  of  worship  and  manlj 
bearing  for  our  immemorial  King,  whoae 
sway  is  yet  no  mere,  dusty,  antiquated  pre- 
scription, but  a  daily  ministration  to  our 
hearts ; — as  if  the  strange  tragedy  of  his 
death  were  but  a  picture  of  exaggerated 
words,  and  not  a  real  event  that  happened 
under  the  same  sun  and  the  same  moon 
that  yet  shine  by  day,  to  earth,  and  by 
night, — and  in  the  lifetime  of  men  in  aU 
respects  of  the  same  nature  as  we  ourselves. 
'^  Who  copies  from  this  living  perfec- 
tion, and  has  the  principle  of  love  more 
firmly  attached  by  this  awe  of  attributes 
in  the  same  being  yet  to  be  revealed,  and 
by  the  uncertainty  of  his  life,  whose  pot« 
Bible  extinction  in  a  moment,  may  place 
him  for  ever  under  the  inflexible  powers 
of  the  world  to  come, — cannot  fail  in  the 
duties  of  any  relationship.    By  little  and 
little,  faith  produces  an  intense  expectan- 
cy ;  and  in  this  there  is  a  sharpness  almost 
to  instinct,  that  cannot  overlook  the  slight- 
est duty  as  a  cause  or  symptom  of  the 
coming  change.  And  as  the  transition  from 
the  dark  chamber  of  a  long  and  painful 
malady  to  vernal  air,  when  the  soft  gold 
of  day  fdla  sweetly  on  the  eydids,  and 
the  gentle  wind  raisefl  and  animates  the 
Badly-smootfa*d  and   uninstinctive  locks^ 
making  a  man  humbly  glad,  and  attentive 
to  every  thing — even  the  little  fiy  on  the 
sunny  wall,  and  the  slightest  murmur  of 
creeping  waters ;  so  is  Uie  sense  of  happy 
change  from  the  uncertain  and  painful 
dreams  of  sinful  life,  to  the  opening  day- 
light of  Heaven,  that  renders  us,  as  before, 
alive  to  the  least  duty,  and  fills  with  the 
same  humility,  as  the  expectancy  of  hope. 
*'  And  thus  the  beautiful  graces  by  every 
combination  are  linked  together :  descend- 
ing from  above  in  a  comely  chain,  they 
take  man  by  the  hand,  and  having  untied 
the  dismal  bonds  wherewith  he  was  left 
bound  to  the  chariot-wheds  of  God*s  smo- 
king indignation,  draw  him  in  their  own  li- 
ving assured  chain,  toward  and  up  to  the 
golden  throneof  Heaven.  There  is  the  ftilness 
of  love,  to  which  every  other  grace  hath  bo- 
come  an  element  of  beauty :  here  a  faint 
and  imperfect  manifestation,  there  a  full 
developement  under  all  the  colours  of  Hea- 
ven.   As  from  the  blue.barr*d  and  cloudy 
skies  of  mom,  may  fly  forth  the  meridiaa 
with  wide  wings  of  sunshine  and  breesy 
shadows ;  as  fima  the  motionksB  and  fetirad 
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chrjsalit  beneath  the  cavcn,  springs  the 
painted  butterfly,  personified  element  of 
the  »unimer*s  beanty,  catdiing  the  colours 
of  die  sun,  and  wavering  away  in  the  blue 
liquid  noon ;  so  from  its  birth  on  Earth  is 
the  perfection  of  love  in  Heaven. 

^'  Not  uncertain,  however,  is  this  noble 
principle  even  on  earth ;  but  superior  its 
manifestations  in  every  department  of  oc- 
cupation. It  cannot  from  any  reason  be 
■rgued,  that  the  Christian  must  be  defi- 
cient in  the  necessary  business  of  every- 
day life,  more  than  fiis  neighbour.  Far 
from  being  undiligent  as  at  a  post  which 
he  may  despise,  and  a  duty  which  may  be 
dispensed  with; — like  the  little  hireling 
maid,  who  redoubles  her  exertions  near  the 
dose  of  her  term,  that  her  services  may  be 
approved,  and  her  wages  paid  without 
grudge,  and  the  glad  liberty  be  hers  again 
to  revisit  her  delightful  home,  so  does  the 
Christian  the  work  of  this  life,  more  assi- 
duously and  with  greater  care,  the  higher 
his  final  hope.  And  all  the  innocent  en- 
joyments of  life  are  his,  with  this  peculiar 
satisfaction,  that  tliey  interfere  not  with 
sterner  duty.  To  a  man  without  tlie  first 
principle  of  religion,  there  lacks,  however 
prudent  the  constitution  of  his  habits  and 
economy  of  life,  the  sense  of  this  world  in 
proper  subordination  to  religion,  which 
gives  zest  to  ever}' thing :  a  vagueness  of 
enjoyment  is  implied  in  the  very  possibi- 
lity of  his  renovation,  the  dim  conscious- 
ness of  something  postponed,  not  the  less 
depressive  because  indistinct;  unlike  the 
pure  satisfaction  of  him  in  any  amusement, 
who  haa  provided  for  the  one  thing  need- 
ful ;  as  the  diligent  schoolboy  enters  upon 
his  evening  play  with  unqualified  alacrity, 
his  task  against  the  morrow  prepared. 

''  Afflictions  to  tlie  good  man,  are  means 
that  unbind  him  gradually  from  this  life, 
and  draw  his  heart  toward  another.  To 
the  bad  man  arc  they  provocative  of  pee- 
vishness, or  hardness  of  heart,  and  dislike 
of  the  chastener.  To  the  one  overflowing, 
they  have  yet  a  peculiarity  of  blessing,  like 
the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  to  fertilize 
what  they  overflow;  to  the  other,  they  bear 
the  usual  consequences  of  flooding  waters, 
•»4and  and  sterility. 

^'  In  very  deed  we  believe  our  religion 
truth,  because  it  best  explains  Uie  myste- 
ries of  our  nature,  the  strange  origin  of  our 
being,  its  strange  winding  up ;  but  were  it 
.even  false,  who  would  not  yet  wish  iu  de- 
lusive hopes  in  the  awful  extremity  of  the 
last  hour,  when  a  nan  turns  to  the  wall 
and  lies  still  because  he  knows  he  must 
die  ?  On  the  last  shoal  of  time,  the  '  ma- 
jesty of  darkness*  receiving  us,  when  no 
brother  is  there,  when  no  candle  is  ihcrx;, 
nor  any  revelation,  that  the  thought  of  man 
can  produce,  save  hope  or  fear  that  at  best 
are  but  thin  spectre- ships  on  the  unseen 
ocean  that  fast  washes  off  our  narrow  foot. 
lug, glhnpsingawmy^hulwVuiYicTl  O^'vW^ 


shall  not  bless  that  Holy  Religion  that 
lightens  on  this  Uack  anxiety  with  tfat 
New  Heavens  of  our  Elder  Brother  I 

*•*•  Now  our  love  of  God  bears  a  fardrr 
■auction  in  ultimate  consequences; — that 
to  those  who  seek  it  not  on  this  side  the 
grave,  and  are  not  animated  by  its  holy 
life,  is  appointed,  beyond,  a  place  withoot 
hope,  where  tears  are  of  no  avail,  though 
in  number  to  weep  away  the  fiery-tresKd 
sun.  We  have  heard  of  the  mad  fadier  vho, 
having  by  chance  slain  his  son, never  ceased 
in  his  agor.y  again  and  again  to  arrange  and 
act  over  the  circumstances  of  the  accident 
with  the  same  yell  at  its  fatal  tcrminatioo. 
M'ehavc  seen  the  ruined  gamester  tuning  at 
once — back  upon  his  steps— and  with  eveiy 
garment  tightened,  and  glaring  eyeballs, 
burst  upon  the  scene  of  ruin  and  confede- 
racy against  him—seize  the  dice,  to  tzj 
anew,  as  if  yet  uncertain  of  the  issue,  the 
throw  that  ruined  him ;  loud  and  deroe- 
rate  at  first,  but  shrinking  away  in  pauie- 
tic  silence.  But  according  to  the  rcrela. 
tion  of  ticripture,  all  such  are  nothing  to 
the  remorse  of  sinners  who  know  them- 
selves for  ever  excluded  from  Heaven^— 
the  gnawing  thought  that  it  might  haie 
been  otherwise ;  whose  agony  ever  armts 
them  to  calculate  the  contingencies  of  the 
past,  but  drives  them  fVom  the  satisfacikm 
of  a  finished  process ;  who  multiply  their 
eternity  of  pain  by  exhausting,  every  in- 
tense moment,  the  suffering  of  ages.  Am- 
bition is  there,  and,  in  virtue  ofhis  dispu- 
tatious distinctions,  lashed  with  a  biggs 
and  redder  billow.  And  there  is  Eovy, 
less  wasted  beneath  the  founding  rains  of 
fire  that  come  ever  on,  than  pressed  sod 
withered  into  a  farther  immortality  of  her 
hateful  aspect.  And  Avarice  cries  thronch 
Hell  for  all  his  gold,  to  buy  off  the  shsrt- 
ing  Worm  that  will  not  die  nor  let  him 
alone.  And  a  million  figures  of  nionl 
agony  are  there  and  physical  torment,  wri- 
tning  under  the  sense  of  an  endless  task ; 
living  pictures  of  fierce  endurance,  let  in 
frames  of  deeply  compact  and  stem,  or 
faster  and  careering  fires,  \rhat  meaocdi 
the  joy  of  worldly  men  under  such  a  pro- 
spect ?  It  is  unnatural  as  ^  wild  laagW 
in  the  throat  of  death.*  Life  to  them  iss 
lie;  and  that  page  which  records  their  hap- 
piest annals,  swelled  by  notices  of  miith 
and  marriage,  and  enlivened  by  sons  and 
daughters  bom,  and  every  circumstance  ot 
prosperity,  should  vet  be  edged  with  a 
margin  of  black,  the  sad  notification  of 
death.  And  that  man  is  a  madman  a  thos- 
sand  times  denounced,  who,  wcU  Msnxd 
that,  a  thousand  years  hence,  he  shall  bsic 
heard,  for  at  least  nine  hundred  year^  ci- 
ther the  glorious  antliems  which  good  mm 
sing,  and  seraphim  that,  in  the  ccstaij  ai 
the  song,  raise  high  their  streaming  wio^ 
when  sweet  evening  shadows  the  HiU  of 
God;  or  the  strange  convene  of  that  Otber 

Plifie^  and  lolilfNiuict  thai  fcaifidly  mff^ 
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■  off  BuTcnll — yet  cim  nut  now 

iDriv  &r  the  bapllani  ot'  iht;  Spirir — 

itti  Bamd  of  uTEmit  atHtrtion— thu 

y  be  puiificil  for  ihtt  Hill :   ih«t  at 

u:  may  aot  be  found  ui  uncluun  spi. 

be  uken  down  naknl  lo  llvH'a  uw. 


«  of  bssiLC  but  ui]n'geaCTaiiug  tir-j. 

ilU  will  he  [Iclecteil  in  tliii  pas^- 

It  containn  some  K/ilrndida  rilia 
iSl  not  be  conrea1i.ll ;  but  we  <lo 

»itale  to  say,  that  it  is  a  grand 
lagiiiticcQt  stiaiit  not  cosily  to  be 

"aith,"  Bays  Mr  AinI,  "  is  that 
jf  heart  which  a  forcible  rc-pre- 
ion  of  all  our  relations  to  God 
induced  ;  its  sincerity  lestiKed, 
its  main  constituent  feeling  is 
towards  God,  an  impulse  ready 
wobedieticc.  Faith  may  be  wore 
il,  but  it  works  by  love,"  &c. 
hen  he  gois  on  to  apeak  of  love 
id  and  devotion.  Wc  do  not 
tLi»  the  bt'st  ]nrt  of  the  treatlac. 
loctrinc  is  just,  but  it  is  iioper- 
and  heavily  e\|wuuded ;  and  the 
nclion  of  the  Huntcncos  here,  as 
otislly  elsewhere,  Buch  on  to  rcn- 
[te  writer's  meaniuf;  difficult  of 
-ehenaion.  Indeed,  Jlr  Aird 
either  n^ect  soinc  of  the  prin- 
on  whii-h  ht  often  composes,  or 
il  account  with  being  cliargeil 
the  very  worst  and  most  fatal 
that  can  be  alleged  against  any 
',  namely — obscurity.  Ills  in- 
ns and  ellipses  are  ofttn  most 
t  and  violent, — so  much  so,  in- 
BS  to  render  him  soniotiines  at>- 
1y  ungraininaiieal.  Many  of  hia 
passages  arc  deformed  by  such 
erisins, — while  some  indifiereDt 
ire  rendered  unreailahle  and  tc- 
■e.  Hut  wc  shall  quote  no  such 
;ci — it  ina^  be  sufficient,  we  hope, 
tire  Mr  Aird  of  their  existence. 
c  first  grvat  duty  which  evident- 
I  demonstratively  arises  from  our 
in  to  God,  as  the  original  au- 
■nd  continual  preserver  of  alt 
s,is  Ohiditnce.  This  dulyap- 
to  be  prior  even  to  that  of  love ; 
the  duty  of  love  iinplicB  a  puii- 
ni  exalted  state  of  alFectian,  to 
1  we  are  to  attaiu.  But  obedi- 
ies  at  the  very  beginning  of  duty, 
.ybe  the  very  firtt  uctof  our  will 
ig  itself  towards  God.  Besides, 
tile  least  wiilwl  failure  of  obe- 


in  OUT  own  nature,  nothing  more  de- 
mcutary,  essential,  and  indispensable, 
to  every  part  of  religion,  than  the  ac- 
tual performnnce  of  this  duty. 

The  wiU  of  God  may  be  said  to  be 
known  to  m  in  two  ways ;  by  his  ex- 

EresB  declaration  or  word,  and  by  hia 
iw  written  on  onr  hearts,  or  by  con- 
science. To  both  of  these,  when  we 
conform  ourselves,  we  obey  him. 
Obedience  is  of  two  kinds— la  act  and 
in  will.  11)0  first,  which  is  gross  and 
exterior,  is  first  required.  This  is  that 
which  is  most  within  onr  power.  It 
is  that,  also,  which  is  at  first  most  »• 
Bcntial,  since  the  act  cornipis  the  will; 
and  theRiihjcclionof  theact  lends  by 
degrees  to  su^ect  the  will.  This  part 
of  obedience  ia,  in  some  of  its  greatest 
resjiects,  supporttd  and  cantirme«l  by 
human  law,  which  extends  only  to  the 
external  conducL  The  rudest  cou- 
ecpt'otis  of  religion  are  also  chiefly  di- 
rected upon  obedience  in  act.  But  it 
ia  necessary  that  fve  should  clearly 
understand  that  the  hi^nnings  only 
of  obedience  lie  in  the  restraint  and 
nature  of  our  actions  ;  that  religioui 
obedience  ex  tends  to  the  will,  and  not 
only  extends  thither,  but  has  there 
its  sent.  To  thisEubJeclion  of  the  will 
all  other  obedience  ultimately  lends ; 
nor,  except  in  this,  it  there  religtou 
at  all. 

If  we  inquire,  more  especially,  what 
is  comprehended  under  this  sulyec- 
tion,  or  obedit  nee  to  the  will,  we  shall 
understand,  in  some  degree,  how  it  ii 
rendered  so  difficult;  for  it  compro- 
hcnds.ihc  subjection  of  all  our  aftec- 
tions,  of  all  our  capacities  of  pleasure 
and  pain,  throughout  the  whole  range 
of  our  beiug. 

The  mere  nassiona  of  man  oppose 
a  great  obstai'le  to  this  duly  ;  for  they 
are  in  tbecnselves  tlie  power  of  his 
own  wilL  Tliey  arc  strong  princi- 
ples, armid  will)  all  the  strength  of 
his  nature,  carrying  him  impetuously 
to  the  objects  of  their  own  gratifica- 
tion. He  obeys  bis  nature  when  he 
follows  them.  He  follows  the  impul- 
ses which  are  the  inciting  and  in- 
vigorating princijdes  of  his  whole  mo- 
ral frame— which  are  the  strength 
that  supports  him  in  all  the  exertions 
of  his  life.  Now,  these  arc  the  prin- 
ciples which  lie  is  called  )i[-oii  to  sub- 
ject to  religion — ai;d  which  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  him  lo  relinquish  atid  lo  sa- 
crifice, in  proportion  to  the  furi.'C  in 
which  ihcj  w«e  \va'p\t.YAe\,  «A  "^a 
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which  they  htre  cirried  him  on  to 
the  fidUmeiit  of  the  Tery  purpoees  for 
<#hich  they  were  giyen.  He  la  requi- 
red, therefore,  to  contend  against  hia 
own  nature — to  aubdue  the  atrons  but 
inferior  prindplea  of  it  to  the  higoest. 

Even  nia  good  affectiona  to  othera 
preaent  an  obstacle  of  the  same  kind. 
For  in  all  these  afl^tions  there  ia  mix* 
ed  a  blind  vehemence  of  natural  pas- 
aions — which,  when  they  are  severely 
examined,  or  when  the  occasion  and 
the  eventa  of  life  try  them,  are  found 
to  include  strong,  almost  invincible 
determinations  of  the  individual  will 
to  its  o¥m  objects  of  desire — which 
have  to  be  subdued  and  reduced  in 
•objection  to  that  Higher  Will  to 
which  all  things  are  subjected.  And 
■ome  of  the  most  difficult  efibrta  of 
human  submission  have  respect  to 
these  natural  and  good  affections. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  observed,  that  a 
{preat  part  even  of  our  moral  discipline 
m  this  world  tends  to  raise  up  ob« 
atacles  in  our  minds  to  this  total 
surrender  and  abandonment  of  our 
own  will  to  that  of  God.  For  in  all 
our  earthly  relations,  it  is  a  duty,  and 
the  most  essential  portion  of  our  moral 
strength,  to  maintain  the  individud- 
ity  and  self-dependence  of  our  own 
win  againat  all  opposing  will  of  others. 
Not  to  bow  down  to  authority ;  not 
to  yield  to  fear  in  its  most  appalling, 
nor  to  love  in  its  most  gracious  forms ; 
to  hold  mere  blind  power  as  nothing, 
against  the  dictates  of  our  own  mind, 
and  to  harden  ourselves  against  the 
collective  will  of  mankind,  if  such 
could  be  united  acainst  us,  ia  essen- 
tial to  our  moral  character,  its  highest 
and  last  excellence.  But  with  God 
this  is  wholly  reversed.  This  mind, 
which  we  nave  been  trained  to 
strengthen  against  every  other  will, 
must  bow  itself  down  before  his.  This 
will,  which  it  was  our  virtue  to  keep 
unsubmitting,  it  is  now  our  duty  to 
surrender  alt(^ether.  The  difficulties 
which  arise  in  this  manner  from  the 
moral  lessons  we  have  learnt,  to  ob- 
Btruct  our  minds  in  their  acquiescence 
in  this  duty,  will  appear  still  more 
clearly,  if  we  consider  in  what  man- 
ner our  minds  are  affected  in  the 
course  of  the  opposition,  which  they 
are  at  all  tiroes  required  to  make  to 
the  allurements  and  temptations  held 
out  to  them,  by  the  weaknesses,  the 
passions,  and  the  vices  of  others. 
This  opposition  neceasaiily  nourishes 
iA  our  hearts  a  TnoiaV  ptide  \  vcA  tNen 


resto,  in  a  great  degree^  vpon  w§dk  ■ 
feeling.  Tne  conacioamess  of  sc^»r 
riority  to  temptation,  of  superknty 
to  those  who  are  its  victims,  the  venr 
self-approbation  of  conscience,  tendi 
to  engender  such  a  pride.  And  onr 
▼ery  obedience  to  conscience,  that  re« 
gulating  principle  of  our  natuze,  does, 
in  a  state  merely  natural  and  moral, 
tend  to  raise  up  in  us  those  ieelings, 
which  hare  again  to  be  vanquished, 
and  cast  away,  before  our  h^irts  can 
be  said  to  be  properly  subjected  to 
religion. 

Thus  the  whole  of  onr  nature  seem 
to  combine  itself  in  streni;^,  to  make 
our  will  intractable  to  this  obedienoe. 
Yet  it  is  demonatrable,  that  whhoat 
such  obedienoe,  that  without  the  free, 
absolute,  and  most  humble  subminioEi 
of  our  wills  to  the  will  of  God,  we  are 
essentially  removed  ft'om  the  state  of 
relipous  affection  and  service. 

Upon  these  considerations,  we  may 
mark  out  different  gradations  in 
the  submission  of  our  own  to  the 
Divine  will.  In  the  first  place,  wei 
may  distinguish  the  withholding,  re- 
straining, and  suppressing,  in  our<« 
selves,  wose  strong  passions  whidi 
have  become  manifestly  adverse  to  his 
plainest  laws ;  in  which  self  is  plainly, 
explicitly,  and  consciously  opposed  to 
his  laws — the  case  in  whidi  our  know- 
ledge of  right  and  wron^  ia  most  cksr, 
and  our  resolution  of  right  accompa- 
nied with  the  most  direct  self-con- 
demnation, and  in  which,  neverthe* 
less,  from  our  corruption,  the  sutge> 
tion  of  our  will  to  that  of  God  is  mast 
difficult.  In  the  next  place,  we  may 
distinguish  that  opposition  of  oor 
own  to  the  Divine  will,  whidi  be- 
gins in  affectiona  in  themselves  gn^ 
clous,  good,  and  holy;  when  the 
strength  of  these  fedings  Is  in  oppo* 
sition  to  his  will ;  or  when  sudi  af- 
fectiona become  passionate  uid  exces- 
sive; or  when  tney  are  thwarted  bf 
ihe  appointments  of  the  natural  worn, 
and  lead  us  to  repine  tad  mnnnvr 
under  his  dispensations.  That  tem- 
per of  the  reli^ons  spirit,  which  is 
called  Resignation,  is  this  ohedicnoi 
in  those  circumstancea  in  whidi  God*! 
regulation  of  the  world  brings  somm 
and  disappointment  to  those  just  af- 
fections. The  submission  of  the  wiD 
in  such  cases  is  most  difficult,  not 
merdy  from  the  efEbrt  of  self-snljce* 
tion  which  it  implies,  bnt  even  hdffit 
that,  and  in  the  first  instance,  froo 
\2CA  ^\S&sq1\:^  v.here  is,  to  mast  Biidi> 
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in  dcailj  iHacttDing  thU  duty.    To  ordinarj  virtus  of  nica,  bow  imdl  of 

undcntmd  that  our  punoni  tie  to  the  conforming  of  the  will  of  tbdr 

ba  mbdued  to  the  divue  laws,  u  ob-  own  mindi  to  the  general  lawt  of  the 

vioni  to  every  mind.     But  it  would  univene,  procueds  directly  from  tlii« 

appear,  that  to  undentand  clearly  in  conitaDt  and  inexorable  necesiity. 
«ilut  decree  the  rxceu  and  vehemence        !□  tlic  tame  lisht  we  mujt  renn) 

of  OUT  anections  may  be  in  opposition  that  Etfadfaitandicvere  control  which 

to  hii  wiU,  and  mmt  be  subdued  un-  men  exereite  over  one  another ;  a  con* 

der  it,  ii  the  part  of  a  mind  which  tiol  which  appears  in  tlieir  opiniona 

baa  already  made  much  progress  in  and  manners,  in  their  laws  and  in  their 

religious  self-submiasion  or  obedience,  civil  ii^vernmeDts.  Inalloftheseways, 

Aaa  laM  stage  of  difficulty  in  the  is  the  individual  willsubjected  to  itnct 

nmB  duly,  stands  that  BubjeedDn  of  and  often  harsh  control ;  and  all  these 

the  soul  miich  is  required  when  the  ore  so  far  of  a  preparation  for  that 

mind,  conscious  of  iis  own  integrity  biKher  and  complete  subjectiou  which 

before  nen,  must  buinble  itself  and  religion  demana^.    They  are,  in  the 

acknowledge  its  own    unworthinesa  ordinary  iraperfect  slates  of  homan 

before  God>    And  this  ia,  of  all,  die  society,  i  substitute  for  that  tulqee- 

tnoat  difficult,  not  on  account  of  the  tion. 

ttcriflce  which  is  required  after  it  is         Another  form  of  the  same  control 

understood  to  be  due ;  but  on  account  which  is  exercised  by  human  beinu 

of  the  difficidty  which  the  self-willed  over  one  another,  is  that  to  which 

and  self-delightinf;  mind  has  to  eon-  every  one  is  subjected  by  his  births 

ceive  the  possibility  of  such  a  duty,  the  control  of  jiareatal  authority  over 

Now  this  appears  to  be  the  height  of  the  child — a  discipline  of  sut^eetira, 

the  religious  obedience  of  the  human  winch  must  in  like  manner  he  ae- 

will  toGod,  when  that  strength,  which  counted  a  preparation  for  ihotbidiett 

i*  allowed,  chemhed,  and  exalted  by  oubmission  of  which  we  have  w^km, 

all  other  intercourse,  and  which  is  and  which,  in  our  imperfect  state*  gf 

Gondnnned  only  in  the  intercourse  society,  is  one  of  its  caief  snbatitutH. 

between  the  spirit  and  its  Maker,  is  It  has  thispecnliar  to  itself,thatitlua 

^ven  np  altogether  from  the  softened  more  necemrily  a  moral  chvacter,  whI 

bad  humbled  heart,  which  acknow-  amoral  iofluence,  than  any  other  land 

ledxM  Itself  to  be  nothing,  and  God  of  human  authority  bv  which  the  pnda 

U  £«  all  in  all.  and  wildncss  of  the  individual  will  it 

-    It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  controlled.  In  thia  it  more  nearly  a|v 

tee,  that  as  in  this  submission  of  the  proachea  to  that  divine  authoritv  of 

htunui  to  the  Divine  will,  which  is  the  which  itmaybe  conceived  as  a  shsuow. 
tmmte  of  all  obedience,  lies  the  most        Now,  it  is  difficult  to  look  upon  the 

difficult  part  of  religion,  so  ilia  that  to  airayof  power  which  ia  thus  collected 

which  the  greatest  aid  is  prepared  in  against  the  individual  mind — agsJoM 

^  natural  constitution  of  the  world,  its  lawlessness  of  action,  its  headstrong 

And  mnch,  it  is  possible,  of  what  is  love  of  passion,  its  presumption  of  in- 

^t  to  appear  to  us  evil  in  the  natural  dependent  thought ;  and  to  conceive 

Invid,  u  to  be  explained,  or  at  least  its  at  the  same  time  that  total  sutQcction 

tuca  to  be  discovered,  in  its  efficiency  of  the  aame  mind  to  the  highest  law 

to  control  and  humble  ourwill,  and  to  and  will,  without  seeing  tlmiughout 

break  aiunder  its  strouK  altachroenta.  the  different  parts  of  one  same  sy»> 

^niot  heavy  necessity  which  lies  upon  tern —  asystcm,  of  which  it  is  theob- 

Ihe  whole  human  race,  to  carry  on  the  jeet  to  subdue  the  individual  will  of 

tupport  of  life  by  unceasing  toil,  and  man,  mediately  or  immediately,  to  thu 

wnich  gives  occnuon  for  so  much  of  will  of  God,  declaring  itself  cxprwly, 

the  most  melancbcdy  reflections  upon  or   manifested   in  universal   laws — a 

oureondition,  appears  to  beone  of  the  subjection  of  his  mind,  to  be  effecled 

Kreat  providons  mode  in  the  world,  alike  fur  his  own  and  the  common  weJ- 

lor  sobjiiRating  and  taming  down  the  fore.     Under  this  aspect,  those  ^rtt 

bold,  violent,  disordered,  and  lieen-  of  the  inttitutiou  of  his  life  poasesi 

tious  will  of  man ;   and  those  who  a  religious  and  moral  importance,  of 

have  examined  more  closely  the  con-  the  extent  of  whidi  we  are  not  alwaya 

nexion  of  the  moral  character  of  the  aware,  and  we  sec  s  direct  connexioD 

htunon  mind  with  the  contiooed  ha-  between  the  oppressive  harthncsa  even 

bita  and  course  of  the  lite  it  paiKi  with  which  theaeauthofilies  are  sonw- 

ibrou^,  are  aware  how  muck  of  the  timet  exaciwi  otei,  \^n,  vu^  '(Ml- 
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highest  welferii,  aganst  which  he  is 
himself  at  all  times  offending,  and  for 
which  so  many  and  so  powerful  pro- 
visions are  maclc^  independently  of  his 
own  intelligence  and  desire. 

Speaking  of  the  Christian  principles 
of  love  or  faith,  how  finely  does  Mr 
Aird  elevate  himself  almost  above  the 
ordinary  level  of  prose — yet  without 
becoming  too  poetical.  The  following 
passoge  is  Miltonic : — 

**  Like  the  up-tpringing  fire,  its  natire 
sphexe  ii  above.  Of  necessity  oft  mingled 
with  feelings  of  less  etlicreal  touch,  or  borne 
down  by  pasAior.s  dull  and  earthy,  its  vir- 
tue may  appear  doubtful  or  groMS  of  cle- 
ment ;  but  once  solemnly  ensl^ned  in  the 
soul,  like  the  Vestal  fires,  it  shall  never  be 
out,  but  shall  grow  from  point  to  point  in 
measures  ot  ascendancy ;  and,  in  the  dark- 
ness  of  that  midnight,  when  the  sound 
of  the  Brid^^om  cometh  on,  shall  it 
fill  with  odorous  light  the  lamps  of  the 
wise  virgins  that  haste  to  meet  him.  Har- 
rassed  by  sin  on  earth,  it  is  fear  of  oflTend- 
ing  (iod;  surrounded  by  apotutes,  it  is 
the  zeal  of  Abdiel ;  in  doubt,  it  is  prayer 
and  trust;  in  danger,  the  smile  of  a  happy 
alternative ;  it  watches  against  temptations 
to  sleep  and  indifference,  that  in  the  tem- 
ple it  may  be  reverence  and  attention  of 
spirit;  it  is  contemplation,  and  wonder, 
and  praise ;  and  faith  in  all  things,  to  read 
in  providences  and  on  the  nublime  monu- 
ments of  the  universe,  pledges  of  If  is  truth 
who  will  come  and  will  not  tarry,  i^^ainst 
whose  advent  ^^  all  creatures  sigh  to  be  re- 
newed.*' 

The  world,  and  the  circumsttnoca 
of  life  in  which  we  are  placed,  often 
lead  us  to  religious  belief;  they  am 
adapted  to  awaken  in  our  minds  im« 
pressions  of  the  goodness  and  power 
of  God ; — to  call  up  those  feelings  of 
the  heort  which  naturally  flow  to» 
wards  him,  so  that  such  situations 
eannot  be  said  to  require  the  exercise 
of  Faith.  They  may  seem  in  a  manner, 
and  for  a  time,  to  supersede  it;  so  too 
when  this  world  has  passed  away,  and 
that  which  we  now  only  know  of  by 
report,  shall  be  revealed  to  our  eyes, 
Faith  will  no  longer  have  a  place,  ami 
will  cease.  It  is  then  a  duty  peculiar 
to  that  condition  of  existence  in  which 
we  are  now  placed,  and  to  tliose  cir- 
cumstances of  our  condition  wliich 
are  adverse  to  our  religious  belief.  If 
we  inquire  what  there  is  in  our  pre- 
sent condition  that  is  thus  hostile  to 
our  religious  belief,  we  find  chiefly 
two  things ; — our  immersion  in  sense; 
iuad  tlie  difiicultics,  trials,  and  sor- 
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rows  of  this  world;  Both-  of  these  ap- 
pear to  require  and  to  try  the  prinei* 
])le  of  faith.  The  very  physical  ooq* 
(iition  of  our  existence,  that  is,  the 
Ftate  of  a  spirit  plunged  in  matter,  de- 
mands it.  For  deriving,  as  it  does, 
the  natural  knowledge  and  the  pies* 
sures  of  life  from  matter,  and  by  those 
senses  which  are  the  inlets  of  Knowr 
ledge,  looking  continually  on  mate- 
rial existence,  there  is  neeued  a  strong 
eflbrt  to  lift  it  out  of  this  scene  of 
things,  and  to  carry  it  over  into  tliat 
invisible  and  suiritual  world  which  is 
the  scene  of  toe  realities  of  religion. 
Faith  then  resists  the  natural  impre»- 
sions  that  are  made  by  the  worii  of 
natural  life — strengthening  and  exalt- 
ing the  mind  to  conceive  thst  which 
is  veiled  from  it  by  this  visible  beinj^ 
And  this  appears  to  be  the  first  greU 
conception  of  this  principle  whichhas 
been  cntertaine<l  of  it  by  devout  minds, 
that  it  has  a  power  of  pa&sing  out,  in 
thought  and  feeling,  from  present 
realities  into  that  which  is  future  and 
invisible.  Here  then  are»  in  the  first 
place,  the  natural  impediments  to  be* 
lief  overcome  by  faith.  These  an 
impediments  to  all  religion,  becaust 
thejr  hold  the  mind  altogether  in  t 
different  sphere  of  existence. 

In  the  second  place,  atul  of  similar 
effect,  are  the  sorrows  and  difficulticf 
of  this  life,  which  oppose  oar  rdigi* 
oua  belief,  not  altogether,  by  aliens* 
ting  the  spirit  from  such  thought  and 
knowledge,  but  in  particular  points, 
by  disinclining  us  to  believe,  or  by 
disabUng  us  to  understand,  eertui 
truths  of  the  dispensations  of  God  tD« 
wards  ourselves,  and  towards  maiN 
kind  at  large,  which  we  are  iBstroct* 
ed  and  commanded  to  receive.  A% 
for  instance,  under  severe  visitatioiii 
of  distress,  and  in  constematioii  u£ 
sudden  calamity,  in  the  overthrsw  tf 
our  hopes,  or  in  the  sweep  of  desob* 
tion  which  involves  large  portions  of 
our  fellow-creatures,  and  oundra 
among  them,  it  is  difficult  to  maintain 
an  assured  and  confiding  belief  of  the 
goodness  and  mercy  of  the  ever  watsb« 
ful  providence  of  God  over  bis  erea« 
tures.  In  all  these  cases,  we  under* 
{»tand,  under  the  name  of  Faith,  a 

Eower  in  the  mind  to  maintain  its 
clief,  in  spite  of  those  impediments, 
and  against  tliosc  assaults,  which  are 
most  capable  of  obstructing  the  luider- 
standing,  or  shaking  the  trust  of  weak 
humanity. 
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miut  now  draw  to  ».  concln-  receiTnl  tbrta  feeHi^  (laepir,  irHL  ■£- 

having,  perbipa,  entered   into  tenranla  wem  to  be  without  religion 

Uecuaiionii,  th&t,  to  ton  many  altugether,  end  will  put  ihrongti  iwU 

I,  may  icem  to  be  not  only  un-  luting  acMi'  ■  of  life,  which  aenii  u  if 

ting  in  themaelTci,  hot  on  buI>-  they  muat  iiive  that  ipirit  out  of  the 

rhich  they  are  unwilling  often  in iml  altogether.  Vetaherwanlaitwijl 

nder.    Be  it  lo.    Heoiien  of  a  appear  that  these  feelingt,  tbongh  long 

nt  character  will  not  be  want-  subdued  in  their  power,  hare  not  beeu 

id  to  thtm  we  recommend,  not  deAroyed  nor  corrupted.  Thej  will  rias 

•erration*,  but  tile  admirable  upagain,juBtaath«7were,udrMan)e 

M  which  haa  given  ihem  birth,  their  force. 

babits  of  actiai),  or  capacities  If  tbia  were  not  tme,  the  priiwiple 

r,  to  fit  a  intm  for  Heaven,  may  of  which  we  now  apealc  miiat  mudi 

il.  Air  Aird  ol)EerTe*,  from  the  sooner  become  extinct,  and  be  nnck 

Frindpk  aione  ;  yet  arc  nons  more  widely  aboliibrd,  from  their  eot»- 

de^ised,   however   different —  trol  of  humau  life,  than  they  tn.  For 

ra  the  aensibilitiet  of  bodily  bow  many  ore  there,  who  are  driven 

■anient,  tliat  make  agauiit  tin  ;  forth  from  the  ihelteredwoUin  which 

1  to  be  addressed,  not  only  for  they  first  received  these  aoly  lessoaa, 

iter  co-operation,  but  as  "  cau-  into  the  wild  scenea  of  a  liceudona 

tilebetler  motive,  and  iti  very  world?    Their  early  years  are  guarded 

nwth."  wiih  anxioua  care,  and  the  name  of 

1  thit  BT^ment  ii  foanded  the  ne-  G"**  "  )kiw&  on  the  innocent  heart  of 

of  naintainin;  a  vuible  church,  ">•  ch>^>  ^"^  •  talisman  that  U  to 

gadnniiBcofmskingit  national,  protectittbrougblife.  Frsyeriatau^l, 

N))  up  tbe  vrry  Rpirit  of  reliRion.  *«1  devout  fean  ars  inatilled.     llw 

Ktrr  that  nen  be  eoostraincd  by  names  of  good  and  evil  are  explained, 

lUe  ohligationa,  to  pay  homage  to  *Dd  the  love  and  wrath  of  Hun  wbo 

I,  even  St  tlie  risk  of  beiaghypo-  judgeiandrecompensntlicm,  iaihown 

than  tbai  it  ba  left  to  tbem  alto-  as  l^anging  over  the  whole  race  of  maa-> 

whether  or  not  tbey  will  maintain  kind.  With  thia  instruction  laid  up  in 

letuary.    Decency  is  the  parent  of  his  heart,  the  human  being  goes  forth 

rest  virtue.    If  the  externals  of  re-  into  the  varioui  and  perUona  worUL 

■re  Bot  kept  up,  there  ii  more  fear,  Hia  own  strong  paMioua  "hflj  be  selnd 

I  tbe  case  of  individual*  and  com.  upon  hr  the  examnles  which  the  nw 
Bt,  that  the  spirit  of  it  ihall  be  for- 
.     And  let  no  man  think,  tbst  a 

a  spirit,  can  eoi  ,  ... 

Ine  onltnarr  modes  and  seaaona 

^^  Eball  be  buried  auioiig  the  leoolketioie 

re  ii  great  wiadom  in  these  n-  of  its  hippy  and  inaocetit  yeere,   Ya^ 

,  and  they  evidently  eroanale  notwithwanding  tbe  refotoJOM  Triridi 

a  mind   liabitually   converaant  hia  spirit  luidergoet,  DOtwithMaoding 

'  ■    ;■  of  earth  tV     '     '         ''^  '  ' '  '    ' 


poMCM  hia  mind.  The  tie** 
was  given  to  hia  childhood 


e  tbingi 

In  all  Mr  Aird' 


itlutle*dtia  thecwruptionhe  bdwld^  and  ihedeap- 

Urd't  medi>  er  taint  of  his  own  acta,  ^at  early  pa»< 

1^  the  present  speaks  of  the  fu-  senioB  of  hia  anil  will  icmsln  lotv  uiw 

Indeed,  if  we  do  not  thus  aU  dcatroje^  and  will  be  tbe  flwinAtiac 

kwit  beyond  the  limita  of  time,  upon  which,  at  aome  lata  period  of  hh 

poor  wotda  are  well-being,  oi  life,  religion  shall  again  be  built  up. 

c,  or  huipincsa,  oe  virtue,  or  If  thia  wen  not  true,  it  wonl4  seem 

Ity,  or  religion.    In  all  onr  ef-  that  itainfloencemuat  be  greatly  abated. 

»  be  as  Goil  would  wiah  hia  Nay,  it  ia  probable,  that  while  it  aeenw 

rea  to  be,  bow  arc  wc  helped  silent,  uhI  while  tliere  ia  no  explicit 

I  own  invisible  hand !  refetence  in  the  thoughia  to  ita  prisa 

nay  be  observnl,  aa  remarlublo  ciplei  or  ita  lanctiona,  it  doea  still  ex* 

giouB  feeling,  that,  when  once  it  ercise  a  strong  and  nnpereeived  control, 

itered  deeply  into  the  mind,  it  restraining  many  exceMca  of  pawoa, 

attain  many  thing*  in  ordinary  and  exereisiiig  over  the  mind  a  force 

Ivt  would  aeuin   to  deatroy  it,  of  prohibition  and  command,  which  it 

vhicb    yet   do   not  deitrov  it.  obeys,  while  it  doea  nut  uodantand 

■Bindi  which  in  early  year*  nave  tbcaoarottfnmwhiAitpnMMtb.  lUt 


giTet  UB  a  very  afiecCfaag  view  of  the 
power  which  is  neld  oyer  the  whole 
future  destiny  of  the  human  being,  by 
those  into  whose  hands  the  sacred 
'.•charge  of  its  earliest  years  of  life  is 
committed. 

Similar  to  this  power  of  religious 
restraint,  to  remain  unextinct,  under 
circumstances  in  which  it  has  no  place 
to  act,  and  which  seem  most  fatal  to 
it,  is  what  we  may  obserreof  thesame 
-principle  even  in  ordinary  life.  For 
when  we  consider  what  the  life  of  man 
inust  be,  how  much  occupied  in  toils^ 
in  studious  cares,  and  exertion  for  pro- 
•Tiding  against  its  ordinary  exigencies^ 
we  perceive  well,  that  the  mind  must, 
dunnff  the  greater  portion  of  its  earth- 
ly existence,  be  withheld  from  the 
tooughts  of  religion  ;  that  it  must 
keep  ^ese  feelings  to  return  to^  when 
-oceaaion  requires  or  offers ;  but  that 
they  can  by  no  means,  to  the  greater 
part  of  men,  be  the  continual  food  of 
the  mind.  Thus  we  may  conceive  of 
those  whose  lot  is  ordinary  labour^ 
that  while  they  are  engaged  in  the  se- 
▼ere  exertion  by  which  they  contend 
^«gainst  ordinary  necessity,  their  mind 
inoat  be  intent  on  the  objects  with 
which  it  is  immediatelv  conversant. 
It  must  be  possessed  witn  desires  and 
cares,  having  their  termination  in  the 
next  moment ;  and  thosegreat  thoughts, 
whidi  are  the  support  of  life,  must 
for  a  season  be  laid  aside.  But  to  those 
on  that  account,  the  more  certainly, 
at  die  stated  times,  and  on  the  80« 
lemn  occasions,  to  which  they  belong, 
do  they  return  with  their  accustomed 
ffjll  and  unbroken  force.  Their  piety, 
therefore,  does  not  waver  as  in  thoeedis- 
engaged  and  speculative  minds  in  the 
continual  fluctuation  of  their  thoughts. 
-Strong  and  fixed,  though  not  always 
present^  it  rises  up  at  the  occasion  of 
need,  either  for  ttie  due  repetition  of 
consecrated  observances,  or  for  admo* 
nition  and  direction  in  the  exigences 
of  life,  or  consolation  in  distress.  To 
them  their  lot  is  consistently  fnuned ; 
•ad  if  less  can  be  yielded  by  their  spi* 
<iCSp  loaded  more  heavily  with  the  bur* 


den  of  mortality,  lesa,  we  may  believe, 
is  required, — and  less  also,  we  tee  cer- 
tainly, is  sufficient  for  maintaining  in 
them  their  regular  piety.  But  let  us 
conclude  with  Mr  Aird  s  own  betnti-i 
fill  words  :— 

"  'Tis  well  to  exercise  our  lofty 
wiU ; — ^but  what  must  become  of  oor 
usual  states  of  mind  and  less  happy 
hours,  beset  by  low  wants  and  vus 
passions  ?  We  may  walk  forth  with 
the  beauty  of  earth  beneath  our  ieeC, 
and  the  star  of  heaven  in  our  eye; 
and  our  souls  consent  to  the  lovdinen 
of  organized  nature ;  and  our  hesiti 
overflow  with  silent  worship  of  die 
Great  Author ;  but  this  is  not  enon^ 
—and  there  is  neither  power  of  & 
struction,  nor  example,  nor  hope,  nor 
fear,  sufficient,  in  sudi  exercises  of 
moral  intellect,  to  raise  the  prostrste 
world  from  its  debased  conditions. 
There  is  a  better  calculation  in  Chris* 
tianity  for  poor  man,  above  the  pity 
or  contempt  of  vain  intellects,  or  tlie 
generous  efibrts  of  the  more  truly  wise, 
it  waits  for  no  conditions  of  wisdooi 
or  greatness.  It  takes  not  die  bold 
speculator  on  the  heists  of  natond 
religion  first  by  the  hand,  nor  hsils 
)iim  the  greatest  fisvourite  of  Heaven. 
It  defies  his  calculations  of  merit.  It 
oversteps  the  control  of  drcumstanoes. 
The  dun^n  and  the  laxar-houae,iaid 
the  purlieus  of  lowest  humanly  it 
searcnes  for  the  contrite  heart;  and 
raises  it  to  a  higher  gratitude  thaa  of 
natural  religion,  and  die  capacity  of  a 
neater  moral  worth.  A  rainbow  on 
the  dim  tears  of  the  penitent,  and  ai 
immortal  hope  in  his  neart  ;--lie  rises 
above  the  anxieties  of  low  care  and  hii 
former  sins,  a  new  man,  more  snUfme^ 
in  his  change,  than  Brutua  of  old 
when  he  threw  aside  hia  idiocy  and 
disenthralled  Rome.  It  ia  the  ie« 
demption  of  those  who  can  least  h^ 
themselves ;  of  the  most  deniaed  sou 
from  the  meanest  pollution;  and 
stripping  it  of  its  vile  acoompamment^ 
it  purifies  it  more  and  moie,  and  st 
last  places  it  in  the  bright  jeweUery  of 
the  sainted  heavens." 
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&ITTIRS  FROM  THS  PSKlMfULA. 

No.  I. — The  Battle  op  Barossa. 
eutenant  Spencer  Moggridf^e  to  his  Aunt  fdn  Dorothea  Moggridg9. 


ItU  de  Leon,  I2th  May,  181 1. 
fegrttdas,  my  dear  aunt,  a  thou- 
lianks  for  your  kind  present. 
box  and  hamper  arrived  safe 
ill  the  perils  of  the  sea.  No- 
soold  be  more  acceptable  than 
mtents.  Flannels,  chcese>  shirts^ 
stockings,  nightcaps,  and  por- 
oup,  all  excellent,  and  I  started 
late  short,  but  sharp  campaign, 
rovided  both  for  famine  and  fa- 
The  issue  of  our  wildgoose  ex- 
rn  you  of  course  know ;  but  do 
alarmed,  I  beseech  you,  at  see- 
r  name  among  the  wounded.  A 
icratch,  a  flesh  wound,  a  hole 
through  my  thigh  as  neatly  aa 
ylifle  could  have  done  it  with 
et.  My  spirits,  you  see,  are 
md  you  may  believe  me,  when 
"e  you,  that  my  vital  functions 
ite  as  lively  as  ever.  I  have  got 
)  my  own  comfortable  barrack- 
furnished  with  all  the  appliances 
the  genius  of  a  regimental  car- 
can  supply.  A  stretcher  bed, 
mg  by  a  gossamer  net,  to  ex- 
hoae  enemies  to  English  happi- 
the  musquitos, — a  table,  two 
and  a  wash-hand  stand,  (to  say 
g  of  the  more  contingent  enjoy- 
)f  a  glazed  window  and  a  floor 
form  altogether  a  constellation 
nry^  beyond  which  the  imagi- 
of  the  most  epicurean  cam- 
r  never  ventured  to  soar. 
)ther  respects,  too,  I  have  no 
to  complain.  Three  doctors  to 
me,  and  the  society  of  my  bro- 
ficers,  who  make  my  sick-bed 
ranging  place,  and  come  run- 
I  me  with  all  the  news  which 
igination  of  idle  men  can  either 
or  set  afloat.  Do  not  be  angry, 
tr  aunt,  when  I  confess,  that 
with  you  at  Beaumont  I^ge, 
aon  whether  I  could  be  happier 
e  comfortable. 

ing  thus  set  your  fears  at  rest, 
ss  the  doctors  were  not  at  first 
Lt  some  serious  apprehensions 
ny  wound.  How  the  ball,  ta- 
le  direction  it  did,  managed  to 
[ear  both  of  the  great  Femoral 
and  the  bone,  is  what  none  of 


them  can  explain  at  this  moment. 
The  course  of  the  probe  would  prove 
to  surgical  demonstration  that  the  ar- 
tery must  have  been  divided  by  the 
passage  of  the  bullet.  The  fact  of  my 
existence  proves  at  least  as  incontesta^ 
bly  that  it  was  not  so,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable a  great  deal  might  be  said  on 
both  sides.  It  was  still  to  be  feared, 
however,  that,  in  the  extensive  sup- 
puration which  is  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  a  gunshot  wound,  the  ar- 
tery might  give  way,  in  which  case  I 
should  inevitably  have  bled  to  dsadh 
before  medical  assistance,  near  as  it  is^ 
could  have  been  procured.  This,  ait 
jrou  may  suppose,  was  no  very  sooth- 
ing intelligence  to  the  patient;  but^ 
mdcing  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain,  I 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  evil  prognos- 
tics, eat,  drank,  and  slept  as  well  aa  I- 
could,  made  jokes  of  my  own,  and 
laughed  at  those  of  others ;  my  Fe- 
moral artery  obligingly  belied  tKe  do&« 
tors'  fears,  and  weathered  the  storm, 
and  here  I  am  pronounced  on  all  handa 
to  be  oat  of  danger,  and  fast  approach* 
ing  to  convalescence.  But  somewhat 
too  much  of  this. 

You  are  distinguished,  I  know,  my. 
dear  aunt,  by  a  certain  genius  for  war, 
— ^ penchant  for  the  "  art  miliittire" 
—a  sort  of  abstract  and  refined  love  of 
hostilities, — an  innocent,  but  inherent 
oombativeness  and  appetite  for  the  de« 
tails  of  slaughter,  wnich  contribute, 
with  other  good  qualities  too  nume- 
rous to  mention,  to  render  you  what 
you  are,  a  most  amiable  and  delight- 
ful person.  Your  Bohea  never  tastes 
so  aelightfully  as  when  seasoned  by 
an  account  of  a  battle— the  bloodier 
the  better.  A  skirmish,  or  an  afikir  of 
posts,  always  leads  to  a  second  cup,  so 
does  a  mutiny  or  a  retreat.  The  cap- 
ture of  a  fort,  or  a  charge  of  cavalry, 
never  fails  to  induce  a  third ;  but  give 
you  a  general  engagement,  or  the 
storm  and  sack  of  a  city,  and  you  ab- 
solutely drain  the  pot.  It  would  be 
unkind,  ungrateful  in  me  not  to  con- 
tribute all  in  my  power  to  the  gratifi- 
cation of  this  preaominant  pecuUaritj 
of  taste.    To  the  talent  of  tbree^^or 
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c  v<*n  fcur  sliceto  of  foolscap,  I  beg  you 
will  at  all  times  comniaml  me ;  tiicl  I 
shall  now  procceil  to  give  you  within 
that  compass,  if  possible,  a  narrative 
of  the  battle  of  Barossa,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  to  it,  in  so  far 
as  they  happen  to  have  fallen  within 
the  s|)here  of  my  personal  observation. 
■  Cadii,  my  good  aunt,  you  know, 
(or,  if  not,  you  may  know  it  cither  by 
reading  this  letter,  or  consulting  one 
of  Arrowsmith's  maps,)  is  situated  nt 
the  extremity  of  a  long  and  narrow 
isthmus,  at  one  place  only  a  few  yards 
wide,  which  stretches  from  the  Isla  de 
I^eon  towards  the  mainland,  thus  form- 
ing a  large  and  capacious  basin,  or 
harbour.     Across  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  isthmus  a  canal  has  been  cut, 
which  is  crossed  only  by  a  drawbridge, 
and  can  be  inundated  at    pleasure. 
Since  the  arrival  of  the  English,  it  has 
been  fortified  on  the  land  side  by  a  se- 
ries of  batteries  and  redoubts,  so  strong 
and  numerous,  that  the  hair  of  the 
Tfry  bravest  man  might  excusably 
bristle  up  at  the  bare  idea  of  storm- 
ing them.    If  the  besiegers  have  not 
the  command  at  sea,  Cadiz  can  only 
be  approached  through  the  Isla  dc 
Leon,  which  is  a  triangular  shaped 
island,  about  five  milts  long.    The 
Isla  is  only  separated  from  the  main- 
land by  a  river,  called  the  Santi  Petri, 
which,  though  not  broader  at  the  point 
of  its  confluence  with  the  sea  than  the 
Thames  at  Richmond,  is  considerably 
enlarged  as  you  recede  from  it,  and 
varies  from  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  in 
breadth.  The  Isla  is  naturally  strong, 
and  all  that  art  can  du  to  add  to  its 
capacities  of  defence,  has  been  done 
by  the  English.  The  heights  literally 
bristle  with  forts;  and  the  march  of  the 
enemy,  supposing  them  to  pass  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Santi  Petri,  wnich  is  the 
only  practicable  point,  would  be  expo- 
sed, every  yard  of  the  way  to  Cadiz  ( 1 9 
miles),  to  such  a  fire,  as  I  imagine  few 
troops  could  stand,  and  still  fewer  sur- 
vive, if  they  did  so.     As  it  is  certain 
that  the  Isla  must  be  the  first  object 
of  the  attack,  in  case  the  French  mean 
seriously  to  at  tern]  )t  the  reduction  of 
Cadiz,  and  therefore  constitutes  the 
post  of  honour  and  of  danger,  its  de- 
fence has  hern  ce<Ud  to  the  English 
by  their  obliging  allies.    The  Spanish 
troops  form  tlie  more  immediate  gar- 
rison of  Cadiz,  and  are  stationed  w^ithin 
its  Willis. 

Bcfcrc  the  late  events,  the  I.cagi'.er 
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of  Cadia,  and  the  Isla  de  I^oon,  had 
continued  nearly  a  year  without  any 
active  operations  having  been  attempt- 
ed on  either  side.    The  French,  it  is 
true,  had  constructed  huge  mortars  for 
the  purpose  of  bombarding  Cadii  across 
the  bay,  a  distance  of  three  miles,  and 
had  brought  them  recendv  into  play, 
but  with  very  trifling  efiect.    A  few 
shells,  indeed — and  but  a  few — ^reach- 
ed their  destination,  and  produced  at 
^irst  some  terror  and  consternation 
among  the  inhabitants.     In  geuenl, 
they  either  exploded  in  the  air,  or  fell 
harmlessly  into  the  bay.  These  shcllu, 
of  which  I  have  seen  several,  are  cer- 
tainly most  formidable-looking  in- 
struments of  war.    I  cannot  give  you 
a  better  idea  of  their  size  than  by  tell- 
ing you  they  are  quite  as  large  as  the 
twenty-four  inch  globes  that  stand  in 
the  Library.    One  of  them  fell  into  a 
coffeehouse,  to  the  sore  discomfitore 
of  certain  "  potent,  grave,  and  reve* 
rend    seniors,"    who    were    regaling 
themselves  with  iced  punch  and  le- 
mona(!e.     Another  dropjHxl  through 
the  roof  of  a  church  in  service- time. 
It  is  needless  to  say  the  congregation 
dispersed    without    waiting    for  the 
blessing.    It  was  a  favourite  amuse- 
ment of  the  English  ofliccrs  to  ride 
down  to  the  beach  and   watch  the 
flight  of  these  stupendous  mipsOes,  as, 
like  the  rocs  one  reads  of  in  the  Arabi- 
an Nights,  they  winged  on  high  their 
way  towards  the  city.     There  was 
certainly  something  sublime  in  the 
spectacle,  whether  intrinsically  or  by 
association,  I  am  not  inctaphysidaa 
enough  to  know.    Of  this  I  am  sure, 
they  have  for  ever  spoilt  my  relish  for 
the  Vauxhall  flre- works.  When  shall 
I  delight  again  in  a  squib  or  a  rocket  .^ 
A  sentinel  was  placed  on  a  steeple  io 
give  notice  to  tne  inhabitants  when- 
ever one  of  these  mortars  was  dischar- 
ged.   At  first  these  intimations  occa- 
sioned some  bustle    and  uneasiness 
among  this  idle  and  indolent  race,  bat 
froouent  impunity  soon  made  item 
be  disregarded,  and  nobody  slept  a  hit 
the  less  soundly  for  the  chance  of  one 
of  these  unwelcome  intruders  inter- 
rupting his  domestic  privacy. 

"  Such,"  (I  know  you  would  here 
evangclicnlly  observe,)  "  is  the  fete 
of  all  warnings  to  vain  and  unregene- 
rate  man.  Are  we  not  all  joumeyin;:.'' 
you  go  on  to  say,  **  through  the  val- 
ley of  the  Kh«adow  of  death  ?  Are  there 
not  shot  and  shells  continuallv  hurft- 
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all  tidts  of  us,  pitfalls  at  our 
dnisuiipeiided  by  an  invisible 
rtflr  our  neadsj  ana  ready  every 
fcltofalTand  crush  us?  Are  we 
Mftantly  assailed  by  diebatte* 
the  senses?  Is  not  the  devil's 
ifmtinually  at  work?  Do  we 
)  in  the  constant  disregard  of 
|i  more  loud  and  impressive 
ran  an  angel's  voice  sounding 
I  eternal  trumpet  in  the  sky  ? 
e  your  truly  pious  and  appro- 
cmarks^  I  most  cordially  agree* 
Bdr  of  bombardment,  however, 
ve  child's-pky. '  A  few  down 
a  feent  from  a  distance  of  three 
xmld  never  force  Cadia  to  capi- 
and  Victor  is  no  better  than  a 
poop,  if  he  thought  they  would, 
mquests  are  not  to  be  effected 
days  by  scaring  a  few  old  wo- 
ld children.  But  except  this 
e  capture  of  Fort  Matagorda, 
lich  did  literally  nothing.  The 
By  too,  were  infinitely  too  well* 
»  put  their  assailants  to  shame 
exuberant  display  of  seal  and 
r*  Their  courage,  though  vocir 
BDongh,  did  bv  no  means  sedc 

ilsuf  in  any  deeds  of  valorous 
raie  enterprise.  This  polite  and 
ioiis  mode  of  warfare,  however, 
I TOU  may  suppose,  by  no  means 
lb  to  Genml  Graham.  He 
rvad  in  Mantua  during  the  cele- 
■iege,  where  matters  were  not 
ifattUttrly  conducted.  In  vain 
t  endeavour  to  infuse  a  little 
igpat  and  spirit  into  the  coun- 
our  Spanish  allies.  He  appear- 
in  a  subordinate  character,  and 
doe  and  opinion  were  slighted 
er-ruled.  The  English  troops 
laoed,  it  is  true,  under  his  ex- 
I  command;  but  he  held  no 
h  commission,  and  not  a  soldier 
nation  acknowledged  hisautho- 
li  is  known  also  that  his  express 
itkms  from  the  British  Govem- 
ffite  merely  to  cusist  and  co'-of^* 
iih  the  Spanish  general  in  com- 

wfaoever  he  might  be.  The 
h  troops  were  too  few  to  eflfect 
Dg  by  themselves,  and  we  had 
he  mortification  of  seeing  his 
thwarted  and  counteracted  by 
iptiUe  dastards  on  whom  he 
MB  iivjudiciously  made  to  de- 
In  short,  General  Graham  was 
l^sh  bull-dog  of  the  true  breed, 
le  Conde  de  Jla  Pena  the  d^ 
tied  to  his  tail^  Of  whicb^  in 
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spite  of  all  his  growling,  he  cooid  not 
get  rid.  The  junction  oi  ai^ch  mea 
was  like  .uniting  a  living  man  to  *; 
dead  one. 

It  waa  known  that  the  besieging 
army  .had  recently  been  very'  consi- 
derably  weakwed  by  krpe  drafts  of 
men,  which  had  been  withdrawn  in 
order  to  supply  the  more  pressing  exi- 
fijendes  of  the  servicQ.in  Fortuga  an^ 
the  west  of  Spain.    Of  this  we  ha^ 
soon  reason  to  believe  the  allies  In* 
toided  to  take  advantage.    Some  pro-i 
ject  was  evidently  a-foot.  There  werQ 
meedpgs  ,of  the.  Reg^cy,  and  coun-n 
dls  of  Ui'e  generals ;  reviews  and  in« 
spectionB  of  troops ;  and  the  garrison 
received  oirden  to  hold  themselves  at 
all  times  ready  to  msrch  at  a  ino^ 
ment's  warning,     y^eeks/  however^ 
passed  away  without  any  remarkable 
occurrenoe,  and  the  symptoms  of  ac* 
tivity  which  had  excited  our  ^Qcula* 
tkm,  onee  more  subbed  into  a  calm* 
Hiia  was  in  January ;  the  Kalends  o^ 
February,  were  still  as  the  gr^ve,  bi|| 
the  Idea  brought  with  than  a  renewal 
of  bustle'  and  animation.    Portents  of 
enteruriae  were  again. visible.  .Theif 
was  snipping  of.  nav/il  stprps,  and  pre- 
paration of  ships  ioa  sea;  and  modi 
cantcriqff  of  aides-de-camp  imd  gd- 
loping  gf  orderly  dragoons,  while  thf 
roads  w^re  almost,  quite  jmnaasable 
by  the  dust  of  comynissarica  mulei^ 
Of  all  this,  weregimental  o0Qera  were^ 
of  cQunr,  only  passive  and  ignorant 
spectators ;  but  I  believe  every  oneof 
the  brigade  had  formed  some  pecnliair 
theory  to  account  for  the  phenomena. 
Some  said  the  English  were  about  te 
evacuate  Cadis  andpoiathe  Viacoant  j 
others  spoke  knowingly  of  a  genctif 
aortic ;  others  .  still  of  a  diversion  ii 
Catalonia,  or  a  descent  on  the  French 
coast  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  shor^ 
we  were  idle  and  curious ;  and  surelyp 
if  curiosi^  be  justifiable  at  all,  it  vrsa  a^ 
in  a.ov^e  m  which  our  lives  siid  limba 
were  pretty  certain  to  be  jeopardied. 
But  our  stru^les  to  burst  ine  eei?ei< 
ments  of.  our  ignorance  woe  yain.    I 
tried  to  ^extract  knowledge. fimo.aU 
my  friends  on;  the  atafi'^  but  wfUioiit 
aueoess.  The  Adjutant-General  kneir 
nothingrrthe  Quartermaster-Ge^cKa) 
would  tell  nothing— the  Military  Son 
cretary  waa  not  at  liberty,  to  iiMitkmi 
— the  Brigade-Mnjor  waa  quite  ift  the 
.daric— rthe   Commiasary-General  pot 
his  finger  to  his  noae,  m  aaoned  me 
Mnm  was  ine  wprir-and  the.  y«r| 
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Aide-de-camp  had  the  impertinence 
to  look  with  an  air  of  compassionate 
aagacity  as  he  evaded  my  question  by 
riding  off.  Time,  however,  the  great 
solver  of  all  doubts  and  difficulties,  at 
length  solved  ours.  We  were  seated 
one  evening  at  the  mesa-table  in  the 
barracks  on  the  Gallineros  Heights, 
when  the  orderly-sergeants  entered  in 
a  body,  and  present^  each  to  his  of- 
ficer the  copy  of  an  order  just  issued 
from  head-quarters.  By  this  we  wore 
directed  to  march  for  Cadiz  at  eleven 
o'clock  of  the  same  night ;  and  imme- 
diately on  reaching  that  city,  to  em« 
baf  k  on  board  certain  vessels  provided 
for  our  reception  in  the  narbour. 
These  orders  occasioned  a  speedy  ter- 
minatbn  to  the  convivial  enjovments 
of  the  mess-table.  We  had  all  consi« 
derable  preparations  to  make  during 
the  few  hours  that  remained  to  us ; 
and  the  business  of  packing  and  ar- 
rangement admitted  of  no  delay.  Ha- 
ving drank,  therefore,  one  conduding 
bumper  to  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise, we  separated  with  hearts  full  of 
"  hopes,  and  fears  that  kindle  hope," 
to  make  sudi  provision  as  our  means 
mfibrded  for  the  contingencies  of  the 
approaching  crisis. 

''  The  dnun  beat  at  dead  of  night," 
and  the  regiment  assembled  at  its  call. 
The  night  was  one  of  the  deepest 
darkness  I  ever  remember :  not  a  sen- 
tinel star  in  the  heavens,  and  the  moon 
absent  withont  leave.    The  men  were 
counted  by  the  touch,  for  sight  at  a 
foot's  distance  was  impossible.    Our 
spirits  were  high,  but  our  departure 
was  not  unaccompanied  by  the  voice 
of  lamentation.    The  women  were  to 
remain,  and  the  wind  that  followed  us 
on  our  march  came  onwards  loaded 
with  the  wailing  of  sorrowful  and  lo- 
ving hearts,    "nie  road  to  Cadiz  is 
over  deep  sand,  and  we  were  occasion- 
ally wet  by  the  spray  of  the  waves, 
which  broke  on  both  sides  of  us.    It 
was  two  in  the  morning  before  we 
reached  the  point  of  embarkation.  The 
boats  of  the  souadron  were  waiting  to 
convey  us  on  tx>ard,  and  in  an  hour  I 
found  myself  safely  housed  in  the 
Rialto  transport.  The  morning  dawn- 
ed stormily,  and  the  wind  increased 
to  a  strong  gale,  which  prevented  the 
•ailing  of  the  fleet    During  the  day 
we  lay  at  anchor,  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  exchanging  the  monotony  of  ship- 
board for  the  enjoyments  of  the  shore. 
^Ve  breakfastetl  and  dined  in  Cadiz ; 
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but  we  re-embarked  befine  suniec, 
and  about  dght  o'dock  the  fleet  wei^ 
ed  anchor  and  stood  to  aea.  The  m^ 
was,  in  all  respects,  a  contrast  to  the 
preceding  one.  The  moon  and  stais 
were  abroad  in  all  their  beauty,  and 
not  a  cloud  was  in  the  sky.  The  gale  had 
subsided  to  a  pleasant  oreeie,  and  we 
ran  before  it  on  our  course  smoothly 
and  rapidly.  It  was  now  only  that  we 
acquired  any  certain  knowleoffe  of  oar 
destination,  and  were  enabled  to  com- 
prehend the  general  scope  of  the  prp- 
lect,  in  the  execution  of  which  our 
lives  were  to  be  perilled.  The  miim- 
ter  details,  and  the  exact  plan  of  oa* 
operation  agreed  on  by  the  senerals,  of 
course  we  did  not  knovr  ;  but  it  may 
be  as  wdl  to  take  advantage  here  oif 
my  subsecjuent  knowledge*  and  give 
you  a  sucanct  account  of  the  scheme 
of  operation  intended  by  the  allies. 

Victor's  army,  I  have  already  ia* 
formed  yon,  had  been  conaideTaUy 
weakened  by  large  drafts,  whidi  die 
necessities  of  the  war  in  the  Nohk 
rendered  necessary  to  be  withdrawn. 
This,  therefore,  was  considered  by  the 
allies  as  a  favourable  moment  of  at- 
tack.   General  Sebastiani  commanded 
a  considerable  army  at  Seville,  which 
having  no  enemy  to  oppoae,  m^t 
be  considered  as  a  disposable  force, 
and  employed  to  remforoe  the  «ifee- 
bled  army  of  Oulii.    It  was  judge! 
prudent  to  antidpate  this  oontingeney, 
and,  by  a  simultaneous  attadc  from 
difierent  points,  to  drive  the  enoDT 
irom  his  lines,  and  raise  the  skge. 
The  command  of  the  force  destined  for 
this  service  was  bestowed  on  the  Connie 
de  la  Pena.    The  plan  of  attack  w» 
arranged  as  follows : — One  body  of  tbr 
Spanish   troops  was   to   cross  at  St 
Hoques,  and    advancing    from  thtt 
point,  to  attack  the  enemy  in  rear  of 
their  lines,  along  the  banks  of  the 
Santi  Petri,  and  to  effect  a  junction 
with  another  force,  whidi,  under  the 
command  of  General  Lvdiiabd,  wen 
to  cross  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
thus  lay  open  a  communication  with 
the  Isla  de  Leon  and  Cadis.    The 
main  body  of  the  Spanish  army,  under 
La  Pena,  and   the  English,  under 
General  Graham,  were  to  land,  if  poi- 
sible,  at  Tariffk,  and  after  eSbCdag  • 
junction  with  Lardisabd,  eo-openle 
with  them  in  the  simultaneous  sttick 
which  was  contemplated.    Sudi  vw 
the  object  of  our  expedition. 
The  wind,  as  I  already  told  yoa» 


hvmnbljr,  and  the  night  wu  then,  notwithaUudioK  the  cunent  in 

ind  we  icudded  itekdily  along,  our  ftTonr,  we  made  little  way.  I  be> 

rate  of  tai  knots.  We  expected  Uere,  it  had  been  In  contemplation  bj 

I  be  one  night  on  board,  and  I  General  Graham  to  land  at  TariSk  ; 

ought  no  bedding  with  me ;  ao,  but  the  wind,  which  was  greduall  j 

draught  of  poiter,  and  a  sup-  increaaing,  and  the  roughness  of  the 

vlt  jnnk,   1  returned  to  the  sea,   made   thia   impracticable.     We 

to  pan  the  night  there.    We  tbmfote  held  on  in  our  courte,  and 

i  the  deck  for  several  boura,  en-  in  the  morning  cut  anchor  in  the  Bay 

in  conversation  on  the  enter-  of  Gibraltar,  nearly  opposite  to  Alge- 

0  which  we  were  about  to  en-  aina.  General  Graham  went  on  shore 

1  ita  probable  success,  or  b^ui-  at  the  Rock,  and  had  an  interriew 
aw  with  a  tagu,  and  listening  with  General  Campbell,  the  GoTemor. 
ung  of  the  aailon,  collected  in  When  he  returned,  the  debarkatioa 

fiiT  a  similar  purpose  to  our  was  ordered  to  take  place  immediate- 

But  a  difierent  train  of  feeling  ly-     It  was  thought  advisable,  how- 

on  excited  by  a  spot  which  we  ever,  that  the  men  should  dine  befiare 

ut  approaching.     Cape  Trafal-  landing,  and  in  consequence  the  day 

la  visible  a-head.     There  did  was  nearly  spent  before  we  found  onra 

Kid  of  my  countrynien  selves  in  inarching  order  on  the  shore. 

la  multitudlnoui  sea incamsdine,  "^^^  conuniisoriot  storesandthe  artil- 

nake  that  greeii  one  red."  ler;  were  directed  to  proceed  bj  sea  to 

a  hm,  cape,  or  promontory  that  J"^^' "'  "^<=''  P?'"'  ^^^7  *"*  •B^" 

letmyeyerbutiioodtheet^al,  toj^n."'-    By  this  anangement  our 

I.  sUent,  witness  of  my  country's  "^""^  w.re  connderably  accelei*. 

They  had  bchdd  ie  melir  «d,  for  the  roads  were  so  bad  as  to  bo 

■Engliidburninitsunquench-  "liriott  mipassable  for  guns, 
rightness,  in  the  dark  tour  of        ?^!.°^'>^'"''?Sue'ndah^f, 

iTie  aasociations  in  short  cou  ""^  bivmuidted  for  the  night.     Tha 

I  with   the   scene   around   me"  ''■?  }^  '^^   ^^'^f-   H   towards 

not  but  enter  deeply  into  my  evening  set  m  with  heavy  rain.  Desb- 

Adieu  at  once  to  all  timidity  ""f • "  "*  ^.^'  of  ■U  oamp-equii«ge 

pprehenrion.     The  high  diid(4  ""^  '^  equipmenU  of  more  pracbsed 

vocation  rose  before  me,  and  I  campaigners  youmajbeheve^mydew 

solemn  pride  that  I  too  was  ""it    our  rituation,  exposed  .s  w« 

to  enjoy  fhe  privilege  of  peril-  ",*«  "■  ■"  tlw  elements,  woa  not  verj 

-      1^  limb  in  tlic  cause  of  «.y  P'^"';      .         ..        ^ 

a  attesting  my  allachmiiit         T'^'l^P  '?"f?i"S!'"  V*"^ 

Scoutpouringof  myblood.  r'^'''?T''~i5 7ff *!  "H"  I*" 

.  niRht  had  k-oome  chilly,  the  ^^  transports hadamved  theday 

eD  fist,  and  my  brother  officers  ^"=-     Hefe  the  final  arrangemenia 

etired  to  rest.     I  mounled  lite  J?'  ""'  operations  were  concluded  by 

lb   into   the   main  toi>     wlicre  ""ham  and  La  Pena.     The  Frendi 

«d   comfortably    in    iny    beat-  i^.  '  K"^"  *?  ^^"'  *  town  dis. 

I  Uy  down  to  enjoy  ""'.  ''"' »/=7  'f^**;  ">^  "  ^aaas 

.      '        ,         .        '  Viejas,  both  of  which  place*,  in  order 

harYe.tcfa.im.tc);e.  to  prevent  inteUigencc  of  our  approach 

«od.and.leep>onh,sownl,e.r.,  ^^t^^  ^^^^^  B,  j^^^^  yV^^^  j^ 

;  on  the  varying  eccnc  through  was  deemed  necessary    to    Kurpriae. 

I  I  was  carried,  till  tbe  mntt^rial  With  this  view,  every  precaution  was 

around  me  became  but  as  a  taken  to  conceal  our  movementa  from 

I.  tlie  enemy. 

9  wind  chapped   round    about        The  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Sp»- 

we,   and   when   I   woke   in   the  niardi,however,to  take  those  ^aceabj 

ns,  we  were  sailing  close-hauled,  surprise  lamentably  failed.     The  gar- 

nAeavouring  to  make  the  Gut  of  risen  of  V^er  received  intelligenoe  of 

Itar.     It  blew  a  stiff  breeze,  and  their  approach,  and  retreated  on  the 

J  of  the  ships  being  heavy  sail-  main  Iwdy  of  their  army  by  way  of 

e  made  but  little  prt^ress  on  our  Conil ;  uor  was  La  Pena  man  Cntu* 

ed  course.  It  wai  not  till  niaht,  nate  with  regaid  to  Caaaa  Viejas   He 

an,  that  our  efibrts  to  get  mto  ciiacalcolated  his  time  or  hia  diataooct 

Tails  were  snccenful,  and  even  and  initcid  of  vriTin^  w^  cx^na^ 
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ed,  several  hours  before  day-break^  the  nagement  of  the  crnnmtiidafBitod  «• 
nun  rose  while  he  was  yet  at  a  consi**  deed  rendered  this  meMinre  neocanry. 
dcrable  disUnce  from  the  fort.  Only  three  days  bad  passed  since  oar 

The  enemy  thus  enjoying  an  op-  disembarkation,  and  yet  our  provi* 
portunity  of  reconnoitring  their  ad-  sions  were  almost  exhaosted.  Ondiat 
▼ancing  enemy,  did  not  think  it  pro-  day,  we  saw  nothing  more  of  the  eoe- 
dent  to  await  their  assault  in  the  fort,  my,  and  after  marching  a  league  or 
and  retreated  to  a  hill  a  short  distance  two  further,  wc  again  biyouacked  dor 
in  its  r(&r,  where  they  took  up  their    the  night. 

On  the  following  morning,  we  were 
in  motion  an  hour  before  daylight, 
and  our  march  along  the  sands  of  the 
shore  was  pleosant  and  uninterrupted. 
By  mid-day  we  had  reached  Baroisa, 


position.  It  was  naturally  a  strong  one. 
l)n  the  left  flowed  the  river  Barbate, 
in  the  front  lay  a  flooded  marsh,  and 
on  the  right  it  terminated  in  a  steep 
and  precipitous  acclivity. 


The  Spaniards  formed  the  van  of  the  a  rugged  and  extensive  plain,  here  and 
army,  and  to  them  the  honours  of  this  there  covered  with  wood,  and  inter- 
first  attack  were  to  be  resif»ned.  Their  sected  by  several  ridges  of  rough  and 
cavalry,  under  General  Whittingham,  sandy  eminences,  which  stretch  north- 


accordingly  advanced  to  the  attack, 
making  a  circuitous  detour  to  the 
right;  but  though  these  alone  were 
suflident,  in  point  of  numbers^  to  dis- 
lodge the  enemy  from  the  height, 
General  Graham,  perhaps,  thought  it 
more  prudent  to  support  them  by  a 
body  of  the  cavalry  of  the  German 
Legion,  and  to  make  a  simultaneous 
attack  on  the  left,  by  throwing  a  bat- 
talion of  infantry  across  the  Barbate. 

For  this  latter  service,  oiu:  r^ment 
was  selected,  and  advancing  under  a  to- 
lerably smart  Are  from  two  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, which,  however,  did  but  little 
execution,  we  crossed  the  stream  at 
the  imminent  danger  of  absolutely 
sticking  in  the  mud  at  every  step.  We 
had  almost  reached  the  height  on 
which  the  enemy  were  posted,  with 
the  view  of  dislodging  tnem  by  the 
bayonet,  when  we  suddenly  saw  them 
thrown  into  disorder  by  the  charge  of 
the  cavalry  which,  by  a  considerable 
detour — rendered  necessary  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  ground — had  at  length  been 
enabled  to  operate  thus  efficaciously  on 
their  flank.  The  French  abandoned 
their  artillery,  and  hastily  retreated ; 
they  were  hotly  pursued  for  several 
leagues  by  the  cavalry  of  the  allies, 
but  without  any  material  advantage 
on  our  part. 

It  became  now  apparent  that  some 
change  in  the  plan  of  our  projected 
tocrations  had  taken  place.  Instead 
of  advancing  towards  Chielana  or  Me- 
dina Sidonia,  between  which  points 
the  forces  of  Victor  were  concentrated, 
the  army  changing  its  route  held  on 
its  course  along  the  shore,  towards  the 
lines  of  Santi  Petri,  by  which  it  was 
intended  to  open  a  communication 
y^iUl  the  U\'A  dc  Leon,    'l*Vw  \Tiisau- 


ward  from  the  shore. 

The  British  had  already  marched  up- 
wards of  seven  leagues,  and  Genenl 
Graham,  judging  rest  and  refreshment 
to  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  pro- 
ceed, ordered  a  halt,  and  gave  d&ec* 
tions  diat  the  men  ^ould  cook  their 
dinners  before  proceeding  farther.  Ne- 
ver was  a  miutary  order  more  joy- 
fully obeyed.  We  halted  in  the  wood, 
and  in  a  moment  all  the  knapsadu 
and  accoutrements  were  laid  aside,  and 
the  men  busily  engaged  in  collecting 
fuel  and  kindling  fires.  The  officers 
too,  I  assure  you,  my  good  aunt,  ex- 
hausted and  half-starved  as  we  aU 
were,  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage 
of  this  cessation  of  their  toils,  and 
might  be  seen  divested  of  their  more 
cumbrous  and  oppresdve  appendages, 
stretched  at  full  length  upon  the  sod 
in  the  enjoyment  of  as  much  shade  as 
the  scraggy  and  dwarfish  ti«es,  to  whicb 
alone  the  soil  gave  nourishment,  were 
capable  of  aflording. 

On  our  right  were  the  Spanish  army, 
which  having  on  the  day  previous  been 
reinforced  by  the  junction  of  the  body 
which  had  crossed  from  Cadiz  to  St 
Roques,  were  in  considerable  strength. 
By  the  inequalities  of  the  ground,  how- 
ever, they  were  entirely  hid  ftom  view. 

In  tins  situation  were  the  English 
army,  when  a  column  of  theeneroy  were 
suddenly  seen  rapidly  advancing  on  oar 
flank,  to  the  heiglits  a  sliort  distance  in 
the  rear.  Of  the  hurry — I  might  al- 
most say  trepidation — ^wbich  a  si^tso 
utterly  unexpected  occasioned  m  as 
all,  your  prolific  fancy  may  oonoehe 
something,  but  not  all.  Not  a  moment 
was  to  be  lost,  the  enemy  were  tt 
hand,  and  sooth  to  say,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  any  army  I0  bo  Um  pr^ared 
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for  their  reeeptkm.  The  command  to 
stand  to  our  arms  vras  instantly  given^ 
and  never  was  the  business  of  equip- 
ment dispatched  with  greater  celerity. 
The  men  forsook  their  camp-kettles 
already  boiling  on  the  fires,  and  again 
accoutred  themselves  in  martial  ar- 
ray. We  were  ordered  to  counter- 
march to  the  rear,  in  order  to  be  be- 
fofehand  with  the  enemy  in  occupjr- 
ing  the  heights,  of  which  it  was  evi- 
dentiy  their  object  to  obtain  possession. 
In  our  retreat,  a  heav^  firing  on  our 
Tight  told  us  that  the  force  of  La  Pena 
was  already  engaged  in  close  combat 
with  the  enemy.  The  brigade  to 
which  our  regiment  belonged,  was 
commanded  by  General  Dilkes.  We 
had  reached  the  heights  which  it  was 
our  object  to  occupy,  and  were  actual- 
ly engaged  in  the  ascent,  when  a  heavy 
and  destructive  fire  from  the  summit, 
told  us  our  antagonists  had  anticipated 
omrvievra.  This  unexpected  reception 
did  at  first  stagger  us  a  little ;  but  Ge- 
neral Dilkes  spurred  forward  to  the 
front,  from  the  right  of  the  line,  and 
a  cheer  being  given,  the  brigade,  which 
had  halted  for  a  moment,  (observe  I 
do  not  say  retreated,)  once  more  ad- 
vanced to  the  charge.  On  reaching 
the  summit  of  theaninence,  the  firing 
was  even  hotter  than  before,  and  the 
■moke  was  so  thick,  that  it  was  lite- 
rally impossible  to  see  a  yard  before 
you.  I  mention  this,  because,  as  it^was 
the  first  time  in  which,  in  military 
phrase,  I  had  ever  smelt  powder,  I 
Teally  felt  anxious  to  have  a  view  of 
the  enemy  with  whom  we  bad 
been  btougnt  ^us  suddenly  in  con- 
tact. But  I  coidd  discern  nothing  of 
oar  adversaries,  and  after  firing  avol- 
'ley  or  two,  like  men  groping  in  the 
dark,  we  charged  on  through  the  dense 
mass  of  smoke  in  which  the  summit 
of  the  height  lay  hid.  I  believe  the 
thrust  of  the  British  bayonets  gave  the 
French  the  first  intelligence  of  our  ex- 
treme proximity,  and  on  receiving  the 
Intimation,  they  certainly  retreated  in 
confusion.  Orders  were  given  that  we 
flhoold  not  pursue  them,  but  continue 
our  fire  from  the  hill ;  in  tlic  ardour 
of  the  moment,  however,  a  consider- 
able body  on  the  right  of  the  bri- 
gade disobeyed  the  mandate,  and  con- 
tinued to  follow  up  our  success,  dri- 
ving the  enemy  before  them  through 
the  wood.  Of  this  body  my  regi- 
ment formed  a  part,  and  while  we 
were  thus  engaged,  a  renewal  of  the 
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firing  on  the  height  we  had  just  tfoit- 
ted,  and  which  was  still  occupiea  by 
the  greater  part  of  the  brisade,  met 
our  ear,  ana,  with  somen^at  more 
hurry  than  regularity,  our  steps  were 
retraced.  In  ascending  the  side  of  the 
eminence,  it  became  apparent  that  our 
troops  on  the  summit  were  in  some 
confusion,  and  suffering  severely  from 
the  fire  of  another  column  of  tne  ene- 
m^,  which  had  advanced  to  contest 
with  them  the  possession  of  the  height, 
lliere  was  little  order  in  our  proceed- 
ings ;  by  the  difficulties  and  inequali- 
ties of  the  ground,  the  battalion  had 
become  clubbed;  and  when  we  crown- 
ed the  hill,  and  opened  fire  on  our  an- 
tagonists, we  found  ourselves  certain* 
ly  not  in  the  same  place  we  former- 
ly  occupied  in  the  line.  The  firing 
was  continued  for  a  minute  or  two^ 
and  then  we  charged  with  the  ba* 
yonet ;  while  advancing  with  this 
view,  I  remember  stumbling  over  the 
stump  of  a  tree,  and  immediately  af- 
terwards I  felt  myself  to  be  wounded. 
A  bullet  struck  me  in  the  thigh,  and 
passing  directly  through  from  front 
to  rear,  lodged  in  the  pocket  of  mj 
coat,  in  which  I  afterwards  found  it 
safely  deposited.  You  may  rely  on 
its  being  brought  home  as  a  curiosity 
for  your  museum. 

I  know  you  have  a  curiosity  about 
such  matters,  m  v  dear  aunt ;  and  as 
having  your  thign  bored  by  a  bullet  is 
not  likely  to  prove  an  incident  in  your 
life,  eventful  as  it  has  been,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  give  you  some  idea  of 
the  sensations  it  occasions.    The  first 
feeling,  then,  of  a  person  so  situated,  is 
not  one  of  acute  paiu,  andis  whollydLs* 
similar  to  that  occasioned  by  the  cut- 
ting of  a  sharp  instrument.   The  sen- 
sation is  more  like  that  which  proceeds 
from  the  violent  blow  of  a  hammer, 
and  the  patient  has  at  first  no  idea 
that  he  has  received  anything  more 
than  a  bruise.  This,  at  least,  was  my 
own  case.     I  imagined  myself  struck 
only  by  a  spent  ball,  and  actually  pro- 
ceeded several  paces  witli  my  regiment, 
congratulating  myself  on  my  escape  ; 
but  my  limb  was  stifi^,  and  there  was 
a  numbness  of  the  muscles  which  led 
me  almost  instinctively  to  carry  my 
hand  to  the  wound,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  extent  of  the  dama^.    On 
withdrawing  it,  I  saw  my  white  glove 
absolutely  incarnadined  with  blood, 
and  a  sudden  sickness  came  over  mc 
as  I  beiield  it,  and  now  for  the  first 
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time  knew  myself  to  be  wounded.    I    MiaiUnteai  thty^vaocad^whidiyai 


•oon  M  the  French  had  wicceeded  n 
deploying  from  cohimn  into  Mne,  ww 
returned  with  inteieit.  This,  how* 
ever,  did  not  continiie  long ;  1  hcnl 
the  truly  British  cheer  given,  whidi 
indicates  a  determination  to  chini, 
and  law  them  advance  in  donbifr* 
quick  towards  their  enemy,  in  oidar 
to  decide  the  inue  with  the  bayonet 
The  French  awaited  their  appmch, 
as  if  resolved  to  take  them  at  thdr 
own  weapons ;  nor  was  it  till  onlv  a 
few  yards  of  distance  intervened  oe* 
tween  them,  that  aymptoma  of  disor^ 
der  became  suddenly  visible  in  their 
line.  In  a  moment  all  was  oonfbsioni 
The  enemv,  from  a  r^;a]ar  mihlsry 
body,  permrming  all  its  evohitiais 
with  regularity  and  precision,  becsflse 
suddenhr  &  confused  crowd,  as  inca* 
pable  of  order  or  obedience  as  a  If  an* 
Chester  or  Sbeflield  meaI*mob.  Onr 
brave  fellows  did  not  leave  their  sue* 
cess  unimproved,  but  continued  the 

^^ pursuit  across  a  narrow  ^^y  or  ra- 

most  elevated  of  t&e  whole  ridge  of  vine  which  opposed  a  considembleob- 
heights,  whose  possession,  but  a  mo-  staclc  to  their  advance.  The  artiQeiy 
ment  before,  had  been  the  subject  of  too,  which,  by  the  way,  was  admira- 
warm  contest  between  the  contending     bly  served,  had  now  advanced  and 


then  ftlt  a  strong  inclination  to  lie 
down,  for  the  discovery  occasioned 
what  I  had  not  felt  before,  a  certain 
swimming  in  the  head  and  conglome- 
ration of  ideas,  which  made  me  ima» 
gine  it  was  both  safer  and  more  deco- 
rous for  a  wounded  man  to  ciijoy  otium 
eum  digniiaie  in  a  recumbent  posture. 
I  had  sdll  sense  enoush  left,  however, 
to  proceed  deliberately  to  work,  and 
adecting  the  most  comfortable  site  for 
my  person  whidi  the  compass  of  a  few 
yar^  offered  for  my  selection,  I  hob- 
bled towards  it  leaning  on  my  sword, 
and  took  up  my  position  with  true  mi- 
litary coup  (ttnl,  which  even  in  these 
trying  circumstances  did  not  desert 
me.  The  charge  of  bayonets  had  de- 
cided the  possession  of  the  height,  and 
the  Frencn  had  retreated,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  our  brigade. 

As  the  smoke  cleared  away,  I  found 
additional  reason  to  congratulate  mv- 
aelf  on  mv  choice  of  situation.  Tne 
spot  on  wnich  I  lay  was  one  of  the 


armies,  and  commanded  a  full  view 
of  the  field  in  which  the  contest  still 
continued. 

As  I  gazed  with  anxious  eye,  my- 
self and  my  wound  were  for  a  time 
forgotten.  From  a  rising  ground,  at 
some  distance,  the  British  artillery 
had  opened  a  heavy  and  efi*ective  fii^ 
on  an  advancing  column  of  the  ene- 
my, who  still  appeared  determined  to 
dislodge  us  from  our  position.  Though 
their  loss  was  severe,  yet  their  progress 
was  not  interrupted,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent the  left  wing  of  the  British  array 
was  destined  to  &  the  chief  object  of 
their  attack. 

I  cannot  tell  you,  my  good  aunt, 
how  mv  heart  fluttered,  or  how  the 
pulses  oanced  in  my  veins,  as  I  watch- 
ed the  conflict  which  was  evidently 
depending.  I  could  not  look  on  the 
laige  masses  of  the  French  army,  and 
on  the  small  number  of  those  who 
were  to  repel  the  attacks  of  so  formi- 
dable a  body,  without— I  confess  it— 
a  pretty  strong  sensation  of  uneasi- 
ness. However,  the  moment  of  action 
came,  and  I  was  too  much  occupied 
with  the  present,  to  be  able  any  long- 
er to  speculate  on  the  future. 

The  brigade  commanded  by  Colonel 
Wheatley  opened  a  heavy  fire  on  their 
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taken  a  position  nearer  the  enemy, 
among  wnom  it  now  played  with  ter- 
rible effect. 

Yet,  after  all  this,  the  battle  wm 
not  won.  There  were  atill  a  stiiiiK 
and  formidable  corps  de  retenrewluaL 
had  not  yet  been  engaged,  and  by 
whom  the  tide  of  battle  might  yet 
have  been  turned.  All  9fip»Snmon 
on  this  score,  however,  were  soon  st 
an  end.  These  were  likewise  chaiged 
with  the  bayonet;  and  disheartened^ 
perhsps,  by  the  fate  of  their  compa!' 
nions.  whom  the  generals  were  ob- 
viously endeavouring  to  form  into 
some  order  in  the  rear,  they  too,  ob 
the  approach  of  our  gallant  fcUowi^ 
after  firing  a  fisw  volleys,  hastily  reti- 
red. 

The  French  army  were  now  evident- 
Iv  in  full  retreat,  and  it  waa  obvious 
tney  no  longer  intended  to  diqmte  the 
possession  of  the  field.  During  the 
action.  General  Graham  had  oeeo 
most  active;  moving  inceamndyfrom 
point  to  pointy  at  once  animating  and 
mcitinff  the  troc^  by  hia  Toiee  and 
example.  What  would  I  not  hivt 
given  for  his  feelings,  as  he  bcb^  the 
enemy  retiring,  disgraced  and  disoosH 
fited,  from  the  unequal  oootesl  with 
his  little  anny ! 


7W  JMH*  af  Jhnai.  m 

PtaidUMleof  ibaMBdoetor  I  hnt  kMB  In  ■  prw^iTC  moim  ttf 
k  traon  both  bniaM  ther  tWDmy,  and  tke  £elAs  ^mtc  bw 
tmMfnUn  JiiliMW  flmm    AM  MMmt  fivbiight  will  wt  ^  m 


ImtiDn  and  uiKMiM  wtra,  of  Fnm  &  details  I  luvc  ntra  700, 

,  In  ft  mnefa  gmicr  dent—  cs-  ay  div  nm^  of  the  n-prffann  wnldi 

IbjrmremutttTiMn.  OfldMni  tcnnlaalid  in  tbe  bMla  of  Bmm^^ 

CT  nj  on  than  alon^  I  wdl  ronwiBMeraneb,  tnsnilUwjptitt 

dw  tnat  of  the  diy  nmit  d^  of  view,  iliwiiim  of  ecniHra.    Thm 


mth  regard  to  L«  F«M  nd  idta  of  npiUiit  the  French,  In  the 

Kf,  I  ont;  know  thit  we  leed-  fint  flaat,  wm  aliimd ;  in  ftet,  ilNre 

»  sHutanco  fhxB  than  In  H»  win  wtfndi  cMtinadly  poMed  on 

the  tap  «f  4  1^  etmrdi>towtr  in 

ponnd wu  not  ealenkted fiv  ChidaM,whkdiconnaaBdedthe«iM)s 

antiaBacf  canfayjbDtGeDaal'  eoantiy ftr  lc^[Ma nomid,  iacfadiai 

li^um,  who  waa  atationed  on  byftr  Aa  greater  part  of  OaMaS 

we  to  protect  the  left  flank  of  Leon,  wkeae  i4iaiiiailni  it  waa  hmi 

Haa  ftem  being  tnmed,  made  m  leaa  to  aai^e.    Bnt  had  thii  soiImb 

Al  dwrgc  on  a  bod;  of  the  so^  the  nhaniia  of  anaoeaa  wonld  bare 

*»  horae,  whid)  attempted,  that  hem  mf  ineoudderablT  inowaad. 

tosunpoaNManoftMhiWitfc  Hm  FMncb  knew,  oarf  aw4  taw 

ka   whole,   nothing   eoold   ba  itaotaa,  ef  the  expedition,  bcAra  it 

beBOMraUe  to  the  BritUi  anna,  ercnwaBtftirihaD  iiadeatlnatioB>— 

he  victw7  thna  adiieved.    Ne>  Atj  «nr  all  ovi  pnparatkaa,  thej 

m  brarer;  and  reaolntion  emm  leerffed  intdlinnoe  of  aO  oar  pr»- 

dned  and  unawerrlng  diaidcjcd  ceedlnga  ftom  IMt  ^Mca  In  the  atj, 

J  amy;   never  waa  an  urmj  and  nodiin^  I  bdiere,  hut  a  meat 

lit  into  action  under  greater  di»<  forMuate  wuouij  between  Victor  mi 


lagM;  tbey  were  tired,  hann,  Sfibiatlff  ptewniod  die  Briliah  armj 

hoi  by  mrpriM ;  yet  iieret  did  being  attacked  b;  mmben  ao  utierlj 

my  MM  raoreglorioudy  through  orerwhHmtng,  aa  to  tender  even  ne- 

dmlof  battle,  m  better  earn  the  Mtjve  iBMeai  atooat  hopdeaa.   With 

I  of  TJctory  Uut  mcirdea  ibefr  tBeHne^annTofVleUr,theoddawcK 

The  numerical  diiparito  of  indeed  hMftllyagalnat  na,  and  agyinat 

ntending  anniea,  in  anya*mn»-  the  eomUned  annka  of  Victor  and 

lenlatian,  innat  bare  appeared  Sefaaadatdweeoaldharedonenothing. 

bdmii^  to  the  weaker  party ;  It  ia  net  mrely  nndervaluii^  BritiM 

nile  c?  all  we  conquered.    Af-  prowem,  to  aay  it  conld   not  work 
I  battle,  ■ 


tattle,  it  waajndnd  n 
r^id  farther  operaOoni,  and  r»>        Bntlf  the  very  prqjeetof  theei^. 

0  Cadia  and  the  Iila.    We  were  ditioB  waa  had,  die  execution  waa 

rang  enou^  to  attack  tbeen»-  eerlmnlj  in  flna  heepfaw  and  accord* 

a  atrtrngly  entrenched  portion,  anea.    A  btnntifhl  and  b 

wrfdca,  It  wai  well  known  that  conilataBcy  pnmla  ihrotw 

paniih    and  English   Genoala  anpply  of  pnrriaiona  wai  1 

It  lamerheada.  there  waa  no  cordial  and  e 

hrHung  on  the  general  detaila  oparatioB  between  the  Britiih  and  the 

battlei  I  bave  almoat  forgot  to  Spanidi  anniea ;  the  genenli  were 

me  the  account  of— m  you,  at  not  amed  aa  the  nlan  of  operationa ; 

Ibemcitintemtingoidcot— my-  and,  laatly,  inateno  of  carpriiing  the 

The  truth  ia,  bowerer,  there  ia  enemjr,  we  otnaelTa  were  taken  by 

hrther  to  tdL    I  lay  onlet  and  wanau  I 

loled  in  the  poaition  1  nad  du»>        In  tho  oWect  of  the  expedition,  we 

Bta  the  Frendi  retreated,  when  entlnly  Alltd.    Hie  riae  of  Cadis 

■ondsweredrewdby  therep.  waaM«inacd,aBdanea0e.  aFrend) 

Idoctnr.andl  wocaniedona  gfWMl,r-» ' '»■— ' 

It,  by  a  fatigue  party  rf  my  own  dredpril 


r  tkrae  I 


t,  by  a  fatigue  party  rf  my  own  died  priiaBiti  we»  the  only  tmriiiea 

ly,  to  the  linea  of  Sand  Petri,  of  on  l0Han.    I  wonU  net,  bow- 

Be<tmaedlheriTer,andntnrD-  ever,  be  oihutoial  aa  eaattng  any 

ir  quartera  in  the  laU  de  Laaa.  eenaaia  ea  0«eial  Gnham ;  he  ia  aa 

we,  I  am  hajt^  to  infom  yo«^  anboa  nd  gaOant  W  offieer  u  any 
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in  hia  M^icrty'i  lervice ;  and,  situated 
at  he  was  with  La  Pena,  placed  in 
fkct  by  his  own  government  under  hia. 
command,  he  had  a  difficult  card  to 
play,  and  it  would  be  unfoir  for  those 
not  in  the  secrets  of  the  game,  to 
blame  him  for  being  influence  by  cir- 
cumstances, which,  however  he  mig^t 
deplore,  he  could  not  prevent. 

And  now,  my  good  aunt,  farewell. 
I  hope  in  this  long  letter  I  have  been 
successful  in  catering  for  your  taste, 
and  that  1  have  at  least  satiated,  for 
the  present,  your  military  appetite. 
At  present  we  are  lying  here  without 
any  prospect  whatever  of  being  soon 
engaged  in  anv  active  military  opera-- 
tiona.  "  Oh  tnat  we  were  with  Lord 
Wellington !"  is  the  nrayer  of  us  all ; 
for  even  you  can  haraly  imagine  how 
gdling  it  is,  to  hear  daily  of  the  glory 
which  other  more  fortunate  regiments 
are  earning  in  the  field,  while  we  are 
abut  up  in  a  state  of  utter,  sluggish- 
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ness  and  inaction.  However,  we  live 
in  the  hope  that  better  days  may  yet 
come,  and  yon  may  atill  enjoy  the  »• 
tis£ru:tion  i»  seeine  your  gallant  ne- 
phew return  to  nia  native  land  t 
brevet-m^jor,  with  a  wooden  leg  i 

To  conclude, — Pray  take  caie  of 
m^  dogs  and  horses.  Tell  Paraons  I 
wish  Lady  Morgan  to  be  stinted  thii 
season  to  Adam  Blair,  and  I  hope  the 
produce  will  turn  oat  better  than 
Filho  da  Puta's. 

Grod  bless  vou,  my  dear  aunt,  and 
believe  me,  &c  &c 

SrsKcaa  MoGGaincE. 

P.  S.-*I  had  almost  forgot  to  men* 
tion,  that  I  have  been  obliged  to  dnw 
on  you  for  anothar  hundred.  Write 
Coutts  to  take  care  of  my  bill,  and 
depend  on  receiving  a  satisfactory  ex« 
planation  of  the  causes  of  this  unplea- 
sant necessity  in  my  next. 

S.M. 


THE  SPELL  BROKEN. 

Oh  yes,  thou  art,  though  changed,  the  same, 

I  read  it  in  that  auburn  hair. 
Those  speaking  eyes,  that  thrilling  frame,-— 

Which  breathes  of  Heaven's  divinest  air  : 
But  yet  there  is  a  shade  of  gloom. 

Which  io  my  spirit  seems  to  say. 
That  care  and  grief  have  marr'd  thy  doom. 

Since  girlhoGNl's  bright  unclouded  day. 

Fair  creature !  gazing  thus  on  thee. 

The  sunshine  of  the  past  returns ; 
And,  o'er  what  never  more  can  be. 

My  time-taught  spirit  hangs  and  bums. 
Thou  wert  a  bud  of  beauty  then, 

A  star-gem  in  a  clou^bss  sky, 
A  glory  idolized  by  men,— 

And  who  thy  votary  more  than  I  ? 

How  fleeteth  time  away  I  twelve  years. 

With  shades  of  grief,  and  gleams  irfjoy. 
Have  come  and  gone  in  smiles  and  tears. 

Since  thou  wert  eirl,  and  I  was  Jx>y  ; 
Since,  unreserved,  how  oft  with  thee, 

'Twas  mine  through  wood  and  wild  to  range,- 
And  art  thou  silent !  can  it  be 

That,  like  our  looks,  the  heart  can  change  > 

When  within  mine  thy  fingers  thrOl'd, 

Although  'twas  but  a  moment  brief. 
My  heart  diking  swell'd,  and  fill'd 

My  bosom  with  a  gush  of  grief ; 
That  pressure  was  a  spell, — ^that  touch 

The  treasures  of  the  past  unfurl'd ; 
Showing;  at  once,  how  Time  so  much 

Had  cV\aT\g^\  v\\cc— ttv«— «x)k\  ^  ihe  world  ! 


Ob,  th<n  h  not  HI  earthly  me 
So  bitter,  m  to  tee  the  nm. 

Once  ovfrari^t  Wfdi  i/tuttf^  ffO^f 
Bow'd  down  bencMh  milftrtuiic't  ii 


To  Bttk  Ow  ones  dan,  GMQdkH  ejvt 
That  nnm  M  in  the  dt^iAa  rfUUi, 

Subdued  to  dariracM,  ind  tlie  dye 
Of  mch  ■  dull  grey  world  u  tfaii. 

Would  I  bid  Ictnm  not  thii !— tfaoa  wut 

Aa  Imge  to  Ky  tniuiog  mtnd. 
Amid  the  nmdilne  of  the  vmt. 

In  ^ory  and  d^ght  enuiined  ;— 
But  now  the  ipell  ii  brokea  ^-4idw 

I  iee  din  thOD  like  aU  canM  ftde. 
That  grief  am  orerdood  thy  brow. 

And  care  thy  ckeek'i  punbean^  Bhtile! 

Tci !  thon  canat  dunge  like  all  bedde ; 

And  I  hare  lived  to  mA  on  thee. 
All  radiant  oifee  in  yonthflil  pride, 

Chill'd  by  fbrlran  advenlty; 
And  tbooj^,  like  Jnlj  dcie*,  of  yore 

Glowed  thy  Krene,  nnbleniiah'd  ftme, 
I've  Bigh'd  to  bear  Mack  Enty  pour 

Her  venom  i»i  thy  fannuite  nunc  I 

Flower  of  life's  desert !  art  thon  sadF 

Non^t  purer  bMSthn  beneath  the  sub 
Tlnn  uiee,  in  thy  aweet  medneai  clad  : — 

What  coaldit  tboa  ere  hare  said  or  done, 
That  ^oomAotdd  reave  Ihy  tbonghia  of  ml, 

fflmild  dim  the  bright  eyea,  dood  the  brow. 
Or  hang  a  burden  on  die  breaat 

Of  aught  to  betntifkU  at  thou  ? 


The  &ces  A  old  Dienda  again  f 
Alaa !  If  nidi  tfaj  eaoae  of  woe, — 

For  ew  quench'd  their  jocund  mlrlh  ; 
The  old  haye  died,  and  ilem  below, 

"tbe  yonng  are  acatter'd  crei  the  earth. 

We  sow  in  hope,  bnt  from  the  seedB 

Of  Nomiae,  nothing  reap  save  grief ; 
Joy'a  lowerett  ftde  to  ntriMiae  w«eds 

Of  vul{;ir  bloon,  and  Utter  leaf : 
Age — when  Yootii'a  wine  hath  nm4o  Ices— 

ConfcMei  Earth  a  sale  of  tears ; 
lis  only  Hwe's  keen  eye  that  km 

Perfectkan  glow  in  coming  years. 


}0f  The  Monkesf^Maft^r. 


TBI  NOmiBt'llARTTft:   A  FABLK.  > 

•*  God  help  thee,  Mid  I,  bat  1*11  let  theeooti  cost  what  it  will ;.  «o  I  turned  di 
the  cQge  to  get  to  the  door.**— SrsBliB. 

I. 
'Til  strange  what  awkward  figurea  and  odd  oapera  . 
Folks  cnt,  who  seek  their  docmne  from  the  papers^ — 
But  there  are  many  shallow  politicians 
Who  take  their  hiss  from  hewilder'd  journals. 

Turn  stateophyudansy 
And  make  themselves  foolscaps  of  the  diomals. 

II. 
One  of  this  kind-^not  human,  but  a  monkey, 
Flad  read  himself  at  last  to  this  sour  creed. 
That  he  was  nothing  hut  Opitression's  flunkey. 
And  Man  a  Tyrant  over  all  his  breed* 

He  could  not  read 
Of  niggers  whipt,  or  over- trampled  weavers,   . 
But  he  applied  their  wrongs  to  nis  own  seed. 
And  nourish'd  thoughts  that  threw  him  into  fevers. 
I  lis  very  dreams  were  frdl  of  martial  beavers. 
And  drilling  Pugs,  for  liberty  pugnacious. 

To  sever  chains  vexatious : 
In  fact,  he  thought  that  all  \m  injured  line 
Should  take  up  pikes  in  hand,  and  never  drop  'em 
Till  they  had  cleared  a  road  to  Freedom's  shnne — 
Unless  perchance  the  turn-pike  men  should  stop  'em. 

III. 

Full  of  this  rancour. 
Pacing  one  day  beside  St  Clement  Danes, 

It  came  into  his  brains 
To  give  a  look-in  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor, 
Where  certain  solemn  Sages  of  the  nation 
Were  at  that  moment  in  deliberation 
How  to  relieve  the  wide  world  of  its  chains. 

Pluck  Despots  down. 

And  thereby  crown 
Whitee-  as  well  as  Blackce-man-dpadon. 
Pug  heard  the  speeches  with  great  approbation. 
And  gazed  with  pride  upon  the  Liberators ; 

To  see  mere  coal-heavers 

Such  perfect  Bolivars— 
Waiters  of  inns  sublimed  to  innovators, 
And  slaters  dignified  as  legislators—: 
Small  Publicans  demanding  (such  their  hig^  sense 
Of  liberty)  an  univenal  license, — 
And  patten-makers  easing  Freedom's  dogn— 

The  whole  thing  seem'd 

So  fine,  he  deem'd 
The  smallest  demagogues  as  great  as  Gogs ! 

IV. 
Pug,  with  some  cmioiu  notions  in  his  noddle, 
Wfdk'd  out  at  last,  and  tum'd  into  the  Strand, 

To  the  left  hand. 
Conning  some  portkms  of  the  previous  twaddle. 


And  striding  with  a  step  that  teem'd  deri^'d-  '    ''- 
To  repreaeot  the  mighty  Mard^  of  Mlml^ 
Instead  of  that  slow  waddle 
Of  thought,  to  which  oar  ancestors  inclined — ' 
No  wonder,  then,  that  he  should  quickly  find 
He  stood  in  £ront  of  that  intnudire  pile, 

WhCTe  Cross  keeps  many  a  kind 

Of  hird  confin'd. 
And  free-horn  animal,  in  dnianoe  vile,— - 
A  thought  that  stirr'd  up  aU  the  monkey-hile ! 

v; 

The  window  stood  i^}ar— 

It  waa  not  hx. 
Nor,  like  Parnassus,  very  hard  to  dimb — 
The  hour  was  Terring  on  the  supper  time, 
And  manr  a  growl  Was  sent  thnmgh  many  a  bar— • 
Meanwhile  Pug  scrambled  upward  like  a  tor, 

And  soon  crept  in 

Unnoticed  in  the  din 
Of  tundess  throats,  that  made  the  attics  ring 
With  all  the  harshest  notes  that  they  could  bring ; 

For,  like  the  Jews, 

Wild  beasts  refuse 
In  midst  of  their  captivity  to  sing. 

VI. 
Lord !  how  it  made  him  diafe. 
Full  of  his  new  emandnating  nsd. 
To  look  around  upon  this  Brate-Bastile, 
And  see  the  Kin^  of  creatures  in— a  safe ! 
The  desert's  demzcn,  in  one  small  den, 
Swallowing  daverv's  most  bitter  pills, — 
A  Bear  in  bars  unbearable.    And  then 
The  fretful  Porcupine,  with  all  its  quills 

Imprison'd  in  a  pen  ! 
A  Tiger  limited  to  four  feet  ten  ; 

And,  still  worse  lot ! 

A  Leopard  to  one  spot ! 

An  Elephant  enlaiged. 

But  not  discharged, 
(It  was  before  the  elephant  was  shot,) 
A  doleful  Wanderow,*  that  wandered  not; 
An  Ounce  much  disfvoportion'd  to  his  pound.— 

Pug's  wrath  wax'd  hot 
To  gaze  upon  these  captive  creatures  round. 
Whose  daws— aU  scratching^-^ve  him  Ml  assurance 
They  found  their  durance  vile  of  vile  endurance. 

VIL 
He  went  above— a  sditary  mounter 
Up  gloomy  stairs— «nd  saw  a  pennve  group 

Of  hapless  fowls — 

Cranes— Vultures— Owls— ' 
In  fact,  it  was  a  sort  of  Poultry- Compter, 
Where  feather'd  prisoners  were  doom'd  to  droop : 
Here  sat  an  Eagle  forced  to  make  a  stoop. 
Not  from  the  skies,  but  his  impending  roof; 

And  there  aloof. 


*  Wanderow— a  sort  of  Baboon. 


¥athot&er  nnq^m  ^  wbiid  crMtum, 

All  caged  aguD8t  thdr  powos  and  tfadr 

And  cramped  in  audi  •  ipace,  the  longeat  biUii 

Were  plainly  biUa  of  Icaat  aocoomiodatioiH** 

In  truth,  it  waa  a  ¥07  m^y  aaene 

To  fall  to  any  UberaWa  ahan; 

To  lee  thoie  winged  fowls  thai  ooea  had  been 

Free  aa  the  windr^nio  ftser  than  fo*d  m^ 

VIII. 
Hii  tamper  little  mended. 
Pug  ftmn  thia  Bird-XSa^  Wdk  aft  hut  (ieaaeAded 

Unto  the  laon  and  the  BVphant, 

Hia  hoiom  in  a  pant 
To  see  all  Nature'a  Free  Liat  thua  inwpaiyMj 
And  heaata  deprived  of  what  aht  had  inlfflided. 

Ther  eoiild  pot  even  piey 

In  tndr  own  way ; 
A  hardship  always  reckon'd  quite  pypdigjowa. 

Thua  he  revolved-- 

And  soon  raaolyed 
To  give  them  fteedom,  civil  and  religiaua. 

IX. 

That  ni^^t,  there  were  no  country  cousins,  raw 
From  Wales,  to  view  the  Lion  and  his  kin. 
The  keeper's  eves  were  fix'd  upon  a  saw  ; 
The  saw  was  nx'd  upon  a  bullock's  shin  ; 

Meanwhile,  with  stealthy  paw, 

Fvg  hasten'd  to  withdraw 
The  bolt  that  kept  the  king  of  brutes  within^ 
Now,  Monarch  of  the  Forest !  thou  shall  win 
Precious  Enfranchisement — thy  bolts  are  undone** 
Hum  art  no  longer  a  degraded  creature. 
But  loose  to  roam  with  liberty  and  natures 
And  free  of  all  the  jungles  about  London-*- 
AU  Hampstead's  heathy  desert  lies  befbie  thee  I 
Methinks  I  see  thee  bound  from  Cross's  Ark, 
FuQ  of  the  native  instinct  that  comes  o'er  thee^ 

And  turn  a  ranger 
Of  Homsev  Forest,  and  the  Begeut's  Park-«* 
Thin  Bhooea's  cows— the  mail-eoach  steeds  end^ngov 
And  gobble  parish  watchmen  afler  dark-^ 
Metmnks  I  see  thee  with  the  early  lark 
Stealing  to  Merlin's  cav»"((Av  cave)— -Alas, 
That  such  bright  visiona  ahouU  not  come  to  paaf ! 
Alas  for  Freedom,  and  £at  Freedom's  hero ! 

Aks  for  liberty  of  life  and  limb ! 
For  Pug  had  only  half  unbolted  Nero, 
Wbm  l^eto  bolUd  hifn  I 

T.fl. 


^ft^mmrmtr' 
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A  SOBALTXEH  XM  AnIBXCA. 

Chapter  XIII. 


We  had  hardly  taken  poflsession  of 
the  poet  allotted  to  us,  when  the  raiiii 
which  during  the  whole  of  the  day 
had  ceased,  hegan  again  to  fall  wita 
renewed  violence;  it  unfortunately 
liappened,  too,  that  there  was  nothing 
within  our  reach  which  we  could  op- 
pose to  it.  Our  station  ¥ra«  at  the 
ixlge  of  a  belt  of  oaks,  that  cut  off  one 
portion  of  a  large  field  from  another, 
and  our  advanced  sentinels  were  plant- 
chI  about  half  musket  shot  in  front  of 
us.  But  the  branches  of  the  trees 
were  not  sufficiently  close  to  afibrd 
the  slightest  shelter,  nor  was  there  a 
hovel  or  slied  of  any  kind,  under 
whicli  we  could  retire.  To  add  to 
our  miseries,  both  the  officers'  cloaks 
and  tlie  men's  blankets,  having  been 
kept  behind,  we  were  denied  the 
means  of  keeping  ourselves  ordinarily 
warm ;  whilst  it  was  not  without  much 
difficulty  tliat  we  succeeded  in  getting 
a  fire  to  blaze.  The  wood  within  our 
reach  was  all  green ;  the  rain  of  last 
night  had  completely  soaked  it,  and 
it  more  tlian  once  occurred  that  the 
sheets  of  water  which  poured  down 
from  the  clouds,  extinguished,  in  a 
moment,  the  spark,  which  we  had 
wasted  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
coaxing  into  life.  At  last,  however, 
our  patience  received  its  reward,  and 
a  couple  of  fires,  roaring  and  crackling 
beneath  the  green  wood,  had  the 
double  effect  of  increasing  our  bodily 
ease,  and  elevating  our  spirits. 

About  a  couple  of  hundred  yards 
in  front  of  our  videttes,  stood  a  man- 
sion of  considerable  size,  and  genteel 
exterior,  upon  which  we  cast  many  a 
longing  look,  without  venturing  for 
aome  time  to  approach  it.  That  a 
place  so  neat  in  all  its  arrangements, 
and  so  well  supplied  with  out-houses 
of  every  description,  could  be  wholly 
devoid  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts 
of  life,  was  a  matter  which  we  were 
very  unwilling  to  believe.  Without 
cloubt,  the  pens  that  stood  at  its  western 
gable  contained  their  due  quantity  of 
pigs,— the  hen-roosts  could  not  be  all 
tenautle8B,^-and  the  flights  of  pigeons, 
which  went  and  came,  gave  decisive 
proof  that  the  dove-cot  had  not  been 
built  for  purposes  of  empty  show. 
Neither  was  it  probable  that  the  lar- 
der would  be  mohxtcly  cleared  out, 


or  the  eellirs  totally  empty.  Our 
very  mouths  watered  as  these  reflec- 
tions occurred  to  us;  and  at  last  it 
was  determined,  that  at  all  hazards, 
the  mansion  in  question  should  be  ex^ 
amined. 

The  charge  of  conducting  the  search 
fell,  as  it  was  proper  that  it  should 
faU,  upon  me,  as  the  junior ;  and  I 
set  oft^  attended  by  four  men,  to  effect 
it  Being  assured  by  tiie  sentries  that 
no  Americans  had  shown  themselves 
there  since  they  assumed  their  posts, 
we  pushed  on  without  much  appre- 
hension, and  our  satisfaction  was  far 
from  being  slight  when  we  found  that 
the  house  was  empty.  But  the  satis- 
faction arising  from  that  source,  suf« 
fered  a  very  considerable  diminution 
when,  on  proceeding  to  look  rouml  for 
the  viands,  in  quest  of  which  we  had 
come,  nothing  of  the  kind  could  be 
found.  There  was  not  a  pig,  fowl,  or 
other  living  creature  about  the  place. 
The  pigeons  alone,  of  all  the  stock 
upon  the  farm,  remained,  and  they 
were  a  great  deal  too  wary  not  to  bat- 
fle  every  effort  which  was  made  to  sur- 
prise them.  Disappointed  and  chagrin- 
ed at  an  event  so  little  anticipatea,  we 
were  preparing  to  quit  the  inhospitable 
domicile,  when  a  whole  crowd  of  strag- 
glers, artillerymen,  sappers,  sailors, 
and  soldiers  of  the  line,  rushed  into 
the  hall.  In  a  moment  the  walls  of 
the  building  re-echoed  with  oaths  and 
exclamations,  and  tables,  chairs,  win- 
dows, and  even  doors,  were  dashed  to 
pieces,  in  revenge  for  the  absence  of 
food.  By  and  by,  however,  a  shout 
of  joy  was  heard.  Like  those  about 
us,  we  ran  in  the  direction  of  the 
sound,  and  beheld,  through  a  chasm 
in  a  brick  wall  under  ground,  the  in- 
terior of  a  wine  cellar,  set  round  in 
magnificent  array,  with  bottles  of  all 
shapes  and  dimensions.  The  wily 
Yankie,  to  whom  this  house  belong- 
ed, imabie,  or  unwilling,  to  remove 
his  wine,  had  adopted  the  common 
precaution  of  blockmg  up  the  entrance 
to  his  vaults  with  brick-work.  But 
the  absence  of  all  uniformity  between 
the  old  and  the  new  masonry  failed 
not  to  strike  one  of  our  soldiers  who 
passefl  by  it ;  and  applying  the  but- 
cnd  of  hiB\TOiaVel\ox3tke  va^>asjKi'«>K^^ 
seemed  to Ymlnc  \>v.-c\i\asv^^s»wfi^^'tt  »^ 


easily  forced  a  few  bricks  out  of  their 
places.  An  exclamation  indicative  of 
the  highest  degree  of  pleasure^  in« 
stantly  gave  notice  that  some  great 
lUscovery  had  been  effected ;  it  drew 
the  whole  of  us  to  the  spot^  and  in 
five  minutes,  the  cellar  was  crowded 
with  men,  fiUing,  in  the  first  place, 
their  own  haversacks  and  bosoms,  and 
then  handing  out  bottlee,  with  the 
utmost  liber^ity,  to  their  comrades, 
in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  not 
a  single  pint,  either  of  wine  or  spiritSj 
remained  out  of  all  this  magmfioent 
stock. 

Well  pleased  with  the  issue  of  our 
undertaking,  we  retraced  our  steps  to 
the  picquet,  where  we  were  received 
vrith  the  cordiality  which  our  burden 
was  calculated  to  produce.  There  the 
spirits  were  equallv  divided,  and  the 
men  Teceiving  their  due  proportion, 
there  fell  to  the  share  of  Charlton  and 
myself  a  flask  of  exquisite  cogniac, 
with  two  masnums  of  superior  fiour- 
deaux.  With  the  help  of  these,  we 
contrived  to  make  a  very  comfortable 
lAeal  upon  salt  pork  and  biscuit  which 
alone  remained  to  us,  and  then  light- 
ing our  pipes,  we  sat  down  by  the  side 
of  the  fire  in  a  state  of  excessive  mois- 
ture, it  is  true,  but  still  of  considerable 
enjoyment 

By  this  time  darkness  began  rapid- 
ly to  set  in,  and  the  scene  acquired 
every  moment  more  and  more  of  inte- 
rest and  sublimity.  The  rain  still  fell, 
though  not  with  so  much  violence  as 
it  had  fallen  a  little  while  ago;  whilst 
the  wind  rising  by  fits  and  starts, 
waved  over  the  flat,  and  whistled 
through  the  wood  in  violent  gusts. 
The  clouds  rushed  before  it,  and  to- 
tally obscured,  ftom  time  to  time,  a 
young  moon,  which  seemed  to  struggle 
a^inst  their  supremacy,  and  then  di- 
viding into  their  grey  fleeces,  suffered 
her,  for  a  moment,  to  smile  out  upon 
the  storm.  But  it  was  not  in  the 
operations  of  nature  alone  that  we 
found  much  to  admire.  Our  out- 
posts, extending  in  a  sort  of  curve^ 
X)ermitted  us,  who  occupied  one  of 
the  extreme  flanks^  to  look  at  once 
upon  the  fires,  both  of  the  Bri- 
tish and  American  armies,  and  the 
eifkct  of  these,  in  a  dark  and  tem- 
pestuous night  like  the  present,  was 
in  the  highest  degree  striking.  Our 
troops  lay  all  along  the  pbin;  in 
part  among  the  wood  which  skirted 
the  open  country,  in  \yan  uwwv  \Yv^ 
"^'h   country  iiscK ;    aw\  u\c\t  w- 
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der,  probably  through  motivet  of  po> 
licy,  was  as  loose  and  scattered  as  a 
due  regard  to  safety  would  pennit 
The  consequence  was,  that  their  fires 
stretching  out  in  a  single  line,  pre- 
sented an  appearance  far  more  impo- 
sing, than  if  they  had  been  oonfined, 
as  usual,  to  one  or  two  spota.  Ob 
the  part  of  the  Americans  af^n,  there 
was  no  need  for  any  artifioal  esteo- 
eion.  Their  fires  ran  along  the  whdle 
face  of  the  hill.  Like  our  own,  they 
were  arranged  in  a  sort  of  semicircle^ 
only  the  horns  of  their  crescent,  in- 
stead of  advancing,  fell  back,  on  both 
rides  from  the  centrcb  It  was  impos- 
sible not  to  feel  the  contrast,  whidi 
the  dense  arrangement  of  their  bi- 
vouac presented,  to  the  scattered  and 
somewhat  irr^ular  disposition  of 
ours.  That  they  surpassed  us  io 
numbers,  at  least  three-fold,  we  had 
all  along  been  aware;  the  very  na- 
ture and  extent  of  their  works  were, 
of  themselves,  sufficient  to  prove  this; 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  the  knowledge 
of  that  superiority  produced  its  ful 
efiect,  till  after  the  establishment  of 
the  two  camps  for  the  night  had 
brought  it  completely  home  to  us. 
Yet  there  was  not  a  man  amongst  us 
who  entertained  a  doubt  as  to  the 
issue  of  the  battle,  let  it  begin  when 
it  might.  We  despised  the  Yankees 
from  our  hearts,  and  only  longed  for 
an  opportunity  to  show  them  how 
easily  they  could  be  beaten. 

Nor  was  this  eager  desire  to  engage 
the  mere  offspring  of  an  impetuosity, 
which  British  soldiers  always  expe- 
rience when  in  the  presence  oi"  an  ene- 
my. It  had  been  explained  to  us,  that 
as  soon  as  a  communication  could  be 
opened  between  the  army  and  the 
fleet,  of  which  all  the  bombs,  and 
many  of  the  lighter  frigates,  were  in 
the  river,  an  attack  upon  the  Americsn 
lines  would  be  made.  This  was  to 
begin  with  a  heavy  fire  on  the  right, 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  to  that  psit 
the  principal  share  of  Jonathan's  at- 
tack ;  after  which,  the  85th  regiment, 
and  the  seamen  supported  by  the  4tb 
and  44th,  were  to  penetrate  the  left  si- 
lently, and  with  ue  bayonet.  Having 
overcome  all  opposition,  the  columa 
was  to  wheel  up  upon  the. summit  ef 
the  ridge,  to  remain  stationary  till 
dawn  ;  and  then  taking  the  whole  d 
the  works  in  flank,  to  carry  them  oBf 
by  one  in  detail.  But  everything,  H 
\9«&  >\wv\fi!i^voQd^  must  depend  npoa 
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There  wu,  opon  ibe  extreme  right  of  red,  and  of  which  we  weK  «o  Mwo  to 

the  American  pMition,  ■  itmitR  port,  reedTe  proofa  the  moat  decuive.    At 

well  anpplied  with  heavy  ordnance,  laat,  when  muimura,  "  not  loud  but 

To  pan  it  by  unheeded,  would  be,  our  deep,"  b^antopawftommantoman, 

leaden  eoneeivcd,  to  expoae  the  at*  an  ud-de-camp  airived,  and  OUT  ien< 

tacking  column,  e*cn  should  it  auo-  trie*  wen  ordered  to  he  called  in.  Thia 

ceed  in  the  dark,  to  certain  dettmc-  bdi^  effected,  we  proceeded,  under 

tion,  aa  toon  ai  d*yli^t  enabled  the  bi«  guidance,  towaidc  the  left ;  till, 

artillerr  to  play ;  whitit  to  attempt  ft  being  arrived  at  the  high  road,  we 

byewalade^waaeateeinedaprqect  too  found  the  whole  amiy  in  marching  ori 

haiardoua.  To  the  fleet  it  was  accord-  der,  and,  to  our  inexpressible  aato- 

'--'7  left,  which,  by  borabaidment,  nithment,  preparing  to  withdraw.  The 

"    'twas  presumed,  reduce  it  to  column  was  formed,  as  Eoldlersexpren 

luiiiB  111  a  few  noun  ;   and  the  com-  themselves,    left   in  front;   and   the' 

mencement   of  a   serious    cannonade  men's   faces  were   then  towards  the 

from  theriver,  was  to  be  the  signal  for  shipping. 
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a  jnneral  movement  in  line.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  convey 
Thus  instructed,  the  reader  will  any  idea  of^ the  disappointment,  or  ra- 
casily  believe,  that  as  hour  after  hour  ther  humiliation,  experienced  and  ex- 
■tole  on,  we  turned  our  gaze,  with  pressed  by  pcraous  of  all  ranks,  when 
feverish  anxiety,  towaidi  the  river,  it  became  apparent  tliat  a  retreat  was 
All,  however,  coniinued  as  it  had  determined  upon.  It  was  no  conaola- 
been  before.  No  flash  told  that  the  tion  to  us  to  be  told,  that  the  frigates 
shipping  had  taken  their  station!  ;  had  been  unable  to  force  their  way 
the  noise  of  firing  was  unheard,  and  within  cannon-shot  of  the  enemy^ 
the  moat  serious  appTehtnsions  began  works,  and  that  even  the  bombardment 
to  be  entertained,  tnal  the  plan  hod,  ofwhichwehadbeen'spectaton,prDved 
for  some  cause  or  another,  miscarried,  all  hut  harmless  to  those  asainHt  whom 
At  laat,  when  ini(lDi);ht  was  close  at  it  was  directed.  We couldnat  believe 
hand,  a  solitary  report,  accompanied  that  our  success  depended,  in  any  cs- 
by  the  ascension  of  a  small  bricht  sential  decree,  upon  the  operations  of  ' 
■park  into  the  sky,  gave  notice  tbat  the  navy.  What  were  the  American 
the  bombardment  had  begun.  Another  entrenchments  to  us^  In  the  Brat 
and  anothiT  followcil  in  quick  sncces-  place,  the  most  unpractised  eye  could 
uon ;  and  now  every  man  instinctively  not  fail  to  percnve,  that  of  the  field- 
sprung  from  the  earth,  and  grasped  works  begun,  not  one  had  arrived  at 
hi*  arms.  The  point  to  be  passed  was,  completion ;  and  the  moat  ignorant  in 
we  well  knew,  in  our  imm^iate  front,  the  art  of  war  is  aware,  that  in  works 
We  were  aworo,  that  in  forcing  it,  our  only  half  defensible  troops  repose  very 
detachment  would  take  the  lead ;  and  little  confidence.  In  the  next  place, 
we  listened,  in  breathless  attention,  no  truth  can  be  more  apparent,  than 
for  the  comingup  of  the  column  which  that,  in  all  night-operations,  a  compact 
had  been  appointed  to  support  us.  Our  body  of  veterans,  wdl-disdpliiwduid 
ears,  too,  were  on  the  stretch  for  the  orderly,  are  at  all  times  an  overmatch 
musketry  which  ought  soon  to  be  for  whole  crowds  of  raw  levies.  Per- 
heard  in  the  opposite  direction ;  in  a  haps  our  leaders  acted  prudently  in 
word,  we  stood  in  our  ranks  for  a  fall  deferring  the  moment  of  attack  till 
hour,  under  the  influence  of  that  state  after  nightfall.  By  doing  lo,  they  at 
of  excitation,  which,  while  it  locks  up  all  events  rendered  the  enemy's  supe- 
the  faculty  of  speech,  renders  the  rioritv  in  artillery  of  no  avail,' but  why 
senses,  both  ofsigbt  and  hearing,  acute  the  plan  of  a  night-attack  should  be 
to  an  almost  unnatural  degree.  given  up,  because  a  single  redoubt 
Such wasoursituation, both  ofbody  escaped  cannonailing  from  the  river, 
and  mind,  fVom  midnight,  when  the  we  conid  not  divine.  Our  business, 
ships  began  to  open  their  fire,  up  to  however,  wa*  a  simple  one ;  we  had 
the  hour  of  two.  That  all  things  went  only  to  obey  ;  not,  indeed,  with  the 
notprosperou3l^,waB  manifest  enough,  same  satisfaction  which  would  have 
'Hie  precious  time,  at  least,  was  esos-  marktnl  our  obedience  of  other  order*, 
ping  us ;  and  for  that  loss  we  all  felt  hut  promptly,  and  in  good  spirits. 
that  nothing  could  make  smends ;  but  It  fell  to  the  bt  of  the  companies 
wewerefarfromanticiiiatingthe  total  which  had  furnithed  the  picqoet*,  lo 
ehange  of  resolution  wnich  had  occur-     perform,  on  the  vrew-tA 
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office  of  A  retr-guard.  Among  these 
our  company  Umc  its  itation ;  and  aa 
live  were  commanded  not  to  moTe  till 
daylight  began  to  tyreaky  we  no  soon- 
er saw  the  eolomn  fairly  set  out,  than 
we  gathered  round  a  large  fire  by  the 
road-side,  and  sat  down.  There  still 
remained  in  oar  flask  some  portion  of 
the  cogniac^  a  few  crumbs  of  biscuit  lay 
about  the  recesses  of  our  wallets ;  and 
upon  them^  early  as  it  was,  we  pro« 
ceeded  to  make  our  rude  meal,  lest  an 
opportunity  of  so  doing  should  not 
occur  again. 

At  last,  a  few  faint  streaks  of  dawn 
showing  themselves  in  the  eastern  sky, 
our  sentries  were  called  in,  our  men 
took  their  stations,  and  the  retreat  b»- 
gan.  To  guard  aninst  surprisal,  two 
files,  each  at  the  distance  of  thirty  or 
fi>rty  paces  from  the  other,  were  com- 
manded to  move  about  fifty  or  sixty 
yanls  in  rear  of  the  company.  Six 
other  files,  three  on  each  side  of  the 
way,  swept  the  woods  as  a  sort  of  flank 
patrol ;  whilst  the  body  of  the  com- 
pany, amounting  to  exactly  twenty- 
nrar  men,  proceeded  in  column.  Of 
the  rest  of  the  army  we  saw  nothing ; 
ii  had  set  out  a  full  hour  and  a  half 
before  us ;  although  it  necessarily 
moved  more  slowly  than  us,  we  could 
luurdly  expect  to  overtake  it  till  it  should 
halt.  But  so  little  were  we  apprehen« 
sive  of  pursuit,  that  the  idea  of  being 
out  off*  never  once  occurred  to  us ;  and 
hence  we  were  not  altogether  so  care- 
ful in  providing  against  such  an  acci- 
dent as  we  ought  to  have  been.  We 
were,  however,  taught,  before  the 
da^'s  journey  came  to  a  close,  that 
thmgs  do  occasionally  happen  which 
have  not  been  anticipated. 

The  storm  of  wind  and  rain  having 
died  away,  our  march  became,  before 
long,  exceedingly  agreeable.  Of  the 
country  through  which  we  now  tra« 
veiled,  none  of  us  during  the  advance 
bad  seen  anything;  the  scenery  ac- 
eordingly  possessed  all  the  attractions 
^rhich  novelty  bestows.  The  road, 
too,  though  sandy,  was  a  good  one, 
and  the  late  moisture  rendered  it  bet- 
ter than  it  had  been  before,  by  har- 
dening it ;  whilst  the  trees,  bending 
over  from  both  sides,  aflforded  an 
agreeable  slielter  from  the  sun's  rays, 
which  soon  began  to  bcMt  upon  us 
somewhat  jpowcrfully.  With  all  there 
pleasant  curcumstoncos  about  us,  it 
was  but  natural  that  wc  should  trudge 
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on  in  excellent  humour*  But  the  i 
lessneas  towhidi^  aa  oof  djattnce  ftwt 
the  enemy's  finea  inereaiedy  we  begsn 
to  give  way,  suddenly  reoeiv«d  itr 
chastisement,  and  oar  attention  waa 
drawn  from  lighter  topica,  to  theioN 
portant  buaineas  of  oar  dvty. 

It  might  be  note),  or  a  little  pait  it, 
and  we  were  approaching  the  scene  of 
the  action  of  tne  18th,  when  a  ahoac 
from  the  files  in  the  rear,  followed  by 
the  discharge  of  a  couple  of  mndnts, 
attracted  our  attention.  We  halted 
instantly,  and  lodced  back;  but  no 
time  waa  allowed  for  any  regular  kn* 
mation,  ere  a  troop  of  aome  tweitty 
or  thirty  horsemen  daahed  round  an 
angle  of  the  road,  and,  aword  in  hand, 
galloped  towards  us.  *'  To  the  right 
and  left,"  was  the  only  word  of  eoiD« 
mand  that  we  oould  give;  the  men 
understood  it ;  and  springing,  some  to 
the  right,  and  others  to  uiekft  of  the 
way,  tbejT  threw  themselves  into  the 
wood,  wnere  the  cavalry  coald  act 
reach  them.  Then  was  a  fire  open* 
ed,  which  in  a  trice  brought  men  aad 
horses  to  the  ground.  The  cavaliv 
paused ;  one  or  two  attempted,  witn 
peat  bravery,  to  force  their  hofsei 
mto  the  thickets,  and  two  of  our  peo- 
ple, who  chanced  to  be  more  exposed 
tluui  their  comrades,  were  aaons^ 
But  the  alarm  having  spiead  to  the 
main  body,  now  not  &r  ahead  of  us, 
a  howitser  and  a  field-gun  came  si 
full  speed  to  our  aasiatanoe.  The 
Americans  waited  not  for  the  guns  to 
open.  Instantly  that  they  appeared 
every  man  turned  hia  heul ;  and  at 
they  rode  for  life  and  deaths  our  gun- 
ners had  only  an  opportunitj  of  firing 
two  shots. 

Ignorsnt,  as  we  necessarily  weres 
whether  the  corps  which  had  jm 
charged,  formed  part  of  the  sdvaneed 
guard  is.  the  whole  American  amy» 
or  was  a  mere  nttrol,  sent  ont  to 
track  our  steps  ana  ascertain  our  phnsy 
we  broke  not  at  once  into  marelun^- 
order  aa  soon  aa  it  had  diasf^iesnd. 
On  the  contrary,  the  whole  force  drew 
up  in  two  linea ;  the  artiUery  Xofk  its 
station,  and  every  arrangement  wv 
made  for  fighting  a  {jenerai  aetkn  on 
the  spot.  But  nothing  farther  beioc 
seen  or  heard  of  the  aaasillnti^  all 
hope  of  bringing  matters  to  that  d^ 
sirable  issue  waa  laid  aaid^  and  dr 
brigades,  one  by  one,  took  the  iss^i 
OS  they  had  done  before.    A  ree^ 
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mate  wm,  indeed,  iiutituted ;  thuii  of  falenketi  end  the  nmrodf  of  muc- 

lo  tay,  the  nti-ffiuii,  nipported  bj  Itet*,  we  paved  the  night, 
two  pkCM  of  ckiinen,  and  fW  addi>        It  ia  not  necetMrr  thit  I  Aaald 

tiMkl  omniMnaa  of  Infkntrv,  retraced  continue  the  detul  of  our  nibieqaent 

ita  stepe  about  a  mile,  fin  the  puipoN  opentioni  tcf;  ininntelj.    £nouj*h  la 

of    aacertaining  with   accnraef   bow  done  when  I  EUte,  that  on  the  follow* 

malten  ttood;liiit  they  meetiDg  with  ing  nioming,  at  Boon  ■■  broad  day- 

nothing  to  excite  their  intereet,  they  li^t  came  in,  the  retreat  was  mn- 

too  turtted  back,  and  followed  their  med ;  and  that  we  arrived  about  nine 

coniTades  unmoleated.  o'clock,  A.  M.  at  a  poeition  which 

The  reit  of  our  journey  waa  per^  promiaed  to  furniih  eveiy  facilitv  for 

formed  without  the  oecurreBce  of  any  a   safe   re-embarkation.      The   boata 

remarkable  incident.    We  paaccd,  aa  Were  already  on  the  beach  in  great 

we  were  neces«itated  to  pan,  our  jet-  nnmbcn  ;  a  couple  of  guu-farigi  were 

terday's  poaition,  wlierc  men  and  offi-  moored,  aibctbre,wi  lb  incableV  length 

eera  recovered  the  cloaka  and  blanketa  oftheahore;  and  the  aailors,  in  crowds, 

which  had  been  left  behind ;  and  we  were  waiting  to  receive  ua,  and  to  con- 

aaw  the  dead  lying  aa  they  lay  on  the  vey  ua  to  our  respective  vesseli.    No 

evcnins  of  the  action,  still  unhuried.  hearty  cheering,  however,  gave  notice 

Many  Dad,  however,  undi;r^ODc  the  thie  time  of  the  satisfaction  of  these 

process  of  atripoing,  though  by  whom  brave  ftUows  with  the  results  of  (he 
it  was  impossible  lor  us  to  gueaa ;  a] 
all  were  banning  to  emit  an  dour  t 

revene  ot  aoceptnblo  to  delicate  or-  even  the  cotifn'atuistions,  on  the  safe 

gana ;  hut  we  could  not  pause  to  give  return  of  their  individual  acquaint- 

them  sepulture;  and  both  the  ai^ht  ance»,wereaccompaniedbyanexpreas- 

and  amcll  were  too  familiar  to  aRbct  ion  of  detp  Mrrow  for  the  losa  of  G^ 

ua  very  deeply.     We  pushed  on,  and  netal  Roa<t,  and  the  profitlcn  isiue  of 

arriving  about  four  o'clock  in  the  af-  the  inroad.  In  tliia  humour  theycon- 

temoon  Btaconveniontpieceofground,  ducted  us,  rra;iment  by  regiment,  to 

a  halt  was  ordered.   There  all  the  coa-  the  boata ;  and  the  evening  waa  as  yet 

tomary  arrangementa  of  lighting  Area,  very  little  advanced,  when  the  whole 

piling  arms,   and  planting  outpoata,  army,  with  all  its  materiel  and  scorca, 

were  cone  Uirongh ;  and  here,  under  found  itaelf  again  lodged  on  board  of 

the  abelter  of  gipsy-tents,  compoaed  ship. 


The  feelings  which  took  possession  damp  chill — was  cxceuively  disagree- 

of  va  now,  were  similar  in  their  na-  able.    Of  coune,  there  was  no  such 

ture,  though  perhapa  teas  vivid,  than  thing  aa  walking  the  deck  ;  and  our 

tboae  which  had  come  into  play  after  wretchcil  library  hul  long  ago  become  ' 

the  re-ahipment  of  (he  expedition  to  an  object  of  loathing  to  most  of  ua. 

Washington.   Atfirst thccliangefrom  For  my  own  part,  as  soon  a«  I  had 

constant  excitement  to  absolute  rest,  flniabed  my  letters  for  England,  ond 

waareceiveila«opo«iliveboon;byand  played  a  game  or  two  at  chcia,  I  went 

hythesamenessot'thcreBtitselfbecame  fairly  to   bod,   and   slept,   or   rather 

a  thousand  degreea  more  irkaome  than  dated  confusedly,  till  diimer  was  an- 

ita  very  opposite.    During  the  remain-  nonnoed. 

der  of  the  day  which  witnessed  our  re-  In  mercy  to  us,  a  fine  breeze  nining 
turn  to  the  transport,  we  were,  upon  up  on  the  morning  of  the  ITtli,  and 
the  whole,  happy  enough  ;  that  is,  we  the  rain  ceasing,  thi^  weatlier  again 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  clean  linen,  a  smiled  upon  us  in  all  the  luxuriance 
aocial  dinner,  and  a  cheerful  glass  of  of  the  wiatem  beniisphcrc.  The  deck 
wine  af'^r  it.  But  the  day  after  rose  was  accordingly  converted  to  its  old 
aomewhat  heavily,  audit  became  more  uaea;  and  a  regular  promenade  from 
and  more  heavy  aa  it  proceeded  on  its  the  taftcl  to  the  miwn-mast,  and  from 
tourse.  There  waa  nothing  whatever  themixen-mast  tothetafferrl.waiiestn- 
to  be  done.  The  weather  chanced  to  blished.  A  rumour,  likewise,  aoinr- 
be  singularly  nngeniat ;  the  rain  fell  in  how  or  another  got  into  eirealatimv, 
'    '         ■■      irralhrrthc  that  a  laTgcfteet.W"'*- '~  ■■~"'^™*' 
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sand  frcbh  troopB,  with  Sir  Rowland, 
now  JjonX  Hill,  to  command  them, 
had  been  seen  and  spoken  to  off  the 
entrance  of  the  bay.    It  will  be  easily 


nugning  bad  by  this  time  pietty  cf« 
fcctually  blunted  niv  finer  feeliiia»  I 
could  not  but  pity  tiie  ill-fated  denU 
sens  of  tliis  devoted  dislrici,  and  then 


Inlicvcd,  tliat  a  piece  of  intelligence     I  regarded  our  present  proceeding! 

—    ^    *    "^^  •     '      •  '^  *  with  no  very  triumphant  eye,  inii- 

mudi  as  they  reminded  roe  more  of 
tlie  operations  of  the  aiident  Danes 
agauist  Alfred  and  his  suljjects,  than 
anything  in  the  annals  of  modem  ami 
civiliaed  warfare.  Yet  was  there  i 
'-eat  deal  in  this  kind  of  life  calcu* 
catcd,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  to 
interest  and  amuse.  We  came  at  U^ 
never  to  look  upon  a  town  or  a  village, 
without  having,  at  least,  the  wisb, 
that  we  might  be  allowed  to  pay  to  ii 
a  hostile  visit ;  and  though  I  am  sure 
that  the  peaceful  iobabitanta  would 
have  suffered  no  wrong  at  our  haiidi, 
I  uni  equally  sure,  that  there  was  no- 
thing in  the  shape  of  public  property  * 
or  public  works,  whicu  we  did  not  re- 
gard as  furnishing  a  legitimate  source 
of  plunder  and  outrage. 

Our  voyage  continuing  throughoat 
the  whole  of  the  ISth^  we  arrived,  at 
an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the 
19th,  at  oiur  old  anchorage  in  the  Fs- 
tuxeiit  river.  Here  every  ship  in  the 
fleet  brought  up ;  and  here,  as  far  u 
we  could  gather,  it  waa  more  than  pro- 
bable that  we  should  be  condemned  to 
remain  in  a  state  of  useless  inactivity « 
for  some  time  to  oome.  A  tort  of  ra- 
ncour began  about  this  time  to  gi'i 
abroad  among  us,  that  the  ultimatt 
object  of  our  transportation  to  Ame- 
rica, was  not  to  be  looked  for  hcn'> 
A  permanent  conquest,  it  wis  wiii$- 
pcred,  would  somewhere  or  another 
uc  attempted ;  but  when,  bow,  or  iii 
what  direction,  continued  a  mystery. 
There  were  persons,  indeed,  who  spolw 
of  a  descent  upon  New  York,  llicrr 
were  others  wno  insinuated,  that  oii'^ 
of  the  southern  states  lay  more  oim-|4 
to  an  attack,  and  if  subdued,  mipht 
more  easily  be  retained.  All,  however, 
confessed  themselves  ignorant  of  iIk 
real  undertaking  meditated,  thoujjb 
all  scouted  to  agree,  that  in  this  qtt:>r- 
ter  of  the  United  States  our  campai^i 
was  at  an  end ;  tliat  however  long  ve 
might  continue  here,  would  be  in  i<l^- 
uvhs  and  confiui^ncnt.  With  %'.ich  ru- 
mours afloat,  the  readtrr  will  not  b^* 
surprised  to  hear,  that  we  soon  bi|(an 
to  find  tliat  enemy  of  all  unempIove>l 
iKi'sons,  ennui,  gaining  ground  rapul- 
iy  upon  UR ;  and  tliat  wc  looked  forvani 
\^'3kvcw(^\e  with  tlie  same  impatitior 


so  desirable  was  received  with  eve- 
ry demonstration  of  extravagant  joy. 
With  such  a  force,  and  such  a 'leader, 
we  all  felt,  that  there  was  nothing 
which  wc  would  not  reacHly  attempt, 
.md  hardly  anything  which  we  could 
not  easily  accompliMh  ;  and  if  a  whis- 
per of  a  complaint  was  heard  at  Jii  it 
arose  only  from  tho  iiiea,  that  had  the 
reinforcements  come  in  but  a  week 
earlier,  we  shduld  have  been  now  in 
quarters  in  Baltimore,  and  the  gallant 
K(»s  alive.  Nevertheless  we  were 
philosophers  enough  to  rest  satisfied, 
that  an  event  in  itself  so  fortunate 
would  never  occur  out  of  due  time ; 
and  we  soon  brought  ourselves  to  be- 
lieve, that  a  day  or  two  at  the  farthi'St 
would  see  us  agaui  on  shore,  and  tliat 
Baltimore  would  not,  after  all,  escape 
its  visitation. 

We  were  in  this  ardent  frame  of 
mind,  when  about  eleven  o'clock  in 
the  forenoon  the  Admiral  fired  a  sig- 
naUgun,  and  the  fleet  got  under  weigh. 
The  breeze  had  by  this  time  increased 
to  a  pretty  strong  gale ;  but  as  it  blew 
hi  the  direction  to  whidi  our  prows 
were  turned,  no  man,  either  soldier  or 
sailor,  complained  of  its  violence.  We 
flew  like  eagles  down  the  bay ;  but  as 
we  were  approaching  Kent  Island  the 
wind  suddenly  shifted,  and  wc  were 
compelled  to  cast  anchor  under  its 
cliffs  for  the  night.  On  the  morrow, 
however,  we  were  again  steering  our 
course ;  and  it  soon  became  apparent, 
from  the  direction  in  which  we  moved, 
that  the  Patuxent  was  again  about  to 
afford  us  a  temporary  roadstead.  In 
the  course  of  to-day's  passage  we  pass- 
ed, as  we  had  done  before,  within 
gun-shot  of  Annapolis,  and  of  the 
villages  and  hamlets  in  iu  vicinity. 
Almost  the  same  spectucle  which  haid 
previously  arrested  our  attention  rose 
tx)  attract  it  now.  Again  the  beacons 
were  act  on  fire — again  signal-guns 
were  fired,  horsemen  mounted,  and 
telegraphic  communications  were  car- 
ried on  at  every  station ;  whilst  the 
provincial  capital,  with  all  the  inha- 
bited places  near  ic^  again  sent  forth 
crowds  of  Uicn,  womi-n,  and  children, 
flying  in  manifest  contusion  into  the 
interior.  1  must  confess,  that  though 
the  course  of  some  vVxtire  ncm**'  cawx- 
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wfai^  ■  butrothcil  female  experiences,  minutes  before  tm-lve  u'dock,  liow. 

whenshe  is  counting  thehoara  which  ever,  the  ilnim  beat  to  qunrten,'aiid 

intervene  between  the  flnt  publication  ail,  both  officers  nnil  men,  hnrricd  to 

of  the  banns  to  the  day  of  wedding.  ihcir  stationg.    This  done,  the  boat- 

I  will  not  attempt  to  record,  in  re-  swain's  whistle  sonndeil,  and  all  hands 

gular  order,  the  methods  which  were  crowded  the  forccaallc,  quarter-deck, 

adopted  to  kill  lime,  from  the  I9th  of  and  poop,  in  a  nioraent.     There  we 

Sejitember,  the  day  on  which  we  cast  stood   in  profound  silence,  till  eight 

anchor,  up  to  the  I3th  of  October,  hells  were  toUeil ;  and  exactly  as  the 

when  we  Anally  quilled  the  Chesa-  last  stroke  ceased  to  reverberate,  the 

neake.  It  was,  upon  the  whole,  but  a  Capt^  made  his  appearance. 
dull  and  uninteresting  period  of  ou'       •iJ^eyes  were  now  turned  in  fearful 

existence.     We  moved,  indeed,  fro."  esffitation    upon    the   fore-hatches ; 

the  Patuxent  to  the  Potomac,  ami  from  ne*  i*i«  expectation  long  kept  npon 

tlie  Potomac  back  again   to  tlie  Pa-  the  stretch.     A  sergcnnt  of  marines, 

tment.  We  landed,  too,  sometimcB  in  followed  by  a  file  of  men,  mounted 

ninaR  parlies,  sometimes  in  targe,  and  tlic  ladder;  then  came  two  persons, 

twice  in  whole  brigades.  But  the  jour-  dressed  in  blue  jackets  and  trowsers, 

nal,  vereit  rcguIaTlvtranseribed,  with  heavily  ironed,  and  after  them  came 

due  attention  to  dates  and  circom-  another  file  of  marine-:.    They  moved 

stances,  would,  I  fear,  prove  as  little  towards  the  nuarter-deck.  and  having 

interesting  to  the  reader  to  peruse,  as  arrived  opposite  the  gang-way,  alood 

it  would  be  irksome  and  disagrcrable  still.     In  the  meantime,  it  had  not 

to  the  writer  to  detail  it.     It  will  be  escaped  our  notice,  that  a   couple  of 

better  to  relate  only  such  events  as  nooses  hung  I'rom  the  fore-yard,  one 

appear  to  myself  most  worthy  of  relo-  on  each   side  of  the  mast ;  and  that 

lion.  the  ends  of  the  ropes  lay  at  length  upon 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  recollect,  the  forecastle,  ready  to  be  hurried  aft 
that  whilst  the  fleet  lay  at  anchor  in  hy  the  ship's  company.  Of  courae,  we 
the  Patuxent,  a  signal  was  hoisted  at  were  all  perfectly  sensible  to  what  usea 
the  DiBst-head  of  the  Royal  Oak,  re-  these  rope-ends  were  about  to  be 
quiring  a  certain  number  of  captains  turned ;  and  though  there  was  not  one 
and  other  naval  ofRcers  to  come  on  amongrt  us  who  felt  disposed  to  deny 
board,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  tlic  justice  of  a  deserter's  fate,  there 
court-martial.  Two  seamen,  captu-  were  few  indeed  who  experienced  do 
red  in  seme  of  the  late  operations,  pity  for  the  unhappy  wretches  about 
had  been  recognised  as  deserters  from  to  sufter.  Ko  great  while,  however, 
one  of  his  fili^esty's  ships,  and  they  was  granted  for  the  indulgence  of  such 
were  now  about  to  be  tried.  The  court  thoughts.  The  Captain,  unfolding  a 
met ;  the  prisoners  were  conricted,  roll  of  i>apcr  which  he  held  in  nis 
and  they  tvere  sentenced  to  be  hanged;  hand,  read  aloud  the  proceedings  of 
and  at  noon,  on  the  30th  of  Septem-  the  court-martial,  which  sentenced 
ber,  the  sentence  was  carried  Into  exe-  the  prisoners  before  him  to  sufTer 
cntion.  As  the  circumstances  attend-  deatli,  and  having  stated,  that  the 
ing  the  execution  of  a  criminal  on  sentence  in  question  received  the  aj>- 
b«>ard  of  ship  are  rather  solemn,  I  shall  probation  of  the  Admiral  on  the  sta- 
uke  tlie  liberty  of  describing  them  tion,  he  silently  motioned  to  the  enl- 
•oraewhat  at  length.  prits,  that  their  hour  was  come.  I  can- 
Having  heard  that  such  an  event  not  pretend  to  convey  to  ray  reader 
wasabout  to  occur,  two  or  three  others  any  notion  of  the  expremion  which 
and  myself,  obeying  the  dictates  of  a  pasted  across  the  poor  men's  counte- 
mrioaity,  not  perhaps  of  the  most  re-  nances, whilst  thesepreliminsrieswent 
fined  nature,  took  boat,  and  went  on  on.  They  were  both  deadly  pale ;  the 
board  the  Royal  Oak,  about  an  hour  limbs  of  one,  too,  appeared  to  totter 
previous  to  the  fatal  moment.  Whe-  under  him,  but  neither  of  them  spoke 
theranyceremoniesweregonethrouch  a  word,  "lliey  seemed,  indeed,  espe- 
previofas  to  tlie  general  muster  of  the  daily  one  of  them,  to  feel  as  men  may 
chip's  company,  and  if  they  were,  of  be  suppoud  to  feel,  if  indeed  they  feel 
what  nature  they  camnste'I,  I  cannot  at  all,  on  whose  heads  a  heavy  stun- 
iipeak,  because,  till  all  hands  were  vanf,  blow  has  fallen,  for  they  (ufl^- 
piped  upon  derks,  I  sate  with  the  lieu-  cil  themselves  to  be  leil  back  towards 
tenants  in  the  want  room.  About  ten     the  fatal  nooM  without  utteiin^  <««« 
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exclamation^  or  offering  the  slightest 
resistanoe.  Their  lips  moved,  however, 
though  whether  in  prayer  or  execra- 
tion, I  cannot  tell ;  and  one  raised  his 
manacled  hands  with  great  apparent 
energy,  to  his  hieast.  But  the  strug- 
gle  was  soon  over.  The  chains  were 
struck  from  their  legs,  which  were 
bound  about  at  the  ande  and  thigh 
with  cords ;  their  hands  loosened  from 
the  handcufl^,  were  pinioned  behind 
Acm,  and  a  white  night- cap  being 
drawn  over  each  of  their  faces,  they 
were  placed  upright,  with  their  fronts 
towards  the  mast.  Then  was  the 
noose  silently  cast  on  their  necks,  and 
a  signal  being  given  by  the  first  lieu- 
tenant, about  twenty  stout  fellows 
seised  each  of  the  ropes.  One  instant's, 
and  only  one  instant  s  pause  occurred, 
for  the  boatswain  piping  *^  hoist 
away,"  the  executioners  ran  with  all 
nieed  towards  the  poop  ;  and  the  un- 
fortunate culprits,  hurried  aloft  with 
the  rapidity  of  thought,  died  in  an  in* 
stant  I  forced  myself  to  gaze  stead- 
fastly upon  the  wnole  proceeding,  and 
I  can  vouch,  that  not  so  much  as  a 
quiver,  or  motion  of  the  limb,  gave 
evidence  of  suffering;  it  seemed  to 
me,  to  be  the  most  humane  execution 
which  I  had  ever  witnessed.  And  now 
all  was  over.  The  sailors  returned  to 
their  births,  and  we  to  our  transport ; 
whilst  the  bodies  of  the  deserters  were 
left  to  swing  in  the  air  till  sunset 

I  have  said,  that  whilst  the  fleet 
lay,  both  in  the  Patuxent  and  Poto- 
mac, it  was  a  common  practice  amongst 
the  oflScers  to  land,  and  amuse  them- 
selves during  the  whole  of  the  day, 
upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers.  Som&« 
times  these  debarkations  took  place 
for  the  purpose  of  laying  in  fresh  pro- 
visions ;  on  which  occasions  they  were 
usually  conducted  with  prudence,  and 
{irotected  by  armed  parties.  At  other 
times  mere  individual  caprice  directed 
them;  and  then  they  were,  for  the 
moBt  part,  as  rash  as  they  were  agree- 
able. I  know  not  how  it  came  about, 
but  rarely  indeed  was  a  day  nermitted 
to  pass  by,  without  my  spending  some 
portion  ot  it  on  shore;  and  to  one  of 
these  casual  excursions  was  I  indebt- 
ed for  my  first  acquaintance  with  the 
writings  of  an  author  now  well  known 
in  this  country, — I  mean  Washington 
Irving. 

I  perfectly  recollect,  that  both  the 
21st  and  i£M  of  September  were  spent 
by  a  friend  and  myeclf  on  the  right 
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bonk  of  the  Patuxent.  Theair,thoi^ 
cooler  than  it  had  hitherto  bcqi*  wn 
mUd,  and  even  enervating  ;  pnd  tlM 
scenery  partook  just  so  much  of  t 
mixture  of  wilderness  and  cultivatioD, 
to  be  in  the  highest  degree  interestiiig 
and  attractive.  Not  far  from  the  brink 
of  the  stream  there  stood  a  large  cha- 
teau, from  which,  as  may  be  imagmfd, 
the  family  had  long  ago  letiicd.  It 
was  surrounded  bj  groands  laidool 
with  very  considerable  taste ;  and  die 
fiirniture,  and  general  arrangement  of 
the  interior,  gave  evidence,  that  its 
owner,  whoever  he  might  be,  was  not 
wanting  either  in  aristocratic  feeling 
or  elegant  propensities.  Strange  to 
say,  the  chateau  in  question  hsd  eses- 
p^  plonderinff ;  its  very  Hbrnr  wis 
entire,— thougn  the  only  individual^ 
left  in  charge  of  it  were  an  old  grey* 
headed  negro  and  hia  wife.  In  tliat 
librarv  we  found  a  work  not  king  ago 
republished  in  this  country — ^The  Su* 
magundi;  and  though  we  could  not 
enter  into  the  local  pleasantries  inter- 
spersed through  it,  I  remember  ^ 
we  read  it  with  very  great  gratifies* 
tion.  To  say  the  truth,  our  admira* 
tion  of  the  talents  of  the  author  quit^ 
overcame  our  regard  to  honesty :  for 
we  not  onlv  read  the  volume  on  shore, 
but  brougnt  it  off  with  ns  to  ou 
transport. 

We  were  not,  however,  on  evoy 
occasion,  so  intelleetaal  in  the  o^ecu 
of  our  search.  Our  iVesh  provisioDi 
being  expended,  it  became  a  consider- 
ation of  some  moment  with  us,  how 
we  might  procure  a  second  supply, 
and  for  this  purpose  parties  were  more 
than  once  landed,  and  sent  some  way 
up  the  country.  Seven!  of  these  I 
accompanied ;  but  as  the  adventuec 
which  befell  us  on  one  oocasioD,  re- 
sembled very  nearly  those  which  be- 
fell on  others,  it  wiU  suffice  if  I  select 
a  single  excursion,  and  give  a  nana* 
tive  of  it,  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
rest. 

On  the  «4th  of  September,  a  bro- 
ther ofiioer  and  myself  took  with  ni 
twelve  men  well  armed,  and  landing 
at  a  particular  point,  pushed  off  for 
the  house  of  a  gentleman  named  Car- 
rol, which  stood  at  the  distance  cf 
some  two  or  three  miles  fVom  the  ri- 
ver. Mr  Carrol  had  already  been  vi- 
sited by  several  parties  £rom  the  (kel, 
to  whom  he  had  sold,  at  considerabk 
profit  to  himself,  sheep,  geese,  tor- 
keys,  and  other  live  stock.    The  por- 
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r  our  excuniiKi  to-day  wu  to  SJth  regiineiit  uurowlv  eMtped  being 
ftom  him  a  umilar  favour,  and  made  piiaonen,  two  tuaeniDarkatioiii 
md  DO  difficnltf  in  penuading  of  troont,  under  the  ccMnmand  of  Co- 
>  accept  about  twice  ita  valur,  lonel  Broolce  in  person,  took  place. 
J  article  that  we  coveted.  To  The  flnt  of  these  occurred  on  the  oc- 
D  justice,  however,  Mr  Canol  canon  in>t  referred  to.  A  partj  of 
itremelr  hospitable;  he  made  the  S5lL  havine  inc&utiouilv  ezpOMd 
ttily  welcome  to  all  Uiat  Ma  lar-  themwlveii,  and  a  report  having  reacfa* 
id  ceUar  would  aSbrd;  and  we  ed  ihe  fleet  that  thcv  irere  betrayed, . 
e,.u  it  was  right  that  we  ihould  the  light  eorpa  landea  for  the  purjnae 
t,  the  best  friends  imaginable,  of  chatticing  the  traitor,  and  forcing 
ir  visit  itaa  not  doontecl  lo  nass  a  release  of  the  priaouen.  The  first 
oily  without  »ccid»it.  We  oad  of  theae  proceeding*  was  not,  thej 
th  him  about  half  an  hour,  du-  found,  required;  [here  had  been  no 
rhich  time  our  men  bad  caught  treachery,  but  much  honour  and 
rought  in  six  sheep,  two  piga,  good  feeling  displayed  towarda  the 
quantity  of  poultry,  when  a  ue-  EnBliah ;  the  last,  I  believe,  came  to 
uabing  into  the  apartment,  in-  uouiing.  The  otficen  having  been 
d  us,  in  a  hurried  tone,  that  two  concealed  all  day  by  an  American 
ed  horse  had  just  arrived  at  a  farmer,  eSected  their  own  escape;  the 
;  about  a  miU' iliitant,  and  that  privatM,  whohadfaltenintothehanda 
lartsined  no  doubt  of  their  d&-  of  Kimo  cavalry,  were  instantly  remo- 
D  cut  us  off  from  the  boau,  and  ved  up  the  country.  The  lifibt  troop* 
la  all  to  death.  I  know  not  accordioEly  returned  to  the  ihipa, 
X  it  came  about,  but  we  had  without  oaving  effected  anything^— 
ht  a  bugler,  bugle  and  all,  on     Nor  waa  the  second  debarkation  one 

with  us.  Not  doubting  that  whit  more  profiuble.  A  rumonr  ha- 
frican  friend  was  in  the  right,  viog  come  to  Cobncl  Brodie'a  cars, 
latantly  assembled  our  party ;  that  ten  or  twelve  hundred  Ameri. 
placing  the  live  stock  m  the  cana,  with  a  park  of  six  piece*  of  can> 
:  of  half  a  doien  men,  we  cau-  non,  were  encamped  abont  five  mile* 
le  other  half  doieu  to  extend  in  up  the  country,  he  determined  M  ata 
ing  order,  and  gave  the  bugler  tempt  their  siupneal.  With  this  view, 
ions,  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  ith,  Uth,  and  Slst  regiraenia,  as 
lemy,  to  sound.  We  had  good  well  aa  the  battalion  of  marinca  and 
1  to  think,  tliat  the  aouitd  of  a    the  corps  of  rocketers,  were  landed, 

would  convey  to  the  minds  of    on  the  4th  of  October,  utwn  the  left 

troopers  the  idea  that  a  large  bank  of  the  Potomac.  The  landing 
waa  on  shore ;  nor  were  we  de-  took  place  during  the  night ;  and  aa 
].  the  weather  chanced  to  be  stormy  and 

;  had  traversed  about  a  mile,  and     moist,  there  was  very  little  comfort 

approaching  the  open  country  whilst  it  went  on.  Nor,  to  speak  the 
he  immediate  margin  of  the  troth,  did  any  man's  enthusiasm  rise 
n,  when  a  squadron  of  some  sufficiently  high  to  moke  him  satiafied 
tj  horse  suddenly  showed  itself,  even  under  the  petty  grievance  of  a 
t^n  our  rear.  The  bugler  blew,  ducking.  We  coulil  not  but  feel,  that 
it  were  intended  to  alann  a  whole  the  object  in  view  was  utterly  worth, 
de,  and  our  men  flocking  to  the  lesa;  and  we  were  Ux  from  bung 
in  ones  and  twos,  doubUess  im-  sanguine,  that,  worthiest  as  it  was,  it 
ed  the  Americans  with  a  belief,  would  be  obtained.  We  were  not 
a  Urge  force  wu  in  front  of  mistaken.  Having  marched  all  night 
.  They  halted,  wheeled  round,  under  a  loakine  rsm,  we  arrived  about 
•lowly  rode  away ;  nor  did  we  ten  o'clock  in  the  moming,  at  the  sile 
nythiug  more  of  thein  that  mom-    of  the  enemy's  bivouac,  and  found,  aa 

I  need  not  add,  that  we  made  moat  of  us  exnected  to  find,  that  it 
slav  in  gaining  our  boat;  or  that  had  been  abauooned.  The  Americana 
all  resolved  not  again  to  venture,  were  not  quite  ao  careless  of  them- 
!«  in  number,  even  as  far  from  ■el\-cfi,  as  that  two  thousand  men 
leet  as  Sir  Catrol't  residence.  could  step  on  shore  unobserved.     In- 

wdes  these  private  landings,  as  ti-lligence  of  our  design  reached  tUcm 
may  be  lt.Tmed,  in  the  countc  of  king  befme  we  b(B»»  «"  inroad ;  and 
b,  by  the  way,  four  officers  of  the     ibcy  rolunicd  Iciauirty  into  tlic  inic- 
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rior.  UiuUt  th(»e  circumatonccs,  there     returned  on  board  of  sliip,  wet,  weary, 
remained  for  na  but  one  course  to     and  empty-banded, 
imrsue;  we  retraced  our  steps,  and 

CflAPTBR  XV. 

■But  besides  talcing  part  with  my    sail,  with  prows  turned  towards  tlie 
comrades  in  these  different  pursuits,    capes,  and  before  dusk  we  had  the  sa- 
il was  a  common  custom  with  me  to    tisfaction  to  observe  the  mouth  of  the 
spend  whole  days  on  shore,  either  seek-    James'  riycr  open  on  xmr  starboard 
ing  for  game  in  the  woods,  or  loitering    bow.    Nor  was  this  the  only  or  the 
about  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  river    most  agreeable  event  whiclf  befell  us 
with  my  fishing-rod.     No  man  who     that  day.    A  beautiful  schooner,  car- 
has  not  experienced  the  irksomeness     rying  a  white  flag  at  her  main-top- 
of  a  four  months'  confinement  on  board    mast  head,  shot  alter  us  from  the  Pa- 
of  ship,  can  at  all  comprehend  the  de«     tuxent ;  she  overtook  us  just  a^  we 
gree  of  gratification  which  these  soli-    were  preparing  to  bring  up  for  the 
tary  excursions  afforded.  On  such  oo-    night,  and  great  was  the  joy  of  every 
casions,  the  air  always  appeared  to    man  on  board  when  it  ap|>eared  that 
blow  with  peculiar  sweetness,  and  the     she  was  tlie  bearer  of  the  majority  of 
noisesproduced  by  things  animate  and    the  men  and  officers  who  had  been 
inanimate  about  me  were  all  most  mu-    left  behind  wounded  at  Bladeusbuig. 
sical.     Every  branch  overhead  was    Among  the  individuals  thus  restored 
alive  with  birds,  which  made  the  fo-    to  the  army  were  Colonels  Thornton 
rest  ring  with  their  clear  and  varied    and  Wood,  (Major  Brown's  hurts  were 
notes ;  whilst  the  rustUng  of  the  breeze    too  serious  to  admit  of  his  removal,) 
through  the  foliage,  the  murmur  of    and  not  a  few  of  the  best  non-com- 
the  large  stream,  broken  in  upon  and    missioned  officers  and  privates  belong- 
varied  from  time  to  time  by  the  indis-    ing  to  the  h'ght  brigade.     I  need  not 
tinct  cries  of  the  seamen,  created  alto-    add,  that  a  reunion  of  friends,  under 
gether  a  harmony  more  exquisite  than     such  circumstances,  was  productive  of 
any  other  to  which  the  human  ear  can     the  highest  exultation  on  all  sides ; 
listen.  Towards  nightfall,  in  particu-    whilst  the  reflection,  that  two  officers 
lar,  these  sounds  came  upon  me  with    of  experience  had  returned  to  tbear 
peculiar  force.    Nor  were  the  bleat-    stations,  gave  universal  satisfaction,  on 
ing  of  sheep,  or  the  lowing  of  cattle,    higher  grounds  than  those  of  mere 
which  met  me  as  often  as  I  ventured    personal  attachment, 
to  any  distance  from  the  boata,  thrown        From  the  date  last  referred  to,  up 
away.   I  am  not  sure  that  I  ever  spent    to  the  evening  of  the  1 4di,  the  fleet  ei- 
ilays  more  perfectly  to  my  own  satis-    ther  continued  at  anchor,  or  beat  about 
faction  than  those  which  were  passed    the  baj,  as  if  the  Admiral  were  in  ex- 
in  solitude  upon  the  banks  of  the  Po«    pectotion  of  dispatches  from  home,  cr 
tomac.  nad  not  yet  made  up  his  own  mind  as 

Things  continued  thus  with  us  du-  to  the  course  which  it  behoved  him  to 
ring  seveml  weeks,  the  boats  rowing  follow.  At  last,  however,  though  not 
daily  to  the  beach,  and  bringing  on  before  we  soldiers  had  begun  to  gite 
stores  of  fresh  water  from  wells  wnich  utterance  to  many  and  sore  corn- 
had  been  dug  there,  and  the  horses  plninta,  a  eignal  to  steer  in  a  SSE.  di- 
and  some  part  of  the  artillery  being  rcction  was  displayed.  All  the  tran- 
landed  on  an  island  in  the  river.  But  snorta,  most  of  the  line-of-batUe  ships, 
at  last  a  signal  was  made  for  all  par-  tne  bombs,  brigs,  and  small  craft,  m- 
ties  to  rraair  to  their  respective  ve^  stantly  obeyed ;  and  aa  the  wind  blew 
sels ;  and  on  tlie  evening  of  the  6th  fine  and  fresh,  we  bounded  over  tlw 
of  October,  the  whole  expedition  was  water  like  eagles  through  the  skies, 
agoin  embarked.  On  the  morning  of  Capes  Charles  and  Henry  both  bore 
the  7th,  the  anchors  were  raised,  and  a  in  sight  before  dusk.  We  rushed 
fair  wind  happening  to  blow,  we  stood  through  between  them,  and  the  risU^ 
in  magnificent  array  towards  the  Che-  moon  found  us  once  again  at  sea  in 
sapcake.  Having  fairly  entered  it,  a  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
pause  was  made  for  the  night ;  but  Of  the  circumstai\ccs  which  attaid- 
ou  the  morrow  we  were  again  under    cd  our  passage  fVwn  the  Chesapeake  to 
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It  ueceiauy  ih«t  I     adeqnately  (leKribei  There  WMiome- 
thing  in  the  very  domeuic  anuwe- 


Jamuci,  it  is 

■hould  give  liLTi       _,     .    __  _  

TbeuBualvarietiesofioughoiulcBlin,  ment  of  the  pltnten'  hotuei,  ifhich 

fairandfoul  wMtber,  pmented  them-  tnen,  lo  little  acciutomed  of  late  to 

selves  ;  sad  the  customary  formali-  the  Bight  of  such  thingi,  cQuld  not 

tieBofahavingandadmiaiBteringoathH  behold  with  indiStreDce.     True,  the 

oncioEsingtheliueweregone through,  absence  of  wetl-bied  and  irell-edu- 

Shortii  were  Sslied  for,  dolphiiii  har-  cated  while  women  waa  tevetely  felt. 


pooncd,   and   flving-fitb  secured 
the  quarter-deck,  whither  they  bad 


ind  other 


alarin  us.  Yet  was  the  period  of  1 
lives  which  exteuiled  from  the  lltb 
of  October  up  to  the  SSth  of  Novem- 
ber but  a  dull  and  inonotonous  one. 
The   scenery,  indeed,   after  we  bail 


and  beautiful  in  no  ordinary  def;ree. 
It  was  delightful  to  behold  the  bold 
shores  of  St  Domingo  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  no  less  mugnificent  cliffii  of 
Cuba  on  the  other  ;  whilst  ibe  unvs- 

Sing  progress  which  we  mode  under 
e  influence  of  the  trade-winds  pro- 
ved of  itself  a  source  of  hearty  congra- 
ttUation.  Butinspiteof theseamelio- 
rating  accomjtanimcnta,  a  six  weeks' 
voysge  is,  after  all,  nothing  more  than 
A  six  weeks'  imprison  ment,  where,  as 
Dr  Johnson  bus  observed,  in  addition 
10  the  loss  of  liberty,  you  run  the  risk 
of  being  drowned.  It  waa,  there- 
fore, wiUi  feelings  of  unspeakable  sa- 
tisfaction, that  we  at  length  beheld 
the  bine  mountains  of  Jamaica  cast 
their  shadows  u^on  the  distant  bori- 
3on  ;  and  our  satisfaction  receivi'd  ten- 
fold greater  force  wbcii  the  anchor 
woa  dropped  in  Port  Itoyal  bay.  The 
reader  will  readily  believe  that  wc  lost 
no  time  in  putting  foot  upon  dry  land ; 
indeed,  the  vessel  hod  not  swung 
round  to  the  tide,  when  every  ofiiccr, 
except  such  as  were  absolutely  re- 
quired for  duty,  abandoned  her. 

In  spile  of  the  t-xcessive  sultrintea 
of  the  climate,  I  shall  never  cease  to 
look  bac^  upon  tbc  period  of  mji  brief 
sojourn  in  Jamaica  witli  sentinicntB 
of  unqualified  satisfaction.  So  many 
months  had  elapsed  since  an  opportu- 
nity of  mixing  at  all  in  civilizedKnK- 
lish  society  was  afforded,  that  thuu^i 
I  can  hardly  venture  to  couiparc  the 
society  of  Kingston  and  iu  vicinity  to 
tlic  polished  circles  of  Grosvenor 
Square  or  Portland  Place,  even  it, 
with  all  its  drawbacks,  (and  they  were 
neither  few  nor  trifling.)  brought  a 
ciiami  alonp  \iiih  it,  jiiich  as  I  cannot 


Not  that  there  were  none  such  i 
the  island — nay,  far  from  it,  those 
with  whom  we  (Ud  form  an  acquaint- 
ance were  at  least  as  poliahed  as  wo- 
men of  their  own  stations  at  home- 
But  they  were  few  in  number;  and 
where  they  existed  not,  their  places 
were  but  indifferently  supplied  by 
the  Mulatto  and  Slusiee  giili,  who, 
many  instances,  presided  at  our 
ainers'  boards,  'rhen  ttie  man- 
ners of  the  men,  hearty  and  sincere, 
no  doubt,  were  at  tUe  same  time  abun^ 
dantly  roush,  uncultivated,  boister- 
ous, and  dogmatical.  To  a  stran- 
Ker,  too,  the  being  waited  upon  by 
filthy  blacks,  male  and  female,  proved 
disgusting  ill  the  extreme.  In  spiteof 
all  this,  however,  wc  enjoyed  tltc 
change  in  the  order  of  our  existence 
amazingly.  The  people  were  all,  witli- 
out  any  exception,  frank  and  hospita- 
ble; tliey  gave  us  dinners  and  balls, 
as  well  qujdity  as  not  quality;  they 
did  their  best,  in  short,  to  make  our 
visit  a  pleasant  one,  and  it  would  ill 
become  me,  whom  they  eolertained 
thus  liberally,  to  speak  of  them  in 
terms  of  disrespect.  If  I  have  ap~ 
peared  to  err  in  tbii  particular,  I  as- 
stire  them  that  I  do  not  feel  what  I 
may  have  unwarily  written. 

lam  not  going  to  enter  into'any 
discussion  of  the  Slave  Question  ;  nei- 
ther thall  I  waste  my  reader 'a  time, 
hjr  Uying  before  him  a  minute  des- 
cription of  Einsstoii,  or  the  country 
round  it.  On  the  subject  of  slavery, 
it  will  be  Eufficieiit  to  observe,  that  I 
landed  aa  strongly  imbued  irith  pre- 
judice as  most  men,  aod  that  a  htile 
close  inspection  of  the  behaviour  ol' 
both  Whites  and  Blacks,  served  ni 
tliat  tlic  first  were  not 
which  they  were  so  fre- 
quently represented  lo  be,  nor  the 
lost  the  objects  of  tliat  mawkish  coui- 
.pasiion  which  it  is  the  pleusiuc  of  a 
certain  ck&s  of  wortbits  to  stir  up  in 
their  favour.  The  donieslic  slave  In 
Janiaicj,  is, generally  speaking,  as  well 
trcfrteil,  and  in  every  n-siiect  as  bap- 
)iily  situated,  as  a  domestic  servant  in 
ICngland  ;  and,(tQa\t(\A,'i.\*a.'«  •di'^\« 
tasks  iinyn^'A  w\'w\  liit  ^vJA^w-;^'^" 
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I  should  certainly  not  ny,  that  the  the  one  hand,  and  Spanish-Towiiy  with 

■«lave  in  the  sugar  or  cofFee  plantation,  the  Govemor^s  residence,  on  the  other, 

is  much  more  heavily  oppressed  with  bounded  my  tour  in  this  quarter ;  and 

toil,  than  the  English  ditcher  or  reap-  ercn  when  the  ships  proceeded  to  the 

er.     No  doubt  there  are  many  re-  pluce  of  assembly  at  Negril  Bay,  I 

spccts  in  which  the  slave  stands  upon  never  ventured  ten   miles  from  the 

less  enviable  ground  than  the  Euro-  beach,  because  our  atay  was  expected 

pean  labourer,  though  I  cannot  rank  to  be  at  most  a  brief  one ;  the  eanct 

among  them  the  mere  fact  of  his  being  moment  ol   its  termination   no  one 

a  bondsman  ;  because,  to  people  so  could  tell;  it  would  have  been  as  rash 

little  advanced  in  the  scale  of  dvi-  as  impolitic,  under  such  circumstan- 

lization,  there  is  really  no  pain  in  a  ces,  to  wander  very  far  away  from  the 

degradation,  which,  after  all,  is  but  shipning.     Yet  I  saw  enough,  both  in 

ideal.     But  I  do  consider  their  liabi-  tbe  bold  outline  of  its  mountainon 

lity  to  be  separated  at  the  will  of  their  coasts,  and  in  the  fertility  and  rid)« 

owner,  from  their  nearest  relatives,  as  ness  of  its  mid-hind  plains,  to  satisfy 

a  very  grievous  hardship.    It  is  a  sad  me,  that  few  places  more  deserve  tbe 

sight,  too,  to  behold  both  men  and  notice  of  a  traveller,  whose  seardi  is 

women  walked  backwanls  and  for-  afte^  natural  beauty  alone, 

wards,  as  in  this  country  we  walk  a  It  was  on  the  17th  of  November, 

horse  through  a  cattle-market :  yet  the  just  as  day  began  to  break,  that  the 

individuals  themselves  seem  not  to  re-  little  squadron  of  vessels  which  had 

Sard  the  thing, — in  all  probability  they  rendezvoused  at  Port-Royal,  weighed 
o  not  feel  it.  Of  the  wanton  cruel-  anchor.  The  rest  of  the  fleet  having 
ties  so  much  talked  of  here,  my  own  steered  direct  for  Negril  Bay,  and  it 
observation  brought  not  before  me  so  being  understood  that  a  large  rein- 
much  as  a  solitary  example.  They  forccment  had  been  orderetl  to  ioin 
may  sometimes  occur;  wherever  a  the  expedition  in  that  roadstead,  it 
multitude  of  persons  possess  absolute  was  necessary  for  us  also  to  direct  our 
power,  some  will  always  abuse  it ;  but  course  thither,  as  soon  as  our  stores 
It  is  mere  folly  to  speak  of  drivers  and  of  water  and  provisions  should  be  corn- 
overseers  as  men  who  delight  in  the  pleta.  All  things  were  in  readiness 
sound  of  the  whip,  and  in  the  agonies  for  the  move  on  the  evening  of  the 
of  their  fellow-creatures.  There  is  1 6  th,  and  on  the  following  morning  we 
yet  another  class  of  slaves,  on  whose  put  to  sea* 

condition  a  word  or  two  may  be  ha-  Our  short  voyage,  for  it  was  accom- 
zarded.  Many  owners  teach  their  ne-  plished  in  less  than  forty-eight  hoars, 
groes  trades,  and  these  negroes  after-  proved  an  exceedingly  i^reeable  one. 
wards  laltour,  not  for  the  exclusive  Keeping  constantly  within  sight  of 
benefit  of  their  owners,  but  for  their  land,  we  slid  with  the  tide  round  the 
own.  .Men  even  hire  themselves  of  promontory,  and  moved  along  some- 
their  masters ;  that  is,  undertake  to  times  slowly,  at  other  times  with  con- 
pay  the  masters  so  much  per  week,  on  siderableveiocity,  according  as  thelight 
condition  that  they  shall  be  allowed  to  airs  which  wufVed  us,  freshened  or  lull- 
apply  their  earnings  to  their  own  uses ;  ed.  The  scenery  brought  by  this  means 
and  the  balance,  as  often  as  it  proves  into  view,  was  as  interesting  as  a  con- 
to  be  against  the  master,  is  punctually  stant  succession  of  rock  and  mountain, 
made  good.  All  these  facts  I  deem  it  wood  anil  glen,  could  render  it ;  and 
proper  to  state,  not  in  the  spirit  of  one  the  rate  of  our  going  enabletl  us  for 
who  wishes  to  involve  himself  in  the  the  most  part  to  ei\joy  every  chang? 
controversy  which  has  so  long  raged  to  the  utmost.  Towards  evening, 
between  the  planters  and  abolitionists,  again,  the  smell  became  gratifying  in  a 
but  as  the  results  of  a  pretty  accurate  degree  not  less  palpable  than  the  seme 
investitration,  set  on  foot  with  no  de-  of  sight.  It  is  probably  needless  for 
sign  whatever  to  discover  excellencies  me  to  mention,  that  in  this  quarter  of 
in  a  system  which  all  Englishmen  the  world,  the  wind  invariably  changes 
must  constitutionally  abhor.  with  the  rising  and  setting  of^the  sun : 
With  respect  to  the  general  appear-  and  that  as  it  blows  on  shore,  in  every 
nncc  of  the  island,  ngain,  I  saw  too  part  of  the  island,  d\iring  tlie  dav,  9A 
little  of  it  to  authorize  my  entering  it  blows  off  the  land  in  all  direetion«. 
upon  minute  details.  Siouey  Hill  Bar-  during  the  night.  By  this  means  the 
•.  at  the  foot  of  \\\e  mowwxaaw,  o\\  w\crf\  v\s\v^\fik\\^  odours,  from  oran:n*«. 
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I,  and  all    the  Rwcct-PCi-ntcd  A  sort  of  cncimpiiicnt  had  hcdi  furiii- 

of  a  tropical  climate^  load  the  ed  along  tlie  Kca-bidc,  fur  the  accoin« 

f  breezes ;  and  being  to-night  niodation  of  a  party  of  artillory  dri- 

ithin  their  influence,  we  sat  vers,  sent  on  shore  to  look  after  the 

le  deck  long  after  it  became  horses,  which  it. had  been  deemed  ad- 

}  inhale  their  fragrance.  Then  visable  to  land ;  and  not  a  few  of  the 

m  arose  in  cloudless  majesty,  officers,  as  well  of  the  navj  as  of  the 

;  rocks^  woods,    and    sloping  army,  preferred  taking*  their  residence 

again  visible,  and  casting  over  there,  to  a  continuance  on  board  of 

radiance  a  thousand  times  more  ship.    The  display  of  life  and  activity 

al  than  that  of.  day,  whilst  the  thereby  occasioned,  added  not  a  little 

if  the  sea,  as  the  ship  cut  her  to  the  general .  effi:ct  of  the  scene, 

"088  its  smooth  surface,  and  the  which  aftbrded  every  moment  fresh 

leaves  broke  upon  some  cliff  power  of  attraction,  as  we  drew  nearer 

recipitous  than  those  about  it,  and  nearer  to  the  beach. 
p  the  measure  of  our  delights       As  soon  as  we  had  cast  anchor,  boats 

le  most  exquisite  harmony.  On  from  almost  every  vessel  in  the  fleet 

olc,  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  boarded  us.    There  were  little  pieces 

a  similar  space  of  time,  cspe^  pf  intelligence  communicated,  not  iu« 

m  board  ^of  ship,  with  :g.ceatcr  deed  so  imi)ortant  in  their  nature  as 

ation,  nor  to  iiare  witnessed  (o  deserve  repetitions  but  suflicicntly 

mination  of  any  water-journey  interesting  at.  the  moment,  both. to  the 

reater  regret.  persons  who.  told,  and  those  who  lis- 

reached  the  entrance  of  the  bay  tcned  to  them  ;  while  a  thousand  an« 

£r  sun-set  on  the  18th;  but  as  xious  inquiries  were  instituted  as  to 

seze  died  wholly  away  before  what  was  going  on  at  Kingston,  and 

Id  enter,  we  were  necessitated  when  the  long-looked-for  reinfbrce- 

anchor  till  it  should  suring  up  ments  might  be  expecteiL  All  this  was 

It  did  spring  up  early  in  the  natural  enough  ;  nor  was  it  Ic^  natu« 

g  of  the  i9th,  when,  having  ral,  that  an  early  hour  on  the  morrow 

rat  to  secure  a  good  ofling,  we  should  see  us  in  numerous  groups  upon 

r  helms  up,  and  bore  nujesti*  the  land ;  either  threading  our  way 

Dtihi  upon  Qut  anchorage ;  and  through  the  graceful  forests,  for  the 

have  -I  looked  upon  as|)ectaclQ  purpose  of  forming  Mmc  acq\;^aintanee 

.nimating  than  that  wliidi  was  with  the  interior,,  or  lounging  about 

ought  before  us.  About  seventy  in  idleness  by  the  sea-shore.  Kut  these 

ty  sail  of  vessels,  some  oj^  them  employments  were  not  sufliciently  at- 

r  the  line,  and  many  more  en«  tractive  to  hinder  us  from  feeling  or 

9  displav  die  pendant,  lay  with-  expressing  our  utter  distaste  of  a  life 

ipass  of  a  small  natural   bar-*  of  idleness,  or  prating,  till  the  subject 

0  closely  wedged  togetlier,  that  grew  stale,  al)out  the  folly  of  wasting 
k  across  the  decks,  from  one  our  precious  time  in  a  friendly  settle* 
other,  seemed,  when  at  a  little  ment. 

e,  to  be  far  from  impracticable;        Though  I  profess  not  to  be  writing 

.  this  gallant  navy  rose  a  shore,  a  regular  history  of  these  campaigns, 

untainous  certainly,  but  so  far  it  will  not,  perhaps,  be  deemed  out  of 

rerse  of   flat,  that  hill  upon  place,  if  I  state  here,  that  long  before 

led    its   modest    green  head,  the  expedition  arrived  at  Jamaica,  an 

ed    with  plantain^    cocoa-nut  error,  the  fatal  eftects  of  which  were 

uid  the  otiUT  graceful  plants  felt  in  all  our  future  oi>crations,  had 

r  to  those  climates. .  Iipmediatc-  been  committed.    Though  tlie  point 

1  the  strand,  and  under ^eshelr  of  attack  was  kept  a  profound  secret 
I  few  plantain  trees,  stood  about  from  the  troops,  there  was  hardly  a 
dosen  cottages ;  the  habitations  coffeehouse  in  Kingston  in  which  tho 
e  faipilies  of  free  negroes,  who  views  of  the  English  government  were 

a  liveliliood  by  Ashing,  and  not  openly  discussed, — not  as  a  subject 

refreslimcnts  to  such  ships  as  of  conjecture,  but  as  a  truth,  of  which 

1  at  tlie  place.    They  were  but  no  doubt  could  bo  entertained.    How 

edifices,  formed  merely  of  the  this  matter  first  got  abroad,  various 

I  of  trees,  and  thatched  with  rumours  have  been  in  circulation;  but 

bble  of  Indian  corn.    13ut  they  I  believe  the  truth  to  be  as  follows, 

ot  the  only  duinicilca  in  sight.  The  conquest  of  New  Orleans  was 

XXI.  4  Z 
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from  the  first  the  ^atid  object,  for  the 
attainment  of  which  our  expedition 
was  fitted  out.  The  capture  of  Bur* 
lincton,  and  the  landing  at  Baltimore, 
wiUi  the  whole  series  of  operations 
in  ^he  Chesapeake,  were  underUken 
timply  as  blinds,  to  divert  the  atten« 
tion  of  the  American  government  from 
the  district  really  threatened ;  and  so 
anxious  were  ministers  to  effect  this, 
and  that  though  a  general  rendezvous, 
at  Jamaica,  of  the  mvadingarmy,  had 
been  long  planned  out,  not  a  hint  of 
the  matter  was  dropped  to  the  naval 
officer  commanding  there,  till  the  for- 
tes, both  from  En^and  and  the  Poto- 
mac, were  ready  to  set  sail.  It  unhap- 
pily occurred,  however,  that  in  the 
intervsJ,  the  Admiral  on  the  Jamaica 
station  died,  and  the  dispatches  de- 
signed for  him  were  necessarily  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  senior  captain. 
That  gentleman,  with  a  singular  ab- 
sence of  all  common  prudence,  opened 
these  dispatches  in  the  presence  of  a 
Jew  mercnant ;  and,  like  a  perfect  sim- 
pleton, informed  him  of  their  contents. 
An  opportunity  so  favourable  of  earn- 
ing a  rich  reward,  the  son  of  Israel 
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could  not  permit  to* mm.  He  fitted 
out  a  fast-sdlinff  araooner  witboat 
delay,  and  dispatched  them  to  the  en^ 
mv.  Nor  was  he  satiafied  with  thii* 
Tne  prqjected  inroad  became,  thioagfa 
his  instrumentality,  a  matter  of  uni- 
versal discussion ;  and  the  Americsn 
Svemor  of  Florida  learned,  finom  s 
ousand  difierent  quarters,  that  lie 
was  in  danger.  The  informatioii  wu 
not  wasted  upon  him.  He  set  himself 
instantly  to  work,  raising  men,  plan* 
ning  out  fortifications,  laying  in  storeii 
and  making  other  preparatioDS  to  re- 
ceive us ;  and  so  diligent  was  he  in  tfas 
prosecution  of  his  task,  that  the  means 
of  defence  got  together  were  snch  si 
we  found  ouraelvea  quite  unable  to 
overcome.  The  name  of  the  nani 
officer  to  whose  womanish  garrulity  lo 
much  mischief  is  attributable,  I  do  not 
choose  to  record ;  but  the  £ict  Itself  ii 
too  generally  known  to  make  me  at  all 
scrupulous  about  repeating  it  But  I 
will  not  break  through  my  established 
rule,  bv  entering,  even  slightly,  into 
the  politics  of  the  war ;  let  me  rather 
go  on  at  once  with  my  own  penwDil 
narratiTe* 
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Brbakfasi  being  ended,  we  were 
walking  the  deck  on  the  morning  of 
the  524th,  to  indulge,  as  usual,  the 
spirit  of  grumbling  which  had  of  late 
sprung  up  among  us,  when  a  cry  of 
*"  a  fleet  in  the  offing,"  suddenly  turn* 
ed  all  our  attention  to  other  subjects. 
For  a  while  little  could  be  seen,  except 
an  indistinct  line  in  the  horison,  m 
which  none  of  us  were  sufficiently  ima- 
ginative to  discover  the  smallest  re- 
semblance to  a  fleet.  But  the  line  be- 
gan, by  degrees,  to  change  its  appeal^ 
ancc ;  it  became  broken  into  detadied 
spots  ;  by  and  by  these  spots  began  to 
assume  distinct  shapes;  and  at  last 
the  masts  and  sails  of  vessels  could  be 
distinguished.  We  rent  the  air  with 
shouts  as  soon  as  the  truth  burst  fully 
uix>n  us;  and  our  joy  exceeded  all 
bounds,  when,  towards  noon,  a  mag- 
nificent squadron  of  ships,  of  all  class- 
es and  dimensions,  steered  into  the 
bay.  They  contained  the  long-looked- 
for  reinforcements,  amounting  in  all  to 
upwards  of  two  thousand  men ;  and, 
above  all,  there  accompanied  them  a 
new  general  to  command  us.  Now, 
than,  were  hope  and  good  humour 


once  more  renewed  in  all  ranks ;  s&d 
now  we  looked  forward  with  coofi« 
dence  to  a  speedy  restoration  of  that  ac- 
tive career,  the  abandonment  of  wbidi 
had  so  long  and  so  severely  g^ed  ui. 
One  day  only,  besidea  tne  evenii^ 
of  that  on  which  General  Keane  arri- 
ved, having  been  devoted  to  the  a^jM* 
ment  of  a  few  necessary  prdfiminaries, 
the  signal  for  sailing  waa  bung  oat; 
and  at  an  early  hour  on  the  morning 
of  the  86th,  the  whole  fleet  put  to  aes. 
For  some  hours,  our  progress  wu  bnt 
tardy.  There  was  a  dead  odm  from 
sunrise  till  noon ;  and  from  noon  till 
two  or  three  o'clock,  the  light  bieeie 
that  blew  was  against  us ;  but  towards 
evening,  the  land-winds  began  to  ex- 
ert their  influence,  and  long  befbre 
dark,  all  trace  of  Jamaica  disappeared. 
Away,  then,  we  bounded,  witn  a  bltw 
and  cloudless  sky  overhead,  and  one 
wide  waste  of  ocean  around  us ;  and 
meeting  with  no  accident,  nor  sny 
squalls  or  adverse  Raica  to  detain  nf, 
we  soon  began  to  fed,  that  our  dis* 
tance  from  the  tropic  waa  inocisii^ 
The  dimate  became  by  dq;rees  mort 
and  more  temperate ;  we  wcie  csabU 
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!p  the  deck,  unicreened  by  an 
gy  at  mid-day ;  and  at  last  the 
r  of  a  cloak,  when  exposed  to  the 
•aur,  became  highly  agreeable, 
pirits  rose  with  these  chaiiffes  in 
rcumstanoes.  We  resumed  our 
r  occupations  of  promenading, 
y  drinking,  and  reading,  wim 
qnrit,  and  we  introduced  a  moral 
\  of  amusement  before  long  into 
ttle  circle.  My  friend  Cl^lton 
ned  to  be  an  amateur  in  music ; 
1  provided  himself  with  a  violin 
\  the  regiment  quitted  France ; 
K>w,  for  the  first  time,  was  it 
ht  into  general  use.  Every  even* 
ifter  coffee,  the  cabin-floor  yras 
d,  and  about  ten  of  us  danced  to 
nsic  waltzes  and  country  dances 
idnight. 

r  were  the  men  less  sensible  than 
raperiors  of  the  change  for  the 
,  as  well  in  the  temperature  of 
mosphere,  as  in  their  own  frame 
ind.  There  were  among  them 
who  played  the  fife  well ;  these, 
\  a  cue  from  their  oflScers,  pro* 
their  instruments,  and  the  fore» 
)f  the  iship  soon  resounded  to 
ice  of  pipine  and  making  merry* 
I  board,  in  short,  from  the  oflicer 
andingdown  to  the  cabin-boy, 
red  to  acquire  additional  vivacity 
proceeded  farther  and  farther 
the  tropic;  insomuch,  that  I 
ike  it  upon  me  to  affirm^  that  a 
tas  rarely  navigated  the  Gulf  of 
x>,  among  the  crew  of  which  so 
g^xxl  humour  and  genuine  con« 
Lty  prevailed. 

h  was  the  order  of  our  existence, 
the  3d  of  December,  when  the 
itic  shores  of  Cuba  were  lost  sight 
I  to  the  9th,  when  the  low  coast 
t  Floridas  first  came  into  view, 
wind  had,  generally  speakinjjf, 
in  our  favour ;  if  a  squall  did 
onally  occur,  it  never  lasted  above 
(ur  or  two,  nor  did  the  fleet  the 
est  damage.  On  the  8th,  indeed, 
laster  experienced  no  little  un« 
■s  ;  for,  at  a  moment  when  we 
proceeding  under  a  press  of  sail, 
Mxizon  became  suddenly  over*- 
I  with  clouds,  and  a  violent  hur« 
\  seemed  at  hand.  But  our  ship's 
my  was  a  good  one ;  and  the  sol- 
brave  by  habit,  had  all  acquired 
knowledge  of  naval  tactics ;  we 
accordingly  enabled  to  take  in 
mvass  in  good  tim  s  ,and  so  avert- 
r  danger.    The  storm,  however, 
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left  one -disagreeable  conseqoenoe  be- 
hind it ;— the  wind  changed ;  and 
hence.  Instead  of  seeing  land  before 
dark  that  day,  the  evening  of  the  next 
was  approaching  before  we  were  ena- 
bled to  discover  it.  I  perfectly  recol- 
lect that  the  9th  of  DcM^mber  was  an 
exceedingly  cold  day.  A  sharp  north- 
easterly wind  drove  into  our  faces  a 
keen  sleet ;  and  it  was  not  without  ha- 
ving recourse  to  cloaks  and  blankets, 
that  we  were  enabled  to  keep  the  deck. 

I  shall  not  readily  forget  the  effect 
produced  by  the  first  appearance  of  the 
land  towards  which  our  course  was 
directed.  The  coast  of  America  is,  I 
believe,  for  the  most  part  low,  at  least 
I  never  chanced  to  approach  it  in  any 
quarter,  where  it  presented  a  different 
cliaracter ;  and  all  along  the  compass 
of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  it  is  peculiarly  so. 
When,  therefore,  the  cry  was  uttered 
from  the  mast-head  of  "  land  on  the 
weather-bow,"  it  was  in  vain  that 
we  who  stood  upon  the  quarter-deck 
strained  our  sight  in  order  to  discover 
it.  We  saw  nodiing,  and  more  than 
an  hour  elapsed  ere  any  object  rose 
upon  the  view,  calculated  to  satisfy  us 
that  the  look-out  seaman  had  not  re- 
ported falsely.  At  length,  however, 
some  dark  specks,  resembling  the  masts 
of  ships  lying  at  anchor,  stood  between 
us  and  the  horizon.  As  the  vessel 
held  her  course,  these  appeared  gradu- 
ally to  assume  the  appearance  of  thick, 
or  bushy  substances ;  and  by  and  by 
it  became  manifest  enough,  that  we 
were  gazing  upon  the  upper  branches 
of  a  grove  of  fir-trees.  As  to  the  leaves 
and  roots,  however,  they  were  entire* 
ly  hidden  from  ns.  The  entire  picture 
was  as  if  a  grove  of  cedars  had  been 
lopped  off  about  twelve  feet  from  the 
sround,  as  if  the  higher  branches  had 
Deen  suspended  by  some  unseen  rafter 
in  the  air,  whilst  the  stumps  being 
cleared  away,  the  sea  obtained  fVce 
course  where  they  had  stood.  So 
great  was  the  refractive  power  of  the 
atmosphere  in  these  parts ;  and  so  very 
low  the  beich  upon  whidi  this  cedar 
wood  was  growing. 

It  happened,  that  during  the  whole 
of  the  10th  and  11th,  the  winds  prf>- 
ved  baffling  in  an  extraordinary  de« 
gree.  The  consequence  was,  that 
we  were  not  only  compelled  to  east 
anchor  each  evening  after  sunset,  but 
throu^iout  dl  the  nours  of  daylight 
we  coimd  only  beat  off  and  on,  with* 
out  gaining  one  inch  of  way,  or  ap« 
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proachins  one  jot  nearer  to  ehc  point 
of  debarkation.  On  the  11  th^  now- 
erer,  a  clear,  sharp,  and  bracing  frost 
net  in ;  and  the  breeie  getting;  slight* 
\j  round,  we  mnnaged  to  hold  our 
course  so  well  that  at  noon  the  inhos- 
pitable beach  of  ChandeleuT  Island  be- 
came conspicuousfrom  thepoop.  Never 
have  T  gazed  upon  a  spot  of  earth  more 
wofully  barren  and  uninviting.  A 
low  red  sand,  just  rising  above  the 
level  of  the  tide,  seemed  to  give 
nourishment  to  nothing  more  than  a 
few  miserable  cypress  trees.  There 
was  not  a  house,  novel,  or  any  other 
symptom  of  a  human  habitation  to  be 
noted;  no  batteries,  no  beacons,  no 
watch-towers,  nor  any  other  thing, 
capable  of  proving  to  the  spectator, 
that  the  foot  of  man  had  ever  trodden 
there.  I  need  scarcely  add,  that  the 
island  in  question  lies  at  the  entrance 
of  Lake  Borgue,  and  that  it  forms  the 
most  advanced  district  of  West  Flori- 
da, of  which  New  Orleans  is  the  capi- 
tal. 

Having  come  close  in  with   this 
bleak  coast,  we  hove  to,  but  refrained 
from  casting  anchor  during  the  night, 
mud  on  the  morrow  made  sail,  with 
Che  earliest  appearance  of  dawn.  The 
air  was  still  clear  and  fVosty,  and  the 
fleet,  steering  in  one  compact  body, 
under  the  rays  of  a  brilliant  sun,  pro- 
duced one  of  the  most  striking  ma- 
rine panoramas  which  it  has  been  my 
good  fortune  to  behold.    But  its  pro- 
gress in  tliis  order  was  not  of  long  con- 
tinuance.    The  lake  which  we  had 
entered  soon  becoming  shallow,  the 
ships  of  war,  at  least  the  line-of-battle 
ships,  to  hinder  themselves  from  run- 
ning ashore,  were  obliged  to  anchor ; 
and  then  began  a  scene  as  stirring  and 
uncomfortable  as  the  imagination  can 
very  well  conceive.    The  troops  who 
had  taken  their  passage  in  them  were 
all  embarked  in  boats  and  transported 
to  the  lighter  vessels,  which  became, 
in  consequence,  crowded  to  excess.  We 
escaped  not  the  fate  of  our  compan- 
ions ;  instead  of  ten  officers,  the  even- 
ing of  the  12th  saw  full  twenty  hud- 
dled into  one  small  cabin ;  yet  we  none 
of  us  abated  one  jot  of  our  former 
good  humour  ;  and  Charlton's  fiddle 
being,  as  usual,  brought  into  play,  we 
danced  till  a  late  hour  in  the  morning. 
This  was  the  last  ball  which  we  were 
enabled  to  get  up,  pre\io\is  to  the  diB- 
enbarkatioQ ;  it  was  the  last,  in  the 
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strictest  sense  of  the  term,  to  moit 
than  one  of  those  who  took  part  in  its 
merriment. 

On  the  14th  we  still  held  oar 
course,  without  any  other  event  oe- 
curring,  except  that  in  the  evenings 
squadron  of  boats  which  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  attack  of  the  enemy*! 
flotilla,  passed  ui.  How  they  fon^l 
and  conquered  on  that  oooasion  it  ii 
unnedessary  for  me  to  relate:  hot  thii 
I  must  state,  that  they  were  greeted 
as  they  rowed  along,  with  loud  and 
hearty  cheers;  which  their  brave  crewi 
failed  not  to  return.  They  had  wiU 
fercd  severely ;  but  they  had  com* 
pletely  opened  to  us  the  navigation  of 
the  lakes,  b^des  adding  eonndersblj 
to  our  means  of  transport  by  the  re- 
duction of  the  six  light  cutters,  which 
General  Jackson  had  stationed  here  (o 
oppose  our  landing.  The  same  remsrki 
may  serve  as  a  narrative  of  our  pro- 
ceedings on  the  15th.  We  sailed  on, 
till  at  last  even  we  took  the  grooDd; 
and  it  became  manifest  that  all  further 
progress,  otherwise  than  in  boats,  was 
impossible. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  for  roe  to  stste, 
that  from  the  moment  land  became  vi. 
Bible,  I  and  my  companions  began  to 
make  such  preparations  as  seemed  ne- 
cessary, for  our  disembarkation.  The 
usual  supply  of  linen ;  that  is  to  say, 
a  spare  shirt  and  pur  of  stockings,  were 
carefully  laid  aside  by  each  of  us  for 
service ;  three  days'  provisions  were  in 
like  manner  cooked,  and  packed  up ; 
whilst  as  much  of  rum  as  we  conid 
either  spare  from  our  daily  allowaoce. 
or  previul  upon  the  lilaater  to  issue  out, 
was  put  into  a  large  horn.  Similar 
precautions  had  b^m  taken  by  the 
men ;  so  that  from  the  evening  of  the 
10th  we  were  ready,  at  a  moment'! 
notice,  to  step  upon  shore.  Not  the 
slightest  hurry  or  Gonf\]sion, :  there* 
fore,  ensued,  when,  at  an  early  hour  id 
the  morning  of  the  I6di,  it  was  aiH 
nounced,  that  a  flotilla  of  boats  were 
approaching  the  vessel,  and  that  the 
troops  woula  be  required  to  load  then! 
without  delay.  In  an  instant  every 
man  buckled  up  his  knapsack  and  ha- 
versack, putting  on  his  accoutrement*, 
and  grasped  his  musket;  and  when 
the  leading  barge  drew  up  alongiwV 
the  gangway,  the  first  division  stood  in 
onliT  to  step  on  board.  In  something 
Irss  than  half  an  hour,  about  two 
hundred  men,  with  &  competent  snp- 
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'  offirert,  quilled  the  ilcdc  of    did  the  reality  exceed  the  deMription 
"       "'"      "  Skfter,     of  thtsmMtnieUiicholybankof  uniL 

The  mn  had  wt  ere  wc  reached  th« 
landiDR  place,  hut  there  waa  alill  li^t 
enough  left  to  coaTince  us,  that  we 
hail  indeed  anived  where  ail  hope  of 
comfort,  e*en  in  the  limited  aetwe  in 
which  Kildien  are  so  often  called  upon 
to  employ  that  phrase,  had  better  be 

J  I  B}^iiist,  ao  tlut  wc  proceeded  laid  aaide  at  once.  Two  ituntcd  flrv, 
eiably  rapid  rate.  Ai  wc  went  with  about  half-a-doien  sycamoreiii 
e  had  the  utiifactioo  to  ili>-  fornicd  the  only  giowth-in  the  whale 
that  other  ahipii,  betides  cure,  island ;  and  they  grew  out  of  a  soil, 
pouring  forth  their  inmatea.  which  manifcEtly  contained  not  moia- 
ic  hundred  boats  of  diSeicot  luie  euough  to  nourish  any  other  ve- 
gftable  iuhatance  boddti  lliems«'lTCs. 
There  was  not  a  bank  or  hill  to  sheU 
ter  UB  from  the  blast,  nor  a  dell  or 
green  (pot  upon  wljidi  to  lie  down  ; 
and  as  to  fuel,  unless  wc  could  get 
these  lea-beaten  plants  to  take  fire, 
we  must  nuke  up  our  minds  to  inlv 
'  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance  at  slat  as  we  beat  could  without  it.  I 
cammsnil,  would  havL'  thousht  have  no  wish  lo  laud  myself  wlicu  I 
Iknownot;  but  it  appeared  to  say,  that  few  men  are,  or  rather  were, 
bat  no  opposition  could  poasiblj  in  those  days,  lers  mindful  of  luxui- 
r  auch  a  force  from  gaining  the  rieB,ormorecapablcofcDdurinfihard- 
;  and  that  having  gained  it,  no  ahips,  but  I  niustconfcsa,  that  I  could 
,  at  least  of  Americans,  would  not  contemplate  the  prospect  now  b(v 
the  hardihood  to  dispute  with  fore  us,  witDoutcxperiencingadegree 
'    *  of  alarm,  such  aa  1  am  not  consciooa 

of  having  felt  on  any  similar  occasion. 


udnm  began  its  voyage. 

were  w  far  fortunate,  that  the 
■need  to  be  a  remarkably  fine  one. 

was  little  wind,  it  is  true,  and 
tic  that  blew,  blew  against  us, 
Uing  us  to  make  way  entirely  by 
[ ;  but  there  was  no  stresm  to 


io*ered  tlie  surface  of  the  lake ; 
t  tlicy  were  all  crowded  with 
;■,  not  leas  than  two  thousand 
ry  moved  together  towardK  the 

a  place.     It  was  a  magntliccnt 
e.  What  an  enemy  snugly  ita- 
I  behind  stone  walls,  and  having 


ground  of  encampmcnL 

im  the  naval  ofBce 

ed  our  boit,  we  learned,  that 
was  no  iutcntion  of  pushing  for 

lainland  to  day.  About  thirty 
ftom  the  iliipping,  aud  not  leu 
twice   that   distance   from   the 


I  not  only  dreaded  the  eojoum,  as  it 
threatened  to   aScct  mytelf,  but  1 


trembled  for  the  health  of  the  troopa, 
if  it  should  be  found  necesaary  to  keep 
them  many  days  exposed  on  ibis  hor- 
,  wss  a  Email  desolate  spot  of  rihle  desert. 
,  called  Fine  Island,  upon  which  llapfiily  for  ui,  the  night  of  the 
General  had  determined  to  col-  16th,  though  cold  and  tVoaty,  proTed 
nd  arrange  his  army,  previous  fair.  For  myself,  having  seen  my 
it  entrance  upon  actual  service,  men  arranged  in  as  snug  a  situation 
ia  place,  the  naval  officer  who,  as  could  be  procured  fur  them,  and 
peared,  had  aiready  visited  it,  superintended  the  fall  of  one  or  two 
tia  the  moat  discouraging  ac-  of  the  trees,  I  returned  lo  the  lea-sido 
It  was  indeed  a  miserabla  — the  boata,  it  afipeared,  hod  reccivrd 
p ;  not  only  devoid  of  all  hu-  orders  to  rest  tbeir  crews  during  the 
faabiiations,  but  bare  even  of  night,  and  were  not  to  set  out  for 
and  shrubs.     A   large  poiul  or     fresh  troops  till  dawn ;  I  gladly  avail- 


ci'dy,  occupied  its     ed  myself  of  the  circumstance,  by  to- 
'  kingup  my  atioclEinoiicof  tfaeni.  We 

opread  a  sail  over  from  gunwale  to 
gunwale,  and  lying  down  under  the 
seats,  contrived  to  sleep  as  soundly, 
as  a  very  cramptd  position,  and  no 
slight  suRiTing  trom  tiost,  would  a(- 
kiw. 


• ;  and  its  edgi 

more  tlinn  a  circle  of  sand, 
ly  divcrsilicd,  here  and  there, 
a  thin  cout  of  herbage.  There 
nly  was  nothing  in  such  an  ac- 

calculultd  to  t^xcile  any  over- 
Dg  exi>cclalii>ns  of  comfort ;  yet, 
ifess  tlic  truth,  whrn  tlie  iblund 
appeared,  we  were  more  tlian 


s  still  dark,  when  a  general 
ir  ainoni;  the  sailors  warned  me  to 
(liniNMed  10  ocrupe  our  jiilot  of     quit  my  unraay  couch.     I   rose  slifi' 
ig  in  m  isreprcwn  tat  ions ;  so  far     and  uiiromfnr  table  ;  and  having  bro- 
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ken  my  fast  with  a  little  hard  biscuit.  Ties ;  which  sitdiig  down  upon  a  few 
and  a  glass  of  runiy  I  proceeded  to  the  fir  trees  that  grew  at  the  otoer  sideof 
ground  where  the  men  were  bivouack-  the  island,  permitted  ua  to  approach 
ed.    I  found  them  all  up  and  employ-  under  the  very  branches,  and  eren  when 
ed ;  not  from  any  apprehension  of  an  we  fired,  would  scarcely  shift  their 
attack,  or  because  they  had  fallen  in-  quarters  for  a  moment    Thoae  whidi 
atinctivelv  into  their  old  customs,  but  were  not  killed,  barely  roae  at  the  re» 
because  they  felt  the  necessity  of  mo-  port,  wheeled  a  few  times  round  their 
tiou  to  keep  their  blood  in  circulation,  roosts,  and  actually  came  back  agsin  to 
and  were  heartily  tired  of  their  un-  the  same  spot*    Had  our  shot  beeo 
comfortable  lairs.  Their  fires,  poor  at  somewhat  amalkr,  we  mi^t  have  IdlU 
the  bcAt,  were  all  burned  out;  and  as  ed  pame  enough  to  fumiab  the  whde 
there  is  no  period  of  the  day  so  severe  regunent  with  a  meal ;  aa  it  was,  we 
aa  that  wmch  immediately  precedes  brought  back  about  three  doien  of 
the  dawn,  they  felt  the  absence  of  birds  to  the  csmp. 
fires  now  very  severely.    Some  ac*        But  the  satisfaction  arising  from  the 
cordingly  set  to  work,  for  the  purpose  consciousness  that  we  had  thus  amply 
of  renewing  them,  whilst  others  ran  provided  against  the  cravings  of  hniw 
about  to  recover  their  limbs  firom  a  ger,  wss  not  suflicient  to  console  m 
state  of  absolute  torpitude.  But  as  day  under  the  misery  of  a  night  of  inoes- 
dawned  upon  them,  better  humour,  sant  and  tremendous  rain.  It  appesr- 
and  better  hopes,  began  to  prevail ;  ed  to  me,  whilst  I  waa  lying  upon  the 
and  when  the  sun  once  more  shone  sand,  exposed  to  this  pelting  shower, 
out  in  splendour,  not  a  murmur  could  that,  till  that  moment,  I  had  never 
be  heard,  from  one  end  of  the  encamp-  known  what  rain,  real  genuine  rsin, 
ment  to  the  other.  was.  My  doak  afforded  no  protectiaii 
There  waa  no  difficulty  in  disco-  against  it ;  in  less  than  halt  an  boor 
Tering  that  Pine  Island,  though  unin-  from  the  period  of  its  commencement, 
habited  by  rational  creatures,  was  not  I  was  as  if  I  had  been  dn^ged  at  die 
entirely  cfevoid  of  animal  life.    Wild  atem  of  one  of  the  boata,  aUaeross  the 
fowl,  ofvarious  descriptions,  abounded  lake.    And  then  it  waa,  that  thedn 
here.  Flocks  of  geese,  duck,  widgeon,  senoe  of  all  tolerable  &'e8  was  meet 
and  a  species  of  wood-pigeon,  careered  severely  felt.    What  were  a  few  hslf« 
over  our  heads  continually,  and  seemed  kindlea  sticks,  sputting  and  smoulder- 
to  challenge  us  to  a  pursuit.    We  had  ing  upon  a  bare  beach,  under  sodi 
brought  no  fowling-pieces  on  shore;  circumstances.  We  crept  round  them, 
we  came  with  no  idea  that  they  would  it  is  true,  and  held  our  hands  by 
be  wanted,  or  that  an  opportunity  of  turns  over  their  feeble  embers,  till  the 
using  them  would  be  furnished.    But  points  of  our  fingers  beoune   half 
my  friend  and  myself  made  a  couple  baked ;  but  the  influence  of  the  ha- 
of'^muskets  supply  their  place  to*day,  king  extended  not  beyond  the  fingeri, 
and  set  out  at  an  early  hour  in  quest  —our  bodies  were  chiU«lin  perfectioD. 
of  game.    To  say  the  truth,  we  were  In  a  word,  I  do  not  VKollect,  in  the 
but  clumsily  couipped  as  sportsmen,  whole  course  of  my  military  career,  to 
Our  powder,  taken  from  his  Majesty's  have  suffered  so  much  from  cold  or 
stores,  mu;ht  have  passed,  in  the  eyes  damp  in  any  night,  aa  I  suffered  in 
of  a  Norfolk  game-keeper,  for  small  this  night  of  the  18th  of  December, 
shot ;  whilst  in  lieu  of  small  shot,  we  How  ue  bulk  of   the  unfortunate 
carried,  each  of  us,  a  paper  of  slugs ;  black  troops,  of  whom  two  battalions 
yet,  even  with  these  rude  instruments,  had  joined  us  at  Neg^  Bay,  stood  it 
we  contrived  before  dark  to  bring  out,  I  know  not.   But  this  I  do  know, 
down  no  trifling  quantity  of  birds,  for     that  the  first  rumour  which  reached 
which,  indeed,  the  stupidity  of  tlie  us  on  the  morning  of  the  1 9th  wsi^ 
birds  tbcmselvcs  was  much  more  to  that  numbers  of  them  had   fallea 
be  thankal,  than  our  skill.    Of  the  asleep  beside  their  fires^  and  expired, 
wood-pigeon,  we  found  immense  co- 
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L  AKBXCCHB,  DT  OIAMBAT18TA  OIEALDI  CINTIO. 


wme  of  those  articles  in  which 
Mlem  school  of  Italian  Tragedy 
sen  introduced  to  the  notice  of 
itish  public,  mention  was  made 
appetite  for  horrors  which  cha- 
sed the  earlier  tragedies  of  that 
id,  where  man  is  the  only  growth 
windles.    It  is  now  intended  to 

the  readers  of  this  Magazine 
sans  of  judging  for  themselves, 
er  such  ex^>ressions  originate^ 

unfair  desire  to  throw  the  ac« 
m  of  theatrical  bloody-minded- 
K>  fVcqucntly  urged  against  this 

7  by  our  would-be  classical 
Kmrs  of  la  bdle  France,  from 
rn  shoulders  on  to  those  of  their 
\x  predecessors  in  the  career  of 
itic  Literature.  The  play  select- 
this  purpose,  is  L'Aroecche,  of 
latista  Giraldi  Cintio.  This  last 
was  the  author's  academical  de« 
ation,  a  sort  of  nom  de  guerre, 

8  every  individual  admitted  into 
e  of  the  innumerable  academies, 
1  Italy  accompanied,  and  pro- 
materially  promoted,  the  revival 
an,  was  obliged  to  assume,  and 
,  as  commonly,  at  least,  as  his 
vas  prefixed  to  his  ^forks.  Cin- 
18  equally  distinguished  as  a 
loth  Tragic  and  Lyric — and  as 
e  novelist:  in  the  latter  cha- 

he  trod  as  closely  as  abilities, 
erior,  would  allow,  in  the  foot- 
of  Boccaccio,  in  emulation  of 
Dkcamerone  he  bestowed  up- 
coUection  of  his  Tales  the  tiue 
TOMiTi.  Bom  in  the  year  1504, 
irished  during  the  brightest  pe- 
f  Italian  Genius,  between  the 
f  Ariosto  and  those  of  Tasso ; 
a  esteemed  by  his  contempo- 
favourcd  by  the  Ferrarese  AIs- 
I  of  the  House  of  Este,  and  ap- 
o  have  been  not  less  highly  ap- 
ed by  subsequent  compatriot 
Crescembeni,  in  his  Istoria 
voLGARB  PoEsiA,  saysof  him, 
e  wrote  much  in  the  Lyric,  as 
( in  the  Tranc  style,  and  in  both 
d  to  excellenoe.  •  •  •  •  lu 
"agedies,  especially  in  the  Ar- 
B,  he  unites  such  judgment  in 
iduct  of  the  itory,  sucn  fulness 


of  sentiment,  and  such  dignity  of  ]an« 
guage,  as  entitle  him  to  be  reckoned 
amongst  the  good  Tuscan  Tragedians." 

We  have  inserted  the  above  extract 
from  an  Italian  critic  of  acknowledged 
eminence,  by  way  of  precaution  aguinst 
the  arising  of  any  suspicion  of  unfair- 
ness, on  our  part,  in  the  choice  of  th« 
piece  we  are  about  to  pass  under  re- 
view,  and  to  which  we  now  proceed. 

L'Arbbcchb,  which  was  first  per- 
formed in  the  author's  own  house,  be- 
fore Duke  Ercole  the  Second  of  Kate, 
and  his  Court,  is  founded  upon  the  se- 
cond tale  in  tbe  second  Decade  of  tho 
EcATOMiTi.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Per- 
sia, and  Arbecche  is  the  name  of  the 
heroine.  The  poet,  closely  imitating, 
according  to  the  custom  of  his  age  and 
country,  his  classical  models,  Eu  in- 
troduced the  chorus  in  its  true  ancient 
form,  occasionally  taking  a  share  in 
the  dialogue,  as  well  as  flllinff  up  tho 
enire-aete*  with  appropriate  odes.  The 
play  is  preceded  by  a  prologue,  an  in- 
vention for  which,  according  to  ]\Ib- 
NAGE,  Modern  Europe  la  indebted  to 
GiSraldi — ^meaning  probably  this  kind 
of  prologue,  unconnected  with  the 
story  of  the  play.^ — Upon  the  present 
occasion  it  consists  of  about  a  hundred 
lines,  chiefly  occupied  in  exhorting 
the  noble  audience,  especially  the  fur 
ladies,  who  constitute  part  of  it,  to 
retire,  and  avoid  the  horrors  and  ago- 
nies about  to  be  exhibited;  the  ex- 
hortation being  enforced  by  a  warn- 
ing, that  at  a  later  hour  they  may  not 
fi^  it  so  essy  to  return  to  Ferrara 
from  Susa  in  Persia,  whither  the  poet 
will,  by  some  occult  power,  presently 
transport  them.— The  Prok^gue,  final- 
ly, after  wondering  that,  despite  so 
much  friendly  advice,  nobody  runs 
away,  announces  the  approach  of  the 
wrathful  and  tremendous  goddess  Ne- 
mesis—whom the  speaker  has  not 
courage  to  confront— and  departs* 
Nemesis  accordingly  opens  the  Tra- 
gedy, though  we  are  not  told  what 
brings  her,  and  some  others  of  oar  old 
mytnological  acquaintance,  amongrt 
^e  fire-worshippers  of  Persia.  It 
should  seem,  however,  as  fsr  as  we 
can  make  out  the  etate  of  affiics^Uui 
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our  friend  Cinlio,  being  hiitiselt'  no 
believer  in  tbe  religion  of  the  Gutbres, 
haSj  b]i  virtue  of  his  poetical  omnipo- 
tence, converted  the  Per&ian  Court,  tt 
least,  if  not  the  whole  nation,  to  the 
more  orthodox  creed  of  classical  idola* 
try.     Be  this  as  it  may,  Nemesis,  in 
a  monologue  as  long  as  the  prologue, 
favours  us  with  a  very  Christian  ex« 
position  and  vindication  of  the  justice 
of  Providence,  in  occasionally  permit- 
ting  guilt  to  prosper.    She  ends  by 
observing,  that  sucn  prosperity  is,  for 
the  most  part,  only  temporary;  and 
chat,  when  it  ceases,  the  punishment 
inflicted  upon  the  criminal,  even  in 
this  world,  usually  compensates,  by 
its  severity,  for  its  delay,  as  will  im- 
mediately appear  in  the  case  of  the 
tyrant  Sulmone,-*to  torment  whom, 
she  summons  Uie  Furies  fVom  the 
infernal  regions.    The  Furies,  more 
complaisant   than  Hotspur's   spirits, 
come  when  they  are  called,  and  in* 
quire  the  goddess's  pleasure.  She  bids 
tliem  fill  me  impious  Court  with  dis- 
cord and  disorder,  and  the  hearts  of 
the  father  and  daughter  with  mutual 
hatred.    The  Furies  answer  that  it  is 
done,  when  Nemesis,  observing  that 
Nature  cannot  support  their  presence, 
orders  them  home  again,  and  with- 
draws in  their  company.    But  it  it 
not  to  make  way  for  the  ordinary  flesh 
and  blood  occupants  of  the  stage.  To 
the  departing  deities,   succeeds  the 
ffhost  of  Selina,  the  ci-devant  wife  of 
Sulmone,  a  personage  who  might,  we 
should  have  thougnt,   have  proved 
fully  as  insupportable  to  Nature  as 
the  Eumenides  themselves;  inasmuch 
as  she  had  been  false  to  her  husband 
with  her  own  son.    The  intrigue  had 
been  detected  through  the  instrument 
tality  of  her  daughter  Arbecche,  and 
8u]monc  forthwith  puts  both  delin* 
quents  to  death.    Had  this  been  the 
extent  of  his  tyranny,  he  might  pro* 
bably,  at  most  tribunals,  have  been 
held  excusable.  But  her  riiadowy  ma« 
jesty  thought  differently  of  the  trana* 
action,  taking  her  summary  punish* 
ment  so  heinously  in  dudgeon,  that 
•he  has  now  obtained  a  short  leave  of 
absence  from  Pluto,  solely  in  order  to 
participate  in  inflicting  the  retributory 
aufferings,  which  her  husband  and 
daughter,  whom    she   aeems   pretty 
equally  to  abhor,  are  about  to  endure. 
The  Furies  have,  however,  done  their 
work  80  efiectua]ly>  that  all  the  inii« 

Id 


chief  the  Ghost  can  contrive  to  super- 
add, is  the  driving  her  daughter,  fi- 
nally, to  commit  suicide  with  the  self- 
same hand  which  had  formerly  proved 
the  indicator  of  maternal  infamy.— 
Having  acoomphshed  her  object,  bj 
shaking  a  torch  providentiallv  brought 
from  Tartarus,  this  most  loathsoiDe 
of  apparitions,  as  day  is  b^;inning  to 
dawn,  returns  to  the  tortures,  with 
which  she  and  her  ton  roend  thdr 
time  in  recreating  each  other.  Thit 
supernatural  first  act  concludes  with 
a  hymn  to  Venus,  sung  by  the  Chonu 
«— composed  of  the  ladies  of  Susi.  We 
shall  translate  it,  as  one  of  the  best  of 
the  lyrical  efiluions  in  the  Tragedy. 

**  Fair  Venus,  of  whose  influence  Eutii, 

and  Sea, 
And  Heaven  above,  and  eyeless  HeU, 
And  all  that  either  lurks  in  secrecy. 
Or  flaunts  In  open  day-light,  tel! ; 
Ob,  Goddess,  from  whose  bahny  power 
All  mortal  things  increase,—. 
Solace,  repose,  and  peace 
Heceive, — from  whom  whatever  can  de- 

light 
Springs,  as  the  plant  with  fragrant  flower, 
And  melting  fruit. 
Springs  from  its  root| 
Vainly  would  Earth  or  Heav'n  to  blist  ia- 

vite. 
Didst  thou  withhold  thy  genial  fbstefiog 

ray, 
Worshipp'd  by  all  oo  whom  looks  down 

the  God  of  day! 

*TwAs  only  thou,  when  all  yet  lay  ob- 
scure. 

Confused,  unhononr*d,  and  unknown, 

Thou,  Nature's  Sovereign,  that  the  shroud 
impure^ 

And  chilling,  o'er  her  beauties  thrown. 

In  darkling  horror  aye  Inctosing 

The  world's  essential  seed, 

Didst  lift,  and  over  freed 

Existence  pour  thine  ever-fniitfiil  beams; 

£l*ment8,  each  other  most  opposing^ 

Didst  closely  knit 

In  union  fit. 

Whence  concord,  love^  and  bhs^  flow'd 
in  full  streams. 

The  willing  Universe  tby  sway  coofess'i 

Nor  ever  mors  rebell'd  against  tby  higb 
behest. 

Thence  first  divided  water  was  froai 
land, 
FVom  viewless  air,  and  sosring  fire, 
A  still  aceordant^  still  discordant  tsad, 
That  in  their  kindly  warfsie's  ire 
Peopled,  ere  k>ng^  with  fish  the  occu, 
With  warbling  birds  ths  air. 


L'Arbeecke, 
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B  and  cattle  £iir 

Is  and  plains;  nor  fiird  witli 

f  thete,— - 

po8sefls*d  of  sense  and  motion^ 

f  and  lea4 

brief, 

ist  grass,  the  stateliest  forest 

lee  produced,-*whilst  man's 
Mtious  race 

i  thy  vivid  flamesy  eidsts  but 
Jiy  grace. 


(8  the  limits  to  thy  power 

I'd. 

us  Sun  himself,  the  Moon, 

hat,  fix*d  or  wandering,  we  find 

's  blue  vault,  all  arc  thy  boon. 

tee,  still  in  gloom  and  sadness 

the  world  would  lie; 

iest,  through  the  sky 

'  journeying  on,  each  fiery  ball, 

lOut  thee  nor  light  nor  gUd- 

k 

ence 

1  sense; 

n  and  chiefest  end  of  all, 

Ireator  first  design'd!  Through 

a 

* 

86  he  rules  to  all  eternity. 

oddess,  since  from  thy  benig- 
t  sphere 
affections  flow, 
aths  so  cruel,  so  severe, 
es  of  hopeless  woe, 
!se  lovers  are  impending! 
U>  change  their  doom, 
;hy  fires  consume ! 
d  death  shall  fall  on  either 
d, 

;hee  Fate's  blow,  descending, 
staid; 
Bs,  aid ! 

irpray'rs!  Destiny  stem  and 
id, 

canst  control:— Thy  power 
jloy, 

r's  moans  shall  turn  to  hymns 
Tateful  joy." 

ioond  Act^  we  at  length  meet 
oatic  personages  of  a  more 
d  kind.  Arbecche  herself 
scene,  uttering  doleful  la« 
B.  Her  Nurse  inquires  the 
er  distress,  and  she  answers, 
ises  from  her  happiness  in 
lion  of  her  beloved  husband 
nd  her  two  children^ — a  hap* 
fet  wholly  unsuspected,  ow- 
le  cautious  management  of 
STarse,  her  only  confidante. 
ru8  of  Ladiea,  who  have 
XI. 


just  discoTered  their  knowledge  of 
the  secret,  appear  to  count  for  no« 
thing,  their  discretion  being,  we  sup- 
pose, insured  by  their  choral  charac- 
ter. The  old  woman  is  considerably 
puzzled  hj  the  Princess's  speech ;  which 
the  riddhng  mourner  explains  by  in- 
forming her  very  lengthily, — to  borrow 
an  Americanism^  seemingly  coined  for 
the  especial  use  of  the  reviewer  of  this 
tragedy, — that  her  father  has  promi- 
sed her  hand  to  the  King  of  the  Par- 
thians;  that  she  had  been  thunder- 
struck at  the  fint  intimation  of  the 
fate  to  which  she  was  destined,  but, 
quickly  commanding  herself,  had  de- 
clared to  her  father  that  her  attach- 
ment for  him  was  too  strong  to  allow 
of  her  existing  thus  separated  fhmi 
him ;  and  that  she  had  obtained  a  day 
to  consider  of  her  answer.  The  Nurse 
tries  to  comfort  her  lady  by  observa- 
tions upon  the  vicissitudes  to  which 
human  life  is  subject,  which  she  illus- 
trates by  the  simile  of  a  ship  at  sea. 
The  whole  simile,  including  some  de- 
scription and  some  exhortation,  is  in 
rhyme  and  lyric  measure,  the  play  it- 
self being  in  blank  verse.  This  poe- 
tical and  philosophical  effort  fails  to 
cheer  the  desponding  Arbecche,  who 
now  bids  her  seek  Orontes,  that  they 
may  consult  together  what  is  to  bie 
done,  and  retires.  The  Nurse  reflects 
upon  the  sorrows  of  life,  through  some 
hundred  lines,  until  Orontes,  arriving, 
interrupts  her  didactic  strain,  and  bids 
her  call  the  Princess.  The  result  of 
the  conjugal  conference  is  a  determi- 
nation to  impart  the  secret  of  the  mar- 
riage to  Msuecche,  a  sort  of  Minbter 
or  Privy  Councillor,  and  the  friend  of 
Orontes,  though  hitherto  not  his  con-> 
fidant;  and  then  to  request  him  to 
break  the  matter  to  the  King.  The 
husband  departs  to  execute  this  re- 
solve, expressing  sanguine  hopes  of  the 
result ;  the  wife  remains  to  soliloquize, 
at  the  usual  length,  upon  the  unhap- 
py lot  of  women :  and  the  Act  ends 
with  a  shortish  Chorus  upon  the  fal- 
lacy of  all  mundane  enjoyments. 

The  3d  Act  begins  with  a  monologue, 
similar  in  dimensions  to  those  already 
noticed,  delivered  by  Malecche,  in 
which  he  deliberates  upon  the  best 
mode  of  revealing  the  important  se- 
cret intrusted  to  him,  and  of  endn- 
vouring  to  reconcile  the  tyrant  to  hia 
dau^ter's  stolen  nuptials.  He  enter- 
tains very  faint  hopes  of  succeeding  in 
his  mission,  it  seems,  because  he  naa 
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himself  fVequently  intmted  his  royal 
master  to  bestow  the  IMncesa  upon 
Orontes,  in  guerdon  of  the  young 
man's  martial  prowessi  and  been  re* 
fused,  although  upon  insufficient 
grounds ;  whence  he  argues  that  Sul- 
mone  will  persevere  in  the  denial  he 
has  once  given.  But  Malecche  need 
not  have  perplexed  himself  as  to  the 
manner  of  making  the  communication, 
for  the  King  has  meanwhile  learned 
the  secret  from  a  chambermaid,  who 
had  casually  overheard  the  recent  con« 
▼ersation  of  the  wedded  pair,  and 
comes  in  great  perturbation  and  anger 
to  consult  his  Minister  how  he  can 
sufficiently  punish  so  flagrant  a  crime. 
Malecche,  always  taking  care  first  to 
obtain  permission  to  express  his  sen- 
timents unreservedly,  makes  long 
speech  upon  long  speech,  in  all  of 
which  he,  more  morally  than  politicly, 
recommends  the  virtues  of  clemency 
and  self-control,  as  the  only  qualities 
beseeming  a  King,  and  eulogizes  both 
Orontes'  great  military  abilities,  which 
fit  him  to  govern  and  defend  a  mighty 
empire,  and  his  honourable  conduct 
in  rather  marrying  than  seducing  the 
Princess.  The  only  topic  he  touches 
upon  really  calculated  to  reconcile  the 
Persian  Monarch  to  what  has  occurred, 
is  the  inveterate  enmity  hitherto  dis- 
played by  the  Parthian  King,  which, 
lie  reminds  his  master,  has  already 
robbed  him  of  two  brothers  and  two 
sons ;  and  which  he,  Malecche,  sus- 
pects may  have  suggested  the  present 
treaty  of  marriage,  as  a  mean  of  fraud- 
ulently obtaining  possession  of  the 
King  of  Persia's  sole  remaining  child 
and  heiress.  Sulmone  long  resists,  but 
at  last,  tired  out,  we  presume,  declares 
himself  subdued,  and  sends  his  ad- 
viser to  fetch  his  daughter,  with  her 
husband  and  children.  It  is  now  the 
Tvrant's  turn  for  a  soliloquy,  and  he 
taxes  advantage  of  it  to  intbrm  us  that 
he  has  cheated  Malecche,  and  intends 
to  take  terrible  vengeance  upon  Oron- 
tes and  the  children.  He  then  delibe- 
rates what  to  do  with  his  daughter,  and 
flnallv  determines  that,  as  he  can  in- 
flict abundant  misery  upon  her  without 
depriving  himself  of  his  now  only  child, 
he  will  spare  her  life.  By  this  time  he 
has  made  up  his  mind.  Malecche  re- 
turns with  those  whom  he  had  been 
sent  for,  and  whilst  crossing  the  stage 
towards  Sulmone,  the  elder  three  hold 
a  long  conversation^  in  which  the  men 


blame  Arbecche's  nnooiiqiimUc  ap- 
prehensions. The  reconciliation  scene 
that  ensues  is  not  verv  affiscting.  Ma* 
lecche  harangues  apologetically ;  Ar- 
becche  and  Orontes  beg  pardon,  and 
the  King  professes  much  paternal  ten- 
derness ;  after  which  he  retires,  taking 
his  two  grandchildren  along  vrith  him. 
ArbeccheandMalecchenextmaketheir 
respective  exits,  we  know  not  very  well 
why,  except  to  afford  Orontes  his  last 
opportunity  of  comfortably  soliloqui- 
zing. He  has  just  leisure  to  tell  us  the 
whole  history  of  his  birth,  parentage, 
and  education,  with  which  there  is  no 
need  to  trouble  the  reader,  before 
Alocche  and  Tamul,  two  subordiDSte 
instruments  of  tyranny,  come  to  con- 
duct him  to  their  master.  The  act 
concludes  with  a  Setiina  of  rejoidog 
between  the  Nurse  and  the  Chorus. 
It  may  perhaps  be  as  well  to  men- 
tion, that  a  Sestina  consists  of  six  un- 
rhyming  six- lined  stanzas,  in  which 
the  six  concluding  words  of  the  ux 
lines  of  the  first  stanza  conclude  the 
lines  of  each  of  the  other  ^ve^  but  al- 
ways in  a  different  order ;  the  first  line 
of  the  second  stanza  ending  with  the 
same  word  that  ended  the  last  line  of 
the  first,  and  so  on  through  the  rest 
Thus  far  we  have  hurried  forward 
through  scenes  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  praises  lavished  by  Italian  li- 
terati upon  L'Arbecche,  appear  to 
us  exceedingly  dull.  But  as  we  have 
now  reached  the  most  interesting,  or, 
tout  au  moins,  the  most  tramcal  part, 
and  as,  in  justice  to  our  author  and  to 
his  learned  panegyrists,  we  must  allow 
him  to  display  his  dramatic  as  wtjl  as 
his  lyrical  talent,  we  shall  select  for 
translation,  in  the  fourth  Act,  one  of 
those  narrations  which  afford  ^e  prin- 
cipal field  for  the  exhibition  of  their 
powers  to  those  tragic  writers  who,  ei- 
ther to  preserve  the  unities,  or  to  spare 
the  sensibility  of  the  audience,  bauish 
almost  all  action  from  the  stage ;  aiul 
from  the  5th  Act  we  shall  giveUie  only 
really  dramatic  scene  in  the  whole 
piece.  The  Chorus,  wilJiout  the  Nurse, 
remain  in  possession  of  the  stage  at  the 
commencement  of  the  4th  Act,  when 
they  are  joined  by  a  royal  messenger, 
who  for  a  long  time  does  nothing  bat 
exclaim — in  ^it^''//i^  exclamations  how- 
ever— about  the  horrors  he  has  jut 
witnessed.  The  Chorus  repeatedly 
urge  him  to  explain  himself^  and  at 

last  he  saya : 
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1%  amidil  this  lollj  tower's  deep 

PMilta, 

•o  ioUtary  and  remote 

ever  sunbeam  thither  penetrated^ 

el  dedicate  to  aacrifieesy 

to  the  ihadefly  to  ireful  Froaer- 

pine. 

len  Pluto,  by  oar  Kings  are  offer*d ; 

not  alone  obscurest  Nighty  where 

reigns 

most  horrible.    Thither  Sulmone 

nded  that  Orontes  should  be  led ; 

•fortunate  Orontes,  who  believed 

>w  all  fears,  all  sufferings  were 

P^atf 

irds  bad  unexpectedly  assaird 
aster*d,  whilst  discoursing  with 
the  King.^ 

onarchy  following  to  the  lofty 
tower, 

•  own  hand  on  him,  and  said, 
'  Orontes, 

re  that  my  successor  in  my  king- 
lom 

ppoint  thee.'  Then  he  bade  the 
villains, 

ither  brought  himi  seize  his  arms, 
ind  place 

ands  upon  a  block;  with  pon* 
derous  blade 

om  the  arms  the  savage^  at  two 
blows, 

them,  drew  back^  lifted  the  bleed- 
ing bands, 

Orontes,  offering  them,  said : 
I  the  sceptre  I  present  thee ;  thus 
create  thee.     Speak— art  thou 
contented?' 

I  then  exclaim'd, '  Oh,  most  per- 
Idious ! 

iiy  plighted  faith? — the  promise 
Lhis 

y  Malbeccbe  in  thy  name  ?  But 
brward ; 

It  thou  impkMia  tyrant  1  Here  my 
iiroat 

w-«trike   ity   viUain !    here    my 
breast- 
sharp  weapon  liqr  it  open.  Neveft 
r  a  royal  hand,— if  hand  so  bar- 
barous 

be  royal, — should  Orontes  UXL 
n  Heaven  reign  pity»  with  just  eye 
look  down  upon  our  human  dee«ls, 
!r,    dreadful    retribution    waits 
thee  !* 

int  at  these  accents  smiled,  as  one 
nrs  what  he  disdains,  or  what  dU 
verts  him; 

nrer'd  not,  but  taking  by  their 
hands 

Idren,  whom,  before  Orontes  came, 
tliat  dismal  vault  apart  had  Bt»- 
rion'd, 


He  led  them  toivirds  their  Mier.    Tte 

poor  babes 
Careas*d  their  gnuid8ire»  innocently  ho- 
ping 
Kindness  from  that  iniquitous  assassin^ 
Not  long  their  error  lasted;  for  the  eldest, 
Whom  little  it  avail'd  his  gsandsire't' 

To  bear,  he  seixed,  his  breast  uicover'd, 

bound 
Behind  his  back  his  bands^ 'twixt  his  own 

legs 
Then  pUced  the  inliuit,  that  with  lisping 

tongue 
Besought  compassion,  and,  like  harmleee 

lamb. 
With  the  same  bloody  knife  he  slaughter'd 

bim. 
Flinging  him  dead  before  the  wretdied 

fiither. 
ChoruM*  Alas !  alas  I  into  what  grief  l» 

clianged 
The  joy  so  recently  that  fill'd  my  heart. 
When  this  most  impious  monarch  feign'd 

to  pardon 
His  daughter  and  Orontes.  In  my  bones 
There  is  no  marrow,  in  my  veins  no  bloodf 
But  trembles.    In  this  miserable  case 
What  did  Orontes? 

Mesu  That  strong  heart,  which  never 
His  proper  danger  could  to  pnyera  for 

safety 
Bend,  wat  subdued  by  pity  for  bis  sons. 
Then  sorrowfully  did  Orontes  kneel 
Upon  the  ground,— as  if  he  still  pot- 

sess*d 
His  hand%  lifting  his  mutilated  arm% 
Defiled  and  wet  with  blood»  that  from  the 

stumps 
In  torrents  gush'd,— compassion  he  im- 
plored 
For  his  surviving  boy,  of  the  fierce  Ung; 
The  frighten'd  child,  for  mercy  crying^ 

ran 
With  aims  ontstreteh'd  to  his  sad  Caber's 

bosom. 
There  hoping  safiety.    Ob,  my  he«t  it 

bunting! 
Words,  voiee^  are  wanting,  when  I  reeol- 

leet 
How  the  barbarian  sprang  upon  his  prey ! 
The  child  that  to  Orontes  fled,  Sulmoafl 
Pursoed,  as  through  tho  forest  angiy 

hounds 
Pursue  the  tiasid  hind.    This  saw  Qnw 

tea^ 
And  writhing,  weeping  at  his  fieet,  thus 

urged 
With  warmer  prayers  the  cruel  King:— 

'  Sulmone, 
By  the  compassion  of  the  gods  in  Heavai» 
Budon  this  unoffending  babe!   Soffice  ift 
Mine eldeat  to  havo  tlain;  the  yoangesC 

spare, 
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Aii4  iiie»  nott  gouty,  4ay !   If  aoogbt 

betide 
Qm  more  Uiy  hctrt  in  this  extremity 
To  treat  with  clemency  a  wretched  man. 
Whom  thou  hast  loved,  think  how  un- 
worthy *tia 
"With  bloed  ofinnocentt  to  foul  thy  handi. 
In  thee  let  horror  o*er  unjust  revenge 
Prevail ;  and  if  thou  fear'st  no  hunuui 

power. 
Yet  fear  the  gods,  who  recompense  good 

deeds. 
Dealing  to  evil  acts  dire  punishment* 
Chorus-  And  did  not  prayers  so  fervent 
and  so  just 
Soften  that  stony  heart? 

Men*  Alas !  what  ask  you  ? 
I  saw  the  very  walls  weep  at  these  words. 
The  tower  with  horror  tremble,  and  the 

image 
€K  gloomy  Pluto,  unto  whom  the  king 
Offer*d  the  innocent  souls  in  sacrifice. 
Not  only  weep,  but  turn  his  eyes  away. 
Shunning  the  horrid  sight   He,  only  he. 
Harder  than  hardest  marble,  stood  un- 
moved :— 
So  stands  the  rock  against  the  ocean*a 

waves. 
In  purpose  not  alone  unchanged,  the 

King, 
As  trodden  serpent,  full  of  rage  and  ve- 
nom. 
Turns  with  keen  tooth  to  bite  the  harm- 
ing foot, 
Tum*d  fiercely,  when  such  gentle  prayers 

he  heard. 
As  by  barb'd  arrow  struck,  tow'rds  sad 

Orontes, 
£xclaiming, '  Wretch  perfidious  and  dis- 
loyal, 
Of  thy  flagitious  sin  take  the  reward  I 
Could  I  be  with  a  single  death  appeased. 
None  had  I  slain ;  and  little  are  both  these 
To  expiate  thine  infidelity  !* 

Ckorus.  Alas!   what  heart  was  then 
tlie  wretched  &ther*s, 
Robb*d  of  all  hope ! 

Mess,  The  miserable  Orontes, 
0*erpowerM  by  the  excess  of  agony. 
Pound   courage   in  despair.     Parental 

prayers       • 
Then  giving  over,  with  audacious  brow 
He  tum*d  upon   the   King-—*    Pierce 

Dog!*  he  cried, 
*  Who,  wolf-like,  only  for  nocturnal  wiles 
And  treachery  art  fit — art  only  strong— 
Perocious  only  in  the  blood  of  infants,— 
I  trust,  I  trust,  and  partly  does  such  hope 
Allay  mine  anguish,  that   amidst   the 

Shades 
The  tidings  of  revenge  ere  long  shall 

greet  me.*— 
Then  tow*rd8  his  son,  he,  weeping,  turn- 
ed, and  cast 
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Hit  afiBt  aroiuid  Un^  wiy^ag^  *  DmMt 

child. 
Since  Heav*!!  decreet  thai  eaeK  of « 

must  view 
The  other's  death;  for  nt,  tinee  deifat 

asp 
To  pity«— take,  dear  diild,  thy  aire's  Isit 

gift,— 

These  sobs,  tbett  tean,  theae  ny  bst 
lingering  kisses. 

Together  will  we  seek   ttem  Pinto's 
realms. 

Where,  haply,  lest  than  here  we  ahsQ 
endure.* 
Chorus.  Meanwhile,  how  acted  the  m- 

human  King? 
Mess.  The  traitor  listen'd  giadtomely 
to  words 

Which  rock  or  diamond  had  tplit*— had 
thaw'd 

A  heart  of  ice.   At  'twere  to  him  enjoy- 
ment 

So  long  to  tee  Orontea  mourn  hit  tor- 
tures,- 

His  infants*  deaths^— ^e  murderer  laugh- 
ing stood. 

Attentive  to  his  tpeecfa.      But  when 
great  anguish 

Smother'd  his  utterance,  then  more  in- 
censed, 

Ev'n  as  the  lion,  flocks  and  herdt  destroy- 
ing. 

Who,  when  he  sees  the  field  streaming 
with  blood. 

Burns  with  new  fury,  that  his  appetite 

Por  blood  and  slaughter  quickens,  so  the 
King 

Rush*d  furiously  upon  the  child,  whom 
still 

Orontes,  weeping,  in  his  mangled  arms 

Held  closely  lock*d,  bespaUer'd  with  hb 
gore. 

And  would  have  snatch'd  him  firom  his 
father's  breast 

like  tiger,  that  when  he  tfaehelplett  eslf 

Sees  fiying  to  the  heifer,  in  his  rage 

Mother  and  young  together  alaoghter^ 
so 

¥^en  the  sad  fether  would  not  from  his 
grasp 

Release  the  boy,  the  fierce  inhuman  ty- 
rant. 

Raising  his  weapon,  ttnick  to  desperate- 
That at  his  feet  together  dead  they  fdL" 


Some  lamentationt  of  the  Chorot 
are  followed  by  ejaculations  on  the 
part  of  Uie  Messenger,  intimating  fur- 
ther horrors.  These  lead  to  new  in- 
quiries, which  be  tbua  answers : — 

<*  Mess-  That  nothing  foul  the  impions 
King  undont 
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MigM  temi  when  ended  wm  bis  dreed,  preeent  at  hie  hande,  end  'Akedie  to 

fill  office,  fetch  the  intended  gift,  whieh,  an  oar 

WHk  blood  mlreedy  dripping,  to  Orontes  readers  will  hove  anticipated,  omsfarts 

He  went,  stoopM  o?er  him,  cat  off  his  of  the  three  sUycr  dishes,  with  their 

h^^f^t  bloody  contents.  His  Majestr  is  Tery 

And  bMie  the  body  be  flung  forth  to  dogs,  particular  in  his  directions  aboat  thefr 

Vultnresy  and  lafens.    Then  a  precious  arrangement;  but  we  confess  we' dq. 

«      ii2?^      r»u       .  M        '   '.  not,  after  all,  clearly  undersund  where 

^!'^^^uJ'^.?t^T^.^T'J'''^.  ^ey  *«  fi^%  P^ced,  though,  for 

Placed,  with  both  kanaa,  the  head,  and  the  sake  of  the  au^euoe,  espedaUy  of 

«       J  ^^11                     *vi    1    M.  ^®  ladies,  who  remained  in  spite  of 

^'^:^^^Z^t^^:^l  U.ep«>log;«'.  waning,,  we  hSu2 

^^Beholi     "^"'^  irmmpiw suui  aomewhcre  out  of  sight    Tamol,  i^ 

When  most  the  Tyrant  would  show  era.  K" ?:  *''°T'^.w  approadb  of 

gjjy          '  the  Prmcess,  when  the  tyrant  and  his 

Towards  that  illustrious,  that  honour'd  ^xefjf^oners  withdraw  to  watch  her 

],gml^  awhile  unperceived.  Arbecche  appears. 

He  pity  shows  I  Those  hands,  weU  woiw  •ttended  by  her  nurse,  and  a  semi- 

thy  sceptres,  chorus  of  her  own  ladies.    She  is  full 

Have,  from  the  bitterest  foe,  the  muN  ^  melancholy  forebodings,  for   the 

derer,       '  unreasonableness  of  which  the  nurae 

Received  due  honour!  But  the  ehildren's  chides  her.     The  Princess  jostifioi 

corsei^  them,  first  upon  the  plea  of  a  frig^W 

Say,  how  bestow'd  he  ?  fvl   dream,  which  she  relates,  and 

Mea,  When  Orontes' head  which  the  philosophical  nurse  ascribes 

He  had  ta'en  off,  from  his  embrace  he  to  the  gloomy  apprehensions  she  had 

drew  indulged  throughout  the  day;  and. 

The  tight-clMp'd  chUd,  which  when  he  secondly,  upon  one  less  capable  of  re* 

writhing  saw,  futation,  t.  e.  the  character  of  the 

Its  tender  bosom  twice  or  thrice  he  messenger  who  had  called  her  to  her 

wounded,  father's  presence.  She  promises,  how- 
Till,  with  iu  streaming  blood,  the  inno-  ever,  to  exert  herself  to  subdue  her 

cent  soul  fears,  and,  at  all  events,  to  suppress 

Had  passed  away.   The  monster  stripped  every  symptom  of  mistrust    As  he^ 

the  body;  .  ,  ,  ,  faUier  advances,  she  thus  accosts  him— 
Then  to  the  other  turning,  that  already 

Lay  dead,  tore  off  iu  garments,  and  thus  **  What  would  your  Majesty  desire  of  me  ? 

naked  Sulm^  Nought  but  thy  good*   Hetire  ji 

In  silver  vessels  both  depositing,  to  the  palace ; 

He  in  the  breast  of  one,  the  other's  Go  all  of  you  ;-r-I  with  my  dearest  dauglw 

throat,  ter 

The  knives  with  which  he  slew  them  VTould  here  conversealone.— Not  an  hour 

fix'd.    The  vessels  hence, 

He  gave  command  should  to  the  royal  Arbecche,  to  thy  consort  and  my  son, 

chamber  Our  own  Orontes,  I  my  heart  laid  open. 

All  three  be  carried— Wherefore,  he  ex-  And  plainly  manifested  what  delight 

plain*d  not.**  I  had  derived  from  the  intelligence 

The  mourning  of  the  Chorus  in  the  ^t »"» i»d  taken  thee  to  wife.  No  mm 

character  of  an  interlocutor  over  the  ^here  now  remams,  but,  m  thy  turn,  that 

spectacle  which  awaits  the  unhappy  ^^       comprehend  how  X  re^ 

Princess,  and  an  ex  officio  lyrical  dis-  \^ce         '^■"i'*''"*^""  "**"  *  ^^ 

quisition,  in  its  merely  choral  capa-  ^hat  for  thy  husband  him  thou  hast  se- 

aty    upon  Faith,  which,  reverenced  lectcd 

even  by  inanimate  Nature,  is  violated  ^  therefore  piirpose  to  present  thee  hen 

by  man  alone,  conclude  the  act.  ^  gj^,  which  may  demonstrate  visibly 

In  the  fifth  Act,  bulmone  presents  j^y  satisfaction  and  our  reconcilement 

himself,  accompanied  by  Tamul  and  ^^.  Father,  I  seek  not  from  your  Ma- 

Alocche.  These  worthy  associates  dis-  jesty 

course  at  some  length  upon  the  trans-  Token  of  reconcilement  more  decisive 

actions  in  the  vaults,  which  appear  Than  the  kind  pardon,  which,  U^nd  my 

ec^ually  to  delight  all  the  party.    The  hopes 

King  then  dispatches  Tamul  to  sum«  Or  merits,  I  this  day  from  you  received, 

nion  his  daughter  to  receive  a  nuptial  But  to  bestow  a  gift,  if  *t  be  your  pleasure, 
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Hot  10  eoBflrm  my  knowMgv  of  ywu 

goodness, 
Bat  to  obcj  yout  And  to  prove  that  itill 
Your  pleasure  matt  be  mine^  with  grati- 
tude 
ShaU  I  accept  it 

Mm.  Daughter  mine*  thus  erer 
rd  have  thee  aet.    Lift  thou  that  silken 

napkin. 
And  underneath  then  shalt  behold  th« 

sign 
Of  mj  content,  my  joy. 

Arb.  Trembles  my  hand 
Ere  it  the  napkin  touches.   In  my  breast 
Trembles  my  heart—Seems  as  I  dared 
not  raise  it. 
SMhiu  Wherefore  de1ay*8t  thou,  daugh« 
ter?  Boldly  lift; 
Tliere  riialt  thou  see  the  feeUogs  of  my 

heart 
Tow'rds  thee. 
AHk  Gods!  what  is  this? 
AJm.  Unworthy  daughter. 
It  is  the  gift  deserved  by  thy  diasemUed 
Filial  affection  •  • . 
Arh,  Miserable  me ! 
Sulwu  Thy  base  disloyalty  • « • 
Arb.  Oh,  bitter  grief  1 
SuHiu  Thy  broken  fisith,  and  reckless- 
ness of  honour. 
Afih  Oh,  cruel  spectacle !  Oh,  dreadful 

&te! 
aJm.  'Tis  such  as  thou  hast  merited. 
Arb.  Alas! 
How  sharp  the  sword  with  which  my 
heart  you  pierce ! 
Stdvu  The  worthier  thee. 
Arh,  AUs !  Sore  to  my  sons 
Ftty  you  might  have  shown  1 

SW/m.  Powerless  is  pity. 
Where  injuries  are  so  atroeiOM; 

Arb.  Oh! 
Had  I  but  died  ere  I  bebekl  this  sight! 
Sulm.  Tbou  8ee*8t  the  happiness,  un- 
natural wretch. 
Which  to  thy  &ther  thou  hast  given. 

Arb,  Woe*s  me ! 
How  agonizing  proves  the  gift,  whence  I 
Unmingled  happiness  anticipated! 
Oh,  fisther !  Dearest  fiober  1 

Sulm.  Now  thy  father 
Thou  own*st  me;  but  snch  was  I  Bot 

when  tbou. 
Detested  daughter,  didst  take  yon  trai- 
tor 
Wot  thy  love.    Now  that  thine  eyes  are 

open*d 
To  know  me,  I  rejoice^ 
Arb,  Dire  spectacle ! 
Alas,  my  love  !   Alas !  alas !  my  babes ! 
Alas !  of  what  deep  anguish  yo«*re  the 
source! 
Sulm.  The  more  these  object!  torture 
the^  the  more 


To  Bse  tbeyVe  joeoD^    (H^thoiiBMl 

perverse ! 
The  more  I  see  thee  sHflbr,  aomch  BSii 
Am  I  rejoiced,  even  to  ay  heart. 

Arb.  Yet  bitterer. 
Father,  than  'tisy  'twere  to  behold  ■  a^ 
So  cruel,  which^  with  pity,  not  alose 
Others,  but  even  yourself  might  touch— 

mypanga 
Being  exasperated  by  the  knowledge^ 
That  from  your  hand,  whenee  they  ad- 
vancement, honour. 
Might  hope,  my  dearest  lord  and  darling 

babes 
Outrage  and  death  received.    But  tbe 

delight 
Which  I  perceive  my  sufferinga  and  their 

deaths 
Afford  you ;  and  mine  inward  eoiiackN»> 

ness. 
That  our  great  fiiult  no  lenient  puniA- 

ment. 
Haply  none  less  atrodoua  mentedr— 
Compel  me  ivith  more  patience  to  en- 
dure 
Affliction  so  severe,  than  else  were  me. 
For  much  do  I  prefer  your  happiness. 
To  the  beholding,  'midst  my  highest  joyi^ 
Your  sorrow.     But  so  grievous  if  iiy 

fault. 
Wherefore  does  punishment  proportionate 
Not  light  on  me— on  me^  of  such  great 

ills 
Who  am  the  causer  ?  Father,  I  coiijore 

yon. 
If  ever  daughter  from  her  fuher  wrung 
A  favour,  let  ray  guilty  blood  the  stain 
Wash  out,  that  I,  upon  the  royal  line^ 
And  the  venerable  name  of  fether. 
Have  brought !  And  that  the  deed  be  not 

deUiy'd, 
May't  please  you,  choosing  either  of  these 

weapons. 
To  plunge  it  into  this  offiending  breast ; 
So  thence  the  soul  shall  port,  and  bm^ 

tionless 
My  pallid  corpse  remain. 

Sulm,  Such  were  thy  doona, 
Weigh'd  I  thine  error  only ;  but  my  hand 
In  blood  more  deeply  now  I  will  not 

batbe. 
Suffice  it,  that  henceforth  thoa  learn  te 

know 
Tbe  conduct  that  befita  tbce»  tnd  the  re- 
verence 
Thou  owest  me.    Be  then  our  present 

quarrel 
Extinguish'd  in  the  guilty  bkx)d  that's 

shed. 
Be  thou  agam,  as  erst,  my  dear  loved 

daughter. 
And  as  thy  fisther  think  of  mew 
Arb.  Thisgift^ 

Father,  I  merit  not— iOnly  »y  death 
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yiata  mj  crimo  'gainat  thee  com- 
mitted 

b  Li?e  them ;  and  learn  to  share 
my  •satisfaction 

bey  are  dead  who  had  deserved  to 
die, 

t  Uves  brought  infamy  on  both  our 
heads. 

e  thee  now  a  consort  to  receive 
•  beseems  thy  birth,  thy  lofty  sta- 
tion. 

om  Uiou*lt  mother  be  of  different 
sons, 

iforthyof  thy  race,  shall  yield  me 
solace. 

iwn  those  weapons,  and  with  me 
goin— 

sbalt  tliou  have  of  our  reoondlia* 
tion 

evidence. 

If  Heaven  now  oppose  me  not, 
igsance  for  the  wrongs  1  have  en- 
dured, 

sr,  I  myself  will  wreak.    These 
weapons- 
Ill  me  not ! 

u  Oh,  cruel !  Oh,  disloyal ! 
me  I  I  die!   Her  dagger  in  my 
heart 

Ine  unnatural  daughter  plunged* 
Ob,  help ! 

OM !  Seize,  destroy  her  I  Ere  I  die, 
igeance  let  me  see  ! 
'Chonu,  Alas !  what  cries ! 
»ice  was  King  Sulmone*s.«-See ! 
the  dagger, 

rd  in  her  right  hand,  deep  in  his 
breast 

ighter,  whilst  he  offer'd  to  em- 
brace her, 

anted,  dealing  his  death-blow.<« 
Nor  thus 

ed,  observe  how  with  a  second 
weapon 
oat  she  cuts. 

Woe*8  me !  Oh !  mercy !  mercy ! 
Ononis.  He  is  quite  dead.^What 
torrents  from  both  wounds 
»d  are  pouring !    But  what  sight* 
is  this? 

uch  fury  in  the  human  heart  ?^ 
a  woman's  ?    From  the  neck  the 
bead 

'ers,  from  both  arms  the  hands  I 
Too  truly 

d,  nor  wind,  nor  fire,  nor  other 
brce, 
f  so  terrible  as  widowM  woman, 

'd  at  once  by  anguish  and  by 


ore. 


«• 


Semi-Chorus  goes  on  to  observe, 

e  copious  flow  of  words  com- 

the  whole  Dramatis  Ftrtmuf, 


upon  the  ezAcC  eouiiity  of  thtietiibii^ 
tive  justice  whicti  has  now  Ofcrtaken 
thetjrant.  Then,  seeing  Aibtoebe  ie« 
turning  with  her  father's  head  and 
hands,  and  still  armed  with  her  diig« 
ger,  the  whole  company  of  ladies  pr»« ' 
cipitately  retreat,  apprehending  uat, 
in  her  present  bkxM-thirsty  niood,  the 
Princess  may  not  distinguish  nicely 
between  fHends  and  foes.  Arbeodie 
now  presents  her  ikther's  head  and 
hands,  as  a  peace-offisrinff,  to  Uiehesd 
and  hands  other  husbsno^and  kments 
over  her  losses,  her  misery,  and  the- 

Solongation  of  her  life,  af^  the  est»« 
ished  fiMhion  of  the  play,  but,  not* 
withstanding  the  abundance  of  Ohs, 
Ahs,  and  Oim^s,  not  to  our  minds  very 
patheticany.  Whilst  she  is  thus  en* 
£»ged,  her  nurse  and  the  other  half  of 
tne  Chorus,  hearing  sounds  of  com* 
plaint,  come  to  inquire  what  has  hap* 
pened,  and  spend  some  little  time  upon 
the  stage,  consulting  together  aa  to 
who,  ami  where,  the  mourner  can  be  ; 
during  which  interval,  she  continues 
her  monologue  of  grief,  occasionally 
making  the  pauses  requisite  to  allow 
the  other  contemporaneous  dialogue  to 
proceed.  When  this  has  lasted  a 
while,  Uie  Nurse  says,— 

^  I  pray  you  let  us  look  aboul^  to  see 
Who  'tis  pours  forth  to  Heaven  such  sad 

eomplaints. 
Arh,  Let  me  implore,  if  pity  be  from 

earth 
Not  wholly  banish'd,  that  at  least  one  faJ 

vour 
In  mine  extremity  be  granted  me— 
That  as  our  spirits  in  the  life  to  come 
Shall  he  eonjoin'd 
Send-Ckantt,  Nurse  I  Woe  is  me!  our 

Queen 
It  is  who  thus  laments.    Mark  where 

she  stands, 
Oraspmg  a  dagger,  as  her  purpose  were 
Self-murder ! 
Nurte.  Oh,  too  sure  her  treaeheroos 

fiuher 
His  fkith  has  broken,  and  eompels  her 

thus,  • 

With  her  own  hand,  her  death  to  perpe- 
trate. 
Oh,  me,  unhappy !  Let  us  hasten  to  her. 
But  secretly,  dear  ladies,  so  that  she 
Perceive  us  not,  lest,  if  she  mark'd  our 

coming. 
She  should  precipitate  the  fatal  blow. 
Let  us  if  possible  prevent  her  death. 
Jr^  So  in  the  self-same  place  oor  aoor- 

tal  forms 


t» 
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Mftjbe  tosetfacr  teid  in  thii  tad  life, 
Wbicb  I»  my  breast  thua  piercing,  now 
foraake." 

Arbeccbe  having  thus  effected  her 
gniddcy  before  the  nurse  and  ladies  can 
hinder  her^  they,  joined,  we  imagine, 
by  the  remainder  of  the  Chorus,  pro« 
oeed  to  mourn  over  the  cruel  fate  of 
the  Princess,  her  husband,  and  her 
children,  sometimes  in  blank  yerse, 
aometimes  in  proper  lyrics,  and  some- 
times in  a  sort  of  unrhymed,  irregular 
lyrical  measure. 

.  Thus  ends  this  assuredly  not  less 
tragical  tragedy  than  any  that  ever 
was  tragediaed  by  any  company  of 
tragedians ;  amidst  all  whose  horrors, 
howeyer,  the  strict  decorum  which 
preserves  the  French  stage  pure  from 
all  actual  killing,  appears  to  be  most 

Sunctiliously  observed.  It  is  not,  to 
e  sure,  distinctly  said,  that  Sulmone 
i^treats  behind  the  scenes  to  be  stab- 
bed ;  but  besides  that  no  entrances  or 
exits  are  recorded — indeed,  that  the 
tragedy  does  not,  fVom  one  end  to  the 
other^  afford  a  single  stage-direction, 
there  can,  we  think,  be  no  doubt  of 
the  fact,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
Semi-Chorus .  taking  the  trouble  of 
describing  the  whole  process,  as  well 
'  as  from  the  nature  of  the  latter  por- 
tion of  the  process  itself,  which  could 
not  well  be  represented  without  mate- 
rial Inconvenience  to  the  actor  per- 
forming the  part  of  Sulmone.  How 
the  exhibition  of  amputated  heads  and 
hands  is  managed,  so  as  not  to  prove 
a  good  deal  more  offensive  than  the 
simple  operation  of  stabbing,  we  con- 
fesa  we  do  not  conodve.    With  one 


Xo.  IF.  C^ii^' 

■ingle  remark  that  pretm  lathenih' 
of  our  pen,  we  shall  now  coDclude, 
deeming  it  equally  m  work  of  aiipeKra- 
gation,  to  offer  a  regular  critique  of  tldi 
play  itself,  or  to  descant  upon  the  then 
state  of  the  drama,  in  a  country  whose 
most  celebrated  historians  and  judges  of 
literature  could  rank  GiambatistaGiral- 
di  Cintio  amongst  their  excellent  poets, 
esteeming  I/Artteeche  his  maaterpieoe. 
The  remark  which  we  cannot  refrain 
fVom  making,  r^arda  the  sort  of  Hon 
(fceuvre  character  of    the    preceding 
loathsome,  and,  we  should  hope,  im- 
possible, crime  of  Queen  Selina,  which 
IS  so  carefully  and  gratuitously  im« 
parted  to  us  m  the  first  Act.    Never 
once  does  Arbecche,  amidst  her  gloom- 
iest forebodings   and   apprehensioDS, 
or  subsequently,  in  the  oepth  of  her 
despair,  refer  either  to  her  mother's 
sin,  as  entailing  hereditary  pollution 
upon  herself,  or  to  her  own  uninten- 
tional matricide, — in  having  been  the 
means  of  exposing  the  odious  crimi- 
nal to  the  revenge  of  an  injured  hus- 
band,— aa  filial  guilt  rendering-  her 
unworthy  of  maternal  happiness,  and 
for  which  she  must  expect  punishment. 
Neither  do  any  ideas  of  such  a  kind 
occur  to  the  tyrant  in  his  anger  at 
the  daughter  of  such  a  mother,  or  to 
the  Nurse  or  Chorus  in  their  regrets. 
And,  indeed,  the  whole  foul  history 
appears  to  have  been  so  totally  forgot- 
ten  both  by  the  Court  and  by  thefit- 
mily,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  very 
communicative  disposition  of  the  ghost 
of  the  murdered  delinquent,  we  mieht 
have  been  spared  the  Knowledge  <u  it 
altogether. 
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In  the  Kriet  of  Papers  which  we 
now  oommence,  on  the  exploics  of  the 
Ntvy,  from, the  commencement  of  the 
.Revolationury  War,  we  Uy  cLum  to  no 
pecnliar  aoorcea  of  information ;  nor 
GO  we  arrogate  to  ourselves  any  pecu- 
liar powers  or  qualifications  for  the 
task.  We  have  in  our  library,  we  b&- 
lieve^  every  book  or  pamphlet  of  au- 
thority, written  on  naval  affairs,  since 
that  period ;  and  we  have  the  happi- 
ness of  numbering  among  our  friends 
jomc  of  the  most  oistinsuished  officers 
in  die  service.  We  have  ourselves 
made  an  occasional  cruise  in  Linc-of- 
Battle  Ship,  Frigate,  Brig,  Cutter, 
mnd  Sloop.  We  are  not  absolute  land- 
lubbers, although  we  have  chiefly  ser- 
ved aahore-H)ur  stomach  has  proved 
itself  superior  to  sea-sickness — and  we 
have  even  gone  aloft  in  a  gale.  We  have, 
in  good  truth,  very  mudi  the  look  of 
•n  old  admiral ;  and  although  we  do 
not  moun^  as  our  friend  Fasley  did, 
a  wooden  kg,  nor  sport  a  timber  toe, 
yet  our  gouty  gait  seems,  to  strangers' 
eye,  to  hobble  of  Aboukir,  Copenha- 
gen, or  Trafalgar. 

^1  this  being  the  case,  we  hold  our- 
selves entitled  to  become  Naval  Chroni- 
clers. We  have  a  huge  shell — the  arm- 
our of  some  anonymous  fish — lying  at 
all  times  on  our  table,  and  we  never 
tire  of  putting  it,  ever  and  anon,  to  our 
ear,  that  wc  may  hear  the  far-off 
iound  of  the  sea.  When  ships  of  war 
used  to  lie  in  these  our  roads,  we  dear- 
ly lov«l  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
tor  the  thunikr  of  the  evening-cuu 
used  to  moke  our  tumbler  of  toddy 
dirl  on  the  table ;  and  duly  did  we, 
solitary  or  social,  at  that  moment 
drink  "  the  Navy  !"  Now,  our  Frith 
murmurs  indignantly  at  mere  craft; 
and  the  Queen  of  the  Nortli,  as  she 
flings  her  white  arms  to  the  sea,  miss- 
es the  masts  that,  on  days  of  r(*joi- 
cing,  streamed  their  ensigns  respon- 
sive to  those  floating  afar  from  !kel- 
son's  Monument  and  the  Castle. 

Our  very  talk,  now-a-ilays,  is  as  the 
talk  of  Quakers.  The  name  of  Nel- 
son is  on  few  lips ;  and  of  a  dinner- 
party of  fourteen,  seven  shall  not 
know  the  name  of  the  ship  in  which 
the  hero  died.   Of  politics  there  is  still 
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the  same  eternal  prating— of  what  it 
called  the  vessel  of  the  state— and  the 
iteersman  at  the  helm — and  of  pilots 
that  weathered  the  storm — and  mudi 
more  to  the  same  purpose,  mouthy  and 
magnificent.  The  vessel  of  the  state, 
indeed ! — ^by  a  pretty  crew  is  she  now 
getting  herself  manned,  as  you  will  see 
on  a  summer's-day— most  harmoni- 
ously officered  from  Admiral  to  Mid 
— and  scientifically  ballasted,  that  she 
may  sail  in  the  wind's  eve;  but  let 
her  beware  of  hoisting  her  sKy-scrapers, 
for  the  weather  looks  squally  a-head— 
that  is  the  sound  of  breakers  on  her 
lee,  and  all  her  masts  may  in  a  mo- 
ment go  by  the  board.  Vet  shall 
there  not  be  wanting  boatfulls  of  trus- 
ty tars  to  tow  the  hulk  into  harbour 
for  a  refit. 

Cbamock,  Schomberg,  Beation,  £k^ 
ins,  Breretou,  and  twenty  otherg^- 
vonder  they  all  are  in  the  ''Naval 
Nook" — ^in  the  row  beneath  the  Naral 
Chronicle— ore  worth  reading^  and 
consulting,  and  quoting;  but  oy  tke 
the  best  historian  of  the  Navy  is,  like 
ourselves,  a  landsman,  Mr  James.  His 
work,  in  six  volumes,  is  an  inestima- 
ble one,  compiled  chiefly  fVom  the 
best  of  all  authorities,  the  Log-Book. 
He  is  a  sincere  lover,  we  verily  believe 
it,  of  the  truth,  and  has  his  heart  too, 
in  the  right  place.  It  is  quite  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  he  is  unjust  or 
unfair  to  the  merits  of  an  v  man ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  often  vindicates,  suc- 
ocssfully,  the  character  of  brave  and 
good  officers,  whom  rumour,  that 
great  liar,  incorrigible  even  to  cuff 
and  kicking,  had  traduced.  He  does 
not  scruple,  and  why  should  he,  with 
such  materials  as  he  has  had  in  his 
hands,  to  give  his  opinions;  but  he 
always  gives,  too,  the  facts  on  which 
these  opinions  are  founded ;  and  we 
perceive,  that  in  the  second  edition  of 
nis  admirable  book,  he  has  had  occa- 
sion to  qualify  or  correct  very  few  of 
them  indeed;  but  those  few  he  has 
qualified  or  corrected  with  the  great- 
est manliness.  Why  should  our  gal- 
lant naval  men,  alUiough  sensitive, 
be  thin-skinned  ?  A  post^-captain  who 
fears  no  other  enemy,  ought  not,  like 
a  poet,  to  fear  a  critic's  fSce  ;  for  who 
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ever  wai  written  down  on  hit  own    ed  accounU,  anMnuited  to  119 

quarter-deck?  Neither  is  a  pott-cap- 
tain, commodore,  nor  admiral,  like 
the  Pope,  infallible.  He  does  not  ex- 
pect people  to  kiss  his  toe ;  but  as  to 
his  hand,  let  him  stretch  it  out,  and 
where  is  the  man  that  will  not  warm- 
ly and  proudly  (irasp  it,  as  one  of  of  which  there  were  bat  a  few,  are 
those  hands  that  have  cast  the  sheet-     to  have  mouutetl  92  or  94  guns ;  but 

of  these,  rrobably  a  portion  were  swi- 
vels, while  the  shallowness  of  their 
waters  cramped  the  HoUanden  in  the 


from  a  74-gun  ship,  to  a  nx-snn  cot* 
tor.  Of  her  49  ahipa  of  &e  line, 
however,  the  largest  were  not  siipe. 
rior  to  a  Becond  class  British  thiro* 
rate;  and  of  these  there  were  but  10 
in  all.    Their  heaviest  ships,  indeed. 


anchor  of  Britain's  prosiierity  and 
glory  on  a  rock  ?  In  this  Article  we 
ahall  chiefly  be  indebted  to  Mr  James 
-—whose  work  ought  to  be  in  the  li- 
brary of  every  man  who  studies  the  his- 
tory of  the  country. 

On  the  first  of  February  1793,  the 
National  Convention  dcclarcil  war 
against  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
Netherlands.  According  to  an  official 
return  on  the  first  of  October  of  the 
previous  year,  the  navy  of  Franco 
amounted  to  246  vessels,  of  which  HG, 
including  27  in  commission,  and  lo 


dimensions  of  their  ships,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  ado|)t,  in  those  hrfxt 
vessels  especially,  a  flatter  floor,  and  a 
bluffer  contour,  than  characterised  the 
ships  of  other  nations.  The  remainder 
of  the  Dutch  line  was  composed  of 
6i  and  64-gun  ships ;  the  latter  a 
class  t'xpelled  from  the  line  of  battle 
by  all  other  navies,  but  retained  bj 
tlic  Dutch,  as  a  hardy  description  of 
two-dcckcrs  for  their  shallow  waters. 


building  and  nearly  ready,  were  of    Some  of  the  Dutch  frigates  were  fine 

vessels,  but  very  few  of  them  carried 
heavier  metal  than  long  12-poundcrs; 


the  line.  The  squadrons  were  dcsijr- 
nated  according  to  the  ports  in  which 
they  had  been  built,  or  were  laid  up 
in  ordinary ;  and  of  the  86  linc-of- 
battle- ships,  39  were  at  Brest,  10  at 
L'Orient,  13,  including  the  only  64  in 
the  French  navy,  at  Hochefort,  and 
94,  including  a  strong  reinforcement 
lately  arrived  from  the  Biscayan  ports, 
at  Toulon.  Of  frigates  at  the  niffer- 
ent  ports,  there  were  78  ;  18  of  them 
moan  ting  18  pounders  on  the  main- 
deck,  and  none  of  them  less  than 
12  pounders.  Those  resembling  in 
size  and  force  the  British  28-gun  fri- 
gates, were  classed  as  24- gun  corvettes. 


and  vessels  mounting  but  24  eight- 
pounders,  and  of  500  tons  burden, 
were  designated  frigates,  althougli, 
strictly  si)eaking,  but  corvettes. 

According  to  Schomberg,  the  navy 
of  Spain  consisted  of  204  vessels,  of 
which  76  were  of  the  line,  mounting 
from  112  to  60  guns ;  of  which  latter 
class,  and  of  sixtv- fours,  there  were  but 
11.  Of  the  76  ships  of  the  line,  56  were 
in  commission,  and  of  the  under-line 
vessels  105 ;  and  out  of  these,  Spain 
stipulated  to  join  the  confederacy, 
with  60  sail  of  vessels, — a  reinforce- 


Bhortly  after  the  commencement  of    ment  that  ultimately  proved  of  little 


the  war,  the  French  government,  in 
order  to  provide  against  those  losses 
which  experience  had  shown  were 
likely  to  attend  a  combat  with  Eng- 
land, ordered  to  be  laid  on  the  stocks 
71  fliiips,  including  25  of  the  line; 
and  to  oe  cast  at  the  national  fouuder- 
ies,  3100  pieces  of  marine  ordnance, 
including  400  brass  36-pounder  car- 
ronades,  the  first  of  the  kind  forged 
in  France.  Several  of  the  old  small 
class  seventy-fours,  or  such  as  carried 
24  pounders  only  on  the  lower-deck, 
instead  of  being  repaired  to  serve 
again  in  the  line,  or  taken  to  pieces  as 
unfit  to  serve,  were  cut  down  and 
converted  into  the  most  formidable 
frigates  that  ever  sailed  the  seas. 

Holland  and  Spain  were  then  the 
maritime  allies  of  England.  The  navy 
of  Holland,  according  to  her  publish- 


use ;  while  the  navy  of  Holland  lay 
rotten,  or  rotting,  in  dock,  or  at  their 
moorings,  in  the  different  harbours, 
ond  was  of  little  more  tlian  a  nominal 
advantage  to  this  country  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

Portugal  furnished  six  sail  of  theline, 
ond  four  frigates — nearly  the  whole  of 
her  navy ;  of  which  the  seven ty>foun 
were  fine  vessels,  and  partly  otBcered 
by  Englishmen.  The  navy  of  Naples 
is  said  to  have  consisted  of  four  fine 
line-of-battle  ships,  74  gun-boats,  and 
other  vessels,  mounting  618  guns  in 
all.,  and  manned  by  8614  men.  The 
line-of-battle  ships,  and  a  body  of 
6000  troops,  the  king  of  the  two  Si- 
cilies engaged  to  place  at  the  disposal, 
when  required,  of  the  British  com- 
mander-in-chief in  the  Mediterranean. 

l1io  strength  of  any    navy,  Mr 
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James  i«eU  obaerveB,  resides,  in  a 
national  point  of  view,  in  its  line-of- 
battle,  rather  than  its  detached  or  fri- 
gate force.  He  shows  very  satisfacto- 
nly,  that  the  efTectivc  British  line,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  consisted  of  115,  and  the 
Franch  line  of  76  ships.  The  French 
line  possessed  eight  ships,  mountin}^ 
from  110  to  120  guns  each,  while  the 
British  could  produce  no  sliip  mount- 
inp:  more  than  ]  00  <nins.  Upwards  of 
a  fourth,  too,  of  tlie  Briti^ih  numerical 
strength  was  made  upof  6i-pun  ships, 
whereas  the  weakest  shi])  belonging  to 
the  French  mounted  74  guns.  Taking, 
then,  the  total  number  of  guns  mount- 
ed on  each  side,  which   would   be 


8718  and  6003,  we  have  a  difference 
of  rather  more  tlian  four  to  thiw^ 
But  as  every  one  of  the  lower-deck 
guns  of  any  French  line-of-battle 
ship  is  of  greater  nominal  caliber,  by 
one  ninth,  than  the  heaviest  lorig  gun 
carried  by  any  British  ship ;  and  as  a 
French  gun,  of  any  caliber,  is  of 
greater  power,  by  one  twelfth,  than  an 
Knglisli  gun  of  the  same  caliber,— 
the  mere  number  of  guns  on  each 
side  is,  manifestly,  an  inadequate  cri- 
terion of  force.  Heduce,  then,  the 
calibers  of  the  8718  English,  and 
6002  French  guns  in  to  English  pounds, 
and  we  have  the  following  state- 
ment : — 


British  line,    .... 
French  line,   .... 

Naofihips. 

No.  of  guns. 

1 

Aggregate  brnod- 
■idc  weight  of 
metal  In  Eng- 
Ibli  pounds. 

115 
76 

8718 
6002 

88,997 
73,937 

Showing  that  the  difference  in  favour  of  the  British  is  really  very  little  over 
one  sixth. 


From  tlie  middle  of  July  to  the  mid- 
dle of  December  1793,  Lord  Ilowe 
contrivml  to  cruise,  with  a  fleet  of  from 
J  7  to  22  of  the  line,  in  the  Channel,  and 
a  battle  between  the  two  rival  fleets 
(the  French  commanded  by  M.  Morand 
de   Tallcs,  numerically  equal.)   had 
been  so  confidently  predicted,  that  the 
nation  was  not  we'l  satisfied  with  a 
bloodless  carapaijjjn.  To  suppose,  how- 
ever, says  Mr  Janus,  that  Lonl  Ilowe, 
and  h\^  fleet,  had  not  in  both  instan- 
ces (ofl*  Belleisle  and  off  Carcale  Bay) 
done  all  that  was  possible  to  bring  on 
an  engagement,  bt'traycil  a  total  unac- 
quaintance  with  the  subject.  The  slow 
sailers  of  a  fleet  that  chdses  in  line  of 
battle,  must  always  govern  its  rate  of 
going ;  and  if  there  be  but  one  ship 
of  that  description  in  the  fleet,  she 
must  be  waite<l  for.    The  proverbial 
character  of  the  French  ships  rendi-rs 
it  probable,  that  the  cleverest  sailer  of 
the  Brest  fleet  could  have  outsailed 
the  swiftest  sailer  of  Lord  Howe's. 

Let  us  now  attend  to  what  was  go- 
ing on  in  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
northern  coast  of  whidi  is  situated  the 
second  naval  depot  belonging  to  France 
—Toulon.  It(nrd  Hood  took  his  sta- 
tion off  Toulon,  about  the  middle  of 
Ailgust,  with  a  fleet  of  21  sail  of  the 


line,  besides  frigates  and  sloops.    The 
French  had  in  Toulon  ready  for  sea, 
exclusive  of  several  frigates  and  cor- 
vettes, 1 7  sail  of  the  line — four  refit- 
ting— nine  repairing — and  one  build- 
ing. The  fleet  was  commanded  by  the 
Comte  de  Trogoff^  a  royalist;  and  the 
spirit  of  disaffection  to  the  Republican 
cause  (existed  both  in  the  fleet,  and 
throu'^hout  the   southern  provinces. 
Havinfir  received  some  intimation  of  the 
disposition  of  the  iHiOple  in  the  county 
of  Pi-ovence,  Lord  Hood  secretly  open- 
c<l  a  negotiation  with  some  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  Provisional  Grovern- 
ment,  and  they  agreed  to  deliver  up 
the  town,  arsenal,  forts,  and  shipping 
of  Toulon,  to  the  British  forces,  in  the 
name  of  Louis  the  XVlIth,  who  was 
to  be  proclaimed  King  of  France.    Of 
the  disasters  that  followed  from  this 
time  to  tlie  17th  of  December,  it  is 
not  now  our  business  to  speak.    The 
expedition  had  been  a  fatal  one ;  and 
at  a  council  of  war  it  was  unanimous- 
ly resolved,  that  Toulon  should  be  eva- 
cuated ;  that  the  French  shins  of  war 
which  were  armed,  should  sail  out  with 
the  fleet,  and  that  those  which  remain- 
ed in  the  harbour,  together  with  the 
magazines  and  the  arsenal,  should  be 
destroyed.    The  important  service  of 
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destroying  the  riiips  and  magazinei    lays  James,  might  certainly  htre  been 
,1    _  1... .:_.i—    uo^ore  complete  but  fwr  the  treachoy 

of  the  Spaniards^  (they  left  entire  tw 
French  nve  llne-of-battle  ahipiy  wbidi 
they  had  undertaken  to  destroTy)  whilv 
the  pusillanimous  flight  of  the  Nsa* 
politans  thwarted  the  plans  ci  the 
British  ;  and  the  only  surpiiae  ms, 
that  the  latter,  hurried  and  iiiuw^  m 
they  were,  effected  as  much  as  they 
did. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  of  the  nme 
year  (1793)  an  action  was  fought  be* 
tween  the  British  12-pounder  39-gan 
frigate.  Iris,  Captain  George  Lums- 
daine^  and  a  French  frigate,  supposed 
at  that  time  to  have  been  the  Aled^, 
and  so  stated  in  Schomber^s  Ninl 
Chronology ;  but  ascertained  by  James 
to  have  been  the  Citoyennc  Francaise, 
a  frigate  also,  mounting  the  same  num- 
ber of  guns  with  tlie  Iris,  but  belong- 
ing  to  a  private  individual.  It  was  a 
drawn  battle — for  just  as  the  French- 
man hauled  on  board  his  fore  and 
main  tncks,  and  shot  ahead  dear  of 
his  opponent's  guns,  the  Iris,  who  was 
about  to  make  sail  in  pursuit,  lost  her 
foremast,  main  ton-mast  and  miien- 
mast,  and  resumea  he**  course  before 
the  wind  for  Gibraltar. 

On  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  the 
British  IS-pounder  SS-gun  fr^pte 
Venus,  Captain  Jonathan  Faulkner, 


was  intrusted,  at  his  own  particular 
request,  to  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  and  ex- 
ecuted with  incomparable  spirit,  and, 
considering  his  limited  means,  great 
success.  iVIr  James'  account  ot  the 
whole  affair  of  Toulon  is  by  far  the 
best  extant ;  and  he  concludes  it  with 
a  statement  of  the  national  advanta- 
ges, in  a  military  point  of  view,  which 
were  lost  to  France  and  gained  to  Eng- 
land by  its  seizure.  According  to  the 
official  accounts  of  the  time,  twenty- 
seven  ships  of  war,  from  190  to  14 
guns,  were  burnt,  or  otherwise  de- 
stroyed ;  1.5  brought  away  by  the  Bri- 
tish, and  three  by  the  Allies.  Of  these, 
one  was  of  120  guns,  3  of  80,  and  16' 
of  74.  But  subsequent  information 
lessened  the  number  of  vessels  suppo- 
sed to  have  been  destroyed.  And  with 
respect  to  the  biuldings  on  shore,  it 
appeared  that  the  grand  magazine  had 
escaped  the  ravages  of  the  flames,  the 
smaller  storehouses  only  haWng  been 
consumed.  Many  of  the  frigates  were 
old  and  unserviceable,  and  their  de- 
struction or  capture  not  of  material 
consequence  to  either  party.  Of  the 
J  5  ships  brought  away  by  the  English, 
few  were  good  for  much,  except  the 
three  frigates,  the  Perle,  the  Arethusa, 
and  the  Topaz,  which  were  fine  ves- 
sels.   Scarcely  any  of  the  smaller  ves- 


sels reached  a  British  port,  but  to  be    engaged  the  French  S6-gun  ftigite 
condemned  or  laid  up.    The  Puissant     Semulante,  mounting  40  guns.  Of  this 


74  never  again  quitted  Portsmouth  ; 
nor  did  the  Superb,  nor  Commerce- 
de-Marseilles  of  ISO  guns,  ever  sail 
as  a  cruiser  in  the  service  of  Eng- 
land.   She  measured  2747  tons,  and 
as  she  was  the  largest,  so  was  she  the 
most  beautiful  ship  that  had  hitherto 
been  seen,  and,  notwithstanding  her 
imniense  size,  sailed  and  worked  like 
a  frigate.    The  Fompey  74  was  also  a 
fine  ship,  and  long  remained  an  orna- 
ment to  the  British  navy.    The  Sci- 
pion,  also  a  fine  vctisel,  blew  up,  soon 
afterwards  at  L^hom ;  most  of  the 
crew,  says  Brereton,  perislied — Hap- 
pily, however,  says  James,  no  lives 
were  lost — and  this  latter  statement 
is  the  correct  one.  Some  of  the  ships, 
Brereton  tells  us,  that  were  supposed 
to  be  included  in  the  conflagration, 
afterwards  took  their  station  in  the 
French  line  of  battle.    They  had  not 
time  to  bum  before  the  active  enemy 


engagement  Brereton  says,  somewhat 
too  laconically,  and  not  quite  correct- 
ly, "  that  the  ships  parted  by  mutoal 
consent.  We  therefore  may  be  ex- 
cused fixing  the  details  of  an  action 
which  has  no  particular  claims  to  our 
notice."  The  truth,  however,  i^  that 
the  Venus  had  silenced  her  opponent 
for  half  an  hour,  and  would  certainly 
have  taken  her,  had  a  large  ship,  under 
French  colours,  not  appeared  to  lee* 
ward,  whom  the  Semitlante,  as  if  re- 
cognising a  friend,  bore  up  Co  join, 
with,  as  was  afterwards  learned,  five 
feet  water  in  her  hold.  This  ship  was 
the  Cleopatre,  S6-gun  French  fzigst^ 
Captain  Jean  Mullon,  who,  on  thi 
18th  of  June  following,  was  taken, 
after  a  desperate  action,  off  the  Lizard, 
by  the  Nyinphe^  Capfeun  Edward  Pel- 
lew. 

«  At  5  A.M.,  finding  that  tba  Nymphs 


extinguished  tlio  flames  in  many  of  bad  the  advantage  in  sailing,  the  Clcopa- 

them,  and  even  those  that  were  the  trc  hauled  up  her  fbresaU,  and  knmti 

worst  damaged  were  repaired.    The  her  topgallantsaiis,  bcavdy  awaitag  the 

cieitnictionofthc8kup«ftndmagMvn!c«)  ^m\n^  oC  her  opponent.    At  abo«t  6 


J    '  m 

iM  jfyiBphs  wpipiottdbio§  nv^  tlM 
ttn  hiited  Imt;  bnt  CSri^tafai  FbU 
ot  bfltfing  diitiactl  y  wbat  wu  MiM» 
I  OBljr  by  the  nnua  «Hm1  HmI' 
iJiiwitkin  nutanteiieouilj  foUowad 
»e  diem  from  the  crew  of  the 
heu  Ceptain  MuUoo,  npon  thif^ 
to  the  gangway,  and»  waving  hie 
Belaiined,  <  Vwe  la  Kations'  and  the 
)f  the  Cleopatrey  at  the  lame  time, 
rth  a  sound,  which  was  meant  for 
itation  of  the  cheering  of  the  firi- 

1 6  h.  15  m.  A.if.  the  N/mphe  ha- 
nched  a  position  from  which  her 
Ml  guns  would  bear  on  the  star* 
quarter  of  the  Cleopatre^  Captain 
r^  whose  hat,  like  that  of  the  French 
I,  was  stin  in  his  hand,  raised  it  to 
ady— the  preconcerted  signal  for 
fnphe's  artillery  to  open.  A  fii. 
ledon  now  commenced,  the  two 
I  itil!  mnning  before  the  wind, 
ntfaer  less  than  hailing  distance 
t  other.  At  about  6  h.  90  m.  the 
(tre  suddenly  hauled  up  eight 
f^om  the  wind;  and  before  7  A.X., 
senmast  (about  18  feet  above  the 
•ad  wheel,  la  sueeesiion,  were 

I  eooaeqneiiee  of  this  double  disae* 
m  Ftench  frigate,  about  7  a.ii., 
snd  ofl^  and  shortly  afterwards  fell 
id  of  her  astagooist,  her  jibboom 
\  between  the  Nymphe's  fore  and 
Mat,  and  pressiQg  so  hard  against 
id  of  the  already  wounded  main- 
hot  it  was  expected  every  instant 
I    espeeially,  as  the  main   and 

■Hya  had  both  been  ahot  away, 
ocdy,  however,  for  the  Nymphe, 
iboom  broke  in  two^  and  the  mast 
B  yhice-  After  this,  the  two  fri- 
lU  alongsideb  head  and  stem,  but 
ffl  held  fost^  the  Cleopatre's  hur- 
■aia-CopmasI^  studding-sail,  boom» 
iviog  hooked  the  htf board  leech* 
r  the  Nymphe's  main-topsaiL— 
gain  was  duger  to  the  mainmast 

instant^  a  maintopman,  named 
i^  sprang  aloft,  and  cut  away  the 
)pe  from  the  end  of  the  mainyard ; 
liile  that  was  douig,  as  an  addi- 
siane  of  getting  the  ships  apart, 
laot  Pellew,  by  Captain  Pellew's 
eot  away  and  let  drop  the  best 
aMhor.  During  these  important 
m§,  no  rehmtioD  had  occurred, 
port  of  the  British  at  least,  in  the 
irpose  for  which  the  two  ships 
tm  flooB  after  they  had  come  in 
In  the  manner  we  have  rekted, 
ipnfeM  was  grihmtly  boarded  by  a 
iflhtNyiiyha'saew;  one  man 


of  whoB,  at  7  li  10  a^  a.ii.,  faoiried 
down  the  repnbUean  oohrars.  Thefiriay 
now  eeased ;  and  it  was  just  as  the  last 
of  150  prisoners  had  bten  removed  failo 
the  Nyniphe^  that  the  two  ships  sepon^ 
ted."  '^ 

In  Icat  than  an  hour,  the  bniinein 
was  effectually  done;  the  Nyniphe 
being  inferior  to  her  antagonist  in  the 
number  of  the  crew,  (240  to  920,} 
but  in  weight  of  metal  and  siie  aonMs 
what  superior.  For  this  action  Cap^ 
tain  Edward  Pellew  was  knighted,  and 
his  brother  Israel,  who  fortunately 
was  on  board  the  Nymphe,  was  mwuf 
Poet  Captain. 

Towards  the  end  of  July,  the  Brj<« 
tish  Id^pounder  32-gun  frigate  Boii^ 
ton.  Captain  N.  Augustus  Courtenay, 
was  cruising  off  New  York,  and  sent 
a  challenge  to  Captain  Bombart  of  the 
Embuscfliue,  then  in  port,  to  meet  him 
at  sea.  The  challenge  was  accepted; 
and  on  the  Slst,  the  Embuscade  woa 
seen  coming  down  before  the  wind. 

^  At  4  A.1I.,  the  hitter  wore  to  the 
eastward,  and  the  Boston  set  her  mafai- 
sail,  as  did  also  the  Embuseade.  At  4 
h.  45  m«,  A.1L  the  Boston  tacked,  haided 
up  her  mamsail,  hanled  down  the  Frendiy 
and  hoisted  English  eolours,  and  woe 
passed  by  the  Embdseade  at  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  distanee.  At  6  a.il  the  Boo- 
ton  again  tacked;  when  the  Emboscade 
bore  up,  and,  5  h.  5  m.  a.il«  ranged 
along  the  former's  larboard  and  weather- 
aide.  The  Boston  thereupon  ilred  her 
larboard  guns,  iHiich  were  pnmiptly  an- 
swered 1^  the  starboard  ones  of  the  Em- 
buscade,  as  the  Utter  lay  with  her  maia- 
topsail  to  the  mast.  The  Boston  then 
wore,  and,  on  coming  to  on  the  starboard 
tack,  laid  her  maintopsail  to  the  mast 
also;  and  an  animated  fire  was  kept  up 
by  both  ships.  At  this  time,  the  high 
land  of  Neversink,  In  the  Jerseys,  bore 
north-west,  distant  four  leagues. 

"  At  5  h.  80  m.  a-m.,  the  cross  jadc- 
yard  of  the  Boston  was  shot  away ;  and, 
5  h.  45  m*  A.1L,  her  jib  and  foretopmast 
staysail,  with  the  stays  themselves^  as 
well  as  all  the  braces  sod  bowlines ;  eon^ 
aeqoently,  she  had  no  tether  eommand 
of  her  soils.  At  6  h.  JO  m*  A.ic,  her 
maintopmast,  and  the  yard  with  it,  foil 
over  on  the  larboard  side,  and  the  miien. 
derrich  was  shot  away.  At  6  h.  90  m. 
A;M.  Captom  Coortenay,  and  Lieutenant 
James  Eword  Butler  of  the  Bfarines^ 
while  standmg  at  tiie  forepart  of  the 
qnorterdeefc,  were  killed  by  the  Mne 
fflmnen-ball.    At  thu  limf^  too^  the  mU 
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sen-topmtsti  and  mScen-tttynU*  were 
■hot  away ;  tlie  mizen-mast  was  aliio  ex- 
pectedt  every  moment,  to  go  by  tlie 
board ;  and  tbe  only  two  lieutenants,  John 
Kd wards  and  Alexander  Ilobert  Kerr, 
were  below,  wounded ;  the  latter,  with 
the  temporary  lossi  of  sight  in  one,  and 
total  blindness  in  the  other  of  his  eyes ; 
and  the  former  by  a  contusion  in  the 
head,  which  rendered  him  senseless  At 
6  h.  40  m.  A.M.,  finding  that  the  crew 
were  in  some  confusion  for  want  of  ofii- 
cers  to  give  orders,  Lieutenant  Edwards, 
ulthougli  still  suffering  greatly  from  the 
Htnnning  etfects  of  his  wound,  cume  on 
deck,  and  took  command  of  tlie  ship. 

**  At  6  li.  10  m.  A.M.,  the  Kmbuscode 
dropped  u  little  astern,  with  the  view  of 
putting  un  end  to  the  battle  at  once  by  a 
raking  firUf  and  which  the  Boston,  having 
no  use  of  her  sails,  with  ditHcuIty  wore 
round  in  time  to  avoid.  On  coming  to 
on  the  lorbourd  tack,  the  Boston  could 
not  Ube  many  of  her  guns,  because  the 
wreck  of  the  main-topmast  lay  over  them. 
Thus  circumstanced,  with  her  principal 
uflicers  dead  or  di«ibled,  the  British  fri- 
gate put  before  the  wind  under  all  the 
sail  she  could  set ;  and  7  lu  7  m.  a.m.» 
the  Embuscude,  who,  to  all  appearance, 
was  nearly  as  cripple<l  as  herself,  stood 
after  her.  At  8  a.u.,  however,  when 
alK>ut  four  miles  off,  the  French  frigate 
brought  to,  with  her  head  to  tlie  east- 
ward, and  was  soon  lost  sight  of  by  the 
Boston." 

Tlie  Boston  was  somewhat  inferior 
in  weight  of  metal — and  very  much 
inferior  in  size  and  in  number  of  her 


brethren.  Speaking  of  thii  actkB, 
('aptain  Brereton  9Ay%9  '*  The  actkm 
soon  began,  and  continued  with  great 
bravery  on  both  sides,  until  the  iraa 
hammock-rail  of  the  quarter-deck  be- 
ing struck  by  a  shot,  a  part  of  it  took 
Captain  Courtenav  on  the  back  of  the 
neck,  and  he  fell,  Imt  no  blood  follow- 
ed ;  the  first  Lieutenant  cau%d  the 
body  to  be  immediately  thrown  orer* 
board,  lest,  as  he  said^  it  should  dii^ 
hearten  the  people,  and  after  this 
operation,  hauled  away  from  the  ene* 
my,  who  had  no  inclination  to  folkm 
him."  This  seems  rather  to  imply 
that  the  Lieutenant  threw  his  Cap- 
tain overboard  before  ascertaining  that 
he  was  dead ;  and  charges  him  aho 
with  cowardice.  jMr  James  replies  to 
wliat  he  justly  but  inUdly  calls  *'  an 
extraordinary  statement,"  that  his  own 
account  of  the  action  was  chiefly  taken 
from  the  Boston's  log-book,  and  thst 
he  has  no  reason,  from  subsequent  in- 
quiry, to  think  it  incorrecL  The  offi- 
cer. Lieutenant  Edwards,  thus  se- 
verely treated,  after  acting  for  a  short 
time  in  command  of  the  Pluto  sloop, 
whose  commander  (since  Admiral  Sii 
James  Xicol  Morris)  had  been  posited 
into  the  Boston,  resumed  his  station 
on  board  the  latter,  went  to  England 
in  her  in  extreme  ill-health,  and  wai 
afterwards  made  commander. 

About  the  middle  of  October  of  the 
same  year,  was  fought  a  brilliant  fri- 
gate action  off  Cape  Bardeur,  between 
the  Crescent,  Captain  James  Sauma- 


crew— her  tonnage  oeing  C7C— that  of    '^z,  and  the  lieuiiion.  Captain  Fiin- 
the  Embuscade  906— her  crow  201—     coi*  A'Dcnian. 


that  of  the  Embuscade  327.  The 
Boston  fought  nobly — but  the  Em- 
buscade boat  hiT,  and  was  prevented 
by  the  state  of  her  ma^ts,  all  of  which 


«  Just  as  the  day  dawned,  the  Cm- 
cent,  standing  on  the  larboard  tack,  witk 
the  wind  off  shore,  descried  a  ship  and  • 


had  to  be  taken  out  on   her  arrival    ^^^  ^""'^  coming  in  from  the  seaward. 


at  New- York,  from  continuing  the 
chase.  Tills  long  and  close-fought 
action  was  viewed  from  beginning  to 
end  by  crowds  of  American  citizens 
standing  on  the  Jersey  beach.   On  ac- 


She  immediately  edged  away  for  the  two 
strangers,  and  in  a  little  while  ranged  up 
on  the  larboard  and  weather  side  of  tbt 
ship,  which  was  the  French  36*gun  fri- 
gate, Rfftinion,  Captain  Francois  A'J)^ 


Trllin  r  f  r  Hf  ^i^l""^  "  A  close  and  spirited  action  now  es- 
of  Captam  (  ourtenay,  the  kte  Kiiig  ^.j.  in  the  early  ^rt  of  which  the  Cres- 
scttleil  on  his  widow  a  pension  of  cent  lost  her  foiitop^il  yard,  and  soon 
L.500,  and  on  each  of  his  two  children  afterwards,  her  fore-topmast ;  but,  put- 
an  annuity  of  1^.50  per  annum.  .  .     _     _ 

Mr  James  has  been  frequently 
blamed  for  speaking  his  mind  too 
fn^ly  about  the  conduct  of  naval 
officers  in  action ;  but  we  verily  be- 
lieve, without  good  reason.  lie  fre- 
quently vindicates  them,  indeed,  with 
.'ucccss  against  the  as^rsioos  of  their 


ting  her  helm  hard  astarboard,  she  caoe 
suddenly  round,  on  the  opposite  tack,  sad 
brought  her  larboard  guns  to  bear,  Tbe 
Reunion,  by  this  time,  had  lost  her  forr- 
yard  and  mizen  topanat,  and  became  es« 
posed  in  conseqoeace  to  several  rskisf 
fires  from  tbe  Creteenti  After  a  brsn 
resistance  of  two  houn  and  ten  nmmte^ 
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I  time  ifae  was  utterly  defence- 
E^nion  struck  her  colours ;  a 
the  more  imperative,  as  the  BrU 
iin  frigate,  Circe,  Captain  Joseph 
iTorke,  which,  during  the  greater 
le  action,  had  lain  becalmed  about 
I  off,  striving  her  utmost  to  get 
now  approaching.  The  cutter, 
u  believed  to  be  the  Ksperance, 
;  12  or  14  guns,  had  made  off  as 
the  firing  commenced,  and  es- 
to  Cherbourg.** 

(hips  were  of  equal  force ;  and 
most  remarkable,  in  this  long 
ere  action,  not  a  single  man 
ler  killed  or  wounded  on  board 
iscent,  while  the  loss  of  the 
1  was  ISO.  The  Crescent  suf- 
T«atly  in  her  masts  and  rig* 
Til  is  contest  was  witnessed 
e  shore ;  and  the  Semillantc, 
union's  consort,  remained  in 
org,  detained,  after  some  at- 
to  get  out,  either  by  a  contrary 
ilurc  of  wind,  or  knowledge 
s  Circe  was  in  the  offing.  Cap- 
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rhamos  was  sadly  cut  to  pieces 
s,  rigging,  deck,  and  hull, — but 
inie  ought  to  have  taken  her, 
e  action  was  glorious  to  the 
frigate.  The  Thames  was 
he  same  afternoon  by  two  fri- 
id  a  corvette,  and  carried  into 

he  first  of  December,  his  Ma- 
packet  the  Antelope,  Captain 
was  attacked,  between  Cuba 
ODsica,  by  the  Atalantc,  French 
er  schooner,  who  hoisud  the 
flag. 

1  the  2d,  at  5  a.  m.,  it  being 
n,  the  Atalante  again  rowed  up, 
reaching  bcr  oppmicnt,  grappled 
the  starboard  side.  The  priva- 
en  poured  in  a  broadside,  and 
;ed,  under  cover  of  tlie  smoke,  to 
le  Antelope  by  boarding ;  but  the 
'  the  latter  drove  bMk  the  assail- 
til  great  slaughter, 
ong  the  sufferers  1^ die  privateer's 
de,  was  the  packet's  commander, 
rtis,  who  feU  ito  rise  no  more; 
also  the  steMJL  and  a  French 
laI^.a  passen|^|K|The  tint  mate, 
IS  pilot  through  the  body,  but 


tain  Saumarei  wm  knighted,  lobii  af- 
ter his  arrival  at  Portsmouth ;  and  Sir 
James  presented  with  a  handsome 
piece  of  plate  by  the  city  of  London. 
On  the  2ith  of  October,  an  action 
was  fought  between  the  British  12- 
pounder  32-gun  frigate  Thames,  Cap- 
tain James  Cotes,  and  the  French 
40-gun  frigate  Uranie.  The  Uranie, 
after  nearly  two  hours'  fighting, 
got  under  tnc  stern  of  the  Ixiamcs, 
and,  after  repeatedly  raking  her,  at- 
tempted to  board  on  the  starboard 
quarter,  but  was  repulsed,  and  on 
receiving  through  her  bows  a  well-di- 
rected fire  from  six  or  seven  of  the 
Thames's  main-deck  guns,  double- 
shotted,  she  threw  all  her  sails  aback, 
and  hauled  off  to  the  southward.  The 
British  crew,  on  seeing  this,  gave 
three  hearty  cheers ;  but  the  Thames 
was  in  too  crippled  a  condition  to 
make  sail  in  pursuit.  The  compara- 
tive force  of  the  combatants  stood 
thus: — 
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Uranie 
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16 

22 
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320 
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survived.  Tlic  second  mate  having  died 
of  the  fever  soon  after  tlic  packet  had 
sailed  from  Port- Royal,  the  command 
now  devolved  upon  Mr  Faton,  the  boat- 
swain ;  who,  with  the  few  brave  men  left, 
assisted  by  the  passengers,  repulsed  re- 
peated attempts  to  board,  made,  at  inter- 
vals, during  the  long  period  that  the  ves- 
sels remained  lashed  together.  At  last,  the 
privateer*s-man,  finding  they  had  caught  a 
Tartar,  cut  the  grappling^,  and  attempted 
to  sheer  off.  'fhe  boatswain,  observing 
this,  ran  aloft,  and  lashed  the  schooner's 
s<[uare  sail  yard  to  the  Antelope's  fore- 
shrouds.  Immediately  a  well-directed 
volley  of  small  arms  \vas  poured  into  the 
privateer,  and  the  crew  called  for  qunr- 
ter.  This,  notwithstanding  the  Atalante 
had  fought  with  tlie  red  or  bloody  flag 
at  her  mast-head,  to  indicate  that  no 
quarter  would  be  shown  by  her,  was 
granted,  and  possession  was  forthwith 
taken  of  the  prize. 

<*  The  Antelope  mounted  six  3-pound- 
ers  axd  had  sailed  with  27  hands ;  but  she 
had  lost  four  by  the  fever,  and  two  were 
ill  in  their  hammocks ;  consequently  the 
paeket  commenced  the  action  with  only 
21  men,  exclusive  of  the  passengers. 
Her  total  loss  in  the  action  was  three 
14 
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killed*  an4  iMir  wonnded.  llieAtikiite 
moniited  eight  S-pounden;  and  her  eooi- 
pleiBeiit  wm65  men*  compoeed  of  Ynadi, 
Ameriouus  and  Iriih.  Of  thete^  Che 
fint  and  teeaod  captains^  and  thirty  men* 
were  killed  ;*  and  seventeen  officers  and 
men  wounded.  The  Atalante  had  been 
fitted  out  at  Chsrleiton,  in  the  United 
States.  The  Antelope  now  carried  her 
priae  in  triumph  to  Annatta  Bay,  Ja- 
maica, where  the  two  vessels  arrived  on 
the  morning  succeeding  the  action. 

'*  The  unparalleled  bravery  of  one  of  the 
Antelope*8  passengers,  a  M.  Nodin,  for- 
merly a  midshipman  in  the  French  navy, 
deserves  to  be  recorded.  It  is  related  of 
this  young  man,  that  he  stood  by  the 
helm  and  worked  the  ship,  armed  with 
a  musket  and  a  pike,  which  he  alternate- 
ly made  use  of;  that,  when  he  perceived 
the  Ata]ante*s  men  climbing  the  quarters 
of  Che  Antelope,  he  quitted  the  helm, 
and  with  the  pike  diq>atched  such  as  came 
within  his  reach,  returning  at  proper  in- 
tervals to  right  the  veesel ;  that,  with  the 
pike  and  musket,  he  killed  or  disabled 
several  men,  and  continued  hia  astonish- 
ing exertions  for  upwards  of  an  hour  and 
a  quarter.! 

These  Frieate  Actions  are  interest- 
ing, because  Uicy  were  trials  of  the  oom« 
parative  courage  and  skill  of  the  two 
great  naval  nations,  on  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  war,  and  after  a  consi« 
derable  period  of  peace.  The  mighty 
▼ictories  over  fleets  that  afterwards  be- 
fel — when  our  admirals  had  learned  to 
practise  what  had  long  been  known  in 
theory — the  breaking  of  the  line — in 
some  measure,  perhaps,  obscured  to  the 
sailor's  eye  the  lustre  of  such  sangui- 
nary single  fights.  But  it  never  was — 
nor  ever  will  be — an  easy  thing  for  an 
English  frigate  to  capture  a  French  one 
of  equal  force.  All  the  actions  now 
recorded,  were  desperately  contested ; 
and  the  Frenchman  has  seldom  struck 
bis  flag,  even  at  sea,  till  his  mssts 
tottered,  and  his  decks  swam  with 
blood.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Re- 
volutionary War,  and  when  first  the 
Tricolor  ''  braved  the  battle  and  the 
breeze,"  officers  and  men  were  inspi- 
red with  even  more  than  the  bravery 
native  to  the  race,  by  the  spirit  of  po- 
litical frenzy  ;  and  they  eitluT  be- 
lieved, or  tried,  by  flerce  vauuiiug,  to 
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belie? e,  that  th«y  wen  infaior  to  Bii* 
tons  neither  on  land  nor  aca.    Many 
of  our  ahipt  had  been  manned,  u 
theirs  were,  by  landimen  and  adi- 
nnj  seamen  ;  few  ahipa,  if  any,  hid 
sucn  crews  as  thoae  tnat  aftenrndi 
conquered  at  Camperdonvn,  Aboddr, 
and  Trafalgar.    In  all  the  actiou^ 
however,  fought  during  the  1793,  die 
British   flag  was  yietorions^  when- 
ever victory  was  possible;  and  diov 
was  the  dawning  of  that  g^ory,  thit 
was  afterwards  to  wreathe  the  browi 
of  Britannia  aa  indeed  the  Ruler  tf 
the  Main.    The  taking  of  a  frigste 
made  a  man  a  hero,  and  desmcdly 
so ;  for  had  the  event  in  any  one 
single  case  been  otherwise,  the  spi- 
rit of  the  British  Navy  migjit  hsrv 
been  tamed,  and  that  of  the  Fiendi 
'^  screwed  to  the  sticking  plsce*  of 
other  victories.    That  there  nad  been 
no  great  battle  between  the  fleets,  d^ 
appomted  the  hopes  of  the  nation,  and 
Howe  was  almost  unpopular.     The 
people  expected  him   to   faring  the 
enemy  to  action  when  they  were  not 
at  sea;  they  forgot  that  even  the 
Channel  is  broader  than  a  tnnpike 
road,  where  two  carriages  can  with 
difficulty  pass  ;   and  ^ould  hostile 
fleets  be  in  sight  of  each  other,  whst 
matters  it  whether  there  is  wind  or 
not*-or  fhmi  what  quarter  it  Uowi- 
let  them  engage.    Old  Howe  wis,  we 
have  heard,  not  a  little  sulky ;  ftr  John 
BuU,  who  is  ofWn  an  nnreasonibk 
blockhead,  even  sang  out  that  the 
Admiral  was  not  over-and-above  ftad 
of  fighting;  and  we  have  attempts  it 
songs  in  our  possession  satirical  oo 
that  score,  and  with  a  cutting  chonis.    I 
Nay,  even  the  First  of  Jnne  itself;    | 
certainly  one  of  the  most  ^orioos  in 
our  Naval  Annals,  did  not  at  die  time 
satisfy  all  the  world ;  and  a  few  yctrt 
ago  it  has  undergone  criticisn,  at  wt 
shnll  see,  in  the  diagrams  of  Rssr- 
Admiral  Ekins.    But  of  that  Gtn: 
Battle— more  in  our  Navy  No.  11. 
July  or  September— just  as  this  pi- 
per takea— Hm  which  we  have  taken  ih^ 
pains — for  **  the  moat  fighting  in  tin 
fewest  woida"  should,  we  opine,  be  t) •' 
fhle  of  ooBHOiEilon  in  artidcs  abouv 
Tars  and  iQlSn- 


^. 


«  The  number  of  dead  lying  on  Uw  deck,  when  the  •ebooner  wsi 
twenty.    It  ii  probftUe  UuU  nooe  had,  as  conjectured,  been  thiowp 
teen  to  have  becn«  ai  it  stated,  the  number  of  priratecr's  men  fbi 
ment,  oo  comraencini;  the  action,  would  be  twelve  fewer  than  apM 

i  The  Jamaica  House  of  AMombly.  with  its  wontfti  HbemlityTaa  ■ 
Antclop^h  i>fficcT«  anA  eiew  waa  vtvaiAc  ktiowu,  votctl  the  turn  of  AOO 
Itaeia. 
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Odr  readen  have  not  to  be  told, 
that  the  chaniie  of  Sliniatry  is  a  nut- 
ter of  auBicient  importance,  to  justify 
oa  in  devDtin;;  a  paper  to  ita  conaiileT- 
fttioD.  We  foreww,  and  on  more  than 
one  occasion  foretold,  long  since,  that 
■  changelikelhiawoulil happen.  Two 
yeara  ago  we  uid,  that  AliniRicrg  wt;rc 
takini;  a  couroc  tchich  would  soon  ruin 
the  Tories,  ami  give  tlic  Cabinet  to 
the  Whigs ;  and  in  our  letter  to  John 
Bull,  twelve  months  ago,  we  pre<Iict- 
cd,  that  when  an  «xpucied  retirement 
or  two  should  take  place,  Air  Canning 
sad  his  party  woulil  expel  the  Tories 
from  office,  and  replace  them  with 
Whig*.  Our  foreaight  certainly  dill  not 
extend  to  everything  that  has  happen- 
ed :  we  dill  not  pr«lict  that  Sir  Can- 
ning would  likewise  connect  himself 
with  the  Iladicsls,  and  that  Sir  Francis 
Burdtitt  anil  Sir  Hobert  Wilsoii  would 
be  his  especial  fivouritea. 

The  course  pursued  by  Mr  Canning 
■ince  he  was  made  the  successor  of  the 
Marquii  of  Londonderry,  has  asto~ 
nished  and  grieved  the  whole  country ; 
and  it  has  astonished  and  grieved 
Biany  of  those  the  most,  who  at  the 
time  were  the  most  anxiaus  that  be 
diould  have  the  office.  Sueh  people, 
^faile  they  differed  from  him  on  the 
Catholic  Question,  wished  to  see  him 
the  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
flum  the  opinion  tliat  he  was  the  best 
fitted  for  combating  the  oratory  of  the 
Whig*  and  Radicals.  All  the  princi- 
ple* on  which  the  Conslitution  stood, 
mod  all  the  first  prindplcs  of  society, 
were  brought  into  fierce  dispute ;  and 
they  thought  his  eloquence  would  be 
the  most  effective  in  defending  these 
principles.  We  who  now  write  were 
numbered  with  such  people. 
.  tio  sooner  did  Mr  Canning  obtain 
the  of&ce,  than  he  embraced  nearly  all 
the  prlDciples  of  the  Whigs  and  Ka- 
dicafs.  He  was  prevented  from  agree- 
ing with  the  tattei  on  Parliamentary 
Hdbrm  by  his  prcfiotii  speeches,  but 
on  almost  every  other  point  he  went 


part  of  it  steadily  Identified  Itaelf  with 
the  Oppodtion  to  the  uttnoit,  and, 
whenever  opportunity  occurred,  open- 
ly aided  in  the  war  on  die  other  part. 
One  part  of  tlie  Ministry  allied  itaelf 
with  the  Opposition,  to  oppose  and 
destroy  the  other  part.  On  leading 
questions,  one  part  of  the  ^Ministry 
was  at  variance  with  the  other.  The 
Cabinet  comprehended  within  itaelf 
both  the  Ministry  and   the  Oppoci> 

The  Whigs,  the  Radicals,  and  the 
publications  of  both,  became  the  vrarm 
supportt-rs  of  a  part  of  the  Alinistry ; 
and  their  support  was  furious  in  pra> 
portion  to  the  distinction  they  had 
previously  obtained  for  unpardonable 
principle  and  conduct  This  pah- of 
the  .^lioistry  numbered  amidst  the 
most  determined  and  vociferous  of  it) 
supporters,  such  men  asMr  Brougham, 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  Mr  Hume; 
and  such  publications  as  the  Westmin- 
ster and  Edinburgh  Reviews ;  it  waa 
lauded  to  the  skies  by  the  liberals  and 
revotutianista  of  foreign  countries ;  it 
was  putted  by  every  man  at  home  end 
abroad,  who  bad  acquired  any  noto- 
riety as  an  innovator,  a  visionary,  a 
demagogue,  or  a  traitor — as  an  enemy 
of  the  Church,  the  Aristocracy,  SIo- 
narchy,  Keligion,  and  Slorals.  These 
supporttrs  were,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  rancorous  enemies  of  tlie  other 
part  of  the  MlnisLiy. 

The  Opposition  solemitly  conferred 
on  itself  the  title  of  "  His  M^esty'a 
Opposition,"  and  openly  declared  that 
its  object  was  to  keep  a  part  of  the 
Ministers  in  office,  and  to  enable  them 
to  carry  their  measures  Bgeinet  the 
constitutional  sense  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  publicly  proclaimed, 
that  these  Ministers  were  indebted  to 
it  for  their  continuance  in  office,  and 
their  majorities  in  Parliament. 

The  part  of  theilinistcrs  who  acted 
thus,  an(l  who  were  supported  thus, 
praised  in  the  House  of  Commons 
'  "'  I  which  had   mode 


publici 
elvea  a! 


those 

a  almost  infamous  by  their 
destructive  doctrines,  their  attacks 
upon  everything  saerpd  in  thu  coun- 
try, and  their  eternal  .'kbuse  of  the 
other  part  of  thR  Alinistcrs.  Tlicy  aa 
praised  thtse  publications,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  latter  were  heaping 
the  moat  vile  calumnies  on  the  more 
5C 
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rmiiKMit  of  tlieir  coIlcigUM.  Tlic^c  The  couutrf  wib  bevililcrcd  by  ihlt 
Aliniaten,  tioTeTtheti«a,  cilled  them-  monitrout  eombiitation  of  partiei  ind 
teWei  (IcvotL-d  followers  of  Air  Pitt,  tlieir  Ptcm,  but  the  A^itsnODbroBght 
Ai  a  whole,  the  Miniso;  Bolemnly  it  to  iu  leiiKa.  It  then  ceparaMd  lu 
renounced  dte  principles  of  foreign  telffromtheMIniitTTindLeRidttiuv, 
and  domettic  policv  on  which  it  bjid  and  bore  cTcrr  infliction  wiifi  puctTe 
H>  long  acted,  w  wholly  fjlie ;  and  it  deipair.  It  tnen  had  no  alternative, 
idoptcd  the  most  oppodle  onea.  Yet  FBrliament  waa  lost  to  it ;  petitionipf 
a  Minlitry  like  this,  a  lliniitry  which  waa  uielen,  for  there  was  a  nnanimmn 
was  jumbled  and  in  crenl  with,  and  House  of  Caramons  to  deride  and  op* 
puflbd  and  supported  by,  the  Foxitea  pose  its  petitions ;  if  it  csbiyed  to  gin 
and  Burdettitcs — the  Whigs  and  lla-  vent  to  its  ecntimeots,  it  was  furiouily 
dicils — ihe  championa  of  Universal  sttarkeil  by  the  Press ;  no  man  could 
SaflVage  and  Annual  Parlisnients—  question  the  wivlom  of  the  mEasum 
the  clamourcrs  for  ihe  destruction  of  of  Klinisters,  without  being  stigna* 
the  Church  and  the  Aristocracy — the  tiiicd  bj  the  leaden  in  the  Hooie  of 
democrats,  republicanR,  and  infidels  of  Commons,  and  the  ncwapapen,  a* 
,  the  whole  world— cslkd  itself  a  Tory  both  a  fool  and  a  knave.  Efd-ctiial 
Ministry,  and  a  ministry  scrupuloualy  resiBtancc  to  anything  the  Kovernmetit 
acting  on  Pitt  principles.  might  please  to  do,  was  a  thing  utttriy 
0  ■  From  the  combination  of  the  great  hopeless ;  anil  it  could  not  be  attempl- 
borough  interests  which  all  this  pro-  ed  without  the  certainty  of  incurring 
duccd,  psrliiimentary  diicussiun,  and  what  was  in  reality  gnevons  punish- 
even  Farlisment  itself,  were  practi-  ment.  In  to  far  aa  r^^drd  tne  pos- 
cslly  annihilated.  The  governmrnt  session  of  power,  Ihe  goremment  was 
was  in  effect  nndorcd  despotic.  The  rendered  a  tyranny ;  Parliament  was 
most  sweeping  changes  of  taw  and  its  instrument,  and  the  Preaa  waa  its 
■ystem  were  made  without  parliamct)-  slave  and  executioner, 
tory  scrutiny ;  and  the  nraytrs  for  in-  It  was  not  possible  for  anch  a  Mi- 
quiry  and  retlrcss,  of  the  great  inte-  nistry  to  have  long  existence.  It 
rests  injured  by  these  changes,  were  created  the  means  of  its  own  destmc- 
as  much  ridiculed  and  resisted  by  die  tion,  and  it  is  no  more.  From  Aa 
Opposition  as  by  the  Ministry,  bottom  of  onr  hearts  we  rejoice  thai 
The  Press  naturally  combined,  aa  it  is  no  longer  in  being;  we  so  r^oice, 
the  Ministry  and  Opposition  conibi-  even  when  we  look  at  ita  auecesaor. 
ned.  It  is  diiefly  in  the  hands  of  Had  it  endured  a  year  or  two  longCT, 
men  who  have  received  favours  from,  the  min  of  the  empire  would  nave 
and  who  are  suppliants  for  notice,  been  inevitable ;  but  now  there  is 
and  bencfll  to,  party  heads.  It  became  hope,  however  feeble  it  may  be.  tht 
nearly  unanimous,  daubed  everythinf;  constitution  it  restored — we  have  once 
the  Government  did  with  {)riental  more  our  govemment  of  chech  and 
bombast  and  hyperbole,  and  establish-  balances — the  Ministry  ia  again  placed 
ed  a  system  of  terror  anil  proscription  under  conatitulional  restrictions— the 
against  all  who  ventured  to  oppose  the  unnatural  union  of  partiea  is  diaaolitd 
Government.  When  various  large  por-  — the  Home  of  Commons  will  Tewme 
tions  of  the  community  complained  to  Its  duties  of  examination  and  diaeot* 
Parliament,  that  the  measures  of  the  aion — the  injured  and  aggrieved  will 
Ministry  had  brought  them  to  dis-  obtain  a  hearing  in  the  L^islatnre — 
faess  and  ruin,  this  Press  attacked  and  the  country  will  recorer  ila  dne 
them,  as  though  ihey  were  gtillty  of  influence  in  the  management  of  in 
treason,  and  covered  them  with  false-  interesta. 

hood  and  scurrility.    It  did  this  when  Our  readera  will  readily  beUere  ni 

their  conduct  bad  nothing  to  do  with  when  we  ssr^bA  we  do  not  feel  so 

party   interests  — when    they  merely  m ucb'^  ■  :a^J*^!^l^*«^lil^ 

prayed  for  impartial  and  dupassionale  "  —  "^^        J^F^at  O.   i 

inquiry,  toucning  innovations  which  rainp^;      r^jw^^     >T7 

were  reducing  them  to  beggary— and  retireKJf^^J^^*  i 

when  their  interests  were  inseparable  moat  * J?W'r-^^ 

from  those  of  the  empire.    The  con-  these     T|.    J| 

duel  of  this  Press  to  the  shipowners  -'    ■- 

must  be  for  ever  execrable  in  the  eyes _,  ,    „ 

of  every  right-hearted  Englishman.  lomtc-  *i!T:t^«jr«l.a*j.i 
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prmctiee  of  Whiggiiih  and  Radicalism 
*— «nd  when  the  mightv  portion  of  the 
CMnmonity  which  follows  them  has 
tegaiaed  liberty  of  speech  and  action. 
Tne  country  never  couLl  have  been 
Vioaght  into  the  state  we  have  de- 
scribed, if  they  had  not  been  bound 
mp  with,  and  dragged  along  by  their 
late  odleagoes,  and  the  Opposition 
leitfffi 

.  In  commenting  on  the  exhibition 
which  has  been  made  by  the  break- 
fag  up  of  the  Mioistry,  we  shall  speak 
wm  our  wonted  plainness.  That  we 
itare  perfectly  independentof  both  sides, 
Ik  what  we  need  not  assert ;  for  everr 
pftfwr  we  have  put  forth  contains  proon 
if  it.  If  we  know  ourselves,  we  are 
■i  anxious  to  do  justice  to  the  one 
■de  as  to  the  other.  Our  conviction 
h,  that  if  there  ever  was  a  time  in 
%niich  the  interests  of  the  community 
adled  iat  a  severe  examination  of  the 
priodplca  and  conduct  of  public  men, 
wd  or  the  character  and  proceedings 
•f  the  Ministry,  this  is  such  a  time ; 
and  we  shall  act  on  the  conviction. 
Tbose  who  think  difierently,  and  who 
would  tolerate  anv  proflif;acy  to  secure 
a  triumph  for  this  individual,  or  that 
fartT,  will  draw  from  what  we  shall 
•ay  out  small  gratification. 
i.  Our  readers  are  aware  that  Lord 
Liverpool's  Cabinet  was  divided  into 
two  conflicting  parts,  in  respect  of  the 
Catholic  Question ;  and  that  each  part 
possessed  a  certain  defined  portion  of 
power.  Now  it  must  be  oovious  to 
every  man  living,  that  when  his  Lord- 
ahip  was  incapacitated  for  office,  the 
Ministry  could  only  be  preserved 
fkom  dissdution  by  tne  filling  of  the 
iaicaiicv  in  such  a  manner,  as  would 
leave  tne  balance  of  power  wholly  un- 
•banged.  £ach  part  of  the  Cabinet 
held  the  Catholic  Question  to  be  of 
the  first  importance,  and  acted  in 
tmst  for  one  of  the  two  great  divisions 
•C  Farliament  and  the  nation.  The 
question  between  the  two  parts  was 
not  one  of  personsl  desert,  or  ambi- 
ticm ;  it  was  one  of  party  power  and 
poblie  duty;  neither  could  weaken 
Itself,  without  weakening  the  part  of 
Farliament  and  the  eommunitv  which 
it  represented*  If  Lord  Elaon  and 
ilia  mends,  or  Mr  Canning  and  his 
firiands,  had  conaented  to  such  an  ap- 
pointment  aa  would  have  diminished 
ucir  own  strength  and  increased  that 
of  thair  opponenta,  they  would  have 
betnjod  their  trust,  and  sacrificed 


fir 

their  honour.    This  is  equally  appli* 
cable  to  both  partie!*. 

The  truth  of  what  we  say  is  so  dear 
and  unassailable,  that  we  are  very 
sure  it  will  be  admitted  by  every  ho« 
nest  and  honourable  man  in  the  thtee 
kingdoms,  whether  he  be  Tory  or 
Whig,  Liberal  or  Radical,  Protestant 
or  Catholic  The  question,  which  of 
the  parts  held  the  correct  opinion  P 
hod  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 
Assuming  that  each  believed  ita  opi- 
nion  to  be  the  true  one,  it  had,  in  ho* 
nour  and  duty,  no  alternative  but  to 
preserve  the  power  it  possessed,  or  to 
abandon  office. 

The  three  parties  interested — the 
Crown,  Lord  Eldon  and  his  friends, 
and  Mr  Canning  and  his  friends,  were 
all  perfectly  aware  of  this.  Theyknew^ 
that  in  the  appointment  of  a  Premier, 
any  attempt  to  change  the  balance  of 

Sower  would  ineritably  dinolve  the 
linistrjr.  If,  therefore,  they  wished 
to  remain  united,  and  to  act  uprightly 
towards  each  other,  they  had  nut  one 
course  before  them,  which  was,  to  go 
amicably  together  in  making  such  a 
selection,  as  would  leave  to  each  part 
of  the  Cabinet  precisely  that  portion 
of  power  touching  the  Catholic  Ques-i 
tion,  which  it  possessed  under  Lord 
Liverpool. 

Did  these  three  parties  do  this  ?  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  Crown  ever 
had  the  least  communication  with  the 
Cabinet  as  a  whole,  or  that  the  two 
parts  of  the  Cabinet  ever  had  any  die* 
cussion,  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  a 
Premier.  Whatever  might  be  the  caae 
with  particular  indiriduals  speaking 
for  themselves,  it  seems  to  be  quite 
certain,  that  the  Crown  never  aakel 
for  an  opinion  from  the  Cabinet  in  its 
collective  capacity,  and  that  the  latter 
never  gave  one. 

That  the  Crown  was  in  this  very 
dishonestly  adrised,  is  what  we  deeply 
suspect;  that  it  was  very  unwisely 
advised,  is  what  we  are  sure  of.  The 
outcry  raised  about  prerogative,  by 
those  whose  lives  have  been  spent  In 
labouring  for  its  destruction,  is  below 
notice.  It  is  preposterous  to  confound 
a  case  like  this,  with*one  in  which  the 
Crown  should  wish  to  change  the  Mi- 
nistry. According  to  all  that  has  been 
said,  his  Majesty  wished  for  no  change 
— ^he  wished  to  retain  all  the  Miniaters 
already  in  office — ^he  merely  wished 
to  fill  a  single  vacancy.  If  prerogative 
gave  him  the  right  to  select  a  Pronicr, 
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it  gave  liim  no  right  to  compel  others 
to  serve  under  this  Premier ;  and  his 
adviters  well  knew,  that  the  Ministers 
would  exercise  their  clear  constitutional 
right  of  choice  ss  to  whom  they  would 
hold  office  with.    Common  sense,  fair 
dealing—every  sound  principle  known 
in  the  conducting  of  humsn  affairs, 
prescrihcd   that    the  Crown,    hefore 
making  a  Fclection,  should  ask  the 
opinion  of  tlie  J^Iinisters.   If  Mr  Can- 
ning, or  Lord  Eldon,  had  a  right  to 
offer  it  advice  ss  individuals,  the  whole 
Cabinet  huL    Advice  from  the  whole 
would  have  partaken  no  more  of  the 
character  of  dictation,    thsn    advice 
from  the  one ;  and  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible for  the  Crown  to  make  a  wise 
and  proper  selection,  and  to  foresee 
what  consequences  its  selection  would 
produce,  without  being  full v  acquaint- 
ed  with  tlie  sentiments  of  the  whole. 

If  the  Crown  had  required  the  Mi- 
nisters collectively  to  state  whom  they 
could  hold  office  with  as  Premier,  or 
on  what  principles  thev  wished  the 
Premier  to  be  chosen,  before  it  had 
resorted  to  the  exercise  of  the  Prero- 

gative,  this  probably  would  have  bro- 
cn  up  the  Ministry  by  causing  one 
party  or  the  other  to  resign ;  but  then 
the  Crown  itself  should  have  escaped 
all  blame.  The  country  would  have 
distinctly  seen,  bif  whom,  and  vpon 
what  grounds,  the  Ministry  had  bleen 
dissolved. 

According  to  his  speech,  Mr  Can- 
ning vf as ^ first  called  on  by  the  King 
for  advice.  What  did  he  advise?  He 
says  he  advised  his  Majesty  to  form  a 
Protestant  Ministry.  Now  he  states 
that  several  months  previously  the 
King  had  received  similar  advice,  and 
that  on  its  being  communicated  to 
Lord  Liverpool,  tlic  latter  refused  to 
belong  to  such  a  Ministry.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  he  would 
then  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
sentiments  of  tlie  other  Ministers 
touching  the  matter.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  when  Mr  Can- 
ning gave  the  King  this  advice,  he 
knew  the  opinions  of  those  who  were 
likely  to  be  selected  for  forming  such 
a  Ministry,  and  that  he  knew  what 
he  adriscd  was  an  utter  impossibility. 
If  he  did  really  offer  his  JMigesty 
advice  which  he  knew  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  acted  on,  he  must  have  been 
actuated  by  motives  which  render  him 
a  very  unlit  man  to  have  the  smallest 
shgre  in  the  King's  councils. 
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According  to  the  newapapera,  Mr 
Peel  waa  then  consulted,  and  he  in- 
formed his  Msjesty,  that  materials  did 
not  exist  for  a  Proteatant  Ministry. 

Mr  Canning  was   then  consulted 
again ;  and,  as  he  says,  the  King  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  the  M  inisters  should 
be  retained,  and  the  Ministry  formed 
on  the  principle  adopted  by  Lord  Li- 
verpool.   Did  he  advise  that  the  ^li- 
nisters  should  be  made   acquainted 
with  his  Majesty's  wish,  and  shoobi 
have  an  opportunity  afforded  them  for 
deliberating  on  the  best  means  of  meat* 
ing  it  ?    No  such  thing.    He  declared 
in  Parliament,  that  nothing  should 
have  induced  him  to  hold  office  under 
a  Premier  adverse  to    the   Catholie 
claims ;  and  it  may  be  assumed,  that 
he  stated  this  to  uie  King  when  he 
was  first  consulted.  He  knew  that  the 
King's  desire  could  not  be  realised,  if 
the  otlier  Ministers  were  not  conferred 
with  previously  to  the  appointment  of 
a  Premier ;  yet  he  advised  no  commu- 
nication with  them,  but  he  placed  be- 
fore the  King  the  alternative  of  his 
own  resignation,  or  the  appointmeat 
of  himself,  or  some  other  individusl 
holding  his  opinions  on  the  Catholic 
Question,  to  the  office  of  Prime  Minis- 
ter. Without  any  reference  being  made 
to  his  colleagues,  the  office  was  gi?en 
hun. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  place  before 
us  again  the  principle  on  which  Lord 
Liverpool's  Ministry  was  formed,  lliis 
principle  clcarlv  was,  not  only  that  the 
Cabinet  should  comprehend  a  certain 
number  of  Protestant  and  Catholie 
advocates,  but  thst  the  Premier  should 
be  hostile  to  the  Catholic  claims,  lliat 
the  Premier  should  be  thus,  formed 
the  pith  of  the  principle.  Mr  Canning 
a  few  years  ago  stated,  that  the  Catho- 
lic Question  hinged  upon  the  Premier ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  it  might  be 
carried  by  a  Premier  favourable  to  its 
His  friends  and  champions  now  do* 
clare  that  it  will  gain  prodigiously, 
and  vrill  be  carritAl  because  he  has 
obtained  the  office.  When,  therefore^ 
Mr  Canning  refused  to  be  a  member 
of  the  Ministry,  if  the  Premier  were 
not  friendly  to  the  Catholic  cause,  be 
knew  that  he  waa  insisting  on  the 
abandonment  of  the  essential  part  of 
the  principle— of  the  part  whicn  gsve 
it  value. 

Now,  what  was  the  conduct  of  Lord 
Kldon  and  his  friends  ?  They  declare, 
and  the  truth  of  it  is  not  quotioiwd 
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Cuinitig,  or  the  mgn  Utler  of  nthei  thni  embimaa  dw  King  ud 

fKmwt,  ttut  tbey  did  not  desire  break  up  the  Uiniatry. 

Mt  departure  from  the  priudnle  The  ■wiiliiiii.  that  mbtniMiaii  Xa 

;  tbey  would  not  hsTe  redgnea  if  the  reatrictioni  would  ha*e  been  de> 

been  adhered  to.    The  whole  grading  to  Mr  CannbgiMueedewrfiei 

■iibedwaa,  that  the  new  Premier  refutation.  The  reatnctiona  were  pn^ 

L  be  of  Lord  Liverpool's  princi-  P**^  to  preserre  the  bilance  of  power 

ind  that  the  chanj|;e  should  be,  from  being  wfaoltv  deatroyed  in  the 

roneof  person.  Everj  one  knows.  Cabinet;  to  enable  Mr  Peel,  or  any 

ot  one  of  them  wished  for  the  individual  of  his  opinions,  to  hold  the 

ibr  his  own  soke ;  that  thej  did  office  of  Home  Secretarv,  and  to  pre- 

ek  to  reap  the  Irast  party  or  per-  vent  Mr  Canning  from  obtaining  wut, 

benefit  from  the  chsnge;  that  if  all  adinitted,wouldeniblehim  to  carry 

eaired  to  place  Lord  Bathurst  or  the  Catholic  Question.     Lord  Eldon 

!el  at  the  bead  of  the  Miiiisiiy,  and  his  friends,  in  proposing  them, 

object  was,  not  to  benefit  the  conceded  more  than  Mr  Canningwonld 

dnal,  but  siin^l]'  that  the  Cabi-  have  conceded,  had  he  accepted  them ; 

lould  be  what  it  hod  been  under  and  the  sacrifice  on  the  one  side,  de* 

Liverpool ;  and  that  they  would  mnnded,  in  fairness,  an  equal  sacrifice 

been  satisfied  with  any  Premier  on  the  otlier.   Mr  Cannint;'s  claim  for 

ig  Lord  Liverpool's  prindplea,  the  office  of  Premier,  involved,  in  r»> 

night  have  been  n.tmed  by  the  ality,  a  claim  for  the  expulsion  of  Mr 

and  Air  Canning.    The  truth  of  Perl  from  the  Minisiry,  and  the  ap> 

I  not  questioned,  and  it  is  above  nointmentofa  HomeSecretary  friend- 

xm.  ly  to  the  Catholics.    In  reality,  it 

1  now,  why  did  Lord  Eldon  and  amounted  to  the  claim,  not  only  that 

ends  adhere  so  tenaciously  to  the  Mr  Canningshould  be  made  the  Prime 

pie?     Not  because  they  wished  Minister,  but  likewise  that  Mr  Peel 

teflt  themselves  persondly,  or  as  should  be  wholly  expelled  from  office, 

[y,  but  because,  according  to  the  and  the  heads  of  the  Ministry  in  the 

oontession   of  their  opponents.  Lower  House  should  be  all  Catholic 

abandonment  of  it,  to  the  extent  advocates.  Weeayit  amounted  to  this, 

ed  by  Mr  Cinning,  would  have  because  it  doe*  not  appear  that  Mr 

ihe  ruin  of  their  cause ;  because.  Canning  ever  proposed  any  irrsnitei 

nly  iu  their  own  judgment,  but  mcnt,  luvinp;  for  its  object  to  give  Mr 

It  of  the  niott  virulent  of  their  Peel  some  otlier  office  of  eijual  digtdty, 

•aries,  such  an  abandonment  of  and  retain  him  in  the  Cabmet 

lid  have  enabled  the  advocates  of  Mr  Canning  was  made  I'Temier,  and 

atholics  to  triumph  over  Parlia-  then  he  appUed  to  Lord  Eldon  and 

and  the  nation ;  and  would  have  his  friends  to  hold  office  with  him ; 

iced  such  a  change  in  the  laws  and  assuring  them  that  he  intended  to  con-> 

itution.as  they  believed,  in  their  struct  the  Ministry  on  the  principle 

ienccs,  would  destroy  the  Consti-  adontcd  by  Lord  Liverpool.    How  lie 

]  and  liberties  of  their  country.  could  have  the  incredible  hardihood  to 

leae  exalted  iudividuals,  however,  do  this,  we  cannot  tell.  He  knew  thai 

SI  anxiety  to  meet  Mr  Canning,  be   had  abandoned  the  vital  nart  of 

:  a  coocession  to  him,  which  we  Lord  Liverpool's  principle ;  that  he 

:  was  not  a  justifiable  one.   They  intended  to  form  the  Alinistry  on  a 

'ded  that  he  should  be  the  Pre-  principle,  whicb,  according  to  his  own 

,  on  condition  that  he  should  be  previous  confession,  would  ruin  the 

d  under  certain  restrictions,  in  cause  of  Lord  Eldon  and  his  friends ; 

d  to  tile  ecclesiastical  pirt  of  his  and  that  the  latter  could  not  hold  office 

nage.  ^\'iihout  ihcic  restrictions,  with   him,    without  betraying    their 

er^Ir  Peel,  nor  any  individuals  trust,  and  disgracing  themselves  fbr 

s  opinions,  could  liave  held  the  ever.   Heknew thathe wusofarfrom 

of  Home  Secretary.  Mr  Canning  intending  the  Ministry  to  be  what  it 

[his  with  a  flat  refusal.    We  say  had  been  under  Lonl  Liverpool,  thai 

this  concession  was  not  a  justitia-  he  intended  it  to  be,  in  effect,  on  the 

ne;hut,  at  any  rate,  it  proves  that  Catholic  (jueation,  the  reverse;  and 

Eldon  and  his  friends  were  wilt-  that  he  was  priKtiadly  aaking  IjaA 

lo  aacrifice  (o  the  uunoat  point,  Lldou  aad  liii  friendi  for  auch  a  nu- 
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raider  of  pawcr,  and  hreach  of  duty, 
as  they  eould  not  in  honesty  concede. 

It  is  ahmndantly  manifest,  that  Mr 
Canning  wished  to  exclude  the  Duko 
of  Wel&Bgton  and  Mr  Peel  altogether 
IWim  the  Ministry.  The  fact  stated  by 
the  Duke,  that  he  withheld  from  him 
the  information  which  he  gave  to  tlie 
other  Ministers — ^liis  petulant  conduct 
to  the  Duke — ^his  refusal  to  make  the 
least  concession,  in  order  to  enable  Mr 
Peel  to  retain  the  Home  Office — and 
hia  not  making  any  effort  to  proyide 
Mr  Peel  with  some  other  fitting  place 
in  the  Cabinet,  will  warrant  no  other 
eondaaion.  Why  he  did  not  treat  Lord 
EldoA  similarly,  may  perhaps  be  ac« 
counted  for  by  the  auvanced  age,  and 
known  wish  to  retire,  of  the  latter. 

Now,  on  what  ground  did  Mr  Can« 
ning  venture  to  say  to  the  other  Mi« 
nisters,  and  to  Parliament,  that  he 
wished  to  make  the  Ministry  what  it 
had  been  under  Lord  Liverpool?  Sim- 
ply this— Catholic  Emancipation  was 
not  to  be  made  a  Cabinet  Question ; 
the  Cabinet  was  still  to  retain  mem* 
bers  hostile  to  it.  Such  a  change  was 
to  be  made  in  the  Cabinet,  as  in  the 
judgment  of  himself  and  his  friends 
would  enable  him  to  carry  the  Ques- 
tion-*-he  did  all  that  he  durst  do  to 
cxdude  the  influential  opponents  of  the 
Catholics  from  the  Cabinet — in  his 
own  opinion  he  made  the  Question 
practically  a  Cabinet  one — and  still  he 
attempted  to  make  the  nation  believe 
that  he  wished  the  Cabinet  to  be  what 
it  had  been  under  Lord  Liverpool, 
merely  because  he  was  willing  for  it 
to  have  a  few  powerless  Protestant 
members.  We  need  not  trace  the  true 
diaractcr  of  such  conduct. 

Mr  Canning  did  what  he  knew  would 
ineviteUy  break  up  the  Ministry.  If 
in  this  he  had  been  actuated  by  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  a  degradation 
to  him  to  hold  humbler  office  than 
that  of  Premier,  we  wcMild  have  par- 
doned him.  However  erroneous  a 
man's  notions  of  his  own  importance 
may  be,  he  has  a  right  to  act  upon 
them.  But  what  was  the  fact }  The 
Duke  of  W^ellington  sUted  in  Parlia- 
ment, that  Mr  Canning  informed  him 
early  in  April,  he  intended  to  propose 
Lord  Goderich  as  the  successor  of  Lord 
LiverpooL  If  he  were  willing  to  hold 
office  under  Lord  Goderich,  he  could 
not  possibly  have  had  any  objectiona 
on  the  score  of  personal  dignity,  to 
bold  it  under  Mr  Peel,  Loid  BatlkiMxiv, 
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or  variona  other  Individnab  hoitik  ta 
the  Catholic  daima.  Tlii%  aanU 
with  hia  declaratiwi  that  he  wonla  not 
have  taken  office  under  a  Premier  hot* 
tile  to  these  daima,  provea  that  he 
broke  up  the  Miniatry  to  obtain  a  Ca^ 
thdlic  Premiei^-to  obtain  what  Liad 
Eldon  and  hia  frienda  could  not  in  ho* 
nour  and  duty  anrrender. 

If  Mr  Canning  had  done  thia  firam 
the  conviction  that  the  CathoUe  Qnei- 
tion  oug^t  to  be  immediately  carried, 
he  would  have  been  free  Iran  blaacL 
But  now  that  he  haa  been  made  the 
Premier,  and  that  he  baa  in  dftst 
made  the  carrying  of  thia  QuestioB  a 
Cabinet  measure,  ne  declares  that  tbe 
Queation  must  not  be  carried,  sad 
that  it  would  be  highlv  improper  ts 
preaa  it  It  can  acareeiy  be  doubtsd 
Uiat  he  gave  some  pledge  to  the  Kii^ 
when  he  accepted  hia  present  offices, 
by  which  he  bound  both  himaelf  and 
hu  Whig  (Vienda  from  bringing  it  be* 
fore  Parliament. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  tbeae  things 
aeem  to  be  very  evident :— 

1st.  On  'Sit  Canning  being  consnlt* 
ed  by  the  Crown,  he  refused  to  hold 
office  on  Lord  Livcipool'a  piBciplt, 
that  the  Premier  should  be  noatile  la 
Catholic  Emandnation.  Senaibie  thst 
Lord  Eldon  and  nia  friends  could  not 
aerve  with  auch  a  Premier^— that  Us 
refusal  was  in  fact  a  demand  for  their 
diamissal  from  office — and  that  if  his 
conduct  came  before  the  nation  in  itt 
true  light,  he  would  incnr  the  odium 
of  having  broken  up  the  Miniatry  ob 
moat  unjustifiable  grounds,  he  advised 
the  Crown  to  form  a  Protestant  Minis* 
try.  He  gave  this  advice  when,  from 
what  he  knew  of  the  aentiments  of  the 
other  Miuisters,  and  even  of  the  Crown, 
he  must  have  been  assured  that  it 
would  not  be  acted  on.  He  gave  it 
that  the  other  Miniaten  might  bs 
compelled  to  reaign,  or  might  tar  the 
blame  of  dissolving  the  Ministry. 

2.  No  serious  attempt  waa  made  t» 
fann  a  Proteatant  Ministry. 

3.  Mr  Canning  never  gave  any  ad- 
vice to  the  Crown,  having  fbr  its  ob« 
jcct  to  bring  the  Crown  uid  the  Mi- 
nisters generally  into  amicable  deliber* 
ation,  olculated  to  nscet  the  wish  as* 
cribed  to  the  King*  and  to  keep  tie 
Ministry  from  falung  to  pieces.  On 
the  contrary,  hia  advioe  waa  of  an  op* 
poeite  character. 

4b  Mr  Canning  took  ground  at  the 
first  which  rendmd  it  imponiUe  ftr 
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'Man  ind  hit  fViendi  to  hold  tfaej  could  not  iggrandiar  thnmelvei 

»Mt  him.     He  demanded  tfaa  — Dot  facoiiue  Mr  Canniiia  rcAued  to 

ament  of  tha  rit*l  part  of  the  tnike  ncriflcn  to  thcui-— b«t  bemua 

li  on  which   Lord  Lirerpool  ihey  hid  no  altcnutive  befWe  them 

iMed  (he  Cabinet.  He  demind-  hntreeignition,  orbmcbof  tnMt,aBd 

t  Lord  Eldon  tnd  hie  Mende  the  mmndaing  of  that  to  Ur  Cai»* 

mrrender  to  him  what,  in  the  ning,  which  thej  believed  would  da^ 

nt  of  hlnuelf  and  hi*  admcatei,  itroy  the  Conititntlon,  and  involTe  the 

enable  him  to  carry  the  CMho>  natioa  in  ealamitf , 
stion  :  aud  further,  he  in  eBbct 

ded  that  ISr  Peel  ihould  be  de-  Judging  fVom  what  hu  beoi  laid 

of  office.  before  the  pubUe,  we  can  iirive  at  nn 

Jthouj;hAIrCanningwa«aware  other  conduHon.  The  opinion  of  thoM 

ord  Eldon  and  hia  friendi  could  who  differ  from  us  nsaj  be  a  mora 

xde  to  hi*  terms  without  b»-  correct,  but itunotabetterconridered 

[  their  trust,   and    iacriflcing  and  more  contcieutioui  one.    An  im> 

tononr,  and  likewise  that  these  partial  and  dispudonate  exantinatioii 

implied  the  expulsion   of  Mr  will,  we  are  pretty  sure,  lead  erery  in-> 

am  the  Cabinet,  he  obstinately  dependent  sad  honoarable  man,  no 

i  to  make  the  smallest  conccs-  matter  what  his  part;  denomination 

fie  refuBcd  to  do  this  when  Lord  may  be,  to  the  same  canclusion. 

and  his  friends  ofTercd  to  laeri*  Sir  Canning  whs  made  the  Premier, 

Re  on  their  part  than  was  jnaiia  and  in  consequence  Lord  Eldon  and 
hie  friends  retigned.    Our  reader*  are 

tfr  Canning's  condact  implied  a  aware  that,  for  this,  the  latter  hare 

to  exclude  the  Duke  of  Welling-  been   cormd  with   the   moat  groa 

d  Kir  Peel  from  the  Cabinet.  abuse.    Thev  ha*e  been  called  con> 

[Itc  assertion  of  Mr  Canning  and  spirator*  ;    they  have  been  charged 

null  is  at  variance  with  truth,  with  attempting  to  encroach  on  w: 

a  wished  to  make  the  Ministry  Prerogative,  and   to  dictate    to  the 

it  had  been  under  Lord  Liver-  King;  everv  charge  has  been  made 

at  he  obviously  wished  to  make  that  oould  insult  and  blacken  them. 

lUy  the  reverse  in  power  touch-  If  the  Knilt  of  doing  this  had  been 

e  Catholic  Question.  confined  to  the  London  press,  it  would 

tir  Canning  did  what  he  knew  hardly  have  dnterved  notice  ;  for  the 

inevitably  break  up  the  Mini*-  country  is  beginning  to  discover  the 

le  did  this  on  the  ground  that  true  character  of  this  press.     But  it  la 

emier  ought  to  be  favourable  to  evident  that  the  prefs  was  nscd  aa  an 

itholic  claims,  and  still  he  says,  instrument.     The    newniaper   article 

^nii  ought  not  to  be  granted  contained  the  abuse,  which  contained 

I  distant  period.    He  knew  that  auch  information  ai  could  onl^  have 

ould  not  be  granted.   He  there-  been  ^vecured  fVom  Mr  Canning,  or 

iroke  up  the  Ministry,  not  on  his  coiifldcntial  friends.     That   Mr 


al  orounds — not  that  the  public  Csnning  and  hia  frienda  nnctloned 
iK  he  used  as  his  pretext  might  the  fiml  chargea,  may  thus  be  fairly 
tied — but  that  he  might  expel    inferred ;   and  that  they  originated 


Eldon   and  hii    fHenda   from  than,  ia  what  verv  many  people  i 

pect.    We  mnst  taerefore  beatow  oA 

Lord  Eldon  and  his  friends  never  the  matter  some  notice, 

eiled  the  leAst  wish  that  the  Ca-  The  Prerogative  gives  to  the  King 

ihould  be  other  than  it  had  been  the  right  of  selecting  hi*  Miniiten, 

I/Ord  Liverpool.    They  did  not  but  it  gives  him  no  power  to  compd 

the  imalleat  increase  of  power  lerriee.  He  baa  not  a  more  clear  right 

lally,  or  as  s  party ;  on  the  con-  to  dismin  his  Ministers,  and  oS^  of- 

they  oSeTed  to  weaken  them-  flee  to  whom  he  will,  than  the  suljcct 

,  and  to  strengthen  Mr  Canning,  has  to  refuse  hia  Offa  of  ofSee.  Thoae 

conduct  diaplaved  throughout  who  hold  the  abominable  doctrine, 

n,    diiinteresteilness,    and    an  that  the  refusal  of  Lord  Eldon  and 

y   to  do  ever^   thine  in  their  hia  fHenda  to  hold  office  with  Hr 

to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  King  Canning  as  the  Premier,  waa  an  en- 

[r  Csnning.  They  resigned,  not  ercachmeat  on  the  Prerogative,  nn- 

pctaonal  mKK»— not  became  not,  in  CDmiHeney,  pkuie  nere.    The 
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gailt  could  DOl,  of  necessity,  be  a1ter« 
ed  by  tbe  name  or  person  of  the  Pre- 
mier :  it  must  have  oecn  equally  greats 
if  his  Majesty  had  selected,  not  Mr 
Canning,  but  Mr  Brouf^ham,  or  Al- 
derman Waithman,  or  Mr  Carlile,  or 
that  person  who  enjoys  newspaper 
celebrity,  under  the  name  of  White- 
)ieaded  Bob.  If  the  Kinj^  should 
graciously  offer  office,  as  privates  in 
any  foot  regiment,  to  the  "  gentlemen" 
who  write  in  the  Times  newspaper, 
touching  "  brutes,"  "  conspirators," 
and  the  like,  a  refusal  would  be  an 
infringement  on  the  prerogative,  or 
the  doctrine  is  evidently  untenable. 
If  the  King  can  thus  compel  service, 
why  cannot  he  compel  property?  It 
would  be  a  monstrous  anomaly,  to 
enable  him  to  enslave  the  person,  and 
to  restrict  him  fhmi  taking  the  purse, 
or  tbe  estate. 

The  nation  may  discover  from  this 
doctrine,  what  its  parents  would  do 
with  the  constitution  and  the  rights  of 
the  subject,  if  their  power  were  pro* 
portioned  to  their  wickedness. 

Mr  Canning  refused  to  hold  office 
with  any  other  Premier  than  one 
friendly  to  Catholic  Emancipation — 
JiOrd  Eldon  and  his  friends  refused  to 
hold  office  with  any  other  Premier 
than  one  hostile  to  such  Emancipa- 
tion, or  one  subject  to  certain  restric- 
tions, if  he  were  friendly  to  it.  If  they 
were  guilty  of  encroaching  on  the 
Prerogative,  he  assuredly  was  equally 
flo.  They  were  willing  to  remain  in 
office,  if  no  change  were  made  save 
one  of  person  ;  he  refused  to  remain 
in  it,  unless  a  very  great  change  were 
made  in  respect  of  power  ;  they  evi- 
dently were  not  actuated  by  interest 
—he  evidently  was.  On  this  point 
the  guilt  of  Mr  Canning  greatly  pre- 
ponderates. 

In  regard  to  principle,  there  is  no 
practical  diffi.Tence  between  the  refu- 
sal of  a  man  who  is  in  office  to  conti- 
nue in  it  under  a  new  Premier,  and  a 
reversed  balance  of  power  in  the  Ca- 
binet, and  the  refusal  of  one  who  is 
out  of  office  to  accept  it  under  such  a 
Premier.  Lord  Eldon  and  his  friends, 
however,  were,  in  reality,  dismissed 
from  office  before  they  refused  to  serve 
under  Mr  Canning.  Before  they  ten- 
dered their  resignations,  the  latter 
communicated  to  them  that  he  had 
.been  appointed  to  form  a  Ministry, 
.and  reoucsted  to  know  from  each  if 
he  would  be  a  member  of  it.    This 


was,  in  effect,  oommuiiiGatiog  to  then 
that  the  Ministry  wss  no  more,  andy 
of  course,  that  they  were  no  kapr 
Ministers.  When  they  i«(\ned  to 
serve  under  Mr  Canning,  they  hid 
been  practically  turned  out  of  oiBcc^ 
and  tliey  were  as  free  from  it  as  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdown  and  his  party. 
If  their  refusal  were  an  infringeneat 
on  the  prerogative,  Mr  Canning  acted 
in  a  very  unconstitutional  manner, 
in  addressing  them  as  though  they 
had  liberty  of  choice. 

What  real  difierenoe,  then,  w 
there  between  the  refusal  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lansdown  and  his  friends  to 
take  office  with  Mr  Canning,  save  on 
certain  conditions,  and  that  of  Loid 
Eldon  and  his  friends  ?  None  whatevtr. 

The  right  of  J.Kird  Eldon  and  Ids 
friends  to  refuse,  is  thus  indtapntabk^ 
—was  there  anything  indefensible  in 
their  exerdae  of  it  ?  They  eswrdsed 
it  on  this  ground,— they  were  wilbng 
to  hold  office  on  the  same  terms  oa 
which  they  had  held  it  under  Lofd 
Liverpool---they  were  even  willing  to 
hold  It  on  considerably  worse  terns, 
but  they  would  not  consent  to  hold  it 
on  completely  altered  terms,  wbidb 
would  ruin  their  cause,  and  Uast 
their  honour.  The  ground  they  took 
is  unassailable. 

If  their  refusal  had  rendered  it  ini* 
possible  for  the  King  to  make  the  man 
of  his  choice  the  Premier,  it  would  be 
far  worse  than  absurd  to  call  it  dicta* 
ting  to  him,  and  placing  him  in  fet- 
ters. If  the  doctrine  were  regularly 
acted  on,  it  would  make  blind  de- 
structive subserviency  to  the  King 
the  only  means  of  obtaining  offiee. 
The  history  of  this  country  teens 
with  proofs,  that  inabiUty,  on  the 
part  of  the  Sovereign,  to  ptaioe  his  fa- 
vourite at  the  head  of  the  2ilinistry— 
that  even  the  necessity  for  him  to 
place  a  man  he  dislikes  at  the  head  of 
It, — ^is  often  moat  benefidil  to  both 
him  and  the  empire.  Were  we  to  ssj 
that  it  would  have  been  well  for  both, 
if  his  Majesty  had  been  unaUe  to 
make  Mr  Canning  the  Premier,  we 
should  not  be  singular  in  the  ofHoiai 
■—we  even  should  not  be  in  the  mino- 
rity.  But  whether  hia  choice  be  a 
wise  or  an  unwise  one,  it  ia  unqnei* 
tionable  that  the  restricdona  wbid 
the  righto  of  the  subject  virtusUj 
place  on  his  exerdie  of  the  pren^ 
tive,  have  a  most  wholoome  opera- 
tion ;  and  that  it  would  be  moat  nifl* 

i 
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fiulividualicauU  beeoinpeUtit     Elilon  and  hit  friendi.  To  etuhle-tuB^ 


D  Hcure  ibc  Whigi,  anJ  to  enable 

^    ,.j  tha  ba    tl  -     .    -       .         .    - 

Duke  hii  favourite  tl 


lidtng   omce,   innely  thit   ba     the  Wbiga  to  obtain  a  ihare  of  office, 
'kVQurite  the  Prime     itwaa  eMeotial  that  aome  of  ibe  lead- 


ing mcmben  of  Iiwd  Eldon'*  paity 
lOi  we  look  at  the  country  to  dtould  be  renioved  froin  the  Cabinet, 
we  beloni;,  and  at  the  constitu-  ()iu  couriction,  therefore,  ia,  that 
id  laws  under  which  we  live,  oat     ■>  ^^  the  intention  of  Mr  Canniag 


len  alaviih  and  execrable  doc-  ^^  Cabinet,  to  malcc  mom  {<«  the 
If  the  govemmeat  of  thia  Marquia  of  Lanadown,  and  other 
7  be  not  an  abaolute  tyranny,  Whiga.  That  thii  wai  the  intention 
ai,  at  any  rale,  evident  enougn,  of  the  Whigi  when  they  offered  thttn- 
«  have  a  prest,  jiaitiea,  and  very  aelve*  to  Mr  Canning,  before  Lord  El- 
(t  public  men,  very  anxiooa  to  (Ion  and  his  friends  resigned,  is  above 
it  one.  <^uestioti;  and  that  it  was  his  inten- 
it  is  dear  that  much  more  waa  t>on,  is,  we  think,  abundantly  proved 
1  than  the  mere  eitaltatim  of  by  idl  the  drciunstances. 
aning  to  the  office  of  Premie.  What,  then,  are  we  to  think  of  Mr 
really  wished  to  retain  Lord  £1-  Canning's  advocates,  and  the  Whigs, 
id  bis  frinids,  why  did  be  not  tof  the  abuse  they  cast  on  Lord  Eldon 
«  proper  means  ?  Why  was  he  and  hit  friends  for  resigning ;  and  for 
Uine  to  make  sacrifice  equal?  their  charges  of  cabal,  intngue,  con- 
lid  he  not  promote  unreserved  spiracy,  infringement  of  prerogative, 
Huurable  communication  and  and  attempt  to  dictate  to  the  Crown  ? 
ration  ?  When  he  knew  that  And  what  are  we  to  thinlt  of  Mr  Can- 
lel  could  not  hold  the  Home  ning,  if  he  orisinated,  or  sanctioned, 
inder  him,  why  did  he  not  pro-  the  abuse  and  lae  char^  ? 
ome  arrangement, — for  he  waa  The  oliuect  is  sufficiently  obvious. 
I  do  BO, — to  retain  him  P  When  It  waa  to  fix  upon  Lord  Eldon  and  bis 
iw  that  hia  conduct  would  dis-  friends  the  odium  of  breaking  up  the 
he  Duke  of  Wellinelon,  why  Ministry,  and  to  detach  from  them  the 
adopt  il?  Why  waane  in  con-*  country.  To  accomplish  this,  it  was 
and  dishonourable  cammunica-  attempted  to  blast  their  fame,  and 
rith  the  Whigs?  His  conduct  cover  them  with  public  execration,  by 
;hout  will  warrant  no  other  con-  those  who  knew  them  to  be  guiltko, 
I,  than  that  he  wished,  not  to  and  who  laboured  to  the  utmost  to 
Lord  Eldon  and  his  fHends,  compel  them  to  do  what  they  did.  The 
drive  the  more  influential  of  object,  however,  failed.  The  speechea 
from  office.  He  was  willing,  of  these  emincntmen  bad  theirproper 
erhaps  anxious,  to  retain  some  effectonpublicopinion.  Ilieir anxiety 
least  iiniKiTtant  of  them,  to  ae<  to  free  themiiclves  from  the  suspicion 
lidr  support  OB  a  I>aTty  ;  but  of  resigning  in  concert,  was  altogether 
edesireil  theresignation  of  such  anncceaaary,  for  they  had  as  much 
n  aa  were  likrly  to  have  weight  ri^t  to  reaign  so,  as  to  resign  aa  th^ 
Cabinet,  is,  in  our  judgment,  did.  On  the  Catholic  Question,  they 
lanifest.  acted  in  the  Cabinet,  not  only  as  indi- 
fr  Canning  leally  wished  to  ro-  viduals,  but  aa  a  body  intrusted  with 
onl  Eldon  and  his  friends,  he  the  interests  of  Parliament  and  the 
bare  no  motive  for  connecting  country ;  and  they  had  a  dear  right  to 
f  with  the  Whiga;  he  could  examine  and  decide  upon  any  propo- 
pe  to  secure  the  latter,  without  aition,  s^cting  this  Question,  in  con- 
them  a  ahare  of  office ;  and  be  cerL    They  had  as  much  right  tt 


only  ofi^  them  office  possessed     in  concert  as  the  Marquis  of  Lanadown 
id  Eldon'a  partY)  for  it  could    and  hia  fKenda. 

1  that  IK  would  turn        Not  only  were  these  exalted  indivi- 


m  ftlenda  out  of  place.    The  duals  attacked  fii  thia  atrociouan]___. 

I  eoold  only  teoia  tbdr  mi^  ner,  bnt  the  ftcaa  vilified  some  of 

n  condition  of  recdvins  a  due  them,  aa  tbongh  ther  were  the  mosf 

if  office,  and  they  wonkfexpeet  imbecile  and  dqnrand  of  their  spedes. 

an  to  be  taken  aolebLfion  Lord  The  icroltine  aennilitieK,  and  brutal 
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IdackgUArdisro,  which  it  heaped  upon  his  whole  life  he  hat  serapnloaily 

Lonl  Eldon  and  the  Duke  of  Welling-  kept  aloof  from  faction  mvd  fteCiov 

ton,  deaerve  eapiecial  notice.  conduct.  '  He  never  reaoited  to  in* 

We  unll  speak,  in  the  first  place,  of  trigue  and  trickery^— he  never  addras* 

Lord  Eldon.     In  his  le^  cnaracter,  ed  himrelf  to  popular  delnsioiH-lis 

are  his  talents  and  learning  matter  of  never  sought  to  crush  his  opponents 

question  ?    Ask  his  most  bitter  ene-  by  the  arts  of  the  assassin — ne  neref 


mies— ask  the  very  Mr  Brougham — 
read  what  the  latter  said  of  both  not 
many  weeks  ago  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. If  this  be  not  sufficient,  exa- 
mine the  additions  he  has  made  to 
English  law.  If  more  evidence  be  ne- 
cessary, look  at  his  decisions,  in  re- 
spect of  both  character  and  reception. 
Trudi,  in  such  cases,  may  be  great- 
ly aided  by  comparison.  What,  then, 
is  Lord  Eldon,  in  legal  talents  and  ac- 

Suirements,  compared  with  the  whole 
lench  and  Bar,  English,  Scottish,  and 
Iri^  ?  What  is  he,  compared  with 
the  present  Lonl  Chancellor,  I^Ir 
Brougham,  Sir  J.  Scarlett,  Lord  Plun- 
kett,  or  Mr  Jeffrey  ?  Will  any  one  say 
that  he  has  a  superior  ?  will  any  one 
•ay  that  he  has  an  eoual  ?  No  one  will 
venture  to  say  that  ne  has  either.' 

Has,  then,  his  integrity  as  a  Judge 
been  doubted  ?  Never.  The  confes- 
sions of  the  most  malignant  personal 
hostility  proclaim  that  it  is  spotless 
and  incorruptible — that  it  is  unsoiled 
by  the  breath  of  suspicion. 

Has  he,  then,  been  honest,  but  indo- 
lent and  careless  in  his  judgments  > 
Apply  again  to  his  most  bitter  ene- 
mies, and  they  will  testify  that  his 
labour  to  elicit  truth,  and  his  anxiety 
to  administf^r  impartial  justice,  are 
without  example.  His  equal  could 
not  be  found  amidst  the  servants  of 
the  State,  for  incessant  and  arduous 
toil  in  the  discbarge  of  his  various  of- 
ficial duties.  He  gave  to  bis  country 
time  which  it  did  not  buy,  and  which 
it  had  no  right  to ;  he  gave  to  it  what 
was  due  to  his  family — to  his  friends 
i— to  recreation  —  to  rest  —  and  to 
health. 

What,  then,  can  be  urged  against 
him  in  his  legal  character?  The  al- 
leged delay  alone.  On  this  point  we 
may  refer  to  the  Chancery  Report  and 
evidence. 

We  will  resort  again  to  comparison. 
In  regard  to  talent  and  service,  what 
is  Lord  Eldon  as  a  lawyer  and  a  judge, 
.oompared  with  Mr  Canning  as  a  states- 
irtan  and  a  minister?  The  pound  to 
the  shilling. 

And  now,  what  is  Lord  Eldon  in 
hif  political  choxadei?   TWi^hout 


allied  himself  with  political  mooBte- 
banks  and  jttgglers^and  he  ne?er  wu 
a  traitor  to  his  friends  and  his  psitj. 
He  has  always  studiously  maintiin- 
ed  his  principles  by  naked  fact  sad 
chastedispassionateargumentatioD.  No 
one  ever  suspected  him  of  apostaey, 
or  inconsistency.  For  steady,  cor- 
sdentions,  unshrinking  fidelitv  to  hii 
creed,  the  whole  circle  of  pubuc  men 
cannot  furnish  Lord  f.ldon's  equal. 
If  his  consistency  be  above  pan^iic, 
the  ca^m,  intrepid,  straight- foriard, 
uncompromising  spirit  with  whidi  he 
ever  defended  hii  principles,  is  equal- 
ly so.  Regardless  of  popularity —esTp- 
less  who  were  for  or  against  him — no 
matter  whether  frienas  supported  or 
opposed  him,  he  always  kept  his 
ground,  and  fought  the  battle  with 
the  manly  heroism  of  the  sterling 
Englishman. 

Now,  assuming  that  Lord  Eldoo'a 
principles  are  as  erroneous  and  perni- 
cious as  his  slanderers  assert,  would 
this  justify  the  treatment  he  has  met 
with  from  the  ruffians  of  the  pre», 
and  other  ruffians  of  a  higher  statioa? 
In  this  land  of  freedom  of  opinion, 
we  need  not  supply  the  answt-r,  nei- 
ther need  we  say  what  these  ruffisitf 
merit. 

But  are  his  political  principles  erro- 
neous and  pernicious  r  Look  at  the 
principles  which  save<l  the  constituti::!! 
and  liberties  of  this  country  from  de- 
struction, which  liberated  Europe  from 
the  most  colossal  tyranny  that  ever 
existed,  and  which  made  the  British 
empire  the  first  in  the  universe.  Thoe 
are  the  principles  of  Lord  Eldon. 

And  now  touching  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington»what  is  he  in  professional  tt- 
lent  and  reputation  ?  The  greatest  Ge- 
neral in  the  empire — the  greatest  Ge- 
neral in  Europe — the  greatest  General 
of  the  age — tne  hero  who  conquered 
Napoleon  Buonaparte.  We  speak  fact, 
and  not  opinion.  History  cannot  name 
a  conqueror,  who,  in  splendid  talent, 
and  gigantic  and  glorious  achievement, 
was  the  superior  of  the  Duke  of  Wd- 
lington. 

Once  more  let  us  resort  to  compari- 
son.   What  is  the  Duke  of  WelW* 
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too  as  a  Generals  oompared  with  Mr 
O^"''^;  as  a  minister?  What  have 
been  t&  poblic  services  of  the  one, 
eompBied  with  those  of  the  other? 
'Hie  repL^  we  need  not  give. 

What  is  the  politicai  character  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  ?  It  is  with- 
out speck  or  soil.  He  has  zealously 
employed  his  great  powers  in  the  Cabi- 
net, without  taking  any  part  in  debate; 
and  his  name  has  scarcely  ever  been 
breathed  amidst  party  and  faction. 
His  open,  manly,  independent,  chival- 
rous spirit  has  distinguished  itself 
alike  by  its  inflexible  consistency,  and 
its  avoidance  of  every  thing  that  could 
tse  called  {Nirty  conduct. 

What  are  me  political  principles  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington?  Thc7  are 
those  of  Lord  Eldon.  Further  de- 
scription they  need  not. 

The  Duke  has  been  charged  with 
ingratitude  towards  his  Majesty.  We 
vfSl  not  attempt  to  divide  what  he  has 
received  from  the  King  personally, 
from  what  he  has  received  from  the 
country ;  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  say, 
that  he  never  received  a  favour  from 
either,  which  he  had  not  previously 
earned ;  and  that  he  pcrfonncd  siTvi- 
cea  for  botli,  which  are  not,  and  never 
can  be  repaid.  No — no !  It  is  not  in 
the  power  of  his  Majesty — it  is  not  in 
the  power  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  first 
empire  in  the  world — to  make  a  debtor 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Assuming  that  the  King  had  over- 
whelmed tne  Duke  with  unearned 
bounties,  would  this  have  constituted 
a  claim  upon  the  latter  to  sacrifice  his 
honour  and  principles  on  a  question 
a^TCting  the  vital  interests  of  his  coun- 
try*? He  was  not  called  upon  to  do 
something  that  merely  concerned  his 
Migesty's  private  personal  interests; 
he  was  asked  to  be  a  responsible  Mi- 
nister in  a  Ministry  whicb  he  believed 
wonld  involve  the  country  in  calamity. 
The  Duke  had  really  received  favours 
from  two  parties — from  the  country 
as  well  as  from  the  Crown  ;  he  had  to 
look  at  the  claims  of  both ;  and  he 
knew  that  he  could  not  injure  the 
country  to  please  the  Crown,  without 
ii^uring  the  Crown  equally.  If  the 
charge  of  ingratitude  be  true,  it  must 
fbUow,  that,  if  an  individual  receive 
fiivours  fnmi  the  Crown,  he  is  thence- 
forward to  be  its  slave  and  minion, 
regardless  alike  of  his  own  honour  and 
the  interests  of  the  empire. 
•  If  it  could  be  proved  that  the  Duke 


acted  t^n  an  erroneous  opinkx^  it 
would  amount  to  nothing.  Like  all 
other  men,  he  must  follow  his  own 
judgment  in  what  concerns  his  honour 
and  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

Let  us  for  the  last  time  resort  to 
comparison.  In  unsullied  consistency 
— spotless  fidelity  to  friends — contempt 
of  spurious  popularity— and  lofty  dis* 
dain  of  vicious  ambition,  factious  in- 
trigue, and  disgraceful  alliances,  what 
are  Lord  Eldon  and  the  Duko  of  Wel- 
lington, compared  with  Mr  Canning? 
We  leave  the  question  for  others  to 
answer. 

To  define  the  claims  which  these 
two  illustrious  individuals  have  upon 
the  gratitude  and  afPcLtion  of  the 
country,  is  not  in  the  power  of  calcu- 
lation :  but  we  may  say,  that  the  man 
never  lived  to  whom  Kn<;land  owed 
more  than  it  owis  to  Lord  Eldon  and 
the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

As  men  who  are  no  more  known,  or 
indebted,  tJ  thesL'  exalted  persons, 
than  wc  are  to  the  inhabitants— if  such 
there  be— of  the  planet  of  another  so- 
lar system,  we  speak  thus,  not  more 
to  do  them  justice,  than  to  vindicate 
the  character  of  the  nation.  By  the 
foul  calumnies  heaped  on  them,  pub- 
lic honour  is  insulted  and  outraged. 
We  speak  to  the  upright  and  honour- 
able men  of  all  party  denominations. 
If  diey  will  read  and  judi^c  with  the 
same  disinterestedness  witli  which  we 
write,  they  will  give  a  decision  with 
which  we  shall  be  satisfied. 

Mr  Canning  had  an  undoubted  right 
to  refuse  office  under  a  Premier  hoaule 
to  the  Catholic  claims— to  refuse  every 
office  save  that  of  Premier — to  refuae 
to  hold  ofiice  with  anv,  or  all,  of  I^ord 
Eldon*s  party — to  refuse  to  hold  office 
at  all,  save  on  his  own  conditions. 
This  we  admit  and  assert ;  but  while 
wc  do  80,  wc  insist  that  he  was  bound 
to  exercise  his  right  according  to  the 
laws  of  honour  and  integrity.     He 
would  have  been  thus  bound,  if  the 
question  had  only  affected  the  private 
interests  of  himself  and  his  late  col- 
leagues ;  but  the  obligation  was  ten 
thousaud  times  more  imjterative,  when 
it  affected  the  intcresu  of  the  empire. 
Wc  deem,  from  what  we  have  said, 
that  in  the  exercise  of  this  rights  he 
used  artifice  and  treachery  towards 
his  colln^gues,  which  an  upright  and 
high-minded  man  could  not  resort  to  ; 
ojSl  we  will  now  look  at  his  conduct 
in  its  other  bearings. 


The  QuuKgt  tfMktUirfi 
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From  what  Kir  Caimiiig  nid  to  tfie 
Di&e  of  WidUngton;  he  was  wfllfaig 
to  hold  office  iinder  a  Premier  friendly 
to  the  Catholic  daima;  and  he  Mid 
in  the  Honae  of  Commons^  that  Lord 
Sldon  and  his  friends  agreed  with 
him  in  ererj  thing  sa^e  these  cUdmai 
He  therefore  has  giren  his  anxiety  for 
the  carrying  of  the  Catholic  Qaestion^ 
as  his  sole  reason  for  hreaking  up  the 
Ministry.  Now,  nothing  could  posd- 
llly  hsTC  justified  him  in  taking  a  step 
like  thi»--4n  deliberately  and  inten* 
tlonallv  breiddng  up  the  Ministry-- 
save  the  clear  conviction  that  the 
daims  of  the  Catholics  ought  to  be 
immediately  conceded ;  and  that  what 
he  was  doing,  would  produce  imme- 
diate ooncessioa,  in  a  constitutional 
manner,  and  without  entailing  any 
evils  on  the  empire. 

Well  then,  wnat  was  Mr  Canning's 
conviction  on  these  points  ?  With  re* 
nrd  to  the  first  nomt,  he  says  that 
JSroandpation  ougnt  to  be  deferred  to 
a  distant  period — that  it  ought  to  be 
deferred  until  certain  changes  take 
place,  which,  if  they  be  within  the 
acope  of  possibility,  cannot,  in  the 
nature  of  tnings,  take  place  until  after 
the  lapse  of  man^  years.  With  r^rd 
to  the  second  point,  he  knew  that  the 
Catholic  Question  could  not  be  car- 
ried, either  copstitionally,  or  other- 
wise.  He  knew  that  two  of  the  estates 
of  the  realm  were  opposed  to  it,  and 
that  it  was  impossible  to  conquer  the 
opposition  of  either.  lie  admits  that 
Emancipation  is  opposed  bv  the  coun- 
try: that  when  this  is  ttie  case,  it 
oi^plit  not  to  be  carried  ;  and  that  the 
attempt  to  carry  it  would  produce 
great  public  evils. 

Mr  Canning,  therefore,  intentional* 
ly  broke  up  the  Ministry,  and  depri- 
ved of  office  those  memblers  of  it  who 
were  the  most  confided  in  by,  and 
who  deserved  the  best  of  the  country, 
merely,  as  he  says,  to  accomplish  that 
which  he  knew  aould  not  be  accom- 
plished ;  and  which,  he  confesses, 
ought  not  to  be  accomplished  until 
some  distant  period. 

But  then  it  is  urged,  that  by  being 
Premier,  he  can  greatly  promote  the 
ultimate  success  of  tne  Catholics. 
How  can  he  do  this  ?  He  has  not  only 
gained  the  office,  but  he  has  gained 
the  office  of  Home  Secretary  for  an- 
other friend  of  the  Catholics ;  and  he 
can  now  employ  nearly  the  whole 
patronage  of  goyeramcnt  in  favour 


C/uae, 


of  Emaneipatioa.  Whether  KmB- 
dpatioD  oiighty  Of  ought  Boty  to  he 
conceded,  evorr  one  knows  that  its 
concession  would  coranletdv  dter  die 
construction  and  working  of  the  Home 
of  Commons,  and  woom  make  a  gi- 
gintie  and  vital  change  io  the  bras 
and  constitution.  This  is  a  fact,  wbidi 
the  warmest  advocate  of  the  CathdBcs 
cannot  question.  No  one  who  knows 
any  thing  of  oonstitHtional  doctrine 
and  who  is  not  a  knave,  will  assert, 
that  such  changes'  ought  i»  be  madb 
without  the  full  consent  of  the  eoon- 
try  obtained  in  a  legitimate  said  ho- 
nest manner.  While  the  Miniatry  wss 
constituted  as  it  waa  under  Lord  Li- 
verpool, patronsge  was  nentrriised; 
and  the  paining  of  public  consent  wss 
left,  as  It  ought  to  be,  to  discussion. 
Now  patronage  is  all  to  be  emplflyed 
in  favour  of  the  changes,  pubUc  eon- 
sent  is  to  be  gained,  not  by  discussion, 
but  by  sapping  and  mining,  by  artifice 
and  trickery,  by  purchiuie — by  the 
bribe  of  place  and  stipend. 

That  it  is  most  unconstitntionsl  and 
ui^ustifiable  to  make  sudi  changes  by 
roesns  of  patronage,  needs  no  demon- 
stration. The  employment  of  patron- 
age in  such  a  way,  must  be  very  proli- 
fic of  injustice  and  evil.  Mr  Canning 
must  exclude,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
vast  majority  of  the  community  from 
public  trusts  and  preferments,  solely 
because  this  m^onty  opposes  the  Ca- 
tholic claims.  The  more  highly  gift- 
ed an  opponent  of  these  claims  mqr 
be  in  talent,  knowledge,  and  integri- 
ty, the  more  jealously  must  he  be  ex- 
cluded b^  Mr  Canning,  from  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country.  Mr  Canning  ku 
practically  excluded  Lord  Eldon,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  Mr  Pte\, 
from  office,  on  account  of  their  oppo- 
sition to  these  claims.  This  is  strict- 
ly at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution,  and  it  must  have  the 
most  baleful  efiecta  on  the  interest  of 
the  nation. 

Patronage  is  to  beemplt^^  in  this 
manner  amidst  the  deiqgy.  If  it  be 
true  that  the  Church  of  Ei^dand  ought 
to  exist,  it  is  equally  true  tnat  naloos 
attachment  to  itsintereata  ou^ht  to  he 
one  of  the  indispenaable  qualiflcstions 
of  the  dergyman.  Promotion  in  the 
diurch  must,  however,  now  depend, 
not  upon  any  proper  quafificatioii, 
hut  upon  friendship  for  the  C^tholir 
claims,  altliough  audi  frienddiip  msi. 
at  the  least,  be  accompanied  by  disR> 


1WT.1  The  ami§9  ofMiniainf.  Ut 

f^  of  the  intflniu  cf  the  diiirch.    nilnorky.  eMJading  the  gwilmijftrity 
Pkoolocion  on  this  principle  mau»  of    ffom  pablic  tnuti  and  pwfwruieirti^ 


cpaxwe,  exdnde  erery  cleigynum  who 
if  the  aetive  friend  of  these  interests. 
Men  Hke  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and 
the  Ber.  Sidney  Smith,  most  be  made 
the  heads  of  the  Chorch ;  and  men,  like 
the  B^bop  of  Chester,  and  Dr  Phill- 
itotta,  must  be  confined  to  poor  cura- 
cies, if  they  be  lucky  enough  to  get  into 
orders.  If  any  man  will  look  at  the 
general  pditics  and  principles  of  those 
ctovymen  who  are  in  faTour  of  the 
Catholics,  he  will  say,  that  such  a 
system  is  the  best  that  could  be  dc* 
Vised  for  mining  the  Churdi.  It 
miist  iUTolye  the  clergy  in  division, 
animosity,  and  contention;  and,  at 
the  best,  neutralise  theif  power  for 
flrotecting  the  interests  confided  to 
their  care.  If  their  strife  and  divi- 
dons  could  be  confined  to  politics, 
ihey  would  operate  roost  perniciously 
on  the  interests  of  relifi^ion ;  but  they 
conld  not  be  to  confiuctl.  They  would 
soon  be  extended  to  religion.  Those 
who  may  live  to  see  the  day  when  the 
heads  of  the  Church  of  England  shidl 
be  in  fiivour  of  Catholic  £insncina« 
tion,  will  likewise  live  to  see  the  day 
when  this 'Church  will  be  surrender- 
ed to  the  Romish  one. 


and  btinging  upon  the  Chuidi  what 
we  have  uescribed — he  will  carry  it  by 
means  which  an  upright  maa  oBnla 
not  employ ;  and  he  will  bring  evila 
upon  the  empire  which  will  m  as  a 
globe  to  a  molehill,  compared  wftb 
the  good  which  he  himself  expeeti  t» 
flow  from  Emancipation. 

When  Mr  Canning  was  made  the 
Premier,  the  body  of  the  Tories.oast 
him  off,  and  he  found  he  eoiild  not 
maintain  himself  in  office  without  the 
support  of  the  Whigs.  He  then,  as  he' 
says,  solicited  the  Whigs  to  take  offiee 
with  him.  That  a  man,  regardfril  of - 
hia  character,  would  have  sn&ed 
death  before  he  would  have  taken 
such  a  step,  is,  in  our  judgment,  u^ 
questionabie.  No  matter  what  -  ho 
may  say  of  his  opinions  on  this  pointy 
or  tnat ;  the  act  of  uniting  himself  wiUi 
the  Whigs  in  a  Ministry,  and  allying 
hiipself  with  the  party  of  Mr  Brough* 
am,  Sir  F.  Burdett,  and  Sir  R.  Wil- 
son, was,  iu  itself,  most  gross  and 
loathsome  inconsistency  and  apostacy. 
It  is  essential  for  public  good,  that 
such  acts  should  not  be  tolerated  in 
public  men — that  the  penalty  on  thdbr 
commission  should  be,   the   loss   of 


If  the  Cstholic  Question  cannot  be    every  thing  that  honest  and  honour* 
carried  without  making  the  Church     able  men  value. 


of  England  a  fierce  political  one — in- 
volving the  clergy  in  disputes  and  war- 
fare— making  &em  the  betrayers,  ra- 
ther than  the  guardians,  of  the  inte- 
reata  confided  to  their  keeping — inju- 
riqg  religion — bringing  the  greatest 
evils  upon  the  Church — snd  placing 
it^  existence  in  jeopardy,  he  is  a  trai- 


Mr  Canning  was  aware  that  he  had 
little  strength  of  his  own — that  he  was 
making  himself  the  dependent  of  the 
Whigs — that  his  own  insignificant 
party  had  not  talent,  character,  or 
numbers  to  keep  itself  in  existence 
without  him — that  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years  his  health  had  partly  dis- 


tor,  who  will  say  that  it  ought  to  be  abled  him  for  discharging  his  Farlia- 

carried*  He  is  an  enemy  to  his  coun-  mentary  duties — and  tnat  what  he  waa 

try  who  will  say  that  it  ought  to  be  doing  would  give  the  Whigs  the  sole 

carried  by  other  than  strictly  consti-  possession  of  the  Cabinet  on  his  re« 

tutional  means,  and  that  the  clergy  tirement  from  public  life.  He  declarsa 

ought  to  be  used  as  an  instrument  that  he  is  opposed  to  various  vital 

for  carrying  it.    That  Minister  who  questions  which  Uie  Whigs  advocate, 

should  nestow  his  ecclesisstical  pa-  and  yet  he  is  giving ihem  the  meana 

tronage,  not  on  proper  Qualification,  of  carrying  these  questions.  He  asserts 

bat  on    friendship  to   tne  Catholic  that  he  is  hostile  to  Parliamentary 

claims,  would  deserve  impeschment :  Reform,  and  the  repeal  of  the  Test 


he  would  deserve  this,  even  though  it 
shoold  be  clear  that  these  claims 
ought  to  be  granted. 

If,  therefore,  Mr  Canning  ultimate- 
ly carry  the  Catholic  Question  by 
rach  means,  as  his  champions  and 
allies  proclaim  that  he  will  use — if  he 


^cts;  and  still  he  is  enabling  the 
Whigs  to  accomplish  both.  It  makes 
but  small  difierence  whether  these 
questions  be  carried  at  present,  or  af* 
ter  the  few  remaining  years  of  his  of* 
ficisl  life  sliall  expire.  It  is  not  ne« 
cesFsry  for, us  to  say  whether  these 
It  by  placing  the  povcmnient  of  questions  ought,  or  ought  not,  to  be 
the  country  in  the  hands  of  the  ]>ctty    carried  :  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  say. 
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that  while  Mr  Caniung  iniisu  that 
they  oofsht  not,  and  after  he  has  a^n 
and  again  declared  that  the  carrying 
of  one  of  them  would  destroy  the  Con- 
■titution,  he  is  doing  what  he  must 
he  aware  will  ensure  their  success. 

To  secure,  therefore,  the  distant 
triumph  of  die  Catholics,  he  is  know- 
ingly doing  what  must  secure  the 
tnumph  of  that  which,  according  to 
his  own  repeated  declarations,  must 
hring  die  roost  grievous  calamities  up- 
on the  empire. 

The  Mr  Canning,  who,  for  great  ][>art 
of  his  life,  professed  the  opinions  put 
forth  in  the  Anti-Jacobin — who,  up 
to  the  present  hour,  has  asserted  him- 
self to  DC  a  worshipper  of  Air  Pitt,  of 
that  Mr  Pitt  whose  principles,  in  so 
far  as  they  deserveil  to  be  colled  Pitt 
principles,  were  flady  opposed  to  the 
principles  of  modern  Whiggism — has 
gpven  to  the  Whigs  the  Cabinet.  He 
has  placed  the  country  under  the  go- 
vernment of  MHilgs  and  Whig  princi- 
ples. 

AVc  care  not  wliedicr  a  man  call 
himself  Tory,  Whi^»  or  iludical ;  wo 
arc  very  sure  that  if  he  be  sufficiently 
sensible  and  honest  to  distinguisli  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  hj  w;ll  say 
that  Mr  Cunning's  conduct  is  utterly 
indefensible. 

We  must  net  s]>.irc  the  Whigs,  when 
we  speak  thus  of  Mr  Canning.  The 
coalition  between  them  has  been  most 
truly  called  the  most  unprincipled  and 
abominable  one  that  ever  disgraced  the 
country.  Compared  with  it,  the  coa- 
lition between  Mr  Fox  and  Lord  Xorth 
was  the  essence  of  purity  and  consis- 
tency. W'hen  the  latter  coalesced,  the 
leading  points  of  difierence  between 
them  had  ceased  to  exist,  and  diere 
was  litde  more  than  their  previous 
fierce  personal  hostility  to  keep  them 
asunder.  But  in  tbe  present  wicked 
anddisffusdng  Coalition^  tbe  principal 
parties  nave  not  only,  through  life, 
abused  each  other  as  much  as  ever  Mr 
Fox  abused  Lord  Korth,  but  they  are 
to  this  moment,  as  they  assert,  flady 
opposed  to  each  other  on  various  ge- 
neral principles  and  vital  quesdons  of 
state  policy.  Here  ure  Mr  Canning  and 
Sir  If .  Burdett,  who  challenged  each 
other-^here  are  Mr  Brougham  and  Mr 
Canning,  who  would  have  challenged 
each  otuer  but  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons— ^hcre  are  men  who  have  applied 
toeach  other  every  epithet  that  can  stain 
Ijuman  character — ^ner'c  are  the  chara- 


QJane, 


pions  of  moderate  Uefonn^  the  cham- 
pions of  Univenal  Suffhige,  and  Aimii« 
al  Parliaments,  the  sworn  enemiesof  sll 
lleform«  the  advocates  of  the  repeal  of 
the  Test  Acts,  the  opponen  ts  of  such  re» 
peal,  the  pretendeil  worshippers  of  Pitt, 
the  devout  followers  of  Fox,  the  leuU 
ers  of  Radicalism,  the  trumpeters  of 
Prerogative,  the  assailants  of  Monw* 
chy,  die  eulogists  of  the  Church,  the 
inveterate  enemies  of  the  Church,  the 
menials  of  Royalty,  the  aposdes  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  People,  all  combi- 
ned together  in  a  party  and  a  Ministry. 
What  can  be  thought  of  such  a  Coa« 
lition,  if  there  be  such  things  as  prin- 
ciple, consistency  and  honour,  or  if  die 
defining  of  such  things  do  not  belong 
exclusively  to  Mr  Canning  and  his  new 
brethren  ?  I^ct  the  scorn  of  every  ho- 
nest man  sit  upon  it!  Let  it  be  sca- 
thed and  consumed  by  national  dis- 
gust and  indignation  !  Let  the  present 
generation,  fcr  the  s.ike  of  its  own  cha- 
racter, fix  upo!i  it  that  brand  of  guilt 
and  infaui  y  u  i  1  i  cli  it  w  i  1 1  fo  r  e  vtr  bear 
in  the  eyes  ol*  pontirii}  ! 

Here  is  the  Mr  Iirou^huui,  who  his 
been  through  life  the  r^ viler  of  every 
crowned  head  in  Kurope,  who  has  b&* 
longtd  to  tbat  knot  of  writers  by  whom 
Royalty  hiis  been  ettmally  attacked 
and  vililicd,  who  has  seiztd  every  op- 
portunity for  assailing  Prerogative,  and 
covering  the  Court  and  its  friends  with 
Billingsgate,  and  who  has  iuccssandy 
cried  up  the  blessings  of  republicanism 
— here  is  this  ^Ir  Brougham  giving 
a  construction  to  Prtro^zative  which 
would  make  the  King  absolute,  sup- 
porting the  Crown  ag.iinst  what  ne 
knows  to  be  the  sense  of  the  couotry, 
ranging  himself  with  the  lowest  of  the 
menials  of  the  Co\irt,  and  a^sisdng  with 
all  his  might  the  back  stairs'  influence. 

Here  is  the  Mr  Brougham,  who  de- 
clares that  there  ought  to  be  no  tests 
in  the  conferring  of  public  trust,  ally- 
ing himself  with  a  ^linister  who  d!e- 
clares  he  will  oppose  the  repeal  of  the 
Test  Acts — ^here  is  the  Mr  Brougham, 
who  is  the  champion  of  Parliamtotary 
Reform,  allying  nimself  with  a  Miuift- 
tcr  who  is  the  inveterate  enemy  of  suck 
Reform — ^liere  is  the  Mr  Brougham, 
who  has  railed  so  loudly  against  a  di- 
vided iVlinistry,  allying  liimself  with  s 
Ministry  divicfed  on  almost  every  ques- 
tion— here  is  the  I^Ir  Brougham,  wfau 
calls  himself  an  idolizer  of  Fox,  allyiiig 
himself  with  a  M  inistc  who  calls  bin- 
self  an  idohzer  of  Pitt. 


}.2  TheOiuigt 

Im  i*  ihc  Sir  FrancU  Burdctt, 
^  for  tLe  gretter  part  uf  his  life, 
ftbiued  the  Tories — who  hu  abu- 
ibe  Whip  itill  moro — who  adTo- 
1  UniTeruI  Suffrage  and  Annual 
iamentt— who  called  the  House 
lommona  a  den  of  corruption  anil 
my — who  aiinuaUy  made  those 
immator;  ipecchei  in  Parliament 
Conn  t- Garden,  in  favour  of  the 
tie,  which  inaile  man;  people 
K  hii  Mnity — and  who  na«  been 
outrageous  knight- errant  of  the 
reif^ty  of  the  people — here  ii 
Sir  Francis  Burdeit  fnriouslr 
wrting  a  Ministry  tliat  ii  headed 
Ur  Canning,  plunging  up  to  the 
into  the  corruiitinn  of  the  Trea- 
benchm,  fighting  for  the  Cabinet 
oat  public  opinim,  actingthe  part 
he  inBtruinunt  of  the  Court,  and 
meniiil  of  the  power  behind  the 
ne. 

ere  is  the  Sir  Francis  Bunlctt, 
,  a  few  years  a;^,  publicly  called 
Canning  everything  suve  an  ho- 
pnblic  servant,  now  the  uproar- 
niend  and  supporter  of  Air  Cun- 
;at  the  Prime  iMinister. 
ne  is  tlie  Sir  Francis  Bunlett, 
has  advocated  Universal  SufH-age, 
heaped  such  a  mountiin  of  ccur- 
r  upon  the  boTouf;hniongers  and 
'  boroughs,  now  dnin^  his  utmost 
lable  the  combiciatinn  of  the  Trca- 
bon>u»hs,  the  Whig  borougha, 
the  boroughs  of  I  lie  Romish 
rch,  to  Iriinopli  ovor  ihe  indc< 
*nt  pan  of  ih.-  House  of  Com- 
t,  lie  U  novr  the  svrom  brotlicr 
Premier  who  is  thu  inveterate 
lyof  all  Pari i.i men tiry  Kiiform. 
in  such  conduct  l>c  pudoncd? 
it  be  extcnu.ile:!  *  Ciin  the  sha- 
of  an  excuse  be  pleaded  in  ita 
iir?  If  all  thi'  rect'ivnl  prindplw 
onour  and  consistency  have  not 
reversed,  the  man  is  a  disgrace  to 
pedes,  who  will  reply  in  the  aP- 
itive.  If  we  be  tuUI,  that  these 
riduals  have  acted  thus  to  gain 
the  Whigs  and  Itadicals  entire 
aaion  of  the  Cabinet,  we  must  be 
rise  told,  that  the  end  sanctifies 
means — that  men  may  commit 
profliicaey  and  crime  to  attain 
,  they  deem  a  good — that,  because 
MMsesalDn  of  wealth  is  desirable, 
le  have  a  right  to  acquire  it  by 
Tj  and  swindling,  by  highway 
cry  and  the  cutting  of  throata,— 
lie  apolt^  will  he  below  con- 
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The  eondnet  ef  thi*  eicaaUe  Coa- 
lition, touching  the  Catholic  Ques- 
tion, cannot  be  tuSdently  reprobated. 

Mi  Canning  staled  in  Parliament 
in  the  present  Senion,  that  if  the  Ca- 
tholic claims  were  not  speedily  grant- 
ed, •  state  of  thinei  would  ariae  in 
Ireland  which  could  not  be  eontmi- 
plated  without  horror.  He  eridea^y 
meant  by  thit,  that  if  these  daima 
were  not  almost  immediately  conceded, 
Ireland  would  be  involved  in  rehd- 
lion.  Lord  Piunkett  put  forth  the 
same  doctrine.  The  Whig  leaden  as- 
serted the  same ;  the  Cstholic  edf»< 
rates  generally  protested,  that  Ireland 
was  on  the  brink  of  rebellion,  because 
her  claims  were  not  granted.  Wei), 
Mr  Cannini*  and  the  Whigs  now  say, 
that  Emancipation  ou^ht  to  be  d^er- 
rcd  to  a  distant  period,  and  that  there 
is  not  the  least  danger  of  any  diatuib- 
anees  in  Ireland. 

What  is  the  imhj  inference  which 
common  sense  can  draw  from  thia  ? 
It  is,  that  Mr  Cjnning  and  the  Whiga 
have  agitated  the  Caiholjc  question, 
solely  for  their  own  filthy  personal 
and  party  purposes — it  is  that  they 
have  stirred  uji  antniority  and  disaen- 
rion  between  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
have  filled  ihe  Inter  with  distraction, 
turbvlcncir,  madness,  guilt,  and  mi- 
sery, solely  that  thr^  miglit  expel 
I/>rd  Eldon  and  his  friends  from,  and 
monopolize,  the  Csbiui't. 

Not  long  ago.  Air  Canning assertcil, 
that  the  frequent  discussion  of  the  Ca- 
tholic question  in  Parliament,  was  ex- 
ceedingly hemflcial  in  tcmuving  the 
hostility  of  the  Protestants;  now  his 
ftieiids  say,  that  the  question  ought 
not  on  any  account  to  be  discuRsed. 
The  Whigs,  not  saiitfic'd  with  one  dis- 
cussion, intended  to  have  a  second  in 
the  present  session ;  now  they  declare, 
that  a  second  discussion  would  be  in 
Ihe  highi'st  degree  ivprehensible.  Mr 
Canning  must  have  long  known,  and 
the  Whigs  must  have  known,  too,  the 
Eicnliments  of  his  Majesty,  and  that 
the  question  could  not  he  carried.  In 
their  own  knowledge,  therefore,  no  no- 
tionat  grounds  existed  for  the  continu- 
al disouuion  of  the  question,  before 
the  change  of  Ministry,  which  do  not 
exist  in  full  force  at  this  moment. 
The  deduction  is,  they  have  used  the 
question  solely  for  personal  and  party 

If  the  excuse  he  set  up  for  the 
Whigs,  that  they  were  WA  vd>  cAiRe> 
whit  excuM  csift  \k  «A  w?  ^OT  ^^■s 
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Caamng?  What  defenee  can  be  made 
for  that  Minister— that  member  of  tlie 
Calnnetj  who  promoted  and  defended 
the  continual  diacuision  of  the  aues- 
tion,  when  he  knew  that  it  could  not 
pqwibly  be  carried,  and  that  suchdig- 
Guaiion  bronght  the  roost  gigantic  evils 
upon  Irdand,  and  was  driving  Mr 
Peel  from  office? 

To  the  Catholics,  the  conduct  of 
the  coalition  haa  been  most  unpardon- 
able. It  incited  them  to  tear  each 
other,  and  their  Protestant  fellow« 
auljectoj  to  pieces— it  fed  their  mad- 
ness, guilt,  and  miserv,  to  the  utmost 
—it  continually  led  tnem  to  believe 
that  their  claims  were  on  the  point  of 
being  conceded-^nd  it  did  all  this 
when  it  knew  that  these  claims  could 
MOT  be  conceded. 

It  is  our  duty  to  observe,  that  Earl 
Grey  has  sepanted  himself  from  the 
iniquity.  In  a  speech,  distin^shed 
by  sound  constitutional  doctrine  and 
honourable  feeling,  he  has  declared, 
that  he  will  have  no  connexion  with 
the  ooslition.  We  need  not  say  that 
the  country  thinks  as  it  ought  of  his 
Liordship's  manly,  consistent,  and 
higdi-minded  conduct.  We  rejoice  that 
he  nas  adopted  it.  We  hope  it  will  be 
the  means  of  keeping  the  old,  honest, 
steady  independent  race  of  Whigs  in 
existence ;  tor,  although  we  differ  very 
widely  from  them,  we  should  deplore 
their  extinction  as  a  public  calamity. 

Every  friend  of  the  proper  working 
of  the  Constitution  must  have  been 
disgusted  with  the  contempt  which 
the  members  of  the  Coalition  have 
manifested  for  the  feeling  of  the 
oountry.  Mr  Canning  has  again  and 
again  admitted,  that  the  country  is 
opposed  to  Emancipation ;  he  has  in- 
directly admitted  this  since  he  was 
BMde  the  Premier.  He,  and  his  Whig 
and  Radical  brethren,  know,  that  on 
this  question  the  vast  minority  of  the 
oommuDit)r  reposes  no  confidence  in, 
and  is  decidedly  hostile  to,  the  New 
Ministry.  He  and  his  brethren  know, 
that  on  the  new  system  of  trade  the 
minority  of  national  interests-^-the 
Landed  interest,  the  Shipping  inte- 
rest, the  diffisrent  Colonial  interests, 
the  Banking  interest,  nearly  all  the 
amoller  Manufiicturinff  and  Trading 
interests,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
the  larger  ones,  are  decidedly  opposed 
to  the  Ministry.  They  know,  that 
on  most  leading  and  important  qnes* 
tJoni  of  policy,  iba  country  hn  no 
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confidence  in,  and  ia  s;ro|iglf  opposed 
to,  the  Ministry.  Xeveitheleas,  ihej 
force  uJMm  the  country  a  Ministrf'Hb 
this,  and  they  employ  the  nioat  un- 
constitutional meana  for  keeping  it  in 
existence* 

Why  was  the  Duke  of  Clarence* 
not  only  the  Heir  Presumptive,  bait 
▼irtuallv  the  Heir  Apparent— ^soed 
in  a  hiffk  and  moat  responsible  offidd 
situation  ?  That  the  appointment  wii 
a  very  unconatitutional  and  reprefaea- 
sible  one,  cannot  be  doubted ;  for  the 
doctrines  of  Mr  Pitt,  and  certain  im« 
peachments  and  investigatioiM,  cannot 
oe  forgotten.  On  what  ground,  theq, 
is  it  justified  ?  The  trumpeters  of  the 
Coahtion  call  it  a  master-stroke  of 
polic)';  and  actually  proclaim,  that  it 
was  made,  not  on  the  principle  of 
qualification,  but  solely  to  keep  the 
Ministry  from  being  driven  out  of 
office.  The  sight  in  print  of  such  i 
scandalous  resson  might  make  so 
Englishman  blush  for  his  oountry. 
He  who  is  reaOy  the  Heir  Apparent 
is  to  be  subjected  to  the  odium  sod 
hasard  of  Ministerial  responsibilitr— 
is  to  be  draped  into  the  vice  and  filth 
of  part^  stnfe — is  to  be  confounded 
with  this  unprincipled  and  loathsome 
Coalition,  merely  to  keep  the  Minis- 
try in  existence.  If  the  country  would 
have  supported  the  Ministry,  whst 
could  have  injured  it  ?  And  if,  with- 
out this  appointment,  the  ooontrj 
would  have  driven  it  from  oflk^ 
where  is  the  honest  man  who  will 
say  that  it  ought  to  have  existence? 

What  are  all  these  offers  of  Peer- 
ages, but  attempts  to  keep  the  Ministrj 
in  being  by  brioery  and  purchase  ?  Is 
this  the  way  in  whidft  a  British  Mi- 
nistry should  exist  ?  Is  this  the  wsy 
in  which  the  oountry  should  be 
treated?  Is  this  the  way  in  whicb 
the  nation  is  treated  by  those  Toriei 
who  would  revolutionise  the  whole 
Continent,  and  those  Whigs  and  Ra- 
dicals who  pretend  that  the  people  an.' 
everything  in  the  political  system  ? 

We  wiU  ask  what  these  shameless 
men  are  exposing  the  Crown  to,  by  such 
conduct? 

No  meana,  however,  can,  we  think, 
preserve  sudi  a  Ministry^— we,  of 
eourse,  mean  by  the  term,  what  the 
Ministry  is  to  be  when  the  Wbigncn* 
bers  take  possession  of  their  offioei,— 
from  eai^  diasolution.  On  vaiioni 
queationa,  the  two  pans  are  bitlerlj 
opposed  to  each  other ;  and  on  odicr 
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qu^ttknUf  etdi  put  Is  ditlded  agiinst  is  their  ucrod  daty  to  Mate  it  in  their 
itmit  It  it  made  up  of  division  ;  it  places  in  Parliament,  in  order  that  the 
oonaiBts^ihmibeginmngtoend^of  jar-  nation  may  disoorer  who  these  men 
rlBffy  nnmixahle  atoms.  It  is  impofr-  are  who  have  bmi  g^^ilty  of  that  scanw 
Bible  for  the  Whigs  to  place  the  least  dalous  dictation  to  the  Crown,  whidi 
oonfidenoe  in  Mr  Canning,  (br  never  has  prodaced  such  a  violation  of  ther 
more  can  he  be  trusted  by  any  party  Royal  word.  If  the  Irish  government 
whatever.  They  will  of  necessity  act  be  wholly  in  favour  of  Uie  CathoUe 
a|Nm  the  conviction,  that  as  long  as  claims,  it  must,  from  its  nature,  govern 
they  may  be  connected  with  him,  tncy  on  the  principle  of  weakening  the  Pro- 
wiU  be  in  hourly  danger  of  being  tcstants  and  strengthening  the  Catho« 
Udeed  out  of  office  by  hu  treachery ;  lies,  to  the  utmost.  To  this  principle 
and  they  will  seise  the  first  opportu*  it  must  make  everything  subservient, 
nity  for  getting  rid  of  him.  They  have  That  in  doing  this,  it  will  do  the  rem 
the  perty  strength,  and  their  heads  are  Terse  of  its  duty,  and  ensure  Uie  de« 
not  men  to  be  alctated  to  by  Mr  Can^  struction  of  the  Irish  Church,  cannot 
ning.    Collision  and  conflict  will  con-    be  doubted. 

tiniially  take  place  between  them  and  The  same  principle  must  be  the 
him  ;  and  the  first  moment  practica-  leading  one  of  the  British  Goyemment. 
ble>  Uiey  will,  as  a  matter  or  defence  In  so  far  as  concerns  votes,  Mr  CanW 
as  well  as  of  aggrandisement,  expd  ning's  own  party — that  party  wfajefa 
him,  and  seise  the  whole  Cabinet,  he  can  command  and  carry  about  widt 
9peedilyaflerwards,theywillbethem«  him^-condsts  almost  wholly  of  the 
selyes  expelled.  members  of  the  Romish  Church.  The 

How  tnis  Ministry  will  be  support-  Whig  borough-men  will  not  be  nndaf 
ed,  time  must  disclose.  Its  members  his  dictation.  He  is  now  thrown  entire* 
avow  that  it  has  been  formed  on  the  ly  upon  the  Romish  Church ;  hemusi 
principle  of  securing  the  success  of  depend  upon  it  for  a  majority  against 
ttie  Catholic  Question.  In  efiect,  the  the  Tories,  and  he  must  depend  upon 
Cabinet  is  entirely  in  favour  of  the  it  for  preventing  the  Whigs  fVom  ex^ 
CathMics.  What  are  its  few  Protes-  pelling  him  from  office.  The  Romish 
tan t  members?  The  Lord  Chancellor  Church,  by  means  of  its  votes,  now 
was  a  runaway  Whig  when  he  joined  holds  the  balance  in  the  House  of 
the  late  Ministry  ;  and  whatever  he  Commons;  and  both  Mr  Canning  and 
may  be  as  a  lawyer,  he  is  a  very  mi-  the  Whigs  must  truckle  to  it  in  every 
aerable  politician.  He  never  vrill  ob-  imaginable  way,  to  keep  possession  of 
tain  any  vreight  in  the  House  of  Lords    the  Cabinet. 

as  a  pduti(»l  authority.  The  Marquis        In  this  state  of  things,  to  support 
of  Anf^esea  does  not  profess  to  know    the  Ministry  must  be  to  support  the 
anything  of  politics,  ancF  he  has  al-    admission  of  the  Catholics  to  power. 
ready  y^ed  on  both  sides  of  the  Ques-    This  is  in  reality  declared  to  oe  the 
tioB.    As  to  Lord  Bexley,  it  is  suffi-    case  by  Ministers  and  their  advocatetto 
eient  to  say,  that  he  is  a  member  of    They  avow,  that  if  the  Ministry  can 
ihis  unprincipled  coalition  ;  of  a  Mi-    only  be  kept  long  enough  inexisteneei 
nistry  wnich  has  been  formed  to  enable    the  triumph  of  the  Catholics  is  inevi« 
the  Catholics  to  triumph.    Not  the    tabic.    No  man  can  possibly  support 
least  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  sin-    this  Ministry,  without  likewise  sup^ 
cerity  of  these  individuals ;  and  if  the    porting  what  is  called  Catholic  Eman- 
case  were  different,  they  would  bo  con-    cipation.    A  man  may  vote,  speak,  or 
stantly  blinded  and  outvoted  in  the     write  against  this  question ;  but  this 
Cabinet,  on  all  schemes  for  weakening     will  be  wortbltns,  and  he  will  be  an 
the  Protestants  and  strengthening  the     efficient  advocate  of  it,  if  he  give  his 
Catholics.    The  Irish  govcnnncnt  is     general  sup^xirt  to  the  Ministry.  This 
to  be  wholly  in  favour  of  the  Catholic     is  as  clear  as  mathematical  demonstra- 
claims  ;  this  is  to  be  the  case  after  it     tion.    No  sincere,  conscientious  oppo- 
has  been  put  forth,  that  the  Crown     nent  of  the  Catholic  claims  can  be 
had  assured  tlie  Archbishop  of  Can-     other  than  the  zealous  opponent  of 
terbury  and  Bishop  of  London,  this     such  a  Ministry. 
goyemment  should  be  whoUy  opposed        £very  man  who  supports  this  Mi- 
to  the  Catholic  claims.     If  it  be  true     nistry  will  likewise  support  that  sys- 
that  Uie  Crown  gave  this  assurance  to     tein  of  Free  I'rade  which  has  already 
Uicie  exalte:!  i>crsons,  we  will  sav,  it     produced  so  much  niin  and  distress. 
Vol.  XX!.  '  1 
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and  of  which  we  hare  hardy  had  the 
heffinDing. 

What  the  new  Oppoaidon  may  ac- 
compliih,  is  not  for  ua  to  determine. 
We  will  however  say,  that  it  will 
acoompliah  hut  little^  if  ita  leading 
qiokeamen   regularly   diadaim   each 
other's  sentimenta-— if  it  take  ita  atand 
upon  mere  pertonal  topica— and  if  it 
only  act  as  an  Opposition  on  the  €»• 
thoiic  Question,  when  this  Question 
is  nerer  to  be  discussed,  but  is  to  be 
carried  by  things  done  out  of  Parlia^ 
roent    }i  will  be,  not  an  Oppomtion, 
but  a  tool  of  the  Ministry — not  an 
opponent  of  the  Catholic  claims,  but 
the  most  powerful  engine  for  enabliog 
these  claims  to  triumph-^if  it  support 
the  Ministry's  general  prindples  and 
policy.    It  must  know  that  the  longer 
Ministers  remain  in  oflice,  the  more 
difficult  it  will  be  to  remove  them ; 
and  if  it  be  really  sincere  in  its  hosti- 
lity to  EmandpatioUj  it  must  believe 
that  on  their  early  expulsion  depends 
the  salvation  of  the  Church  and  the 
Constitution.    If  it  act  aa  it  acted  on 
General  Gascoigne'smotion— if  it  take 
the  part  of  the  Ministry  against  the 
distressed  portions  of  the  community 
— 4f  it  identify  itself  with  the  general 
measurea  of  tht  Ministry,  it  will  not 
carry  the  country  along  with  it.    On 
almost  all  queationa  but  one,  it  will 
be  opposed  to  the  opponents  of  the 
Ministry,  and  agreed  with  the  sup- 
porters.   The  former  will  not  be  able 
to  support  it ;  and  the  latter,  no  matter 
how  uur  they  ma^  agree  with  it,  will 
be  its  bitter  enemies. 

If  the  question  were  put  to  us,  we 
could  not  confidently  say  that  the 
English  Revolution  has  not  com- 
menced— that  we  are  not  in  its  first 
atages — that  the  same  characteristics 
cannot  be  found  in  this  country  whidi 
distinguished  the  bcdnning  of  the 
Frencn  Revdution.  We  ha^e  reached 
the  point  when  the  Government  haa 


embraced  the  deabnetiye  doetrinca  of 
the  EeoBomiata  and  Philoaopher^- 
and  has  thrown  itself  for  anpport  upon 
the  Democrats  and  Infidda.  We  ant 
reached  the  point  when  the  kading 
Miniatera  have  to  depend  mainly  ftr 
their  continuance  in  office  upon  Hbft 
aupport  of  vio}ent  men,  who  ha? e  htm 
distinguished  through  life  for  advooa- 
tiug  the  most  ruinoua  prindples^  mi 
who  are  aure  to  drag  them  very  fiffhs- 
yondthdrintentiona.  Wehaveiesdi- 
ed  the  ndnt,  when  the  Govemment  ii 
politically  separated  from,  and  anajtd 
against,  the  Church  and  the  Ariato- 
cracy ;  and  when  ita  most  fhriona  sap- 
porters  advocate  the  deatmction  of 
both  on  abstract  prindple,  aa  a  nadoosl 
need  of  the  firat  magmtude.  We  have 
reached  other  pointa,  whidi  we  dan 
not  describe ;  and  which,  if  we  durst, 
our  sorrow  would  not  suffer  us  to  de* 
scribe.  As  to  what  we  shall  reach  next^ 
we  will  not  give  vent  to  our  appre- 
hensions. We  have  no  expectation  thst 
the  Ministry  will  have  long  existence, 
but  if  it  exiat  for  a  year,  or  two,  we 
believe  it  will  cover  the  empire  with 
irremediable  calamities*    We  know  it 
to  be  the  opinion  of  many  people  that 
it  will  involve  the  nation  m  extfcme 
distreas,  and  then  be  replaced  by  ano- 
ther, without  any  poUtiod  oonnusion; 
but  we  are  not  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  this  opinion.  When  we  look  at  the 
aentimenta  which  ate  put  forth  hj 
Ministers,  which  are  tnuaphant  io 
the  House  of  Commonay  which  are 
promulgated  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
Press,  and  which  are  ao  induatriooslj 
drcnkted  amidst  the  lower  and  middle 
dasses ;  and  when  we  likewiae  look  at 
what  the  Govemment  is  doing — ^we  are 
far  from  being  sure,  that  if  public  di^ 
tress  should  continue  and  increaae  tor 
a  year,  or  two  yeara,  longer,  it  woqU 
be  in  the  power  of  amy  Ministry  ta 
prevent  the  Constitution  and  Monarch; 
mm  being  numbered  among 
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It  Rer.  Dr  NiUoek  is  preptring  for 

praMf   ft  Hebr6if|  8]fruiCy  Gfc^i 

Eogiiih  Lexicon  of  the  Seriptore 

BT  Nimei,  with  the   peniiltiiiMitv 

titlet  accurately  marked  and  aeee&- 

1 

^  Life,  Voyigea,  and  Adfentorea  of 

iBgnt;  being  a  faithful  nanatiTe  of 

adior^s  real  life,  and  containing  a 

t  of  remarfcable  Adrenturee  in  Asia. 

It  I.  of  a  new  renion  of  the  Pl«Uma» 

their  original  text.  BjJametUaher. 

noin  of  Lord  Coliingwood,  with 

!ti  from  his  correspondence,  are  an- 

Kd. 

Geoige  Colman  .the  Younger  an- 

!ei  a  new  volume,  to  be  entitledi 

idom  Records." 

e  Honourable  Mn  Damer  is  about 

blish  a  novel,  to  be  entitled,  "  Bel- 
li 

> 

dfrejr  Hjggins,  Esq.  announces  for 
publication  a  work,  in  one  voL  4rto^ 
eaUed  the  Celtic  Druids,  with  nu- 
IS  illustrations. 

EWe  of  Fashionable  Life  is  about  to 
r,  under  the  title  of  «  Hfde  Nu- 

weond  volume  of  the  Rev.  T.  Bel- 
"i  Doctrinal  and  Practical  Dis- 
ss is  just  ready. 

rohune  is  in  the  preas^  to  be  enti- 
'^Absurdities^"  in  prose  and  versOi 
trsBslation  of  the  Life  of  Lewia 
vrg,  a  celebrated  Danish  writer,  by 
U^  is  announced  for  early  publica- 

work  is  announced,  to  be  called, 
I  Book  Collector's  Manual,  or  a 
ta  the  knowledge  of  S0,000  rare 
nriotts  books,  either  printed  in  or 
Bg  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
the  invention  of  printing  to  the  pro- 
dme." 

novel  is  in  the  press,  to  be  entitled, 
le-Stocking  Hall." 
ptain  Andrews,  ifbo  went  out  as  a 
lissioner  from  the  Chilian  Peruvian 
ig  Company,  to  engage  mines  in 
I  America,  has  prepared  a  Narrative 
I  Journey  from  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 
I  United  Provinces  into  Peru,  thence 
e  Deserts  of  Connga  to  the  PMufle. 
irork  will  very  shortly  appear, 
e  Rev.  Walter  Burgess  is  about  to 
ih  an  Appeal  to  Reason,  or  Christi- 
and  Deism  contrasted.  Dedicated 
s  Christian  Evidence  Society. 
«  Castle  of  Villeroy,  or  the  Bandit 
I  a  novel. 


The  Chrontelea  of  Weriejan  Metliod- 
ism,  exhibiting  an  aJphabetieal  arrange, 
ment  of  all  the  cireuits  m  the  connexion, 
the  nanes  of  die  preachen  who  have 
travelled  on  them,  and  the  yearly  order 
of  their  snccenfon,  from  the  estaUish- 
meat  of  Methodism  to  the  preeent  tmi 

J.  B.  Nicolas  is  preparing  for  public»- 
tfott  the  Journal  of  Thomas  de  Bdiynton^ 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Bath,  and  Keefler 
of  the  Mvy  Seal,  and  Sir  Robert  Roo^ 
knight,  flrom  Windsor  to  Bourdeaux,  and 
thenee  to  London,  on  a  special  mission  to 
Henry  the  Sixth,  from  June  1442  to 
March  14i3. 

The  first  number  of  a  worl^  to  be  en- 
titled, the  Quarterly  JuvenDe  Review,  or 
a  periodical  Guide  to  Parents  and  In- 
structors in  their  selection  of  New  Book% 
isannoonced. 

J.  Groves,  Esq.  is  about  to  publish  a 
History  of  the  Town  and  Honour  nf 
Woodstock. 

The  Third  and  Fourth  Psrts  of  Chp- 
tafai  Grindlay's  Scenery,  Costume,  and 
Architecture  of  the  western  side  of  India, 
are  just  ready  for  the  press. 

Memohrs  of  the  Life  and  Administra^ 
tion  of  the  Right  Hon.  WUliam  Cedl, 
Lord  Burghley,  Lord  High  Treasurer  of 
England  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  EKia- 
beth.  With  Extracts  from  his  Private 
and  Official  Correspondence,  and  other 
Papers,  now  first  published  from  the 
Onginala.    By  the  Rev.  Dr  NaresL 

The  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles  is  preparing 
for  publication  an  Account  of  the  Parish 
of  BremhUl,  WUtshire. 

Charlea  Abraham  Elton,  Esq.  is  about 
to  publish  a  work,  to  be  entitled,  *'  Se- 
cond Thoughts  on  the  Person  of  Christ, 
on  Human  Sin,  and  on  the  Atonement, 
containing  Resisons  for  the  Author's  lea- 
ving the  Unitarian  Communion,"  &c 

Mr  Gilehrist  b  also  about  to  publish  a 
voiumcb  to  be  entitled  **  Unltarianism 
abandoned,  or  reasons  assigned  for  ceasing 
to  be  eoonected  with  the  description  of 
religious  professors  who  designate  them- 
selves Unitarians." 

Miss  Edgeworth  has  a  volume  of  Dra- 
matic TUea  in  the  press,  designed  for 
young  people. 

Mr  Dewhurst  is  preparing  for  puUioa- 
tkm  a  Sfstem  of  Osteology,  illustrated 
with  eqgnvings  in  lithography  of  the 
Bones,  the  sise  of  nature^  from  drawings 
taken  ttom  the  recent  skeleton, 

Genenl  Foy's  manoseript  Histoiy  of 
the  ¥Fv  in  the  PMiiinli,  with  a  politi* 
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cal  aiid  military  view  or  Europe  from 
1789  to  1814^  U  anoounced  lor  ewij 
publicatioiu 

A  Brief  History  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, with  practical  remarks  on  tlio  re- 
cent Commissian,  Report,  and  Evidence, 
and  on  the  inadequacy  of  the  bill  for  tlie 
improvement  of  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  English  Courts  of  Equity. 

A  series  of  short  essays  are  about  to 
appear,  under  the  title  of  Seaside  Sketches, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  East. 

A  volume  of  Original  Correspondence 
between  the  Right  Hon.  Edmund  Burke 
and  French  Laurence,  Esq.  LL.IX  is 
announced. 

Plain  Truth ;  by  Mrs  West,  Author  of 
"  Letters  to  a  Young  Man,"  **  Tale  of 
the  Times,"  &c. 

A  Translation  of  the  second  edition  of 
Niebuhr*s  Roman  History  undertaken  in 
concert  with  the  author.  By  the  Rev. 
Julius  a  Hare,  A.M.  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  and  Connop  ThirU 
waU,  Esq.  A.M.  Fellow  of  Trimtj  CoU 
lege,  Cambridge. 

A  volume  is  in  preparation  for  the 
press,  to  be  entitled  <*  Captain  Roek*s 
Letters  to  the  King^**  to  be  printed  uoi* 
formly  with  **  Rock's  Memoirs." 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Collins,  with 
ample  Biographical  and  Critical  Notes, 
by  the  Rev.  Aleiander  Dyce,  are  now  in 
the  press. 

The  Dramatic  Works  of  John  Webster, 
now  first  collected,  with  Notes  by  the 
same  Gentleman,  is  also  in  preparation. 

Mr  and  Mrs  Hewitt  announce  for  ear- 
ly publication, "  The  DeaoUtion  of  Eyani^ 
The  Emigrant,  and  other  Poems^"  in  one 
volume. 

A  volume  of  Prose  Fictions,  entttted, 
**  Tsles  of  all  Nations,**  is  announced  for 
early  publication,  comprising,  Queen  Eli- 
sabeth at  Theobald's— The  Heir  P^ 
•umptive— The  Bridal  of  Winter  Tower 
—The  Abbey  of  Laach — The  Last  Heir 
of  Etenkerrin— The  Ring— Hans  Diep. 
enstein— The  Bride  of  Glenonoy— Lord 
Eustace  d*Ambretioourt— The  Numidi- 
ans.  Among  the  contributors  of  these 
stories  are  the  following  well-known 
writers,  viz.  the  author  of  London  in 
the  Olden  Time ;  the  author  of  Man- 
sie  Wauch*s  Autobiography ;  Mr  Alario 
Watu ;  Mrs  Chfu-les  Gore ;  the  authora 
of  the  Odd  Volume ;  Mr  Emerson,  au- 
thor of  Greece,  &c.  && 

Mrs  Hofland  is  preparing  for  publican 
tion  a  new  novel,  under  the  title  of  Self^ 
DeniaL 

The  author  of  The  Cavalier,  The  King 
of  the  Peak,  &c.  is  about  to  publish  a  no- 
vo)|  wider  the  title  of  Owain  Gocb, 
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A  Portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool' 
from  a  Picture  by  Sir  'l*homas  Lawrenesi 
P.R.A.  engraved  by  Mr  C  Turner,  ia 
mezKutinto,  will  be  shortly  ready  for  de- 
livery. 

Tlie  Rev.  Dr  Russell  will  sliortly  pub- 
lish,  in  two  ocUvo  volusaes,  the  Coe- 
nexion  of  Sacred  and  Prolsne  History^ 
from  the  Death  of  Joshua  until  the  Ds- 
cUne  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Jb- 
dah.  Intended  to  complete  the  woiks  of 
Shuckford  and  Prideauz. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Mr  Monii 
Birkbeck  will  shortly  appear,  firain  tha 
pen  of  his  daughter. 

Stories  from  the  Old  Chnmielen,  ss 
long  announced,  with  Prefiitofy  Ebhji 
and  Historical  Notes*  are  now  lugdj 
ready. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Wait  is  nbont  to  poUirii 
Hug's  Introduction  to  ttie  Writings  of 
the  New  Testament.  Translated  froei 
the  German,  with  nofeee. 

Sir  Jonah  Barrington'spereonal  Skel^ 
es  of  his  own  Times,  being  his  individaal 
recollections  of  distinguished  Persoosgeib 
remarkable  Eventa,  High  Life*  and  Iriib 
manners,  for  tlie  last  fifty  yean. 

Mr  William  J.  Thorns  announces  a  se- 
ries of  reprints^  accompanied  by  Ulum- 
tive  and  bibliographical  Nottcea  of  tk 
more  curious  old  Prose  Romances  Ibe 
work  will  appear  in  monthly  part^  and 
the  first,  containing  the  proee  Lyie  of 
Robert  the  Deuyll,  from  the  edition  bf 
Wynkyn  de  Woide,  in  the  Garckk  Gol- 
lection,  will  soon  be  ready. 

ShorUy  wiU  be  published,  the  Priiafte 
Memoirs  of  Sir  Kenelme  Digby,  GmH^ 
man  of  the  Bed-chamber  to  King  CharifS 

the  First,  written  by  himself;  indodieg 
the  secret  history  of  hia  romantic  attach- 
ment to  the  beautiful  hut  nnfortunaie 
Lady  Venitia  Stanley ;  now  first  publish- 
ed from  the  original  Manuscript^  withaa 
Introdnctoiy  Memoir. 

Mr  Horace  Smith  has  announced  an- 
other  novel,  to  be  entitled  **  Reubsa 
Apsley.'* 

The  Hon.  Thomas  de  BoQ§t  B-K  b 
preparing  for  the  press  a  Personal  Nsr» 
tive  of  his  Travels  in  the  United  Siats% 
with  some  important  remarkn  on  ths 
state  of  the  Amerioaa  Maritime  ResooB- 
ces. 

A  second  series  of  London  in  the  Old* 
en  Time  will  shortly  appear. 

Narrative  of  Don  Juan  Van  Hatea^ 
Flight  from  the  Dungeone  of  the  Inqaisi* 
tion  to  the  fiMt  of  the  Caneasue  i  withsi 
account  of  his  adventuree  in  Russia,  8b 
Edited  by  the  author  of  Don  Escebsa 
and  Sandoval,  with  FOrtaita  and  olhff 
Plates. 


isar.^  ir«rb  PftfMvigfer  PMkaOM.  1U 

.  A  Trauitt  on  Lofie,  m  tbe  bail  of        Sfaortlr  wUl  b*  publubed,  Hn  Larii* 

AUrieb,  wltb  illuMutivs  Hataa.     Bj  •  uid  her  Onndchildrni,  m  Me,  tmbak 

Oi^uste  o(  ttaa  Unircnltj  at  Oxftcd.  liibcd  witli  an  elcguit  frontiapitet,  frnta 

Tha  Ajrlnnn^  »  mml.  ■  doigD  bj  Wrigbt. 

MiMEdgeworUiuinauDeeiawotkm.         A  Tnnilition  of  Mum  of  the  mort 

tended  w  ■  WTeatb  Tolume  ol  tha  A-  popattr  Faiij  Tele*  Iroa  the  Oertnan  is 

T«it't  AuiitaBt,  coMuiung  three  iMriee  in  the  pn«.    Thij  will  be  illuMnted  kf 

•p^Tte  OriDdiog  Ofgwi,  Duwb  And;,  end  Crnicltditik. 
ttaa  Dame  School  Holid*;.  On  tb*  lit  of  Jnne  1827  will  be  pub. 

Ik  n  ^iM  time  vrill  be  publiihed,  e  lUlied,  Fwii  1,  a  Hatiinl  Hiatoiy  uf  iha 

BonI,  to  ba  cMUad,  "  O'Naale,  or  the  Bible ;  or,  a  dneriprive  account  of  the 

BabeL"  Zoology,  Botan;,  and  Hinerelofty  of  tha 

Ite  Epicurean,  a  tale,   by  Tbamaa  Holjr  Scripture* ;  compiled  Iron  ihe  moet 

BiDwn  the  Ynnttger.  aBthenilc  wureei,  Bticiih  and  Fonigo, 

Sidutiona  of  the  more  difficult  Eqoa-  andadaptedio  the  a«e  of  English  rnder^ 

liraa  aoatainad  in  the  founh  edition  of  Ulnittated  with   nuoierouB  eiignvinga. 

Blaafa  Alcabtaieal  Problems   BfFnn.  B;  William  Carpenter,  author  □(  a  popu- 

eU  Edward  Tbompaon,  B.A.  Isr  Introduction  to  Ibe   Study  of  the 

Oetafo  editiOBi  of  the  Diaries  of  Ere-  Scriptures,  &c.  tec 
\fa  and  V«fy,  each  in   6  tola,   wltb         TwclveSermonipreached  toaeountry 

RBtt%  are  aiiDaiuiced  liir  earif  publics-  Cougregalion.     B;  the  Rev.  A.  Dullaa, 

tiOTL.  M.A. 

In  the  prtaa,  s  Hiitor;  of  England  Ibi         In  the  pres^  s  rolnme  of  Sennons,  by 

jannspersonsonsn  Improved  plan.    By  the   Rct.  William  Dealtiy,    Rector  of 

a  Qtrgrman  of  the  Church  of  Engtand.  Clapbun.   ' 
la  ISmo.  A  Fraeodiacal  Lexicon  of  Ibe  Greek 

The  Key.  H.  Cliisold  is  preparing  for  Langoage,    collected   from    the   heroic 

publieetion.  an  Account  of  the  Deaths  poat* ;  for  the  u«e  of  schools,  snd  lot  tha 

of  Hen  who  hare  been  eminent  for  their  adnncenent  of  the  study  of  Pnwflj. 

Attainmenta  in  Theolt^,    Philosophy,  Translated  ftom  Ibe  German  of  D.  John 

and  GenMsl  Licerulure.     la  one  voL  Frederick  Chnitopher  Gi^fe.    By  Joseph 

Dr   Gordon   Soittb's  work  on    PoU  Edward  Taylor.     Crown  Svo. 
aons,  wbleli  bas  been  greatly  interrupted         Id  a  few  days  will  be  publisbed,  in  Bvo, 

throufh  the  ill  bealtb  of  tha  author,  will  a  Solemn  Appeal  to  the  ComOMn  Sense 

be  ibortly  ready  for  publication.  of  England  sgninit  (he  Principles  of  the 

la   tha  press,   and  speedily  will   be  Right  Hon.  George  Canning  and  his  sa- 

pabllshed,  Pathologicsl  and  Practical  Ob-  socistea.     By  an  English  Protestant, 
aamlliiiis  on  Spinal  Complaints,  lllu*-         The  Elements  of  Euclid,  containing 

Intad  witb  cases  and  engranngs ;  also  the  Drat  six,  and  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 

aa  laquir;  into  the  Origui  and  Cure  of  books,  chiefly  from  the  text  of  Dr  Sim- 

Dlttoned  Limbs,  by  Edward  Harrison,  son,  adAptedtoelemencsryinstruclioaby 
ILD.  F.R.A.S.E.,  formerly  Presidentof     the  btroduction  of  Symtwla,  by  ■  Me»- 

the  Royal  Medical  and  Physical  Socio-  ber  of  the  Univeiaity  of  Cambridge,  an 

tiaa  of  EdinbuTgl^  &c.  in  the  preea,  and  will  tbortly  ^ipear. 
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nooaAPHY.  Btratioiia.    By  tha  Iter.  Rsneis  Tliacko- 

Ttie  lifc  of  Geoige  Lord  Jeffreys,  lay,  A.H.     In  2  vol*.  4to,  L.3|  19*. 
soau  time   Lord    Chief-Jottiee  of  tha         Memoirs  of  Tleobald   Wolfe  Tonc^ 

Khig'a  Bench,  and  Lord  High  Chancsl-  Written  by  Himself.  Comprising  aCom- 

lor  of  bigland  in  the  rngn  of  Janes  II.  plete  Journal  of  his  N^otiations  to  pro- 

By  Humphrey  W.  Woolryctu    Bvo,  with  cure  the  Aid  of  the  French  for  Ilie  Libe- 

FortraiL  ration  of  Ireland.     Edited  by  his  Sun, 

A  Histvy  at  the  Riglit  HoMnmble  William  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone.    S  Tola. 

William  Pitt,  Earl  of  ChaUiaffl,  eoMun-  Sro.  21s. 

ing  his  Speeches  in  Parliament  a  con^         Memoirs  of  Sdpio  Dc  Ricci,  Bishop 

dvabla  Fottion  of  his  Correspondence  of  Ksloia  and  Frato,  and  Heformec  o( 
lAeti  Seoetary  of  State,  npon  French,     Catbolidam  in  Tuscany,  under  the  reign 

Spanish,  and  AmericsB  Ahirs,  never  b».  of  Leopold.  Composed  from  Um  Origi* 
line  publisbed.  With  an  Account  of  the  nal  Autogrs^  AUnuseripts  of  that  Pre. 
prindp«l  Eveola  and  PetsoDs  eonnacted  late,  and  other  distinguished  Pcraooa  of 
with  hia  Lib,  SantiiiHnta,  and  Adniai.     tbe  ISth  eenlinr.     By  H.  Da  Potbet. 
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Tlie  Remiiii&eeiices  of  Thomas  Dib- 
din,  of  the  Theatres- Rojral,  Drury.Lane, 
Coveiit-Garden,  Haymarket,  Sec;  and 
Author  of  "  The  Cabinet,"  •*  The  Jew 
and  the  Doctor/'  &c.  &c.  2  vols.  8vo. 

BIBUOG&APHY. 

Jenningfs*  Catalogue,  for  JS27,  of  a  Va- 
luable Collection  of  Standard  English 
Books  and  Important  Works  on  the  Fine 
Arts,  with  a  few  Original  Paintings  and 
Drawings.  Offered,  for  sale  for  ready 
money,  at  the  artucea  prices. 

Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown, 
and  Green's  Catalogue  of  Old  Books  for 
1827,  part  Second,  containing  Auctores 
Classiri,  Gr.  et  Lat. ;  Dictionaries,  Gram- 
mars, and  Bibliograpiiy,  in  various  Lan- 
guages; Antiquities,  Historici,  Numis- 
matici,  et  Miscellanei ;  Livres  Francai- 
ses,  Libri  Italiani,  Libros  Espanoles, 
DeutscbeBUcher,  8(c. ;  Theologia»  Histo- 
ria  Ecclesiastica,  Biblica,&c. 

BOTANY. 

First  Number  of  a  Monthly  Work 
called  The  Botanical  Cabinet  Each 
Part  contains  Ten  Figures,  accurately 
drawn  from  the  living  plant,  and  engra- 
ved by  George  Cooke,  with  an  Account 
of  each,  and  Rules  for  its  Cultivation, 
&c.  By  Conrad  Loddiges  and  Sons.  5b. 
with  plates. 

CHEMISTRY. 

A  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  and  of  Mi- 
neralogy as  connected  with  it ;  in  which 
is  attempted,  a  complete  List  of  the 
Names  of  Substances,  according  to  the 
present  as  well  as  former  Systems.  By 
William  Campbell  Ottley. 

Chemical  Manipulation ;  containing 
Instructions  to  Students  in  Chemistry 
relative  to  the  methods  of  Performing 
Experiments,  either  of  Demonstration  or 
Research,  with  accuracy  and  success.  Il- 
lustrated with  numerous  Engravings  of 
Apparatus  in  Wood.  By  M*  Faraday, 
F.R.S.  &C. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

Instructions  for  Collecting,  Rearing, 
and  Preserving  British  Insects,  Crusta- 
cea, &e.  By  Abel  Ingpen,  A.L.S.  38.  6d. 

FINE  ABTS. 

Pompeii,  illustrated  with  Engravings 
by  W.  B.  Cooke,  from  Drawings  by 
Lieut -Colonel  Cockbum,  of  the  Royal 
Artillery,  J.  Goldicutt,  Henry  Parke, 
and  T.  L.  Donaldson,  Architects.  Part 
III.  is  just  published,  in  imperial  folio, 
containing  upwards  of  twenty  plates,  and 
forty-eight  pages  of  Descriptive  Letter- 
press, presenting  a  Review  of  the  Man- 
ners and  Customs  of  the  Ancients,  both 
public  and  private,  as  connected  witli  the 
several  Edifices.  Written  by  T.  L.  Do> 
jjaldson,  Esi^.,  with  accurate  and  elabo- 
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rate  Plans  and  Details,  Indnding  dM 
Pantheon,  Baths,  Temple  of  Fortane, 
and  other  reeent  exeavatioDi,  up  to  the 
year  1827.  Price  L.4,  4a.  each  part; 
proofs,  L.6,  68. ;  India  paper  ftock, 
L.8,  8s.  ditta 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshin^ 
engraved  by  Scriven,  from  a  Picture  by 
George  Hayter,  M.A.&L. 

A  Portrait  of  Fleld-Marahal  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Commander-in-Chief,  ke, 
&c.  &C.  from  a  Picture  by  Sir  Tbona 
liawrence,  P.R.A.  &c.  &«.  Engratcd 
in  the  line  manner,  by  Mr  W.  Dean  T^ 
lor.     Proofs,  L2,  2s.;  prints,  L.1,  la. 

Fishermen  on  the  Look-Out,  a  print 
from  a  picture  in  the  possession  of  the 
Earl  of  Liverpool.  Painted  by  W.  Col- 
lins, R.  A.  and  engraved  in  the  line  man- 
ner, by  J.  Phelps.  India  proo^  Im% 
2s ;  French  ditto,  L.1,  loa  ;  prints,  LI, 
Is. 

A  Portrait  of  Mrs  Littleton,  after  a 
Picture  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  P.&A. 
&c.  &c  and  engraved  on  Steel,  hi  Mei- 
zotinto,  by  Mr  C.  Turner.  Price  of  the 
first  proofs,  L.2,  28. ;  prooft,  with  the 
letters,  L.I,  lis.  6d;  prints,  15& 

Hullmandeirs  Lithographic  Drawing 
Book  for  1827,  being  a  Series  of  Fko- 
gressive  Subjects  in  Landscape,  &e.  he 
Pupils.  By  P.  D.  Harding,  a  PToot,  C 
Hullmandell,  and  C  Carbonnio.  In  12 
Numbers,  price  Is.  each ;  or  In  boards 
complete,  price  14«. 

A  Portra^  of  his  late  Royal  HlghncA 
the  Duke  of  York.  P^ted  by  Sir  Tho- 
mas Lawrence,  P.R.A.  BeautifaUy  en- 
graved in  the  line  manner,  by  George  L 
Doo,  Engraver  to  his  late  Royal  Higb- 
ness.  Prints,  L.1,  la.  Proofs,  L.  2,2s.; 
India  Proofs,  L.2,  12s.  6d. ;  before  the 
letters,  L.3;  3s. 

A  Print,  from  the  miidi*adinired  FSe- 
ture  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrenee,  P.R.A 
&c  &&  of  Master  Lambton.  Eograred 
on  Steel,  in  Meziotinto,  by  Mr  Samuel 
Cousins.  Proofs,  L.2,  2s. ;  prints,  L.1, 
Is. 

Greenwich  Pensioner.  Engraved  by 
F.  C  Lewis,  in  imitation  of  the  origiaal 
drawing  by  David  WUkie^  B.A.  Frintii 
10s.  6d. ;  proofs,  L.  1,  la. ;  cokMirad,  15a 

Scenery  of  the  River  Kx9f  Devon ;  oa 
Thirty  Plates.  Drawn  and  Engraved  \f 
F.  a  JjewiB.  In  Utfse  4to.  Friee  L  8; 
10s.  boards ;  and  prooliy  folio,  on  ladis 
paper,  L.3L 

The  Beauties  of  the  Court  of  Kof 
Charies  the  Second.  A  Series  of  Pps- 
traits  of  the  Beautiful  and  Celebiatfrf 
Women  of  that  Gay  Period.  Engrsved 
in  the  finest  style  of  art,  after  or^issl 
pictures;   with  Memoira,  critical  sod 
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bk|mpbk9U.  Bf  D.  B.  Miirphj,  Esq. 
«>Part  I.  containt  Queen  CAtheriiie» 
lady  CastlemftUie,  the  Counteis  de 
Omnmoot,  the  Counteis  of  Onory,  and 
a  portion  of  the  Memoirs.  Rojai  4ioi. 
L.8,  2s. ;  Imperial  4to.  India  paper, 
I..d,3s. 

Batty*s  Hanorerian  and  Saxon  Scene- 
ry, Ptirt  III.  Imperial  8vo,  12s.  6d.  $ 
royal  4to,  18s. ;  royal  4to,  India  proofs, 
jL.  1,  lis.  6d. ;  imperial  4to,  India  proofs, 
with  the  Etchings,  L.2,  2s. 

Raphael  Fating  the  Portrait  of  La 
BelU  Fomarina.  Fainted  by  W.  Brock- 
endon,  and  Engraved  by  C.  Turner. 
Prints,  L.1,  Is ;  proofs,  I..2,  2s. ;  before 
the  letters,  L.3, 38. 

HISTORY. 

Memoirs  of  the  Rival  Houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  Historical  and  Biographi- 
cal. By  Emma  Roberts,  in  2  vols.  8voi. 
with  a  Portrait  of  Elizabeth  of  York. 
L.  1,  6s.  boards. 

EUls's  Historical  Letters,  Second  Se- 
ries^ was  published  April  1st,  with  Por- 
traits and  Autographs,  in  4  vols,  crown 
8vo. 

Vestigia  Anglicana ;  or  Illustrations  of 
the  more  Interesting  and  Debatable 
Points  in  the  History  and  Antiquities  of 
England,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the 
accession  of  the  House  of  Tudor.  By 
Stephen  Reynolds  CUrke.  2  vols.  L.1, 
St. 

The  History  of  Rome ;  now  first  trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  G.  B.  Neibuhr. 
RfF.A.  Walter,  E«q.  F.R.S.L.  With 
flfaps.    In  2  vok.  8vo.    L.1,  4s. 

LAW. 

A  Supplement  to  a  Digest  of  the  Pub- 
lic General  Statutes,  containing  the  Acts 
paased  in  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  years  of  the  reign  of  George  IV. 
With  an  Analytical  Index,  and  Chrono- 
Jcgical  Tables  of  Statutes  repealed  in  the 
above  period.  By  Robert  Philip  Tjrr- 
whitt,  Esq.  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Bar- 
rister  at  Law,  and  Thomas  William  Tjrn- 
dale,  Esq.  of  the  Middle  Temple. 

MEDICIKE  AND  SURGERY. 

Mr  Curtis,  the  surgeon  to  the  Royal 
Diipeneary  for  Diseases  of  the  Ear,  has 
JQiC  published  a  Clinical  Report  of  the 
Inatittttion,  from  its  commencement  to 
the  present  time,  with  a  table  of  the 
mimber  of  patients  admitted,  cured,  and 
relieved,  showing  the  progressive  increase 
and  utility  of  the  charity. 

A  Granunatical  Introduction  to  the  Lon- 
don Pharmacopoeia.  By  S.  F.  Leach. 
I8ma     Price  5s.  boards. 

An  Essay  on  Morbid  Sensibility  of  the 
Stomach  and  Bowels,  as  the  proximafe 
Cause,  or  chararte ristic  Condition  of  Indi. 
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gealion,  Nervous  Irritabili^^  JVenMl  De- 
spondency, Hypochondriacism,  and  many 
other  Ailments,  with  an  improved  Method 
of  Treatment,  Medicinal  azul-Dietetic  To* 
which  are  added.  Observations  on  the 
Diseases  and  Regimen  of  Invalids,  die.  By 
James  Johnson,  M.D.  Physician  to  Hie 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  darenoe.  3d 
Edition,  oilaiged,  price  6s.  boards. 

laSCSLLANIES. 

The  First  Ptirt  of  the  Steam-Engine^ 
Theoretically  and  Prsctically  displayed. 
By  Geo.  Birkbeck,M.D.F.G.&M.A.a 
&C. ;  and  Henry  and  James  Adcock,  Civil 
Engineers.  Elegantly  printed  in  4to,  with 
8  Engravings,  price  6s. 

The  Grand  Vizier  ITnmasked ;  or,  Re« 
marks  on  Mr  Canning's  Claims  to  Public 
Confidence,  in  an  Appeal  to  the  Britidh 
Parliament  and  People.  By  a  Protestant 
Tory. 

Academic  Unity ;  being  the  Substance 
of  a  General  Dissertation  contained  in  the 
Privileges  of  the  UniverHity  of  Cambridge, 
as  translated  from  the  Original  Latin :  with 
various  Additions.  By  G.  Dyer,  A.B. 
Editor  of  the  ^^  Privileges  of  the  Univeni* 
ty  of  Cambridge."  7»*» 

Mornings  in  Spring;  or.  Retrospections* 
Biographical,  Criticid,  and  Historical.  By 
Nathan  Drake,  M.D.  2  vols,  post  Bivo, 

Sketches  of  Hayti ;  from  the  Expulsion 
of  the  French  to  the  Death  of  Christophe. 
By  W.  W.  Harvey,  Esq.    1  vol.  10s.  6d. 

Remarks  on  the  Present  State  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Question.    2s.  6d. 

An  Essay  on  the  Utility  of  Collecting 
the  best  Works  of  the  Ancient  Enmvers 
of  the  Italian  School,  accompani^  by  a 
Critical  Catalogue,  with  Interesting  Anec- 
dotes of  the  Engravers,  of  a  Chronotogical 
Series  of  rare  and  valuable  Prints,  nrom 
tlie  earliest  Practice  of  the  Art  in  Italy,  to 
the  year  1549,  now  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum  and  Royal  Academy,  in  London. 
By  George  Cumberland.    4to,  L.2,  2s. 

Whittemore*s  Historical  and  Topogra- 
phical Picture  of  Brighton  and  its  Environs, 
and  Visitor's  Guide  ;  embellished  with  13 
beautiful  engravings  on  steel  and  copper. 
3s. 

Harry  and  Lucy*s  Trip  to  Brighton ;  a 
pleasing  description  of  the  Amusements 
and  Scenery  of  this  popular  watering-  place, 
for  Children,  with  H  engravings.     Is.  6d. 

A  Collection  of  Papers  relating  to  the 
Thames  Quay  ;  with  Hints  for  some  fur- 
ther Improvements  in  the  Metropolis.  Il- 
lustrated by  Sixteen  Explanatory  Plates. 
Bv  Colond  Trench,  M.P.  4to,  L.2,  12s. 
Cd.     Roys],  L.4,  4s. 

An  Appeal  to  the  Common  Sense  of 
England,  relative  to  the  Catholic  Claims. 
By  Richard  Lloyd,  A.M.,  Rector  of  St 
Dunstan's  in  the  West. 

An  enlarged  and  improved  Edition  of 


JfoiiiiU^  LiH  tfNtw  PubUoaiioki. 


7es 

Phflidotr  onOheM,  with  mn  IntvodactkiD  to 
tbe  Oune  k^  Letfoen.  Fifth  Rdit.  Ifi. 

Three  Months  in  Irdand.  B7  an  Eng- 
lish ProtesUnt     Poet  8to. 

Joianial  of  en  Officer  of  the  King's  Ger- 
man Legion ;  oomprising  his  Adrentures 
in  England,  Irdand,  Denmafk,  Portugal, 
S|iain,  Malta,  SIdly,  and  Italf.  1  voL 
post  8vo.  10s.  (ML 

Richmond ;  or,  8oeoes  in  the  Life  of  a 
Bow-sixeet  Officer.  Drawn  up  from  his 
Private  Memoranda,  in  3  vols,  post  8vo. 

The  McinoriaL  By  Thomas  Maude, 
Esq.  A.U.,  Oxon.     Is.  6d. 

Moods  and  Tenses.  By  One  of  Us. 
7s.  6d. 

England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  4 
Tols.  price  32s.  Containing  a  Description 
of  the  Manners,  Customs,  Character,  and 
Contumes  of  the  People,  accompanied  with 
83  coloured  Engravings. 

Essays  on  the  Perception  of  an  External 
Universe,  and  other  suhjects  connected 
with  the  Doctrine  of  Causation.  By  Lady 
Mary  Shepherd,  author  of  an  Essay  upon 
the  Relation  of  Cause  and  EflTecL 

Account  of  some  recent  Discoveries  in 
Hieroglyphical  Literature  and  Egyptian 
Antiquities,  including  the  Author's  origi- 
nal Alphal)et  By  Thomas  Young,  M.D. 
F.R.S.    78.  6d. 

An  Address  to  R.  W.  Hcrton,  Esq. 
M.P.  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Co- 
lonial Department,  on  the  Bill  for  Aliena- 
ting the  Clergy  Lknds  in  Upper  Canada. 
Is.  6d. 

An  Essay  on  the  Limits  of  Human 
Knowledge,  designed,  from  a  Considera- 
tion of  the  Powers  of  the  Understanding, 


C^tme. 


A  History  of  Invcotloiit  and  IMauifuiia^ 
alphabetkaUy  annged.  By  F.  Sdbn 
White,  Esq.  F.A.&    8fO.  14s. 

An  Essay  on  the  Doetzine  of  Remdo* 
ders,  and  as  collatetal  and  snbordinslB  to- 
pics, of  Executory  Limitatioas.  By  Wil- 
Uam  Floyer  ComiiJi,  Esq.  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  Barrister  at  Law,  prioe  9a.  bds. 

Formularies,  or  the  Magistimta^s  Assist- 
ant; being  a  Collection  of  Preoedeoli, 
which  occur  in  the  practice  and  duties  of 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  out  of  Sessiom,  in- 
tended as  an  Appendix  to  the  Magistrate*! 
PockeUBook.  By  William  Robinson, 
Esq.  LLD.    VoL  I.  price  Ids.  bds. 

Remarks  on  the  Expediency  of  framli^ 
a  New  Code  of  Laws  for  RcaX  Property. 
By  a  Barrister  of  tbe  Inner  Temple.  Price 
2s.  dd. 

The  Every  Night  Book,  or.  Life  after 
Dark.  By  the  Author  of  the  Qgar.  ISim 
5s. 

Whims  and  Oddities,  in  Prose  and 
Verne,  with  40  Original  Designs.  BylW 
mas  Hood,  one  of  3ie  Authoca  of  Odes  and 
Addresses  to  Great  People,  and  the  Dn 
signer  of  the  Progress  of  Cant.  Seeond 
edition.    8vo.    Price  lOs.  6d.  boards. 

KOVEI.S  AMD  TAI.E8. 

The  Bosy.Bodies;  a  NoveL  By  the 
Authors  of  the  Odd  Volume.  3  toI^  LI, 
4s. 

A  Fourth  Edition  of  Anastanos;  flit 
Memoirs  of  a  Modem  Greek.  S  voISi  a 
8vo.  L.l,  ll8.8d. 

Historiettes;  or.  Tales  of  Continatsl 
Life.  By  the  Author  of  ^  The  En^ 
in  Italy."    L.1,  lls.8d. 

De  Vere ;  or,  The  Bf  an  of  Independenea 
to  promote  their  most  legitimate  and  ad-  '  By  the  Author  of  ^^  Tremaine.*^  4  vols, 
vontageous  Exercise.  By  W.  H.  Bathurst,     Ii.2,  2s. 


M.A.     Is.  Cd. 

Outline  of  a  New  System  of  Logic,  with 
a  Critical  Examination  of  Dr  Whate]y*s 
^^  Elements  of  Logic.*'  By  George  Ben- 
tham,  Esq.     12s. 

Six  Discourses  delivered  before  the  Roy- 
al Society,  at  their  Anniversary  Meetings, 
on  the  Award  of  the  Roval  and  Copley 
Medals,  preceded  by  an  Address  to  the  So- 
ciety, delivered  in  1800,  on  the  Progress 
and  Prospects  of  Science.  By  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy,  Bart.,  President  of  the  Royal 
Society.     4to.  L.l,  5s. 

A  Treatise  on  EngUsh  Versification.  By 


The  Prairie ;  a  Tale.  By  theAuthorof 
"  The  Spy,"  "  The  monccrs,**  **  The  fi- 
lot,"  Ac 

A  Third  Series  of  Highways  and  By. 
ways,  or  Tales  oi  the  Road  Side ;  Mcked 
up  on  the  French  Provinces.  By  a  Wslk- 
ing  Gentleman.    8  vols.  L.],  lOs.  9L 

The  Zenanas  or,  A  Nnwab*s  Letsoe 
Hours.  Tales  illustrative  of  Oriental  Life. 
By  the  Author  of  ^^  Pandurang  Hsrt ;  or, 
Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo.*'    3  vols.  L- 1, 4i. 

Rosidine  Woodbridge.    8  vols.  L.I,  ^ 

Falkland.     1  voL  poat  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

The  Gondola;  a  Series  of  Tales  lelaud 


the  Rev.  William  Crowe,  Public  Orator  of    at  Sea.    Post  8vo.    Price  8s.  6d.  boaidii 


the  University  of  Oxford. 

The  Gold-Headcd  Cane. 

Just  published,  in  1  voL  roysl  4to,  with 
21  Plates,  price  L.2,  Ids.  in  boards,  Illus- 
t  rations  of  the  Geology  of  Sussex,  contain- 
ing a  General  View  of  the  Geological  Re- 
lations of  the  South. Eastern  Part  of  Eng. 
laiid.  with  Figures,  and  Descriptions  of 
Fosnils  of  Tilgate  Forest.  By  Gideon  Man- 
tell,  F.R.S.  &c.  &c 


POETRY. 

Servian  Popular  Poetry.  Tnoslalfid  b; 
John  Bo  wring,  Esq.     88. 

Evenings  m  Greece.  The  Poetry  by 
Thomas  Moore,  Esq.,  the  Music  by  Hen- 
ry R  Bishop  and  Mr  Moore.  First  Even- 
ing, price  15s. 

Crockford  House.  A  Rha^isody.  Witfai 
A  ilhymcr  in  Rome.     1826.     7a. 
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Jubal*    A  Dnunatic  Poem. 

*'  8«tan  himielf  u  tmniformed  into  an  angtl  of 

Ught.- 

By  R.  M.  Beverley,  Esq.    89. 

The  Marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis ;  a 
PoeiXL.  TranUated  from  tlie  Latin  of  Ca- 
tullus, with  some  Notes,  and  the  Original 
annexed.  By  the  Rev.  George  Francis 
Ottcy,  A.M.  2r.  6d. 
'  Poems.     By  Two  Brothers.    6s. 

Poems.  By  Thomas  Necle,  Esq.  3d 
Edition,  with  Additions,  and  containing  a 
finely  engraved  Portrait  of  the  Author, 
and  other  Plates.  2  vols.  12s. 

Porapeii,  a  Poem,  to  which  are  added  a 
tern  Poetical  Trifles.  12mo.  Price  5s.  hds. 
'  Poetic  Fugitives.  By  a  Young  Liady. 
12mo.     Price  ^^  (>d.  boards. 

Excursions  of  a  Village  Curate,  or,  the 
Fruits  and  Gleanings  of  a  Month's  Ram- 
ble in  quest  of  Health.  Crown  8to.  Price 
8b.  Gd.  boards. 

THEOLOGY. 

.  An  Essay  on  tlie  Philosophical  Evidence 
of  Christianity ;  or.  The  Credibility  ob- 
tained to  a  Scriptural  Revelation  from  its 
coincidence  with  the  Facts  of  Nature.  By 
the  Rev.  Renn  D.  Hampden,  M.A. 

The  Genuineness  of  the  Book  of  Enoch 
Investigated.  By  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Butt, 
iVf .A.  Vicar  of  East  Garston.     3s. 

The  Coming  of  Messiah  in  Glory  and 
Majesty.  By  Juan  Josafat  Ben-Ezra. 
Translated  from  the  Spanish,  with  a  Pre- 
liminary Discourse.  By  the  Rev.  Edward 
Ir\'ing,  A.M.    2  vols.  Li,  Is. 

Directions  for  the  Study  of  Theology, 
in  a  Series  of  Letters  from  a  Bishop  to  liis 
8on,  on  his  admission  into  Holy  Orders. 
By  the  Right  Rev.  George  Gleig,  LL.D., 
Ac.  &.C.     8vo,  10s.  8d. 

David ica  ;  Twelve  Practical  Sermons, 
on  the  Life  and  Character  of  David,  King 
of  Israel.    By  Henry  Thompson,  M.A. 

10a.  6a. 

Sermons,  partly  Illustrative  of  the  De. 
TOtional  Services  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Sima,  M.A. 
lOn.  Od. 

.    Twelve  Sermons  preached  to  a  Country 
Congregation.     13mo,  3s.  bound. 

Systematic  IVIorality ;  or,  a  Treatise  on 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Human  Duty, 
on  the  grounds  of  Natural  Religion.  By 
W.  Jevons,  Jun.     i  vol.  L.I,  Is. 

Pietas  Privata,  or  Book  of  Private  De- 
votion ;  a  scries  of  Morning  and  Evening 
Prayers  and  Meditations  for  every  day  in 
the  week,  and  on  various  occasions ;  with 
introductory  Remarks  on  Prayer,  by  Mrs 
Hannah  More.  Elegantly  printed  in  a  poc- 
ket si/e,  and  neatly  bound  in  biack.  with 
gilt  edges.     2s. 

The   Annals  of  St   Paul.     By   John 


Pearson,  D.D.  late  Lord  Bisliop  of  Ches- 
ter. Translated  from  the  I^atin,  and  il- 
lustrated  with  Critical  and  Explanatory 
Notes,  taken  from  the  most  approved  An- 
notations. By  Jackson  Mispratt  Williams. 
4  s.  6d. 

Archbishop  Secker*s  Ijectures  on  the 
Church  Catechism,  arranged  in  Questions 
and  Answers,  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and 
Families.    5s.  Od. 

Sermons  on  the  Principal  Festivals  of 
the  Christian  Church  ;  to  which  are  added. 
Three  Sermons  on  Good  Friday.  By  the 
Rev.  John  Bird  Sumnet,  M.A.     10s.  Gd. 

A  Survey  of  Scripture  Prophecy,  rela- 
ting to  the  Romish  Church  and  the  Turk- 
ish Empire ;  exemplified  by  Ancient  and 
Modem  History.     By  a  iMymBXL 

The  Evidence  of  Christianity,  detivcd 
from  its  Nature  and  Reception.  2d  Edi- 
tion, 8vo,  10s.  8d.  boards;  or  12mo,  Gs. 
boards. 

The  Apocalypse  of  St  John, ;  or  a  Pro-  ' 
phecy  of  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Fall  of 
the  Church  of  Rome;  The  French  Re- 
volution ;  The  Universal  War ;  and  tlic 
final  Triumph  of  Christianity.  Being  a 
New  Interpretation.  By  the  Rev.  George 
Croly,  M.A.H.R.S.L.  8vo.  12s. 

A  Vindication  of  the  Statements  con- 
tained in  *^  A  Letter  to  a  Clergyman  on 
the  peculiar  Tenets  of  the  Present  Day.*' 
By  R.  Brausby  Cooper,  Esq.  M.P.  8vo. 
10s.  Gd. 

VOYAGES   AND  TRAVELS. 

Buckingham's  Travels  in  Mesopotamia; 
including  a  Journey  to  the  Ur  of  theChal- 
dees,  and  the  Ruins  of  Nineveh  and  Ba- 
bylon. Second  Edition,  in  2  vols.  8vo, 
with  thirty  Engravings.     L.1,  lis.  6d. 

Travels  from  India  to  England  ;  com- 
prehending a  Visit  to  the  Burman  Empire, 
and  a  Journey  through  Persia,  Asia  Mi- 
nor,  European  Turkey,  &c. ;  in  the  Vean 
1825-28.  By  Jamea  Edward  Alexander, 
Lieut.     1  voL  4to. 

Travels  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland, 
Russia,  and  Turkey,  also  on  the  Coasts  of 
the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  of  the  Black  Sea. 
By  George  Matthew  Jones,  Capt.  R.N.  2 
vols.  8vo,  L.1,  10s.  Cd. 

Personal  Narrative  of  Adventures  in  the 
Peninsula,  during  the  War  in  1812-13. 
By  an  Officer,  Lute  in  the  Staff  Corps  Re- 
giment of  Cavalry.     9s.  Gd. 

Sketches  in  Ireland,  descriptive  of  Inte- 
resting and  hitherto  unnoticed  Districts,  in 
the  North  and  South.     10s.  Gd. 

Five  Years'  Residence  in  Buenos  Ayres, 
during  the  years  1820  to  182r>,  containing 
remarks  on  the  country  and  its  inhabitants, 
and  a  visit  to  Colonia  del  Sacremento.  By 
an  Englishman.     Price  Gs.  boards,  8vo. 
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The  Youth  and  Manhood  of  Cyril 
Tliornton.  In  three  vols-  post  8vo, 
L.1,  lis.  6d. 

History  of  the  Progress  and  Suppres- 
sion of  the  Reformation  in  Italy  in  the 
Sixteenth  Century,  including  a  Sketch  of 
the  History  of  the  Reformation  in  the 
Grisons.  By  Thomas  M*Crie,  D.IX  1 
vol  8vo,  lOs.  6d* 

An  Essay  on  the  Extent  of  Human 
and  Divine  Agency  in  the  production  of 
Saving  Faith.     Foolscap  8vo. 

Cases  decided  in  the  Court  of  Session. 
Vol.  V.  Part  HI.  and  IV.  from  Feb.  3, 
to  March  10,  1827 ;  and  in  the  Court  of 
Xeinds,  from  Dec.  7,  18*25,  to  March  9; 
^  1827.  Also,  in  the  Court  oT  Justiciary, 
from  Dec.  19,  1825,  to  November  20, 
1826.  Reported  by  Patrick  Shaw  and 
Alex.  Dunlop,  jun.   Esqrs.  Advocates. 

Illustrations  of  Zoology,  being  repre- 
sentations of  new,  rare,  or  otherwise  re- 
markable subjects  of  the  Anim;J  King- 
dom, drawn  and  coloured  after  nature, 
with  descriptive  letter  press.  By  James 
Wilson,  F.R.&E.,  Member  of  the  Wer- 
nerian  Natural  History  Society.  No.  I. 
In  royal  4to,  16s. 

The  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Medical 
Science.     No.  VI.  68. 

The  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal.     No.  XCI,  for  AprU  1827.   6s. 

Greek  Extracts,  arranged  under  the 
different  dialects,  with  a  copious  English 
Lexicon,  and  an  index  of  proper  names. 
By  William  Steele,  A.M.  one  of  the  Mas. 
ter»of  the  High  School,  Leitli.  3s.  6d. 
bound. 

Forms  of  Procedure  in  the  Bill  Cham- 
ber, with  a  copious  Appendix ;  contain- 
ing Acts  of  Sederunt,  Tables  of  Fees,  and 
various  Forms  of  Style.    5s. 

The  History  of  Leith,  from  the  earliest 
accounts  to  the  present  period ;  with  a 
Sketch  of  the  Antiquities  of  the  Town. 
By  Alex.  Campbell,    post  8vo,  8s.  6d. 

Illustrations  of  British  Ornithology. 
Part  II.  By  J.  P.  Selby,  Esq.  F.R.S.E., 
&c.  &C.  L.5, 5s. 

The  Edinburgh  Review.  No.  XC.  6s. 

Constable's  Miscellany.  Vols.  V.  VI. 
and  VII.  lOs.  6d. 

Review  of  the  Rev.  Dr  Pye  Smitirs 
Df  fence  of  Dr  Hoffner*s  Preface  to  the 


Bible,  and  of  his  denial  of  the  Divine  Aa- 
tliority  of  part  of  the  Canon,  and  of  the 
full  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
By  Alexander  CarsoD,  A.M.  Minister  of 
the  Gospel,  Ireland.  Is.  6d. 

Poems  and  Songs.  By  George  W. 
Gillespie.  I2mo,  58. 

The  Edinburgh  Geographical  and  His. 
torical  Atlas.     No.  XIX.  2s.  6d. 

A  Popular  and  Professional  Abridge- 
ment  of  the  Public  General  Statutes,  in 
foroe  and  use  relative  to  Scotland ;  coai. 
prending  those  acts  which  are  applicable 
also  to  Great  Briuin,  and  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  From  1789  till  the  dissolution 
of  Pariiament,  1826.  By  William  Fbr. 
syth.  10s. 

The  Apiarian's  Manual ;  containing  sll 
that  is  important  in  the  Natural  History 
of  Bees,  or  useful  in  their  practical  ik- 
nagemeni.  ByT.  M.  Hewetson.  12oio, 
2s.  6d. 

Reports  of  Proceedings  in  the  High 
Court  of  Justiciary.  By  David  Syme, 
Esq^.  Advocate.  Vol.  I.  Pkrt  L  Royil 
8vo.  8s. 

Malte,Brun*8  System  of  Geography. 
Vol.  VI.  Part  L  containing  the  Descrip. 
tion  of  Eastern  Europe.    7s.  6d, 

Select  Views  in  Greece.  By  H.  W. 
Williams,  Esq.  No.  VIII.  Imperial  Svo^ 
128.  Proofs,  royal  4to,  218. 

A  Fourth  Letter  to  R.  W.  Hay,  Esq. 
&c.  &C  Subject — Sierra  Leone  and  Af- 
rica—in reply  to  Mr  Kenneth  Macauky's 
"  Sierra  Leone  Vindicated.**  By  Jamei 
McQueen.    Is. 

Four  Sermons ;  two  on  « Man*s  Ac 
countableness  for  his  Bdief;*'  and  two  or 
♦*  The  Responsibility  of  the  Heathen." 
With  an  Appendix,  containing  Strictures 
on  an  Article  in  the  Westminster  Re- 
view. By  Ralph  Wardlmw,  IXD.  3s.  6i 

Tales  and  Romances  of  the  Author  of 
Waverley,  containmg  <*  StRonan'sWell,'' 
««  RedgaunUet,**  "Tales  of  the  Coms. 
ders,"  and  ••  Woodstock,"  printed  uni- 
formly  with,  and  in  coDtinuation  of  the 
Novels,  Tales,  &c  7  vols.  8vo,  L.4^  4a 

The  Farmer's  Register  and  Monthly 
Magazine  of  News.  No.  IV.  for  April, 
1827.  Is.  ^^ 

Chalmers*  JourniU  of  Useful  Know* 
ledge.     Nos.  IL  HI.  IV.   Is. 
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3d,...  5Bi.  Od.  I   3d,  ...38a.  Od.   |   3d, 33a.  Od.  |  3d 49a.  Ud. 

Average  of  Whtalper  imperial  guarter,  £i,  2u  2d. 
Taetiag,  May 


Quutem  Lraf   .    .    Ot.  Bd.  to    Cli.  Sd. 

N'cv  PouUMS  (14  lb.)  0*.  Od.  u    (>■.  Od. 

Frcah  Butter,  ptr  lb.  Ii.  2d.  u>    Ita.  Od. 

Salt  ditto,  per  cvt  .   90(.  Od.  to      Os.  Od. 
'■        .    .    0».  lOd.  to     It.  Od. 

Ti     .    O*.  Td.  to    Oi.  «d.    , 
HADDINQTO.V — Wag  11, 
Bacle;.         I          Osta.          I         Feuc         [         Beam. 

■n,  ...nw.  mu  I    iit,  ...41a.  Od.      lit,  ...SO^  Od.  |   lit,  ...&la.  6d.  |  lit,  ...B3>.  6d. 

9d,  ...Nil.  Od.      Sd,  ...ita.  Od.      Id,  ...SSa.  Ud.  I   2d,   ...Sla.  Od.  3d,  ...Sla.  Od. 

3d,  ...Ml.  Od.  I   3d,  ...SGa.  Od.  [   3d,  ...33a.  Od.  |   3d, a.  Od.  |  3d,  ...30a.  Od. 

Average  of  tFhtal  £2,  ISf.  ^6.  i-lttlu. 
Average  PrUei  efCcm  lit  Englaad  and  fValet,  from  Ae  Returnt  received  in  the  Week 
ended  May  4. 
Wheu,  5Ti.  IIM.    agler.  iOa.  10iU-O>t^  »<■  tL— Ry^  41 


Beef  (lfi'oi.petlb.)0<.  6d.io  Ob.  9d. 

MuUoD     .    .    ■    .  Oa.  «d.Io   Oa.  Od. 

Veal Os.  Od.lo   Oa.  Od. 

Park 0>.  4d,  to  Oa.  Gd. 

Lonb,  per  qnutor    4*.  6d.  to   8h  Od. 

Tdlov,  per  *!.     .  35».  Od.  to  SOt  Sd. 


Wheml. 


LoniiM,  Com  Exchange,  May.  7 


WlHt,rai,aU— U— I 


ssjJKs: 

E-r^""" 

16  to  IkIeW, 

K^-.- 

TaM>,BBlali.  7  te  II  o^HnGiui,  SOlo 
Miut.  WUu,  .  8  Id  10  0  Hibgnx.  .  ■  **  lo 
Tuiiilia,  bih.    —  to  —  <|—  White  . .  .  fiO  to 


u  61  ff — p.  tencl  —  ou— o 

Pwk,  p.  U. 

tsM    Dt-MCM    .    UDIoflSO 

i»u  ol— hairdo,    sootosio 

u  L.tua|Bacan,  p.  lift. 

in   0  dsboRDOdL  84  a  toW  O 


vd,  p« lul,  CIl,  to 06.  toie    o{Lud,id.p.e.SBO  U— O 

ttTeeklg  Price  »f  Stock;  from  3d  to  24(4  April,  1827- 

17tb.  S4tli. 


3  per  cent,  icduced,— 
3  per  cent.  coa>ola,_ 
St  p..  mt.«««,K_ 

New  4  per  cent,  cdtu 
Indi  a  bonds, 


Exchequer  bilk, 

£ichc(|uerbil]i,am._ 
Conaula  for  tec      , 
Ficach  S  per  cent*.  . 


44u. 
991.  75c 


021  32J3|  8 


48  47p. 
4«  471.. 
-    -    i    , 


4«       47]>. 
ii      Slip. 

B2i    :n 


19  I-l» 
4u4044p. 
43  4Sp. 


70  i* 


Monthfy  Keguier, 


CJ«H 


Course  of  RxclMnge.  Mau  lUft. — Aroiterdam,  12  :  4,  Ditto,  at  sight,  (2  ;  1.  Rot- 
terdam, 12 :  &  Antwerp,  12:  5.  Hamblirgh,  37  (  6.  Altons,  37  :  6.  Pari*  3  daft 
sight,  25  :  55.  Ditto,  25  :  80,  Bourdeauz,  25  :  80.  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  154 : 0. 
Petersburgh,  per  rble.  9^  :  3.  Berlin,  0  :  0.  Vienna,  10: 12.  Trieste,  10  :  13.  Madrid, 
:^3.i.  Codix,  33}.  Bilboa,  34.  Barcelona,  33^.  Seville,  33}.  Gibraltar,  45.  L^hom, 
47|.  Genoa,  26.  Venice,  46.  I^Ialta,  0.  Naples,  37}.  Palermo,  p.  oi.  1 14.  Lis- 
bon,  A\^.  Oporto,  494*  Bio  Janeiro,  37*  Bahia,  42.  Buenot  Ajres,  0.  Dublin,  0, 
fork,  0. 

Prices  of  Gold  and  Silver .,  per  ox. — Foreign  gold,  in  bars,  £3  :  17  :  6d.  per  n. 
New  Doubloons,  £0:0:0.   New  Dollant  4s.  9^    Silver  in  bars,  stand.  Os.  Od. 


PRICES  CURRENT,  Jlfoy  14. 


SUGAR,  Mute. 

B.  P.  Dry  Brown,  .  ewt. 

Mid.  good,  and  fine  mid. 

•Fine  and  very  fine,    .    . 
Rcflncxi  Doub.  Loaves,    . 

l*owdcT  ditto,      • 

Single  ditto, 
•  Small  Lumpt,  •    .    . 

Large  ditto,  ...       . 

Crushed  Lum|M,    .    . 
MOLASSES,  BrlUah,  ewt. 
COFFEB,  Jamaica,,  ewt. 

Ord.  good,  and  fine  ord. 

Mid.  good,  and  fine  mid. 
Dutdi,  Triage  and  rery  ord. 

Ord.  good,  and  fine  ord. 

Mid.  good,   and  fine  mM. 

St  Domuiflo, 

Pimento  (m  Bond,)  »    .    . 

SPIRITS,  Rum,Jam.l60.P 
Brandy,       .       ... 

Gin 

Whiiky,  Grain,    .    .    . 


LEITH. 

^6      to      58 

59  69 

70  74 

lit  114 


8Ji 
84 
fit 
63 
S4 
48 
51 
68 
54 
60 
85 


101 
88 
84 
84 

50 
56 
80 
58 
68 
90 


GLASGOW. 
56  58 

71  76 


94 


97 


0     lid      — 

Si   6d  5s9d 

3    9  4    0 

t  10  3    0 

5    i  5    6 


6 
0 
4 
4 
0 


WINES,  Claret,  p.  138  gaL  — 
Portugal  Iftt  GrowUu,hhd  35 
Sranitth,  White,  r*pc*  ^^ 
Teneriflb,  butt,      » 

Madeira,  pipe,  iS 

LOGWOOD,  Jam.  ton,  £5  10 
Honduras,  ....  5  10 
Campeachy,    .    .  6    0 

FUSTIC,  Jamaiea  .  .  5  10 
Cuba, 9    0 

INDIGO.  Caraooaa  flat,  Ibb  ISis  6 

TIMBER,  Amer.Pine^foot       1    4 

Ditto  Oak, S 

Christiansmd  (dut.paid,)  S 
Honduras  Mahogany,  .  1 
St  Domingo,  ditto,     .    .        S 

TAR,  American,  brU  95 

Archangel, 16 

PITCH,  Foreign,         ewt.        8 

TALLOW,  Rus.  Yd.  Caad.  40   6 

Home  melted — 

HEMP,  Polish  Kbine,  ton,  48 

Petersburgh,  Clean,  .    .  89 

FLAX, 

RigaThiea.&DrH).Rak.  43 

Dutch, -» 

Irish,       .  ^ 

MATS.  Archangel,       .     .  — 

BRISTLES, 

Petersburgh  Firsts,    ewt.  — 

ASHES,  Petcn.  Pearl,  .    .  16 

Montreal,  ditto,     .       .  SO 

Pot,       .       .  ?5 
tUB,    L.S5 


46 
48 
34 

60 
6    0 

5  15 

6  10 
6    0 

10    0 

lis  0 

1  11 

3    0 

«    7 

1  10 

2  9 


41 


85 
W 
80 

ia 

65 


93 
88 
88 


LIVERPOOL. 
54  5M 

60  71 

74  76 


LONDON. 


57 
61 

71 
82 
83 

79 
88 


9|d.  10 

li   lid     3s 


62 
58 
68 
50 
62 
66 
48 
9d. 


—       24s. 

57 
86 
86 
56 
64 
80 
50 


44 
84 


60 
70 
Tf 
86 

87 

81 

84 

109 


60 
65 


fi  lOd   &  3d 
3    4       3    9 
2    3       2    4 


StOd    .ls6d 
SO       3  8 
2   7       2  9 


—       £36 


«7 

7  10 
9    0 


7  10 

8  0  j 
10   0 


40 
41 


0  11 

1  3 

le 

41 


1   1 

1    8 
17 


OIL,  Whale, 

Cod, 

TOBACCO,  Virgin,  fine,  lb. 
Middling, 
Inferior, 
COTTOiVS.  Bowed  Georg; 
£ea  l&lrnd, 

Stained, 
Middling, 
Demerara  and  Berbice 
West  India, 
Pornambuco, 
Maraiiham,     . 


6d 

4 


1*  I 


26 

26  6 
25 
L.25 
23  10 
6 

1» 


26    6 
27 

25  10 


5 


•» 

«-. 

34 

— 

— 

50 

£6  15 

7  0 

£6  5 

7  0 

7  5 

6  10 

7  15 

8  0 

8  10 

6  10 

7  0 

7  15 

10  0 

10  10 

10  10 

10  6 

11  6 

10s  9d 

£50 


96 

HO 

£C  10 

6  15 

8  10 

l&6d 


14    0 
17 

48 

46 


14  6 
17  6 

41 


24 

33 
31 
26 


2i  6 
S3  6 

27 


OOd 
15 
12 
15 

7    f 
37 


£44 


13 
£1  8 
1  6 
1  4 


IsOd 
2  3 
16 

To 

38 


11 

£1  9 

1  7 

1  5 


29  > 

0    5i  0    0 

0    2|  0    3 

0    6  0    7 


0    8^        10 
0    8}    0   9A 
0    9i    0    9} 


Munthly  HmultT. 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


February. 


^  LlftOdt.  Cor.  and  Sub-LL  Trotter,  Lt  by  purdu 

Tice Sir W. Scott, prom.  270ct.l816 

J.  Roche,  Oor.  by  purch.  do. 

2  Dr.Gdi.  Hotp.  Aw.  Home,  3/.D.  Atc-Surg.  vice 

Bell.  S5  F.  18  Jan.  1827 

9  Cor.  and  Rid.-Mast.  Bourke,  to  have 

rank  of  Lt.  do. 

7  Capt.  Chalmer,  M^J.  by  parch,  vice 

Dalyt  prom.  30  Dec.  1826 

Lt.  Dunne,  CapC  by  puich.  do. 

Cor.  AtXinaon,  Lt.  do. 

Z  Dr.        Am-  Surg.  Oro«,  from  66  F.  An.  Surg. 

▼ice  Dawn,  prom.  18  Jan.  1827 

4  r.  Lt  Campbdl,  from  h.  p.  (pay.  diff.  to 

h.  V.  Fund,)  vioe  Cartan,  prom. 
"^  13  Feb. 

i  Capt  Browne,  ftrom  h.  p.  Capt  pay. 

(&£  vice  Galbraith.  27  F.       18  Jan. 
10  hm.  Surg.  M'Munn,  from  h.  p.  94  F. 

Am.  Sun.  do. 

U  ■  nalB,  M.D,  Arom  9  F.  Aat. 

Surg,  vloe  Knott,  6  Dr.  do. 

19  Lt  Jaokioii.  ftom  h.  p.  94  F.  Lt  vice 

Dumfiird,  praan.  13  Feb. 

f7  Capt.  Oalbnlth,  from  3  F.  Cast  vice 

Talbot,  x«t  h.  p.  ree.  dilll      18  Jan. 
91  An.  Surg.  Ayre,  from  83  F.  Am.  Surg. 

▼ice  Sheppaxd,  dead  do. 

M  Hoap.  Am.  Humfrey,  Am.  Suig.  vice 

Crichton,  dead  do. 

99  Cimt  Duroford,  ftom  h.  p.  Paym.  ▼ice 

Biun,  ret  h.  p.  13  Feb. 

40  Elliott,  fhim  h.  p.  Capt  vice  Ryan, 

prom.  18  Jan. 

45  Am.  Surg.  Brown.  M.D.  from  87  P. 

Surg,  vice  Smyth,  h.  p.  do. 

91  Hosp.  As*.  Molyneux,  Am.  Surg,  vice 

Clarke,  prom.  do. 

92  TuUiill,  Af  .D.  Am.  Surg.vioe 

Patenon,  3  F.  do. 

59 FoM,  Am.  Surg,  vice  Slve- 

wright,  11  Dr.  do. 

eo  Capt  Hon,  O.  Upton,  fh>ra  h.  p.  Capt 

(pay.  dift  to  n.  p.  Fund,)  vice  Mac> 
kensie,  prom.  18  Feb. 


66 
7« 
79 
83 


Hoap.   Am.  Linton,    Ass.  Surg,  vice 

CroM,  3  Dr.  18  Jan. 

■  Stratford,  Ass.  Surg,  vice 

Buirell,  Staff  do* 

Am.  Surg.  Baillle,  IT.D.  Arom  92  F. 

Ass.  Surg,  vice  Grant,  10  F.  do. 
llosp.  Ass.  Watson,  Ass.  Surg,  vice 

Ayre,  31  F.  do. 


Ordnance  Department, 

R.  Art      2  Capt  Jndcson,  A4}*  vice  Grantham, 
res.  Adj.  only  1  June  1826 

2d  Lt.  Poole,  m  Lt  vice  Johnson,  ret 
h.p.  1  Feb.  1827 

lied.  Dep.  1st  Ass.  Surg.  Stewart,  Surg,  by  aug- 
mentation 27  Jan. 
2d  Am.  Surg.  Nelson,  Ass.  Surg.      do. 
T.  Colchester,  2d  Ass.  Surg.  do. 

St(^. 
Capt  Worsley,  from  h.  p.  Sub>Insp.  of 

Mil.  in  Ionian  Isles,  vice  Temple, 

prom.  13  Feb  18s7 

Rev.  H.  Parker,  from  h.  p.  Chaplain  to 

the  Forces,  23  Jan. 
N.  R.  DenniSy  from  h.  p.  Chaplain 

to  the  Foraes  do. 

Unaitached. 

'  To  bt  UeuL-Colonei  qfli\pa!niry  by  Purckate, 
Ha^  Daly,  from  7  Dr.  Gds.  30  Dec.  1826 

The  under-mentioned  Qfflccn,  havin^f  Brevet  rank 
superior  to  their  Refrt^-fntalCommitHonSt  have 
accepted  Promotion  upon  hatf^payp  aeeording  fo 
tht  Gaurai  Order  ofiUh  April  lb36. 


To  be  Mtfjon  ttftr^ninh 
Brevet  MiU*  Temple,  from  Sub-In^  of  Mil  la 
Ionian  Isles  13  Feb.  18n 

— — Longden,  from  33  F.  rf»- 

Brevet  Lt-CoL  Mackcnaie,  from  60  F.  ^ 

The  undermentioned  Ueuteneinie,  aeimaJltf  terting 
upon  FuU'Pay  in  Regiments  ef  the  Lime,  vhcu 
Commissions  are  dated  in  or  prevlams  to  the  yesr 
1811,  have  accepted  Promeiion  upon  Ha^tof, 
according  to  the  General  Ordtr  ^thenth  Utf. 
182«. 

To  be  CaptsAnt  ^Inlkninf  ^  pmrebase. 
Lieut  Stewart,  Acorn  38  F.  13  Feb.  I&IT 

Cochrane,  Arom  65  F.  io. 

.*-  Morrison,  from  46  F.  ^ 

— •  Edbxxmds,  from  66  F.  ^ 

— —  Gould,  from  76  F.  do. 

—  Armstrong,  firora  61  F.  do. 

—  Smeraon,  from  95  F.  do. 
— —  Dumford,  from  19  F.  d& 
— -  Cartan,  tram  4  F.  ^ 

Wilaon,  ftom  19  F.  do. 

— »  FItMcrald,  from  5  F*  do. 

>— -  De  Lacy,  ftom  61  F.  4o. 

PUUngtoo,  ftom  61  F.  do. 

Stewart,  from  42  F.  da 

— —  Robertson,  ftom  4S  F»  da 
Hughes,  Acom  48  F.  do. 

Exchawes, 
Major  Madean,  65  F.  ree.  dS:  with  MsiJor  Tbonp- 

son,  h.  p. 
Lieut  Fraser,  58  F.  rec  diC  with  Lieut  Fletcher, 

h.  p. 

Retirement, 
Ltt^oL-Comm.  Bayly,  h.  p.  2  Prov.  Bn.  of  Milit 

Deathsm 

GeneraL 
Cartwright,  CaL  of  1  Dr.  Gda.  London 

OFeblSST 
Lieut.  Generals, 
Ramsey,  R.  Art  Shooter^  Hill  9  Feb.  18S7 

A.  C  Jackson,  late  of  66  F. 

Lieutenant  Colonels. 
Radclyffe,  h.  p.  Major  of  Brie,  to  the  Car.  Lob> 
don  24  FA 

Forrest,  h.  p.  Unatt  Chatham  26  Jan.  1A27 

Captains, 
Ramsay,  6  Dr. 
Hon.  G.  Strangways,  7  Dr. 
Evanson,  5i  F.  17  Dee.  \«6 

Forrest,  h.  p.  Gar.  Cow  Chelsea  9  Feb.  Ibl7 

J.  D.  Hicks,  h.  p.  85  F.  France  8  Jaa. 

Farmer,  h.  p.  7  Dr.  Gds.  Fort  Claranoe      3u  do^ 
Cook,  late  of  94  F.  31  Aug.  18i6 

J.  Mackay,  h.  p.  37  F.  Nova  Scotia  28  Nof. 

Macrae,  k.  p.  York  R.  Mount  Mario,  Edinburgii 

27  0eL 

lAeutewirUtM 

HutdUrn,  R.  Art  Woolwich  1  Feb  1827 

Manning,  h.  p.  21  Dr.  10  Nov.  18X 

Lewis,  h.  p.  83  F.  Cork  11  dok 

Conu<«» 
Joyee,  h.  p.  5  Dr.  O.  26  Jan.  1827 

Vois,  n.  p.  2  Dr.  German  Legion*  ttaaovcr 

29  0ctl8Si 

JSlM^glM* 

Flattery,  h.  p.  95  F.  Banagfaer,  Kta^  Co. 

Dec.  ltS( 
Quarter-Masters, 
Dodd,  20  F.  Poonah;  Eaat  lad.        S3  Sept  \m 
Eves,  h.  p.  25  Dr.  14  Jan.  Itfl 

Trigge,  6  F.  Calahah,  £?Ind.  4  Auc.  inC 

Dunn,  h.  p.  67  F.  Devooport  5  Feb.  U(f7 

Linn,  h.  p.  62  F.  l«ame,  Irdaad        15  Jaxb  ItH 

..^     Dr|».  il#rt«|.  Cbm.  Cr«.  ^ 

PateiUfboQ  9iaB.il!7 


ApfomtmaOi,  AmmNmw,  tft- 
Mwreh. 


i.  Oto,  lua  H4-  b-  p.  Gi  r.  ud  u^ 
OoL  U  hm  th*  Iml  nak  of  lA-Coi. 


"!7K£ 

snh.  Tka 
SB  Dm. 


Ltnib  Dnlck  Cub  Tka  KiKBtr 

MnKlNS 
Coc.  ChKltoii,  Lint,  brpmh.  do. 
ISia.  HJtkBu.  ftoa  *>  F.  Cor.  bf 

LSiL-Oa.  Sir  O.  ABoe,  K.  a  a  Ool. 
ttn  Wr  H.  pn^  1  Dr.CMi. 

Lint.  SlHw,  Opt.  dw  Bafd,  f  Dr. 

Cor.  ud  Rtdli»-H>a»  Lloid,  Coi.  nb 
hli  Otlfln^liBMI«  tB  IMt.      do. 

H«i.  «7i\anf.  Bat.  \i  pnt^  tIco 
l^oUluwood,  UMB.  n  da 

R*rt.  8^  ■!■(■  cHiikD,  Qiu.  MiM. 
1^  AlkinMn.  dsd  1  do. 

Cor.  Hnttor,  fnm  «  Di.  Cor.Tla  Oood- 

Thbl  CtdM  Cnnn,  (Mm  R.  Mil.  ColL 
Cot.  b*  ptiKfa.  TJoe  AtUoHO.  mom. 

Cor.  VitM.  Li«^  br  pnA.  tlet  WaMi, 

(Toil  W.  RoUo,  Coi.  tn  pmcb.  tIco 

Vit*  p™m.'  ^  "^  IJ  do. 

S«|.  Ml].  Kdlf,  giu.  MaL  Tin  H'lid- 

R.  Pmlm.  Cor.  \n  pv^  rtc*  Guiik- 
MRon.piom.  da, 

D.Goidn,  Coi.  Iit  purA.  lia  Elton, 

T.  Uojd,  C«.  by  pm^  Tic*  HaiT. 

LleiiL  RurliA,  from  I  Di.  Capt.  Tic* 

R.  p.  Btrtnr.Car.brpnrdk  tLcf  Hoop- 

p.  Pund)  Tic*  Stnogwii 


Y.  B^Mi^pna.  On.  brpnntkTle*  B«*,      fO 

IT  Cor.SIm*,UnLbrFnA.Tle*Oi*. 

TUhEHB.  ^"^  in*.      M 

a.W^Tr.LKub  IhMMk.  ftdM  h.  n  of       R^k 

I  r.Odc  K.W.I|rilk*r,B«.ndLiMt.bTpuidL 

JjOHlBH        10 


Cut.  Wathi 
Hovktaa, 

,  ...^  .»  »..^^»« 

—~  HoMrook*.  Cut.  *  Mu,      II 

tarn.  HaikhH,   UcbL  b>  ponh.  Tie* 
Bolkt,  prom.  1  rck  lUT      » 


—  HonAjr.Bemnp.Uaot  nd^ 
Jt    Ro^    En.   Tin  MontRanwi^ 

—  Bnm,  la*.  tIc*  Cliantli  diad 


H.  M.  nabrmpt^  ^  bj  fuc^ 
Gaot.  Olat  TaOuM,  ftoH  I 


R.HU.CDI), 


\aau.  Bran.  lUac 

A  R.  CatluDW,  Ina.  br  poiA.  Tin 

Badfud  tte 

IIap.A^at.OT(mNi,AHU.SDn.  d» 
C^  IMUb,  Hi^.  br  puith.  Tka  Afc 

wtII,  prom.  *0  do. 

UoHI.  Chacmda,  CapL  b*  panA.  d« 
bL  Allvimf ,  UauL  bj  pmch.  iht 
Uaat.  Klni^  rnm  h.  p.  R.  AiL  Drt*. 

Pam.  irtai  Aadancn,  im.  to  bw 

h.11.  aa  UniL)  I  do. 

A.  O.  O.  CnnriDd,  ba.  brpunti.  Tlaa 

Lint.  Vaa,  nvmtt.  p.  Tl«a  rttacnU. 
pmn.  nitaM 

Kna.  Shaw,  fnm  <  F.  Kaa.  Tlca  CBWwh 

AMliv  ^la.  HHt  Btij.  Uonbr,  l»^ 

Ak  Bar|.  Ogodiieti,  SiDf.  Ttaa  TiMa, 


ta|u  Cunaht  U.  by  pwdb  riaa : 


ffi- 


Kom.Aalat.'] 
Ma^AHM. 

Denlrv,  ISE 
Utut.Buni, 


Cut.  Tk*  Htad,  d(ad 


13  r.  Lt.  Kdi,  ftnn  CT  P.  U.  Tka  Barictl 
O.  I.  Donflaa  M'Kanrie,  bu.  •!«  Cnt> 
bar  «  FEb.  lilT7 


Ana.  SiiT(.  Votiat,  M.D.  Ina  IR  Dr. 

Tlaa  Jaibaoa,  laL  h.  p.  U  do. 

W.  WhRakcT,  Boi.  by  pdiAaaa  rlaa 

Law,  prom.  8  do. 

F.  Palitfauih,  Xoa.  bf  pimliaai  ilab 

Donlaaa,  pram.  Hdib 

AalaL^iS.  Pknla,  (nn  1  F.  Sub 

TlaSawT.aaHrilad    MOct.l3i 

iiii  I  iTiM  fiiifim.  miri  -111  t I 

hL  h.  p.  b  Fab.  iwf 

Ho^  A^M.  MoAi^  A«W.Sur|.  dai. 
U.  FBMM, lm»F. U. Tlaa N*4a(, 
PHH.  UMtn;, 

luax"- **.»: 

J.  L.  yilSfc  Em.  hf  r<nh«*  (In 


QH.  Hart.  SdJ.  Palms,  Qqa.  MaA 
•ka  Witan,  S~l  »  Hay  IBM 

Rnt.  Tbrmai,  LI.  brDUrcb.  tiaaSnefc- 
Uam,  PTom.  13  H«r.  ISIT 

J.  T.  IIUI,  Bv.  da. 

K.  Bcanch. Cn*.  Tic(  HimbJil  P. 

ikpt.  GiaT.  from  k  p.  H  F.  Capt.  Tk* 

Lnvfdfv,  prnm.  I  Mar. 


•768* 

34  F. 

38 
41 


Appomiments,  Frotnoiions,  6fe- 


CJnnCr 


4tf 
41 
45 

46 


47 


49 
51 

S3 
31 


5.5 
56 
SO 

CO 

fl 


Lt.  StuTpoon,  from  h.  p.  Lt.  vice  Pick- 
ring,  prom.  l^  Mar. 
LL  \  andcieur*  from  h.  |>.  Lt,  vice  Wey- 
UdU,  |irom.  do. 
Ouft.  Most  Scr).  Goold,  Qua.  Ma>t.  nkt 
S<mth4l.  dead                 19  May  18S6 
CapL  C.  L.  bell,  fram  87  F.  Maj.  vice 
Chaiuben,  prom.                   IS  Apr. 
J.  Bayley,  Eiu.  vice  Price,  47  F. 

52  Feb.  1857 

Qua.  Mast.  ScrJ.  Randic,  Qua.  MaaU 

▼ice  Smith,  dead  do. 

Lt.  (Guthrie,  from  h.  p.  Lt.  vice  Ro- 

bertaon,  prom.  *1  Mar. 

Lt  ScoU,  AdI.  viee  Gleditancf.  dead 

1  Dec.  1825 

LL  Lloyd,  fhm  R.  .StaflT  Cw\h,   Lt. 

viee  Grant,  urom.  1  Mar.  1827 

Assist  Surg.  Campbell,  A/.IX  from  30 

F.  Aiaiat  Surg,  vice  Tower,  dead 

15  do. 
Ens.  Zuhlcke,  Lt  vice  Read,  dead 

4  May  1826 
2d  Lt  Edwards,  horn  CeyL  Regt  Lt 
by  purch.  vioe  UuUlebury,  prom. 

15  Feb.  1827 
J.  Campbell.  Ena.  22  do. 

Ena.  Lardner,  LL  tlce  Kyffln.  22  F. 

IS  July  1825 

Robinaan,  Lt  vice  M'Carthy.  dead 

12  Dec. 
— —  Ilewsoo,  Lt  Tice  Douglas,  dead 

3  Jan.  1826 
—  Clarket  Lt.  vice  Frome,  dead 

i  May 
M'NaUy,  Lt  vie*  Millv,  dead 

20  4o. 
Price,  from  41  F.  Lt  vice  Mur* 

ray,  dead  23  do. 

Gent  Cadet  Fyen.  fkom  R.  MiL  Coll. 

Ens.  vice  Lardner  19  Feb.  1S27 

W.  Hope,  Ens.  vice  RoUnaon  20  do. 
W.  Wise,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Clarke 

21  do. 
H.  Hutchinson,  Ens.  vice  Hewson 

1^2  do. 
Lt  DererelU  A4J.  vice  McCarthy,  dead 

12  Dec  1825 
W.  F.  White,  Ena.  by  parch,  vice  M'. 

Nally,  prom.  SO  Mar.  1827 

Ens.  J.  A.  Erskine,  Lt  by  purch.  vice 

Weaton,prom.  1  Feb. 

H.  D.  Roebuek,  Ens.  by  purchase  vice 

Erskine  22  do. 

Lt  White,  ftom  h.  p.  York  Chas.  Lt 

Tice  Hughes,  prom.  15  Mar. 

Lt  Sutton,  flrom  h.  p.  9  F.  Lt  vice 

Burrows,  R.  Afr.  CoL  Corps  15  Feb. 
Ass.  Surg.  Sibbald,  from  R.  Afr.  CoL 

Corps,  Assist  Surg,  vice  Molyneux, 

cancelled  18  Jan. 

Lt  Lloyd,  from  h.  p.  Lt  vice  Impett, 

prom.  13  lOar. 

E.  Bood,  Ent.  by  purch.  viee  Otlebar» 
^ret  8  do. 
Lt  Hill.  Capt  vice  Burnett,  dead 

«_,....  ^  AP''  18*6 

Ens.  Dodd,  Lt  vice  Fnier.  dewl 

5  Jan. 

Lt  Kennedy,  ftom  67  F.  Lt  vice  Hill 

1  Apr. 

F.  J.  Chinery,  Ens.  by  porch,  vice  Bur- 
ton, prom.  li  FeU  1857 

Lt  Lawless,  Capt  v.  Evanson,  dead 

„      w  15  Mar. 

Ens.  Mann,  Lt  do. 

Lt  Cowell,  firom  h.  p.  24  F.  Lt  vice 

Nicholson,  prom.  13  tlo. 

Lt  Mayne,  from  h.  p.  R.  Art.  Lt  vice 

IligXins,  jirom.  do. 

Ei»R.  Marley,  Lt  vice  Coventry-,  dead 

.'>0  Jan.  IKje 
J.  Mocklcr,  Ens.  vice  Marley 

22  Feb.  1827 
Field  M.irshal  His  Royal  Highness  A. 

F.  DMlf  orCainbridge.  K.  G.  J^  ii.C\  /I. 

Col.  ill  Clijef,  vice  His  Roval  IliRh- 

ncsw  the  DuJIre  of  York,  dead  22  Jan. 
IlosP.  Ar.  Ilurffcs,  A«.  Surg.  «  Mar. 
It.  llt'plMtni,  fr.mi  li.  |u   l.t.  viw  i)e 

I.a.'y.  prout.  15  do. 


CI  F. 


6S 


G3 

65 

66 


67 


ff6 


71 
71 

74 
76 
80 

86 


87 


88 


89 


91 
97 

99 


Lt.  Walwyn,  from  h.  p.  Lt  vice  Ann* 

strong,  prom.  15  Msr. 
Jones,  from  h.  pw  Lt  vice  Mie> 

kensic,  prom.  'in. 

Gent  Cvtet  M.  Blair,  ftom  R.  Mil.  CoL 

Ena.  by  purdk.  viee  IXck,  pram. 

SOdn. 
Lt  Anatrutber,  Cadet  by  purch.  ^^n 

Keppel,  praou  do. 

Ens.  Graj-son,  Lt  by  pavdi.  do. 

P.  J.  EUis,  Ena.  dn. 

HoRk.  As.  BresllD*  Aa.  Surg.         8  da 
Lt.  Lane,  fh»m  h.  p.  Lt  vice  Codirase, 

prom.  13  do. 

lit  BuDbury,  from  h.  p.  70  F.  Ll  viee 

M'Carthy,  prom.  da 

— '  Cromptoio,  from  h.  p.  Lt  vice  Ed< 

moods,  prom.  da 

Capt  Poyuu,  M«j.  by  puv^  vice  T«^ 

lor,  ret  28  Apr.  l^to. 

Lt  Warburtoa,  Capt  vice  WetKttr, 

dead  5  Mky 

——  Fyana,  CapC  by  pur.  vice  Po>nU, 

eda 
— —    Bolion«    Adj.    Tice  Warbuitoo, 

prom.  ]5Feb.l»^ 

Ens.  Macphenoo*  Lt.  by  purdi.  «icc 

Smith,  prom.  ISO  Mar.  UH 

O.  Witham,  Eos.  bf  purA.  dn. 

Lt  Sutton,  from  b9  F.  Lt  >ice  Parker. 

prom.  da 

Ens.  Codd,  from  h.  p.  Ens.  vice  Beo- 

nett,  cancelled,  I  Sisr. 

£.  C.  Fownesb  Eds.  by  purch.  rut 

Whyte.  prom.  13  Frtk 

Cnpt.  Maclean.  M^  by  porch,  rw 

Maberly,  96  F.  1  du. 

Lt  Gordon,  fkom  lu  p.  Lt  vice  Aho, 

prom.  r^  UzT. 

Lt    Mootgometle.  ftom   h.  p.  Kitk 

Brig.  Lt  %ice  Gould,  proMU     M  do- 
S.  Lettsom,  En&  by  purai.  viee  l^kr- 

tie.  prom.  €  Mar. 

Lt  Christie,  fVom  h.  p.  Lt  vice  Ju-- 

wards,  prom.  13  Mar. 

Cat)t  RIcnardson,  M^  by  purrh. « ice 

Baird.  ret  8  Fefa. 

Lt  Barrett,  fhm  88  P.  Capt  by  purrb. 

da 
W.  F.  ThaobakL  Ens.  by  poieh.  «kc 

Martyn.  88  F.  15  Msr. 

Maior  Chambera.  ftom  41  F.  Lt  CoL 

▼ice  Shaw,  dc*d  12  April  lifC 

Ens.  Herbert,  Lt  vico  Doyle     5  Hsr. 
-'—  Grierson,  tram  13  P.  I.t.  by  purrh. 

vice  Doyle,  whose  pram,  by  purch. 

has  been  caaeellad  15  FA.  I»f7 

Hosp.  As.  WaUaee,  Af.lX  As.  Surg.ner 

Brown,  45  P.  6  Mar. 

Lt  Fits  Roy,  Copt  by  pvireh.  viee  Bul- 
lock, rst  dvi. 
Ens.  M*CUBtock,  Lt.  by  parch,      da 
G.    De  La  Poer  Beraafoid*  Ens.  by 

purch.  da. 

E.  H.  Hutchiosoo,  Ens.  by  purdi-'nee 

Knox,  prom.  20  da 

Ens.  Knos,  fkom   80   F.   Em.  vice 

ThompsoD,  prom.  15  da 
Martyn,  ftom  86  P.    Ens.   rice 

Onslow,  prom.  27  da 

Lt  Kingston,  fkom  h.  p.  Lt  vice  Set- 
ton.  69  F. 


20  da 
Capt  DowaoD.  ftom  h.  p^  55  F.  Psys. 
vice  Amiersoo.  S5  P.  1  da 

Hosp.  As.  Murray.  As.  Surg,  vice  Wil- 
son, 4  P.  S  FA 
Ens.   Handeoek,  Lt  by  pureh.  «icr 
Cheney,  prom.                        iJ  Msr. 
S.  Man.Hcrpn,  bia.  by  parch.  i^^ 
Lt  Maviie,  Capt.  by  puich.  vice  Bm. 
MaJ.  Mordy.  ret                       1  V(^ 
Ens.  Canney,  Lt.  ^ 
R.  Jeukina.  Kn<-.                              <". 
Rifle  Brig.  M4}.  Gen.  Sir  T.  S.  Berkwith.  K.(  B. 
Colonel  Coramamimt  of  a  Battal*>st 
vice  Lt.  Gen*  Hon.  Str  W.  Stewsrt, 
G.  a  a.  dead                         27  Ju- 
R.  Staff  C.  2d  Lt  Humfrey.  from  R.  Art.  l«  li- 
▼Ice  IJoyd,  45  P.                     1  Ur. 
(:e\U>n  n.  2d  l.t  Powell.  IM  Lt.  b\  purcb.  r's.t 
Kevue,  pKiiti.                          ^kf^ 


id^7-3 


Appointments f  Fr&motions,  J^c. 


;<»9 


i'eyloB  R.  C  H.  lloddy»  Sd  Lt.  by  puich.  UFab. 
Cwt.  loctunn,  ftom.  o.  p.  3d  Ceylon 
Reg.  CbpU  vke  ClraichUl>  pioai. 

8  Mar. 
F.  R.  Nath,  td  LL  by  purch.   Tice 
Powd,  prom.  1  do. 

Cape  C.  Inf.  MaJ.  Cqx«  Xxom  h.  p.  MaJ.  rice  For- 
bes, 89  F.  Sdo. 
Capt.  AitdiifOOt  firom  h.  p.  of  RMt. 
Capt  do. 

Ashe,ftoinh.p.of  HegLCapt.do. 

Em.  iJk'nkae,  IX.  viee  Haniioii,  dead 

do. 

Boyd,  flrom  h.  p.  Ens.  vice  Mac- 

naman*  eupenaded  7  do. 

Lt  Guy,  ft«n  h.  p.  Ens.  8  do. 

T.  Doitavan,  Ens.  vice  Lavoine,  pom. 

R.  Afir.  CoL  LL  Borrows,  Aom  49  F.  Lt.  Tice  MiU 
ler,  reL  h.  p.  9  F.  8  Feb. 

MoUan»  Capt.  vice  Kelly,  dead 

13  Mar. 

Ens.  Waring,  Lt.  do. 

VoL  J.  Fonyth,  Ens.  viee  Percival, 

dead  do. 

—  W.  Shaw,  Ens.  vice  Waring     do. 

Hoep.  As.  Molyneux,  As.  Surg.  Tioe 

Sibbald,  51  F.  18  Jan. 

R.  Malta  F.  Acting  as  Surg.Montanaro,  As.  Snrg. 

1  Mar. 
HOSPITAL  STAFF. 

Staff  Surg.  BroadfooC,  De^^  Insp.  of 

Hospitals  S5  Dee.  18S6. 

DIsp.  of  Medicines,  Titterton,  Apothe- 

Gary  to  the  Foroee  1  Mar.  1827. 

Staff  Surg.  Maeiand,  finm  h.  p.  Surg. 

to  Forces  15  da 

T9b€  HontiUU  AMriitantt  to  the  Poras. 

A.  Imlay  25  Jan. 

A.  West,  Af.D.  dob 

J.  Shieis,  M,D,  do. 

E.  O.  Lloyd  do. 

J.  Afchibakl  19  do. 

R.  H.  A.  Hunter  do. 

H.  N.  Holdcn  1  Feb. 

D.  J.  Magrath,  W.IX  do- 

J.  Brooks  do. 

J.  cyBrien  do. 

A.  Muir:  8  do. 

R.  M.  Robertson,  vice  Home,  S  Dr. 
Gds.  13  do. 

J.  Lainc,  vice  Molyneux,  51  F.  15  do. 
R.  W.  Scott,  ▼.  TuthiU,  6S  F.  do. 

H.  F.  Gisborne,  Tice  Foss,  59  F.  fO  do. 
A.  CampbeU,  vice  Linton,  66  F.  S7  do. 
M.  Nugent,  vice  Stiatford,  7S  F.  1  Mar. 
R.  Maeara,  Tice  Watson,  83  F.  8  do. 
GARRISONS. 

Lt.  CoL  Defabieg,  on  h.  p.  5  Gar.  Bn. 
Fort  M^.  or  Dartmouth,  vice  Lr. 
CoL  Belford,  15  Feb.  18S7. 

Lt.  Gen.  Sir  W.  Inglis,  ILCB.  LL  Got. 
of  Charles  Fort,  Klasale,  vice  LL 
rol.  Browne,  dead  8  Mar. 

Sfnf. 

Brev.  MiU<  Gumwood,  of  19  F.  Dep.  A4).  Gen. 
to  Forces  serving  in  Windward  Md  Leeward 
Islands,  <with  the  rank  of  LL  CoL  in  the  Army) 
vice  Berkeley,  res.  15  March,  1837 

Commissariat, 
Dep.  A«.  Com.  Gen.  Price,  As.  Com.  Gen.  9  Fd>. 

Ordnance  Department. 

Royal  ArL  Maj.  Gen.  Smith,  Col.  Comm.  vice 
Ramsay,  drad  10  Feb. 

Mof.  Gen.  Shrapncll,  do.  vice  Sfr  E.  Hownrth, 
oead  6  March 

5d  LL  O'Brien,  1st  LL  virc  Hutching,  dead  S  FA. 

1st  LL  Wyatt,  2d  CapL  vice  Dewdl,  rcL  h.  p. 

1  March 

Sd  LL  Mudge,  Ist  Lt.  vice  Wyatt  «la. 

VeL  Surg.  O'Connor,  from  h.  p.  VcL  Surg. 

IS  Dec  1826 

Sd  LieuL  Gossit,  l^it  Lt.  vice  Ward,  dead 

2  March.  1897 

1st  LL  HiU,  td  CapL  vice  CuUtt,  reL  h.  p.  15  do. 

24  LL  Beauchamp,  In  Lt.  vice  Hill  do. 

Royal  Eng.  Maj.  Oen.  Dirkemt,  CnL  Comm.  vice 
Twifs.  dead  15  March 

Vol.  XXI. 


MiO*  GcR.  De  Butts,  dOi  vice  Johnston,  dead      v 

SO  do. 

Unaitacktd, 

To  b9  Uemt.  Colonel  qf  Imfantry  by  Purehatt.   . 
BL  LL  CoL  Anwyl,  fh>m  i  F.  SO  March 

To  he  Miffore  tflmfautrjf  hy  ^rekaee. 

CapL  Hon.  G.  T.  Keppd,  fhxn  6S  F.    80  Maich 

Hon.  A.  F.  Southwell,  ftom  IS  F.         do. 

J.  H.  Elliot,  from  40  F.  do. 

To  be  Captaine  qflnjkntry  by  Purchaee. 

LL  GranL  from  3  F.  6  Manh 

LL  Sucklinc,  from  SS  F.  13  Mateh 

Eyre,  irom  6  F.  20  do. 

Smith,  fhmi  68  F.  da 

— —  Vyner,  ftom  1  Life  Gds.  do. 

Hon.  F.  Howard,  from  13  F.  do. 

Cheney,  ftom  97  F.  dow 

To  be  Lieutenant*  of  It^fiintry  by 
Enii  Christie,  Arom  80  F. 
— ^  Grove,  from  S5  F. 
— —  Hawthorn,  from  S9  F. 
Ens.  Dowglass.  trom  16  F. 
— —  Stanton,  ftom  S5  F. 
— —  Vereker,  fh>m  91  F. 
—  Onslow,  trom  88  F. 
8d  Lt.  Williams,  ftom  Rifle  Brig. 
— »—  Cromer,  flrom  60  F. 


6M«wll 
IS  do. 
do. 
6do. 
97dob 
do. 
do. 
do. 
dok 


To  be  Ensigns  by  pvrehate. 
W.  Bromley,  vice  Turner,  aanc 
Hon.  D.  H.  Murray  SO  Maitli 

The  nnder^meniionedCtffieen,  having  Bmetrtmk 
superior  to  their  Regimental  Commisskmi,  have 
mnepttd  Promotion  itpon  hatf-penf^meeordingto 
the  General  Order  t^KthAprUl^lR. 

To  be  Lieutenant  Cohnels  qf  Ii^fkmiry* 

Bt.  Lt.  CoL  Hon.  J.  Finch,  from  38  F. 

13Det.l8Si 

To  be  Mqfon  of  liffiiniry,  *    -^ 

BL  MiO*  Logic,  from  97  F.  80  March*  UXT- 

BL  Mai.  AntlU,  from  CeyL  fUg.  dd. 

GUland,  from  1  W.  L  R.  da 

Loring,  firam  76  F.  da 


The  undermentioned  Lieutenants,  aetuaiy 
ving  uoon  ¥uU  Pay  in  Regiments  qf  the  Line» 
vffiose  Commissions  are  dated  in  or  nrevkms  to 
the  year  1811,  have  aeeepied  the  Vnattachedl 
RarJ:  qf  Captains  upon  Half  Pay,  according  fa 
the  General  Order  qfthe  VJth  Dee.  lasL 

To  be  Captains  qftnfantry. 


LL  Higgins,  from  56  F. 

Impett,  from  53  F. 

Mwards.  from  80  F. 

Robertson,  from  33  F. 

Nicholson,  from  65  F. 

Forman,  from  8  F. 

Wcyland,  from  34  F. 

PicKing,  ftom  34  F. 

M'FarUnc.  ftom  34  F. 

— —  Alves,  from  74  F. 

—  M'Kenzie,  from  61  F. 

MTberson,  flrom  35  F. 

M'Carthy,  flrom  66  F. 

DonneUan,  from  88  F. 

Smith,  from  8  F. 

Kean,  from  85  F. 

Miller,  firom  85  F. 

M«Leod,  from  X6  F. 

Daly,  from  47  F. 

—  Evans,  from  GO  F. 

Palmer,  from  77  F. 

Nokes,  fkom  24  F. 

Parker,  fkom  69  F. 

Robson,  firom  86  F. 

Irwin,  from  45  F. 


6  March  18f7 


da 
da 
da 

13  da 
da 
da 
da 
da 
do. 
da 
da 
da 
da 
do. 
do. 
do. 

soda 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

f7do. 
do 


Exchanffes. 

Bt.  CoL  Waters,  Colds.  Gds.  with  LL  CoL  Salwey. 

h.  p. 
BL  LL  CoL  Dor\-Jlle,  1  Dr.  rec  difll  with  Uajoir 

Marten,  h.  p. 
Mi^  Adair,  iS  F.  rec.  diff.  with  MiOor  O'Grady, 

Ma)or'onslow,  88  F.  with  Mi^  Hailed,  88  P. 
Major  Wemyas,  8  Dn.  rec.  diff.  with  Mi^or  Wynd- 

hiam,  li«p. 
Maior  Merlay,  3  V    with  Ma)or  Cameron,  h.  p. 

3b  V. 


J7i  AjjpoiiOmniU,  Pfwmation;  i^. 

CutBtBpUUncto.Bt  P.ng.dUCCiTit.TlMi«ld,      OmdUn  S  Dr.  Oft. 

CnL  RoMrwn,  1 1 

OucfchuirUrr,  10  F.  ne.  dHT.  irlth  Opt.  Lock*, 

C««f  rilkfuer,  »  F.  He.  dW.  wtth  C«Ft  »«- 

Cm*t.  Bildvin,  SO  F.  ns,  AC  *llh  Capt.  roOcU, 

CipJcodTnit,  SI  F.  »c  mC  vith Cipl.  Bnkily, 

CnJetHtR,  6»F.  m.  diff.  »ilh  C»pl.  Klctnl, 

Cni.  Hut.  10  F.  RC.  die  wlA  Cart.  Bnuelnll, 

ri»c  biirie.  1!  F.  nc.  dIE  wlih  Clpt.  (rrfFil), 

k-p. 
CitM.  GreeliKl,  17  Un  n«- oMC  wHh.  Capt.  Liw- 

Ctft.  PliKknrr,  >  F.  iw.  diff  wllh  CipL  Ch  imp- 

Unl.  H«U.  W  K.  m.  dtit  wllh  Lieut  HwdoD.  ■  (l,,rf.i«. 

Wmt.  ■  J-U,  J«  F.  t«,  die  wtrl.  UeuL  Trollop.,      J^Jj,'*  f^  f^ 

Ufit^Kno..  15  F.  -ilh  Lkot  Btoolie,  h.  p.  nlSi'^'c'elto^HS'" 

Ujul-^Wilkn,  as  F.  wUh  Lieut.  Whiulin,  h.  p.      ^^||^_  ^  ^^  ^  (^p,_  on  *.  a 

Lteut.  Butler,  9T  F.  wtth  M-Donough,  h.  p.  15  F.  ,  ..„„  v  „  a.  p 

tlniL  Liium.  Ji  P.  with  Hoi.ter,  K.  p.  ifr.  I-"W«.  i.  p.  «  F- 

UnL  Cdi.  W  F.  itc.  dUt  with  Utuc  Buns,  U. 

h,  p.  HayiDHi,  S)  F.  DiHpon 

LlMt.  WitaCn,  4  Dr.  G^  with  Lint.  Chawim,  '.  CampMI,  ta  F.  Chhi 

«l  r.  ^fa,  Fruer.  16  F.  CiDU 

Lliut.  Uoon,  i  F.  Willi  LWut  CbUtntca,  h.  p.  Mtimr-  *T  **■  Fon-WiU^ 

Unit.  Dodd,  W  F.  wHb  U«c  BajBull,  1 

LienL  Mu^uBta,  B8  F.  wMh  Lint  DitIi,  I 

urn.  'j^llni,  I  W.  I.  R.  wtth  Lint.  WlUii 

IMg^  HudmtH,  SI  r.  wUh  Endfi  ThacnF 

Aff^fTMf lOM  and  Retirtmenlt. 


t,  Ctuiln  Foil.  Kis. 


TrIeblnnpolF 
>Ylaii  Ri(t.  OetaBtm    I 


1% 


TnloT.  ei  T. 
■Mtii,  M  F. 
Napln,  h.  p^  Royal  Ait. 
Blklnflo-  "■  -  "—• • 


(,  h.  p.  l.a  F. 


Mar". 


PORBtellOt  Edinti^. 

lev. 

luon  tfi  Auf. 

F.  Q^dTOoDd  Hopa  C  IVt. 


FiKC.  3.^  P.  Bubadoa  T;  Jan.  IST7 

CiwiliMrial  DtBOtaHA 
At.  Com.  Ocn.  GwliBK.  Si  JokiiX  Nxr  Bras*. 


WiUlamt,  b.  p.  IL  W^c  Tnin 


■SB 


Birtks. 


in 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS 
it  18S&  At  Nftplei,*  Mn  Wm.  Scott,  of  a 

At  CopUpo,  Chili,  Mn  Charles  S.  Lun- 
,aoB. 

1.  At  TrichinopoU,  the  Lady  of  CapUia 
I,  of  a  daughter. 

i.  At  Sidney,   New  South  Walet,  Un 
iiyrie,  of  a  son. 

.  At  Quilloa,  Eait  Indiei,  the  Lady  of 
'Uliain  Hope  Smith,  of  a  daughter. 
At  Barraekpore,  the  Lady  ofi^aptain  O. 
1,  Hon.  £a»t  litdia  Couiyany'a  aavioe, 

iidncy.  the  Lady  of  Licut.-Gcn.  Darling, 

r  of  Ne«r  South  Wa  cs.  of  a  ftoa. 

3alcutu.  Mn  Capt.  Tuylor,  uf  a  ion. 

At  Madras,  the  Lady  ui  Henry  S.Graeme, 

son. 

1.  1SS7.  At  MalU,  the  Lady  of  H«clor 

■q.  supenntiaidaut  of  quarantine,  of  a 

• 

The  Lady  of  James  Home,  Esq.  of 

K  of  a  BOO. 

StotM  Castle,  the  Lady  of  Sir  WUlUm 
CliottfOfStobsand  WelJs,  Bart.ufasoo 

Gamkirk,  the  Lady  of  Mark  Sprot,  Esq. 
[hter. 

Patersim,  47,  Albany  Street,  of  a  son. 
kirhousc.  Mrs  Somerville,  of  a  daughter, 
ialtonhali.  Lady  Charlotte  FleCeher,  of  a 
idr. 
I,  Gloucester  Place,  Mrs  John  Tait,  oft 

s 

Montagu  Street,  Mrs  William  Dawson 
,  of  a  son. 

Lees  BcrwickHhire,  the  Lady  of  John  M. 
if  Esq.  of  a  son. 

LinUiUl,  the  Lady  of  William  Curii^ 

son. 
Kirkaldy,  Mrs  Stark,  of  a  daughter. 

Mausfleld  Place,  Edinburgh,  the  wi£r  of 

Reid,  Esq.  of  u  daughter. 

Burrowmuirhead,  toe  Lady  of  Captain 
d  Fnllarton,  of  a  son. 
s  Tayktr,    Claremont   Crescent,    of  • 

the  Manse  of  Ncwhattle,  Mrs  Thomson, 


rs  Mylne,  of  Mvlnefleld,  of  a  son. 
Dunnikeir,  Lady  Oswald,  of  a  dau^iter. 
No.  i,  Heriot  How,  tlie  Lady  of  J.  II. 
,  Esq.  of  Gksnmore,  of  a  sou. 
i  16.  Warriston  Crescent,  Mrs  Colonel 
1,  of  a  son. 
le  Lady  of  George  Swaby,  Esq.  of  » 

StewartfieU.  Mrs  Veitch.  of  a  son. 

18,  Pilrig  Street,  Mrs  Wright,  of  a  son. 

sMonteiih,  No.  46,  Melville  Street,  of  a 

r. 

Ma  house,  in  Albyn  Place,  the  Lady  of 

;hibeld  Campbell,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

;  Dumfries,  the  Ladv  of  Dr  Clark,  Physi- 

he  forces,  of  a  daujshter. 

Hillfoor,  the  Lady  of  Captain  Robert 
tn,  of  a  daughter. 

:  Leith,  Mrs  S.  Bcveridgc,  of  a  son. 
t  Ardersicr,  Mrs  C<4onel  Macpherson,  of 

t  Rose  Park,  Mrs  Dunbar,  of  a  daughter. 
Alloa,  Mrs  Gray,  of  a  daughter. 
London,  the  Marchiuncss  of  Exeter,  of  a 

t  Kilgraston  House,  Mrs  Francis  Grant, 

■•  Warren  Hastings  Sands,  of  a  daughter, 
Invermorriston,  Mi  s  Grant,  of  Glenmo- 

id  Moy,  of  a  daughter. 

Edinburgh,  Mis  Patrick  Rose,  of  adaugb- 

I  1.  At  Edinburgh*  the  Lady  of  Darid 
«  Esq.  youi^tf  of  Hartree^  Mvocate,  of 
ler. 


S.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Crawfurd  of  Cartsbum* 
of  a  daughter. 
3.  Mrs  W.  Hunt.  Leopold  Place,  of  a  son. 

5.  At  .:i,  Great  King  Street,  the  Lady  of  Tbo* 
mas  Stirling  Edmondstoune,  Esq.  of  a  dauiihter. 

—  At  Kirkaldy,  Mrs  bpears,  jun.  of  a  daugli* 
tcr. 

6.  At  Baxter  Place,  Mrs  Barber,  of  a  daughter. 

7.  Mrs  T.  R.  Robertson,  13,  Brown  Square,  of 
a  son. 

9.  At  No.  1,  Dimdas  Street,  Mrs  Smith,  Kll. 
maroock  Manse,  oi'  a  son. 

—  At  Camden  Hill,  the  Hon.  Lady  ColviU^ 
of  a  son. 

lu.  In  Upper  Wimp<de  Street,  London,  the  la- 
dy of  F.  H.  Mitchell,  Esq.  of  a  daugihter. 

—  The  Lady  of  B«  Montgomery,  Esq,  of  a 
daughter. 

l.>.  At  Park  Place.  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of 
John  Cantpbell,  Tsq.  &LP.  of  a  hoii. 

15.  At  Gayfield  Square,  Mrs  Charles  Tawse,  of 
a  dauchter. 

—  At  Musselburgh,  the  wife  of  Majoc  Dud- 
geon, late  A8th  regiment,  of  a  daughter. 

17.  At  Alder.um,  Mra  Norman  Pii^gle,  of  a 
daughter. 

—  At  Dalkeith,  the  Lady  of  Willian  Monli»- 
merie,  Esq.  of  Annick  Loiue,  of  a  son. 

1!^  At  Dunbar  Manae,  Mrs  Jaflkay,  of  a  dangli- 
ter. 

^  At  No.  8,  Elder  Street,  Edinburgh,  Mn  8. 
Laurie,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  115,  Prmce's  Street,  Mrs  Gibion.  of  « 


—  At  Minto  Street,  Newington,  MnGoidonof 
Evic,  of  a  daughter. 

tl,  AtWoodslee,  tlie  Udy  ofG.  Scott  Sltt«t, 
Esq.  of  Lauriston,  of  a  son. 

—  At  the  Academy,  MusseUwr^  on  the  Slit 
inst.  Mrs  Robertson,  of  a  son. 

2i.  At  Kentiih  Town,  near  Londoiv  MrBS.R. 
Block,  of  a  son. 

'25,  At  S3,  Moray  Place.  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Fotli- 
ringham  Sciyrosouie  of  Tealing,  of  a  daughter. 

—  At  Keith  Hall,  the  Countess  of  Kiacomi  at 
a  still-boin  Bcm. 

28.  At  No.  11,  Pitt  Street,  Mrs  Dalrympls^  vf 
a  daughter. 

—  At  Minto,  the  Countess  of  MintOk  of  a 
daughter. 

^  At  1 1,  Duke  Street,  Mrs  Hardy,  of  a  i 

—  At  Shicldhill,  Mrs  Chancellor,  of  a  soi 

29.  At  PortobeUo.  Mrs  M.  Stcnhouse,  of  ai 
.)a  At  63,  Great  King  Street,  Mrs  Patiadt  Syroe, 

of  a  daughter. 
31.  At  Chesterhill,  Mrs  Adam  Thomson,  of  a 


April  1.  At  No.  60,  Nioobon  Street,  Mn  M'- 
Huichen,  of  a  daughter. 

2.  At  Clyde  Street,  Mn  William  M.  Battaftita. 
of  a  son. 

4.  At  Valleyfield,  Mn  Cowan,  of  a  danghtar. 

—  At  CamiMall  Park,  the  Lady  of  Sir  Joseph 
Radcliffe,  Baiu  of  a  daughter. 

>-  The  Lady  of  Uie  Rev.  Charles  Lane,  of  a 
daughter. 

5.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  Sir  Jamas  MiOir 
Riddell,  Baru  of  a  daughter. 

—  In  Portland  Place,  London,  Lady  Mary 
Rom,  of  a  son. 

7.  At  Lmkfiekl,  the  Lady  of  William  Aitchisoa, 
Esq.  Junior,  of  a  son. 

8.  In  Melville  Street,  the  Lady  of  James  S.  Las- 
lie,  Esq.  of  a  daughter. 

li.  At  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  the  late  CoIohI 
James  Maitland,  8ith  regiment,  of  aaon. 

—  Mn  Richard  Mackemie,  of  twin  daughten. 
The  infants  only  surrlved  a  few  boun. 

—  At  Glasgow,  the  Lady  of  Lieut.<<k4.  Hasti«gi 
of  ason. 

13.  At  Dalintober,  near  Campballown,  Mn  Gol- 
Inraith,  Madirehaniah,  ofason. 

—  At  UrthaUan,  Mn  t.iunisrtiini»  of  a  sna. 
li.  At  Windiwalli,  the  ----- 

W«lk«,R.N.ofaia» 


ipbeil,  Ei4|.  Df  OrmttUlv. 


Qrmigt  Lawdrr,  Evq,  InvrrMUl  ttsBA 


Kiuu,  iluighirr  of  &  CnrhnBC  of  CilmitM.  of  U»  mlnlitrn  of  thF  Ctwprl  of  Em,  NiKIII 

Mr.  1.  At  Klngiton,  Jinuiis,  IhB  Heir.  Mr  Mon  SCicM.  la  Chriitinii  Vjtt,  abet  of  the  I 

Wonlle,  A.U.  ariheScoUlttiKLik.nilliTyAiin.  Jidin  M-Klnnon  CsBpbcll,£^.  of  o^l^ult, 

ilaii^iurarjuna  HcndrnoD,  Eu.of  Sphiufltiil,  nlUilie. 

itiilliinhin.  9.  Ai  EdlBburgh,  VcWUliMn  HutMilbrf. 

Jm.  15.  18R.  At  DaiCiir,  Pnndi  UanhiU,  Eliubetti,  cldnC  daugbUT  of  Iht  '  '    " 

Eu.nini:huit.laAnDi,eli'— -■— ■- '•-■-■       i^-" 

31.  At  TmUhiwhuiEh, 

Hawick,  to  rhrWlwTaan,    

Kw.  of  TudjOwwhiiiGh.  i^  At  St  Hini  PImi*,  Stackbhdii,  Iba  Rf. 

'     to.  0.  At  Londnii.  Uii  Hit.  Jovph  Wolir,  Jobo  {hum,  orlHlTUInKin«iT^c9u«l,Eii» 

Hbuoouf  la  the  Jc«,  lu  the  Lidi  linnglDiii  burgh,  id  RUulirth,  Mm  diuahtcr  of  Ai  ku 

"  ry  Wifpirie,  (OuRb  dui^hln  dT  the  liic  wid      Her.  ARhlbaM  B 

I  dtl  RoHiU  O 


_.  , _ iwh.  Robrrt  Johmon.  E^-Lia- 

TmUhiwhuiEh,  Juim  Dkluoii,  Etq.      dcm,  to  t:cnini,  ridnldmchtnof  thelUt  HiJir 


Eu.  of  Moirctli. 

3>.AlKilinbuiih,. 
Cupu  nft.  lo  NirT,        ^ „ w....^ 

.     -- At  IJ.  OayAdd  Sqiun,  charln  Bnnm,  Eu. 
mldoi  Malm,  BnwirkitiiiT,  in  l..ibethb  iUu(h- 


ttq.  of  Kirkmfcbul,  to  Phnb*  d>  Couity.  ■mid 
daiiKhtH  of  Chicla  Johnilon,  OkurCowhlll. 

M.  At  TiThUL,  CipUlB  Alnandcr  Mairlcod, 
Gilt  RcginHBI,  lo  Agns  Uumwi,  eM«t  diiuta. 
KT  of  Ifi  Aadm  KeBj,  phyik-iin,  Itrtli. 

mon,  H.  m  to'Etiabdh  Miiiwll.  tMcst  dwieli- 

''-^„'^^'^''  ""^  '"*«•  df  Ihu  VittAdiili-      AM,'diii;gbM~afH7Ro(;;^rnniy. 
.IT  *?;'?■  i?*'?- „    „.     t,      ..        ,.     „  —  "o"""  BiUliur,  Kb|.  or  iturhaW.  n 


AIIhi,  diuurhtc 
uTLiukflclir. 


UaJ.'2  Marruiget~IJeiUk».  IT  J 

MOod,  WUllui  MHlnaiS.  H-D-  »  CuoILm,      Connny'i  ihlp  Muqixtn.  Ur  IXvid  Unii.  ui 
■gghui  cf  Uw  lUa  Jotm  UgodcbUd,  Eiq.  ot  Pil-      gf .  the  iitr  Mr  Jetau  (icMii,  •hi|uiiHIR,  Idtr- 


k^ts  i<  the  lUa  Jotm  UgodcbUd,  Eiq.  of 

md,      ~^^*At'Kaln,  In  Ihi  PiMide 

ioof'ifi*' 


DnunniQiid,         _  At'Kaln,  In  Ihi  PiMidnHir  of  Bcutay, 
of  t)i«  Uu  Hi      RobCTt  AndRBn,  Eh}.  of  Ihc  Eul  Ind'-  "— 
paai^  CEvU  Shtkc,  vemwHt  ho  of 
in-Gluga>,  John      mwl  Andenon,  Eii|.  of  Uoiiduib 


Itmlull ,  U.  n.  lo  Hugiint  llenTteui,  yoasaat  g.  At  Poonifi, 

duuhm  »( tho  Imtv  Di  UaimlchuL  tb*  l»h  rniinnt  o(  Baraliiir  NiU«r  liUHniyp 

li;  At  EdiDtiunii.  Bobnt  Dcidna,  Gto.  U<e  ign  of  ttaa  &tc  Cluiln  SInnil,  bq.  cuminudcr 

In  the  nmvn]  uTTln  o(  Ihc  Hon.  Eut  'Q^*  ,^^'  of^  Hop.  Uampm^'i  Mfi  Alilrr  liullh 

10.  «uouiu<:k'Ho™*Rol)Hl'sMii»rt,  Eiq.oT  ABdmon,  iiq.  A^™'''"  *" 

SInurlhAll,  lo  Mn  llcLim  Dunlop-  8.  At  TrtehinhaulVf  LleuL  WlUiam  SlmiiAiMi 

—  At  Knmltigt  Place.  IMIb.lti  liooTfa  no-  iiKlnlijr,  '.'Mh  Htglnnt  Kitlve  larintrv.  Hi- 

En,  Kllciimiuhiir  BUIu.    la  Agwa,  jouoieu  diuEHibllriimnt,  joiintHlnoaar  jDbaUKln- 
iuhtRartltclilrThainuWniU.Eiq-Klikildy.  In,  E^nnduut,  tdmbuHh. 
vT.  At  W.  Grfnt  Kins  SuoH,  John  Brace.  Eaq.  ii,,„  At  Tunpico,  una  oTlhe  SUM  of  Mn- 
btoofllwIilandotCrcniidi,  toUiuluticUiPa.  )»,  Conunodore  CtavlHTIuulow  Smllh,  of  tlic 


_  At  LlangaUcn,  Noitb  Wilei,  Thotau  H.  ■Krice,  (coimiiMding  the  Hilniui,  UBduiaUd 

OiWth.  En.  of  Wmlum,  in  the  county  of  Den-  die.^  ud  nephew  to  Sir  Sidoey  Smith, 

kbihi  to  AnneHB[THDbc«iiiia,eldfUdiu(hteraf  lo.  At  SI  ftlenburgh,  Hi  John  ClnT,  tillo* 

'S  lite  CipUm  Thamu  HobeiuoD,  of  IheEin  ehuidler.  lAei i reildence of  (oity'tvo ■••n an 

India  Comiiuy'i  Scrilce.  ■  half,  ■  nativi  of  DuildiBntoa,  near  EJinbufl 

19.  At  the  Uanu  of  MuyUrk,  Klnendlne-  i^  At  Sidoaj,  litw  Kouth  WaUa,  Un  Uuni 

duie,  the  Rer.  Almnder  Whjrte,  Vettenalm,  lo  bell,  Lodimit. 

Jane  Faniubar,  anlf  diu^ter  d  the  Rer.  Juus  ij.  on  tmard  the  Jara,  al  Aujier  Roada,  t 

aband,  llaryklili.                               ^.     „  Jamei  Shiidr,  jhh.  Leitta. 

n.  At  KtitMon,  John BeU of  Danabie, Eaq. la  ii.  AtCawnpore,  PiClaiktAbel,  PhyitdBi 

Jin  Hatchlaon  of  Kirtletor --•  ■=—•■■"-"    -''•      -'- '- ' ■ 

sa; 


SouthflcU,  (ally      ^^  Coifmor-llfnenl, 
I  NiTtn,  Eaq.  of         d^c.  'J.  M  A(ualia  Vile,  -St  Maiy'i,  Junaka. 


"  -  Ai  Leilh,  J.  B.  Stan,  brewer,  Leith,  to  Mar- 
■t,  ridot  iLiufhtR  of  Riehud  E<.tni(ill,  Eiq. 


_._.,  CaptBln  Chiilea  Jamei  ^  uu  4ih  IteginwDi  of  Madna  Cavalry. 

,~,^ Royal  jJa»i,  to  Hta,  third         ai.  At  Bueuoi  Ayrea.  J.  H.  Malr,  U.  a  lata 

^Silet  of  JOMnli  Wood,  E«l.  of  SI  >Ilduel>.  ^f  Ayr. 

Tnicr,  and  Uanadoo  Park,  l>e»o«i._    .  Jan.  19.  IBTZ-  At  Quannferry,  Mn  JanK  Sln- 

"      '  .»yg°ff.?^',"*?..!!fcS^S?'  el^.  irtft  of  Ml  AtaHiuln  IMUock,  iDcrehant 
'"l-'^'HfMtPH!'''  .         ^a'AlDouilB.Liaul-CHiU.ioDof  Ibala 

Villlam.Tnllb,.  Rojal  Thoma.  MuiTEu.  olBlalr. 


IhelSthHeRii ---. 

late  of  Cralgoure,  ArjrlUhli 

30.  At  Cuddaiiah,  llaley, 
i:aii.  of  Uunniuilm. 

&pl.ii.    AISull 
rinnlng,  md  of  Mr 


U  FilbMe,  Uuuriuhirt,  Alcundir  Aiikau, 
_._.  MinlWiic.  IMnTrirHhin. 
_  At  KiikiUy.   JahwiiB  Gibnn   aatdnn, 
-    It  in 


..l.!«),(»S,  whidhf  hu  dlTiJcd  iHBit  hii  ,r 
>hcwi  ml  nivm,  ftpd  Ibf^r  ilnntidarLii  {linjia 
Klv  innumbnO  The  probau  duir amuiuitid  ft 


duighlCTiif  tlttlUaNrJiiiAHUiinloeT,  iiwthe-  14.  Al  AntlnuSlnct.EdiiitnTch.JslaFiML 

Bin,  H>  (Swn?  SiRR.  KdlBbuniti'  Evi-IJirrnnrtwH,  Edliitiuijih. 

I.  At  KiUnlMTitti.  Mm  Matr  Kilgir.  diUEhui  I'l.  Al  Anlim|dc  Cutic,  Itw  infaat  dnctiuT 


alllwlil 


,  e.lgi.. . , .  „„ 

F>q.  (if  KcTumk.  oTUw  llilht  Hon.  l^urd  Juhti  CnnipbrU. 

ic  ?.1i  v«r  of  nil  te,         '.0.  In  Eii  hptd,  Piili.  H.  0>uli£iP'un. 


D,  bic  at  Uie  Koyid 


ofVkcMu,  LiivL- 

arUw>Jiiir-    —  ■ 

"kt  Ml 


>uL-C«i.  fUrmcily  Umd  Raw 
■Dd  MlaUcr  for  Fonifa  Abn. 


At  rnil,  »»  EUubvHi  funutoll,  nHct  of  . 

)i>n  iDcliv  Ti*tJy  <J  ynniKmft  S:t<Kt.  Eilliilniri:h. 

-AiRilinlnneh.JrihnTiiTlnr.  Ew.  (unirftlu!  —  Al  FJinbiniih,  Jibii  Mn-l,  itrandKstf  i^ 

I  Ji>hn  TaTkir.  Khi.  nf  KiTblunMII.  In"  St  i<im  CtM,  r(Kjfcitlan.i.  EdiutJuifK. 

k*  «f..^f..a».  Un«    Uh  l^4^1■uln-  Efl.    At  Ulth.  Ani*!i>.    i^Lb    ..t   U-.L.„    ^klj_ 


Iff,  Vn  Frrfuuin.  SI.  At  Vitb,  Anidu.  w 

■d  ijinct,  Edlnbunih,  Ur  fuvtn.  lUf  PntCiiwof 

llw  K«u  Indto  Cnllcie,  «r„  . 

Ilnburfh,  i^  «!.  Mn  MnntU  Dd-  Iranian,  Bui.  at  KaiSa,  N.  B. 


.  At  Ci*!  itkhnniMl  liinct,  Edlnbuifih,  Ur      ^teinn.  lUf  PnlHiw  of  Oiienlit  Uiaaiii.-v  a 
in  FnrnK.  crortr.  »w  Riu  India  Cnllcn,  md  liiict  of  Su  Odori 


«*ni-.  wife  lit  Ur  JdMpb  (inndlni  ot  Lyoni.  —  At  lil>  bouar,  Nu.  I'.;.  Ttine*,  Tbc^ 

Bath,  ■((d  GT,  Ann*,  aiduw  at  iki  In 


,  Mn  ManniM  TanI 

t,  ]iia.iiriJ(l(uldn 

n,  Xn  ICiut,  wkhxr 

tv-efai  k  flf  Ltuumrr, 

HhiCliiiului  RMun 

_>1pk]>oti,  En.  oflloufL^j-^-  ,  ,._^._^  ■  .,--- 

Huwrll,  Exq.  onCtriMontKlt,  in  the      in  M'  '.M  yni.  — —. 

Xirimidbil^  —  Ai  Dunnikici  iiouk.  the  Udi  id  LkU.- 

.  A,  Ilcimltuc  Pliee.  StoekMilEr,      Grr.  Sir  Joho  Qisild,  G.C.B.  ot  DibiuUb 


.  Ji,  MhiCliiiului  RMuno,  diiil()i-      daufhtei  oT MTwilliam  Tod. 

lcrDrAwhlb>MI>1ek»B,E<q.orilouRbTr(i.  —  At  dandm  Pi—   ■" 

A  June*  Huwell,  En.  onCtriMontKlt,  ■-  -'--      "■  *■'-  ■■-■ 


Kdlnbunh,  UmM  Cluiilie,  Ek|.  i|rnl  Tfl.  -J-  At  hit  buuK  In  York  fUo.  F 

_    ..  ._._.     u_  . —  „ .      n.  John  ^utc,  M.U.  ia  Ihe  tijth  fwfS 


ilfliKt  of  Ui  ThuMi  RcDinc.  Airfield 

l^lnulo      Atexinl* 


Kiiinr.  wifrof  Wilfllm.Sntl,  1^.  lU 

—  at  HilMde,  **«  OvnUanc,  U 
toti'-r  Mi  Robtn  Fcnuion,  Aurhtmi 

—  At  hi)  IwiHi-,  IIS,  Laumun  Fl 
tan(li,  Kr  limn  Awhie,  printer. 


liaidlnK  thclliike  of  Yofk'i  runcnlTllw  Rliiht  wurki. 

Huv.  DrlVPuni,  ItUirai  nt  Mucohk    Hit  Lord-  '.'.i.  At  Parii,  Mr  JunM  Donilu. 

iliip  ■»■  HcTli  uf  tliej:riiwt  Ui  the  Kin|[.            ^  a  iialivc  if  Uspluilm.              *^ 

S,  F.  s.  I'r 


eM.  Mr>  l-eHlint,  wi 


oiitin.  !:(;..;il)»lli,  MtiCuthhctl, 

Juki,  Mt  Andrew      Ciiihbm,  Emj. -"'—•-   -— 


imberliinfl  BuiUEngi,  Glu-      Iburlh  lUujIitrt  o£  Lb 


«■■  Hfrnl  AJ,  Ml  Robert  HvttCj  mtrehanl,  iml 

Pretideiitof  the  tibi.tfow  FhilufrHiJikiil  f>«4ety- 

S.  At  yuiOcld,  Cdiiuuler,  Mr  Aii'hibiiM  Buirli- 


•nan.  ler  of  the  late  Jitnn  Brun.  Eu/Edniiiuii^ 

—  Al  tCdluburgh,  Mn  Ann  Gnnt,  leHetot  Mr  :■«.  Al  HI,  Piiiice'i  Strr«   Hih*rid^U? 
II.  AlKtAnltewi.^nHelenLalhlan,  nldow  ColcdtPuk.        "~»  '             —naic,  m* 

orMtneTUMue.  bHlMerialUiiiliarih.  111.  At  lluDe>'hm,  Mn  Eleuw  Hwor  ■* 

^  In  Londim.  Mr  Akniindor  Marihan,  fNmi  cf  Petrr  Nudjlniul*,  Kiq.  ut  Uarnev 

t>(etal»,loHlDiliehniKcifMHUilliRia,  Fu-  — -VlAioiiaB.tiiMcaR.Dt  KuAan^.tea- 

^iiliH,iiiidru.buik*n,  Imiduu.  tlMMii  well  known  11  [he  UMM  re<iinluk!in» 

—  At  Weill,  >:iinien«ih>rr,AiihibiiMrhri>ttc,  IlkoriiuIniiiiiinliXi.  Few  men  UwirTtouHT 


la  Bmet-M^.  u 


I'l  Rridge,  Edlnbiirnh.  (iilKinl  So-  nMivd  were  »  Kcnerklly  rwicrltJ. 
1  <>r  Jmim  Allin.  KHh  EdmlHixh.         --  III  Funlud  Pkc^  Lwuloe.  Ja 

■lOlHEOW,  tl;  WilluBi  l-ulwuni.  sue,  Ihe  ifrfanl  Km  otj^nui  -^tu^iTt.  I 

A,  Chartet  Oiihy,  Eh).  tni.  Ua-  Tiiulu  iliA^p  of  M'caih.'iiT^t  h^lli 


duiglner  uT  Uie  Hev.  Julm  Thouitwii.  Uudeliiie-         —  At  Bibenun  llouw.  Rra.llDid  WUn^i.  U 
■lone.  f;ii]t  loa  of  AnhiEnld  Cliritliii.  EbO.  o<  lute 

1t.Atlll.LvnnlaphPkre.  MnHelenUoheit-       ton.  >i,  i-bq.  ui  B« 

M  rnmdw,  MnSuiuMiJn,  iriidnf  U 


IS.AILwb^'u^H'WR.M'nAimH^aUuu.nifc      "X"!"!!*!-!  _  „ 

r  .r.  I ....... daudhtLr  or  Mum  Ouidua  of  Hallhilid. 

—  Al  hn  houw  in  UcliUlc  Sinct.  U 
»iuow  of  the  late  Ciptalo  Ak'i.  To*. 


liTwi,  Mlu  Foulli  of  CnUnton.  ion  of  Dr  Macvhirter. 

lUrHouRiMnAunelValwu,-''-  -     ...... 

It  bihiburih,  tlhs  Ken.  Oiocft  Cron,  T. 


Illlj.  Liiailan,  mldsAiirh.    lleliuien.alxJineil      Irck,  ««akdauchLn''^'lh7law*li 
*I  loduiii,  piiidon«,  .luil  fiiigiliiy,  up-i.d.  of      iHk  of  rt  ooilmliUle. 


Dealkt.  7 

lu  PoMia  Mitifc  loSnt  Jiuiihin' at  HrJo 


,, „  EdlntHireh,  Mr.Hf1niIr.ing,  Hide 

k,  of  Um  Roiral  Hum  Alt.  K.C.B.  Uw  Htt.  JiAa  AioiiilRiu,  Um  mliiGitK  a 

Mni,  TN]iuH<«g,Eiq.(]f  HtwUl-  —  M  Uw  Hgii.Th(RwWkldllr\r.nr«Hi 

■h  yru  of  hli  ^t.  Kaibulm  Don.  Ih'?  Huk  Jinc  Cwlonn,  i 

I,  Jwet,  wt(t  of  NrJohm  Johnnoa.  oTihc  rinii.(nil  llrT.  w.  B-Cidnn. 

ft.  U  At  Uiih,  Nn  ««!«■  PoAoL-lL,  >Ub  a 

Bbhci'i  CluH,  EJinboqita,  DoulA  DtekMa.  auk  Mmiifaauiw. 

1.  D.  .  It.  <\t  PIM.  IhB  HlKht  IbXL  Li 

M.  '         "^                ^  It.  At  EnflrU,"  I  Sithmlrl  [)■ 

tbay  Hood,  Mn  Loavmenk  wlb  of  irntjl  1  ounmaiidet  in  U»  Hun.  K 


mlon,  Nil  FnACH  <ii^t.  T7.  At  I  nniloiij  Mr  ThaK» 

Hugh  Waiinn.  t:*).  W.  S.  tiiB,aut)in>orFindi«-  Lo,!^ 

liUrSiiitt.  M[  D*vi<i  Flailn(,  cBk-  ^  At  l.i'nbinif)!.  M»  linwi 

r.  AodmHiUir,  Evi.Wjl.diiiuU 

rilh.  Cfplvn  Jinua  Fn>«,  late  Ad-  _  ai  s,  Afeanit  sirro,  AIn 

lunh  MiiltiA.  H.D.fann«iriir<lwMHllai]ii 

..lAnillBiinlniniBea.lnlwtaiit  the  KM  ladiA  Camiianv'i  Miilr 

jrmnfE*vl  rfmiiKlltvr  of  tTi«  kio  Jn 

■Hburcbj  Kliu.  yuuimeal  lUiightcr  OrsmKinM,  Harviokihr— 


»»l»leMi  Ueuru'lUiiiiie,  Klnjpluo,      ..    

■in.  M  VI,  Hill  Mmt.  Mn  BeH.  ^ti  of  G«n* 

Mill.  Mn  l.iliri'ij  RimuT,  wifr  Of     Ja«9fc  Bell,  Eift-  iiilvoc4tt,  and  Pnihtnr  of  tno 

•t  Kn^rfnTnnWMiivtor  thcvicimt      l^n  of  Sfotlaihi  In   llic   Univrmtv  of  Uin* 

onr  inil  KiiBulnlaf  CuOin,  lu  Ho-     buigh. 

-  At  aicviw.  Jinn  BbmI,  bq.  at  Cnlf 

llnMnh.  MiK  Mnimnt  CanptRll      UHwnhlli.  vrim  In  GIhcdk 

ighut  of  the  late  Goiigi  AnAnH,         _  At  CaimrUnoii.  ltF"i  Calhnln*  Bi||1)li,  oa> 
It  iUii«liMr  of  PMur  BagMc,  lte|. 

■iTinien.  In  Ffinoc.  Ralpli  FoiUt,         —  At  BiUaMish,  Tkamaa  Riuacl,  B^.  aollel- 

macU,  Bcrvkkiliin.  un  bofOia  tha  NuBKint  rwiiu. 

■nn^nuse,  Hi  JdUo  Ckndur,  ifcd         w.  AI  hb  hoOH,  \d.  1,  MR  Mnt,  Hi  Wil- 
liam Hone,  wittn. 

laa,  Ean  Lolhiaii,  Hr  Alnc.  TwHdlc.         _  ai  Falkiik,  lit 

ph.  Ilatitrt. 


•m  Boyd.  Eiq.   of         so.  At  Mffmltu* 
doll.  f>q.  lata  of  ine 
LrrM.flnhan.onli         _  Ai  ■  "       '     ' 
n  Stirling,  E^q. 


rifd'tMrirh,  Andrew  Tnrnbuli,  E*q.  Pio- 


...  AlAberlady,  UnUiiwl  Forn.it,  relict  of 

■burghj  afin  A  ion^  aiHl  H-Hre  lUneia.  Ur  Hagti  Buru- 

daiwntcrof  MrJuuchoClheTbeilR  _  AI  Eoich,  DMr  loreniw,  riptaln  Jamn 
Uulandl,  Mcof  the  Hon.  Kul  Iwlla  Compuj'i. 

he  Rehp'r  Cofifreijation.  Newla^t.  —  At  O^prinje.  In  Kent,  Lieut.'  Cokwiel  Hector 

>iniHnn  CrArrnE.  Lonilon.  Urn  Anne  Mflnm.  late  nf  the  lit  GarriioD  Battalion,  aicedbl 

ionnanv")'^!^'''    '  irlsnt  UDder  hit  late  Rorai  llighJiw  the  Uuka 

■mlTMr  Hawf y.  Etiiliin  of  tlio  llh  of  Vnrk  In  Holland. 


id  viihinj (o  join  tinnv  btothn oUi.      ihiidaonof  Hr  Alcundei  Wi«hl, bankci 

ihurgh.  Mr  Dwid  Smllh,  tal 

CIMhier,  S9,  Norih  Biidni. 


pwEJiD  »iiic  Df'a  ]ioiil  of  watu,  fae  ir-      huiflu 


lYeiil.'oi  Sui'ih  (^JimV.  rpiirt'^  Mr      lleni/ liill.  Dcaii af  iVch-iin. 

Bt,  (omi'Iiini'  oneuC  tliD  Icaetien  in         —  At  htchoawai  Ayr.a'  a.r..m.... 

IT,  neat  ivm-,  at  an  nlvanml  mK.      Holiert  UoydTLq.  of  T,iKt,ina  ud  Plnl 
rUo],  laJyufthelatet'tilimei  ttiigh         ./IprI/ 1#  At  lldiabuiRii.  Hi  Jtmts 

Innnlr,  Mi  WUliajn  Dartir,  mannfto-         —  AI  GIm^w,  Mr  Robeit  BIwk,  agt 

mlkfer,  Ihein&ntdaughtBof  Lkut.         —  AI  Perth,  Ufa  Stivait,  lelMuf  John  SI*w. 

n.En.oi 

tariiiTinr 

itiarWijiiao  H'^tcr,  lln).  bi 


„.,  E>q.  Of  Cnmmounl,  and  eidat  daughter  nf 
daughter  of      Alex.  Umiieh  En.  of  IHilfnekh 

•.  At  Loctarill.  in  PjKI  LBinian,  John  HyhK^ 


n« 


DetUks. 
I 
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f.  At  Orkney,  Mr  Arch.  WUwii,  cldMtMm  of 
tW  lAtB  Ardi.  Wilaoo,  Bm|.  Houw  of  HID. 
—  In  his  79Uk  ywt,  Junat  Coiran«  Eaq.  Tn* 


'  S.  At  KcUy  Bitiik.  Itay  Mathiion*  yooogett 
^MuAiter  of  Mr  Brown. 

«.  At  W«Uit  SoRMnetihlra,  Mn  Porch,  widow 
«f  Captain  John  Elliot  Poreh,  and  daughter  of 
the  late  John  Lamont,  Eeq.  of  LamonL 

5.  At  Edinburgh,  Jamet  Edincton,  only  ion  of 
Mr  James  Stewart,  S.S.C.  17,  Dublin  Street. 

&  The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  fa>  the  77th  year  of 
his  age.  His  Lordship  died  posMtsed  of  nearly 
half  a  million  of  money,  independent  of  landed 
and  other  property. 

7.  At  Malton,  Colonrt  Maodooald  of  Lyndale. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Stuart  Moodie,  Esq.  advo 


8.  At  Pentland  Mains,  Mr  William  Sooon,  £snn- 
•r  there. 

—  At  Grants  Braes,  in  the  nei^bourhood  of 
Haddington,  and  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Blantyre, 
for  whom  he  was  long  (kctor,  Gilbert  Bums,  (bro- 
ther ot  the  popt,)  in  the  67th  vear  of  his  age. 
He  had  no  fixed  or  formed  complaint,  but  for  se- 
veral months  preceding  his  dissolution,  there  was 
afradualdecayof  the  powers  of  nature;  and  the 
bttrmities  of  age,  oombiiMd  with  severe  domestic 
affliction,  hastened  his  death.  On  the  ith  of  Jans- 
he  lost  a  daughter,  who  had  long  been  the 
of  the  Cunily  hearth ;  and  on  the  86th  of 
jary  following,  his  youngest  son,  a  youth  of 
:  promise,  died  in  Ealnburgh  of  typhus  fever. 

It  as  he  was  on  the  eve  of  being  licwised  for  the 
ainistry. 

9.  At  Glasgow,  Robert  Freer,  M.D.  of  Essendie 
and  Park,  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Praetiee 
•f  Physic  in  the  University  of  GUuow. 

—  At  Invemettie,  Alea.  Gordon,  Esq.  of  Inver- 
nettie. 

11.  At  Dublin,  Helen,  third  dau|riiter  of  the 
late  Dr  Cl^hom,  State  Physician  in  Ireland. 

—  At  Newcastle,  Spencer  Boyd,  Esq.  of  Pink- 
hiU,  Ayrshire. 

—  At  London,  George,  Marquis  CholmondelGy, 
Knight  of  the  Garter,Tor  many  yean  Lord  Stew- 

-ard  of  his  M^esty's  Household. 

—  At  his  Lordship's  house  in  Park  Lane,  Lon- 
don. Lady  Hyadntna  Vane,  the  infimt  daughter 
«f  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry. 

—  At  Annefleld.  in  the76tn  year  of  his  age, 
>lex.  LitUejohn,  Esq.  of  Annefldd. 


If.  At  Ms  bo^Mb  Onmnarket,  Efinbuigb,  Mr 
George  Murray,  In  the  09th  year  of  his  ace. 

.-  At  his  house, .  Camc^  Street.  Mr  Joha 
Thooison,  jmtiait  painter. 

—  At  GkMat^  Olorteia  Aim,  dang^tar 
tain  Stirling.  

IS.  At  Buifowatovnnwaa*  Mrs  Janet 
wiit  of  Robert  >lenderson,  Eeq. 
•  —  At  67,  Queen  Street,  Aleundcr  Hunter,  Ei^ 
leoond  son  of  the  late  Alexander  Gibson  Hunter, 
Ksq.  of  Bladuieas. 

14.  At  Edinburgh.  Robert  Sahnond,  Esq.  bte 
awgeon,  4M  Regiment. 

—  At  Bonnyton,  William  Soott,  Esq. 

— '  At  Ms  house,  Stranraer,  John  Maedowill 
Esq.  of  Valleyfteld. 

15.  At  tbar  house  in  FinnieBtcra,  Mr  JatM 
Waddell,  aged  66;  and  Mrs  Jean  Maevej,  kii 
^rtfe,  aged  65  years. 

—  At  Delvlne,  Augusta  Magdalene,  fifth  dM|^ 
ter  of  Sir  Alex.  Muir  Mackenxie,  Bart,  of  Ddriet. 

16.  At  Dunfermline,  James  Spence,  Esq. 

—  AtShandwidc  House,  Roas-shire,  JohaCock* 
bum  Ross,  Esq.  of  Shandwick. 

17.  At  Leith,  John  Lawrie.  Esq.  late  iupecmr 
of  Excise  cutters. 

18.  At  Canongate,  William,  third  son  of  Mr 
William  Berwick. 

19.  At  the  foot  of  the  Hawkhill,  Dundee,  Jfr 
net  Findlay,  at  the  extreme  age  of  lOi. 

SO.  At  the  Manse  of  Haddington,  Manant, 
only  surviving  daughter  of  thik  Rev.  Dr  Lanne, 

—  At  Hill  of  Beath,  Geo.  Aitken,  Esq.  ot  HB 
ofBcath. 

21.  At  London,  in  the  87th  year  of  his  sg^ 
James  Hamiltoa,  M.D.  of  Artillay  Plaee,  Fia»> 
bury  Place. 

S5.  At  Cheltenham,  Fraoda  Twiss,  Eiq.lBUi 
69th  year. 

^  At  Dalkeith,  Dr  Walter  Graham.  M.D. 

ti.  At  t5,  York  Place.  Dorothea,  thini  nni* 
ving  daughter  of  Mr  William  Williamson,  wiim; 

LaMy,  At  Southampton,  in  hia  50th  year,  At 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Kirkcudbright.  He  ii  immisi 
ed  by  his  brother  the  Hon.  Camden  Grey  V 
LeUan. 

—  At  Knoekbay,  near  Cam|>bdltown,  Laoasa 
Nutting,  youngest  daughter  of  LieateaaaUMs- 
nel  John  Porter. 

—  At  Parks  of  Inoes,  perish  of  Un|nhait.Xo> 
rayshire,  in  her  100th  year.  Jane  Appy,  idisl  oT 
William  Petrie,  sonMiHine teiMr teDwghfc 


PHulftf  hy  James  BaUantyne  aud  Co,  K4lnbur£h, 
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C1UICK8HAKK  ON  TIME.* 


TiHE  18  genenlhf  lepteieiited  either 
in  the  character  of  a  Stream,  or  of  an 
Old  Gentleman.  Of  Time,  as  a  Stream, 
the  less  that  is  said  in  a  Magaiine  with 
any  pretensions  to  originality,  the  bet- 
ter. Of  Time  as  an  Old  Gentleman, 
suffice  it  to  remark,  that  he  is  alter* 
nately  active  and  panive.  When  ac« 
tive,  he  is  armed  with  a  soYthe,  and 
an  excellent  mower  he  is,  laymg  a  dou* 
ble  swathe  with  inimitable  neatness 
and  precision  ;  when  passive,  a  crowd 
of  idle  people  are  engaged  in  killing 
Time,  and  he  appears  lying  in  a  stii- 
por ;  but  no  sooner  have  the  delin* 
quents  fled,  than  he  jumps  to  his  feet 
with  all  the  alacrity  of  a  man  in  his 
seventh  thousand  jear,  declines  the 
offer  of  medical  assistance,  aud  disap- 
pears. Formerly,  he  usid  to  wear  a 
Ions  beard,  and  pride  himself  on  a 
^  slape  sconce ;"  but  now-a-days  he 
often  sports  a  diin  that  *'  shows  like 
a  stubble-field  at  harvest-home,"  and 
mounts  a  wig  that  gives  him  quite  the 
air  of  an  Apollo.  In  good  truth,  old 
Father  Time,  as  he  used  to  be  called, 
is  now  a  confirmed  bachelor,  at  whom 
maidenly  ladies  of  a  certain  age  keep 
setting  their  caps  in  vain.  You  see 
him  frequently  sitting  in  a  bang-up 
great-^XMit,  on  the  box  beside  Coadiee, 


or  even  with  the  ribands  in  his  hand, 
driving  like  the  very  devil ;  and  we 
know  of  nobody  else  to  whom  he  bean 
so  strong  a  general  resemblance  aa 
Washington  Irvinff's  Stout  Gentleman. 
George  Cruickenank  and  we  have 
long  been  cronies,  and  George  has 
treated  us  with  some  admirable  lUus* 
trationsof  his  Friend  Time's  character 
and  pursuits.  The  firontispiece  is  exoeU 
lent  Thore  Time  is  seen  resuming  hia 
antique  appearance  and  propensities  ; 
winged,  bearded,  with  nis  notorious 
fore-lodk,  and  hungry  as  helL  The 
solitary  glutton  has  a  board  spread^ 
for  lus  exclusive  delight,  with  all  the 
delicacies  of  all  the  seasons.  At  head 
and  foot  of  the  table  stands  a  castle- 
one  quite  fresh,  only  a  few  years  old, 
the  other  dilapidated  and  ivy-wreath* 
ed,  that  the  epicure  mav  glut  his  maw 
with  variety  as  he  crunches  battlement 
and  foundation-stone.  The  two  comer 
dLdies  near  the  head  of  the  table  are 
a  stately  jKycamore  grove,  aud  a  three- 
decker;  near  the  toot  a  date-tree  and 
a  dromedury,  a  farm-house  and  a 
wheat-stacL  The  three  side-dishes  on 
the  farUier  side  of  the  table,  are  m 
shepherd  piping  to  his  flock ;  a  68* 
pounder  carronade  and  grape-shot ; 
a  bull  and  a  heifer.  Of  the  three  side. 


*  Illostrations  of  Time,  by  George  Cmtckshank,  London  t  FtaMiihed  by  the  Art- 
Hst,  Myddleton  Terrace,  PentonviUe»  and  soM  by  James  Robins  and  Co.»  Ivy  Laoi^ 
f^Bternoster  Row;  and  aU  Book  and  Print  Salkrs. 
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dishes  dose  to  the  devouzer^  one  is  uii«  a oneas  always  appertaina  to  the  flash- 
touched,  or  nearly  so, — a  splendid  side,  half  swell  and  half  gull,  can  with 
eoach,  Kill  of  nohflity,  with  only  the    difficulty  helieve  his  heyes  when  the 


tower  bristling  with  spears ;  while  in  Bill  Richmond,  the  Lily-white,  widi 

the  centre  of  the  table,  is  an  ample  his  box  of  ivories  unliducd,  his  ogles 

miscelLmy  of  all  ages,  and  sexes^  and  leerin^^  with  a  knavish  I*Te-neither-lost^, 

professions ;  witli  plumes,  and  helms,  nor- win    hedgingiah   ezpretsion,  ia 

and  crowns,  and  all  the  meanest  and  which,   to  the  cheated  Cockney,  do 

most  majestic  paraphernalia  of  mor-  consolation  is  to  be  found,  and  hit 

tality.   There  Tempus  Edax  sits,  like  topper  so  askew  and  askance  on  hit 

Christopher  North  at  Ambrose's,  ere  knowledge-box,  that,  but  for  an  enor- 

Tickler,  and  O'Doherty,  and  the  Shep-  mous  organ  of  destructi veness,  it  wonld  - 

herd,  have  appeared ;  impatient  to  slide  to  the  sod.    Five   more  finiidi- 

have  all  the  good  things  of  this  world  td    reprobates    you  will    rarely  see 

to  himself;  although,  in  gobbling  up  in  a  pyraraidical   group,  and  should 

all  the  real  and  movable  property  in  the  man  die  they  will  be  all  lagged  to- 

the  universe,  he  leave  himself  to  die  gether ; — but  the  gallows  is  not  to  be 

of  famine  on  the  Last  Day.  robbed  of  its  dues — ^for  a  vein  is  about 

George  Cniick shank  knows  better  to  be  opened — and  Jem,  though  van- 

than  some  people  we  could  name,  the  quished  to-day,  will  yet  live  to  be  ele- 

grand  secret  of  descending  with  skill  vated  to  that  conspicaous  sitsatkm 

and  dexterity  from  stilts,  and  walking  which  he  was  born  and  bred  to  adoraJ 

like  an  ordinary  biped.    The  Frontis-  But  look  at  his  opponent !    SecfflMf 

piece,  therefore,  is  the  only  very  sub*  and  bottle-holder  hft  him  like  a  log 

lime  thing  in  all  the  Illustrations—  from  the  sod.    Those  masses  of  mii»* 

and  turning  it  over,  dromedaries,  ele-  de  have  lost  their  strength  ;  he  issiek 

phants,  towers,  and  temples  and  all —  and  exhausted  as  a  dog,  that  after  a 

10 !    '^  Time    Called    and    Time  fbrtv-roile  run  lies  down  cbec^  I7 

Come."     The  scene  is  on  Moulsey-  iowi  with  reynard  on  the  road-mire— 

Hurst — within  a  roped  ring  of  twenty  his  face  is  indistinguishable  in  moutb, 

feet — worth  all  the  Boxiana  of  this  nose,  or  eves — hut  he  staggers  up  to 

Magazine,  of  Pierce  Egan,  and  of  John  the  scratcn  like  a  drunkarSTand  toea. 

Bee.    Conspicuous  in  the  middle  of  as  deaf  to  time  as  his  antagonist,  fiJb 

the  picture  stands  the  Time-Keeper,  down  with  a  sqnelsh — 13   stone— ba- 

with  his  tatler  in  his  hand, — ^bawling  ting  a  few  pounds  of  sweat  and  blood, 
the  monosyllable.  To  the  left,  within       While  we  hve,  Jem  Waid  shall  never 

the  ropes,  lies  on  his  back,  with  his  he  Champion.  Is  it  the  part  of  a  man, 

face  up  to  heaven,  the  Man  of  the  who  aspires  to  the  championship,  to 

flash  side — say  Jem  Ward — in  a  state  travel  about  the  country,  shamming 

bf  innocence.   His  daylights  are  dark«  Yokel,  and  cheating  hawwbocks  and 

ened,  and  something  more  than  slum-  provincial  boxers  out  of  the  purses  for 

her  has  sealed  up  his  eyes,  which  have  which  they  vnsh  honestly  to  contend? 

been  lanced  in  vain.  In  vain,  too,  does  No— it  is  but  one  form  of  that  swind* 

his  strong-lunged  Second  roar  into  his  ling  at  which  Jem,  under  various  aai* 

ear.  To  him,  ic  is  like  a  faini  and  far-  pices,  has  long  been  so  expert^-and  we 

off  echo— or  perhaps  he  hears  it  not  at  cannot  but  wonder  at  John  Bee,  as  bo« 

all,  but  isdeaf  as  ahouse.  His  Bottle-  nest  a  man  as  lives,  and  in  all  other 

holder,  on  one  knee,  and  with  one  fist  instances  the  sworn  foe  of  knavery,  giv« 

half-angrily  clenched,  seems  to  up-  ing  countenance  to  such  base  and  nn« 

braid  him  for  being  past  the  restora-  manly  tricks  as  were  never  practised 

tion  of  the  water  of  life.  A  Jew  kneels  before  by  any  of  the  first-rate  men. 

over  him  in  despair,  mutterine  and  Then,  in  the  London  ring  itself,  has 

moaning  about  his  *'  monish,"— while  not  the  knave  and  fool  been  guilty  of 

a  sporung  surgeon  feels  the  feeble  themostbarefkeed  cross  with  Abbot? 

nulae  in  a  wrist  that  is  overshadowed  And  of  something  very  likea  crosswidi 

py  the  blue  awdlen  hand,  all  of  whose  Josh  Hudson  ?  If  Hudson  really  licked 

knuckles  seem  dislocated  with  paying  him,  what  title  has  .he  to  be  a  caodi* 

awajatCrawley'sosfrontis;  andagreat  date  for  the  championship  at  all?,  tf 

H^ hulking  diaconiolaUCQduM!^,«a5^  3^\x4idnot  lick  him,  then  JemihoiiUiy 


Ibr  that  his  teoond  oflfence,  have  heen 
kicked  for  ever  out  of  the  ring.  His 
battle  with  Crawley  was  a  fair  one— 
and  was  he  not  fairly  beaten  }  After 
all  this^  it  is  sickening  to  hear  him 
talked  of^  even  yet^  by  the  flash  side, 
as  Champion.  If  ever  he  fight  firown 
,  of  firidgenorth,  he  will  bite  the  dust. 
Jem  is  a  fine  fighter^  that  is  certain— 
active,  skilful,  a  hard  hitter,  nor  is  his 
bottom  bad.  But  he  has  not  power 
to  stand  up  against  Brown,  six  of  whose 
blows' will  settle  his  hash.  It  is  all 
▼ery  well  to  talk  about  ''poor  old  Shel- 
ton,"  whom  Brown  beat.  "  Poor  old 
Shdton"  is  only  a  vervfcw  years,  some 
three  or  four,  older  than  Brown  ;  and 
although  he  had  seen  rather  too  much 
service,  was  he  not,  previous  to  that 
battle,  considered  the  verv  best  two- 
handei  fighter  on  the  list  r  But  be  all 
this  as  it  raav,  no  cross-cove,  whether 
knave  or  fool,  should  ever  in  our  day 
be  the  Champion  of  England. 

Forbid  it,  ye  living  worthies,  Cribb 
and  Sprinf^^tbrbid  it,  ve  dead  immor- 
tals, Jem  Belcher  and  the  Game  Chick- 
en !  Forbid  it,  ye  shades  of  heroes  all, 
from  Broughton  to  Power  1  Forbid  it,  yc 
—whose  mauleys  are  armed  more  for- 
midably than  of  old  with  the  cestus — 
with  the  unpurchased  pen,  pencil,  and 
Dress^Bee,  £gan,  Cruickshank,  and 
North — for  the  eves  of  your  country 
are  upon  you,  ana  "  England  expects 
every  man  to  do  his  duty." 

But  enough — too  much  perhaps— 
of  blows  and  blood— so  cast  your  eye* 
fair  reader,  down  to  the  left-hand 
comer  of  Plate  I. — and  tell  us  what 
thou  readest — "  ▲  short  time — 
GOING  or  AN  KaaAND."  There 
stands,  winged  gorgeously  as  that  su- 
perb moth,  the  great  owl-motli  of  Bra- 
zil, him  whom  the  enthusiastic  Kirby 
caDs  the  g^ry  of  the  Noctuidce,  him 
whose  portraiture  James  Wilson,  bro- 
ther of  the  Professor,  hath  in  his  late 
Illnatrations  of  Zoology  with  pen  and 
pencil  80  finely  visioned — there,  we 
say,  stands  Oberon  the  fairy  king — 
and  Puck,  is  it  ?— yes.  Puck  let  it  be- 
like lightning  obeying  his  lord's  com- 
mand. 

Oberotu 
.  **  Fetch  me  this  herb— and  be  thoa  here 

again, 
XCre  the  Leviathan  can  swim  a  lesgue.*' 

Fuck* 
^  I'll  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth 
^n  forty  minutes." 

^ow    infinitely    more   poetical   are 
'^inga  like  these,  than  seven-league 
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boots!  We  declare,  on  our  conadencc^ 
that  we  would  not  accept  the  present 
of  a  pair  of  seven-league  boota  to-mor- 
row,—-or,  if  we  did,  it  would  be  out 
of  mere  politeness  to  the  genie  who 
might  press  them  on  us,  and  the  wi- 
sest thing  we  could  do  would  be  to 
lock  them  up  in  |a  drawer  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  servants.  Suppose  that 
we  wished  to  walk  from  Clovenford 
to  Innerleithen — why,  with  seven- 
league  boots  on— one  single  step  would 
take  us  up  to  Posso,  seven  miles  above 
Peebles !  That  would  never  do.  By 
mincing  our  steps,  indeed,  one  might 
contrive  to  stop  at  Innerleithen— but 
suppose  a  gad-fiy  were  to  sting  one's 
hip  at  the  Pirn — one  unintentional 
stride  would  deposit  Christopher  at 
Drummelsicr,  and  another  over  the 
Cruik,  and  far  away  down  Annan 
water!  Therefore,  there  ia  nothing 
like  wings.  On  wings  you  can  flut- 
ter— and  glide — and  float  and  soaiv* 
now  like  a  humming-bird  among  the 
flowers — now  like  a  swan,  half  row* 
ing,  half  sailin.?,  and  half  flvingadown 
a  river — now  like  an  eagle  afloat  in 
the  blue  ocean  of  heaven,  or  shooting 
sunwards,  invisible  in  excess  of  light 
— and  bidding  farewell  to  earth  and 
its  humble  shadows.  ''  O  that  I  had 
the  wings  of  a  dove,  that  I  might  fl^  /  •' 
away  and  be  at  rest.'"  Who  hath 
not,  in  some  heavy  hour  or  other, 
from  the  depth  of  his  very  soul,  de* 
voutlv  —  passionately  —  hopelessly— 
breatned  that  wish  to  escape  beyond 
tlie  limits  of  woe  and  sin — not  into  the 
world  of  dreamliss  death — ^for  weary 
though  the  immortal  pilgrim  may 
have  been  —  never  desired  he  the 
doom  of  annihilation — untroubled  al- 
though it  be,  shorn  of  all  the  attri- 
butes of  being~~but  he  hath  prayed 
for  the  wings  of  the  dove,  because 
that  fair  creature,  as  she  wheeled  her* 
self  away  from  the  sight  of  human 
dwellings,  hath  seemed  to  disappear 
to  his  imagination  among  old  glim- 
mering forests  wherein  she  ffwleth 
her  wing  and  falleth  gladly  asleep— 
and  therefore,  in  those  agitated  times, 
when  the  spirits  of  men  acknowledge 
kinitred  with  the  inferior  creatures, 
and  would  fain  interchange  with  them 
powers  and  qualities,  they  are  will- 
ing even  to  lay  down  their  intelligence, 
^eir  reason,  their  consdenoe  itKlf, » 
that  thev  could  but  be  blessed  idth 
the  faculty  of  escaping  from  all  th* 
agonies  that  intelligence^,  and  retlBA^ 
and  conacionce  alone  can  know,  and 
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beyond  the  reach  of  this  world's  hori« 
son  to  flee  away  and  be  at  rest ! 

Puck  says  he  will  put  a  girdle  ronnd 
about  the  earth  in  forty  minutes.  At 
what  rate  is  that  per  hour,  taking  the 
circumference  of  the  earth  at  27,000 
miles,  more  or  less  ?  There  is  a  ques* 
tion  for  the  mechanics,  somewhat 
about  as  difficult  of  solution,  as  Mr 
Brougham's  celebrated  one  of  the  smug- 
gler and  the  Revenue  Cutter, — for  the 
■olution  of  which  he  recommended  the 
aid  of  algebra.  It  is  not  so  quick  as 
you  would  imagine — ^not  seven  hun- 
dred miles  an  nour.  We  forget  the 
usual  rate  of  a  cannon-ball  in  good 
eondition,  when  he  is  in  training, — 
and  before  he  is  at  all  blown.  So  do 
we  forget,  we  are  sorry  to  confess,  the 
numb^  of  centuries  that  it  would 
take  a  good  stout,  well-made,  able- 
bodied  cannon-ball,  to  accomplish  a 
journey  to  our  planet  from  one  of  the 
fixed  stars.  The  great  difficulty,  we 
confess,  would  be  to  get  him  safely 
conveyed  thither.  If  that  could  be 
done,  we  should  have  no  fear  of  his 
finding  his  waj  back,  if  not  in  our 
time,  in  that  of  our  posterity.  How- 
ever red-hot  he  might  have  been  on 
starting,  he  would  be  cool  enough, 
no  doubt,  on  his  arrival  at  the  goal, 
—yet  we  should  have  no  objection  to 
back  him  against  Time  for  a  trifle, 
-—Time,  we  observe,  in  almost  all 
matches,  being  beat,  often  indeed 
by  the  most  miserable  hacks,  that 
can  with  difficulty  raise  a  gallop. 
Time,  however,  possibly  runs  booty ; 
for  when  he  does  make  play,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  he  is  a  spanker,  and 
that  nothing  has  been  seen  with  such 
a  stride  since  Eclipse. 

We  never  understood  Shakspeare's 
fairies — ^nor  his  witches  either — nor 
his  ghosts.  Perhaps  he  did  not  intend 
that  we  should  understand  them, — per- 
haps he  did  not  understand  them  him- 
self,—perhaps  no  fairies,  no  witches, 
no  ghosts,  either  Shakspeare's  or  any 
body's  else,  are  altogether  intelligible, 
or  at  least  very  consistent  charact'7rs« 
Yet  we  do  like  people  to  be  what  they 
say  they  are — one  thing  or  other— dead 
or  alive — ^mermaid  or  salamander— goat 
or  griffin— Christian  or  cockney— ^miser 
or  arimaspian.  Then,  whatever  you 
are,  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl^  you  are,  in 
our  humble  critical  opinion,  bound  to 
stick  to  it  If  fish,  sport  whatever 
scales  you  choose;  but  unless  you 
BbtUet  yourself  behind  tihe  ^kn  of 


being  a  seal  or  a  sea-lion,  what  t^ 
have  you  to  a  bide  of  ludr?  Be  •• 
thfied,  too,  pray,  with  fins,  vaalem  to 
your  misfortune  you  are  a  flying  ihfa, 
^-and  do  not  insist,  also,  on  legs  ud 
arms,  for  these  belong  of  right  to  bi- 
peds and  quadrupeds,  which  yon  ire 
not— remember  your  Hmaoe,  and  be- 
ware,— 

**  Desinit  in  piscem  mulier  IbmMMs  sh 
peme.** 

If  flesh — and  not  amphibious— wludi 
is  an  excepHo  probai  regiUam  keep 
Tou  to  dry  land,  my  boy— «nd  fbUow 
Nature  just  as  she  has  made  yon, 
graminivorous,  camiTortma,  or  omni- 
vorous. It  is  vastly  pleasant,  certainly, 
to  be  omnivorous---bnt  that,  fttr  be- 
yond his  boasted  reason,  is  the  privi- 
lege but  of  us — ^Man.  If  fowl,— set 
according  to  the  shape  of  your  beak 
and  talons,  and  all  will  go  wdl; 
otherwise,  be  what  bird  you  may,  eTca 
the  bird  of  Jove  himself,  in  a  twd?e- 
month,  or  less,  you  will  be  taken  for 
a  Groose,  or  the  Glasgow  Gander. 

We  have  been  anxious,  for  sone 
sentences  past,  to  get  at  the  pl^osoi^ 
of  Shakspeare's  fiories,  witches,  and 
ghosts,  but  da  not  seem  to  have  made 
any  great  progress.  His  fairies  are 
small— almost  invisibly  small,— and 
often  lodge  in  flower-cups,— a  hare- 
beU  being  a  palace,  a  primrose  a  baU, 
an  anemone  a  hut,  and  a  daisy  a  shiel- 
ing. Yet  they  fall  in  love  with  u 
who  run — ^maies — from  5^  to  6i  feet 
hiffh, — ^females,  some  six  inches  lower. 
That  is  preposterous  and  impossible. 
Titania,  too,  when  she  falls  in  love 
with  Bottom,  lays  his  ass's  head  on 
her  lap,  and  seems,  at  a  rou^  guess, 
.  to  be  somewhat  about  the  middle  siie, 
between  Mrs  Cook  and  the  Swis 
giantess.  On  what  prindide  she  ori- 
ginally married  Obmn,  one  is  at  a 
loss  to  guess— not  love  surely— per- 
haps ambition.  In  short,  there  isssd 
confusion  in  Shakspeare's  ideas  of  all 
these  creatures  of  the  element — a  com- 
plete hi^edepiggledy — there  is  no 
making  Sther  naid  or  tail  of  them— 
and  the  traditionary  elviah  superstitioo 
of  all  climates— especially  esst  sod 
north — are  blended  together,  not  with- 
out rhymes  indeed— finr  many  of  the 
fkiry  lays  are  pretty  enough,— W  cer- 
tainly without  reason,  and,  may  we  be 
permitted  to  say,  if  without  any  res- 
son,  then  without  mudi  imagiuatioo. 
these  tws  faculties,  as  they  are  cslk^i 


beingy  Mwe  opfDe,  merely  modifica* 
tioiu  of  the  one  thinking,  feeling,  will« 
iogy  creating,  and  acting  principle, 
oaUed  Soul. 

Now,  as  Shakspeare  is  said  hy  his 
devotional  and  idolatrous  admirers,  to 
baTe  surpassed  all  other  mortal  men  in 
poetical  powers,  why,  we  ask,  did  he 
not  frame  more  fairy-like  fkiries,-— 
more  spiritual  spirits — than  those  in 
^e  Tempest,  or  Midsummer-night's 
Dream  ?  If  all  that  such  poetry  re- 
miires,  is  fanciful  and  fine  imagery/ 
oandng  measures,  and  a  sort  of  mi- 
metic sympathy  of  preternatural  with 
natural  beings,  why,  anybody  with 
ft  little  tact,  taste,  feeling,  seeing  and 
bearing,  reading,  fancy,  and  some 
practice  in  tagging  verses,  may  com- 
pose it  very  prettily  and  efiectivdy, 
mod  hold  up  their  heads,  in  that  line, 
SB  SO  many  smartish  Shaksneares. 
But  if  such  poetry,  conceived  ot  in  the 
perfection  of  its  own  nature  and  es- 
■ence,  not  only  demand  genius  to  in- 
Tent  richly,  but  to  combine  consistent- 
ly, and  according  to  immutable  and 
inviolable  laws,  so  that  the  creatures 
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speare  coijures  up  before  us  and  Mac- 
beth. ''  The  air  hath  bubbles  as  the 
water  hath — and  these  are  of  them." 
That  is  good — but  the  witches,  wiM 
and  withered  as  they  are  in  their  at- 
tire, are  but  so  so  creations  to  firigfaten 
and  to  prophesy  to  a  doomed  lunff. 
They  have  no  kindred  with  the  wide 
black  moors  of  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land. Their  gibbering  is  not  in  Uie 
idiom  of  the  ancient  Erse— not  phan- 
toms they  worthy  to  be  stared  at,  tiJl 
reason  reels,  by  the  Children  of  the 
Mist.  Gray  Malkin,  and  Paddock^ 
are  sorry  names  for  the  witches  of  a 
mountamous  r^on ;  and  Mr  Unton, 
imagining  himself  to  be  eulogising 
the  passage  on  which  he  annotates, 
observes,  that,  to  understand  it,  we 
should  suppose  one  Familiar  calling 
with  the  voice  of  a  Cat,  and  another 
with  the  croaking  of  a  Toad.  Must 
we  indeed  ?  And  what  have  cats  and 
toads  to  do  with  ''  thunder,  U^t- 
nine,  and  the  rain ;  when  the  hurley 
hurley's  done,  when  the  battle's  lost 
and  won"  ?  Here,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Fairies,  Shakspeare  writes  as  if  he 


of  the  element  shall  be  creatures  of    had  been  fuddled.    He  cannot  get  rid 


tbe  element  indeed,  and  neither  more 
nor  less ; — so  that  Oberon,  and  Tita^ 
nia,  and  Puck,  and  the  rest,  shall  be 
a  peculiar  people,  inhabiting  a  pecu- 
liar world,  mingling,  it  may  be,  with 
na,  and  with  this  world  of  ours,  but 
in  every  expansion  or  contraction 
of  their  bodies,  in  every  enlargement 
or  diminution  of  their  wings,  still 
true  through  all  transfbrmations,  and 
tran8fif;uration8,  and  transcolorations, 
to  their  original  and  necessary  fairy 
forms,  figures,  and  colours,— then,  say 
we,  contradict  us  who  may,  that 
-Shakspeare  was,  in  these  nis  at- 
tempts, no  Poet, — ^nay,  the  **  lift"  is 
not  going  to  fall,  so,  gentle  reader,  read 
on, — ^no  Poet,  we  say,  or  but  a  poet  of 
the  second  degree— not  the  Poet-Lau- 
reate of  the  Court  of  Faery,  nor  worthy 
of  the  butt  of  dew,  that  in  the  shape 
of  a  deaf  hazel-nut,  filled  with  the 
tears  of  Momins  and  of  Evening, 
shall  be  presented— so  legends  tell~- 
to  that  inspired  Bard  of  our  earth,  who 
by  the  music  of  his  lyre  shall  lay  all 
the  pipes  of  the  Silent  People  mute, 
and  cmurm  Oberon  asleep  on  his  Ti- 
tania's  bosom,  beneath  tne  unwaning 
boney-moon,  that  hangs  like  a  cresset 
in  the  heaven  of  Fairy-land. 
Away,  then,  to  the  blasted  heath. 


of  his  poor,  flat,  hearthstone,  broom- 
stick, English,  Stratford-upon-Avon 
superstitions ;  and  out  with  the  truth 
at  once,  horrible  as  it  is,  Shakspeare 
in  Scotland  was — a  Cockney !  Just 
before  Macbeth  and  Banquo  forega- 
ther with  the  witches,  in  thunder  on 
the  moor,  we  have  this  coUoquy— 

^  lu  Wkdu  Where  hast  thou  been. 

sister? 
<<  2d  WUdu  Killing  swine. 
*'  3d  WUdu  Sister,  where  thou? 
«  lU  WUdu  A  saUor's  wife,*'  &c.  && 

What  is  there  good  in  this,  or  in  all 
that  follows?  Little  or  nothing.  Kill- 
ing swine!  Shakspeare  wrote  these 
two  words— therefore,  and  for  no 
other  reason,  are  the^  witchlike  and 
terrible.  From  killing  swine,  the 
transition  is  natural  (is  it  not?)  to 
prophesying  about  kings,  crowns, 
and  thrones.  Let  the  Wdrd  Sisters 
either  be  the  Northern  Fates  or  Des- 
tinies—or let  them  be  the  Witches  of 
Warwickshire — but  no  man  has  a 
right  to  confuse  the  two  characters,^ 
l^t  of  all  to  bring  down  our  *'  Pos- 
ters of  the  sea  and  land"  to  the  level 
of  Anglo-Saxon  crones  riding  on  be- 
soms. 
Now,  is  it  any  answer  to  such  ob- 


and  ace  what  kin£(  of  witchea  Shak-   jections  as  thescj  to  say,  that  these 
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bdngi  are  anomalouiy  andUiat,  there- 
liHre,  their  creator  it  at  freedom  to 
chancteriie  them  as  he  wills?  None 
whatever.  If  it  he,  then  Shakspeare 
could  not  go  wrong,  as  long  as  he  gave 
them  a  gibberish  utterance— breathed 
through  their  skinnv  Kns  a  hellish 
smrity  made  fiercer  by  tne  compres- 
sion of  their  choppy  fingers — enre- 
]i^)ed  the  beldames  in  a  ghastlv  at« 
mosphere,  and  when  their  propnecy, 
half-benison  half- malison,  ceased  to 
quajce,  bade  them  vanish  into  the  air, 
and  what  seemed  corporal  melt  as 
breath  into  the  wind.  That  being 
summoned  thither  to  betray  and  de-* 
'atroy,  they  should  do  their  duty,  and 
do  it  witheringly  and  well,  is  the  least 
.  that  could  have  been  expected  from  a 
£sr  inferior  magician  to  Shakspeare ; 
.but  from  Shakspeare  we  expect  far 
more  than  that — not  merely  some 
witchlike  words,  and  motions,  and 
sestures,  and  gesticulations,  but  the 
full  display  of  powers  meet  for  such 
a  mission,  such  as  should  not  only 
have  left  Macbeth  and  Banquo  over- 
come with  horrid  forebodinffs,  against 
which  it  was  in  vain  for  ue  one  to 
struggle  in  his  visions  of  ghastly  hope, 
and  the  other  in  his  visions  of  still 
ghastlier  fear ;  but  all  who  read  the 
drama-^1  who  saw  it  acted— should 
have  been  sunk— overwhelmed — lost 

and  helpless,  among  the  shadows 
of  passing  events  all  dripping  with 
murder,  and  lowering  alike  with  the 
gloom  of  guilt  and  retribution. 

Was  Macbeth  a  superstitious  per- 
son ?  We  cannot  tell — Shakspeare 
does  not  let  us  into  this  secret  of  his 
idiosyncracy.  Had  he  who  had  lived 
in  Scotland  all  his  days,  and  been  a 
traveller  by  night,  never  seen  a  witch 
till  then?  If  the  witches  were  but 
creations  of  Shaksneare,  Macbeth,  of 
course,  never  could  have  seen  them 
before ;  but  if  they  were  ''  in  a  man- 
ner born"  in  Scotland,  how  could  he, 
a  man  of  forty-five  at  the  youngest, 
liave  missed  seeing  them  over  and 
over  again  a  hundr^  times?  Judging 
from  what  passes  between  Alacbeth 
and  Banquo,  neither  of  them  had  ever 
seen  a  witch  in  their  lives  till  that 
terrible  and  fateful  night ;  a  degree 
of  blindness  inconceivable  in  an  age 
when  all  eyes,  from  castle  to  cot,  be- 
held preternatural  agents  once  at  least 
every  moon,  and  belonged  to  an  an- 
ccstj7,  T^^^  or  mighty,  that  had  ever 
been  familiar  with  the  voices  that 


j^llable  men's  names  "  in  antres  ml 
and  deserts  idle." 

Finally,  if  the  Weird  Sitters  sn 
impersonations  of  ideas  prevalent  in 
national  superstition — try  them  by 
that  test ;  if  they  are  anomalous  fio< 
tions  of  Shak^ieare'a  fancy^  trv  them 
by  that— 4ind  in  both  cases  alike  vill 
they  be  found  wanting  ;  in  the  firit 
they  are  degraded  by  an  intermixture 
of  another,  and  lower,  and  more  vuU 
gar  creed, — ^in  the  second,  tht/  are  of 
•a  contradictory  and  inconsistent  dta* 
racter,  fluctuating  between  the  old 
women  who  frighten  English  chaw- 
bacons  or  yokels,  with  beards  and 
whiskers,  cat-attended,  and  obnoxiooi 
to  ducking  in  a  pond,  and  those  more 
truly  terrible  and  spiritual  ageudtf 
that  have  power  given  to  them  by  the 
Prince  of  the  Air  to  elevate  men's  sooi 
to  high  places,  or  dash  them  down  is 
the  dust  in  blood  of  their  own  shed- 
ding, and  by  the  instrumentality  of 
their  own  throne-shaking  crimes  thit 
spare.not  the  heads  of  Heaven's  anmau 
ing.  On  which  horn  of  the  dilemns 
must  Shakspeare  be  stuck  ? 

Now  for  his  ghosts.  We  needn 
no  farther  for  reference  than  to  toe 
ghost  in  Hamlet.  His  first  i^pesN 
ance  is  more  than  respectaUe — it  is 
solemn  and  impressive.  The  solitary 
reader's  hair  at  midnight  begins  le 
bristle— his  flesh  to  creep— his  hesit 
to  quake — and  he  has  hopes  of  a  ghost 
that  will  curdle  his  blood— and  nuks 
him  ring  the  bell  for  the  sight  of  s 
human  face,  should  it  even  be  that  of 
the  alarmed  cook  with  her  pqiered 
hair  in  a  mutch.  But  when  the  <^ 
mole  begins  mining  in  the  cellar,  the 
gravity  essential  to  the  working  of 
spiritual  influences  begins  to  relax— 
the  reader  waxes  merry  as  the  worthy 
pioneer — the  well-done  old-boy  hinn 
self^and  helps  himaeU^  in  pure  love 
of  th^Glenlivat,  to  a  fresh  jug  of  tod* 
dy.  Far  be  it  from  ua  to  tie  a  ghost 
down  to  a  specific  number  of  lines  of 
blank  verse,  or  to  inaist  on  his  obsei^ 
ving  all  the  pauses  with  scientific  pre- 
cision. We  have  no  doubt  that  had 
Mr  Wordsworth  seen  it  expedient  to 
introduce  a  ghost  into  the  £xcar- 
aion,  he  would  have  occupied  the 
whole  book  with  a  single  speech,  and 
set  Poet,  Solitarv,  and  Pi^dlar,  all  dtree 
at  defiance  and  asleep;  but  one  ex- 
pects more  sane  conduct  from  Shak- 
speare, who  sadly  forgot  himself  ia 
making  mi  interlScutor  in  hii  dm 
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:,  flfter  the  breath  had  left    atorm  beneath  that  ■oooroua  sumat-: 


fcmg- 

hia  body«  Just  as  he  had  prevkmsl]^ 

Ibigot  himself  in  making  the  ghost 

say  that  he  had  come  mm  a  bourne 

from  which  no  traTeller  returns.  Anj 

person  can  count  the  lines  as  ccnrectiy 

as  we  can — and  he  will  find  that  the    abide  the  verdict.    If  ravens  will 

Iraried  Majesty  of  Denmark  spouts^     Quakers  who  have  lost  themael 

right  on  end,  with  little  or  no  inter- 

rapdon,  seventy-eight  lines— and  no 

fewer  Uian  thirty-five  after  he  has 

exclaimed,  with  visible  apprehension 

of  being  biedawned. 


ain,  Catchedicam.  Bmt  we  demand) 
as  a  right,  that  ow  piDtme,  boll^  sUes 
of  it,  for  back  as  well  aa  front  of  the. 
canvass  is  painted,  be  compied.  with 
that  of  the  Great  Known,  and  we  shall 


the  snow,  and  that  after  a  fiMhioo  at 
which  humanity  revolts  while  it  gaacs, 
and  shudders  wnile  it  narratea»  we  an 
not  the  man  to  be  afraid  of  taldog 
up  the  pen  or  the  pallet ;  and  if  Shak« 


<<But,soft»metkinksIsmellthemoniiDK  '^l  ^"^^^e  the  ghost  of  a  king^ 

vrords,  prose  away  hke  the  Head  of  m 

Ttie  extreme  and  painful  minuteness  College,  neither  are  we  the  man  to  ab« 

of  his  communication  is  only  to  be  stain,  in  fear  of  a  shallow  world,  from 

equalled  by  its  intolerable  prolixity ;  exposing  the  spectre's  prolixity,  and 

and  we  have  often  felt,  in  reading  it,  recommending  him  as  an  hooorarj 

§ar,  prosy  as  it  is,  it  has  its  felieitoua  member  of  the  right  worshipfol  com* 

expressions,  (leperous  distilment,  and  pany  of  Maunderers,  with  the  present 

80  forth,)  that  it  is  the  model  on  which  representative  of  the  county  of  — — — — 

Cyril  Jackson,  the  celebrated  Dean  of  at  their  head.    But  we  particularly 

Ctiristchurch,  constructed  his  conver-  request  that  no  correspondent  send  for 

aational  discourse.      Cyril  Jackson,  insertion  in  this  Magazine  any  defence 

D.D.  was  an  eminent  man  in  his  day,  of  Shakspeare— Into  the  Balsam-box 

and  his  talents  were  more  than  re-  it    shall  inevitably  go— from  whuDse 

apeetable ;  but  there  was  nothing  su-  jaws  this  very  Leading  Article  haa  it* 

peniatural  or  nreternatoral  in  his  con-  self  made  an  almost  miraeuloua  ee- 

yersation ;  ana  had  any  ghost  imitated  cape.    Let  our  ingenious  friend  Mr 

hia  oral  style  in  the  loneliest  church-  James  Ballantyne  take  up  the  cndgela 

yard  in  Kngland,    we  should   have  for  the  Swan  of  Avon — ^if  he  pleuea 

amoked  him  in  an  instant,  and  laugh-  -^for  we  are  fVee  to  confess,  tost  the 

ed  in  his  face ;  yet  we  should  have  very  worst  and  the  very  best  criticiania 

been  to  blame,  if  Shakspeare  be  to  on  Shakspeare  we  ever  read,  hsve  ap« 

praise  ;  fbr  James  Smith  himself  could  peared  from  his  pen,  at  divers  times, 

not  imitate  old  Hamlet  more  to  the  and  in  sundry  manners,  in  the  Wetkiy 

death  than  did  Cjril  Jackson,  and  Journal;  and  we  do  not  know  that, 

consequently,  any  ^ost  that  should  with  equal  truth,  we  could  say  the 

have  imitated  the  Dean,  would  have  same  thing  of  ourselves. 
been  in  character,  giving  his  accents        But  lo  T   in  the  same  Plate,  **  A 

something  more  of  the  tomblike  and  Long-Timb  Watting,"  agentleman, 

aepolchrau.  pondering  by  a  pond,  fishing !  Judg* 

All  this  win,  we  fear,  seem  very  mg  from  the  external  character  of 

heterodox  to  the  million, —  nay,  to  that  piece  of  water,  it  eontaina  no* 

thing  of  the  fish-kind  beyond  a  frog, 
a  snail,  or  a  leech.  It  is  truly  a 
most  uncomfortable  little  wet  sneet 
of  water — most  dismal  indeed— quite 

when  vre  described  the  Red-  Tarn  Ra-  such  an  Elstree-looking  sink  aa  received 


thoee  who  have  been  pleased  to  set  up 
Shakspeare  as  the  god  of  their  idolatry, 
even  impious,  and  with  a  slight  tinge 
of  blaapnemy.  It  was  even  so  with  us. 


ven  Club  supping  upon  a  Quaker  be- 
neath the  dark  brow  of  the  mighty 
llelTellyn.    Some  subscribers  threat- 
ened to  give  up  the  Magazine,  because 
^edeacnbed,  somewhat  after  the  dash- 
ing manner  of  liie  savage  Rosa,  a  Fact 
in  Nature.  Others  were  shocked  that 
^e    should  have  written  so  of  the 
•«  Meek  Pilgrim  of  Nature,"  whom 
Sir  "Walter  had   so  beautifully  be-i 
t^oaned  aa  bleaching  to  the  snow^ 


out  of  the  sack  the  Thurtelixed  body 
of  Weare.  It  acquired,  we  under* 
stand,  a  fishy  character  from  the  dr^i 
cumstance  of  a  small  dead  perch  having 
been  seen  floating  on  it  some  yeari 
ago,  which  had  probably  been  flung 
into  it  in  spite  by  some  schoolboy,  on 
his  way  home  from  an  unsucoMful 
holiday  at  a  marl-pit  milea  off*.  There 
he  sits,  and  haa  long  been  aitting— i 
the  Piscatorial  Solitary  of  the  £xcur« 
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aoni  He  is  obTioualy  catching  his 
death  of  cokl.  His  sore  throat  has  be« 
gun— buckled  up  as  the  cuff  of  his 
jacket  is  to  the  brim  of  his  hat>  it  is 
all  in  vain ;  for,  at  this  blessed  mo« 
ment,  bo^  toodiach  and  earach  are 
his--cold,  cold  is  bis  seat  of  honour, 
as  that  of  a  marble  monument.  What 
he  expects  to  find  in  such  a  place,  hea« 
Ten  only  knows ;  but  truly  that  is  a 
searchinff  rain,— df  rain  it  may  be  call* 
ed,  which  rain  is  not,  but  commingled 


Cruickshank  oh  Time. 
but  to  the 
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fiict  itself  we  pledge 


honour. 

Poor  Po|joy !  we  duemj  thou  vt 
hx  from  being  a  bad  fellow — aadif  «i 
had  thee  in  SooUand^  we  do  not  doobl 
we  could  make  a  man  of  thee  ia  t 
single  spring  and  autumn.  What  a 
contrast  between  thee,  by  the  side  of 
that  piteous  little  pond,  and  Chiist^ 
^er  North  angling  hia  way  down  tk 
Tweed !  River  of  nvers !  eadi  streso, 
each  shallow,  each  pool  of  thine  faai 


hail  and  sleet  murdering  a  day  of    its  own  peculiar  murmur,  as  ftmilinw 


spring* 

Behind  Piscator,  who,  were  he  to 
stretch  himself  ud  into  his  altitude, 
could  scarcely  fail  of  being  six  feet 
six,  and  proportionally  thin,  stands  a 
fat  friena  ftom  the  inn  two  miles  off, 
who,  prompted  by  an  aimless  curiosity, 
has  come  to  inquire  about  the  day's 
sport.  "  No  fish  yet  ?  1 1  Why,  I  say. 
Popjoy,  have'nt  you  had  a  bite  all 
day  ?  To  this  seemingly  inoffensive 
interrogatory  does  Popjoy  reply  with 
all  the  monosyllabic  laconidsm  of  our 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,—"  No !" 
the  long  lank  reeds,  sedges,  and  bul- 
rushes rustling  '*  hear,  hear,  hear !"-« 
There  is  a  mystery  in  this  same  mat- 
ter of  angling  which  has  never  yet 
been  elucidat^.  We  remember  that, 
when  a  child,  we  used  to  angle  from 
morning  to  night  in  a  piece  of  water, 
where  we  knew  there  was  no  fish.  But 
it  was  the  only  piece  of  water  within 
our  reach  ;  and  as  water  is  the  element 
in  which  fishes  exist,  that  was  enough 
for  us,  and  there  we  sat  eying  our  float, 
which  our  reason  (even  then  strong) 
assured  us  never  was  to  descend.  Do 
not  tell  us,  that  ever  and  anon  our 
mind  fell  into  a  transient  delusion, 
and  that  we  had — ^hope.  If  it  had 
been  so,  would  we  not  have  cut  and 
run,  the  instant  reason  came  to  our 
aid,  and  told  us  to  fling  aside  the  Plea* 
sures  of  Hope  ?  Nay,  bow  could  Hope 
rouse  us  from  our  bed  at  dawn,  and 
carry  us  to  angle  in  a  pond  where  we 
knew  fish  was  none !  It  was  some  far 
deeper  principle  in  human  nature  than 
Hope  that  led  us  to  that  lonely  moor 
—it  was  an  instinctive  and  inextin- 
guishable feeling,  amounting  to  pas« 


ly  known  to  our  ear,  even  in  imagi- 
nation,— for  in  dreaming  of  thee  ids> 
mory  is  herself  imaginative,— as  ^ 
voice  of  each  distinct  friend  that  ve 
have  known  from  youth  to  age.  Alo^ 
the  holms  of  Cardrona,  how  flowHt 
thou  along  with  an  almost  i«tTKWiL> 
whisper — ^with  but  liere  and  then  a 
single  tree  shaking  its  tresses  in  a  mir* 
ror  set  nearly  motionless  in  a  frsBie- 
work  of  green  and  gold,  whore  tbe 
&st-nibbling  sheep  aeem  foigetfalof 
their  lambs,  but  m  a  moment  bkat 
them  to  their  sides,  as  the  bf™i*« 
angler  goes  by  ;  and  where  the  linnet 
sits  songless  now  near  her  nest,  (all 
of  gaping  mouths,  in  the  ydlow 
broom, 
**  That  lends  the  windward  air  an  ezqoi- 

site  perfume.*' 
Along  Elie-Bank  Wood,  thou  raahot 
on  in  a  delighted  hurry,  as  if  eager 
to  hide  thyself  from  the  sun,  beneath 
something  cooler  than  doud-shadowi, 
the  old  forest-gloom.  Till,  lo !  again 
baring  thy  boscm  to  the  heavens,  away 
thou  nuddlest  over  low  linn,  snd  into 
''  shelving  plumm,"  by  the  braes  of 
Ashiesteel,  where  erst  the  mighty 
Minstrel  abode — and  on— on— on- 
through  brake  and  a^w,  and  grove, oo 
to  the  Holy  Melroee — ^but  there,  aki! 
Poor  Popjoy,  art  thou  still  sitting  be- 
side thy  puddle — and  four  hunoreii 
miles  are  between  thee  and  ua,  now, 
after  a  glorious  day'a  sport,  rediniqg 
on  the  window-seat  of  the  Fiahei- 
msn's  Parlour,  at  aweet  Clovenfbfd. 
Supper,  as  we  are  a  Chrbtian! 
Well,  our  dear  Georce,  we  must  lay 
thine  Illustrationa  aside  for  an  boor 
of  trout  and  toddy,  and  would  that 


sion,  of  the  adaptotion  of  the  neing  of    thou  wert  thyself  here,  to  take  thy  teat 


fishes  to  the  liquid  element  of  water, 
and  which  overcame  the  conviction  ac« 
compainring  a  particular  case,  by  the 
aense  of^  universal  Fitness.  We  can- 
oot  get  nearer  than  this  to  the  truth^ 


at  the  foot  of  our  little  Uble.  Red  is 
the  dawn-blush,  and  firm  ss  the  n*^ 
bud — a  trout  of  ten  thousand !  How 
deliciously  peels  off  the  brown-hfiater' 
ed  buttery  skin  from  hia^weU-baitcd 


Cruickshank  on  Ttme, 


Bulei!  His  tail  dightly  curled — lay, 
rathor,  cmnkled-up  in  the  directioii  of 
faia  head ;  and,  mercy  on  ua !  he  sure- 
ly  cannot  be  ^et  alive !  He  certainly 
aeoned  to  atur — ^yet  the  frying-pan 
iniiat  have  done  his  busineia,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  crash  we  gave  his  skuU 
againat  the  butt  of  our  rod,  that  he 
might  not  play  spang  out  of  our  fist, 
and  re-plunge  into  his  native  pool, 
like  a  very  fish'.  The  ketchup,  if  you 
please,  laj  dear — thank  you— you  are 
the  prettiest  girl  in  Tweeddale — nay, 
don't  blush  anid  hang  down  your  head 
—YOU  might  give  us  a  kiss,  for  we  are 
(ila  enou^  to  be  your  great-grand- 
frther.  Dickson's  mustard,  I'm  sure 
—no  other  mustard  on  earth  could 
make  Kit  North  sneeze  like  a  young 
one.  Now,  my  love,  you  may  be 
liringing  ben  the  cutlets — but  see 
there's  a  lid  to  the  ashet  Very  ami- 
able whisky  indeed— Here's  to  tne  me- 
mory of  poor  Sandy  Govan — last  time 
we  oined  in  this  parlour — ^it  had  not 
a  bow-window  then — Sandy  sat  on 
that  very  chair !  With  what  a  face  he 
■topped  short  in  the  middle  of  that 
queer  tone  on  the  fiddle,  when  the  bit 
laaaie  came  in  with  the  fry ! 

But  away  with  melancholy, 
Nor  doleful  changes  sing. 
On  life  and  human  folly. 
But  merrily,  merrily  sing,  fa,  la. 

Another  caulker !  Not  one  single  thing 
in  this  whole  world  is  now  wanting  to 
our  perfect  felicity— except  the  cut- 
lets, and  there  they  are. 

*'  O,  why  have  bards  in  many  a  lovely 

hiy. 
Foigetting  all  their  own  delightful  years, 

8ong  that  this  life  is  but  one  little  day, 

And  this  most  happy  world  a  vale  of 

tears?" 

Wonld  that  we  could  live  for  ever ! — 
O,  no— no— no — for  then  the  angler 
eonld  no  more  moralize  on  the  stream 
--the  Boul  would  be  plucked  out  of  all 
hiB  peaceful  enterprises — there  would 
be  no  profound  joy  of  grief  in  remem- 
bering the  old  familiar  faces — and  we 
ahould  never  meet  Isaac  Walton  in 
Heaven ! 

Turn  over  to  Plate  II.  The  central 
piece  is  entitled  "  Behind  Time," 
and  no  man  who  has  ever  been  '^  too 
late  fbr  the  coach,"  may  look  at  it  with- 
out acutest  sympathy  with  the  suffer- 
ers. The  sufferer  in  the  foreground  is 
a  Welshman — ^for,  from  an  inscription 
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on  a  sign  above  his  head,  he  haa  been 
intending  to  go  by  the  Times  coach,  on 
Tuesday,  at  twelve  o'clock,  toIJanbia;« 
wigdigiugdcn,  whidi  must  be  in  me 
Principality.  We  absolutely  hear  him 
groan  when  Mr  Tapstave,  the  Boni« 
face,  says  to  his  glaring  question— 
''Coach,  sir!  The  coach  has  oeen  gone 
about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  sir— 
they  start,  sir,  to  their  time,  sir,  to 
a  minute,  sir!"  What  a  facel  Far 
whiter,  and  more  woe-begone  than 
that  which  drew  Priam's  curtains  at 
dead  of  night.    The  coach  runa  but 
once  a- week,  and  Ta£^  and  his  spouse 
must  wait  till  next  Tuesday.    That 
travelling*cap,  which  is  reafiy  hand- 
some, will  not  be  needed  till  no  fewer 
than  one  hundred  and  sixty  eight 
hours  have  expired.    No  wonderne 
is  breathless  and  aghast,  for  he  is  la* 
den  with  portmanteau,   and  travel- 
ling-bag, and  bundle,  and  umbrdla^ 
and  great-coat,  and  shawls,  and  pe- 
lisses, and  has  been  hurrying  fhim 
his  lodgings  at  the  other  end  of  the 
village,  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  per 
horam  — while  to  the  Times — '' O 
tcmpora,  O  mores !" — ^the  turnpike  gate 
is  flying  wide  open  eight  miles  nearer 
Wales  !    With  band-box  and  child, 
his  better  half  is  seen  flying   under 
a  load  of  fat  through  die  marxet-place 
in   the  rear,  nor  slackens  her  pace, 
although  she  sees  from  the  coniabu- 
lation  afar,    that  Times   and  Tides 
wait  for  no  man.     How  calmly,  all 
this  while,  does  the  dial-plate  on  the 
old  church-tower  show  the  whole  world 
that  it  wants  but  a  quarter  to  one ! 
Hapless  pair !    What  could  you  have 
been  about  since  six  o'clock  tnis  morn- 
ing, when  you  rose  ?   Had  you  risen 
at  four,  and  the  Times  not  left  Mr 
Tapstave's  till  two,  answer  us  candid- 
Iv,  would  it  not  have  been  the  same 
tiling  precisely,  and  would  you  not,  hap- 
less pair,  have  been  panting,  sweating, 
stanng,  gaping,  groaning,  and  almost 
cursing  we  hour  in  which  you  were 
bom,  at  about  a  quarter  or  sixteen 
minutes  fVom  three,  while  then,  aa 
now,  the  inexorable  Times  would  have 
been  rolling,  perhaps,  in  another  coun- 
ty ?  Yes,  we  see,  Mr  Owen,  that  you 
were  bom— but  to  be  too  late.    Nay, 
do  not  think  of  laying  the  whole  blame 
on  Mrs  Owen — although  you  have, 
indeed,  most  ungallantly  ^ten  the 
start  of  her  by  at  least  thirty  yards. 
It  was  all  your  fault,  Mr  Owen— that 
trailing  garter  betrays  you*-andour 
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firm  belief  k,  that  you  liaTc  forgotten 
to  put  on  your  drawers. 

<*  Oh !  for  a  blast  of  tliat  dread  bom 

Oil  Fontarabiari  eclioes  boroe, 

Tiiat  to  King  Charles  did  come. 

When  Roland  brave,  and  Olivier 

And  every  Paladin  and  Peer, 

Ou  Roncesvalles  died ! 

Stich  blast  had  wam'd  you  not  in 

vain,"  &c. 
We  bave  had  our  share  of  most  sort 
of  suffering  in  this  life,  yet  we  do  not 
scruple  or  hesitate  to  say,  that   the 
hour  of  our  greatest  agony  was  on  just 
such  another  occasion  as  this !  We  do 
not  mean  you  to  understand,  gentle 
reader,  that  we  were  ever  too  late  fur 
the  coach,  so  beladcn  with  luggage  as 
Mr  Owen,  or  so  wife-pursued  by  a 
spouse  dragging  progeny  so  desperate- 
ly along  tlie  stones, — ^but  we  do  mean 
you  to  understand,  gentle  reader,  that 
were  we  to  live  a  thousand  ^ears,  ne« 
yer  could  we  again  suffer,  either  on  a 
similar  or  dissimilar  occasion,  the  an« 
guish,  that  some  forty  years  ago,  we 
endured,  on  being  too  late — ^by  about 
ten  minutes  for  the  Fly.    She  was  in 
it — SHE  was  in  it — whom  we  had  not 
seen  for  an  age — and  whom  we  were 
not  to  see  again  for  an  age  more,  and 
yet — heavens  and  earth — we  overslept 
ourselves,  and  she  was  off — off— off — 
off— with,  as  we  were  told  on  the  spot, 
a  dragoon  ofiScer  inside,  none  but  ttieir 
two  selves — he  the  most  blessed,  and 
we  the  most  accursed  of  mortal  men  ! 
Why  did  we  not  follow  in  a  chaise  and 
eight — at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an 
hour  ?  We  did  follow  in  a  chaise  and 
four,  but  the  leaders  had  to  drag  on 
the  reptiles  in  the  shafts — and  then 
crash  went  the  axle-tree,  and  the  whole 
concern,  into  a  ditch.  We  mounted  one 
of  the  leaders,  but  he  was  wholly  unac- 
customed to  callop  out  of  harness,  and 
deprived  of  his  customary  equipoise, 
came  down,  at  full  speed,  into  the  atti- 
tude of  prayer,  and  projected  us  over  a 
green  paling,  into  what,  in  Scotland,  we 
call  a  policy.    She  and  the  dragoon 
were  by  this  time  at  the  extremity  of 
Cornwall,  and  our  evil  genius  told  us 
that  farther  pursuit  was  hopeless.    It 
is  forty — ay,  nearer  fifty  years  since 
that  day,  yet  so  vividly  aoes  imagina- 
tion realize  the  horrors  "  of  jealousy, 
the  injured  lover's  hell,"  that  like  Mr 
Owen  there,  whose  picture  is  before  us, 
"we  could  even  now  curse  the  hour  in 
wliich  we  were  born ;— but  let  us  both 
'^I  reason — reUj^ion  to  out  m\^,— vcv^ 


remember  that  while  Tbe  Timet  hsfv 
cruelly  caused  all  hia  aorrowsy  so  wiD 
theygratuitoualy  heal  them ;  while,  fis 
ourselves,  have  wc  not  had  a  loag,  a 
glorious,  a  lofty^  and  a  iiaefal  caifcr, 
since,  in  the  bitter  blindness  of  yoadk* 
ful  pasaioD,  we  thought  our  son  bad 
set  with  the  disappearance  of  the  Bead- 
ing Fly,— 
'^  And  wept  the  more,  because  «e  vcpc  in 


vam. 


We  have  inadvertently  turned  eicr 
three  pages,  and  got  to  Plate  VI.,  of 
which  the  central  acene  breathes  die 
▼ery  spirit  of  philanthropy  and  doms- 
tic  happiness.  It  is  ycleped  ''  Pua- 
DiNG-TiME."  Juat  as  thelemakds- 
roestic  has  uncovered  the  plmB*y 
wonder,  a  friend  of  the  family  ndMi 
himself  in— somewhat  too  late  Ar 
soup,  fish,  beef,  and  fbwlj — bat  Bdoe> 
casion  for  apologies  on  either  side,  ftr 
the  hospitable  John  Bull  wdcoBa 
him  to  his  seat,  pointinff  to  the  mig- 
num  bonum  in  triumpa,  while  Mif 
Bull  vainly  tries  to  allay  tbe  ccsbMCi 
of  their  five  children,  heedless  of  ^ 
stranger's  approach.  Writers  on  edi* 
cation  are  sJl  very  severe  on  greedliieH 
and  gluttony  in  children,  and  go  the 
length  of  picturing  the  love  of  good 
things  as  a  carnal  sin.  But  think  for 
a  moment  on  the  fresh,  keen,  sensitivet 
healthy  palates  of  children  tbst  hivf 
been  all  day  breaking  the  hrittkr  fur- 
niture in-doors,  or  furiously  garden* 
ing  it  without,  or  driving  it  four-in- 
hand  among  the  flower-bed^  WooU 
you  have  the  little  rosy  rascals  of  ei- 
ther sex  to  sit  prim,  and  act  the  pnt^ 
ty,  in  presence  of  such  a  pudding  tf 
that,— and,  when  duly  hdpedaoeaid- 
ing  to  their  respective  siaea,  to  nuaoe 
away  like  mice  at  the  sUoea  of  savsary 
suet,  as  if  they  would  prefer  catinfc 
some  lime  from  a  hole  in  the  wall? 
No— no— blessing  on  these  little  glo- 
rious gormandizing  gluttons,  whom 
Cruickshank's  benevolent  genios  hai 
embodied!  and  may  that  norsO'lilw 
cook,  who  has  just  unlidded  the  Bo- 
light,  have  a  leaser  pudding  in  reaenet 
to  soothe  their  stomachs  into  perfbct 
repose.  Confound,  cuff,  and  kick  tk 
ugly  little  scoundrel,  nude  or  feiaale, 
who  carries  tid-bita  or  bon-boos  into 
a  comer,  and  cnjoya  them  in  seocii 
apart  from  his  or  her  contemponriei' 
Solitary  sensuality  is  shodung,  an^ 
cannot  come  to  good ;  but  when  the 
good  thinga  of  this  lite  have  bM,  in 

^ic^i\  ^\Vv»ss<ci,  allotted  to  nich  fi^ 


Cnucki/umlt  oa  Timt.  ItT 

thcw,  where  no  one  hM  hiIvu-  doodle-doo  iu  triumph,  with  legi  oud 

nwtber,  but  nil  u«  Ui^[hing  aniii  .extended  u  wide  u  thej  can. 

wtOf  and  in  the  groM,  wbj  i|wiwl;  iioriitfaereaiivdaii|^ofanir> 

ladr  tmuporti,  bj  mbjecting  i«it,  for  the  vrcbin'idigeBtiTe  power  is 

3  mew  to  the  l4w*  of  iintgia  uhiipowerof  iwalloWiUidheBMiUK 

-breeding.  Tar  leu  to  the  re-  pound  e-wcek.   Miny,  who  threaten! 

of  that  ascetic  morality  that  tobepreRT,ba1diui)berhandainnKm 

tnltmited  Teniaon  and  turde  to  moderatea  admiration,  hating  been 

»ti,  bat  would  iiint  their  pro-  Uught  by  her  maid  that  it  ii  vulnr 

padding,  even  in  that  iu  most  to  have  a  large  appetite ;  yet  atill  Uie 

ifimn?  Grown-np  people,  too,  healthful  creatnreii  fond  of  plnma,  and 

Kdingly  and  abaurdly  apt  to  haa  no  sympathy  for  the  lylpha  aha 

line  tt  diatinction   between  readi  of  in  ptcture-boolca  all  living  on 

IfCB  and  people  who  are  not  the  empcv  air.     The  two  roguei  next 

n^  Ther  eonrider  themaelvea,  her  are  olMtreperona  in  their  Joy,  and 

ti_>«i».i.....»..»._  ....  _j  jj^m  cheering  the  rich  roinndity  with 

, , .  .      .  __  abaolule  huiaaa;  but  of  all  the  Ui, 

lidoua  diih  i«  hi  unfortunate  bunchy,  thick-lipped,  amall  ienmal* 

tne  in  their  way — till  men  and  iats  tlut  we  era  aaw  gunle,  neva 

are  ahaolntely  sick,  or  nearly  clapped  we  oar  eyea  ou  the  eonal  of 

:  ahould  any  of  the  people  who  him  aeated  on  hia  papi's  left  nand  I 

grown-np,  take  a  Bpoon,  and  While  the  otheta  hold  np  their  ex- 

[  Ming  ordered,  help  itself  to  a  panded  handa  in  iliSeient  moodi  of 

fbrthwith  one  of  the  grown-up  imaginatiTe  admiiation,  hia  feclingi 

1  at  the  head  and  the  foot  <tf  are  all  concentrated  in  hit  palate  I 

ie  reads  the  growing  gonnan-  With  both  dnmpy  pawa  he  graipa  thfl  . 

lecture  on  its  enormity,  that  edge  of  his  plate,  and  la  ahoving  it  iu 

MiacuTTentinaconntry  church,  that  he  may  be  drat  helped,  while  hi* 

dw  very  green  fat  is  melting  in  mamma,  justly  otfcnded,ia  rating  him 

bn'i  month,  he  threaten!  to  loundly   for   hia  impatience.     If  the 

"" — ■  lulus  for  paying  hia  "  boy  ia  father  of  the  man,"  he  ia 

'aid;  and  the  doomed  to  die  of  apoplexy  at  a  drt 

iwollen  with  feast     No  fear  of  hia  being  drowneo, 

ofaroaated  for  he  never  '   '"  '  '    ""     "" 

tpluttera  reproachea  at  Julia,  a  swimmer  b  .  ,        . 

Mtii^  child  of  ten  years,  whose  is  no  natnral  genius ; — he  never  will 

oiay  very  poaiiblf  be  rather  too  drive  a  tandem  that  boy — no,  never; 

Maoc  mange,  protesting  that  at  tmt  all  hia  habita  wiU  be  safe  and  ae> 

she  had  not  proceeded  beyond  dentary,  and  bis  belly  will  bethemdy 

adding.    Ia  it  not  wonderful  god  the  fubsy  yonng  Idolater  will  woN- 

nm-np  people,  eq»edally  those  flhip.LetPhrenolt^flouriBhjforaswe 

I  parents,  are  never  struck  with  live,  there  is  the  organ  of  tinstativenesa 

at  MUaeof  theirownatrocioua  enormously  developed !  So  too  is  that 

e«  and  selflsh  Injustice?   No-  of  Veneration,  while  Conacientious> 

■are  common  than  to  hear  a  neas  is  very  small,  aud  no  room  baa 

raasy  civic  orator  imiatiiig,  at  been  left  for  Ideality  in  the  narrow 

d  of  his  own  table,  on  the  Ca<  region  above  hia  temples.     Never  did 

being  emancipated,  and  admit-  character  and  ilcvelopement  so  tally 

1  fiall  and  free  participation  in  and  coincide — no  frontal  sinusea  thoe 

bltsaiog*  of  the  Brilisn  ConstU  — to  cover  16  oinns;  and  a  caatof 

-while  Be  exelades  hia  own  lit-  hi*  skull  must  be  handed  round  at  the 

Hatuita,  irtio  are  biting  their  next  charitable  Demonitrations  of  the 

id  socking  their  heels  upHaira,  Evidence  for  and  against  the  Science. 
IS  DDncroiu  rich  tbinn  in  the        By  the  by,  what  U  to  be  thought  of 

At  gentleman  or  lat^  at  the  the  Friend  who  ia  thus  seen  droppinK 

'  the  home  department.  in  at  pndding-time  ?    If  friends  will 

Mn  ia,  in  central  acene  of  PUte  go  to  other  people's  houaes  to  dine 

I essmpliflcstion  of  a  very  dif-  withouteipeciBlinv)tBtkin,tbeyon^t 

lyslesn  of  government.    That  at  least  to  go  at  the  proper  hour.  Here 

tuM,  nwunled  on  a  safety-  we  ace  a  hunsry  houDd  abont  to  ds- 

•kb  one  whote  aide  of  the  tM»  prive  Ave  children,  who,  we  an  aili> 

M,  b  head  crowing  eock-a-  tied  to  believe,  never  iqjund  bim. 
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their  equitable  sliares  of  one  of  the 
greatest  ci\joymeutt  that  ever.bcfel 
the  young  Idea.  He  has  no  right, 
the  monster,  to  apologise  himself  at 
such  an  interesting  predicament  into 
the  dining-room  even  of  his  own  bro« 
ther.  Whence  has  he  come  ?  From 
the  country?  Well  then,  he  ought 
to  have  dined  in  the  New  Hummums, 
if  such  a  house  still  exists — ^if  not, 
anywhere  else  than  on  the  central 
piece  of  Plate  VI.  of  George  Cruick- 
ahank's  Illustrations  of  Time,  and  on 
any  other  substance  than  that  pudding. 
Does  he  live  regularly  in  town  ?  Then 
he  should  be  sent  to  the  tread-mill. 
Bad  enough  had  he  intruded  himself 
before  the  bell,  but  in  the  middle, 
nay  near  the  end  of  dinner — words  are 
wanting  to  express  adequately  our  idea 
of  the  enormity  of  his  conduct.  What 
good  can  a  slice  of  that  pudding  pos- 
sibly do  to  that  interloping  and  uncal- 
culated-upon  glutton,  eaten  as  it  must 
be  amidst  the  most  religious  curses  of 
these  Awe  innocent  and  voradooa  chil- 
dren ?  As  yet  they  have  not  seen  him 
—buried  in  their  joy.  What  a  yell  of 
angry  dismay  will  penetrate  his  drums, 
as  soon  as  they  are  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  their  coudfition,  and  catdi  a  full 
front  view  of  his  face,  that  to  their 
frightened  imaginations  will  seem  all 
one  illimitable  Maw  !*— He  is  the  man 
Tommy  drdunt  of— But  we  must  not 
pursue  the  picture— suffice  it  to  say, 
that  his  entrance  has  clouded  an  hour 
in  Paradise,  and  that  his  image  will 
henceforth  continue  to  infest  Pudding- 
Time,  till  Padding-Time  shall  be  no 
more. 

But  joking  apart — what  man  living 
has  a  right  to  enter  your  dining-room, 
unbidden  verbally,  or  in  vnriting,  as 
you  are  sitting,  or  have  Eat  down,  to 
allay  the /amts  edendi  ?  Do  not  mis- 
understand us.  It  is  not  because 
there  is  not  enough  for  him,  as  well 
as  for  us,  to  eat— however  large  may 
be  our  family — and  how  large  it  is, 
we  need  not  now  say,  for  its  magnitude 
does  in  no  way  bear  upon  the  present 
argument, — it  is  not,  we  repeit,  be« 
cause  there  is  not  enough  for  him  to 
eat,  and  half  a  dozen  more  monsters 
as  ugly  as  himself — if  to  offer  such  a 
supposition  be  not  an  unpardonable 
outrage  on  humanity — ^it  is  not,  we 
repeat  again,  because  there  is  not 
enough  for  the  ignorant  and  ungen- 
^ilemanly  beast  to  eat,  for  is  not  that 
M  thirty«pound  routiOl  oC  WV^  sad  are 


not  thfse  Fife  how-touddies  ?— It  it 
not,  we  repeat  it,  for  the  fourth  and  hit 
time,  that  there  ia  not  enoagii,  sad 
more  than  enough,  for  the  loiig,]eaB, 
lank  Stomach  to  eat,  till  be  swdl  into 
a  hams-bag,  for  were  he  to  dear  the 
boa^  is  there  not  the  cold  remaim 
of  many  four-footed  animals  in  tk 
larder,  (a  whole  fox,  caught  yester* 
day  in  a  trap,  included,)  and  some- 
where about  tne  premises  aeveraldoKBi 
of  cheeses,  Cheshire,  Kibbock,  and 
Cream  ?  But  it  is  the  sudden  bieddqg 
up  and  disruption,  the  inatantsnewn, 
unexpected,  unproToked,  undeserwdi 
unpardonable,  and  yet  unpiiiuahabk 
destruction  of  a  whole  afternoon,  efn- 
ing,  and  night's  ooiy  comforts,  of 
which  perhaps  the  chief  and  the 
choicest  of  all,  is  the  gradual  Nap  in 
the  soft  embrace  of  that  loving  ann- 
chair,  that  is  felt  to  fold  its  armaromd 
its  lord  and  master,  even  like  a  wk 
repenting  her  of  a  scolding-flt,  aid 
soothing  you  into  ibrgetfnlneas  of  dia 
vanished  termagant^  by  the  sweat, 
insidious  endearmenta  of  chaste  ooe- 
nubial  contrition ! 

There  is  but  one  word  only,  and  it  ii 
in  the  Scottish  tongae,  that  to  ov  ear 
doth  fitly  and  fully  express  the  aerial 
sinking  awaj  of  an  after-dinner  Nap, 
from  this  noisy  world,  into  a  region  hx 
away,  still,  shadowy,  and  sublime— 
that  only  word,  is  the  word  the  Shep- 
herd is  sofondof  in  theNoctes^  tkewvd 
nwAWM  !  It  would  be  wrong  to  uj 
that  in  a  dwawm,  at  leaat  in  tne  kind 
of  delicious  and  delightftd  dwawm 
of  which  we  speak,  that  diis  wide 
and  widced  world,  in  which  we  were 
bom,  live,  die,  and  are  bniied,  is  entire- 
ly, utterly  forgotten,  and  oeoaes  to  he ! 
No— there  is  still  a  **  laigh  ao^"  of 
this  earth,  which  is  felt  abU  to  be  one 
of  the  seven  planets  of  oar  solar  ap- 
tem — atill  do  we  feel  that  we  are  nff- 
tal  and  unmarried — a  myaterimis  ftd- 
ing  of  our  Editorship,  even,  is  with 
us  in  our  dwawm — and  each  aaeeen 
sive  scene  that  hovers  away  bcfiveiff 
ken,  is  as  a  gloriou|B,  and  atrn'more  do- 
rious  Opening Artide.  Now,isitaioa- 
rable  that  such  a  visionary  beatitiide 
shall  be  at  the  mercy  of  eveiy  eoo- 
mon-place  acquaintance  that  dHoi' 
es«  out  of  pure  idleness  or  gluttonf* 
to  drop  in,  as  he  calls  it,  for  pot-lne^  ? 
There  are  times  when  the  interior  of 
a  man's  house,  emcially  if  he  hii 
passed  his  grand  chmacteric,  OBfiA  to 
be  lacredj  when  no  unprivikgw  ^ 
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vnh&llowed  foot  routt  cross  the  thresh-  or  freet  of  ours,  tliat  it  is  unlneky 

old.    No  msn  who  knows  in  what  to  say  grace  before  meat  in  pmenee  of 

the  Taltte  of  threescore  and  ten  years  an  oad  number  ? 
oonsiats,  would  think  of  breaking  in        There  are  too  many  worthy  enough 

upon  such  consecrated  privacy — and  people  in  their  way  in   this  worfil» 

should  such  practices  bt!  established  utterly  destitute  of  common  sense, 

in  society,  there  is  an  end  to  domestic  They  do  not  know  when  to  call  op* 

delights.    The  dearest  friend  we  hare  on  you — ^what  to  talk  about  while 

— and  we  have  many  dear — is  not  en«  they  stay,  nor  when  to  make  them^ 

titled  to  defraud  us  of  a  single  snore,  selves  scarce.    Having  made  good  his 

We  except  not  even  him  who  on  one  admittance,  through  some  mistake  of 

occasion  saved  our  life.    For  saving  the  servant,  who  did  not  suspect  him 

oar  life,  weowe  him  eternal  gratitude;  to  be  one  of  the  interdicted,  sacii  m 

but  not,  if  by  claiming  privileges  of  bore  takes  up  his  position  in  an  arm- 

an  entree,  he  should  render  that  life  chair,  (whicti  no  man  is  entitled  lo 

a  curse.    At  the  moment  he  leapt  do  out  of  his  own  house,)  then  dran 

overboard  to  **  pluck  up  drowned  ho-  himself  along  in  it,  if  winter,  towaraa 

nour  by  the  locks,'*  which  he  most  the  fire,  that  he  may  place  his  him 

heroically  did,  when  our  yacht  was  bulky  heels  on  your  fender,  fox  which 

going  ten  knots,  he  surely  was  not  he  deserves  to  nave  his  shins  broken 

actuated  by  the  base  thoiuht,  that  for  by  the  poker — and  blows  hii  note— 

all  future  years  there  woum  be  a  knife  another  enormity-— like  a  tnmipeC. 

and  fork  for  him  at  our  table.    If  so.  He  asks  if  you  have  seen  the  newspM 

we  had  much  rather  have  been  saved  per  of  the  day,  and  like  Mr  Cannings 

by  a  Kewfoundland  dog,  out  of  that  you  answer  "  Yes ;"  on  whidi  he  be- 

pure  philanthropy  characteristic  of  his  gins  to  repeat  to  you,  in  short-tongue, 

kind,  than  by  a  fellow  Christian,  ca-  all  the  Wnig  speeches  that  had  alroidj 

pable  of  sucn  interested  and  selfish  inspired  you  with  pity  and  diwiuCy 

nunumity.  commenting  upon  tnem  like  a  euduNv 

A  knife  and  fork  constantly  kept  for  and  assuring  you  that  the  administfa* 

any  one  man  at  any  other  man  s  ta-  tion  will  stand.    Then  he  aaka  Ibr 

ble !  la  not  the  thought  shocking  ?  soup ;  and  if  you  are  so  silly  as  to  hi 

Better,  far  better  to  have  him  domes-  him  have  a  bowl,  he  slobbers  your 

ticated  at  once — ^boarded,  lodged,  bed-  blue  cloth  all  over,  and  without  apo- 

dcd,  washed,  and  scoured,  at  so  much  logy,  splatches  your  DcQline  and  Fall 

per  annum.  of  tne  Roman  Empire,  or  your  Wealth 

Think  not,  gentle  reader,  that  we  of  Nations,  which,  unless  a  ninny,  you 

are  inhospitable.  No,  no— our  failing  will  send  to  him  before  dinner  to  get 

ia  rather  the  other  way— and  not  a  handsomely  rebound.    It  rains,  and 

man  in  all  ScoUand  keeps  a  better  ta-  he  begs  the  loan  of  your  great-ooat 

Ue,  or  one  more  frequently  surround-  and  umbrella,  which  tie  promisea  to 

ed  with  troops  of  friends.  But  we  like  send  home  by  a  porter.  Afraid  that  he 

to  choose  our  company.    No  verbal  may  stay  dinner,  you  order  up  the  um« 

mcBBSj^e  by  a  servant,  with  Mr  North's  brella,  but  the  housekeeper  baa  left  it 

eompliments— no  oral  invitation  even  at  a  friend's  house  in  Churemont  Crea* 

—except  on  rare  occasions,  when  we  cent,  two  miles  ofi^— and  the  great-ooat 

chanee  to  meet  on  the  street  with  an  is  asserted  to  be  at  Scaife's.  On  sndi  oe- 

old  friend  from  Tripoli  or  Timbuctoo ;  casions  it  never  rains  but  it  pours,  and 

•—nothing  like  a  card,  day  and  hour  you  have  nothing  for  it,  but  to  retire 

fixed  to  a  minute  by  the  Poet-office  for  a  few  minutes  to  a  closet,  and  pray 

dock.    An  answer  too  b  imperiously  for  strength  sufficient  to  carry  you 


oxpected— so  that  we  know  to  a  dead  through  the  evening.    "  The  day  will 

certainty  whom  we  are  to  have— nor  be  a  hard  one,  but  it  will  have  an 

breathes  the  man,  clerical  or  lay,  en-  end,"  said  Damiens  or  Ravaillae,  ooi 

titled  to  bring  with  him^my  friend  the  morning  of  his  execution:  and  yoa 

Mr  SoorSo.  What!  shall  he  disorder  or  we  have  to  comfort  ourselves  with 

Uie  symmetry  of  our  genisl  board  ?  the  same  philosophical  and  pious  re« 

Dlaarrann  our  chairs  ?  Huddle  upon  flection.  Sometimes,  during  toe  eoorse 

oar  sboukler?  Push  the  obesity  of  one  of  the  evening,  you  be^n  to  doub^  to 

of  our  best  fKcnds  upon  a  pointed  oorw  entertain  the  moat  senoua  apnnlien* 

ner?  Expel  another  to  a  aide-Uble?  sions  that  it  never  wiH  enct— ^ae 

I  mult  that  wtU-known  ropentition  ■eeros  to  atand  itill— <h«a  ^ 
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MdenUry— then  to  lie  down  md  imil 
into  a  troubled  tieep— but  still  to  keep 
etretcbing  awty  into  the  cnck  of  doom 
--4My»  you  become  sceptical  in  your 
religious  principles,  and  suspect  that 
the  Last  Day  will  never  come — the 
tenses  of  veros  seem  the  fictions  of 
grammarians,  sll  except  Is — Is — Is ; 
and  whether  Is  be  an  inteijection,  an 
adverb,  a  preposition,  or  a  conjunc* 
tion,  you  know  not,  but  the  only  other 
word  in  the  vocabulary  is  Now — Now 
—Now ! 

Think  not  that  we  exaggerate ;  so 
far  from  it,  this  is  but  a  feeble  sketch 
of  what  we  have  frequently  suffered. 
Will  TOtt  blame  us,  then,  if  we  put  on 
the  chain,  that  enables  the  lassie  or 
the  lad  to  study  the  physiognomy  of 
every  applicant  to  our  knocker. — and, 
aooordins  to  our  hue-and-cry  descrip* 
tion  of  aU  murderers  of  our  peace,  to 
shot  the  door  slowly  and  steadily  in 
the  faces  of  the  culpable  homicides  ? 

We  have  had  ofllers  made  to  ua 
of  a  knife  and  fork  at  the  tables  of 
various  friends  of  our»---all  married 
men,  with  the  usual  oom[dement  of 
chiklren.  We  can  now  charge  our 
memory  with  four—and  of  these,  three 
were  instances  of  the  basest  and  bold- 
est hypocrisy.  They  no  more  dared  to 
keep  a  knife  and  fork  for  Us  than  for 
the  Royal  Bengal  Tiger  that  devoured 
the  son  of  Sir  Hector  Munro.  Their 
wivea,  we  have  good  reason  to  know, 
hated  us— Why,  we  never  could  un- 
derstand—'indeed  it  is  a  mystery  past 
finding  out  how  we  can  be  hated  by 
any  living  thing,  for  we  may  say  of 
ourselves  what  Wordsworth  says  of 
his  Pedlar,— 

**  Birds  and  beasts, 
And  the  mute  fish  that  glances  in  the 

stream, 
And  harmless  reptile  ooiling  in  the  sun. 
And  goigeoas  insect  hovering  in  the  air. 
The  fowl  domestic,  and  the  household 

dog. 
In  his  capadoua  mind  he  bved  them 
all." 

However,  true  it  is,  that  the  three 
Mawseys  (see  DrJamieson)  hated  uft— 
and  this  their  several  and  respective 
husbands  well  knew  at  the  very  time 
they  made  proposals  to  us  about  the 
knife  and  fork.  We  tried  the  expe« 
riment  on  each  of  tiiem,  on  three 
days,  suooessively  and  sucoesslessly— 
and  such  a  blow-up !  Mrs  L.  left  the 
table  with  a  cramp  in  her  stomach — 
Mn  i|«  had  to  bs  supported  out  of 


the  room,  with  a  ringing  in  her  can. 
and  a  swimming  in  her  head  of  a  very 
alarming  kind  indeed— and  Mn  N^ 
who  we  confess  did  really  look  very 
red  about  the  eyes  and  noae,  had  to 

S>  up  to  the  nursery  to  atteiid  a  nca- 
ed  ont,  who  had  just  taken  phyac^ 
and  who  unquestionably  did  moat  pre* 
videntially  squall,  in  a  style  that  mui 
have  dislodged  some  alatefl,  just  as 
the  hotch-potch  waa  brought  in,  io 
an  earless  tureen,  by  a  red-sirasd 
Girrxiy ; — so  from  these  three  sevnii 
and  respective  domidlea  of  domerts 
love  ana  hospitable  amity  did  we  su^ 
cessively  hobole  home,  just  in  time  Ibi 
our  sole  and  our  cutlet.  Butthecnul- 
est  case  of  all  waa  the  fourth :— Not 
onlv  had  we  given  awav  the  hiids 
with  these  our  own  bleased  and  chal^ 
hands,  but  their  first  boy  was,  abs^ 
lutely  and  bonajide  in  our  own  beau 
ing,  christened--Christopher.  Littis 
Kit  and  we  became  great  friends,  snd 
we  have  left  him  something  handsoas 
in  our  will.  Well,  would  you  belkvt 
it  ? — the  knife-and-fork  srrangemeBt 
there,  too,  waa  all  a  hum.  We  put 
it  to  the  proof — not  from  any  suspiooa 
—for  to  all  sorts  of  auapicion  our  opeo 
and  generous  nature  ia  known  to  bs 
averse— but  in  pore  simplicity  sad 
bon-kommie*  The  coU  of  a  1  •p>*~i 
winter  was  nothing  to  the  reoeptioa 
we  met  with  from  Mrs  O.  There  wji 
a  drop  at  her  nose  that  waa  froiai 
—her  cheeks  were  pinched  and  bhis 
like  a  radish  that  has  grown  out  of  the 
sun — she  wasabaent  aro  monoayllabif, 
and  severe  indeed  were  her  unavailing 
struggles  at  a  smileu  It  waa  in  nil 
to  attempt  being  pleasant.  Seldon, 
God  knows,  are  we  stupid,  but  that 
day  all  our  great  and  varioua  abilities 
shrivelled  themselves  up  like  so  bsbj 
bits  of  cahoutcha-— all  our  ideas,  first 
one  after  the  other,  and  then  all  ina 
body,  flew  off  like  pigeona  fma  a 
dovecot,  leaving  our  cerebnoa  and 
cerebellum  utterly  tenantlcas  all  ooi 
heaps  of  informatKA  lay,  like  so  much 
bonded  com,  musty  ana  unmark^taMt 
—and  there  we— even  we,  Christophci 
the  Incomparable— sat  with  ow  &^ 
ger  in  our  mouth,  the  image  of  a 
perfect  and  prodigious  nimiy. 

After  this  rehearsal,  it  ia  needless  la 
say  that  we  insisted  no  km&  and  ftik 
should  be  kept  for  ua  at  oar  firiendi 
theO/s.  ButO.himsdtfwaaafiaenadl 
little  feUow,  as  full  of  VJTwinws  m  si 
^  ia  full  of  neat^no^  was  his  rib  by 
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m  m  mittiiimUe  or  mnaffee* 
fomaii*    We  therefore  pat  it 
plumpy  whmt  nidi  a  reception 
1  Mcb  a  latitode*— and  he  coa« 
bat  MnO.  could  not  endore 
;aiid  feared  that  were  we  to  be- 
knife-and^forlc  gneit,  etgara 
lestaUiBhed— •^im  dgantwiat 
twist  o]riters— with   oystera 
lieete— with  toasted  cheeae  iii<« 
s — with  indigestioii  death<— 
atfa  horial— and  with  burial  a 
ind  a  small  ikmily  of  orphan 
I.    This  sorites  mieved  oar 
rom  many  unpleasant  feelings 
s  saw  in  a  moment,  that  our 
aeption  was  owing  not  to  dis* 
or  society,  bat  of  £er  husband's 
ion — and  we  offiered  to  leare 
our  ci^-spleuehan.  But  how 
a  eradicate  fears,  sown  by  lore, 
man's  imagination  }  '^Nobody 
d  so  well  to  see  in  her  boose, 
sad  company,  as  Mr  North*- 
I  the  life  and  soul  of  every  so* 
lieh  he  condescends  to  dignify 
m ; — but,  my  dear  0«— ^e  is  a 
ns  companion  for  a  coiifivial 
e  you,  at  what  you  call  a  twa- 
orack ;  and  confess  now^^-mv 
-did  you  ever  loayehim  on  aocn 
IS  perfectly  sober  ?"  It  is  thoa 
uanies  arise  against  the  habits 
atlnguisbed  diaraeters.    That 
say  have  occasionally  been  seen, 
iray  up  to  town  from  Buchanan 
or  a  long  summer  eTening,  up- 
f  more  anxious  to  ascertain  the 
I  of  that  noble  line  of  road  than 
aU  necessary,  scnng  that  the 
I  is  known  to  an  indi,  we  shall 
iture  either  to  affinn  or  to  de- 
nt  allowing  that  it  waa  so, 
BwU,  pray,  was  that  ?  And  of 
sharacter  can  it  be  pbiloaophi- 
lid  to  hay«  been  a  iundamcntal 
}  Not  s«iely  of  ours.  We  were, 
while,  sittuig  with  a  cigar  in 
mths,  bdow  our  own  flowery 
-nor  doth  Araby  the  Bkst  pro* 
toy  perfume   more  delighted 
le  blessed  balminess  of  IMnity 
mckles  and  Havannah  cigar»— 
ig,  haply,  a  page  of  PUto  or 
'MM,  of  Quintus  Horatiua  Flac- 
FMUius  VirgiliuB  Maro,  him 
Mtuan  Swan.    We  were  not 
toitertng  gyrally  away  up-hill 
s  the  metropolis,  into  the  pre- 
if  a  wondering  wife,  too  sulky 
d.    We  were  not  seen  stumb- 
'cn  upon  a  Macadamized  road, 
our  list,  and  cliHching  at  it 


if  it  had  been  afloat  on  the  Iroiebeioua 
sea.  We  werenot  seen  speaking gmflU 
ly  to  an  old  woman  in  a  red  dodc,  Bap» 
poaing  bar  to  be  a  watchman,  and  an* 
xious  for  a  quarrel  with  the  imasinary 
guardian  of  the  night,  that  might  lead 
to  the  poUce-office,  and  a  fine  of  five 
shillings  to  the  Infirmary.  We  wera 
not  aeen  faking  the  alUtude  of  a  lanjp 
through  our  telescopic  fingers,  poeti* 
cslly  diesming  it  to  be  Hespema  him* 
sdf,and  soUloqulxingalecture  on  astro* 
nomy  to  an  attentive  audience  of  young 
larchea  in  a  nursery  garden.  It  waa 
Mr  Oh— not  Cfariatq^er  North^fhat 
wasguiltyof  all  these  follies;  aidyet» 
such  is  tne  penalty  that  we  pay  fWr  our 
greatness,  this  story  we  ourselves  hesrd 
UM  against  us  in  the  Carlisle  Mail,  aa 
we  were  gmng  to  Cloyenfbrd  for  ■ 
week's  angUng ;  and  the  other  three  in* 
sides,-<-oiie  a  minister,  and  the  odier  a 
mawsey,-»the  Teller,  from  theevidoit 
state  of  hia  liver,  had  been  some  forty 
years  in  India,  in  an  uncivil  depart* 
ment,— declared  without  one  dinen-i 
tient  voice,  that  wewere  amost  dangetw 
ous  man  indeed,  and  that  Blaekwood'a 
Magasine,  for  no  other  reason  we  oonld 
discover,  bat  because  Mr  O.  haa  not 
the  strongest  head  in  the  world,  shoidd 
be  written  down ! 

Ay,  there's  the  rub— Blaekwood'a 
Magasine  written  down  f    That  waa 
long  thepropbetic  cry  of  the  Whig  and 
Radical  Seers.   But  all  the  quills  that 
shall  be  plumed  from  all  the  taroegeeso 
in  the  Mainland  of  Lincolnshire,  and 
the  Isle  of  Ely,  flinging  in  all  the 
other  fens  in  England  to  bool-Hdl 
the  quills  that  mig^t  be  plnekad  from 
all  the  wild  geese  of  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, were  we  to  suppose  them,  when 
congregated  by  instinct  into  eonntleas 
miuions,  danging  along  hundreds  of 
lesgnss  of  the  brumal  sky,  otmek  to 
the  earth  by  plague,  pestilence,  and 
ftnine,  and  plucked  upon  the  spot,— 
not  would  tney  all  suflice,  sltnough 
wieidad  by  the  whole  literary  popuk* 
tion  of  the  gbbe— all  the  inhabitanta 
of  China  having  been  nrevionsly  taught 
to  compooe  in  Englisti  under  the  Ha- 
miltimian  system  —  to  write    down 
one  degree  benesth  its  present  sun- 
bright  level  in  the  heayen  of  glory 
that  Periodical  whom  the  four  seasona, 
the  twdve  months,  the  three  hundred 
and  siiLty-Ave  daya,  and  the  twenty- 
four  hoars  obeVf  ministering  to  her 
like  angels,  ana  from  her  ^g^dievi.  ^^ox^ 
drawing  Vijj|hx  tV^aX  osrrtL'Qin%  ^^« '^W'* 
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Crmekshank  ok  Time, 


CJane, 


We  have  been  told  tliat  there  are 
men  now  ali?e  who  never  reacl  Period- 
iods;  men  of  education— BchoUrB— 
who  always  go,  for  every  one  single 
individual  draught  of  knowledge,  to 
the  Fountain- Head.  They  fear  the  wa^ 
ter  will  be  muddy  else ;  fedd,  and  full 
€»f  small  worms,  fever,  and  atrophy. 
Such  are  sad  stupid  folks,  with  all  their 
learning,  they  may  depend  upon  it ; 
mnd  lose  half  their  lives  on  the  road, 
often  miry  or  adust,  going  and  coming 
to  and  from  the  Fountain- Head.  How 
much  better  to  have  theelementbrought 
to  them,  where  they  sit  or  sleep,  fil« 
tered  of  all  impurity,  and  sparkling 
''  with  touch  ethereal  of  heaven's  fiery 
zod,"  in  free-flowing  pipes  and  con- 
duits that  never  run  dry.  What  bet- 
ter Foun tain-Head  couLd  they  desire 
than  this  Magazine  ?  Thence  issues  a 
dear  and  copious  stream,  carried  into 
every  house  at  the  small  expense  of 
half-A-crown  a  month.  Turn  tne  cock, 
and  you  see  your  face— your  smiling 
face— in  the  liquid  mirror;  true  to 
•nature,  yet  of  tne  most  delicate  flat- 
tery, and  ever  pleasant  reflections. 
Nay»  there  are  many  cocks.  Turn  one 
— Kmt  gushes  soft  water  for  washing ; 
another — ^hard,  for  tea  and  toddy ;  a 
third— cream  for  tart  and  pudding ;  a 
fourth — ^hippocrene;  a  flfth — Glenli- 
vet.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that 
vou  are  the  inhabitant  of  a  Fairy  pa- 
lace, and  are  served  by  the  hands  of 
Invisibles.  Sweet  voices  whisper  to  you 
of  all  that  is  going  on  in  the  every-day 
world,  and  aU  the  Elements  are  Con- 
tributors. 

Change  the  image ;  and,  instead  of 
a  Fountain-Head,  suppose  people  ad- 
dicted to  a  Brown  Stuay.  Who  out  of 
Grub  Street  would  be  a  fiook-worm  ? 
Think  not  that  happiness  is  to  be 
found  in  calfskin,  or  Russia  binding. 
O  Lord  nreserve  us !  what  a  multitucEe 
of  blockheads  are  confined  in  a  large 
book-case,— as  Mr  Wordsworth  says 
of  the  tea-drinkers  about  the  Lidces*- 
all  silent,  and  aU  damned  I  You  view 
the  matter  in  a  different  light  ?  Well 
then,  what  is  the  use  of  a  seraglio  of 
ten  Uiousand  volumes  ?  The  octavos 
ogle  at  you  all  in  vain — the  clnmsy 
onartos  get  absolutely  disgusting — 
rolios  fat,  fair,  and  forty,  look  all  come- 
ly flabby — and  you  devoutly  widi 
the  little  teazing  twelvemos  at  the  de« 


vil.  You  would  be  happy  were  they 
all  bound  in  Russia  togeuier ;  and  ez- 
daim,  with  Solomon,  in  a  similar  n- 
tualion,  all  is  vanity.  But  Mags— 
divine  Maga— she  blooms  in  immortal 
youth.  Custom  cannot  stale  her  infi- 
nite variety — ^increase  of  appetite  grovi 
on  what  it  feeds  on, — and  yon  hog 
her  in  undoyed  transports  to  your 
heart,  a  faithftil  SubscriDer,  Contnlm- 
tor,  and  Monogamist ! 

We  had  intended  this  for  a  tweaty- 
four-page  Article  like  that  oelebntd 
one,  by  the  same  or  another  hand,  oo 
Sdby's  Ornithology.  But  a  devil  it 
at  the  door  ;  and  aa  this  is  pesitiTdf 
the  eighth  article — abort  and  long- 
that  we  have  undertaken  to  write  for 
this  month's  Maga,  without  once  being 
ready  with  copy  according  to  appoint- 
ment— there  is  nothine  eue  for  it,  bat 
to  cut  it  off  with  a  ahnling.  Buj  the 
Work,  facetious  reader ;  m  yoo  hsie 
six  plates,  eadi  containing  five  Ilhu- 
trations,  (thirty  capital  Uiinn),  for 
eight  shiUings  plain,  and  twwt  rinU 
lings  cdoured.  If  you  are  the  mu 
we  take  yon  for,  you  will  have  sll 
Cruickshank'a  Works,  for  they  are  il« 
most  dl  chefb-d'oeu vre — and  tne  wont 
of  them  is  more  than  worth  doaUe 
its  price.  But  these  lUnatrations  of 
Time  are  about  the  very  best  thingi 
Greorge  has  ever  done ;  and  if,  on  par- 
chasing  them,  you  are  disappointed, 
why,  have  your  revenge  by  giving  ip 
Blackwood  and  taking  CMbum,  and 
thus  prove  yourself  to  oe  a  man  of  the 
most  correct  taste,  but  no  genius.  Tbe 
truth,  however,  is,  that  the  dullest  of 
dogs  are  amused  with  Mr  Cmick- 
shank's  sketches.  There  is  a  vera  of 
nature  about  tiliem  that  is  visiUe  to 
all  human  eyes ;  and  it  waa  no  farflier 
back  than  yesterday  that  we  thooght 
a  worthy  friend  of  ours,  almost  as  eon- 
plete  a  dunce  as  breaUtea,  would  sb- 
adutdy  have  burat  a  blood-ve^d  on 
beholding  "  Tikb  thrown  awat," 
in  which  half  a  doaen  washenronMs 
are  endeavouring  with  might  and  nuin 
to  whiten  an  £thic^ian,  who,  as  be 
sits  in  the  tub,  strongly  reminds  m 
of  the  late  Lord  MoUnenx.  — D^* 
George,  visit  Edinburgh,  and  beoome 
one  of  die  Noctes  Arobrodame,  wfaidi, 
bdng  interpeted^  signify  Ambniiil 
Knights.    Sally!  bring  our  nightoil^ 
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Chapteb  IX. 

HllS  WiLLOUOHIV  TO  TUB  RsT.  JOSEPH  TmTOK. 

Roin^  ApriL 

lEAi  Sra,  hit   hoiuehoM,    and    iligniUrio   in 

rSTANCE  and   Mr  Selv^  are  church  and  state,  mnd  indeed  to  erny 

a  worn  out  with  the  toilsome  '^^   occupying  an;  publK   situation 

rea  of  tlie  last  eventful  week,  under  gOTernment.    The  monopolj  of 

n  conipasaion  to  them  anil  you,  these  palma,  bb  you  may  have  heard, 

:  taken  on  myself  the  task  of  i"  enjoyed  by  the  poateritj  of  a  G»> 

ling  them,  not  very  method!-  "oeae  sailor,  who,  being  iireaent  at 

ou  may  believe,  but  in  my  own  the  erection  of  the  Egyptian  Obeliik 

ng  desultory  way,  aa  if  I  were  before   St  Peter's,  when,  on  raiainK 

by  the  llectory  fireaide  at  Ad>  the  enormous  shaft,  the  ropes  proved 
too  long  to  lower  it  properly  into  its 

ire,  however,  entsngling  myself  hed,  ventured  to  interrupt  the  sglemn 

ibyrinch  of  Popes  and  proees-  Bilence  enjoined  on  pain  of  death  to 

Ircworks,  and  feiii  dejoie,  I  am  ^  but  the  directing  engineer — and, 

nded  (on  pain  of  denunciation  availing  himself  of  his  nautical  expe- 

X   inquisitorial  worship,   aa   a  rience,  calleil  out   to  wet  the  rope*, 

ladous  member  of  your  flock)  which  had  the  desired  effect.     Being 

fir,  much  apinst  ray  inclina-  not  only   pardoned,   but    desired   to 

itn  one  Popish  ceremony,  the  name  his  reward,  he  chose  for  himself 

1^  practice  of  which  woiUd,  I  and  his  licirs,  tlie  privilege  they  have 

re,  make  a  good  proteitant  of  ever  since  enjoyed  of  furnishing  palms 

a  week,  had  it  bi'en  my  mis-  forthisceremony; — a  very  tedious  one, 

'  to  have  been  born  otherwise,  during  which  my  risible  faculties  wero 

«d  of  that  I  am  lo  reverse  the  'cry  improperly  excited  by  the  strange 

to   fancy  myself  a  Catholic,  nianceuvres  of  the  Cardinals,  aa  tbey 

1,  my  good  friend,  perched  up  ambled  to  and  from  the  papal  throne, 

of  those  confesiiouafs,  which  it  with  their  trains  eight  ells  lon^,  and 

the  very  tip  of  my  tongue  to  'heir  subsequent  grimaces,  while  sit- 
fore,  and,  in  pure  dread  of  ha-  ling  to  be  incemed,  Uke  so  many  bea- 
'  serious  a  matter  made  a  jest  then  idols.  I  was  highly  iatenttd 
■a  to  tell  you,  xolta  voce,  that  myself  (if  you  will  pardon  the  pun) 
iVUIoughby  will  not  long  write  by  that  part  of  the  service  for  the 
'Under  her  name.  Heigh  ho!  day,  during  which  the  poor  old  Pope 
i  you  that  sigh  came  from  the  ' — whose  pole  countenance  and  emik- 
ttom  of  my  heart,  and  yet  the  dated  flgurc'  contrasted  forcibly  with 


x-                                                -  ■                 *  ""■(?■ 

fj  a  woman  withal,"  and  his  ni&cent   words   of  Scripture — "  Lift 

I  Cecil,  his  county  Kent,  hia  up  your  hcaits,  ye  everlasting  doora," 

le  five- and- twenty,  his  person  &c.,  are  actually  applied  to  ^rocur^— 

!,  his  fortune  liberal,  and  hia  after  somepuerilesnowof  resistance^ 

inquesliouablc .'  the  admission  of  a  mere  mortal  into 

ng  thus  made,  what  Sir  Wal-  his  own  private  chapel,  which  he  had 

1  Blue  Gown  calls  a  "  clean  left  a  moment  before. 

I  will,  with  a  lighter  heart.  My  indignation  was  not,  however, 

to  tell  you  what  I  saw,  or  ra.>  at  all  directed  against  the  individual 

aomc  cases,  did  not  see,  of  the  Pope,  whose  interesting  and  benen^ 

ries  of  1a£t  week,  having  had  lent  appearance, — aa  bis  bearers  ItCTt* 

under  the  former  head  to  *a-  ped  opposite  our  gallery, — and  the 

•■  most  spectacle-lowva^  lounger  stnple  accommodation  he  on  all  pub- 

otdevards  of  Paris. — The  week  lie  occasions  secures  to  our  countr^- 

iced  with  the  Palm  Sunday's  men,  colled  forth  very  different  senti- 

ly  of  the  benediction  of  tne  ments.    Indeed,  during  the  course  of 

which  tlie  Fope  on  that  day  the  ceremonies,  I  felt  often  a  moat 

to  all  the  prindpal  offioen  of  Quixotic  denre  to  rerenge  on  tl>e  nid 
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damsels,  their  ungrateful  requiul  of 
the  good  old  roan's  liberality.    The 
manner  in  ivliich  they  elbowed  him, 
during  bis  devotions  on  the  most  sa- 
cred occasions,  was  absolutely  inde- 
corous ;  and  their  want  of  complai- 
■ance  with  the  simple  regulation  of 
Wearing,  for  form's  sake,  the  semblance 
of  a  veil  when  attending  ceremonies 
where  lie  is  present,  made  me  half 
jtmt  the  complaisance  of  the  guards, 
who,  good-humouredly,  allowed  one 
flimsy  appendage  of  the  kind  to  serve 
M  a  passport  to  scores  of  fair  trans- 
gressors.  Really  the  proverb,  of  "  do- 
mg  at  Rome  as  the  Romans  do,"  is 
lamentablv  reversed  by  our  unruly 
John  Bulls,  male  and  female.    The 
Romans  are  civil,  courteous,  and  to- 
lerant almost  to  excess.     They  let  us 
into  their  churches  during  the  most 
■olemn  services,  and  wink  at  our  pro- 
£uie  attention  to  pictures  and  statues. 
0V  abuse  the  privilege  by  noise,  inde- 
corum, and  levity,  quite  forgetting 
the  sacredness  of  the  place,  in  con- 
tempt for  the  ritual.     Theif  give  us  a 
Protestant  chapel  of  our  own,  in  vio- 
lation of  every  principle  of  Catholic 
intolerance.     iVe  take  the  favour  as  a 
matter  of  right,  and  scandalize  the 
populace  and  their  betters,  by  as  tu- 
multuous a  rendezvous  of  idle  coach- 
men and  heretic  footmen  as  we  can 
muster.    Truly,  John  Bull  does  not 
ihine  abroad !    Of  course,  there  are 
exceptions,  and  numerous  ones ;  but 
the  main  drove  push  and  gore  about 
them,  just  as  our  horned  neighbours 
from  the  Welsh  hills  do,  when  first 
introduced  to  the  civilization  and  re- 
■traint  of  a  paddock.    As  for  me,  I 
find  myself  skipping  from  subject  to 
■ulject,  like  another  of  our  mountain 
quadrupeds,  and  must  positively  re- 
turn to  my  tether. 

We  recruited  ourselves,  during  the 
early  part  of  the  Holy  Week,  for  its 
iktigumg  conclusion,  by  excursions  to 
Tivoli  and  Frascati,  already,  I  know, 
more  classically  and  enthusiastically 
described  to  you  by  Mr  Selwyn,  who 
was  exhilarated  beyond  measure  by  the 
pilgrimage,  while  my  sweet  Constance 
enjoyed  it  more  than  she  has  yet  done 
anytning.  We  met  with  no  nanditti^ 
altnough  we  had  a  narrow  escape; 
some  of  our  friends  having  been  fired 
at^  in  their  carriage,  returning  from 
Tivoli  the  evening  before  we  went. 
We  consequently  came  home  in  broad 
^7-light^nd  hiirried,atffooiiateveiiing 
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drew  nigh,  to  St  Peter's,  to  enjoy  ths 
first  peiformance  of  the  Miserere  in 
the  Sixtine  Chapel.  The  ladies  of  our 
party  found  easy  admission  to  their 
privileged  tribune ;  but  tV  heat  ind 
pressure  among  the  gentlemen  in  the 
Dody  of  the  cnaptl  were  truly  dreid- 
ful.    After  the  preliminary  service  of 
vespers,  (which  never  had  appeared  to 
us  so  t«?dious,)  the  thirteen  candles  re- 
presenting the  Virgin  Mary  and  the 
twelve  apostles,  were  one  by  one  sbw- 
ly  extinguished  ;  excepting  that  of  the 
Virgin,  which  was  placed  behind  the 
altar ;  the  reason  assigned  for  whidi 
is,  that  her  faith  remained  unshaken, 
while  that  ot  the  apostlea  gare  way. 
The  extinction  of  the    last   csndky 
which  we  eagerly  anticipated,  was  the 
signal  for  the  commencement  of  the 
far-famed  Miserere ;  a  strain  so  pkiiki 
tive,   pathetic,    and   exquisitely  exe« 
cuted,   as    to    baffle  all  deacnpcioDi 
Highly  as  our  expectations  had  becD 
wrougnt,  they  were  not  disappointed ; 
and  we  felt  deep  regret,  wnen,  afta 
about    twenty    minutes,    this    tndy 
angelic  melody  concluded  with  a  cho- 
rus in  a  difil'rent  and  harsher  strain. 
Sublime  and  exquisite  aa  the  musie 
is,  its  efitct  is  no  doubt  incalculably 
heightened  by  the  previous  silent  ei« 
pectation,  the  almost  total  absence  of 
light,  and  the  want  of  instmmentil 
accompaniments.     In  the  samedsrk« 
ness  and  silence  the  crowd  slowly  dis- 
persed, half  afraid y  by  indulging  in  re* 
marks,  to  break  the  solemn  spcU. 

It  was  necessary  on  the  foUoving 
morning,  (Thursday,)  to  be  at  the 
Sixtine  Chapel  by  seven  o'clock,  to 
have  at  least  a  chance  of  admission  to 
as  many  as  nossible  of  the  interesting 
services  of  tne  day  ;  and  the  crowd  at 
that  hour  in  the  lobUies  was  rendered 
more  than  usually  formidable,  by  find- 
ing  oneself  involuntarily  forced  on  the 
bayonets  of  the  guard,  while  a  yoaiig 
Irish  priest  was  just  carri^  out  bleed- 
ing profusely  from  an  inevitable  con** 
tact  with  one  of  them.  We  Isdieii 
as  usual,  gained  our  Sanctum  Saocto* 
rum,  I  scarce  know  how,  and  after 
hearing  High  Mass,  finding  it  would 
be  impossible,  if  we  await^the  Pope'i 
going  in  state  to  the  Paoline  Chapel, 
to  reach  in  time  the  favourable  statioi 
assigned  us  on  the  roof  of  the  Colon- 
nade of  St  Peter's,  for  seeing  him  p^ 
the  benediction,  wo  relinquished  ths 
former  object  entirely ;  contenting  o«Br 
wlvfa  with  f  Tig^  of  tha  Chapel  ii^ 
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■elf,  whldi  exhibited  on  thfi  occftntm  PontiB',  the  Doble  upett  of  tba  ediflee, 
A  trnlj  ttrikiDg  eatip  iftriL  Hanng  or  the  immenaemultttudeuiiniaUdbT 
BO  exterior  light,  it  ii  entirely  merrea  one  Bentiment,  who  flock  to  wittww  it 
for  inch  trtificial  illumintuoni,  and  from  all  putt  of  Europe, 
ira*  noir  literally  clothed,  from  the  The  diepenion  of  the  crowd  wm  • 
roof  to  the  floor,  with  wax-caodlei,  ntriouaiipwtacle,  with  which  Conaluioe 
crranKed  in  a  very  beautiful  manner,  and  I  iodemiufled  ounelves  for  the  ab> 
the  liglit  of  which  waa  moat  picin-  aolute  imponibilitj  of  (ceiDf;  the  two 
icaquely  and  singularly  tempered  by  aodent  cereraoniei  in  which  the  Vvpe 
the  cloudi  of  their  own  imoke.  At  watha  the  f^t  of  thirteen  pilgrima, 
the  upper  end  wu  a  magnificent  ao-  and  waits  on  them  at  taUe.  Mr  SeU 
pulchre,  in  which  the  Saviour  ii  repr»-  wyn,  who  contrived  to  make  hii  way 
Killed  aj  lying ;  by  a  rery  singular  to  hath,  found  ihem  by  no  means,  u 
anticipation  of  the  order  of  erenta,  for  he  bad  expected,  merely  nomitieL  The 
which  ihe  whimsical  reason  assigned  feet  were  all  actually  washed  by  the 
ii,  that  so  melancholr  a  contemplation  good  old  man,  (having,  of  coune,  un- 
on  Saturday,  would  interfere  with  the  aemine  thorongh  preTioas  ablution,) 
f  reparatorr  rejoicings  of  Easter  Eve  I  and  each  pilgrim  was  by  his  own  handa 
Accordingly,  during  the  whole  of  plentifully  helped  to  moat  and  wine, 
Thunday,  the  varioos  churchn  of  the  former  of  which  he  was  permitted 
Home  cxhitust  their  riches  and  inge-  to  carry  away, 
nuity  in  exhibiting  similar  spectacles.  We  swallowed  a  hasty  raeal,  who 

From  the  sepulchral  gloom  and  all  once  more  collected,  and  returned 
haiy  atmosphere  of  the  Paoline  Chanel  for  the  second  Miiercre,  of  a  diffiiTent 
the  transitiDn  was  sudden  and  deliDht-  composer  from  the  preceding  one,  Uit 
ful  to  the  lofty  scaffolding  erected  in  very  similar  in  style.  Though  tba 
mid-air,  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  cir-  emotion  of  novelty  had  subsided,  we 
Gular  porticoes  leading  to  St  Peter's;  wereequallycharmed,Bndonlywished 
commanding  of  course  a  glorious  view  our  bodilv  powers  might  keep  paoa 
sf  the  wliole  immc-nse  piaiza,  in  which  with  Ihe  demands  of  this  busy  period, 
the  aiisemblL-d  thousands  shrunk  into  The  morning  of  Friday, — after  leru 
insignificance.    The  space  behind  the     vice  in  our  own  chapel, — wa*  spent  in 

Cpulace  was  lined  with  troops,  and,  pilgrimsgea  to  various  churcbes,  p»* 
yond  tlicm,  filei  of  carriages  extend-  cuUarly  omamrntrd  in  caramemors> 
ed  as  fur  as  the  eye  could  reach,  while  tion  of  the  awful  event  of  the  Crud- 
every  window  and  projection  of  the  flxion, — in  a  style  so  completely  the»> 
building,  and  the  whole  oppowte  colon-  trical  as  to  preclude,  with  Protestants, 
nadc,  teemed  with  spectatoti.  The  ef-  every  idea  of  devotion.  In  some,  * 
feet  WIS  as  fine  as  possible;  but  we  completerepreBcntationofMount Cal- 
-were  rather  too  much  railed  to  dislin-  vary,  with  wax-work  figures  as  large 
Kuish  the  coatumes  of  the  peasantry,  as  life  of  the  soldiers,  wotnen,  and 
(some  of  whom  had  come  fifty  milea  disdples,  lighted  up  in  a  truly  scenic 
for  the  benediction,)  and  in  spite  of  manner,  occupied  one  end ;  and  at  the 
an  anninp,  we  suffered  much  from  the  other,  preachers  addressed  immense 
■un,  during  a  lung  interval  of  anxious  multitude*  with  much  energy,  and 
■uspense.  The  Pontiff  at  length  ap-  often  rude  eloquence;  while  the  emcv 
pearcfl,  borne  under  his  state  canopy  tions  we  could  not  help  sharing,  Mi 
of  while  peacocks'  feathers,  at  the  witnessing  the  tears  which  flowed 
middle  window,  which  was  the  signal  abundantly  down  many  a  bronaed 
for  the  whole  crowd  beneath,  by  aspoiv-  cheek,  were  suddenly  put  to  flight  by 
taneoui  moviimenl,  tofall  on  one  knee,  an  interlude  of  violins  and  otheriii> 
while  the  grounding  of  the  arms  of  the  strumcntal  music,  breathing  anything 
troops,  re-echoed  by  the  lofty  build-     but  devotion. 

ings,  resembled  thunder.  The  bless-  We  tumetl  from  this  medley  with 
ing,  ihc  words  of  which  we  were  much  di^ust  and  pity ;  and  after  compositig 
too  distant  to  bear,  lasted  nearly  five  our  spirita  by  the  third,  and  perbapa 
minutes,  the  conclusion  of  which  was  finest  Kliaererc,  hastened  to  enjoy  the 
cnnoiincetl  by  alt  the  Iiclls  of  the  city,  boasted  amp  Sail  of  the  Cross  of 
•nd  the  cannon  of  St  Anj^elo.  Un  t£e  Lamps,  which,  on  this  evening,  sup* 
whole,  tlic  world  can  scarcely  aSbrd  »  pliea  in  St  Peter's  the  place  of  all 
more  inipoeiiig  ceremony,  whether  wo  other  illumination.  The  Idea  is  un- 
fonsidei  the  vnuxable  character  of  the    doubtedly  a  flna  one,  and  w«llii<{  oC 
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Michael  Aogelo ;  but  we  were  sadly 
din^ointed  in  the  size  of  the  CroaSy 
which,  al^ough  twenty-four  feet  long, 
scarcely  bears  to  the  gigantic  building 
a  greater  proportion  than  the  diamond 
one  which  sparkles  on  a  lady's  breast 
does  to  her  whole  figure.  Instead  of 
reaching  (as  one  somewhat  inconside- 
rately expects)  nearly  from  the  roof 
to  the  floor,  it  appears  utterly  insigni- 
ficant, (though  formed  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  double  lamps,)  ex- 
cept when  apparently  enclosed  and 
greatly  set  off  by  the  beautiful  brazen 
canopy  of  the  great  altar,  above  which 
it  is  suspended.  There  is  something, 
too,  very  striking  to  the  mind's  eye,  in 
thus  beholding  the  very  brass  once 
employed  in  lining  the  Dome  which 
proudly  rose  over  the  forgotten  Deities 
of  the  Pantheon,  lending  its  fostering 
■hade  to  the  Cross^  which  gave  them 
their  death-blow. 

The  effect  of  the  light  which  this 
Cross  sheds  over  the  Church,  or  rather 
of  the  vast  masses  of  shadow  occa- 
sioned by  so  partial  an  illumination, 
is  indescribably  fine;    and  the  flit- 
ting to  and  fro  of  the  thousands  who 
on  ^is  evening  flock  to  St  Peter's  adds 
constant  interest  to  the  picture.  Among 
others,  tlie  Pope,  in  a  private  and  un- 
ostentatious manner,  came  to  pay  his 
devotions  to  the  Cross,  or  rather  to 
the  relics  exhibited  to  the  eyes  of  the 
admiring  multitudes,  from  little  bal- 
conies above  the  heads  of  StLonginus 
and  St  Veronica,— which  legendary 
Saints  (to  the  scandal  even  of  the  li- 
beral Eustace)  occupy  two  of  the  most 
conspicuous  stations  in  St  Peter's.  Part 
of  the  spear  of  the  former,  (tlie  Cen- 
turion attendant  on  the  Crucifixion,) 
and  the  handkerchief  of  the  latter, 
with  its  miraculous  impression  of  our 
Saviour'a  countenance,  were  shown  to 
the  delighted  Catholics,  while  wc  sober 
Protestants  determined  to  try  the  ef- 
fect of  contrast,  by  adjourning  from 
this  crowded  resort  of  the  devout  and 
idle,  to  the  moonlight  stillness  of  the 
Coliseum.    Fine  as  this  noble  ruin  is 
by  day,  wc  found  its  m^'esty  height- 
ened by  the  hour,  and  by  the  beams 
of  a  full  moon  streaming  through  its 
broken  arches  and  roofless  corridors. 
Among  these  we  clambered  with  de- 
light, until  a  succession  of  fashionable 
visitors  broke  the  spell,  and  drove  us 
away. 

Fairly  weary  of  ceremonies  and  pa- 
gcantfff  and  wishing  lo  Te^vve  q\xx 
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minds  and  bodies  for  the  final  exow 
tions  of  Sunday,  we  gladly  waved  die 
unintereatipg  baptism  of  one  or  two 
miserable  bribea  Jewa  on  Saturday 
morning,  and  spent  another  delidous 
day  in  Uie  shady  solitudes  of  FrascatL 
Easter  Sunday  was  ushered  in  by 
the  same  demonstrations  of  joy  as 
Christmas  day ;  and  surely  those  is- 
lutes  of  artillery  and  pt»ling  bdls 
which,  while  they  commemorate  die 
triumphs  of  one  nation  or  family,  fire> 

auently  carry  woe  and  desolation  to 
tie  hearths  of  another,  can  never  be 
so  truly  appropriate  and  spirit-stirring 
as  when  tne  wnole  human  race  parti- 
cipates in  the  victory,  though  not  in 
the  conflict !  The  yery  day  seemed  to 
rejoice  over  our  heads;  not  a  doiid 
disturbed  the  serene  radiance  of  an 
Italian  heaven;  and  at  a  very  eutf 
hour  a  perfect  tide  of  people  and  car« 
riages  set  in  towards  St  Peter's,  with 
a  view  of  obtaining,  if  possible,  good 
places  for  the  High  Mass,  only  uree 
or  four  times  in  the  year  perfonned 
in  that  matchless  fabric. 

As  usual,  the  English  ladies  were 
abundantly  provided  for ;  nor  indeed 
were  tickets  issued  to  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Catholic  ladies,  till  all  our 
British  applications  had  been  answer- 
ed.   Foreign  gentlemen  were  also  fa- 
voured in  obtaining  admiasion  within 
the  enclosure  formed  by  the  troops, 
and  having  an  excellent  view  of  toe 
Pope ;  who,  on  account  of  infirmity, 
did  not  himself  perform  Mass,  bat 
remained  seated  during  its  oelebn- 
tion,  on  a  splendid  throne  a  little  in 
front  of  St  Peter's  Chair.    After  quit« 
ting  this  throne,  and  feebly  tottering, 
supported  by  two  prelates,  to  hum- 
ble himself  at  the  altar,   it  was  a 
striking  contrast  to  see  him  carried  in 
his  gorgeous  chair  of  state  down  one 
side  of  the  church  and  up  the  other, 
followed  by  perhaps  the  most  brilliant 
procession  tne  world    can    ptodaoo^ 
consisting  of  all  the  splendidly  attired 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  and  State, 
the  peculiarly  well-dressed  and  mu» 
tlaX' looking  body-guard,  composed  ex« 
dusively  of  young  Roman  nobles ;  the 
way  on  each  side  lined  by  troops  and 
by  peasants  in  every  variety  of  gay 
costumes, — whose  universal  obeisance 
as  the  Pontiff  passed,  and  bestowed 
his  benedictions  to  the  right  and  left, 
were  unsfieakably  imposing.     Pomp 
and  pageantry  cannot  go  farther,  and 
the  benevolent  character  and  venen* 
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ble  ftppearance  of  the  aged  Pope^  and 
the  probability  of  its  being  the  last 
time  of  his  enduring,  rather  than  per- 
forming, those  splendid  functions,  lent 
an  affecting  interest  to  this  strange 
contrast  of  almost  divine  honours  and 
human  weakness.  While  sitting,  pale 
and  motionless,  during  the  fatiguing 
duration  of  the  ceremonies,  on  his 
comfortless  and  solitary  throne,  one 
could  almost  fancy  him  already  occu- 
pying the  space  allotted  him  among 
the  cold  marble  effigies  of  his  prede- 
cessors, whose  noble  monuments  sur- 
rounded him,  and  with  whom  he  must, 
ere  long,  repose. 

We  diose,  for  variety,  a  different 
point  of  view  for  beholding  the  still 
more  brilliant  and  crowded  spectacle 
of  this  day's  benediction,  when  the 
Piazza  could  hardly  contain  the  my" 
riads  assembled  in  it     We  hastened 
to  secure  a  place  in  the  lower  area  of 
the  colonnade,  on  whose  summit  we 
bad  formerly  been  elevated,  and  pre- 
ferred our  present  position  as  afford- 
ing a  finer  nrospect  both  of  the  Pope 
himself  ana  the  kneeling  multitude, 
than  when  both  were  reduced  to  pig- 
my dimensions  by  our  too  great  height 
abiove  them.    It  was  impossible  not  to 
be  electrified  by  the  mingled  roar  of 
cannon  and  shouts  of  the  multitude, 
as   the  mast,  with  whose  heads  we 
were  on  a  level,  and  on  which  wc 
might    previously    have    walked — so 
closely  were  they  pressed  together— 
joyously  but  slowly  dispersed.    The 
atate  equipages  of  the  Pope  and  Car- 
dinals, and  the  innumerable  carriages 
chiefly  open,  filled  with  gaily  dressed 
parties^  conspired  to  add  brilliancy  to 
<%  scene  probably  unparalleled. 

Xhe  close  of  such  a  day  would  have 
balled  forth  regret,  had  we  not  impa- 
tiiently  anticipated  yet  more  lively  en- 
joyment, in  the  unique  spectacle  of 
^he  illumination  of  St  Peter's.  Before 
^lie  day-light  had  sufficiently  faded  to 
^ve  this  matchless  exhibition  its  full 
^fiFect,  away  we  drove  to  the  spot; 
t^ut  what  the  fine  coup  dtanl  lost  in 
splendour,  was  fully  compensated  by 
"^v^atching  the  increased  radiance  of 
^lie   lamps  as  darkness  came  on,  and 
"^lie    progress   of   a  brilliant  planet, 
'^^hicn,  with  peculiar  felicity,  placed  it- 
If  for  a  few  minutes  precisely  above 
le  fiery  cross  which  crowned  the  lofty 
».  Words  cannot  do  justice  to  the 

of  the  finest  woric  of  human 

^^ndflj  towering  in  the  clear  evening 
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sky ;  every  pillar,  cornice,  and  oni»« 
ment  of  its  matchless  ardiiteetozej 
traced  in  lamps  of  a  soft  yeUow  ra- 
diance, while  tnose  which  marked  the 
windows  and  compartments  of  the 
dome,  gave  to  that  part  (according  to 
an  almost  universal  remark)  the  ap« 
pearance  of  being  hung  witn  a  dfi« 
pery  of  black  velvet,  sprinkled  with 
golden  ^«/rj  de  lis. 

Actually  dumb  with  ecstasy  and 
emotion,  we  awaited  during  a  short 
hour  the  celebrated  brilliant  change 
which  was  to  supersede  our  present 
calm  enjoyment,  and  almost  dreaded 
its  arrival.  On  the  firing  of  a  gun,  the 
soft  radiance  we  had  so  long  content* 
plated  was  instantaneously  exchanged 
for  a  blaze,  the  splendour  of  which  far 
exceeded  our  most  sanguine  expecta* 
tions.  The  building  (as  well  as  the 
endless  colonnades  adjoining)  had  been 
previously  studded  with  large  metal 
shells  filled  with  oil,  and  these  being, 
by  an  unseen  and  almost  magical  pro* 
cess,  all  lighted  at  the  same  instant, 
an  eScct  was  produced  similar  to  that 
of  ten  thousand  torches,  which,  while 
they  eclipsed,  did  not  extinguish  the 
paler  luminaries  which  filled  up  the 
intervals  between.  It  was  absolutely 
like  a  scene  of  enchantment ;  and  sure 
I  am,  that  this  spectacle  alone  would 
richly  compensate  a  pilgrimage  to 
Uome ! 

We  tore  ourselves  from  it  with  ex« 
trcme  reluctance,  not  to  lose  the  bene* 
fit  of  the  window  we  had  paid  very 
high  to  secure,  opposite  the  scene  a£ 
the  concluding  fire- works  at  the  Caa« 
tie  of  St  Angelo,  and  which  we  were 
obliged  to  gain  by  a  very  drcuitoua 
route,  every  usual  thoroughfare  being 
blocked  up  by  pedestrians.  The  rooft 
of  the  houses  exhibited  a  curious  ap* 
pearance  as  we  drove  along,  teeming 
with  a  population  as  numerous  as  the 
holiday  groups  below;  and  during 
the  tedious  neriod  of  expectation 
which  preceded  this  pageant,  (render* 
ed  doubly  so  by  the  thought  of  the 
probably  superior  one  we  had  left  bo« 
hind,)  we  beguiled  the  time  by  a  sto- 
len peep  at  the  private  intercourse  of 
Sovereigns,  our  window  happening  to 
command,  across  a  narrow  lane,  the 
room  in  which  were  assembled  all  the 
sprigs  of  royalty  then  in  Rome.  After 
satisfactorily  ascertaining  that  kings 
and  queens  drink  their  cofiee,  and 
comfort  themselves  much  like  other 
people,  our  attention  was  agreeably 
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diverted  by  the  oommenceinent  of  the 
fire- works, — a  ipedes  of  exhibition  in 
which  the  Italians  avowedly  excel  all 
other  nations,  and  on  which,  on  the 
present  solemn  occasion,  no  expense  is 
ipared. 

The  form  of  the  **  stem  round 
tower  of  other  days/'  and  its  imposing 
mass,  rendered  it  peculiarly  favour- 
able for  the  display  of  many  a  bril- 
Hant  device ;  the  most  interesting  of 
which  were,  the  representation  of  its 
former  state  as  the  highly  ornamented 
mausoleum  of  Adrian,  (before  its  cruel 
Appropriation  to  purposes  of  defence,) 
and  the  finale,  which  presented  even 
to  us  recent  eye-witnesses,  no  con- 
temptible imitation  of  an  eruption  of 
Vesuvius. 

fiefore  retiring  to  rest,  we  gratified 
ourselves  with  a  last  look  of  the  dis- 
tant splendour  of  St  Peter's,  from  our 
own  neighbouring  Monte  Pincio,  and 
I  felt  half  inclined  to  weep  over  the 
fading  lustre  of  the  noblest  spectacle 
the  powers  of  man  are  capable  of  af- 
fordmg— one  which  no  time  or  dis- 
tance can  ever  erase  from  the  me- 
mory. 

fiefore  closing  this  long,  and,  I  fear, 
ten  thousand  times  told  tale  of  pomp 
and  pageantry,  I  must  indemnify  my- 
self in  some  measure,  my  dear  Men- 
tor, for  my  own  extorted  confession, 
by  denouncing  at  your  bar  another 
culprit,  who,  thoiign  he  would,  per- 
haps, start  to  be  taxed  with  the  crime 
of  love,  is  yet  far  deeper  in  the  toils 
than  your  light-hearted  Helen.  Would 
to  Heaven  I  could  promise  him  as 
propitious  gales,  and  as  fortunate  a 
conclusion  !  You  already  guess  whom 
I  mean,  and  admit  the  impossibility 
of  a  young  man  highly  gifted,  gene- 
rous, and  feeling,  as  Hampden  un- 
doubtedly is,  living  for  montns  exclu- 
Bivcly  with  Selwyn,  and  Selwyn's 
daughter,  without  aspiring  to  become, 
if  possible,  more  the  son  of  the  one, 
and  the  protector  of  the  other.  You  can 
also,  no  doubt,  picture  to  yourself  our 
precise  situation.  Hampden  enjoys 
the  present,  and  scarce  dares  think  of 
the  future.  Selwyn  fears,  by  seeming 
to  see  the  present,  to  endanger  his 
own  visions  of  futurity.  Constance 
has  as  yet  too  few  thougnts  of  self,  and 
diose  too  exclusively  resting  on  Uie 
past,  to  dream  either  of  inspiring  or 
repressing  a  new  attachment ;  but  the 
Veil  must,  ere  long,  be  rent  from  all 
eyes  ind  all  WixU;  asidi  ^ea  %» 


Hampden  deservedly  is  lo  all,  I  ftir 
he  will  have  at  best  a  long  and  ptim 
ful  suspense.  I  was,  at  fint,  amassd 
to  see  how  my  engagement  dijiooneat« 
ed  the  only  little  worldly  web  mj  dev 
Constance  had  woven  to  keep  us  all 
united;  and  then  feared  the  dissp* 

E ointment  was  aggravated  by  appn- 
ensions  for  her  own  peace,  and  penoo* 
al  repugnance  to  a  nearer  connexion, 
however  distant:  but  on  careful ob* 
servation,  I  am  convinced,  that  as  yet 
she  neither  dreads,  nor  indeed  snti« 
cipates,  such  a  consummation.  She  ii 
too  much  '^  a  widow  indeed,"  to  be* 
stow  a  thought  even  on  continaiiK 
so ;  however,  she  is  so  thoroughly  ud 
devotedly  a  daughter,  that  if  Hamp- 
den can  make  her  father's  happinvsi 
the  price  of  his  suit,  I  would  fain 
hope  he  may  win  and  wear  her,  in 
due  time. 

A  slight  incident  has  lately  proved 
the  attention  of  Hampdtrn,  and  the 
filial  duty  of  Constance.   The  evident 
delight  which  Mr  Selwyn  (for  the 
first  time  since  his  misfortune)  expt- 
rienced  in  the  music  of  the  Miaeien^ 
and  other  church  services  of  last  week, 
induced  a  natural  regret  that  it  ihoald 
have  been  so  short-lived,  andsnggjst- 
ed  to  Hampden   the  idea,  whiefa  1 
gladly  seconded,  of  hiring,  during  tht 
remainder    of   our  stay,  an  organ, 
which,  with  the  celebrated  music,  not 
easily  procurable  from  the  choriittn 
of  the  Pope's  chapel,  was  secretly  pla- 
ced in  an  antechamber  during  one  d 
our  excursions  into  the  country.  Hit 
evening  after  our  return  was  delidaofc 
We  were  sitting  at  an  open  window, 
while  the  moon-beams  fell  stroi^lvoa 
the  sparkling  fountain  in  thece&lieof 
our  piazza,  the  dash  of  whose  watm 
alone  broke  the  stillness  of  this  qaict 
part  of  Home.     **  What  a  night  ftr 
music  V  exclaimed  Hampden,  to  id 
his  ground.—"  What  a  night  for  tk 
Miserere!"  repeated   Mr  Sdwyn,- 
**  with  that  moon  for  a  listener,  ai^ 
that  murmuring  fbuntain  for  aa  w* 
oompaniment  1"  I  took  Constance  ai- 
der the  arm,  and  stole  with  hfr  isv 
the  anteroom,   where,  at  firat  vitk 
trembling  fingers  and  an  niutea^ 
voice,  she  bc^sn  to  chant  the  sof  , 
phic  strains  before  her,  which,  bo^* 
ever,  inspired  by  genius  and  the  fl- 
ared character    of   the  music,  aoi> 
swelled   into   something  almost  v» 
much  for  my  not  yery  suseepl^ 
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rent  back  to  tbe  parlour,  but    the  poor  fellow  himself,  like  IbnlM'i 


a  transport  of  unmineled    father,  bu  bad  paiMUpoarcdiiito  lb 

3'oiciDg  oTtrr  his  child's  tost     "  chambeta  of  hu  ear."  1  feel  mudb  & 
talent,  almost  as  he  bad    him,  and  h^in  to  long,  fbr  his  sake,  to 


r  that  child  heraelf  I  llamp-  change  the  scene,  which  beeoraei  loo 

1  had  never  before  bcaid  one  formidable,  from  its  tnoquillity  and 

m  that  matchlesii  voice,  was  uninterrupted  intercourse, 
to  a  degree  wbich  first  opened         We  go  to  Florence  in  a  few  daj^ 

to  the  strength  of  the  passion  and  there,  under  the  sanction  of  our 

been  sileutly  cheiishing,  and  ambassador's  chapel,  will  a  knot  be 

h   this   syren   song   lent,    of  lied,  which,  were  my  dear  Air  Tremr 

in  additional  spell.  a  thousind  miles  nearer,  no   band 

then  Constance  has  sung  with  save  bis  should  fasten.    As  it  is,  ;ouz 

plesEure  all  the  fine  eburch  bleuing  will,  I  am  sure,  be  on  tho 

ireEo  abuuilantly  tobcfound;  head  w  your 

le  Selwyn  daily  tbankB  Hamp>  Hslek  Willouoii>X> 

his  (^portnne  attention,  I  fear 


Chaftm  X: 
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'  pageant ;  at\er  wbicb  we  of  Cecilia    Aletella.     Tbe    princely 

Imore  fteely,  and  more  tho-  shrines   of  pleasure,  of  learning,  m 

enjoyed  the  comparative  still-  luxury,  have  mouldered  into  oblivion; 

IklmoslruralBolitudeofdeiert-  that  of  coi\jugal  affection  is  likely  to 

e,  the  ti  Je  of  whose  temporary  bid  defiance  lo  Time  for  centuries  to 

ion  rushed  northward  immedi-  come. 

tbeconclusion  of  the  solemnity.  We  have  seen  tbe  tomb  of  the  Sci« 

iveacompletestart  to  thisshosl  pios,  where  the  greatest  of  the  name 

luouB  iilltni,  whose  turbulent  refused taletbisasheaBleepamoDgbis 

I  accurda  ill  with  our  ideas  of  ungrateful  countrymen,  now  become  a 

t  in  travelling,  we  devoted  one  place  of  reverential  pilgrimage  to  the 

ftil   though  melancholy  fort-  descendants  of  tbe  barbarians  wbo 

1  a  psiting  visit  to  all  our  fa-  avenged  him  ;  while  in  the  Mauaoi 

haunts;   to  St  Peter's,  now  leum  of  Augustus,  degenerate  Romans 

snsigned  toa  majesty  of  silence,  witness   puppet-shows,   and   the   yet 

i,  not  broken,  by  the  melodious  more  strangely  fated  one  of  Adrian, 

irsof  itapercnnialfountains;  to  (shorn  of  ila  splendours  to  decorate 

I's  yet  more  deserted  shrine  be-  the  alinoat  equally  deserted  tomb  of 

he  wall),  where,  once  a-yev  an  Apostle,)  Irowning  in  all  the  gloo- 

i  tide  of  worshippers  invade  tbe  my  grandeur  of  a  gothic  fortress,  once 

nctuarv,  over  which  depopula-  ibc  state  prison  of  a  pontiff,  is  nosr 

ad   maWia   have  waved   their  tbe  aaylum  rather  than  the  dungeoa 

wing.      Wc  bave  meditated  of  a  horde  of  robbers. 

the  tombs,  which  in  Rome  It  were  endless  to  reconnt  these 

L  language  yet  more  awful  than  mutations,  which  make  every  stone  in 

■ual  smsll  still  voice— from  the  ancient  and  modern  Kome  speak  v<>> 

record  and  early  grave  of  the  Inmes.     I  must  really  check  my  nun 

English  traveller,  to  tbe  proud  raliting  vein,  and  tear  myself  on  pa- 

rcety  less  obscure  memorial  of  per,  as  we  at  length  did  in  reality, 

1  wealth  and  insigniflcance,  be-  from  a  place,  the  deep  regret  of  qnit^ 

irboK  shade  our  pilgrim*  find  ting  which  I  can  only  compare  to  the 

We  have  wandered  amid  the  pangs  of  separation  from  a  dear  and 

MS   masses   of    giflantic  ruins,  funiliar  friend,^4tw,  too,  whom  we 

mark  the  splendid  Circus  and  had,  alas!  slender  hopci  of  everi^n 

Df  Coracalla,  to  find,  ciitint  and  beholding. 


soo 
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Every  things  on  leaving  Rome,  har- 
monizes with  those  mclwcholy  ideas. 
The  desolation  of  St  Peter's  patrimo- 
ny,— ^the  sluggish  flow  and  almost  li« 
vid  hue  of  the  Tiber, — the  dreary 
wastes  which  succeed  each  other  for 
nearly  twenty  miles,  (the  prospect 
agreeably  enlivened  by  crosses  on  the 
Toad-side,  and  skulls  and  other  bones 
set  up  on  poles,  in  commemoration  of 
old  or  recent  murders,) — the  solitary 
post-houses,  and  unhealthy,  cadavcr- 
ous-looking  postilions, — all  seem  in 
keeping  with  the  shade  of  invincible 
sadness  which  every  heart,  not  of  ada- 
mant, experiences  on  leaving  the  Queen 
of  Nations,  the  mother  of  heroes,  the 
cradle  and  grave  of  religion,  of  art, 
and  of  patriotism. 

Not  choosing  to  pass  in  darkness 
the  ruins  of  Otricoli  and  the  bridge  of 
Augustus,  we  slept  at  Nessi,  a  miser- 
able ancient  town,  whose  squalid  bri- 
gand-like inhabitants,  and  vast  ca- 
vernous hostelry,  needed  not  the  aid 
of  imagination  to  lend  them  horrors. 
It  was  such  a  relief  to  quit  them  un- 
der a  bright  morning  sun,  with  the 
dew  yet  sparkling  on  the  grass,  that 
the  now  improving  scenery  acquired 
fresh  charms  in  our  eyes,  and  our  spi- 
rits rose  insensibly  with  every  step ; 
reconciled  to  our  increasing  distance 
from  Rome,  by  our  escape  from  dege- 
nerate Romans. 

It  was  yet  early  when  we  reached 
Tcmi,  and  we  immediately  set  out  to 
visit  tlie  far-famed  cascade,  about  ^ye 
miles  distant.  The  road  was  rather 
alarming,  along  the  edge  of  dizzy  pre- 
cipices, commanding  a  lovely  fScw  of 
the  valley  of  tbe  Nera,  the  character 
of  which  is  more  Swiss  than  Italian. 
We  passed  close  to  what  I  must  ever 
consider  one  of  the  most  painful  spec- 
tacles in  the  world, — a  totally  deserted 
village,  ruined  by  the  French  in  one 
of  their  campaigns.  I'he  remains  of 
stately  edifices,  while  thev  pain,  dilate 
the  mind,  and  awaken  pleasing  emo- 
tions ;  but  the  blackened  walls  of  un- 
roofed and  untenanted  cottages  speak 
only  of  desolation,  and  excite  unmin- 
glea  sadness. 

On  gaining  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
the  distant  object  of  our  pilgrimage 
burst  for  a  moment  on  our  view,  but 
quickly  disappeared,  as  if  on  purpose 
to  awaken  our  expectations,  yet  leave 
us,  on  a  nearer  approach,  all  the  plea- 
sure of  surprise.  Words  are  quite  in- 
adequate to  paint  the  wonders,  the 


beauties,  and  the  horron  of  this  match* 
less  caiaractf  (for  waterfaU  is  much 
too  tame  an  epithet,)  as  viewed  for  the 
first  time,  within  reach  of  its  eternal 
spray,  illumined  by  the  most  brilliant 
rainoows,  from  a  little  eminence  over- 
hanging the    tremendous   <'  HiD  of 
Waters,"  to  which  even  Byron's  no- 
ble description,  though  not  to  be  fiilly 
appreciated  till  read  on  the  very  spot, 
fails  in  doing  justice.    We  successive- 
ly  beheld  the  majestic  spectacle  from 
innumerable,  and  all  beautiful,  points 
of  view ;  some,  exhibiting  singly  its 
three  falls,  with  their  different  cnarac* 
tcristics,  the  last,  uniting  them  all  in 
one  unrivalled  coup  (Ta'iL     The  re- 
sult of  many  delightful  hours  passed 
on  the  spot,  was,  tha  t  no  cascade  in  En- 
rope  which  we  had  ever  seen  could 
boast  of  so  rare  a  combination  of  noble 
circumstances  as  this  of  the  Velioo ; 
that  of  Staubbach,  in  Switzerland,  to 
which  it  yields  in  height^  being  com- 

Earatively  a  rill ;  and  that  of  Schaff- 
ausen  unifonnly  disappointing  the 
traveller,  by  the  comparatively  trifling 
elevation  from  which  the  Rhine  pre- 
cipitates its  majestic  body  of  water; 
while  here,  amid  every  accompaniment 
of  scenery  which  a  painter  could  de- 
sire, a  whole  lake  rushes  with  inoe- 
dible  fury  into  the  valley  beneath  from 
a  height  of  800  feet. 

The  next  object  of  interest  the  road 
presented  was,  the  Temple  of  Clitum- 
nus,  and  its  clear  stream  :  the  latter, 
it  anpeared  to  us,  must  have  owed 
much  of  its  charm,  in  the  eyes  of 
Eustace  and  Lord  Byron,  to  their  vi- 
siting  its  margin  during  the  heats  ci 
summer ;  while  tlie  former  probably 
derived  its  strong  hold  on  their  fuicv, 
from  its  being  the  first  Roman  temple 
which  had  crossed  their  path.    To 
ourselves,  fresh  from  tbe  giant  fanes 
of  Rome,  this  little  fairy  urine  deri« 
ved  its  chief  interest  from  the  entha- 
siastic  lays  of  our  countryman. 

The  samepotent  si>ell  greatly  enhan- 
ced the  classical  assodationsand  natmal 
charms  of  the  celebrated  lake  of  llin^ 
symene,  on  whose  lovely  banks  we  ho- 
vered till  a  recurrence  to  Uie  accnrale 
and  luminous  descriptions  of  ancient 
and  modern  writers,  had  brought  tbe 
whole  scene  of  Hannibal's  triumphs 
before  our  eyes.    The  lake  itself  i£  *      \ 
noble  sheet  of  water,  35  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  embellished  by  tfarfc     ^ 
pretty  islands ;  indeed  the  whole  joor-      " 
ney  to  Areuo  pniented  Mencry  tnlj     . 
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Italian ;  uoi  only  viUages^  bat  large 
and  ancient  cities^  perched  upon  lofty 
eminences^  and  embosomed  in  olive 
woods. 

The  first  coup  ^ail  of  Florence, 
now  in  all  the  charms  and  luxuriance 
of  apring,  made  up  in  these  delightful 
circumstances  for  its  inferiority  to  ^at 
I  bad  enjoyed  from  the  more  command- 
ing elevation  of  the  Northern  Apen- 
nines ;  nor  were  other  differences  want- 
ing to  afford  a  strong  apparent  contrast 
between  my  two  approaches  to  the  Ita- 
lian Atliens.  The  being  in  whose  fate, 
Selwyn  and  myself  felt  such  engross- 
ing interest,  was  then  like  an  ignis  fom 
tuuSf  escaping  from  our  ardent  and 

firotracted  pursuit ;  she  was  now  calm- 
y  seated  beside  us,  in  speechless  ad-, 
miration  of  a  scene  she  too  might  be 
aaid  almost  to  behold  for  the  first  time. 
But  /,  Fanny,  (whisper  it  not  to  your- 
self,) have  perhaps  only  exchanged 
one  anxiety  fur  another  more  tortur- 
ing, and  am  pursuing  a  meteor  more 
delusive  and  evanescent  than  that 
which  lured  us  from  Florence  only  to 
mock  us  from  the  distant  horizon  of 
Leghorn  1 

This  place  is  on  the  whole  delight- 
ful ;  and  with  its  fortress-like  palaces, 
and  stormy  middle-age  reminiscences, 
seems  to  follow  the  natural  course  of 
history,  and  lead  us  insensibly  from 
one  Augustan  age  to  another.  Alreidy 
the  C«sars  have  given  place  a  little  in 
my  mind  to  the  Medici ;  and  since  I 
have  gaied  on  the  statue  of  the  great 
Jjorenzo  by  Michael  Angelo,  I  nave 
asked  myself  if  ever  Greece  or  Home 
taught  marble  thus  to  "  meditate  al- 
most to  madness."  The  unfinished, 
nay,  rather  only  sketched-out  magni- 
ficence of  the  Chapel,  which  it  was  de- 
aigned  to  decorate,  seems  to  afford,  in 
its  connexion  with  the  long-faded 
glories  of  his  house,  abundant  matter 
for  the  reflection,  which  (such  is  the 
inimiuble  ease  of  the  attitude,  and 
deep  thought  of  the  countenance,)  it 
would  scarcely  startle  one  to  see  him 
turn  round  and  communicate.  I 
thought  of  the  sculptor's  own  apostro- 
phe to  the  animated  quadruped  on  the 
Capitol,  when  he  bade  it  "  walk  since 
it  was  ^ve ;"  and  longed  to  parody  it, 
by  exclaiming  to  Lorenzo,  "  Speak, 
for  thou  thinkest!" 

The  superior  arrangement  and  ines- 
timable value  of  the  Vatican  collection, 
render  its  vast  extent  infinitely  less 
bewildering  than  the  gjtllery  here, 
where  ohjects  of  inferior  interest  at 
Vol..  XXI. 


first  involuntarily  usurp  the  attentioD, 
which,  however,  is  soon  better  devo- 
ted to  a  fewunrivalledspecimensof  art 
You  will  expect  me  to  say  something  of 
the  Venus ;  and  I  will  own  that,  fbrher 
sake,  if  not  for  my  own,  I  now  hearti- 
ly regretted  not  having  seen  her  on 
my  way  to  Rome.  Odious  as  compa- 
risons are,  they  will  be  made ;  and 
man  is  a  comfMrinff  yet  more  deddedp* 
ly  than  a  atokiti^  animal.  A  beautiftd 
woman  (which  the  Venus  unquestion- 
ably is)  is  the  finest  object  in  nature; 
yet  the  effort  of  genius,  which  embo« 
died  in  marble  an  idea  which  fiesh  snd 
blood  was  capable  of  affording,  surely 
falls  far  short  of  that  which  nas  lent 
to  brute  matter  in  the  Apollo  a  supers 
human  dignity,  which,  while  it  awes 
the  most  unthinking,  yet  requires  de^ 
vation  of  mind  dulv  to  appreciate  and 
admire.  If,  insteaa  of  these  vile  com- 
parisons, one  could  consider  them  as 
rival  efforts  to  personify  the  beam  ideal 
of  mind  and  matter,  we  might  then  ad* 
mit  them  both  to  be  perfect  in  their 
way ;  and  only  applaud  the  superior 
choice  of  subject,  dictated,  in  the  for- 
mer case,  by  the  unerring  instinct  of 
genius.  To  come  to  one  decisive  test* 
If  the  Venus  were  the  Apollo,  neither 
I,  nor  one  in  a  thousand  of  the  gaiers 
on  his  divinity,  would  turn  as  we  now 
every  day  do,  to  admire  and  contem- 
plate the  other  excellent  statues  snd 
celebrated  pictures  which  invade  the 
sanctity  of  the  tribune ;  and  which, 
while  they  perhaps  only  set  off  and  en- 
hance the  human  loveliness  of  its  fiur 
cynosure,  would  have  been  rebuked 
into  utter  insignificance  by  the  frown 
of  the  Pythian  archer. 

Perhaps  from  that  decided  prefer- 
ence, which  I  cannot  help  feeling  for 
wliatever  has  attached  to  it  even  ficti- 
tious associations,  I  have  beheld  with 
deeper  interest  the  group  of  the  fami- 
ly of  Niobe,  cruelly  di^ointed  and 
interpolated  as  it  now  is ;  nay,  even 
admired  more  intensely  individual  fi- 
gures in  it  than  the  far-famed  Venus. 
In  beauty,  some  of  tliem  are  little  in- 
ferior, while  deep  and  unmerited  dis- 
tress lends  to  that  beauty  an  interest 
of  which  the  very  divinity  of  Venn* 
robs  her,  because  it  is  not,  in  my  opi- 
nion, of  a  character  to  raise  her  above 
the  level  of  her  mortal  compeers. 

I  happened  to  go  straight  from  the 
hall  of  Niobe  to  the  cabinet  of  gems, 
where  the  riches  of  nature  and  the  in- 
genuity of  art  have  been  exhausted  to 
torobine  in  the  princely  baubles  it 
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conUinty  the  moit  ineidmable  value 
with  the  most  exquisite  forma.  Yet 
the  result,  though  dazsling,  is  so  tri- 
fling, so  unsatiifactory,  so  exclusiyely 
addressed  to  the  senses,  that  it  is  a  re- 
lief to  escape  fVom  the  royal  toy-shop, 
and  return  with  redoubled  enjoyment 
to  those  immortal  productions  of  the 
chisel  and  pencil,  which  speak  to  the 
mind  through  the  eye,  and  rise  on 
every  succetnding  inspection. 

Before  quitting  entirely  the  subject 
of  female  beauty,  I  must  remark  that 
the  two  most  exquisite  specimens  of 
it  on  canvass  which  perhaps  the  world 
can  boast,  are  both  found  in  Florence, 
in  the  Magdalene  and  Poesy  of  Carlo 
Dolce;  ennobled,  too.  in  the  former, 
b^  the  roost  heavenly  expression  of 
piety  and  resignation ;  in  the  latter, 
by  all  the  inspiration  of  gt'uius.  These 
two  heads  have  haunted  me  ever  since 
I  saw  them,  not  the  less  perhaps  that 
I  trace  in  one  living  countenance  al- 
ternate illuminations  from  both  of 
these  celestial  sources.  I  am  getting 
a  copy  of  the  Poesy  in  miniature,  wliich 
you  shall  one  day  see,  and,  if  you  sub- 
stitute for  the  laurel  wreath  that  en- 
circles the  head,  a  veil,  which  only 
enhances  the  charms  beneath,  you  will 
have  some  idea  of  the  sister  art  of  mu- 
sic, as  /  have  seen  it  personified. 

Do  not  suppose  from  what  I  have 
thus  written  con  amove y  that  we  spend 
all  our  time  even  amid  all  that  art 
can  give ;  Nature  is  far  too  tempting 
to  permit  such  desertion  ;  and  though 
Florence  (contrary  to  my  previous 
ideas^  affords  far  less  scope  for  rural 
rambling  than  Home,  its  environs  being 
cruelly  intersected  with  high  waUs 
and  uninteresting  olive  trees,  yet  the 
justly-famed  Cascinc,  or  Grand  Duke's 
villa,  with  its  noble  ilexes,  whose 
shade  is  now  so  valuable,  and  the  more 
pleasing,  because  more  retired,  Strozzi 
gardens,  affi>rd  us  many  a  delightful 
evening  stroll.  The  Lung'-Arno,  or 
walk  along  the  river,  so  highly  prized 
in  winter  by  the  chilly  Florentines,  is 
now  interdicted  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
and  the  almost  Egyptian  plague  of 

Sate,  which  absolutely  threaten  to 
nish  us  from  Florence. 
We  should,  indeed,  leave  it  almost 
immediately,  but  for  Miss  Willoudi- 
by's  marriage,  necessarily  deferred  in 
consequence  of  the  brid^oom's  ab- 
sence m  England,  a  delay  vrhich,  Helen 
flattera  herself,  wiU  Thy  allowing  six 
months  to  have  eltpted  wuce  iVve  death 
of  Ludovin)  proeurt  \mi  Oue  w^^'s 


desired  countenance  of  her  earliest  snd 
dearest  friend  at  the  altar.  I  bdiew, 
her  entreaties  and  Selwyn's  gently- 
expressed  ¥rishes  have  nearly  pttrail- 
ed ;  but  I  dread  the  trial  to  Consta&oe'i 
only  half-  subdued  feelings.  I  have  bees 
requested,  by  honest  Cecil,  to  sapport 
him  on  the  occasion,  and  shall  not  dis- 
patch this  letter  until  he  is  a  hapiNcr 
man  than  your  poor  brother  ev»r  a- 
pects  to  be ! 


The  ceremony  I  so  much  dresded, 
on  more  accounts  than  one,  is  over, 
my  dear  Fanny,  and  I  snatch  a  few 
moments  while  the  happy  pair  com- 
plete tlieir  travelling  arrangementi  for 
Switzerland,  to  tell  you  how  aniiUj 
Constance,  on  this  trying  day,  safRf- 
ed  her  own  feelings  as  a  widow  to  be 
absorbed  in  those  of  the  daughter  and 
the  friend.  She  had,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  exchanged  her  sable  dresi  for 
one  which,  though  atill  of  moumiag 
materials,  (white  crape,)  yet  from  iti 
unsullied  hue,  and  almost  etheresl 
lightness,  lent  quite  a  heavenly  cha- 
racter to  her  aylph-like  figure  and  sa- 
gelic  countenance ;  while  the  extrene 
paleness  of  the  latter,  and  the  trsa- 
sicnt  flush  of  emotion  which  oecaaoih 
ally  passed  over  it,  reminded  one  ^ 
was  not  yet  above  the  reach  of  humu 
feelings  and  sorrows. 

I  had  not  seen  her  all  day,  till,  kd 
in  by  her  father,  she  stood  besMie  the 
not  more  trembling  bride.    She  com- 
manded her  feelings  wonderfully,  un- 
til Selwyn  was  oblig^  to  quit  her,  to 
perform   a  father's  oflioe  by  ^viDg 
Helen  away ;  when  a  recollection  i 
her  own  unsanctioned  nuptials  irre- 
sistibly and  natundly  overcame  ber. 
She  was  evidently  near  fainting;  and 
when  her  father  for  a  moment  con* 
signed  her  to  my  care,  there  was  some- 
thing in  thus  receiving  ber  in  such  s 
place  that  quite  got  the  better  of  me. 
A  bystander,  who  had  witnessed  our 
emotion,  arising,  alas !  from  the  moit 
opposite  feelings,  would  aurely  have 
supposed  ua  a  pair  about  to  saceeed 
to  the  far  lesa  agitated  couple  at  the 
altar.    Dare  I,  Fanny,  draw  any  &- 
vourable  presage  from  ao  slij^t  and 
undesigned  an  omen?    Would  Sel- 
wyn give  me  for  life  the  hand  whidi 
he  put  into  mine  for  one  brief  m*' 
ment  ?  That  question  I  do  not  shrink 
from ;  but  would  that  trembling  hsad 
ratify  the  act,  even   at  the  inmct- 
vuably  distant  period  when  akoe  the 
im^  ffsssiioOTL  tnoSdl  He  afftated^ 
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Hiit  I  Muroc  dare  aik  myielf :  but 
m  J  heut  his  told  me  lo  idainly  to- 
day that  I  ou^t  to  stay  no  longer, 
that  I  had  halfdetennined  on  starting 
with  the  Cecils,  when  the  earnest  cn« 
treatiea  of  Selwyn,  that  I  would  ao 
oompanT  hhn  as  far  as  Geneva,  and 
deposit  him  under  the  friendly  roof  of 
La  Rosiere,  conspired,  with  my  own 
secret  reluctance  to  ^,  to  oyemile  my 
better,  or  at  least  wiser  purposes.  A 
few  days  or  weeks  can  make  little 
difference  in  the  state  of  my  own  feel- 
ings^ as  unveiled  to  me  tckday ;  and 


methinka,  released  Anom  the  ftmnUb* 
ble,  though  not  unfriendly,  obsem« 
tion  of  Miss  Willonghby,  I  shall  be 
better  able  to  encounter  the  uneon« 
Fcious  eye  of  Constance,  and  the  pity- 
ing one  of  Selwyn. 

Adieu.  The  carriage  is  at  the  door, 
and  I  hear  the  joyous  voice  of  Cecil 
calling  ior  his  recreant  bridesman. 
Shall  I  ever  summon  any  one  to  peiw 
form  that  perilous  office  ? 

Yours  affectionately, 

W.    HAMrDBH. 


Edward  Selwyn  to  the  R£V.  Joseph  TaEVoa. 


La  Grande  ChartreusCi  July. 
DEAa  Trevor, 
Having  been  rendered  somewhat 
lasT  and  remiss  by  the  increasing  heat, 
ana  the  comparatively  uninteresting 
nature  of  our  pilgrimage  since  we 
turned  our  reluctant  steps  from  Rome, 
I  flatter  myself  I  shall  in  some  mea- 
sure atone  for  past  silence  by  the  pi- 
quant date  of  tnis  epistle.    It  is  not 
often  you  vrill  receive  a  letter  from  a 
cell  in  La  Grande  Chartreuse,  ay,  and 
actually  written,  for  want  of  better 
materials,  on  the  identical  sheet  of 
wretched  paper  which  was  destined  to 
contain  the  periodical  confession  of  its 
silent  occupant!  Its  limited  dimen- 
sions warn  me  to  be  brief,  so  I  shall 
excnse  you  all  hopeless  attempts  at 
description  of   the  sublime  natural 
sceneiy  amid  which  tills  celebrated 
convent  is  appropriately  embosomed, 
to  give  vent  to  those  moral  reflections 
which,  in  my  unwonted  dormitory, 
oppreased  my  soul  almost  to  bursting. 
Hampden  and  I  left  Constance  with 
a  sister  of  Madame  de  Preville's  at 
Chemberi,  to  recover  from  the  fatigues 
of  the  pasaage  across  Mount  Cenis,  and 
^rflxne  hither  early  yesterday  afternoon. 
The  ride  was  enchanting ;  but  its 
msignificent  features  only  enhanced 
the  horrors  of  the  dungeon  which 
%uoeeeded,  as  did  the  polished  and 
a^ned  conversation  of  the  Padre,  who 
x-coeived  us,  our  sense  of  the  worse 
thmn  loneliness  of  his  habitual  situa- 
tion.   You  are  aware  that  the  monks, 
Tat    present  twenty-two  in  number 
Ixsides  novices,)  in  addition  to  aus- 
terities and  privations  of  a  personal 
tiature,  whioi   sink   into    insi^ifi- 
coropared  with  the  moral  msu- 


lation  of  so  many  human  beings,  ne* 
ver  speak  except  on  great  emergencies, 
and  though  frequently  taking  dieir. 
food  and  exercise  in  unnatural  tellow- 
ship,  arc  strangers  to  everything  which 
constitutes  the  comfort  of  human  in- 
tercourse. Most  of  them,  for  there 
are  exceptions,  have  taken  refuge  here 
from  the  intolerable  burden  of  great 
crimes,  or  singular  calamity;  j^ge, 
then,  how  dreadfully  the  incessant 
action  of  such  uncommunicated  sor- 
rows must  corrode  the  soul  I  Any- 
thing like  predilection  or  partiality 
between  individuals  of  the  fraternity 
is  denounced  as  a  crime ;  and  an  in- 
stance was  told  us  on  the  way  hither, 
of  a  father  and  son  having  passed 
years  together  in  the  convent— the 
son,  without  recognising  his  parent— 
the  father,  without  divulging  the  con- 
nexion to  his  son,  who  onlv  learned  it 
on  the  death  of  his  parent ! 

This  horrible  story  was  enough  to 
banish  rest  from  my  pillow,  without 
the  perpetual  toll  of  the  bell,  sum- 
momng  the  fathers  to  religious  ser- 
vices. Every  four  alteriuite  nours  are 
passed  in  the  chapel,  when,  during 
mass,  they  remain  prostrate  ou  the 
ground. 

I  rose  with  the  dawn,  and  joined 
Hampden  at  early  prayers.  His  looka 
testified  that  he  had  rested  aa  little  aa 
myself :  and  as  a  farther  proof  that 
our  feelings  had  partaken  of  a  similar 
character,  I  inclose  a  few  linea*  which 
he  wrote  under  their  pressure,  on  a 
blank  leaf  or  two  of  his  pocket-book. 
They  will  serve  to  illustrate  and  em- 
bellish my  own  indignant  reveries^  and 
prove  to  you,  that  my  dear  adopted  aon 


*  These  will  be  given  in  our  next  Number. 
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hag,  if  not  the  geniui,  at  kait  the  ien« 
nbilitY  of  a  poet. 

Goa  knowSf  I  aometiines  wish,  for 
hii  own  aake^  he  had  less  of  that  pe- 
rilous quality;  but  it  b  not  at  La 
Grande  Chartreuse  that  one  would  fore- 
go eTen  the  painful  privileges  of  hu- 
mauityy  and  I  trust,  that  the  only  prise 
whidb  a  father's  hand  can  bestow  is 
in  store  for  the  son  of  his  misfortunes. 
If  otherwise^  I  shall  need  no  monk  to 
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tell  me  that  he  and  I  moat  nrL  l¥c 
are  all,  at  present,  somettiiM  lib 
ChartrevXf  on  one  interdicted  tab- 
ject ;  but  the  hollowed  predncts  of 
La  Rosiere  will  unlock  all  nearts ;  and 
there,  if  we  cannot  yet  rejoice  toge- 
ther, we  may  at  least  mingle  ov 
tears. 

Adieu,  yours  ever, 

£.  SrLWYK. 


Chapter  XI. 
Mfcs  Cecil  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  TaEiroa. 


La  Ro&iere,  July. 

Dear  Mr  Trevor, 
Aware  that  a  few  hasty  lines  from 
my  lord  and  master  informed  you  of 
his  entrance  on  that  arduous  office,  I 
deferred  writing  myself,  till  I  could 
prore  to  you  that  my  submission  had 
outlasted  the  honey-moon,  and  till 
we  should  rejoin  our  friends  at  La 
Rodere,  at  the  close  of  our  little  tete- 
ik^tete  excursion  through  some  of  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  Switzerland, 
which  we  were  determined  to  explore 
before  returning  by  Paris  to  England. 
We  found  Selwyn  and  Constance 
happily  settled,  for  some  months  at 
least,  with  their  amiable  relations, 
the  Pr^villes,  whose  admiration  of 
their  niece  is  only  equalled  by  their 
partiality   towards   poor    Hampden, 
who,  however,  having  resumea  his 
former  quarters  at  Suherons,  indulges 
but  sparingly  in  the  dangerous  plea- 
sure of  theur  society,  and  talks  of^pro- 
oeeding  to  England  with  us,  if  not 
sooner.    He  has  been  prerailed  upon 
to  stay  and  loin  in  an  expedition  we 
purpose  making  next  week  to  Cha- 
mouni,  accompanied  by  the  whole 
family  from  La  Rosiere,  the  younger 
part  of- whom  have  never  yet  paid 
their  nearer  devoin  to  Mont  Blanc 

I  must  now  give  you  a  sketch  of 
our  journey  hither. 

Cecil  and  myself  being  both  deter- 
mined in  our  preference  of  by-ways 
to  high* ways,  and  of  mules  or  moun- 
tain-ponies to  chaises  and  four,  resol- 
ved on  entering  Switzerland  by  the 
little-frequented  but  beautiful  pas- 
■sge,  from  the  head  of  Lago  Mag- 
giore,  throueh  the  Grisons.  The  sce- 
nery was  fully  as  fine  as  that  of  the 
more  accessible,  and,  consequently, 
more  celebrated  parts  of  the  country ; 
but  it  wanted  the  chaxm  \liii  hovers 
over  thoii  moontuitt  nxid  itSbe^u^ 


which  formed  the  actual  cradle  of 
Swiss  liberty  ;  and  as  I  have  not  Id- 
sure  or  inclination  for  detailed  de- 
scription, I  shall  rather  devote  s  few 
woxds  to  the  impression  made  on  me 
by  those  scenes  which  had  been  loig 
familiar  to  my  mind's  eye.  It  is  <mlj 
as  one  penetrates  into  the  heart  of  dui 
romantic  country,  where  every  spot  ii 
hallowed  by  successful  struggles  ftr 
liberty,  that  one  feels  really  m  Swit- 
zerland; the  frontier  cantons  to- 
wards Italy  retaining,  perhaps  fiom 
old  associations  in  4he  mind,  sone- 
what  of  an  oppressed  and  servile  du- 
racter. 

We  hailed  with  delight  the  q>prosdi 
to  the  lake  of  Loceme,  the  dasoc 
ground  of  Switserland^  surrounded  bj 
those  noble  mountains  in  whose  bo- 
som its  independence  arose,  and  seem 
destined  ever  to  flourish. 

Although  we  had  experienced  no 
actual  difficulty  in  the  less  frequented 
parts  of  our  route,  it  was  yet  a  relief 
to  find  ourselves  in  a  more  cnltiTitcd 
district,  and  to  have  the  acoommods- 
tions  of  civilised  life,  superadded  to 
the  utmost  simplidtv  of  mannen,  snd 
wildest  sublimity  of'^nature. 

This  union  subsista  in  the  most  de- 
lightful de^ee  at  Lucerne,  at  whoK 
celebrated  mn  we  indemnified  ov- 
selves  for  previous  fatigues  and  kard- 
ships,  while  we  had  bat  to  walk  a  ftv 
yards  to  embrace  a  scene  of  Alppe 
magnificence,  only  the  more  strikiDg 
for  its  combination  with  smiling  in- 
dustry and  garden-like  fertility. 

On  one  side  rises  the  rocky  sad 
frowning  summit  of  Af ont  PiUte,  6- 
mous  for  the  absurd  legend  which  h» 
assigned  its  little  dark  lake  as  the  pri- 
son-house of  the  perturbed  spirit  of 
the  iniouitous  Roman  governor. 
"VtiJ&SnaTJUM^ifaat  hanng  lluv** 
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hinuelf  into  the  Tib«r  on  hit  return 
to  Rome,  that  rivur  BttanDtcd  to  di». 
burthen  itself  of  his  nnhallowed  car- 
caw,  by  repented  inundatioDB ;  on 
which  the  body  was  flshed  up,  and 
conveyed  to  various  receptacles,  where, 
can  tiaualljoccationinstreah  disasters, 
it  was  at  length  transferred  to  an  ap- 
parently secure  and  hiuinlen  residence 
on  the  summit  of  a  Swiss  mountain. 
Here,  however,  the  turbulent  Poalius 
recommenced  his  j^ambola,  ntiiiiDg 
violent  storms  on  the  lake  of  Lucerne, 
particularly  when  any  raischierous 
individual  attempted  to  invade  bis 
retreat,  by  throwing  stones  or  any- 
thing else  into  the  small  lake  on  the 
mountain.  To  obviate  such  mal-prac- 
lices,  it  is  not  many  years  since  travel- 
lers were  pennittol  freely  to  ascend 
unaccompanied  by  a  person  appointed 
to  watch  over  thdr  conduct.  Pilate 
being  at  length  powerfully  exorcised 
by  a  scholar,  was  bound  over  to  keep 
the  peace,  only  reserving  to  himself 
the  right  of  parading  the  mountain 
once  a-year  in  full  ma;;isterial  cos- 
tume, with  his  hat  under  bis  arm ; 
on  which  occasion,  any  person  unlucky 
enough  to  encounter  Dim,  infalUbly 
died  within  the  year. 

On  tbeoppositesideof  tlielake,  and 
of  the  town  of  Lucerne,  lies  the  far- 
famed  llighi,  a  pasture- mountain 
beautifully  wooded,  whieli,  though  of 
no  very  eatntordinary  height,  yet  en- 
joys, from  its  isoliited  position,  one  of 
the  most  niagnijicent  snd  extensive 
views  in  the  world.  The  dsy  after 
our  arrival  at  Lucerne  wss,  fortunate- 
ly for  ua,  a  great  featival  in  this  and 
the  neighbouring  Catholic  Cantons. 
We  attended  High  Mais  at  the  Cathe- 
dral, and  were  delighted  with  the  gay 
coup  imil  afforded  by  the  innumerable 
peaaant  girls  who  occupied  one  side  of 
the  area ;  their  flat  white  straw  hata, 
covered  all  over  with  flowers  and  rib- 
ands, and  looking  absolutely  like  a 
parterre,  while  their  embroidered  bod- 
uice,  and  gay -coloured  petticoats,  gave 
tbem  a  truly  national  appearance. 
Their  simple  and  sincere  piety  added 
prodigiouuy  to  the  effect  of  a  grand 
military  mass,  whose  martial  charac- 
ter accorded  well  with  the  hardy  and 
bnve  disposition  of  the  hearers;  while 
the  pathetic  national  melodies  occa- 
aionally  introduced,  were  infinitely 
more  affecting  than  the  eeientitic  and 
perfect  music  I  hail  often  listened  to 
unmoved  at  Home.  The  Catholic  ri- 
tual, too,  teemed  to  lose  tnueh  of  ita 
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offensive  character,  while  aurveying 
the  primitive  aasembly  who  eniwd«l 
the  church,  bestowing  exemplary  aU 
teniion  on  a  sonorous  disoonne  in 
German,  (the  pa  [  no  tic  tendency  of 
which  might  be  nra-J  in  many  a  kind- 
ling countenance,)  after  which  th^ 
reverently  withdrew;  the  penant 
girls,  in  token  of  friendship,  going 
out  hand  in  hand,  and  presenting 
each  other  with  holy  water. 

The  lofty  sentiments  of  the  Swiia 
modern  character,  which  this  specta-, 
cle  was  calcuLited  to  excite,  derived 
confirmation  from  our  visit  iii  the 
evening  to  the  gigantic  monument  at 
present  working  out  of  the  face  of  a 
rock  near  the  town,  in  cumraemor^ 
tion  of  the  heroic  devotion  of  the 
Swiss  guards  at  the  Tuillerics,  on  the 
lOEh  August  1798. 

Such  a  tribute  of  respect  from  their 
country,  (for  all  the  cjntons  contri- 
bute to  it,)  IB  worthy  the  heroes  to 
whose  miines  it  is  erected.  The  idea 
is  simple,  and  the  execution  excellent. 
A  mortally  wounded  colossal  Lion,  the 
emblem  of  fidelity  and  fortitude, 
grasps,  in  dying,  the  Fltur  tie  LU. 

We  started  early  next  morning, 
under  the  most  fsvouiable  circum- 
stances, to  ascend  JMont  Itigbi :  The 
first  part  of  the  pUgrimage  being  per- 
formed by  water,  along  one  of  the 
arms  of  this  flnety- diversified  lake,  as 
far  as  the  village  of  Kuainscht,  where 
stooil  the  castle  of  the  tyrant  Gesaler, 
to  which  he  was  conducting  William 
Tell  in  chains,  at  the  moment  of  the 
patriot's  fortunate  escape. 

Tell,  you  know,  has  always  been 
my  favourite  hero.  I  believe  you  first 
toldme  hisBtory,and  itwas  long  before 
I  coidd  eat  an  apple  with  anything 
like  mngj'roid.  I,  therefore,  looked 
forward  wilh  delight  to  an  excuraion 
which  should  enable  me  to  trace  him 
through  every  scene  of  his  eventful 


his  grateful  country,  which  i 
he  in  OUT  path,  commemorated  the 
latt  at  his  exploits,  thereby  anticipa- 
ting the  well-known  order  of  events. 
About  half  a  mile  tram  Kussnacht  we 
passed  through  the  hollow  way,  where 
Tell  shot  the  perfidious  governor,  in  a 
self-defence  consecrated  by  the  im- 
pending ruin  of  his  country.  If  you 
recollect  Schiller's  admirable  icenes 
laid  in  this  memorable  spot,  which  to 
powerfully  enhance  our  sympathy 
with  Tell,  and  our  abhorrence  of  tir 
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tyraut,  you  may  imagine  with  wliat 
referential  feelinga  we  yisited  the  liU 
tie  chapel  which  marka  the  fall  of 
Geialer. 

We  now  hegan  to  ascend  the  moun- 
tain ;  Cecil  on  a  lank  Rozinantc  of  a 
dirty  cream  colour,  fown  cousin  to 
Dr  Syntax's  celehratea  steed,)  myself 
on  a  aluggish  heast  of  the  elepnant 
species,  hut  wonderfully  docile  and 
aure-footed.  A  trusty  guide,  hale  and 
facetious,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six,  two 
sturdy  hearers  to  carry  haggage,  and 
two  lads  to  lead  back  the  horses,  com- 
pletcu  our  cavalcade;  which,  as  we 
defiled  up  the  green  slopes,  and  ulti- 
mately emerged  or  disappeared  among 
the  woods,  had  a  very  imposing  ef- 
fect. The  ascent  soon  became  extreme- 
ly fatiguing,  hut  rewarded  us  first 
with  the  small  lake  of  Zery  imme- 
diately under  our  feet,  broken  with 
wooded  promontories,  and  studded 
with  villages.  Every  step  added  a 
new  feature  to  our  prospects,  and, 
gradually,  len  of  the  fourteen  lakes 
said  to  lie  discernible  ^rom  the  sum- 
mit, opened  on  our  view,  with  such  a 
panorama  of  undulating  hill  and  dale 
on  one  hand,  and  of  Alps  on  the  other, 
as  has  probably  ftw  parallels  in  the 
world.  Three  hours  and  a  quarter  of 
continued  ascent,  rendered  less  pain- 
fUl  by  the  exhilarating  mountain 
breeze,  brought  us  to  the  inn  which 
(of  thrrturhich  the  mountain  affords) 
we  had  chosen  for  our  Quarters,  as 
situated  in  a  tolerably  sheltered  spot, 
midway  between  the  two  elevated 
points  most  favourable  for  the  setting 
and  rising  sun. 

The  fint  aspect  of  this  aerial  domi- 
cile, a  wooden  cottage,  with  a  roof  of 
the  same  material,  fastened  on  with 
large  loose  stones,  gave  little  promise 
of  the  excellent  fare  which  recruited 
our  way-worn  frames.  Fresh  trout, 
savoury  stews,  roaata,  omelettes,  nny, 
even  confectionery,  succeeded  with  a 
profusion  that  might  have  put  to 
ahame  many  sni»disant  hotels;  nor 
was  the  bottle  of  excellent  old  Sherry 
(though  dignified,  as  usual,  with  the 
more  pompous  name  of  Madvre)  char- 
ged higher  for  being  drank  at  7000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ! 

We  repaired  after  dinner  to  the 
summit  called  Righi  Culm,  to  enjoy  a 
most  magnificent  sun- set,  which  the 
frosty  air  still  prevalent  on  such  lofty 
situations,  tinged  witlithc  brightest 
red.  If  one  or  two  of  the  catiuogtie 
of  lakei  aUU  CMa^cd  out  uu^m^NMRd 
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eyes,  that  of  J^uceme,  broken  by  fan- 
tastic mountains  into  many  diitant 
divisions,  more  than  atoned  for  the 
deficiency. 

A  few  days  before  our  arrival,  the 
sublimitv  of  the  scene  we  are  now 
contemplating  had  been  enhanced  bv 
the  grandeur  of  an  Alpine  storm ;  and 
it  was  with  deep  interest  we  listened 
to  the  fate  of  the  poor  courier  belong- 
ing to  an  English  family,  who,  jnsc 
after  expressing  his  rapturous  admira- 
tion of  the  prospect,  and  declaring  he 
should  never  be  able  to  find  in  his  heart 
to  leave  it,  was  struck  dead  by  the  light- 
ning on  the  very  9pot  we  occupied. 

Saddened  by  this  incident,  we  de- 
scended with  the  sun  to  our  place  of 
rest  for  the  night.  We  found  die 
inn  swarming  with  gaily-dressed  pea- 
sants, in  the  costume  of  various  can- 
tons, cither  returning  from  yesterday's 
fote  at  Lucerne,  or  so  far  on  their  way 
to  the  popular  chapel  of  An/re  Damt 
des  Neiges  on  the  Highi.  Thesemcrrj 
groups,  however  amusing  for  a  shore 
time,  proved  a  sad  annoyance  to  our 
repose,  as,  sleeping  accommodatiou 
being  for  them  out  of  the  question, 
they  had  no  resource  but  to  pan  die 
nignt  in  drinking  and  converntion ; 
of  which  the  flimsy  nature  of  our 
wooden  cabins  did  not  permit  as  to 
lose  a  single  sound,  although  the  jf  ue 
was  safely  locked  up  in  a  variety  of 
uncouth  dialects,  of  which  almost  every 
valley  has  its  own.  The  cold  east 
wind,  which  found  its  way  through 
the  numerous  crevices  of  our  dormi- 
tory, was  a  still  more  serious  evil ;  nor 
could  the  feather  beds  piled  above  us, 
with  true  German  profusion,  or  the 
feverish  irritation  of  our  fatiguing 
journey,  prevent  our  teeth  from  chat- 
tering in  our  heads ;  while  sleep  was 
effectually  murdered  by  the  outrage- 
ous mirth  of  the  peasants  above  and 
below  us,  and  the  equally  AVr/ff,  thou^ 
silent  inhabitants  of  the  fatal  feather- 
beds.  Scarcely  had  the  turmoil  a  lit* 
tie  subsided,  and  exhauated  natureffoC 
the  better  of  every  obstacle,  when  UM 
unwelcome  voice  of  our  guide  announ- 
ced the  peep  of  dawn,  and  a  struggle 
ensued  between  laziness  and  curiosicri 
in  which  the  latter  fortunately  prevail- 
ed. Half  asleep,  and  ahivenng,  ve 
threw  on  our  clothes, — every  olyect 
around  as  yet  enveloped  in  misty  grey, 
a  hoar  frost  glittering  on  the  pasturei» 
and  a  bitter  easterly  wind  asaailiu 
our  faces  as  we  reluctantly  exposed 
UMioi  to  the  blast.     All,  liowefcr,  im 
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And  fo^otten,  wheu,  on  WUin-  bench  half  hkj  ilown  ibe  lOouiitiiB, 
a  of  the  elernted  lUtloni  abotre  we  had  before  lU  ■  full  view  of  the  de- 
nied, the  magnificent  panorama  vutation  occaaioned  b;  the  dieadfnl 
1  ua,  preKiited  ilMlf  with  that  iboulement  of  the  Ronberg  in  1806. 
:tneM  of  outline  which  exclu-  That  mountain,  compoaed,  like  the 
bel'jngB  to  the  interval  preceding  Righi,  of  ■  sort  of  pudding  itonc,  had 
lUesB  iun-riK.  The  irholechain  long  been  obtervcd  to  be  full  of  ere- 
a, on  which,  the  evenini;  before,  vice*;  ar^l  at  lenKth,  afW  a  Terj 
douda  had  rested,  were  now  in.  rainy  teaaon,  the  whole  face  of  it  aud- 
ew ;  their  uiowy,  or  rocky  pin-  denly  gave  way,  carrying  down  before 
i  finely  contrasted  with  the  urcp  it  immenie  foreiti,  houaca,  and  cattle, 
'anit  above.  Words  niu it  fall  and  completely  burying  the  flouriahing 
of  describing  the  gradual  deve>  village  of  Golilau,  and  part  of  thai  of 
ent  of  every  feature  iu  the  land-  I.ownti,  half  filling  up  the  lake  of 

the  deeper  and  deeper  tint  of  thatname,  wlioseeievated  wateraeom- 

OWingKky,  the  light  curling  fogi  pleted  the  deitructionof  what  therocka 

I  hovered  over  the  surface  of  tlie  night  have  spared.  Aapaeeof  aiqnare 

ing  lakes ;  above  all,  the  roseate  league,  formerly  cultivated  like  a  gar- 

n  the  highest  Alps,  the  harbin-  den,  ia  itill  entirely  covered  with  trc 
indoua  blocks  of  alone,  under  which, 
■  depth  which  precluiUd  all  poas- 

r,  the  majestic  orb  itself,  appear-  faility  at  auccour,  liea  the  devoted  vil- 

uhind  the  mountains  to  our  fa-  lage  of  Goldau,  with  its  VQO  hinuea, 

1  eyes,  many  minutes  before  he  and  nearly  its  whole  inhabitanta,  a 

;<l  to  gladden  the  dull  optica  of  few  hating  escaped  by  means  which 

uins  below.    Thegradiul  light-  almost  appear  mi raeuloua.    Thoaeaa- 

p  of  iheae  plaina,  as  Bpires,  viU  vcd  were  chieily  the  moat  infirm  and 

and  towns  caught  the  blaxe,  and  helpleai,  ai  if  by  the  peculiar  inlerpo 

;ed  from  among  the  woods,  was  sitioa  of  Providence ;  among  others, 

resKibly  beautiful.    In  a  word,  an  infant  of  two  years  old,  whose 

e  whonai  not  witnessed  it,  can  whole  family  perished,  was  found  Ij- 

ne  the  magical  effect  of  sun-rise  ing  at  au  immense  distance  uniigiired, 

the  Alps,  enhanced  ss  this  was  on  her  mnttreas.     Another  child,  of 

ery  charm  of  scenery,  and  every  five  years  old,  and  a  maid- servant,  af- 

itagc  of  season  und  weather.  ter  being  carried  I'lOO  paces  fjibm  the 

Mn  we  considered  how  many  piU  site  of  ueir  habitation,  found  them- 

had  ascended  to  meetdisappoinl-  selves,   the  infant  lying  on  her  back, 

.  and  recallected  that  friends  of  covered  with  rubbi^,  and   the  maid 

wn  had  lately  waited  in  vain  du<  in  the  most  wretched  position,   her 

t  fortiiiglit,  for  a  favourabie  day  head  downward,   and  her  eyes  pain- 

itnesB  Kuch  a  spectacle,  we  ac-  fully  compresaed  and  full  of  blood. 

Icdgcdouraelvespeculiarijfbrtib  The  simple  creature  naturally  ima- 
gined the  day  of  judgment  had  arri- 

cr  t  wuH-eamed  breakfast,  we  ved,  and  began  to  repeat  her  prayers, 

sded  by  a  tolerably  easy  road,  when,  to  her  unspeakable  joy,  she  was 

gh  beautiful  mountain  scenery,  answered  by  the  little  girl,  whom,  be- 

e  arrived  at  a  little  Capuchin  con-  ing  in  utter  darkness,  she  had  not  be- 

wilh  it!t  well- frequented  chapel,  fore  perceived.      The   two  mutually 

priatcly  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  comforted  each  other,  and  continued 

)  Snows,  where  our  noisy  frieniu  to  pray,  until  the  child  became  silent, 

I  prictding  evening  were  now  at-  and  her  companion,  with  deep  grief, 

Dg  maiG,  and  whence  they  afler^  concluded  her  to  be  dead.     The  poor 

t  passed  us  on  the  road,  chant-  maid  pasted  a  cruel  night;  but,  neat 

itaniea  and   telling  their  beaiU.  morning,  bad  the  inexpressible  reUef 

quitting  this  Alpine  sanctuary,  of  hearing  her  little  friend  again  ctan- 

Md  became  too  rapid  for  horses,  plain.     After  many  hoursof  protract- 

,  with  little  interruption,  a  regu-  ed  suffering,  the  eriei  of  the  child  for- 

aircase,  cut  in  the  mountain  for  tunatclyattractedthe^ittentiooofsame 

)DVenieace  of  the  neiglibouring  persons  who  were  endeavouring  lor^ 

Dtry,  and  of  course  eueasively  move  the  rains,  and  she  was  first  di»- 

ana  fatiguing.  engaged.  Although  bar  arm  was  bn>- 

lil*  recruiting  onr  alrrngth  on  a  keti,  the  amiable  little  cieiltWK  Mi^ 
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iretted  her  deliverers  not  to  lose  «  no- 
ment  in  extricating  the  serrant,  wlio^ 
from  the  injuries  the  had  receiTed, 
was  long  unable  to  move ;  she  passed 
the  first  ten  nights  of  her  liberation 
¥rithout  sleeping,  and  has  ever  since 
flQ^  if  ued  subject  to  fits  of  treniblins:. 

Among  other  suflTcrcrs  by  this  awful 
visitation,  were  a  ])arty  of  pleasurej 
consisting  of  a  gentleman  and  his  wife, 
and  various  other  friends,  who  had  KOt 
out  in  the  highest  spirit^^,  to  ascend 
the  Highi ;  and  the  greater  part  of 
whom,  unfortunately,  reached  the  vil- 
lage a  few  moments  previous  to  its 
annihilation  ;  while  the  survivors,  yet 
more  to  be  pitied,  were  saved,  by  lin- 
gering behind  to  purchase  provisions. 
The  distress  of  the  poor  gentleman, 
whose  wife  perished,  and  of  a  precep- 
tor, who  had  with  difficulty  obtained 
permission  for  the  only  children  of  his 
patron  to  accompany  him,  may  be 
easily  imagine<l. 

It  was,  seated  on  one  of  the  huge 
masses  of  rock,  which  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  rebuilt  church,  and  a 
little  inn  adjoining,)  alone  mark  the 
aite  of  Goldau,  that  we  read  these  in- 
teresting details,  and  contemplated  the 
wide  havoc  of  a  calamity,  which  had 
in  a  moment  converted  a  garden  into 
a  wilderness,  and  a  ]K)pulous  valley 
into  a  desert.  The  piety  and  resigna- 
tion displayed  by  the  Jew  remaining 
survivors,  amid  the  loss  of  their  fami- 
lies, their  property,  nay,  their  very 
means  of  existence,  were  truly  honour- 
able to  the  national  chardcter,  as  well 
as  the  prompt  and  ample  relief  afford- 
ed by  the  neighbouring  cantons. 

We  were  conveyed  in  a  cknr  a  banc, 
in  front  of  the  prettily  situated  town 
of  Schwytz,  lying  on  a  sunny  bank', 
Burmounte<l  by  two  picturesque  rocky 
pinnacles,  to  Brunnen,  tljc  place  of 
embarkation  for  Altorf.  Here  begins 
the  most  beautiful  and  noble  of  the 
branches  of  the  lake  of  the  four  can- 
tons, running  between  those  of  Uri, 
Schwytz,  and  IJnderwald,  the  very 
classic  ground  of  Swiss  freedom.  A 
delightful  breeze  wafted  us  along  its 
bold  and  precipitous  shores,  the  lofty 
mountains  rising  perpendicularly  7 
or  8000  feet  above  the  lake,  so  as  to 
preclude  landing  in  case  of  danger, 
except  on  the  little  jutting  rock  on 
which  is  picturesquely  seated  tlie  cha- 
pel, commemorating  the  almost  mi- 
raculous escape  of  Tell  from  the  boat, 
which  waa  convening;  Yvvni  \a  fiV«i\\«l 
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confinement  in  Getslei^acutlett  Kim- 
nacht.  We  experienced  juit  difficnltr 
enough  in  paying  our  devoirs  at  this 
shrine  of  mountain  liberty,  fully  to 
appreciate  the  strength  and  dextprity 
of  its  hero,  in  leaping  on  shore  darin;^ 
a  storm  so  tremendous'  as  to  hare 
obliged  his  enemies  to  liberate  thiiex- 
perienccd  steersman,  for  the  preserra- 
tion  of  their  own  lives. 

The  scenery  around  the  TelUn  Phtte 
is  indescribably  beautiful,  and  its  po- 
sition, almost  opposite  to  the  little 
verdant  spot  on  which  the  three  fbond- 
ers  of  Helvetic  liberty,  in  sight  of 
their  respective  dan  tons,  swore  tody 
in  attainment  of  their  object,  lent  it 
additional  interest. 

A  delightful  walk  from  the  littk 
port  of  Thielen,  brought  us  to  Ahorf. 
the  capital  of  Uri,  beautifully  situatiid 
under  lofty  mountains,  richly  clothed 
with  wood.  My  highly  wrought  fincj 
readily  caught  lioldof  adiaracterisiu 
incident,  which  marked  our  entnon 
on  the  scene  of  the  bold  archer's  hird- 
earned  triumph.  A  band  of  finc^look- 
ing  young  peasdnts  wereavailiDg  them- 
selves of  a  sunshine  holiday  to  pnc- 
tise  shooting  at  a  mark ;  and  imifi- 
nation  easily  substituted  the  cro»- 
bow  of  T«;l],  for  the  rifle  of  his  litilp 
less  hardy  descendants.  There  wti 
the  market  place,  with  Ttll's  Tower 
occupying  the  precise  site  of  bis  ex- 
ploit; the  same  magnificent  moun- 
tains raising  their  heails  to  thefky. 
and  much  of  the  same  primitive  fir- 
tue  and  simplicity  beneath  their  shid:\ 

Next  morning  early,  we  paid  a  hv- 
ty  visit  on  fi)ot  to  the  romantic  Tillage 
of  Buylon,  the  birth  plai-e  and  rrsi- 
dence  of  Tell,  where  another  ruit:f 
chapel  marks  the  aite  of  his  kmly 
dwelling.  The  scenery  around  ii  wdi 
cdculated  to  cherish  lofty  idess,  and 
the  chamois  hunters  of  the  mounttiiii 
are  still  as  ready  as  evtr  to  brave  p^ 
rils,  and  likely  to  remain  f^  ai  tbf 
game  they  pursue.  To  give  an  ido 
of  the  wildneaa  of  the  country,  thoogb 
the  valley  is  a  perfect  garden,  a  bw 
was  killed  not  far  from  Oiespotliielv- 

We  again  embarked  on  a  h^J 
morning  at  Iluelen,  and  coasting  tv 
bank  opposite  to  Tell'a  Chapel,  laod^ 
on  the  little  plain  of  GrQUi,  aln»lf 
mentioned  as  the  rendezmmi  of  tk 
Swiss  patriots.  We  were  accosted  io 
the  most  ftrank  and  primitive  nsBtfT 
by  a  comely  pair  of  peaaanU,  wiio  is- 
habit  the  spot;  they  ahook  handivi^ 
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W,  Aiil  Invited  a*  to  drink  of  the  Kcouut  of  tha  expedition.    We  are 

Oatt  diniiKt  ipringi,  wbidi,  rieing  all  happllj  of  Ttrlmi  tutee  in  ihte 

■loMNt  eloM  to  cub  other,  eem  u  wcrid ;  and  while  Itdj  and  the  aru 

natunl  meuMDtna  of  the  three  eonre-  hold  the  flnt  pboe  in  the  minda  of 

dostei  of  nri,  Sehwyii,  and  Under-  eome  of  n])  tnTelling  compinioni, 

«nU.    We  did  eo,  with  a  dqree  of  Switierlaad  and  Natnre  talip  itmigCT 

cnthttnaani    highly  plearing  to    the  poMenioa  of  mine.  Perhaps  rfyaMun> 

goaidiani  of  the  nnetnary,  who  oAer-  tain   eduation,   (tboufth   Snowdonn 

cd  m  fruit  from  «  plum   tree,  the  and  FlinlinniMi  are  bnt  mole-bilU 

Menu  of  which  are  carefully  planted  when  ipeaking  of  the  Alps,)  may  ao> 

by  the  Swill  pilgrimi  who  visit  this  count  Hat  the  predilectiaii.    Thm  is 

Badle  of  their  liberties.  to  me  a  degree  of  positive  hapinness 

When  oppoHle  Brunner,  we  diver*  in  ascending  a  mountain,  whtd)  ia 

Ml  into  another  arm  of  thisbesntiful  wholly  indescribsble,  although  Rou»- 

bhs,  whose  sbspe,  that  of  an  Irregu-  lean  h»  done  for  it  all  that  language 

lar  eroaa,  gives  it  a  variety  superior  to  could  do. 


a  variety  superior  ti 

ded  by  the  eresceni  . ,    ,   .,  _  _.._  

fimn  of  our  favourite  Lenisn.    Ha<  bratcd  island  on  the  lake  of  Brienne, 

yoonpletely  dreumnirigated  it,  and  from  the  tradilional  scconnis  of 

fSolIovred  all  its  winding*,  we  re-  hli  miury  in  that  pandiie,  I  much 


what  can  be  efiiKded  by  the  orescent        A  propot,  we  went  to  ece  his  cele- 
' '  —  '- -e  Lemsn      "        '--'  "     '  -   '    '  '       '  "  '    - 


viw  oonpletely  cireumnsrigated  it,     and  from  the  tradilional  a 
■DU  fiilknred  all  its  winding*,  we  re-     hli  miury  in  that  pandiw . 

d  to  Lantanne,  after  an  exennion     queitiou  whether  tne  poor  vidonary 


aamtaning  every  moral  and  natural  w*i  ever  happy  anywhne. 
cbarm.  Is  not  hsppy  in  Sniiierland,  it  Is  plain 
Such  had  been  it*  fi^mt  diatmeter,  Nature  can  do  nothing  for  him.  I  ant 
ihst  the  exquiaiie  neatness  of  Berne,  ahnndintly  so,  and  yet  I  npect  ere 
and  the  milder  beau  ties  of  Neafchfttel,  long  to  be  happier,  and  to  tell  you  so 
qipeared  tame  in  comparison.  I  am  in  person  at  Addeilev.  In  the  mean- 
told  that  Chanaani  vml  equal  in  wab-  time,  jonrs  most  truly, 
*="'*-  ~"  '•'-'•est  expectationi,  and  I  H.  Cscil. 
to  inmct  npon  you  my 


Tut  Same  to  thi  Sami. 

CbimoDnl,  AnpMl-  them,  ii,  by  Kome  optical  itlunon,  ae- 

HiBB  we  are,  my  dear  Hr  Trevor,  tnilly  increaied.      1  can  believe  any- 

under  the  ample  ahadow  of  the  patri-  thing  on  the  sutijcct  of  lucb  deluiioni, 

■ffch  of  the  Alps,  whose  awhil  superi-  since  I  have  heard  credible  wiineuei 

«irity,  like  ttiat  of  many  other  truly  assert,  that  they  had  seen,  at  the  dis- 

gteat  penonaj;^,  is  rather  diminiihea  lanre  of  j4  rolfes,  hit  gigantic  shadow 

ahui  increased  by  nearer  acquainiartce.  in  the  lake  of  Geneva ! 

Seen  from  Lyons,  cliltfrins  on  the  I  roust,  however,  introduce  vou  to 

dim  horiion,  it  requirea calc^ation  of  my  hero  a  little  more  methodically; 

the  immense  distance  to  persuade  one  aiid  never  was  potentate  ipprnacfacd 

of  bia  gigantic  dimenpioni ;  nnd  here,  through  avenues  more  calculated  to 

where  no  object  of  compiHion  pre.  enhance  his  importance, 

•ents  itself,  save  the  monarch's  leirce-  It  is  quite  impossible  10  do  Justice 

]y  inferior  sttellitcs,  one  is  half  die-  on  piper  to  the  sccnrry  exhibited  by 

■{^nted  that  he  does  not  more  con-  the  whole  day's  Journey  to  Sollenche, 

■puniaualy  cclipw  them.     It  is  in  the  a  small  town,  30  miles  from  Geneva, 

intermediate  itagei  of  oar  approach,  beyond  which  heavy  carriages  cannot 

-tfiat  his  relative  gramicnr  is  bent  ap-  proceed. 

pndated ;   and  of  all  the  points  of  Harvest  wai  everywhere  going  on, 

wiow  in  whieh  I  have  yet  seen  him,  and  lent  its  joyous  animation  to  the 

4bat  frcm  the  hetgbis  above  Ncufcha-  valleys,  while  richly  woodedhOli  rose 

tel  does  his  supremacy  the  hiehcBtbt^  towering  above  each  othv,  sprinkled 

nonr.    Ftom  thence,, the  whole  fan-  with  bamleti,  and  tonped  with  pinn^ 

laslic  rsnce  of  mlgh^  monntains  that  cles  of  naked  rock  of  every  form  and 

ekirt  the  borixon,  sink  into  his  lowly  hue,  frranently  even  yet  striped  with 

4nin,  and   his  real  adraBtan  aver  nww.   'TheToail  wVttMH«HA.wKN»- 

VoL.  XXI.  5\. 
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tain  puses,  afforded  at  every  step  a 
change  of  prospect,  and,  by  an  insen- 
aible  transition  to  loftier  and  loftier 
ranges,  our  eyes  at  length  rested  on 
Mont  Blanc  itielf,  which  displays  its 
snowy  mass  from  Sallendie  in  gre»it 
perfection,  and  seems,  though  still 
twenty  miles  distant,  within  an  hour's 
walk.  From  the  wooden  balcony  of 
the  inn,  we  feasted  our  eyes  on  its 
glories  illumined  bv  the  setting  sun, 
and  promised  ourselves  a  bright  sun- 
rise to-morrow. 

We  rose  in  the  morning,  at  first 
considerably  disheartened  by  an  un« 
expected  fidl  of  rain  in  tne  night, 
which  continued  at  intervals  during 
the  day;  the  mountain  tops  being, 
even  l)etwcen  showers,  enveloped  in 
floating  mists,  which,  however,  if  they 
partially  shrouded  their  beauties,  ra^ 
ther  added  to  their  grandeur. 

Of  all  the  watering-places  that  I 
ever  clmnced  to  visit,  the  Baths  of  St 
Gervais  arc  the  most  wild  and  roman- 
tic ;  situated  at  the  head  of  an  almost 
inaccessible  glen,  with  a  mighty  water* 
fall  rubhir.g  from  a  great  height,  di- 
rectly behind  the  house.  The  hot 
spring  ought  to  be  salutary,  if  a  nau- 
seous taste  is  any  criterion. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  foaming 
Arve,  (which  we  crossed  on  a  bridge  of 
loose  planks,  which  none  but  Swiss 
horses  would  have  set  foot  on,)  we 
visited  the  beautiful  cascade  of  Chede, 
whose  smiling  nymph  formed  a  plea- 
sing contrast  to  the  wildness  of  her 
op{X)site  neighbour. 

At  the  village  of  Serooz,  we  entered 
on  the  most  t>ecludcd  and  romantic 
volley  I  ever  saw,  which  communicates 
with  that  of  Chamouni  by  a  narrow 
pass.  The  steep  rocky  road,  in  some 
places  scarcely  practicable;  the  tor* 
rents,  whose  rugged  bed  is  perpetual- 
ly crossed  with  a  safety  that  almost 
appears  miraculous ; — all  seem  abun* 
dantly  formidable  at  first,  but  the  stea- 
diness of  the  horses,  and  unequalled 
wildness  of  the  scenery,  reconciled  us 
to  everything. 

The  first  view  of  a  glacier  does  not, 
in  general,  realize  previous  expecta- 
tion, which  is  more  apt  to  connect  the 
term  with  ic^  pinnacles  invading  the 
sky,  than  with  a  rugged  sea  of  ice, 
filling  up  the  head  of  a  valley,  and 
frequently,  as  is  the  case  in  those  of 
Chamouni,  descending  into  its  fertile 
bosom,  and  disputing  with  precarious 
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To  the  mere  spectator,  nothing  can  be 
more  piquami  and  striking  than  this 
absolute  contact  of  summer  and  win* 
ter,  of  desolation  and  fertility. 

A  village,  still  tenanted,  is  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  yearly  advandug  dom 
cier  du  Bois,  and  a  whole  hamlet  is 
likely  soon  to  be  dislodged  by  the  ame 
interloper.  The  glaciers  have  nearly 
doubled  in  extent  since  1 808,  fnnn  t 
succession  of  severe  winters ;  but  die 
advance  this  year  has  been  less  thia 
usual. 

Both  inns  at  Chamouni  ei^ov  the 
reputation  of  comfort  and  cleanlinesi; 
and  I  cannot  give  a  stronger  trait  of 
the  general  kindness  which  subsiits 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley, 
than  my  discovering  in  a  guide,  (i^ 
had  met  us  at  Sallencbe,  and  when 
we  had  there  engaged  to  attend  vs 
during  our  stay,)  a  brother  to  the  inn* 
keeper  whose  notel  we  did  not  happen 
to  sek*cL  On  inquiring  next  day,  why 
he  had  not  recommended  this  housa 
in  preference  to  the  other,  for  which 
we  had  expressed  no  particular  predi* 
lection,  his  manly  and  generous  sn« 
swer  was,  ''  Oh !  there  are  traveUen 
enough  for  us  all — ^Besides,  we  are  il{ 
brothers  at  Chamouni  i" 

You  must  have  seen  so  many  Dsr« 
rations  of  the  ascent  of  the  Mont 
Anvert,  which,  from  its  superior  fad* 
lity,  usually  obtains  the  preference 
from  the  host  of  travellers  who  pas 
but  one  da^  at  Chalnouni,  that  I  will 
content  myself  with  saying,  that  Ve 
accomplish td  it  safely  and  plessandT^ 
and  found  every  reason  to  coincide  m 
the  accuracy  of  the  well-known  com* 
parison  of  the  Afvr  de  Glaee  to  a  stor- 
my sea,  suddenly  arrested  by  eongda* 
tion  in  its  wildest  mood.  Tnis  resem- 
blance  is  heightened  by  the  strao^ 
bulwark  which  surrounds  it,  ftnned 
of  huge  blocks  of  stone  heaved  up  by 
the  gradual  closing  of  the  dangerais 
fissures  which  lend  so  much  peril  ti 
the  napii»ati(m  of  this  froien  oeetDi 
The  dashing  sound  of  innumerahls 
tills,  perpetually  rushing  unseen  fron 
the  neighbouring  aumniits,  eonpletei 
the  illusion,  by  resembling  the  nni^ 
nur  of  Waves  in  this  enchanted  «% 
which  is  eight  leagues  long,  and  eon- 
municates  with  a  vast  number  of  ^ 
ciers. 

The  descent^  as  fh»m  the  Rif^ 
proved  incalculably  the  most  fatiguiBg 
purt  of  the  expedition  ;  and  after  ad- 
ifiiniii^  tha  besntifiil  icy  tmU  tm 
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ttDdernWch  thenpidlmnmUiun,  ngeiQtheplaini.wtbepnrenioiiiilaia 
we  retired  early  to  reit,  haTing  tcmI-  tir  doei  the  denae  atmomhere  of  dtln. 
Ved  to  b^a  it  ninrue  the  more  u-  After  pu-laking  of  thit  welcaniei»< 
dnoni  and  leu  fVeqnented  aicent  of    freahment,  we  reloctantl*  quitted  dia 
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la  Fltriirt,  a  mountain  on  the  oppo-  ipot.  The  deacent  beiDff  too  rapid  tar 
■ile  dae  of  the  Talley,  coinmandiDg  a  ui  to  remount  the  mulei,  we  ilroTS 
■uperb  Tiew  of  Mont  Blaoe,  and  of  them  before  ui ;  and  it  was  amuain^ 
the  whole  chain  of  iu  atteodant  Au  to  Me  them  bound  litenUty  like  Ch*. 
guiUei.  moil  from  rock  to  rock. 

A  thowery  evening  lomewhat  damp-  A  propot  of  theae  agile  inhabitantt 
edourbopci;buttheatmoipberenext  of  the  mountaiDi,  we  via!  ted,  on  oo^ 
nioTning  was  absolutely  tranaparent,  return  to  tfaeyillage,  one  of  their  c»p> 
and  Alont  Blonc  gave  us  warning  of  tire  brethren,  now  very  rare  even  on 
■unriae  by  putting  on  a  roieate  tint  the  higher  Alp*,  a  living  3ou^*etm, 
some  minutes  sooner  than  hia  hum-  the  lu^t  and  wildest  of  the  goat 
bier  neighbours.  We  started  in  high  ipedet,  about  two  years  old,  end  ex- 
apirita.  Our  mules  carried  us  toe  hibiting,  notwithstanding  its  unnatu- 
whole  way  up  the  mountain,  although  ral  confinement,  much  of  iti  nstiva 
much  more  perpendicular  and  difficult  strength  and  agility.  Its  eye  is  ex> 
than  the  Klont  Aiivert.  The  sagacity  actly  that  of  the  "  wild  guelle,"  and 
with  which  these  poor  animals  traced  on  the  intrusion  of  strangera  it  darts 
&r  themselves  ng-tag  paths  up  the  with  inconceivable  rapidity  slong  tho 
■tony  face  of  the  mountain,  which  ac-  rafter*  of  the  house  in  whieh  it  ia 
rully  resembled  the  *teepe*t  roof  of  a  kept.  Its  mother  was  shot  a  few  mo- 
bouse,  was  astonishing;  and  nothing  ments  after  its  birth,  and  the  little 
bat  the  nnrivalled  glories  of  the  pros-  unconscious  prisoner  was  btonght  up 
pMl  could  have  reconciled  us  to  their  bj  a  she  goat,  who  is  still  it*  compft* 
frequent  halts,  generally  on  the  dia-  nion,  but  on  whom  her  savs^  nnr«> 
cieal  brink  of  a  precipice.  ling  looks  down  with  sovereign  con> 

•  Every  step  discovered  new  bf autiea.  tempt.  It  is  by  no  means  reconciled 
The  valley  lay  stretched  before  us  to  its  situation,  and  I  could  not  help 
Klittering  with  momingdew;  and  one  longing  tooiKO  iia  prison,  and  aendit 
by  one,  the  peaks  of  ice  or  granite  rose    bomiding  to  ita  native  snow*.   .    .    • 

from    among   the  intervening   lower     t • 

ranges,  and  showed  ua  their  true  forma 

Kid  relative  situation.  Geneva,  Angnrt. 

■  Five  glaciers  were  in  full  view,  and  We  were  detained  at  Chamouni  by 
the  Mer  dt  Glace,  directly  oppoaite,  heavy  rain*  a  day  longer  than  we  in- 
wasaeen  in  all  its  extent;  ita  gigantic  tended,  during  which  I  wrote  youths 
waves  softened  by  distance  into  gentle  above  particulars  of  our  hitherto  pn>> 
undulations.  Nothing  can  be  con*  sperouaanddelij^tfnlexcuraion.  How 
ceived  more  sublime  and  impreasiva  little  did  I  then  foresee  that  two  di>^ 
than  this  spectacle  in  the  stillness  of  tressing  catastrophes  would  oombiDB 
inaniing,  broken  only  by  the  reverbe-  to  cast  a  gloom  over  its  termination  I 
■ation  of  frequent  avalanches.  An  air  Thanka,  Dowever,  to  a  kind  Prori- 
of  desolation  pervadea  the  upper  re-  dence,  and  to  one  of  the  moat  ener- 
gions  of  La  Flegicre,  from  the  havoc  getic  of  ita  human  instrumenla,  tho 
committed  by  lightning  and  tempesta  disaster,  in  which  some  of  us  wereper- 
smong  the  dark  fir  woods  that  clothe  aonally  involved,  has  been  attended 
.bem.  with  none  but  beneficial  results. 

I  know  few  things  that  impress  one  The  rains,  which  preceded  aa  well 
with  more  gloomy  sensations  than  a  as  fbllowed  the  bright  interval  of  two 
DUmberof  immense  trees,  either  stand-  days,  which  favoured  our  ascent  of 
ing  upright,  though  naked  and  blast-  the  mounuinn,  gave  rise  to  a  verv  &• 
cd,  like  so  many  spectres,  or  lying  tal  accidentonMont  Blanc, (of  which 
prostrate  and  uprooted  in  every  di-  public  report  will  soon  inform  you,) 
Teetion.  but  in  whieh,  vicinity  to  the  spot. 

We  halted  on  a  smooth  green  plat*  long  aeqiiaintance  with  the  enterpri- 
tarn  above  die  woods,  aurmounted  aingkaderof  the  band,  and  the  recent 
hf  «  eroai,  where  a  Gonrtcmu  shep>  wrvkee  lo  our  party  <rfMvenl  of  tlM 
lierd  wu  in  wailing  with  deliciout  devoted  gpid«i  CmmI  vk  ftiM^  ^ 
nllfc,  M  ftx  exnUiDg  the  mdm  bcT»<    paiticivkte. 


EibboldfcDeil  br^  tbe  cue  with  vhich 
SI OBt  BUdc  bM  tbii  jtu  betn  ueeik- 
ilftdf  ukd  DOC  (m  ha«  been  falMriy  sr.i 
a«fcHj  MftCTlcdj  deUTrcd  b;  one 
word  of  diMiuHoa,  or  frmptom  cf  re- 
iHctiboe  on  the  part  of  the  mo&t  ex- 
prricsced  (Tuuiev,  maoy  of  whom 
dbtsrrfuil^  volunteered  to  acoompftny 
him,  an  intellifjpmt  Kustian  phyadan, 
whoui  we  had  daily  met  at  lUme.  ar- 
rived at  Cbamouni  during  our  staj, 
and  eagerly  prepared  for  the  ascent ; 
not,  at  has  been  frequently  the  caae, 
loerelv  to  gratify  an  idle  curiosity  or 
|iuerile  vanity,  but  amply  furnished 
with  the  means  of  verifying  and  ex- 
tending the  scientific  observations  of 
Kauswire,  in  which  be  was  to  be  ably 
seconded  below,  by  the  corresponding 
oliservstions  of  the  venerable  Fitiet, 
who  had  come  for  the  purpose  from 
(ieneva. 

Hound  the  convivial  board  at  the 
iai/U  d'hote  at  Cbamouni,  we  had 
all  entere<]  keenly  into  the  sanguine 
feelings  of  our  friend  and  his  oompa* 
nions,  and  had  gaily  listened  to  nis 
pUyful  protNMal  that  we  should  confer 
on  his  ascent  on  the  morrow  the  hi- 
therto unlieanl-of  cr/o/  of  female  par- 
ticipation. Danger  never  occurred  to 
our  minds,  although,  as  experience  has 
faully  proved,  insepanble  from  so 
precarious  and  ever-varying  au  expe* 
dition  I 

The  party,  consisting  of  three  ccn- 
tlemen  and  eight  or  ten  guides,  left  us 
In  high  spirits,  and  though  the  rain, 
which  fell  during  their  first  day's  pro- 
gress, threatened  discomfort,  its  influ* 
enco  on  their  aafbty  was  un thought 

Before  proceeding  to  the  agitating 
recapitulation  of  the  imminent,  though 
]ret  more  unsuspected  peril  in  which 
It  involved  ourselves,  I  must  give  you 
the  deuoueineu:  of  a  more  fatal  tra- 
gedy.   The  party  on  Mont  Blanc,  af- 
ter pauing  the  night  at  the  usual 
halting-place,  were  pursuing  their  as- 
pinng  track  next  day  with  the  fairest 
appearance  of  success,  under  a  doud- 
^*?"  "Jjy*  *l>*ir  hearts  beating  high 
with  hope,  and  within  two  hours' 
walk  of  tho  summit ;  and  (what  crueU 
ly  enhanced  our  sense  of  their  subse- 
Wnt  misfortune,)  we  saw  them,  with 
we  innkttiper  of  Sallenche's  telescope, 
proving  in  regular  file  over  the 
tfaiiling  surface  ol  the  tnow»  not  per^ 
A«|«  half  au  hmn  \»efm  ibixi^^Skiafem 
U*oang  lrc«chenma\7  f|a\e  nvj »  vhI 
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precipiuted  three  cf  ihe  joend  !»■ 
Tellers  into  cttrBHy ! 

Here,  however/  ia  the  midBt  sf 
JYy!gflBent,  merer  had  been  jibioh 
ber^.  at  kast  asT  far  as  regarded  sv 
poor  friend  hicfelf,  who  only,  by  Vf* 
parent  accident,  moved  his  pontioB 
from  the  rrar  to  the  front  of  the  ki^ 
file,  a  few  seconds  before  its  time 
hindmost  pilpims  were  buried  (by 
the  sudden  separation  of  the  loose  oev 
fallen  coat  of  snow,  from  its  moiew* 
lid  base,)  over  a  predpioe  at  loit 
8000  feet  in  depth !  The  thing  «« 
insuntaneoos.  There  was  a  ihlii^ 
of  the  snow  from  beneath  their  lcet» 
and,  with  the  foicmoat  in  the  tnOBt  s 
struggling  and  floondering  fbrcsape; 
but  with  the  devoted  Tietims  iaitaa^ 
irremediable  destruction  I  j^nd  tat 
of  these  poor  creaturea  bad  atleaiM 
our  party  the  day  before;  the  cac^ 
with  all  the  privil^^  garrali^  df 
courteous  and  Tenerable  years;  te 
other,  with  the  gnlMeaa  aimplici^ttd 
honest  desire  to  please  of  a  aovieeii 
his  perilous  trade !  And  we  had  gfai* 
dened  his  young  heart  by  inscrtiagia 
his  almost  blank  volume  of  tcstiM* 
nials,  a  diaraeter  which  might  per- 
chance  have  assisted  in  procaiing  Iff 
him  the  fatal  honour  of  aeoompeay* 
ing  our  friend  1  The  third  saflcnr 
(tnongh  as  it  happened,  unknown  H 
us,)  bore  the  same  name  with  i^ 
worthy  and  disintereated  Picne;  tai 
It  was  some  days  liefore  I  oeaM  ts 
believe  that  the  grey-haired  gaidt  flf 
tny  wanderings,  with  whom  I  had  li- 
ken sweet  counsel  on  the  tope  of  thi 
everlasting  hills,  waa  a  man|^  eone^ 
in  the  depths  of  one  of  their  £rtkB> 
less  abysses! 
But  before  then  sad  tidings  eoaU 

fiSsdviih 


reach  us,  our 

personal  anxietiea  of  a  ni 

tion,  though  proceeding  fron  the  «M 

cause ;  that  unseasonable  rain,  whadk 

while  it  lent  new  perils  to  the 

of  the  mountain,  let  loose  a 

tofrent  to  devastate  the  vaUsf • 

On  our  way  to  ChamounC  wv  ^ 
admired  as  a  sabHrne,  if  notbcanoM 
spectacle,  the  ungovemcd  Haty  dl  tht 
at  all  times  tnrbsd  Arve.  awettea  If 
the  late  vret  westhcr*  ud  in  BMaf 
places  overfiowing  iu  banks.  We, « 
rather  oor  driven,  had  eves  voavk'' 
that  in  one  not  wfaov  their  ht^ 
rendered  overflew  unposmhie.  ihei^ 
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might  in  time  endangier  the  nfety  of 
the  detached  portioiiB.  One  of  these 
fissures  extended  even  heyond  the 
usual  line  of  road  skirtinf;  the  river ; 
and  over  the  insulated  portion  ive  were 
made  to  pass  with  what  almost  seemed 
unnecessary  caution,  at  a  slow  pace^ 
and  each  light  carriage  separately, 
with  an  interval  hctween.  The  chief 
object  in  jeopardy  from  the  inunda« 
tion,  if  continued,  was  a  cottage  built 
very  close  to  the  brink  of  thJe  river, 
and  already  evidently  tottering  to  its 
&11,  from  the  insecurity  of  the  foun« 
dation  on  which  it  still  rested.  This 
cottage,  and  the  probable  fate  of  its 
inhatatants,  became  of  course  an  ob« 
ject  of  eager  interest  on  our  return ; 
and  we  perceived  with  surprise  that  it 
was  still  standing,  notwithstanding  the 
frightfully  increased  gap  which  di? i- 
ded  it  from  the  solid  land ;  and  found, 
with  no  small  horror,  that  its  inmates, 
the  female  part  at  least,  still  clung 
in  devoted  infatuation  to  its  tottering 
waUs,  already  bound  together  with 
ropes,  and  eveiy  instant  menacing  an 
additional  peril  to  the  obvious  one 
arising  from  the  inundation.  I  shall 
never  forget  the  spectacle  presented  by 
three  helpless  females  of  various  ages, 
sitting  in  mute  and  desperate  reckless- 
ness in  the  porch  of  their  once  happy 
Mid  still  dear  dwelling,  seemingly 
equally  unable  and  unwilling  to  tear 
themselves  away,  and  placing  appa« 
reutly  their  reliance  for  safety  on  a 
large  wooden  cross,  which  their  simple 
piety  had  erected,  in  the  vain  hope  of 
arresting  the  progress  of  the  waters. 

You  may  believe  that  all  of  ns^ 
(while  the  carriages  were  pursuing  a 
widely  circuitous  temporary  road  far- 
ther from  the  river,)  employed  our 
eloquence  to  persuade  the  poor  crea- 
tures of  the  imminent  peril  of  their 
situation,  and  induce  them  by  the  uni- 
ted force  of  argument  and  gold,  to 
remove  in  time  from  the  devoted  spot, 
which  every  moment  became  more 
dangerous,  fiut  we  had  failed,  and 
with  heavy  hearts  were  resuming  our 
journey,  when  our  dear  Mr  Sehiryn, 
whose  active  benevolence  I  need  not 
extol  to  youy  linger^  unperceived  be- 
hind us,  and  turned  back  under  its 
irresistible  impulse,  to  endeavour,  by 
•till  £yrther  bberalities,  to  recondlie 
the  poor  Savoyardes  to  the  necessity 
of  emigration. 

A  shriek  and  a  plunging  noise  sud- 
denly caused  us  all  to  look  round  from 
the  slight  cmxamice  we  wereaioendi 
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the  cottage  had  duAppetred  I  bat  tha 
terrified  women  were  seen  dinging  to 
the  willows  which  overhung  it,  while, 
as  Selwvii  was  nowhere  visible,  it  wai 
too  proDsble  he  had  fallen  a  sacrifice 
to  his  philanthropy.  Long  ere  these 
ideas  could  be  distinctly  admitted, 
Hampden,  who  fortunately  was  in  the 
rear  of  our  cavalcade,  had  dashed  down 
the  bank,  and  availed  himself  of  his 
position  to  arrest  any  floating  olgect 
which  tlie  rapidity  of  the  stream  might 
permit  him  to  grasp. 

He  had  not  been  on  his  post  five 
minutes,  when  the  raging  flood  came 
loaded  with  the  scattered  fragments 
of  the  fated  cottase,  to  one  of  the 
raflers  of  which,  Sdwyn  unconsdons* 
ly  dung.  It  coat  his  athletic  young 
friend  a  severe  struggle  with  the  foam« 
ing  billows,  ere  he  could  make  them 
resign  their  almost  inanimate  burden  ; 
both  ^'ere,  indeed,  carried  a  good  way 
down,  and  when  at  length  the  pro* 
jecting  stump  of  a  tree  enabled  Hamp« 
den  to  make  a  last  effort  to  gain  the 
shore,  he  was  completely  eXnausted, 
and  we  knew  not  at  first  which  sof* 
ferer  most  imperiously  called  for  oar 
assistance. 

Sel  wyn,  who  had  escaped  all  i^jury^ 
first  revived,  and  the  ioy  of  Constanoe, 
on  sedng  him  open  his  eyes,  had  the 
effect  of  closing  oers,  and  making  her 
insensible  to  the  far  more  tedious  and 
difficult  drcumstances  of  Hampden's 
recovery.  We  at  length  succeeded  in 
restoring  animation,  but,  as  has  since 
appeared,  in  consequence  of  some  in« 
juqr  on  his  head  trom  the  plank  on 
which  Selwyn  clung,  as  well  as  from 
his  heated  state  when  he  plunged  into 
the  water,  he  both  looked  and  spoke 
with  alarming  wildness,  and  relapsed 
into  insensibility  more  than  once,  du- 
ring our  slow  and  sod  progress  towards 
SalTendie. 

Here,  he  was  immediatdy  put  to 
bed,  and  an  express  dispatched  to  Bon* 
ncville  for  medical  aid,  before  the  ar« 
rival  of  which,  strong  fever  had  ma* 
nifested  itself,  and  he  raved  incessant* 
ly  of  Constance  having  perished,  and 
his  own  negligence  in  not  averting  the 
calamity.  It  was,  of  course,  necca* 
sary  to  persuade  him  by  ocular  de« 
monstration  of  her  safety,  and,  as  he 
was  not  too  far  gone  to  recognise  her, 
a  scene  ensued  very  trying  to  her  feet* 
ings,  and  not  a  little  indicative  of  hii^ 
hwSi  she  been  Buflldfliitly  coUectsd  to 
observe  them. 

T\\c  vb^ttoaxi)  oti  Vvk  ww^» 
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eoune  prescribed  the  utmost  ouieU 
Hess,  and  the  wretched  acoommodation 
of  &dlenche  being  quite  insufficient 
for  our  large  party,  it  was  agreed  that 
we  females  should  proceed  to  Bonne- 
Tillc,  while  Cecil  remained  with  the 
invalids,  of  whom  we  should,  through 
the  doctor^  receive  at  least  a  daily  re- 
port. 

This,  for  two  or  three  days,  was  far 
ftora  favourable,  and  our  apprehen- 
rions  were  very  painfully  excited, 
when  the  delirium  was  casiuilly  ascer« 
taiued,  from  external  symptoms,  to 
proceed  from  a  serious  blow  on  the 
nead,  and  ^e  application  of  leeches, 
and  other  local  remedies,  happily  re- 
moved it. 

Selwyn,  whose  own  delicate  state 
quite  unfitted  him  for  attendance  on 
a  sick-bed,  was  now  peremptorily  or- 
dered away  by  Cecil,  and  complied,  in 
compassion  to  the  anxieties  of  Con- 
stance ;  and  after  a  day's  rest  at  Bon- 
neville, we  proceeded  together  to  La 
Rosicre,  leaving  my  husband  to  super- 
intend Hampden's  removal  when  it 
should  prove  perfectly  advisable.  They 
ftdlowed  us  in  about  a  week  after; 
and  all  symptoms  of  illness,  except 
considerable  weakness  and  unusual 
dejection,  having  disappeared,  Hamp- 
den was  at  length  ]^rmitted  to  visit  hia 
friends  at  La  Rosiere. 

He  had,  during  Cecil's  brotherly 
attendance  at  his  bedside,  freely  con- 
fessed to  him  the  state  of  his  heart, 
the  almost  hopeless  attachment  which 
he  could  not  help  cherishing,  and  hia 
resolution  of  proceeding  immediately 
to  England,  and  tearing  himself  from 
society,  in  which  he  could  no  longer 
indulge  without  fostering,  or  indeed 
betraying,  a  passion,  which,  he  was 
aware>  could  only  be  displeasing  to  its 
object. 

Cecil  communicated  this  to  Selwyn 
and  myfielf,  and  we  agreed  in  the  pro- 
prietv  of  his  departure,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  any  mention  of  his  suit 
at  present,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
we  felt  a  strong  wish  to  procure  for 
him,  if  possible,  such  a  ray  of  distant 
hope,  as  might  in  some  d^;ree  repay 
his  filial  devotion,  and  alleviate  the 
pangs  of  separation. 

Aji  object  which  we  miffht  have 
found  too  delicate  for  accomplishment, 
was  unconsciously  brought  about  bv 
the  prattle  of  a  child.  We  were  aU 
•ittij^  (aftec  a  le^t  over  which  tha 
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altered  appearance  of  our  young  guest, 
and  his  approaching  departure  had 
cast  a  gloom  we  strove  in  vain  to  dis- 
sipate,) in  the  summer-bouse,  where, 
at  this  season,  the  family  usually  drink 
tea.  I^ittle  Louise,  to  whom,  pro- 
bably, because  a  favourite  with  Con- 
stance, Hampden  has  always  been  an- 
commonly  partial,  and  who  is  very 
fond  of  him,  broke  the  silence  which 
had  for  some  time  reigned,  by  remark- 
ing, with  the  naivete  of  childhood, 
what  a  pity  it  was  good  Mr  Hampden 
should  go  awav,  and  how  much  she 
hoped  he  woula  return  next  year. 

Receiving  from  him,  in  answer  to 
her  playful  entreaties,  onlv  a  nudaa- 
choly  shake  of  the  head,  she  went  up 
in  turn  to  her  papa  and  mamma,  aik* 
ing  of  each,  with  infantine  eamestoess, 
if  they  would  not  be  happy  to  see  ^ood 
JVIr  Hampden  again  at  La  Rosiere. 
Both,  with  all  the  eloquence  of  sin- 
cerity, assured  her  they  would.  Cedl 
and  myself  she  passed  by,  alleging 
that  we,  too,  were  naughty,  and  going 
to  far-away  England.  She  then,  with 
great  seriousness,  looked  up  in  Mr 
Selwyn's  face,  and  repeated  ner  ques- 
tion, childishly  adding,  ''  I  am  sore 
you  ought  to  wish  to^see  him,  and  be 
very  sorry  he  is  going  away." 

"  Louise,"  saul  Mr  Selwyn,  with 
unusual  gravitjr*  and  a  voice  tremu- 
lous vrith  emotion,  ''  I  am  very  uarj 
to  part  with  Mr  Hampden ;  but  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  go  to  England, 
and  I  love  him  too  well,  even  to  wish 
him  to  return  here,  unless  I  could  be 
satisfied  it  were  for  his  own  happinea- 
Were  I  to  consult  my  own,  mv  cfaiU, 
he  would  not  be  long  absent ! 

We  all  felt  that  in  these  words  there 
was  more  than  met  the  ear.  It  wtt  a 
decisive  moment.  Louise  crept  softly 
towards  her  cousin  Constance,  (the 
only  person  uninterrogatedj)  and  hi- 
ding her  face  in  her  long  veil^  as  if 
conscious  of  the  import  of  her  qucs* 
tion,  whispered,  *'  £t  ma  belle  mamia 
Anglalse,  que  veux  tn  ?"  Coostsncr, 
burying  her  slightly  glowing  cheek  ia 
the  luxuriant  rin^leta  of  her  little  h*. 
vourite,  almost  inaudibly  answered, 
**  Le  bonheur  de  mon  peie."  We  sU 
breathed  freely,  and  Hampden,  leidk- 
ing  the  door  by  a  desperate  efot,  re- 
turned on  the  morrow  to  Genera  a 
new  man,  with  Hope  for  hia  compa* 
nion !  Farewell. 

H.  CiciL. 
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1937.J  Tht  Itodaail  Hit  Strtam. 

■  "  A  poor  gentleman's  putime,  •ir : 
It  ukca  ui  from  thi!  ^le  oai  Laupis  of  men, 
Aod  the  belt  oFit  is — 'ti«  iiidcpendenL"  , 

There  arc  amrtof  people— chitfl^  the  breeze,  the  boDnie  breeze!  I  can't 

Cockneys,  tu  whom  the  filth  and  not.  feel  with  a  man  who  lovea  Fleet  Stieet 

Mine  crowding  of  diiea  hsa,  by  ha-  — Flower  de  I.uce  Court— Docton 

bit,  become  delightful — or  boobies,  to  Commons — and  such  vicinities.   I  likci 

whom  an  hour  of  their  own  company  a  highwayman  better — for  even  he  hat 

is — and  with  nu  great  wonder — per<  a  smack  of  fresh  air  upon  him.   I  liks 

fectly  intolerable — who  aficct  to  laugh  Cohbett— in  spite  of  oil  his  roaring 

— as  far  as  the  horrid  bray  tliey  utter  bull  brulalities— for  that  the   rogue 

can  be  called  a  laugh— at  those  who  has  a   taste  for  the  fields,  and   the 

ilelight  in  the  span  of  Fi:>hing.     The  hedges,  and  the  trees— and  revels  in 

"  he,hc!"  of  a  wretchof  thiBde«cri{>.  the  beauty  of  a  prospect — though  bs 

tion— whose  chosen  FaradiEe  on  earth  does  not  cull  the  "  Florist's  Diction^ 

it  the  lobby  of  Coven t- Garden  Thea-  sty"  for  fine  words  in  describing  iL    I    • 

Ire — withilsexquixiteaccompanimenti  am  sure  that  you  cannot  liumiliatehu^ 

uf  gas-light,  and  Jew  finery,  and  li-  man  nature  elFtctively  anywhere  but 

bald  gobble — is,  to  clean  people,  par-  in  towns — in  a  highly  cultivated  so* 

ticularly  diRgusling.     tiuch  a  tellow  ciety.     The  slaves  whom  I  saw  driven 

is  UDwholesomc.     He  is  like  a  fungus  to  field-labour  in  the   West   Indiei, 

that  springs  in  a  cellar,  or  a  house-rat  had  sinews— limbs ; — there  wu  hiuta 

peculiar  to  a  drain  or  a  dust-hole — a  strength — and   mere   strength   is  ro« 

thing  that  nature  never  created  room  speciable — which  could  have  scattcFt 

for ;  and  who  is  a  diseased  excrescence  eii  their  task-masters,  like  chaff*  be> 

Ariiing  upon  civilization — like  a  wart  fore  the  tempest,  if  it  had  been  put 

upon  an  alderman's  nose,  oftspring  forth.    The  peasant  of  Ireland  star> 

of  excessive   turtle  and  good  living,  ved  upon  a  half-cold  potato  in  a  mud- 

And  this  rogue  is  not  the  necessary  walled  cabin ;  but  he  was  every  inch 

result  of  mere  town  inhabitancy  nei-  a  man.     1  never  saw  a  mass  of  be- 

ther ;   but  savours  of  other  vice*  in  ings  quite  helpless — hopeless — app»> 

grirst  variety — 8i:cb  as  slip-shoes  anil  rently   without  a   thought,  or  a  ae> 

ungartercd  stockings — small  beer  iu  sire,  belonging   to  humanity  or  free 

a  morning,  (where  strong  cannot  be  agency  left — till  I  saw  the  inmatet  of 

liad) — a  dog-fight  (to  look  at),  or  a  a  London  "  workhDuse."     1  bad  r«- 

gamc  at  skittles  in  a  shed — a  horror  ther  have  beheld  as  many  wretchea  on 

of  damp  leet,  and  a  love  of  half-crown  the  wheel,  or  at  llie  gibbet — they  had 

hops,  and  a  dirty  blanket-   I  can  hard-  better  have  died,   and   ceased  to  be 

ly  conceive  a  more  inexcusable  beast  human,  than  lived,  and  ceased  to  be 

— myself — than  a  lover  of  the  mere  such.     The  creatures  were  emaacul^ 

■dwelling  in  towns.     A  lover  of  their  ted — the v  had  no  life  left — no  sense  of 

laxury^f  their  show — of  their  con-  vice  or  virtue — no  sense  of  sufierinR, 

ccntrated  enjoyment — I  can   under-  beyond  stripes— and  those  they  would 

«tand! — but  who  can  commaud  these?  have  returned  thanks  for.    The  men! 

A  handful  of  people — a  decimal   of  — they  were  not  men — they  looked, 

mankind  a  thousand  times  decimally  and  apoke,  and  moved,  a*  though  they 

divided.  Pah !  and  they  tire  very  fast,  had  lost  eatle.  Even  Uie  women  were 

even   when   you  have  tbem.     But  a  listless,  snd   riUal — they   seemed   to 

pour  man  in  London — or  Liverpool !  have  lost  their  sex — the  temper  and 

s  haunter  of  minor  theatres,  cider-eel-  privil^e  of  it — the  only  remnant  of 

lars,  two  shilling  ordinaries,  and  Chan-  human  feeling  left  seemed  to  be  a  don 

eery-Lane   debating  societies  !    How  sire  to  ask  atms— and  even  this  waa 

the  back  garret  of  No.  43,  Hyde  Street,  rebuked  under  the  e^e  of  a  "  beadle." 

filoorosbury,  finds  an  occupant — why  And  were  these  betngs  of  the  same 

any  man  will  be  a  banker's  bill  clerl^  species  with  ourselves  I — by  HeaveB, 

who  hssarms, and  might  beaplough-  toe  dog  that  followed  me  passed  faj 

inan — or  a  private  dragoon — thuiithe  without  acknowledging  them  for  such- 

tliiiig  that  I  Miinot  ttiidenUtid  ]  Oh,  The  bretie— the  hntm  •  tb«  Vwaa^ 
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breexe!  I  never  feel  the  breath  of 
nature — ^for  in  towna  there  is  no  such 
thing  left — winter  or  summer — ^blow- 
ing on  my  cheek,  but  I  say — The  ori- 
Sinai  punishment  put  upon  man  for 
isobedience,  was,  that  he  should 
c^ase  to  be  an  agriculturist,  and  be- 
come  a  manufacturer ! 

And  therefore  it  is--for  one  cause 
—that  I  like  Fishing— for  that  it  is 
•n  amusement  to  be  enjoyed  in  the 
open  air — at  some  distance,  at  least, 
from  tall  narrow,  flat-roofed,  smoke- 
dried,  brick-built,  edifices;  —  more 
greatly,  because  it  is  an  amusement 
which  may  be  solitary-^you  may  en- 
Joy  it  alone — or  in  the  company  of 
one  friend— or  two— «s  you  please  ;— 
and  still  more  especially,  because  it  is 
quiet — rather  indolent — cheap — and 
within  the  command  of  a  man,  who 
may  have  a  taste  for  seeing  the  sun 
and  the  sky — though  he  cannot  afford 
to  keep  a  pack  of  hounds — and  have  a 
iplcndid  mansion — or  in  good  sooth 
even  to  keep  a  single  horse-— as  times 
go— or  maintain  any  house,  or  man- 
lion  at  all. 

For  I  am  a  qualified  man ;  but  I 
have  no  land — nor  likelihood  of  any ; 
and  it  is  robbery  to  go  shooting  upon 
the  grounds  of  those  who  have — kill- 
ing their  game — when  they  con  kill 
none  of  mine  anywhere  in  return- 
without  their  permission ; — and  I  don't 
understand  asking  the  freedom  of  a 
loan's  preserve,  any  more  than  of  his 
purse,  unless  I  can  offer,  somewhere 
or  other,  the  quid  pro  quo  that  lui- 
lances  the  account  between  us.  The 
fair,  honourable,  Game- law,  is  no- 
thing more  than  the  compact,  between 
a  number  of  men  who  possess  a  parti- 
cular species  of  property,  to  possess 
certain  rights  or  courtesies  in  that 
pro{ierty,  not  individually,  but  in  com- 
mon. It  is  convenient  that  I  should 
change  the  scene  for  my  diversion ;  or 
business  calls  me  from  home ;  and  I 
wish  to  enjoy  my  sport  on  the  ground 
where  I  am.  While  I  shoot  upon  the 
lands  of  Z.  in  Shropshire,  if  Z.  shoots 
over  mine  in  Norfolk,  the  benefit  is 
reciprocal ;  but  I  have  no  lands — and 
therefore  I  will  not  shoot  at  all.  And 
ithen  for  hunting — that  is  a  sport  that 
most  be  enjoyed  in  a  mob^— which 
alone,  to  me,  constitutes  an  objection. 
'You  are  associated  with  fifty  people 
—forty-nine  of  whom  you  hate :  and, 
besides,  I  detest "  large  parties"  in  any 
ahape-ii^io  dimm  ougldi  vo  tx<Kfi9L«i^ 
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md  one  docs  better  stUl  with  four* 
And  moreover,  licre,  you  must  pos- 
sess a  valuable  horse,  and  a  booby 
servant — which  many  an  honest  gen- 
tleman cannot  compass ;  and,  aftei  all, 
you  must  follow  in  the  train  of  some 
man  of  greater  wealth  and  influence 
than  yourself — a  sort  of  people  for 
whom  I  have  no  ill  feeling,  but  a  very 
due  reganl  and  respect— only  it  is 
a  business-like  respect — we  may  be 
friends,  but  we  cannot  be  intimates. 
The  "  acquaintance"  of  such  persons 
does  not  suit  me.  I  have  no  tide 
of  equaiUy  in  the  castle  ;  therefore-* 
though  I  don't  bum  it  down—or  libvl 
its  proprietor — I  desire  to  keep  ont  of 
it.  llie  lord  is  of  too  heavy  metal  fbr 
my  friendship.  I  most  choose  my 
ground,  or  be  run  down  bv  him ;  ss 
a  haggard  lugger  brandy  ooat  docs 
not  care  too  much  for  the  company  of 
an  Indiaman,  or  a  five  hondred  tan 
Btesm  packet.  And,  in  the  field,  where 
the  great  man  has  his  stud,  and  his 
hounds,  and  his  array  of  servants,— 
and  his  house  to  back  all— and  still 
more,  his  pack  of  quasi  dependants— 
that  is,  the  people  who  are  content  to 
bow  and  dine^-I  find  no  blame  for 
them — to  support  him— such  a  rogoe 
is  over  powerful.  He  abinei  upon  me 
too  mudi ;  and  I  droop  in  the  gor- 
geous blaze.  But  on  tne  banks  of  t 
glorious  river,  where  a  long  train  de- 
stroys all  chance  of  success  ;  amonK 
marshes,  where  one  foot  of  a  nun  ii 
worth  a  horse's  aU  four ;  and  what 
an  active  gamekeeper— or  still  mure 
active  ro<3;ue — a  poacher,  can  walk 
away,  and  laugh,  from  all  the  force  of 
thirty  thousand  acrea,  or  three  hun- 
dred thousand  consols— there  I  am  on 
free  ground — and  "  my  name  is  Mse- 
Gregor!"  Let  the  man  of  money  cone 
to  the  scratch — ^for  fight  or  courtesy, 
he  shall  be  welcome. 

Ah,  my  lord  !  that  ditch  was  toe 
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wide !  No  harm,  I  hope  ?— >yonr  hand, 
—I'll  help  your  lordship  out." 

''  I  beg  pardon — I'm  very  niiicli 

indebted— Captun  C ^,— if  I  don't 

mistake  ?" 

''Lieutenant only,  my  lord— Lieu- 
tenant—at  your  loraahip's  service." 

"  I  beg  pardon— Lieutenant  — -, 
since  you  desire  it. — Have  yoa  ta- 
ken anything  this  morning,  may  I 
ask,  Lieutenant  C.  ?" 

"  Just  a  brace,  my  lord — about  fov 
pounds  each— amall — ^bot  it  senres  l" 
^tsatfaethne^Liedowiif  Von^UJ^ 
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call  jour  grayhoundi  Id,  mj  friend. 
Ha  t— then  ccmm  uotlier  '  lun.' " 

Hera  coma  an  inviUtiDii  to  the 
Canle  ;  which  it  maket  lomebodg  ver- 
hapa  of  you— to  decline — very  potitft' 
Ir  ;  bat  which  you  would  be  mtAody 
ifyonaccepted.  Andpeople'imanon, 
anil  wateri — through  the  neiehbaui- 
hood — are  all  open  to  yi>u;  fint,  be- 
came you  are  known  not  to  detire  the 
pennisiion ;  and,  next,  because,  when 
you  have  it,  it  is  wen  that  you  make 

Therefore,  let  a  poor  gentlemiu), 
I  aay,  fish.— And  then — about  the 
manner  of  fiahii^— the  places— and  th  e 
fiah  to  flah  far ;— all  which  may  be  ma- 
naged— very  much  to  my  gimplc  ple^ 
aure  and  entertainment — without  any 
of  the  futa  that  people  are  apt  to 
maleeahout  it: — I  don't  oliject  aomudi 
to  the  fu«i  in  itself  perhapa ;  hut — to 
many  people  (like  me)  can't  afibrd  it ; 
— and  (unlike  me)  are  aihamcd  to 
apeak  plainly  out,  and  aiy  so, 

I  don't  flab  for  trout,  mysdf ;  b&< 
cause,  in  England — except  in  pre- 
Bcrved  waters — (about  which  I'll  say  a 
word  anon) — there  is  no  troat-6ahuig 
—that  ever  I  oould  meet  with.  A 
few  of  half  a  pound  or  a  pound  a< 
piece  may  be  ent  in  varioua  placea ; 
and  oteaaionallv,  in  many  rivers,  « 
very  few  vay  large  ones ;  but  there 
are  very  few  indeed — hardly  worth 
goiOK  after.  In  Scotland,  you  get 
gooa  Irouts ;  but  I  can't  make  it  con* 
venient  to  live  diere.  And,  in  Ire- 
land, you  hare  good  salmon ;  but  if 
-there  were  whales,  one  could  not  live 
there — ao  that  I  give  up  trout-fSshing. 

Then  roach-flMiing  u  ladita'  work. 
Kddling  with  little  rt^ues  of  four 
ounces  weight,  and  making  great  plav 
with  a  hone  hair — I  don't  understand 
I  have  read,  in  books,  of  salmon  kill-* 
cd  with  a  sinele  hair ;  bnt  1  never  be< 
lievcd  a  won!  of  it— and  I  would  ad- 
vise my  readers  not  to  believe  any  of 
it  neither. 

Then  barbel  run  large,  and  are  a 
bold-biting,  dashing  fish ;  but — thers 


of  the  prey,  vet  it  is  a  drawback  on 
the  fancy— tney  are  fit  for  nothing 
when  TOO  have  ihem.  The  heat  thing 
a  gentleman  can  do,  who  baa  taken  a 
barbel  of  twelve  pounds'  wdght,  it  to 
take  the  book  out  of  his  month,  and 
put  him  iuto  the  wat^  tpin.  Bnt 
besidea,  the  most  killing  mode  of  Rdl> 
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ins  for  them— eitting  tn  a  boat,  with 


dull,  and  I  d(»'t  like  it. 

Then  carp  and  tench  are  pond  flah  ; 
and  I  don't  like  flsbing  in  a  pond — 
though  a  finer  flavoured  flsb  than  the 
tench  never  awam  in  fieah  wala. 
And  perch — though  thev  are  pietniw 
to  look  at.' — the  "  gold  fiaa"— the 
"  yellow  snapper"  of  the  Carribec 
Seas — and  even  the  gaudy  "  parrot 
fiah"' — sink  into  idiade  beside  them— 
yet,  where  ihey  are  uummjua,  they 
seldom  (in  rivers)  reach  any  conaider* 
able  alie.  But  Jaci  fisiuno  iamy 
&voarite  sport;  and  where  tbey  run 
lai^e,  a  gentleman,  I  think,  need  d9> 
aire  no  better- 
So  now — out  with  yon — before  ■»■ 
ven  o'clock,  in  a  fine  grjy  morning  in 
October.  If  there  is  a  little  fog  hann. 
npon  the  trees  and  hedges— as  though 
nature  bad  not  pulled  her  night- 
clothes  off  yet — DO  matter.  I  like  a  fog 
— if  it  is  not  inafoggv  country;  with 
good  cultivation,  and  on  a  gravelly 
soil,  fog  never  did  anybodv  any  harm. 
Those  that  talk  about  colda  and  sore 
throata— let  them  go  hack  to  Bolt 
Court,  Fleet  Street. 

Away  out  with  yon,  I  ny  !  when 
dvilited  sluggards  are  asleep ;  and 
birds  and  beasts— nature'a  free  com- 
moners— unscared  as  yet  by  the  trafi 
flc  of  man,  are  all  gaily  and  hapuly 
just  awaking.  There  is  your  garden, 
aa  you  pass  It,  full  of  linnets  and 
heiue  sparrows — plundering  away  lik« 
mad!  there  wont  be  one  left  two 
hours  hence,  when  the  sun  ia  broadly 
up,  and  hinds  and  maid-seivants  arc 
stirring.  The  horses,  left  out  in  the 
farm-yards  all, night,  are  atretching 


new-comer ;  and  ttia  sheep  stand  look- 
ing very  quietly  at  you  thr.'Migh  the 
the  hedges  ai 


it  is  on  the  move  now — not  In  a  brown 
or  yellow  "London"  tint— but  of  a 
fine  pure  fleecy  whiteness: — but  the 
•nnbeamt  are  on  the  ridges  of  the 
hills,  and  on  the  tope  of  the  tallatt 
trees  already;  and  m  five  unnutM 
they  will  be  upon  your  own  head  t 
and  yon  will  then  be  walking  up  to 
vour  middle  only  in  the  fog— with  the 
Jaws'  part  of  your  penon  veilad,  and 
the  upper  part  open  and  obriooa-r- 
lookiDK  like  the  pmut  of  BtaqM  Vp 
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ta  his  knees  in  eloudi,  upon  a  pktfoim 
at  Drury  Lane  theatre. 

Then  away  with  yon— the  first  in 
the  field— the  earliest  ploughman  a 
trifle  behind  you !— as  you  pass  your 
few  hundred  yards  along  the  high 
road,  no  chimney  smoking  yet— un- 
less  it  is  the  bsker's ;  and  the  white 
blinds  and  shutters  still  hanging  out 
their  signal  of  peace  before  eTery  win- 
dow  frame.    Come !  you  are  lightly 
equipped.    One  rod  only;  a  single 
lod — and  a  single  barrel — are  always 
enough  for  sport— and  you  don't  want 
slaughter.    Your  creel  at  your  back  : 
one  spare  top,  and  your  landing-hook 
bagged  with  the  rod.    A  fairly  filled 
kettle  with  bait,  if  you  want  live  fish  ; 
and  Uiere  is  no  **  lock-man,"  or  weir- 
keeper,  likely  to  supply  you:  but  your 
dead  baits  carry  better,  if  you  kill 
them  first;— roll  well  in  bran,  and 
they  keep  twelve  hours  without  losing 
their  brightness.  Then,  your  few  sand- 
wiches,  and  small  fiask  of  true  Cog- 
niao— a  fi^er  should  have  no  appetite 
until  he  has  taken  enough  to  saUsfy  it 
—and  away  with  you  !    across  the 
eommon ;  through  tnc  stubble-fields ; 
and  keep  the  pau  well ;  for  the  grass 
k  wet,  and  there  is  no  utility  in  get- 
ting wet  feet  while  you  can  avoid  it ; 
and  now— as  you  reach  the  ris&— there 
the  view  of  the  stream  breaks  immedi- 
ately bdow  yen ! — as  smooth  as  a  look- 
ing-glass yet— for  the  breeie  is  not  up 
— «nd  not  a  ripple  upon  its  surface,  but 
where  perhaps  some  early-rising  fish 
jumps  at  a  crum  or  a  fiv  ;-^but  then 
they  jump  gently— as  if  afraid  to  dis- 
turo  toe  rest — not  with  the  lively  dash- 
ing  spring  diat  you  will  take  your  last 
jack  with,  when  the  rogue  plunges 
about,  impatient  for  a  delayed  supper 
—about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ! 
•   So,  now  you  reach  the  water ! — there 
•    is  not  a  soul  within  view — not  a  house 
within  a  mile.    And  nobody  but  that 
large  rat  that  just  swims  boldly  across 
Uie  stream — as  if  coming  home  after 
a  ni^hf  s  debauch— to  dispute  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  creation— as  far  as 
you  can  look  over  it— with  you. 

He  has  been  killing  frogs,  for  the 
day'sDudntenance,  thisogreof  the  lake: 
open  his  hole,  and  you  will  find  the 
carcases  of  some  dosen  in  it:  some 
half  eaten,  and  others  newly  slain. 
The  morning  is  just  deliciously  up 
now— the  dew-drops  are  sparluing, 
like  smns,  upon  the  hedges  uid  grass. 
Thi  lovely  g^reen  of  the  poUarda  and 
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willow  sparkles  out  whitely  tinder  the 


first  ray  of  the  sun  ;  and  you  just  be- 
gin to  feel  that  there  irill  be  wsrmdi 
enough,  tovrards  the  middle  of.  the 
day,  if  you  desire  it.  The  distsnt 
hiUs  are  all  clear  now,  with  their  dsrk 
wooded  verdure.  The  weir  below,  in 
the  bend  of  the  stream,  foams  as  belli- 
tifully  as  a  natural  cataract ;  and  the 
fall  of  water  keeps  a  steady — monoto- 
nous— not  unpleasing — sound,  as  it 
rushes  on  the  ear. 

There  is  not  an  object  in  nature  to 
me  so  beautiful  and  soothing  as  a  ttOl 
river,  winding  through  a  cultivstcd 
country,  with  nilla— not  mountains— 
they  are  not  necessary — ^in  the  dti- 
tance.    My  associations  of  the  ses  sre 
not  pleasant.    They  are  the  reeolke- 
tions  of  war— of  toil— of  hurry — wok' 
anoe— or  convenience — perhaps  dsn- 
ger.    A  ship  of  war,  with  its  matfaema- 
tiosl  arrangement — punctilious  desn- 
ness — and  tutored  population ;  or  a  dir- 
ty transport,  vnth  its  accommodatumi 
and  vile  society.    The  whole  has  been 
ofience — agsinst  the  reason  and  senses; 
businesa— to  say  the  least  of  it — ^wbidi 
is  the  horrible  part  of  existence,  not 
the  pleasurable.    Now  by  a  river,  sll 
my  remembrances  are  of  careless,  ihi- 
ning,  happy  days  and  hours.    Fredi 
wholesome  scents — a  pleasant  turf  to 
wdk— the  vralk  itself  a  work  of  duaee 
—of  temptation  from  the  beauty  cf 
everything  round.  Bcsidca    as  to  the 
boosted  view— the  sea— humbug  spsit 
—I  think  the  aea  la  the  less  pictn- 
resque.  Taken  as  the  sea — ^vrithout  re- 
ference to  shore— and  dependent  o£ 
rock,  or  creek,  or  bay— certainly  it  b 
so.  There  is  too  mucn  brightness    too 
much  of  one  object:— -tibe   picture 
wants  setting^the  eye  wants  rdief* 
A  river  running  through  a  gkrioa 
landscape,  is  like  a  s^endid  mirror 
among  the  furniture  of  a  room.    Cover 
three  sides  of  the  room — the  floor  sad 
ceiling — ^with  lookine-glaaa,  (here  yoa 
have  the  ses,)  and  tne  beauty  of  the 
decoration  is  at  an  end.  I  doubt  if  soj 
description  of  objecta  can  bear  to  be 
seen  in  too  great  mmsaea.     If  yon  loA 
at  a  whole  boarding-achool  of  girli  st 
once,  you  often  deade  Uut  there  is  do 
g^t  handsomeness  ;— ^yon  fed  disa- 
tisfied  and  disappointed  ;  where,  tskes 
one  by  one,  you  would  find,  pcilispi^ 
abundance  to  delight. 

But  you  have  reached  the  river. 
Keep  away  fVom  the  water  while  70s 
live  :-*for  let  a  jadt  once  grt  a  f^ivf* 
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of  yott>  and  your  chance  (of  him)  ia  bottom^  you  may  feel-^Uie  kail  in  the 

gone  for  thia  time.    Put  your  rod  to«  world  '*  chop  !"--or  aa  you  draw  your 

Sther  at  a  respectful  distance  I  See  bait  bock,  a  touch  as  if  a  bailiff— one 
at  your  ring?  stand  even.  Put  up  of  the  genteeler  sort — ^had  laid  hia- 
the  Mg  and  odd  appointments  care-  hand  upon  it.  Then  let  him  go  away 
fully ;  CTery  angler  should  be  neat  at  his  leisure — be  as  still  aa  a  mouse 
and  carefuL  My  father  who— rest  hia  — you  have  detected  one  I 
aoul ! — was  one  of  the  best  lever  knew,  .  Or  you  may  *'  spin"  if  yon  please, 
used  to  say  that  it  did  not  cost  him  instead  of  **  trolling ;"  and^  where  you 
twenty  shillings  a-year  for  tackle :  I  have  a  wide  water— not  more  than  six 
dare  say  he  often  thinks  now  of  the  or  eight  feet  deep— and  a  great  ex- 
many  good  days'  trolling  we  have  had  tent, — so  that  the  fish  do  not  haunt 
together.  A  Uttle  lower  down,  there  particular  little  spots,  but  rove  abroad 
ia  a  gap  in  the  bank, — give  your  baits  — especially  towards  mid-day — spin 
freshwater.  Your  reel, — ^is  it  carefully  by  all  means — ^it  is  the  mostkilhng 
fitted,  or  does  it  tie  ?  Your  landing  style  of  fishing  in  the  world.  Here, 
hook — lay  it  ready — there  is  no  time  again,  you  use  the  dead  bait,  but  not 
to  be  fetching  it  when  it  is  wanted,  exactly  as  you  do  in  trolling ;  and,  if 
And  now  then — to  bait — first  deciding  the  weather  be  warm,  and  the  season 
in  what  way  you  mean  to  fi^.  early,  if  anything  attracts  jack— or  a 

Now  you  may  fish  for  jack  in  throe  large  trout — you  Mduce  them  this  way* 

wavs : — that  is  to  say,  in  three  sound  Put  on  two  swivels  at  least.   Your  bait 

and  sufficient  ways  ;--all  good :  and  —you  must  be  taught  to  fix  that  upon 

the  only  question  is,  which  suits  best  the  hook  by  an  adept, — Newton  could 

the  quuity  of  your  weather  and  your  not  give  the  figure  of  it  on  paper.    Let 

water.  your  fish  spin  rapidly,  and  as  evenly  aa 

You  may  **  troll ;"  and  you  know  if  it  turned  upon  a  spit  put  through  it 

how  this  is  done  ?    Take  your  dead  —-not  swerving  and  wabbling  front 

fish,  and  your  long  needle.  Pass  vour  side  to  side  as  it  passes  through  the 

gymp  in  at  the  fish's  mouth,  and  out  water.    Throw  twenty  yarda  Si  line, 

again  close  under  the  tail.    Take  care  or  vou  do  nothing.    So ! — ^from  the 

that  the  double  hook  sits  well  on  each  bank  here — aright  over,  under  theoaiers» 

aide  of  his  mouth — fiat  enough  in—  (or,  as  the  Codcneys  call  them,*  the 

that  you  mav  not  get  fast  every  second  *'  Hosiers,")  on  the  other  side  \  Now 

moment  in  tne  we«ds.  Take  care,  too,  draw  diagonally — ^half  against,  half 

that  your  lead  is  heavv  enough  :  that  across,  the  stream— towards  you  1  See 

the  stem  of  your  hook  is  neither  too  how  it  spins ! — If  there  is  a  jack— a 

long  nor  too  short  for  the  bait  you  put  trout — a  chub— *within   forty   yards 

on.    Sew  UD  your  fisli's  mouth  neatly  either  side — if  he  has  but  as  many  eyes 

with  a  couple  of  stitches.  Put  another  as  a  tailor's  needle — ^he  cannot  miss  it* 

Btitch  at  the  tail  round  vour  p;ymp,  to  — Sec  there !  Three  feet  Ions  he  is  I 

keep  him  stretched,  and  straight,  and  Did  you  see  that  spring  ?  Strucenow ! 

in  good  position.   You  must  judce  for  ?— He  has  it !— -Gone !  by  6— d ! 
twisting  his  tail  round  with  thread,  and        But  both  these  manners  of  fishing 

cutting  off*  his  fins,  or  not,  according  to  are  attended  with  a  certain  degree  of 

the  clearness,  or  weediness,  of  the  bot-  exertion.  It  is  hard  work  to  do  either 

torn  you  have  to  deal  with.    Trolling  of  them  well ;  and  if  you  do  them 

will  do  well  where  you  have  a  deep  ever  so  easilv,  you  cannot  do  either, 

water — a  great  deal  of  water — and  a  and  dream  all  the  while— or  think  of 

varying  irregular  bottom.  It  is  indis-  something  else.    ''  No  longer  pipe,'* 

pensable  when  the  weather  is  cold ;  it  is,  **  no  longer  dance,"  aa  the  devil 

and  a  jack  will  lie  skulking  close  to  the  said  to  Sandy  AI'Laughlan ;  and  yon 

bottom  in  a  hole,  and  have  your  bait  must  work  away— or  the  fishiiM^  stopa 

at  his  very  nose,  before  he  will  conde-  —there  you  lie  like  a  log  upon  the  boU 

Bcend  to  touch  it.   Dip  in — not  with  a  tom,  useless,  or  worse — getting  **  fast," 

.  splash,  as  if  your  gudgeon  fdl  out  of  and  "  foul,"  and  the  fiend  knows  what 

tne  moon — ^but  gently — cautiously—  — to  the  tune  of  thirty  yards  of  line^ 

as  if  you  saw  where  two  of  the  little  and  a  spinning  gear  that  cuts  you  five 

globules  that  water,  they,  say,  is  com-  shillings  out  oif  pocket,  every  exjperi- 

pofed  of,  lay  together,  and  wished  to  mcnt.    You  cannot  lie  down— if  you 

insinuate  him  uily  between   them.  "  spin,"  or  "  troll," — under  sn  oak 

Then,  perhaps,  just  as  you  reach  the  that  hangs  over  the  atrcam— where 
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tbe  bank  lies  h^^  iod  the  water 
mils  boUow  and  nuihy  uoderneatli— 
and  think  dT  the  fakeness  of  tbe  iroM 
«HMid  the  uneertainty  of  a  fithennan'a 
Atte— or  connder  the  question  of  the 
'^  com  trade"—- or  compoee  an  article 
on  angling,  and  fish  all  the  while  ;-^ 
fbh  [Mirfectly,  satiffactorily^  beauti- 
fblly — taking  no  trouble,  nor  any 
thought — no  thought  in  the  worlds 
no  trouble  at  all !  And  if  you  want 
to  do  this,  as  you  must  want  to  do— 
fbr  who  but  a  dull  rogue  can  bear  to 
be  out  in  the  fields,  and  amid  the 
chirping  of  die  birds,  and  the  hum* 
ming  of  the  bees  (a  sound  by  the  waj 
Ibr  which  I  protest — and  the  man  is 
alive,  and  will  read  this— and  let  him 
contradict  it  if  he  can— I  knew  a  friend 
of  mine  once  mistake  the  grunting  of 
a  sty  of  pigs !  W-But  as  ^ou  cannot 
be  supposed  to  oe  in  the  middle  of  all 
the  brightest,  and  fairest  objects  of 
the  creation,  and  yet  be  contented 
to  go  spooning  on— dipping  in  and 
out — groping  uie  bottom  of  the  rlTer 
without  an  eye— for  a  whole  day  toge« 
ther,  without  attending  for  a  moment 
to  any  of  them— why,  you  must  use 
the  **  Liye  bait"—- make  a  good  gud<« 
gponJUhJbrffou — ^while  you  look  on 
and  take  the  credit  of  his  exertions— ^ 
that's  the  way!  Now  this  is  to  me 
Tour  real  style  of  fishing— when  fish- 
ing is  worth  having ;— that  is,  when 
the  water  is  just  hau  bright,  luat  pav 
—just  the  colour  of  a  quaker  ^  s 
frock — and  on  a  quiet,  half  fmiy, 
morning.  Water  idiould  not  be  too 
bright — I  would  not  gire  a  pin  to  see 
my  bait  at  a  depth  mIow  three  feet. 
I  do  not  like  to  see  the  fish  before  it 
bites.  The  uncertainty  as  to  what  is  goo 
ing  on — the  anxiety — tbe  gaming  spi- 
rit of  the  n)ort  is  destroyed,  when  you 
see  what  cnance  you  have  too  far  be- 
fore-hand !  I  am  convinced  that  the 
anxiety,  the  constant  vigilance  neces- 
sary to  "feel  the  bite"  in  time,  or  see 
it  on  the  float,  is  the  great  attraction. 
Your  true  ongler,  whose  taste  is  pure, 
woidd  not  fish  with  a  net — ^he  catches 
too  much,  and  his  game  is  too  easy 
certain.  So  he  does  not  core  for  fish- 
ing where  fish  abound  too  much ;  give 
him  twenty  jack  a-day,  and  he  would 
abjure  the  sport  in  a  week ; — and  fish- 
ing in  a  pond,  or  a  preserve,  is  out  of 
the  question — ^he  finds  that  the  fish 
are  caught  already.  So  it  is  the  most 
entire  piece  of  noodledoin  that  can  be 
jicrpetnted — the  wondciiti^,  «^  a^e& 
do,  how  a  mun  o£  dciiNc  mvi\CL,  ox 
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itroog  animal  or  nentid  ipiriti,  cnf 
be  fcmd  of  rach  an  "  iBacttve"  diver- 
sion aa  Fishing.    Why,  Haxard  ii  a 
more  "inaetive" diversion!  Reading, 
writing,  thinking,  plotting  the  mm  of 
kingdoms  (or  the  ridicule  of  eoz- 
oombe)  are  aU  more  quiet  divenioiisf 
—because  a  man  happens  to  poasHt 
an  active  mind,  it  does  not  follow  that 
he  takes  up  the  trade  of  a  penny-post* 
man,  or  amuses  himsdf  with  running 
up  and  down  the  staira  of  Yarn  housp, 
from  the  gsrret  to  the  cellar— from 
morning  till  night  ?  Besidea— «ctmiy ! 
Happy  is  the  man  who  can  forget 
there  is  such  a  thii^  at  activity! 
Happy  is  he  who,  with  a  acene  of 
peace  and  wholeaomencss  all  round 
nim,  can  fix  his  eyes  upon  a  bit  of 
quill,  or  cork,  as  it  dancea  on  the  w»« 
tcr,  and  fbr  that  moment,— and  not  by 
death,— escape  ftom,  forget  the  reeol^ 
lection  of,  <'  activity,"   and  of  the 
world !    Forget  that  he  ia  thirty>five 
years  of  age,  and  that,  in  a  few  yean 
more,  he  will  be  forty-five.     Hiat 
briefs  seem  hopeless,  if  ne  ia  a  banis- 
ter ;  that  the  peace  of  Europe  seems 
fixed,  if  he  is  a  soldier.     Forget  that 
he  is  a  bachelor,  that  be  ia  well  dis- 
posed to  marry,  that  he  cannot  aAad 
to  marry,  and  that  he  will  aoon  be 
too  old  to  many.    Forget  that  the 
better  years  of  his  life  are  Kved,  and 
that,  if'^they  were  not,  he  does  not  set 
a  great  deal   now  worth  living  fir. 
Forget  that  the  friends  of  his  boyhood 
have  ceased  to  be  friends,  and  that  he 
has  acquired  the  conadoosneaa  that 
friendship  is  a  mistake — that  eonve- 
nienoebrmgs  ''intimacy;"  but  that  it  is 
dreaming  to  think  of  anything  beyond! 
If  he  can  forget  that  ne  thinks  very 
ill  of  the  world  at  large,  and  not  very 
well  of  himself ;  that  there  ia  scarcely 
an  act  of  his  life  upon  which  he  csb 
look  bock  with  much  satirfaction,  and 
but  too  many  which  he  must  contem- 
plate with  unminglod  horror  and  dis- 
gust : — if  he  can  forget  that  he  has 
absurdities  and  vices,  or  for^  that 
these  arc  not  wisdoms  and  virtues- 
forget  to  suspect  his  own  sense,  hii 
temper,— his  very  motive— forget  that 
he  IS  a  man,  and  what  a  thing  msn 
is  ! — ^if  he  can  forget  all  this— even  sl- 
though  with  it  he  does  *forget  "  ao- 
tirity," — is  he  not  most  happy !   And 
there  arc  sights  and  sounds  which 
lull  the  Koul— for  it  is  the  aoul  that 
reposes  when  we  so  sleep ! — to  rest 
A.  distant  ring  of  beUs,  the  low  dasb- 
Sxv\^^l  ^^  N(4N^  >\\KSGk  9.  beach;  the 
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cC  wind  Uiimigh  a  Ibrest— 
iw  at  it  paves  over  a  Add 
M  earn ;  or  beyond  all  theae 
Mj  we  to  a  speedi  in  a  Chan- 
ty or  an  Exchequer  came? 
id  or  siffht  of  unvarying  tame- 
irhidi  the  mind  attaches  itself 
tly  to  net  rid  of  other  objects^ 
irnidi lias  not  sufficient  inte- 
s  own  to  continue  to  occupy  or 
us— these  are  the  spells  that 
deep.  Soy^if  the  gaamg  upon 

I  it  trembles  in  a  light  rip^ 

9  water,  the  watching  intent- 
ff  than  earnestly,  with  all  ap« 
if  quietness  and  sweet  air,  and 
lea  of  annoyance,  can  make  a 
ibrgetr— let  those  go  on  to 
rho  in  their  thought  found 

happiness;  but  let  me  so 

for  ever* 
•be  as  actire  as  you  wUl.  It 
p  the  mind  active,  that  I  would 
)  attention  unemployed.  That 
ave  leisure  to  think,  let  me  be 
te  think  about  nothing;  but 
w  delight  of  peace,  and  sit 

10  busy  thing— save  my  own 
i— •can  come  near  to  offend 
d  fancv  that  I  have  ravished 
from  nte — ^forl  never  could 
f  that  I  shaU  do  it ;  and  dream 
rill  dispose  of  my  wealth — and 
r  my  honours — and  whom  no* 
Bssist— and  whom  cut  and  mal« 

II  points  very  difficult  to  settle, 
f  omnfort  is,  when  you  are  get- 
I  In  that  way,  you  may  as  well 
yourself  of  a  hundred  thou« 
ands  as  ten— it  makes  no  dif- 

To  think— or  cease  to  think— 
•4he  original  blessing  grant- 
ia-*the  boon  his  sins  deprived 
—is  equally  necessary.  And 
e,  I  say  again — *'  Fish  with 
bait!"  And  with  that,  let  us 
to  action. 

!  Select  him.  I  don't  care 
ih  you  take,  so  he  be  ndther 
or  barbel — ^he  may  be  roach, 
'  gudgeon— only  whatever  he 
im  weigh  full  an  ounce.  Of  all 
iere  your  water  isgrey  or  heavy, 
is  the  most  showy — he  shines 
sed  silver.  A  dace  has  a  more 
mt  shape  for  swallowing— or, 
>periy  to  speak,  for  being  swal- 
And  a  prejudice  does  go,  to- 
atumn,  in  favour  of  i^  gudgeon 
;  I  don't  at  all  object  to— but 
be  large — no  dabbling  for  fry 
fe  no  mouths«-let  hiin  be  as 


thick  at  least  fai  the  dMmlder  as  your 
middle  finger. 

Hook  him  In  the  month  and  a 
single  hook,  let  it  be  a  good  one,  will 
do.  There  is  another  mode  of  bslu 
ing ;  but  it  is  cruel,  and  does  not 
answer  the  purpose  a  jot  better.  Now 
plumb  ^our  depth,  as  nicely  as  if  yon 
were  going  to  nsh  for  roach !  Gendy 
— 410W  measure  exactly.  Keep  a  foot 
from  the  bottom.  And  now— k^ 
back  from  the  water.  There  has  not 
been  a  boat  up— not  the  least  thing 
to  disturb  it !  Where  the  rogue  has 
been  all  night,  you'll  find  him— he  is 
not  gone  out  to  breakfast  yet,  in  the 
morning.  Now  then ;  just  over  that 
weed— no  1  a  little  farther — at  the 
comer  where  the  wide  ditch  runs  in. 
Steady !  come  on  now.  Is  your  rod 
eighteen  feet?  No  throwing.  Put  your 
bait  in  as  gently  as  a  thidr  at  a  pub- 
lic dinner  puts  nis  hand  into  a  mg^- 
sheriff's  pocket !  So!  he  plays  batu« 
tifrilly.  Now  comes  the  exdtement 
There  is  the  communication — the  bea« 
'  con— at  top— but  you  cannot  tell  what 
is  going  on  at  the  bottom.  Don't  go 
yet^-keep  steady.  It  is  early — they 
never  stur  rapidly  so  soon* — ^There! 
you  have  one— it's  gone— your  float ! 
-Do  you  see  ?  Two  feet  under  water 
at  one  plunge!  Draw  the  line  yourself 
t>ff  the  reel  for  him.  And  now,  away 
he  goea— along  the  bottom— yoti  sec 
the  red  cork  swimming  away  under 
water?  Ris^t  across.  Steadily.  Ho 
carries  the  line  stilL  Now  he  stops ! 
Give  him  time.  Let  him  pige  nis 
bait,  or  yon  strike  it  out  of  his  mouth. 
Stay  a  moment^-4iow  he  moves  again 
—now  then  is  your  time  f  He  runs  in. 
Draw  your  line  in  taught !  Just  fed  his 
mouth.  Now  strike!  Down  he  plunges 
—4ceep  the  top  of  your  rod  up— By  Hea- 
ven, he  is  a  good  one !  Take  time ;  give 
him  line.  Not  so !  Zonnds !  let  him  pull 
for  it — ^pull  for  every  inch.  Never  mind 
the  reeL  Wind  round  your  left  hand. 
Take  it  in.  Steady  1  never  lose  his 
mouth  a  moment  if  you  can  help  if. 
A  slack  line  loses  more  fish  than  ever 
broke  a  tight  one.  So !  now  he  comes 
a  little  easier.  Gently  with  him.  There 
he  is  at  the  top.  Gad !  he  has  got  a 
head  like  a  shark.  Steady  with  him  ! 
Wind  up  short  Draw  him  into  the 
shallow  of  the  ditch.  That's  it  He's 
fagged  out.  Take  hold  of  the  line.  So 
— never  mind  the  landing  hook.    Put 

2 our  fingers  into  his  eyes.  So — 49Rn^ 
im  out— l\ia\*«  SL  ^shxNys^gccR&D:^. 
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ByHeAfeiiybeiiafliieoiie!  Eleven 
pounds,  if  he  is  an  ounce;  and  not 
thirty  inches  long.  What  a  hack  the 
TUlain  has^  and  what  a  bresdth — he  is 
as  thick  as  he  is  long, — ^Uke  Sir  James 
Macintosh !  Well^  take  off  your  hook, 
gymp  and  all,  for  he  will  never  give 
up  that,  poor  fellow,  till  he  gives  up 
the  ghost.  Into  your  bog  net  with  him. 
Tie  the  mouth  fast — fix  the  plug  well 
into  the  ground,  for  the  dog  has  got 
fight  in  him  yet.  Wasli  your  hands 
now,  for  you  have  disturbed  the  water 
pretty  well  here — you  must  go  farther 
up  for  the  next.  Ihit  on  a  fresh  hook 
and  bait,  and — try  for  another. 

In  a  true  jack- water,— where  there 
is  not  too  much  width,  nor  too  cold 
weather,  nor  very  irregular  bottom, 
indeed  there  is  nothing  like  the  live* 
bait  fishing — nothing  like  it  in  the 
world !  and  the  certain  proof  is  the 
.abhorrence  in  which  a  certain  class  of 
**  severe  trollers"  hold  it,  and  all  who 
practise  it.  I  recollect  an  old  fool  of 
thb  description,  whom  I  met  in  a  sub- 
scription-water once — a  famous  lake 
running  in  to  the  Ouse — and  who  died 
shortly  after  I  joined,  purely  from 
the  vexation  that  the  success  of  my 
system  gave  him.  He  was  a  man  diis 
who  had  made  up  his  mind,  that  fish* 
ing  was  not  an  amusement,  but  an  art. 
For  twenty-five  years,  he  had  be* 
stowed  no  attention  upon  any  eartlily 


pursuit — ^in  the  way  of  diversion — (his 
trade  was  that  of  an  attorney)— but 
''  trolling ;"  and  a  live-bait-fisher 
was  a  character,  of  which  he  seemed 
hardly  to  comprehend,  although  he 
was  forced  to  admit  the  fact — the  ua* 
turol  existence;  and  which  he  held 
in  an  abhorrence,  which  only  wanted 
power  to  have  carried  him  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  stake  and  the  faggot. 
We  quarrelled — as  it  were  instino- 
tivelv — as  soon  as  we  met ;  even  be- 
fore he  made  the  discovery,  which  en- 
titled me  to  his  full  abomination.  The 
^OBXEe,  rugged  appearance  of  my  tadcle, 
seemed  to  excite — it  was  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  most  of  scorn,  or  indignation, 
when  set  against  the  superiority  of  his 
own  !  He  himself  had  never  less  than 
six  rods  in  the  house  where  we  staid. 
His  running  lines  were  of  the  most 
expensive  description  which  could  be 
purchased — and  lie  swore  tliat  they  cost 
twice  as  much  as  they  actually  did. 
His  swivels,  and  otlier  metxdlic  appen- 
iloges,  were  composetl,  not  of  iron  or 
brass,  but  of  goU,  xVva.t  *'  the^  mi^ht 


not  rust  in  the  water  ;**^  and  a  ftir-cn, 
which  might  have  captivated  all  the 
fishes  in  toe  river,  added  to  a  jacktt, 
which  had  pockets  enough  to  pnttbflDi 
all  in,  completed  the  potencies  of  hb 
.equipment. 

Poor  W !~tbe  *'  live-bait"  fisb- 

ing  was  his  death.  He  had  been  strug- 
gling against  it  for  about  two  yesn 
when  I  first  saw  him  ;  and  I  ihiU  a^ 
ver  forget  the  hideoua  attempt  it  t 
smile  with  which  he  received  toe  inci* 
mation  that  I  was  a  prtofcasor  of  the 
system.  He  had  tried  every  humii 
means,  short  of  violence,  to  drive  the 
new-light  fishers  from  the  water.  Fint, 
he  declared  it  was  "  unfair  fishiog" 
— ^but  then  tlie  ofifenden  left  him 
to  take  his  remedy.  Then  he  aaured 
them  that  "  nothing  was  to  be  cssgjht 
by  it ;"  but  the  "  full  net"  was  in  an- 
swer  to  this  argument ;  and,  besides— 
**  if  such  were  the  case,  he  could  haw 
no  occasion  to  complain."  His  gkm 
were  those  of  trolling  I  Onouedsy,— 
the  fact  was  chronicled  at  the  fiihiDg- 
house — ^he  had  occupied  thirteen  honn 
in  fishing  only  eighty  yards  (tf  water, 
and  not  had  a  run  ;  and  the  eurtiflB 
had  brought  on  a  fit  of  the  rheumatisa 
I  heard  him  relate  the  whole  &ct;  it 
confined  him  to  hia  bed  afterwards  fir 
three  weeks. 

The  labour  of  thirty  years,  too,  i^ 
plied  to  that  and  no  other  human  po- 

suit,  had  rendered  W ,  in  fsct,  bo( 

merely  a  really  expert  fiaher— bm  fa- 
ther a  lunatic  upon  all  matters  oomMeft* 
ed  with  his  sunpoeed  science ,"— that  ii 
to  say,  he  hau  illuminations  npon  it 
beyond  the  rest  of  the  world,  which  is- 
dificrent  persons  set  down,  not  so  miidi 
for  revelation  as  for  madness.  Eveiy 
fish  in  the  river  he  fancied  fully  thit 
he  knew,  and  believed  the  greater  par* 
tion  of  them  to  be  hia  own  nataial 
property.  Passing  down  the  mardi,  I 
saw  him  stop  a  man  vbo  had  jvt 
hooked  a  fish  and  lost  it.  He  examiDcd 
the  bait  with  great  gravity,  and  "knev 
the  fish  that  had  abeconded  perfecdvr 
**  It  was  a  fish  of  about  eight  pouods," 
he  could  see  clearly,  by  "  the  gsshesin 
the  bait ;"  always  lay  just  at  "  that 
stile,"  but  "  never  would  gorge."  Hf 
had  "  had  hold  of  him  himself  sbawa 
hundred  times !" — About  half  so  hosr 
afterwards,  seeing  him  coming  dcffs 
the  field,  towards  me,  I  cut  some  vaa^ 
immense  wounds  on  a  dead  dace,  o^ 
flung  it  on  tho  graaa — as  one  whkb  I 
had  just  taken  off  my  hook— vfaidii 
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liad  bitten  at  and  destroyed. 
-  came  up.—"  Was  that  Wt 
tat  I  had  had  a  run  with  ?"  He 
the  fish  perfectly !  Where  had 
him  ? — By  that  weed  ?  Just  the 
It  was  the  very  fish  that  had  bro- 
m  two  days  before.  He  weighed 
y.five  pounds,  if  he  weighed  an 
!  I  suggested  a  doubt  whether 
fender  had  been  so  large ;  he  as- 
me  "  it  was  so," — and  offered  to 
oney  on  the  point,  and  to  decide 
his  own  oath  !  Nothing  marked 
like  the  bite  of  a  jack !  It  was 
sible  for  a  man  who  knew  any- 
of  fishing  to  be  deceiTed !  In 
lorse  of  the  day,  I  told  W— 
iras  the  fact — ^but  I  was  sorry  for 
erwards.  I  had  taken  that  day 
It  four  fish  to  his  one — and  his 
nad  before  been  broken  by  the 
n  of  the  li?e-baiters.  The  last 
treaks  the  back  of  the  camel :  the 
dme  I  went  into  Bedfordshire,  I 
tartled  to  see  his  fur-cap  on  Uie 
9f  the  potboy. — W-— i  was  dead! 
t,  enough  of  grief—- we  must  re- 
to  our  subject. 

>on  is  passed.  You  have  swallow- 
ur  one  mouthful  of  real  Westpha- 
id  your  two  glasses  of  kirche  was* 
You  have  filled  your  creel  fairly 
t  too  heavily.  Three  good  fish, 
get  a  small  one  or  two  perhaps  ? 
m.  can  get  the  hook  out  of  their 
hs  without  mischief,  put  them  in 
..  Never  carry  away  a  jack  under 
pounds,  if  YOU  can  help  it— he 
prow  larger  if  you  leave  hun ;  and 
will  only  be  ashamed  to  be  seen 
him  if  you  take  him  home. 
9on  has  passed,  and  you  have 
1  your  slight  refreshment !  Tho 
noon  is  gone ;  and  your  sport  is 
nable — 'Vou  do  not  complain.  You 


lounged  away  the  sun-set,  lying 
.  the  bank,  with  your  line  stiU 
ng.  You  expect  nothing  so  late : 
the  scene— on  land  and  water^ 
e  and  below— on  earth  and  in  the 
ens — is  changing— and  you  mark 
rogress. 

le  cattle  are  ceasing  to  feed,  and 
X  down  to  digest,  at  leisure,  the 
ering  of  the  day.  The  deep-red 
of  tne  setting  sun  throw  a  purple 
upon  the  dashing  waters  of  the 
.  The  crows  are  gathering  in 
tf  towards  the  woods  in  the  dis- 
^  The  cottager,  at  the  lock- 
er stands  at  the  door  of  his  hut— 
abour  is  done.    Tlie  turned-out 


asses  and  ponies  are  pickioff  up  what 
they  can  find  along  the  mtcbes  and 
banks — ^their  time  to  feed  comes  only 
when  their  luckier  brethren  lie  down, 
after  the  pasture  of  the  day ; — ^but  thej 
seem  content — poor  wretcnes — thouj^ 
the  collar  and  the  carts  must  be  their 
fate  again  to-morrow.  Along  the  gra- 
velled towing  path  of  the  barge  nver, 
— though  the  evening  be  fresh — ^it 
shows  warm  and  tranquil  yet  in  the 
last  sun-beam;  and  a  few  peasants 
are  moving  homewards  from  the  labour 
of  the  harvest.  The  girls  are  ragged 
—and  perhaps  hungry — yet  they  come 
singing  along  as  gaily  as  if  they  lived 
in  Grosvenor  Square — ^perhaps  at  heart 
more  gaily.  Youth  !  oh  youth !  For 
thee  tnere  is  no  pain— no  suffering. 
They  don't  sing  such  songs  as  Isaac 
Walton  used  to  hear  from  his  nulk- 
maids ;  but  there  is  no  sin — ^if  there  be 
some  rudeness — ^in  their  style.  There 
is  some  freshness — and  handsomeness 
—moreover,  here  and  there,  under 
that  sunburnt  aspect  and  ragged  ap- 
parel—though b«iuty  he  a  thing  of 
cultivation,  it  springs  wild  sometunes 
— ^but  the  flowers  are  scarce. 

**  Well,  lasses !  work  over  for  to- 
night. Eh? — What  have  I  caught? 
Oh,  very  little.  I  lie  here  for  idle- 
ness more  than  fish — to  waste  my  time, 
and  listen  to  your  singing.  —  And 
where  are  you  going  ?" — "  Home  V 
"  And  where  is  that  ? — Across  at  these 
huts  down  the  lane  that  runs  below 
to  the  well  ? — ^And  then  to  meet 
Your  sweethearts  ? — That  you  are  not 
Dound  to  tell  ? — Well !  take  this  away 
with  yon. — Oh,  you  are  welcome. — 
And  you  see  I  am  soodnatured — I  ask 
nothing  in  return ! ' 

How  much  does  all  wc  possess  or 
wish  for  depend  on  situation  1  Those 
five  shillings  now  will  make  those  five 
girls  happier  than  a  present  of  an  hun- 
ared  pounds  would  make  me.  Their 
song  rises  the  cheerfUller,  I  think,  as 
they  go  off.  They  will  be  deUghted 
that  they  took  the  field  instead  of  the 
road-paUi  home ;  they  will  call  this  a 
da^  of  good  fortune ;  and  I  am  the 
price  of  not  quite  a  delectable  bottle  (^ 
the  trash  they  call  Port  vrine,  the  poor« 
er. 

But  evening  doses.  There  is  no  use 
in  fishing ;  and  v^e  must  put  up,  fbr 
we  have  two  miles  to  walk,  and  the 
dews  are  falling  heavr.  So— leave  the 
spear  screwed  into  tne  first  joint  of 
your  rod,  and  let  it  protrude  aboat  riz 
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inches  through  the  top  of  your  hag,-- 
all  the  people  we  meet  in  an  evening 
walk  arc  not  peasant  girls.  Unhappi- 
It,  Uiere  are  such  things  as  knaves  in 
tne  world;  and  your  boatmen  upon 
these  rivers,  when  they  number  tour 
or  five  to  one,  have  but  a  scant  rcpu« 
tation.  Now  then,  your  creel — Come ! 
—well  slung  at  your  bock — Your  reels, 
and  tackle,  put  into  the  net,  and  carry 
them  in  your  left  hand.  The  rod  now 
•—it  is  not  so  heavy  as  a  cavalry  sword 
—under  the  right  arm.  Come!  the 
whole  weight — your  fish  and  all— 
what  is  it  ?— Fifty  pounds  ?  Not  so 
much — and  you  woiud  not  be  pestered 
with  a  servant  to  carry  that  ?  If  you 
can't  jump  fifteen  feet  with  it  at  a  run- 
ning jump— never  fish,  or  enter  a  field 
again ;  but  take  a  lodging  m  Milk« 
street  or  Bcll-allev. 

Then  all  is  rcauy  ?  Leave  nothing 
behind.  Away — and  walk  under  it 
with  every  step  three  feet,  and  spring 
enough  to  malce  six  of  it !  Steady  1 
Take  care,  friend  llc^er.  That  excel- 
lent bull  seems  to  look  with  an  unfa* 
vourable  eye  upon  us.  We  will  not 
dispute  the  right  of  way  with  him. 

Let  us  take  the  path  along  the  river 
home.  What  a  glorious  scene  is  this  1 
The  wind  has  sunk  altogether.  There 
is  not  a  curl  on  the  water— not  a  leaf 
stirs — to  mar  the  general  tranquillity. 
Night  draws  in  now.  It  is  cool — not 
to  a  body  in  health— to  such  an  one 
that  coldness  is  as  refreshing  as  the 
scene  is  to  the  mind— but  an  excellent, 
a  delicious  pungency  of  temperature. 

In  the  whole  sky  now,  there  is  not 
one  cloud !  The  dark  line  of  the  fo- 
rest in  the  distance  shows  against  a 
clearness  as  of  the  wave  of  a  tropic 
ocean ;  while  the  eye  lingers  below 
with  pleasure  amid  the  dense  mass  of 
calm  and  sober  green.  It  is  there  lies 
the  domain  of  a  rich  and  lordly  own- 
er !  That  dark  wood  forms  the  boun- 
daries of  his  pleasure  grounds ;  and,  as 
my  path  winds,  we  catch  the  mansion 
through  the  nearer  trees.  A  few  lights 
—as  though  fearful  to  intrude  so  ear- 
Iv^tremble  among  its  numerous  win- 
dows: it  seems — I  envy  its  possessors 
there — it  seems  a  dwelling— where  the 
owner  may  shut  out  the  world  !  The 
curious,  the  impertinent,  can  reach 
Dot  within  a  mile  of  his  privacy.  His 
^ve— turn  which  way  it  will— meets 
objects  only  to  approve ;  for  all  he  sees 
has  been  createa  at  his  wish,  and  by 
Ilia  bidding.  He  should  be  honest  who 


commands  a  land  like.thb  ;  ftr  beh« 
the  fair  sido— ^the  honest  side  of  i»i 
turealwaysbeforehim.  OppreanoncsD* 
not  reach  him.  Insolence  Tememben 
interest  his  brother,  and  bows  snd 
smooths  the  brow  when  he  appeals. 
With  the  mean,  dirty  passions  that 
our  first  ambition — the  desire  of  weslth 
—excites,  he  has  no  familiarity.  He 
sees  happiness ;  for  he  has  the  power 
(without  loss  or  pain)  of  nuking  tboK 
around  him  happy.  His  jest  commiDdi 
a  smile— perhaps  not  merely  the  smile 
of  baseness.  Ifuebeweak,  itisabks- 
ing  that  his  lot  has  given  him  all  out- 
ward aids ;  and,  though  he  be  strong 
as  Hercules,  it  is  still  somctbing,  if 
Fortune  has  smoothed  the  ground 
where  strong  men  trip  before  him! 

Well!  I  hate  him  not — though  he  ii 
happy ! — ^happy ,  because  he  can  minii- 
ter  happiness — ^pleasure — though  lie 
himself  care  not  for  it — to  those  whom 
he  loves.  Happy,  because  the  mistrea 
he  would  gratify— the  child  he  woqU 
love  and  protect — all  that  hnmanity 
from  mortal  aid  can  receive,  he  has 
power  to  bestow  ! — ^happy,  becance  §]« 
though  he  himself  could  forego  giatift- 
cation  without  mudi  repiniBg--€oaU 
bear  to  be  worse  lodged — more  plainly 
fed— clad  in  more  homely  raiment- 
he  would  not  like  that  ais  wi£e  or 
daughter  should  be  so  ?  He  u  hqipy. 
Not  happier  than  the  girls  I  gave  five 
shillings  to  just  now — ^buthapmer  thn 
I  am.  It  is  no  matter.  On  me  moH 
that  my  foot  now  presses,  that  foot  ii 
as  free  as  his  should  be.  Inthechsige 
which  should  bear  us  both  to  glory  or 
destruction,  his  rank  could  give  no 
right  of  precedence.  Less  than  he  is 
to  me— the  simple  fisher,  whom,  with 
his  rods  and  creel  at  his  back,  be 
watches  threading  the  path  along  the 
river  that  winds  through  his  brad 
domain— even  that  fisher  cannot  be 
to  him.  Farewell,  my  Lord  A. !  If 
there  be  some  repinine  in  my  hesrt, 
there  is  no  envy.  Andthere  is  no  r»* 
pining-— there  is  no  sorrow— a  scene 
like  this  soothes  me  into  good  ust* 
per  with  myself  and  with  the  world  I 

It  is  quite  dusk  now — and  twilidit 
fades  apace  1  I  have  seen  this  day 
through  from  its  dawn  to  its  d^ 
parture.  The  water  now  is  a  did( 
I>ool :  and  olitjects  in  the  distance  iff 
tinged  with  the  black  hue  of  w^ 
The  Isst  reflection  of  the  settins  isn 
has  left  its  gohlen  lustre  on  the  diiiiat 
doudiof  Ihe  west;  and  at  the  mm 
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1  t<9t.^                                   Tlie  tlid  and  tfm  Sln-am.  t9S 

BMOieDijthetwo  light!  htTe  met— you  Mait ;"  and  an  Almanack  fi>r  the  VMr 

aee  them  toftether — the  harTcat  moon  1707  }   Ur  you  may  put  your  tai-klc 

rlwt  in  theeait,  in  broad,  full, m^estr!  "  fn  oHcr,"  againit  to-rnomw  ?  But 

By  the  footpath,  and  acrois  the  park,  tou  have  ha<l  enough  of  "  tackle"  per- 

we  we  the  bend  of  the  riter.     But  uapa.alreaily.foroncdBy?  Why,  then 

we  must  heed  our  steps  now ;  for  tbta  — itir  thewood  fire  Into  a  blaie — if  not 

unecrtain  light  deceiTt*  the  eye  more  for  warmth,  for  cheerfulnets ;  loakn 

(ban  darkncta.     Thii  portion  of  the  as  bold  an  attempt  aa  you  can,  on  the 

Kundi  i»  occupied  as  paKturc;  and  lonswiekof  the  eandle,  with  that  rrip- 

abrep-bell  ever  and  anon  tinkles  pltrd  (uh  ofanut&rB  ;  and,  i[i  dcupile 

K?)arp1y,  on  it*  bearer  starta  up  at  our  uf  their  old-worlil  drew ing  uf  ricket- 

approach  ;  while  the  oxen  look  like  ty  black  wooden  frBini's,  and  crackeil 

Rreflt  stones— «r  manet  of  shapeleas  glaBies,exaininc,  wlththceyeof  a  cri- 

mattrr — u  they  lie  heavily  about  in  tic,   those   olil   j^otesquc   enf^vlngi 

the  dark  and  in  the  distance.    1  have  from  the  Dutch  and  Flemiih  in  asters, 

watched  the  day  depart — seen  it  die —  that  hang  all  awry — and  each  awry  a 

dieevenaamanshalldir — lolivcagain  different   way — round    the   walla    of 

— but  it  seemed  that  all  shouidliedown  your  room. 

and  be  hushed  along   with  it !    All  Here  you  have  Human  Nature— 44 

ahall  be  huiihed — all  silent.     Sleep  is  it  >* — not  as  a^ses  tell  you  it  "ought 

bat  temporary  death.   As  the  sun  has  to  be." — History — llie  real  history  of 

ccaaed  his  course,  we  shall  cease  ours ;  Holland  and  Belgium  in  the  Idth  and 

ith  him  again  wc  will  resume  It.  Ifith  centuries! — the  pi-uiile  of  there 
■      IS  they  livcil  and  brcatheil — 
ne  pHppy  may  think  fit  to 

you  please.   Cross  we  now  to  ifie  east,  fancy   them — the   iwople — men    and 

ward,  aa  the  moon  is  gathering  new  women  —  thcmaelven  —  their  hottieii, 

power  in  front  to  light  uo  on.    The  gardens,  halls —  thiir  villas  —  their 

chirp  of  the  grasshopper  is  the  only  churches — and   their   mirketa — their 

Mund  heard  now ;  unless  perhaps  the  feasts,  their  wedilinga,  taTemt,  fights, 

heavy  flapping  of  the  grey  owl's  wing,  dogs,    horses,    fashions,    arms,    and 

ms  he  sweeps  heavily  across  your  path,  household  goods — painted — not  in  the 

pursuing  his  prey.     How  calmly  has  Krauil  style — not  "  improved ;" — but 

thia  day,  with  all  its  life  and  bright.,  humbly   paintei! — painted    in    dose, 

nesa,  glided  away  !  It  it  gone — with-  miraculous  resembUncc,  by  Terburg, 

out  violence — without  piin— it  soemed  Miers,    Osladc,    Teniers,     Berghem, 

most  beautiful  even  in  the  momi^nt  of  Wouvcrmans,  or  .Tan  Steen. 

its  parting.     And  whst  remains  P     A  Room  for  the  worthies — and  for  th« 

repose  which  seems  as  if  the  night  divinitifi — of    ancient    Greece    and 

prepared  us  for  the  silenceuf  the  tomb.  Rome!  Hooinfor  "theDenthof  Cnto" 

A  scene  so  lonely,  yetsomild  andpla-  — for"  the  Judgment  of  Brtitus" — for 

cid,  that  it  seems  as  if  even  that  al-  "  the  Rape  of  Lucretia" — for  "  Achil- 

lence  and  that   loneliness  could  not  les' Wrath"— for  "Hector's  last  Knre- 

be  terrible.  well  to  Andromache" — anil  "  Priam 

The  clock  itrikis  eight  as  you  reach  Pleading  for  the  Body  of  his  tSon." 

your  village  Inn.     This  morning  you  Rooni  for  all  these — and  all  the  other 

were  the  only  guest;  perhaps  a  new  painiinga  of  "History,"  done  with 

hunter  m>iy  hnve  arrived;  and  you  twelve  pounds  of  colour,  itpon  eanvaiis 

may  take  ^our  chance,  if  you  pteaie,  of  eigh  t  feet  by  ftte !—"  History  "of  thinga 

■  companion  at  dinner,  and  for  two  which   never  were   in   being — whim 

hours  before  you  go  tobni.     Try  him  tlie"historian"  never  knew,morethan 

— if  you  like  his  first  salutation.    I  the  tailor  knows  the  god  Mercury,  who 

am   a  groat   physiognomist  myself-—  fits  wings  to  Sir  Ducrow's  feet,  when 

and,  though  the  odds  are  against  you  he  rides  three  horses  at  once,  in  "  that 

— yet — I  have  found  a  clevtr,  intelli-  character,"  round  the  ring,  at   Ast~ 

gent  man  at  an  inn,  on  the  road — and  ley's! — Room  for  them  all — intheneat 

even  in  a  stage-coach,  betbre  now.  "  Inalitntion."    There  will  be  tboae, 

^Vhat,    there  ia   nobody?     Weill  no  doubt,  go  there  who  desire  to  have 

then  you  must  carve  half- an -hour's  their  "  imaginations  enlarged,"   and 

pastime  for  yourself.    There  is  a  book  thrir  "  tastes  directed  !"  who  sicken — 

tn  two  lying  about.     The  '•  Complete  and  make  everyboiy  else  sick— about 

Furrier,'  and  '■TheWhrfe  Piity  of  lhegra«-ofa"Belvid(reApDllo;"i>"<» 
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are  quite  iliocking  upon  the  propor^ 
ttous  of  a  '*  Medicean  Veuus ;"  and 
piDc  away  for  the  tweet  no-ineaning- 
nen  of  those  enchanting  *' Grecian 
countenances^"  which  we  sec  upon  can- 
yass,  or  in  stone  sometimes,  but  which 
nobody  dreams  of  seeing  anywhere 
else.  But,  for  me — who  am  a  man  of 
plain  appetites  and  comureliensions — 
fond  of  the  flesh  and  blood  world  in 
which  I  live,  though  it  does  lack  "  ele- 
yation," — (an  estate,  which  heaven 
speedily  grant  to  those  loftier  spirits 
who  woum  fain  bold  their  course  above 
It;) — why,  I,  who  hold  one  Venus 
of  flesh  and  blood  worth  a  whole  sta- 
tuary's shop  full  of  marble,  and  love 
to  flx  my  thoughts  upon  the  things  of 
this  eartn,  with  all  their  vanity,  and 
all  their  littleness — ^let  me  have  in  my 
cabinet  one  single  household  picture 
of  Ostade,  or  Miens,  or  one  hawking  or 
hunting  party,  by  the  king  of  iield 
and  forest  parties,  Wouvcrmans — such 
a  picture  as  can  live,  and  interest, 
even  in  the  dirty  discoloured  copper- 
plate that  stands  before  mc  ! 

Here  is  a  picture^  now, — thai  one 
would  swear  the  painter  of  must  have 
lived  his  whi)le  life  out  in  the  open 
air ! — and  thought  a  horse  and  a  fal- 
con— adding,  perhaps,  a  flask  and  a 
woman — the  only  objects  in  nature 
that  an  artist  ought  to  paint,  or  a  gen- 
tleman to  live  for !  The  subject  is  a 
Horse  Fair.  Talk  of  "  inferior  pur- 
suits !" — why,  a  savage  would  look  at 
tliis  picture  with  delij^ht.  An  Abipone 
— «  South  American  Indian — would 
[aie  upon  it  for  hours.  My  groom 
if  I  had  one)  ran  appreciate  it.  He 
loes  not  sec  aJl  the  merit — but  he  sees 
merit  enough.  What  a  roan  horse 
is  that — what  bone  and  sinew — that 
plunges  and  lashes  out  with  the  pea- 
Bant  who  is  riding  him,  while  another 
boor,  with  a  long  whip  behind,  teases 
him  into  making  the  exhibition  of  his 
powers  I  How  planted  the  rogue  seems 
to  stand  upon  his  fore  legs,  as  he  lashes 
out  at  the  offender !  How  obviously 
all  his  weight  is  borne  up,  and  sus- 
tained  by  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder ! 
How  the  eye  next  to  the  spectator 
leers  backward,  in  the  direction  that 
the  whipping  comes  from— as  showing 
that  be  knows  what  is  going  on,  and 
is  prepared  to  requite  the  offender,  if 
he  get  an  opportunity  !  What  a  horso 
is  that — wiUiin  his  compass!  Not 
much  polisli^no  peculiar  speed  ;  but 
native,  unwasted  strength.  What 
would  not  a  MAAiiT  x«.*^  m  YvVm^  n(Vv<q 


wanted  a  horse — not  fhr  the  manege 
— ^but  for  a  hard  day's  mareh  ia  a 
wooded  or  hcayy  country  ?  Very  dif- 
ferent, if  you  mark,  from  the  neit 
figure,  the  prancing  piebald,  that  the 
cavalier  who  backs  him  has  checked 
at  full  speed,  and  thrown  almost  up- 
right upon  his  haunches!  fio'.h  an 
beautiful ;  both  powerfiil ;  but  ^ 
first  is  the  horse  fresh  and  unbroken ; 
the  last,  the  same  subject  taught  and 
drilized.  Next,  we  have  two  com- 
panions, tied  together,  but  distin- 
guished, by  the  platting  of  their  manei 
and  tails,  to  be  for  present  sale.  Thfy 
are,  a  bay  strong  cnouph  almost  w 
draugh  t ;  and  a  grey^  of  lighter  noold, 
but  less  fit  for  the  chase  than  for 
the  war-saddle.  Then  comes  me  the 
cavalier  upon  the  gallant  white  steed 
—(an  object  which  Wouverroans  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  omitted)— who  hit 
journeyed  for  business  or  pla- 
Rure  to  '^  the  Fair ;"  and  carriei  hit 
lady — as  befitted  the  custom  of  the 
time — ^upon  a  **  pillion"  behind  him .' 
And  then  the  groups  on  foot!  The 
gentleman  richly  clothed  and  armed— 
with  the  lady  m  the  blue  silk  robe, 
and  small  Tel  vet  cap  and  feather  bj 
his  side — making  their  way  quietly,  n 
spect'itors  of  the  scene,  through  the 
crowd;  and,  evidently  known  upon 
tlic  Fpot — the  thronggi  ves  way  to  thcis. 
And  then  the  gipsies,  with  their 
child  in  a  low  cart,  drawn  bv  a  goal! 
The  bulky,  half- yeoman,  fialf-miK- 
tary-looking  personage,  mounted  on 
the  dun  horse,  and  clad  in  a  scarlet 
jacket,  with  brown  slouching  beaver 
hat,  and  couieau  de  ehoMse,  and  hunt- 
ing-horn slung  at  his  side — whodrinb 
lustily  from  a  big-bellied  bottle,  bsnd- 
ed  to  him  by  a  rogue  in  a  night-cap, 
at  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  tents  I 
The  group  of  urchins  playing  at  sol- 
diers—and the  lacquey  letting  hui 
horse  drittk  at  a  brook,  while  one  d 
the  little  ragged  varlets  officiously 
performs  some  office  of  sborteninic  or 
lengthening  his  stirrup !  And  ail  thii 
scene  of  bustle  and  activity,  laid  upon 
a  rich  glorious  plain,  with  modtntr 
hills,  and  picturesque  dwellings,  ii 
the  distance, — the  land  culiivatfd, 
but  not  to  the  highest  pitch, — ^widi 
something  of  the  freshness  of  natnxd 
condition  still  about  it.  And  the  ikj 
—that  of  a  qmng-day — the  day  of  a 
English  soring, — sunny,  but  mixed 
with  clouds— as  one  would  wish  ikf 
sky  of  life  to  be^ — ^now  doll,— aov 
WKTOY^— but  ever  with  mdc  njrf 
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luppioeM  beuniDg  tlirough,  or  peep-  now  not  men-Iy  ■  Ane  plctur^  tnit  a 
ing  out  between  them  1  Who  U  there  tftle— a  tale  loM  with  mincnlmu  ao- 
that  would  not  hold  it  a  da;  in  hia  cnrac;— of  other  dmci  :  yon  look 
life,  to  behold  the  realit;  <^  mch  a  on  for  hour*,'  and  atlU  find  new  dra 
aeene — to  All  in  with  luch  a  party  1  cnmstances  tm  admimtioD  in  the  ex- 
There  are  tegioni  where  ihe  chanca  quiaitenera  of  the  painting,  and  the 
may  happen.  Let  him  travel  thnnigh  interest  of  the  nibject  pourtmyed. 
Spain,  and  he  ihall  find  it  itill.  But  Here  ii  one  befoieua  of  which  co^ea, 
Plandtn  hu  been  too  ricli,  and  haa  I  beliere,  have  been  circulatea  ^ 
become  km  well  informed,  to  hare  any  over  the  world  !  It  can  never  be  lees 
rudeneis  left, — and  whit  ii  romance  except  in  the  ciriginal,  becanae  the 
wilfaont  rudeneu?  Itomance!  alia,  eolonring  ii  magic ;  but  there  iaikill 
we  hare ;  hut  at  we  threaten  to  civi.  in  the  exprenion  of  the  coontenancs 
liie  Tarkey,  the  last  tenure  of  ro-  of  the  female  figure,  and  in  the  ar> 
■nance  upon  thiv  earth  ia  gone.  rangemeni  of  the  inanimate  objects ; — 
Paul  Puller  ilandi  next  to  Wouver-  it  is  the  famoui  subject  oC  "  The  W»> 
mani  ai  a  painter  of  ariiinali  and  mm  Paring  Turnips."  This  is  almoat 
tfnt-door  N'aiure ;  hut  he  hai  not  a  a  picture  of  "  still  life ;"  for  there  la 
lithe  of  the  latter'ii  fancy ;  and  the  but  one  figure  in  the  fore-cround— 
fancy  that  lie  hai,  is  not  of  the  tame  theoldlady  to  whoralhepublic-bouas 
cbivalroui  character.  Vet  he  is  ad-  (the  bt'iff  in  <fuo)  seems  to  belong.  A 
mirable — moat  ailmirsble !  The  pic-  few  boors  are  seen  hovering  round  ■ 
ture  now  before  mc — "  Sportamcn  at  Are  in  the  hack  ground :  bnt  they 
an  Inn-door' — How  differently  he  hanlly  become  distinct  objeeta  in  tha 
haa  treated  that  subject  fhira  the  way  picture.  But  the  movables — and  eape- 
in  which  ^VouvermBns  would  have  cially  the  provisiona  (on  which  the 
treated  it ;  and  yet  how  exquisite  ill  artist  appean  to  hare  bestowed  paT> 
that  he  has  presented  ia  !  The  rug-  tieulor  Gare)—they  aeem  to  exiat  in 
ged,  angular,  crookud-limbed  ponies,  reality  upon  the  canraas!  Hie  two 
upon  which  ^e  sportsmen  are  mount-  cut  cneeses,  which  are  standing  ons 
ea — how  excellent  ihey  are — and  yet  uimu  another — no  creature  that  haa 
how  totally  unlike  the  bone*  of  Won-  seen,  can  ever  again  get  rid  of  the 
vennans  I  The  old  man,  too,  who  thought  of.  It  seems  imponlble  to 
•its  at  the  inn-door,  u|ioii  tile  bench,  believe  that  the  one  which  haa  been 
wiping  his  bread,  has  a  decency  and  cut  vntvenlv  is  a  painting  upon  a  flat 
Bobriety — the  aspect  of  an  honest  la-  surface  I  Then  there  is  a  braaa  caU 
bourin^  peasant,  about  him — very  dit-  dron — an  object  of  which  ill  the  paint- 
fcrenl  from  the  rdkelit'Ujr  rogues  and  ers  of  this  school,  and  particularly 
gipsiea  which  Wouvermant  delighta  Gerard  Dow,  are  extremely  fond — («- 
in.  And  the  two  d<^  who  are  smulU  lo  which  you  not  only  see  clearly— 
ing  each  other!  the  erect  prick-ear-  down  to  the  bottom — but  can  diacem 
<ilneas  of  the  larger  one,  who  standa  every  acritfh  which  it  has  recdved  in 
up  to  Ihe  stranger,  as  if  disposed  for  tberepeatedprocesaofscouring!  11101 
battle  in  case  of  need :  and  the  w«|>-  the  flatk  half  full  of  oil~<the  barrow 
ging  of  the  tail  of  tlie  smaller,  who  loaded  with  cabbage,  (which  it  ii  im* 
aeema  to  feci  that  congratulition  will  posaible  not  to  see  are  Iresh  gathered 


answer  his  purpoaebelter  than  worry-  from  the  garden) — thediih  Mgrapei, 
ing  !  The  coluur  is  wanting  lo  give  and  the  joint  stool,  with  the  i" — 
these  pictures  their  fair  proportion  i^    itanding  by  the  aide  of  it — are  all 
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tXtet-  hut  even  these  bUck ahadowa  mirable!    Bnt  all  sink  into  ■ 

rerive  the  impressions  produced  by  before  the  living  feature  of  the  piecn 

Ihe  originala,  which  he  who  haa  once  — the  old  womko ;  who  nta,  cnmched 

■ten  them  will  not  aoon  fo^t.  upon  a  low  stool,  paring  the  tumin, 

Teniera,  Ostade,  and  Jau  Slecn,  are  which,  aa  ahe  complelea  tbem,  ilM 

|MinlerB  of  out-door  life  occaaimally,  puts  into  a  red  earthen  diah.  One  net 

though  the  "  Interiora"  were  their  at  a  glance  that  the  good  lady  ia  nii»- 

ftronrile  atibjecti ;  but  one  picture  of  tren  of  the  house :  there  ia  a  decency 

either  of  these  masters  would  give  a  of  age — a  deanlineaa,  about  her    Wi ' 

f  ptxtator  employment  for  a  day.   You  aspect,  aa  though  there  were  a  "trade" 

can  no  more  hurry  over  a  picture  of  wherewith  to  keep  fire,  and  "thenar 

Tenlers  than  you  can  hnrry  over  tb«  togetber"— which  cannot  be  mistalien. 

<leacriptiona  in  Doc  Quixote.    It  i»  To  judge  from  the  leiauicli  wwnR'm 
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which  ihe  proceeds,  it  shouUI  be  yet 
early  in  the  forenoon — louie  two  hours 
before  dinner,  though  she  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  Udy  who  would  like  to 
l)e  hurried  if  the  case  were  more  press- 
ing.  There  is  respectability,  mixed 
with  an  air  rather  of  retirement, 
about  her  manner,  too,  which,  without 
amounting  quite  to  sourness,  sliows 
that  he  must  speak  gently  who  would 
receive  a  civil  answer.  However,  like 
a  prudent  housewife,  she  appears  to 
have  withdrawn  herself  from  the  fire- 
place, round  which  the  group  of  boon 
are  indulging — perhaps,  in  irregular 
conversation— over  their  schnaps  and 
tobacco,  and  to  iiave  betaken  ncrself 
to  a  distant  and  convenient  spot,  where 
she  may,  undisturbed,  pursue  her  culi- 
nary operations.  The  whole  of  this 
woman  s  ilgure  and  expression  is  ad- 
mirable! The  deep  interest  with 
which  she  pursues  her  employment — 
Euclid  solving  the  most  difficult  of  his 
problems  could  not  exhibit  more  gra« 
vity,  nor  perhspstake  more  pains,  than 
she  does,  to  cue  the  rind  of  every  tur- 
nip smooth  and  even !  And  tlie  tur- 
nips themselves— with  their  whiteness, 
and  their  angular  edges  all  over,  where 
the  knife  has  gone  round,  taking  oft' 
every  separate  strip  of  peel — seem  to 
lie  in  the  dish  with  as  much  avail- 
ableness  and  reality,  as  those  which 
are  now  in  the  pot,  and  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes shall  be  taken  out,  boiled,  for 
your  dinner ! 

fiat  we  nmst  leave  Teniers — andOs- 
tade— though  he  is  here  before  us,  in 
the  guise  of  a  Dutch  wedding,  in  "  The 
Interior  of  an  Inn :"  with  supper  upon 
the  table — or,  more  ]>roperly  speak- 
ing, with  the  rude,  yet  ample,  dessert ; 
where  the  wine,  and  tlie  fruits,  and 
the  cheeses,  and  the  long-necked 
glas^M  and  bottles,  and  the  foaming 
black  jacks,  all  shine  out  in  the  glory 
of  disorder  \  and  the  fat  hostess  bustles 
to  and  fro,  and  the  elder  swains  are 
telling  strange  stories,  and  the  younger 
ones  pinching  the  cheeks  of  their  lasses, 
and  tne  frows,  above  tliirty,  are  all  at 
cards,  with  just  enough  of  good  liquor 
gone  by  to  already  apparently  put  all 

Ittrties  at  their  ease.  And  again,  we 
lave  the  same  artist  too,  where,  as  I 
think,  he  is  still  greater— in  the  quiet- 
ness of  "  The  Inside  of  a  I'easant's 
Cottage,"  at  evening— when  the  day  s 
WM-k  is  done — and  the  labourer  rests 
from  his  toil— and  ever  still  with  meat 
a,Dd  drink  upon  \\\c  i«lV)\%— i<ot  Ottad« 


could  no  more  do  «\  ithout  those  mat* 
tcrs  in  his  pictures  than  he  could  in 
his  person. 

What  golden  illustrations  might  not 
Washington  Irving,  and,  still  better. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  his  antiqusrisn 
lore,  write  of  these  Dutch  and  Flan- 
isli  picture !   Here  is  a  cottage — (urh 
as,  in  our  fancy's  dream,  we  Ehould 
say    every   peasant   ought   to  have! 
There  is  the  owner, — seated  near  the 
window,  at  his  little  round  clisn  ts- 
ble.    The  clean  napkin   sprtad  hslf 
over  it,  is  encumbered  with  a  Isrge 
loaf — not  too  brown  ;   and  a  sooixl 
cheese,  and  a  iug  of  ale,  in  which^to 
judge  from  the  appearance  of  whit 
creams  in  the  half-einptitd  gluss — the 
malt  has  not  been  forgotteur    Lower 
in  tlu;  fore- ground  stands  a  low  stool, 
with  u  boy  sitting  at  a  still  lower  by 
it,  and  eating  out  of  a  basin  ;  while  a 
dog  looks  up  uttentivcly^though  not 
as  if  he  were  starved— for  the  chsnor 
of  an  eleemosynary  mouthful.    The 
figure  of  the  ungartered,  shapelcu* 
hatted  peasant,  who  sits  at  the  table, 
is  exquisite !    There  is  a  repose  about 
it,  as  thouph  the  day's  work  wen 
over,  and  the  labourer — though  not 
fatigued — meant  not  to  stir  from  thit 
bench,  unless  perhaps,  to  the  fireside, 
till  he  went  to  bed.  The  woman,  ti;o, 
in  the  low  chair  opposite,  who  pets 
the  imp  of  a  child  in  her  lap,  and 
shows  it  a  little  doll — with  the  taping 
of  the  creature  at   the  toy,  and  the 
jerk  of  the  mother's  knee — and  tke 
grotesque  contortion,  meant  for  a  smile, 
on  the  father 'a  face,  auguring  pood 
humour,  though  strange  and  uneiuth- 
ly— all  these  ar^i  gemsl  And  then  the 
calm,  yet  rich  liglit  of  a  summer  af- 
ternoon pouring  through  the  latuoed 
window  near  which  the  group  are 
sitting ! — and  the  reality  of  the  whole 
scene  1 — The  peasants  are  not  ladiei 
and  ^ntlemen,  with  curled  hair  sdJ 
Grecian  faces  ! — smart  clothes  peculi- 
arly cut,  and  the  demeanour  of  dandng- 
masters,  and  lady'a  maids,  or  abow 
footmen ;  but  they  look  like  beings  of 
this  earth,  and  of  common  usage.— 
Strangers  as  we  are  to  the  fact,  we  do 
believe  the  picture  to  be  like  the  thing 
it  purnorta  to  represent !   There  is  do 
dandincatiou  about  it,  no  cockneyiasi 
et  amthien  tnivt  seulemeni  cda! 

But  we  must  leave  the  dinners  oi 
canvass,  however  well  painted ;  for  our 
own  dinner  must  be  looked  to,  and  it 
ibojild  be  pretty  nearly  ready.   Wr 
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liave  DO  chance  of  very  choice  cookery 
liere;  but — the  landlady  U  used  to 
fiihennen — ihe  wDl  dreis  one  of  your 
jack.  There  is  a  flitch  of  corn-fed 
bacon  in  the  chimney,  egga  by  the 
dozen  in  the  stable,  a  dozen  mutton 
chops  in  the  pantrv,  with  fine  fresh 
bulter>  a  Cheshire  cneese,  good  bread, 
and  excellent  ale  in  the  cellar.  The 
landlady's  daughter  has  lemons,  and 
knows  how  to  concoct  a  little  good 
punch.  For  cream,  the  house  is  fa« 
mous:  then  tea  comes,  warranted 
from  London  ;  and  there  is  a  store  of 
apples,  pears,  and  walnuts  in  the  loft. 
Fourteen  hours  in  active  exercise  and 
in  fresh  air,  with  scarce  so  many 
mouthfuls  of  food  or  drink  to  bear 
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liim  out,  a  man  sliould  come  home 
with  an  appetite  to  make  homely  food 

digestible.    And  for  a  bed,  Mrs > 

will  tell  you,  that  cleaner*  better-aii^. 
ed,  or  softer,  the  king  scarcely  lies  on 
in  his  own  palace.  You  dine.  One 
hour's  chat,  and  punch — tales  of  the 
sport  of  to-day,  plans  for  what  shall 
be  done  to-morrow.  Then  qualify 
your  cup  of  strong  hvsson  with  a  fiftn 
of  cogniac  To  bed.  And  a  sound 
sleep— once  more  to  awake  at  sun-rise 
— awaits  the  wearied  angler.  May  we 
none  of  us  ever  enjoy  a  repose  leaa 
cheerful — never  pass  a  day  to  the  acta 
or  feelings  of  which  we  can  look  back 
with  less  reproach ! 

Titus. 
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There  are  some  worthy  people 
enough,  and,  to  our  knowledge,  no 
■mall  ones  in  their  own  estimate  of 
this  world's  dignities,  who  are  afraid  of 
an  applc-dumpling !  They  either  ven- 
ture not  upon  it  at  all^  or  else  uneasily 
smuggle  it  under  the  politer  alias  o£ 
an  "apple-pudding."  There  be  others 
who  will  drink  any  wash — ^be  its 
nane  what  it  will; — sauteme,  swizzle, 
imperial,  ginger-pop,  soda-water,  or 
lemonade ;  and  yet  (save  and  except 
"  at  the  Finish")  dare  as  soon  be  hang« 
ed  as  be  thought  capable  of  wishing 
for  a  horn  of  ale.  Now  we,  Christo- 
phcr  North,  eschew  such  people.  They 
are  only  "  Tritons  among  the  min- 
nows." What  care  we  for  the  ghost 
of  Beau  Bruromel  ?  Be  it  known,  that 
we  ''  have  made  our  malt  and  brewed 
our  drink"  these  eight-and- twenty 
years ;  and  go  where  we  would,  from 
the  peer  to  uie  cotter,  has  **  good  ale" 
ever  been  held  in  esteem  by  all  who 
were  great  enough,  or  little  enough,  or 
wise  enough,  to  think  for  themselves. 

We  will  not  have  ale  ma  down, 
excepting  in  the  way  it  ought.  Shall 
any  man  dare  to  tell  us,  wat  strong 
beer  is  only  good  at  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent-Gaxden,  at  three  in  the  morn- 
ing ?  To  be  sure  it  may  hold  true 
in  the  kingdom  of  Cockayne,  the  na- 
tives of  wnich  have  not  yet  learnt 
the  civilised  arts  either  of  brewing  or 
baking — ^but  what  are  Cockneys  in 


the  balance?  Your  **  ale- washed 
wits"  have  been  no  contemptible 
ones.  The  Swan  of  Avon  himself  was 
an  ale-drinker,  or  else  he  is  belied 
— >(how  else,  indeed,  should  he  have 
thought  of  making  two  holes  in  the 
ale-wife's  red  petticoat,  and  peeping 
through^  as  a  type  of  Banlolph's  face?  ) 
Then  there  is  Bishop  Corbet,  with  his 

**  Back  and  tides  go  bare  ;** 

And  Bums  with  his 

*'  Guid  ale  comes,  sh*  guid  ale  goes.*' 

Nay,  some  of  the  very  best  articles  in 
this  our  Magazine — we  shall  never  go 
about  to  deny  it — ^have  been  written 
under  the  inspiration  of  "  the  barley 
bree."  There  was  the  Glance  over 
Selby's  Ornithology,  the  other  day, 
finished  over  the  fifth  bottle  of  Giles's 
Particular,  at  half  past  four  in  the 
morning ;  and,  longer  back,  the  By« 
Tonian  Poem  of  Drouthiness  concocted, 
written,  and  corrected,  by  our  own 
hand,  over  a  flagon  of  the  best-con- 
ditioned Mild  March  we  ever  brewed. 
At  this  very  moment,  we  bold  in  our 
bands  a  tall  glass,  with  something  in 
it  which,  for  a  moment  tarbid,  nas, 
in  the  next,  become  brighter  than  the 
clearest  amber ; — the  sparkling  belle, 
as  we  hold  it  up  between  us  and  the 
light,  still  crowd  to  the  top.  congre* 
gating  in  the  white  cream  that  floats 
there,  like  tiny  starlets  forming  ano- 
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tber  milky-way,— Our  mouth  wtten.  Lodge— it  might    p«M  for  a  fam- 

Reader---good  health.  Tner-noaie.    We  ahall  describe  it  to 

When  we  fint  lat  down  to  review  you.—It  itands,  sood  reader,  (mwk 

this  book,  we  predetermined  in  our  ut  well,)  at  the  back  of  the  bouse, 

own  mind  to  damn  it,  because  it  does  just  at  the  edge  of  the  little  raTine  or 

not  happen  exactly  to  contain  some*  dell,  and  half  hid  by  the  labumuins. 


thing  that  we  wanted  it  to  conUin. 
Then  we  changed  our  mind,  and  de- 
termined to  praise  it,  because  we  like 
mild  de,  and  furthermore,  thought  a 
mild  article  would  suit  us  better  this 
month.  After  aU,  we  believe  we  shall 
do  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  We 
have  got  a  sort  of  whim  to  try  that 
original  method  df  writing  which  has 
done  such  great  things  for  the  Edin- 
burgh Ueview,  and  which  has  been 
christened  by  our  friend  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham,  Esq.  toe  '*  see- saw  scho(*l  of  re- 
viewing ;*  Parson  Smyth — (so  Jeremy 
says) — very  naturally  flaying  the  part 
of  ''sec,"  and  Lawyer  Brougham  as 
naturally  that  of  "  saw." 

We  think  we  shall  try  our  hand. 
This  shall  be  a  "  see-saw '  review. 

A  brewer,  at  all  events,  can  never 
pass  for  "  a  man  without  gyle."  It 
would,  therefore,  be  a  little  unresson- 
able  to  expect  him,  more  than  other 
people,  to  write  a  perfect  book — and 
perfect  "  The  Brewer's  Monitor"  is 
not.  It  is,  in  some  places,  too  pedanti- 
cal  and  scientific ;  and,  in  others,  not 
minute  enough.  The  book,  neverthe- 
less, has  sensible  ideas  in  it,  and  these 
not  a  few,  as  we  shall  demonstrate  in 
our  progress  through  the  four  stages 
of  brewing; — '*  mashing"—"  boiling" 
— "  cooling," — and   "  fermenting." 

And  first,  as  to  "  mashing" Stop. 

We  daresay,  now,  that  many  perso* 
nages  who  never  in  the  whole  course 
of  their  polished  existences  dreamed, 
or  tliougnt  of  dreuning,  of  brewing 
anything,  f  except  mischief,)  willshrug 
their  shoulders  at  the  idea  of  being  in- 
troduced, hke  his  Majesty,  Greorge  the 
Third,  at  Whitbread  s,  into  an  odious 
brew-house,  redolent  of  wash,  wort, 
grains,  hops,  yeast,  and  carbonic  acid 
gas ; — peeping  into  pumps— tumbling 
into  Tata. — Silence  f  good  exquisite  ! 
and  let  ua  inform  you — (but  first 
take  that  dgar  out  of  your  mouth,  or 

Jrou  will  infisllibly  bum  the  carpet)— 
ct  us  inform  you,  that  a  gentleman* 
brew-house,  like  his  green-house,  hia 
hot-house,  his  dairy,  or  even  his  cel- 
lar, ia  no  such  unpUasant  place.  No 
place,  indeed,  can  be  so,  tliat  has  any- 
thing of  the  rural  about  it.  There  ia 
«)ur  own   brew-house  at  Buchanan 


It  is  also  separated  from  the  other 
offices    by   a   lowish    beech   hedge. 
Around,    below,    and    opposite,   an 
growing  the  wild    cherry,  the  tsll 
chesnut,  the  svcamore,   the  fir,  the 
thorn,  and  the  bramble,  which  elothe 
the  sides  of  the  deep  glen.     From 
its  chimneys,  as  soon  as  the  soft  March 
gales  begin  to  blow,  curia  the  white 
smoke  before  the  hour  of  dawn.   The 
flrewithin  bums  brightly.  Everything 
is  clem,  and  "  Fweet  as  the  newlv 
tedilctl  hay."    Precisely  as  six  o'clock 
strikes,  we  march   forth — ay,  even 
we,  Christopher  North — with  our  old 
fishing-jacket  and  our  apron  on ;  oar 
old  velvet  stndy-cap  dose  about  our 
ears,  and  our  thtrraometer  in  our  hand. 
The  primroses   are   basking  in  the 
morning  rays;    the    dew-drops  are 
sparkling  their  last  npon  the  leaves ; 
the  unseen  violets  are  oreathin^  forth 
sweets.    The  blackbird  trills  his  md« 
low  notes  in  the  thicket;  the  wren 
twitters  in  the  hedge ;  and  the  red- 
breast hops  round  the  door. — We  en- 
ter.   All  is  right.     We  try  our  best. 
— *'  Donald,   a  leetle  more  cold.— 
That  will   do.     In   with    the  msh. 
Every  ^rain,  you  hound."    "  £ch! 
DoniUd's  no  tne  man   to  pench  the 
maut"    *'  Now  atur,  for  life ;"  and 
the  active  stirrer  turns  over  and  over 
the  fragrant  grain  in  the  amoldng  li- 
quid. AU  ia  covered  up  close,  and  the 
important  mash  (twelve  bushels  to  thi 
hhd.),  is  completed. 

But  of  what  sort  of  malt  ?  '^  As- 
other  question  for  the  awordmen  f^ 
for  of"  malts"  there  are  aa  many  fla- 
vours, almost,  as  of '^Tintagea."  Tliey 
who  think  that  if  midt  bebut  sweet, 
mealy,  and  well  crushed,  that  is  all- 
know,  begging  their  pardons,  little  of 
the  matter.  We  have  heard  breweii^ 
who  thought  themselTea  no  fbob»  si* 
sert,  that  the  hops  alone  give  the  sb 
its  flavour;  and  that  die  diflb'ciUB 
between  pale  and  highly-dried  maJt  ii 
only  in  colour.  They  mi^t  aa  wdl 
have  argued  that  the  lemon  gives  sll 
the  flavour  to  punch !  We,  Chriilo- 
pher  North,  aver,  that  upon  the  de- 
gree of  dryness  which  has  been  given 
to  the  malt,  the  distinguiahinff  flaww 
of  malt  liquor  mainly  depen&.    IV 
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bitter  principle  of  the  hop  u  oolv  tbe  Wfll,  we  h«ve  now  "  muhsd" — at 
OTOuna  01  nibttratuTD  upon  which  the  Ifut,  lo  we  expect,  for  when  we  get 
Hlcilful  brewer  builda  hii  peculiar  fl»<  afloat  on  ale,  we  are  a  little  apt  to  d^ 
vourofheer.  At  more  or  Ims  of  hop*  gma  tnm  the  beaiinga  of  our  dia< 
ii  put  io,  no  doubt  the  ■acchariue  coune; — and  on  tbe  nest  imporlatit 
principle  of  the  malt  is  Eubaluitl,  or  ia  poini,  "bailing,"  which  it  iinow  time 
■nSi;rcd  to  prcdominBte.  But  in  malt  to  go  to,  a«  we  imagine  we  have  ta^- 
there  ii,  besides  the  mere  ai^ar  which  ed  fcood  three  houra,  let  our  "  moni-- 
it  conUini  in  common  with  so  many  tor"  apeak  for  himielf  :— 
Olber  Ti^tableE,  a  flaTour  peculiar  to 
itaelf ;  and  this  is  hroujiht  out  and 
modified  bj  the  application  of  more 
or  less  of  the  great  chemical  agent, 
heat,  to  the  mailed  barley.  In  short, 
fire  makes  malt  more  or  less  Eavoury, 
much  BB  it  makes  a  brandcred  fowl, 

cake,  more  m  less  savoury,  tot  our 
part,  we  have  long  prefcrrt^  the  old- 
faahioned  high-coloured  ile,  brewed 
fVom  malt  of  a  high  dryness.  We 
learat  this  taste  at  Oxford,  in  our 
younger  davs,  when  we  useil  to  dine 
with  the  Fellows  of  Christ  Church. 
Their  stingo  wis  manufactured  after 
the  old  receipt  of  William  of  Wyki 


"  I  iiave  heird  brewers  insist  that  boil- 
ing was  inilii-peiiwljle  Air  preserratioa, 
and  otticn  (iiac  it  i<  not  posiible  to  IntOM 
truiiipBreiicf  witboul  it.  My  ojnnkia  of 
llie  coDHquencea  of  boiling  is  diffeirat; 

,     and,  1  tnut,  that  1  abalJ  make  it  appear, 

toaated  oaten  '''''  those  desirabts  pmpeities  are  the 
rciull  at  proper  management  in  tbe 
tun.  In  llie  abseuce  ot  demonsttatloa, 
vrt  mutt  luTe  recourse  to  uialogy  aa 
our  next  guide.  Wben  we  Tcfleet  that 
tlieliiifblyrermentable  juice  of  the  sugar. 
cane,  iu  Ihe  Colonies,  is  invariably  boiled 
witliin  a  few  bours  after  its  expression, 
to  prevent  its  being  spoiled  by  running 
into  tbe  acetous  fermentation  ;  or,  in 
oilier  woTif,  that  it  be  deprived  of  it 
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Popish  Bishop  what  they  will,  hii  ale 
was  "  orihodox."  We  have  seen  none 
aucb  since,  liave  in  our  own  cellarage. 
Some  approaches — they  were  onji/  ap- 
proaches— we  have  seen,  to  ba  sure. 
Once,  in  some  "  particular"  at  New- 
ark, which,  to  our  pakti--,  was  high 
transcendental,  but  tticn,  that  day  we 
had  travelled  ninety  iniks  ;  anil  once, 
and  once  ag^iin,  at  our  old  fiiend  Shuf- 
ilebolhani's  of  N'urthumbcrland,^^ 
whom,  by  the  way,  we  recollect 


Hie  surface,  and  is  removed  bjr . 
skimming, — ibeimportiuieeof  tbisobaat- 
vurion  mutt  ^)pear  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude. It  Las  been  found,  by  accurate 
experiments,  that  there  exists  consider- 
able analogy  betwixt  the  juice  of  tba 
cane  and  tbe  extracted  wort,  except  that 
Hie  latter  is  far  leai  fermentable  than  tlie 
former;  and  as  long  lioiling^  bave  been 
fuutid  to  injure  tbe  fermentation,  tliere 
is  every  reason  to  conclude  liwt  boilinf 
acts  similarly  in  each  case,  and  tbat  a 


insUnce 


1  rump  and  duzen,  by  betting  of  tbe  exciting  cause  of  fermentation 
that  we  ahould  send  him  better  ale  destroyed,  or  caused  to  precipitate,  \ff 
than  he  could  produce  ftoui  bis  own  tbis  process,  whereby  the  worts  ferment 
cellar,  on   the   di<y  his   nephew  waa     niucb  teas  readily  tlian  they  would  do  ' 

inarrieiL  TheumpircK wcreuldCharl-     ''    "  ' ""' 

ton  of  1  leathery  aide  and  Johnny  Fife 
the  once  famous  tircwer  of  the  once 
famous  "  Newcastle  beer,"  and  the 
judgment  stands  recorded  in  the  hut- 
ler'a  book  to  this  djy.  They  gJTe  it 
against  tlic  old  Squire,  hollow,  as  well 
they  might,  for  it  was  stingo  that  Juhn 
Bunclr  himself  (that  enjuyer   of  all 

rd  tilings)  might  have  envied,  when 
consoled  himself  for  llic  death  of 
the  illustrious  Alixa  Noel,  by  diiiiking 
and  tinging,  with  Jack  Lstten  and 
Lury  Gn^an  the  Iriah  pipe-player. 


IS  of  which,  I  bave  met  with 
s  wlieie  it  wnt  impossible  to  boil 
worts  more  than  three  quartert 
of  an  bour  each,  without  spoiling  tlia 
yeast  and  reiidL-riag  llie  working  of  the 
beer  very  didicult.  Why  it  baa  been  so 
in  psrtieutsr  iii stances  only,  1  shsll  en. 
desvour  to  explain,  when  on  the  subjrct 
of  fermentation.  1  conblder  tliis  a  mucli 
more  rstional  way  of  accounting  for  the 
diBiculty  which  is  frequently  eX]ierienccil 
in  fermenting  niter  lung  boilings,  than  tbe 
popular  one*— depriving  tbe  woit  of  llia 
air  it  conlaina,  since  it  always  contains  a 
iufficient  proportion  of  air  in  comUAa- 
tion  with  the  other  principles  of  ibe  fer>> 
mciitable  matti'T,  to  promote  and  wpport 
tills  procwa."— P.  IT. 
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The  Young  Brewer  i  Mohitar. 


And  M>  <1o  we.  We  arc  convinced 
that  most  brewers,  e8|XiciaIly  gon tic- 
men's  brewers,  who  have  more  time  to 
■pare,  boil  too  long.  Let  us  not  he 
misunderstood.  *'  A  i/rood  boif*  is  our 
delight;  but  in  proportion  as  it  is 
good,  ought  it  to  be  ahort.  It  is  meant 
to  extract  the  essential  quality  of  the 
hop,  and  to  combine  it  complt tely  with 
tlie  extract  of  malt,  and  no  more.  Now, 
this  is  to  be  done  best,  not  by  long, 
but  by  rapid  boiling — by  that  high- 
raised  pitch  of  ebullience,  which,  with- 
out the  nicest  government  of  fire  and 
stirrer,  is  over  the  floor  before  you 
can  say  "  Jack  Kobinson." — A  boil 
which  in  intensity  seems  to  go  a 
step  beyond  Shaksiicare's  ''  yeasty 
waves,"  and  Homer  s  "  nCf^ara  fxaK^A 
BaXmrrr.;"  aud  which,  like  a  furious 
fellow  who  cannot  speak  for  pas- 
sion, appears  calm  through  the  ex- 
treme of  rage — smooth  out  of  the 
very  excess  of  turbulence — this  is 
vour  real  boil  for  beer.  But  to  manage 
It,  requires  a  hand  skilled  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  a  furnace  grate,  and 
nerve  proof  ogainst  all  the  incidents 
of  fire  or  flood.  This  state  of  ebulli- 
tiou  a  little  additional  cold  liquid  is 
powerless  to  allay,  even  for  an  instant, 
it  is  lost  in  a  short,  sharp,  impatient, 
bubbling  hiss,  like  good  advice  upon 
a  headstrong  runagate :  and  in  case  of 
the  worst,  a  copious  dashing  in  of  cold 
wort,  and  a  sudden  energetic  raking 
out  of  the  Hrc,  can  alone  be  depended 
upon.  Forty  minutes,  however,  of 
this  sort  of  work,  ticklish  though  it 
be,  is  worth  an  hour  and  a  half  of 
quakerlike  "  simmering,"  and  must 
not  be  shrunk  from.  If,  on  taking  a 
Hmall  portion  of  the  hot  liquid  out  of 
the  copper,  it  breaks  and  separates 
clearly  and  readily,  the  boilinc,  depend 
upon  it,  is  not  far  from  sufficient. 

Our  bocr  is  now  boiled,  and  cool- 
ing ;  and  we  have  got  to  the  last,  most 
important  part  of  the  process  of  brew- 
ing, fermentation.  Of  our  author's 
observations  as  to  "  pitching  the  gyle," 
or,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  "  setting 
on,"  we  have  only  to  say,  that  we 
think  they  might  have  been  more  mi- 
nute. They  are  good,  as  far  as  they 
go;  but  then — (we  have  been  long 
enough  in  the  key  of  "  See,"  and  are 
now  getting  down  to  "  Saw,")— but 
thtn  the  pitching  the  gyle- vat  is  by 
far  the  moi-t  delicate,  and  indeed  the 
only  difficult  part,  of  the  ancient  craft 
ot  briwiiig.     Tjion  this  we  expected 


our  Monitor  to  he  more  than  ordina- 
rily miimte.  We  were  ciirioui  to  m 
corresponding  tables  of  pitching heatt, 
speciflc  gravities,  and  atmospherical 
temperatures.  In  this^  however,  ve 
ore  disappointed.  The  diceciions  fvr 
pitching  are,  in  eflTect,  coDdenied  in 
the  following  not  very  Mtiaftctory  pa- 
ragraph : — 

"  Hurry  and  irregularity  in  the  jno- 
cess,  and  indecision  in  the  coneluiion. 
are  the  prevailing  enemies  to  a  good  fcr- 
noentation;  and  although  it  is  nogitotT 
to  lay  down  any  precise  time  for  cont»> 
niiation  of  its  action,  because,  under  (w 
same  circumstances,  ms  nearly  aive  eu 
judge,  one  gyle  will  be  ready  to  dcimr 
before  another ;  yet  we  shall  be  corrm 
in  saying,  in  general  terms,  tliat  it  oifbt 
not  to  be  concluded  in  len  than  thm 
days ;  and  I  have  often  found,  in  te■p^ 
rute  weather,  twelve  hours  longer sosirfr 
better.  To  obtain  a  full,  rich  Axnu, 
united  with  transparency,  and  preirm- 
tion  in  the  coldest  seaaon  of  the  year,  tkr 
gyle  sbouid  not  be  pitched  higher  tin 
64  degrees ;  in  temperate  weather,  d^ 
degrees ;  and  in  other  divisions  of  tb< 
year,  tm  cold  as  the  atmosphere  will  ad- 
roit, during  tlie  night,  or  rather  towardi 
sunrise.  If  the  young  gyle  conies  oa  bar 
slowly  at  first,  so  much  the  belter ;  if  n 
arrive  ^t  the  correct  cleansing  gnvityii 
last,  and  not  outstep  it,  tJie  ooregndsal- 
ly  we  proceed,  the  finer,  stronger,  asd 
more  spirituous  will  our  beer  be.**'?* 
31. 

Now,  this  may  be  all  true  enough ; 
but,  like  the  prophecies  in  Mootf'< 
Almanack,  and  the  maxims  in  Mo- 
dern Political  Economy,  it  is  a  littlf 
too  general  in  its  statement,  a  littlf 
too  much  at  large.  What  is  oiid  wea- 
ther ;  what  is  femperate  weather ; 
and  what  hoi?  Is  no  diifi.rencc  to  bf 
made  between  weak  and  strong  beer? 
We  should  have  had  the  degrees,  Mi 
Monitor,  the  digrees. 

Wtr  have  ever  held  it  aa  a  genenl 
brewing  nde,  that  the  cooler  we  pittJi 
the  better,  provided  we  (/ofement: 
and  for  this  plain  reason, — that  the 
fermentation  is  less  liable  to  be  stop- 
ped by  anv  sudden  yariation  domt^ 
wards  in  the  temperature  of  the  it* 
moaphere.  In  fermentation,  as  n 
love,  all  ovrrhot  settings  on,  tie  lure 
to  be  suddenly  brought  to  an  end. 
They  are  too  high  above  the  avoagr 
range  of  this  world'a  temperatme- 
too  Della*Cruscan,  aa  it  were,  to  h^ 
kept  up ;  and  so  the  dreg  falls  hirt 
into  the  beer,  and  there  is  an  eternii 
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IHTO  Tke  i'tmrng  Brtwtri  Mmntu:  ta 

"fretting la  the bftnrl;"-^uidllqiiar     of  elenttd  mipriie  whldi  BKjtmic 
mt  lut,— bid  bead,— DO  britkaeH^—     flaa  m  coanitDtlng  tha  wbUme : 
mud  lot!  of  Kripei.  _Ai.to  our  mtbar->        -  tt,.  m~i  d«i™hlB  ««»»(»...  «. 


Um  DWUBg  bfewer  niaj  And  tbem        CuMicuiB,   A  in.,  en  b«  pardiMed. 
cxedkni.    In  priv.1.  biewim^,  how-  ground,  «J  nid  in  (he  wppe^ 
ewTj  (thank  Heaven  t)  the  ale  !■  Re-        Coeulm  I■ldicu>^  1  oi. ,  nart  b.  bniE. 
Bcnlif  iliwiK  enongfa  to  bear  work-  m^  iiiitn. 
lug  "  ■tcoe-oewl  in  the  grle,"  with- 
out any  dangei  of  apoiUtig  in  the  bar-  _._,,. ^  „ 

id.  At  leait  ibtt  it  Mr  iccnrity,  "all  in  full  boiL 
and  dngular ;"  for  in  tbit  matter,  we,         flalt  o(  Kael,  ntber  Ion  than  {  o&,  dib 

like  Mr  Cinuinft,  arc  not  mudi  of  a  aolved,  and  added  on  icDding  tbe  portar 

"  amuity-griDder."  out. 

From  ale  we  natnnlly  get  M  porter        Colouring,  l\  pint        " 
— ^wrter,  drink    "  fit  lor  the  goda,"        Ye  Godi !  bere  it  a  receipt,  at  onoa, 

being,  in  fact  likely  to  be,  now  and  for  an  Epic  or  a  Tr^vdjr  >— Capaieiun 

then, /ouptrfmf  for  mere  mortal*.  Wilh  — Cocutut    Indicua — Liquorice — Salt 

porter  we  are  leM  imbued  than  with  of   Steel — Colouring. — Contention — 

•k  (not  but  that  fot  wme  yean  we  Rage— Myatery—LoTe— War— Blood 

have  impvled   onr  annuil  butt    i^  — andBlankVerie!  "Ahen>(qnothDr 

Barclay) ;  and  thia  we  hold  to  be  one  Jobnaon)  muat  drink  brandy."  "  An 

of  the  great  miirortunea  of  om-  life,  epic  poet  (qnoth  Chritlopbcr  North) 

We  were  early  nurtured  in  lore  and  muit  drink  porter."  Divine  beverage! 

a&elion  for  "  good  ale"  by  oor  great-  alai !  that  in  the  dayi  of  onr  ^routh, 

mint,  with  whom  we  wei»  a  young  and  of  our  fire,  we  were  neaocnt  of 

and  frequent  riiiUnt    Excellent  old  thee ! 

aunt,  Patty  I   She  wa*  ■  Yorkihiro-        Ai  if  "  aeared  with  the  aonnd  bim- 

woman,  and  coutin  (three  tiinei  re-  lelf  lud  made,"  ourHonlbn'  proceeda 

mored)  to  Mr  Wilb«rfaroe  (the  fa-  with  a  nalTCi^  wexquiaite,  aaalmoat, 

ther).    She,  too,  hated  ram  as  the  de-  in  ipite  of  the  hipth  aaaodationa  wMt 

fit's  own  brewage,  but  then  abe  loved  whiahweareBlled,loproTokeaHnile: 
aoaud  ale  in  the  aame  ratio.     Thua  it         **  Althoi^b  I  pndeti  myielf,  generally 

happened,  ■■  we  derived  oar  faith  in  ipcaking^  an  idroote  Tor  malt  and  Inpa 

mall  liquor  from  her,  that  we  pene-  only.  ^  ■"• "»'  •ufficiently  prejudiced  to 

trated  not  the  myateriet  of  porter  un-  wnderan  iveiy  oitwr  article  Itecauw  It 

til  our  elder  days.     Our  hercay  waa  ^^»  '"^•''  ^^  intenliciioo  ot  tl"  E«ci*a 

flrat    effectually   abaken  by    Charlea  ^*"^  "">f^  »  far  aa  ibex  ■«  prqudU 

Lamb,    who,    in  bit  admirable  way,  «"'.  •"  ''"   5"""".  cowtit««"»».     *»« 

proved  to  oa  that,  in  a  hot  forenoon,  a  ■?""«•  "*«*««.  I"*?  Tf"  «  bat  of  ar- 

draught  of  Meux  or  BarcUy  ia  beyond  '"='7  "  K«»e/^  >«.  "'  b«hovM  me  to 

allodial  rcatorative.,   and   ,ft«   .  rrmmd  you  o(  the  ereat  n.k  you  run  in 

Wing  per^^na.ion  (.bcuge.  were  ■„»  .^^^r^    ^o  ^ZS 

dl  fulTi  from  Colmd^e  .  lodging,  at  ^  „^,  ^^  ,j,^  inpedienttre-cept  the 

Highgale  to  1  own,  gave  ui  a  fipecimen  ,.  Co^um,  i„dicu,,"  which,  if^en  in 

of  the  inspinnR  powen  of  porter  in  .  ,^  ,,       j„„^  ,(„  aecrian  wvere  paina 

nenpiratioT),  which  wk  bUH  remem-  ^  ,t,^  head,  vertim,  and  diUreniog  ikk. 

her  to  the  day  of  our  death.     Had  we  ntn.     Hence,  eveiy  honeit  arid  human 

needed  further   corroborative    proof,  Ban  will  um  tlie  ntmoit  ciutkm  tn  Uia 

(wbichwedidnot,however,)weahould  uieafiC;  not  forgetiing,  that,  (bouldbaao 

havefounditfufinfum'i!^  inthepa-  prepare  hi >  porter,  that  Uic  infuaJM  of 

gea  of  our  Monitor.     Porter  ii  gene-  Coeu1u«Ind»eu*conUinedinapint  ihonld 

raOy  nnderatood  to  be  brewed  from  oecaalon  any  iegm  of  mebriety,  the  in. 

tbebrowner  kinda  of  mall,  with  a  au-  divtdoal  who  liu  bf  hii  Me,  and  dilnka 

ibundant  addition  of  bitter ;  and  a  gallun,  may  pay  the  forfeit  nf  hii  cxia- 

porter — "  for  babea  and  luck-  tence." 
imp.      But  for  the  MjrnfiaZtof  the        Uiaplaccd  bnmamty  all,  and  mi' 

true  vene-inapiring  porter,  we  muat  worthy  even  of  Dick  Uartin !    Why, 

have  recourve  to  oar  Monitor ;   and,  granting  that  porter  may  kill  its  ■»• 

though  well  beat  into  the  atJ  admi-  noal  icore  of  Coekneyi,  (if  tbtre  be  a 

e  him  with  that  feeling  acne  of  Coekneyi,  each  of  whom  can 


El 


re  quote  I 
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<*  drink  his  galkm,"  whidi  we  doubt,) 
grmnting  this,  my  we,  what  area  aoore 
of  Codkneya  in  the  balance?  Mere 
*'  dust/'  "  flocd — naud  —  nihili  — 
pili."  If  men  will  drink  what  is  too 
strong  for  their  constitutions,  they 
have  themselves  to  blame.  A  gla^  of 
wine  may  poison  an  infant,  but  it  ia 
dcair  that  tne  pftti  who  drinka  porter 
must  be  immoriat  enough  to  resist 
aaua-fortis,  if  necessary ;  and  that  is 
aU  with  which  the  world  has  anything 
to  do. 

Of  porter,  we  may  truly  sav,  that  it 
could  not,  by  possibility,  produce  that 
whimpering,  whinging,  crying  style  of 
poetry  which  Keats  has  well  called, 

"  The  shrill  liquidity  of  dewy  piping;** 

and  that  is  no  small  praise. 

ODoherty,  we  recollect,  offered  to 
bet  Dr  Parr  three  to  two,  that  twice 
out  of  three  times  he  would  tell  by  the 
style  over  what  genus  of  potation  any 
given  compositions  were  written ;  and 
we  should  have  backed  him.  He  used 
to  assert,  that  anybody  with  half  an 
eye  might  see  that  Manfred,  Chrlsta- 
bel,  Kubla  Khan,  and  Darknesa,  were 
written  over  brandy  and  water,  with  a 
grain  of  opium  now  and  then,  byway 
of  episode — Childe  Harold  over  thirty 
Tears'  old  Madeira — The  Corsair  over 
Dlue  ruin — Lallah  llookh  over  cream- 
ing Champagne-^Remorae,  andTha- 
laba,  over  bottled  porter — The  Loves 
/  of  the  Angels  over  warm  ale  and  bran- 
dy— ^The  Pleasures  of  Hope  over  se- 
cond-growth daret^-Don  Juan  over 
rumjpunch,  with  a  calf-foot  jelly  in 
it— llie  Age  of  Bronie,  and  English 
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Balds  and  Scotch  Reriewera, 
blade  atrap— The  White  Doe  of  R^ 
atone  over  gooseberry  wine— The  Bo* 
rough  over  a  pot  of  purl — ^The  Lay  d 
the  Last  Minstrel  over  whisky  loddy 
— The  Rejected  Addresses  over  good 
mum— Advice  to  Julia  over  d^rry 
bounce— llie  Vision  of  Judgment 
over  a  cup  of  hot  eaudh;— ^nd  Black- 
wood's Magazine  (fxusim)  over  gin- 
twist,  elegantlv  laced  with  capillatre! 
— proving,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  Pm 
litical  Eoonomiata,  that  the  great  in- 
crease of  poetry  in  this  age  has  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  that  of  the  wine, 
beer,  and  spirit  duties ;  and  that,iriiat- 
ever  may  be  aaid  in  praiae  of  dist 
<'  amall-beerleas  time,"  ydept  tke 
golden  age,  ptior  to  the  oisooveffTcf 
fermentation,  it  could  not,  possiuv, 
know  anything  of  good  poetry,  and, 
consequently,  of  anything  else  worth 
knowing ! 

But  we  must  get  done  (our  boctk 
is  just  out)  with  the  Brewer's  Moni- 
tor. To  say  the  brewer  requireth  not 
some  grains  of  allowance,  would  be  "  lo 
say  duit  which  ia  not."  To  sajr  hit 
article  is  destitute  of  head,  or  devoid 
of  spirit,  would  be  equally  to  the  let- 
ward  of  truth.  Had  it  contained  kai 
of  the  mysteries  of  adence,  it  wonid, 
peradventure,  have  been  clwer  to  the 
common  profeaaionaL  Had  it  been 
more  elementary  and  minute,  the  ni- 
vate  brewer  would  haply  have  relitlud 
it  better.  It  ia  not,  however,  stuff  to 
be  despised,  any  more  than  this  before 
us — "  See-saw' »-"  Your  health,  cour-i 
teoua  Readera,  and  good  afteinooo.' 


•  • 


"  rUOOII,  FUGGIS." 


PeeUe^  4th  May  1827. 
Respictbd  Sir, 
OasEaviNo  that,  as  a  true  lover  of 
your  country,  you  open  the  pages  of 
Blackwood's  Magaxine,  not  only  to 
born  and  bred  authors,  but  to  dtiaens 
bent  on  the  wrlfare  of  sodety ;  the 
improvement  of  the  human  race,  and 
what  not,  being,  I  should  suppose, 
your  chief  aim,  1  make  bold,  at  the 
inatigntion  of  my  wife,  to  take  up  my 
pen,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  down, 
in  black  and  white,  a  remarkably  cu- 
rious thing,  which  happened  to  my- 
self.   I  am  the  more  anxious  to  send 


Tou  this,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
bdng  very  droll,  and  what  not;  bnt 
because,  ukc  ^sop'a  Fablea,  it  been 
a  good  moral  at  the  end  of  it— nd 
that  it  does. 

Many  a  time  have  I  thought  of  the 
business  alluded  to,  whidi  happened  is 
take  place  in  our  fore  diop,  one  boanf 
summer  forenoon,  when  I  was  sellii^ 
a  coallier  wife,  from  Sir  James  Nsys- 
mith  of  Poaso's  Upper  HiU,  a  ysidof 
serge  at  our  counter  aide.  At  the  tnss 
she  came  in,  I  oboerved  at  her  ft  s 
bonny  wee  doggie,  with  a  bushy  bbck 
tail,  of  the  dandng  bracd,  and  wkt 


MM,— 4litt  eooU  rit  M  Ito  kind  kn  l«]rtnB  down  tha  t«-keUb,  ud  bold- 

Uka  B  niiilTrd,  cut  bfcad  Amb  iu  IngapbothtwhsnltiiiutatiiihtiKnt 

now.  and  pin  ■  tlunuand  aOus  dmM  "  A;,  idt  gnodDcai,  what's  oame  o' 

dlToting  tricka— and  that  it  could,  the  bnite'a  tail  i  L0T7  ding  I  Jut  Me. 

Well,  aa  I  mu  aayiiw,  I  nw  the  wo-  it'a  dean  pane  I  Loah  keep  me,  tbaf  a 

man  had  a  pride  in  the  bit  creotur^—  awfti'  I  Dit  je  keep  rottcii-fa'a  abooC 

it  wai  jnat  a  carioaitT  like,  and  had  ;oar  premiKi,  Maiiter  Thanuon  t  tHe 

belonged  to  a  ndgbhoai'a  mm,  that  a  bonny  budneu  aa  ever  happened  In 

Tolnnieend  out  of  the  fienrickahire  the  daja  of  ana's  lifetinw  I" 
Hilida,   (the  fiinea,   aa  tbrj   were        Aa  an  inmmongv,  aa  a  man,  aa  a 

called,)    into   a    ngimeiit  that  wu  Chiiattan,  aa  a  burgca  of  Peeblea,  mjr 

draughted  away  abroad  to  Egjpt,  or  corrupdon   waa  rateed — vita  up  lilu 

die  Uaat  Indies,   I  believe  ;—«o,  it  lightning,  or  a  cat'a  back.    Suoi  do- 

Mtiui,  the  lad'i  father  and  mother  ii^,  in  an  enlightened  age,  anil  a  ci- 

thonght  more  about  it,  for  the  sake  of  TiUied  countn, — in  a  town  where  we 

him  that  waa  aff  and  awaT ;  being  to  have  three  kirks,  a  grammar^acbool, 

their  parental  hearts,  in  tua  abaenee,  a  tontine,  a  subscription  Ubrary,  and 

•  aort  of  a  liring  keepaskc    and  so  it  a  mechsnica'  institution  j    H7  heart 

waa.  bnmed  like  drv  low  within  me;  and 

After  bargaining  about  the  aerge, —  I  couU  moatly  nsTe  jumped  up  to  the 

end  what  not,  and  taking  two  or  three  oeiKng  witb  angn^-and  that  1  could; 

otbcr  things,  such  as  a  iloubl»- tinned  aeeing,  aa  plain  aa  a  piktataff,  tbouifa 

tea-kettle,— for   I  deal  in   Sheffield  the  woman  did  not— that  it  waa  the 

Mods,— a  doaen  of  plated  buttons  for  handywork  of  none  other  than  oar 

ttw  fioodman's  new  wslsteoat,  and  a  neighbour,  Reuben   Heath,  tho  but- 

Waterlooailk  napkin  fbr  her  own  Sun-  eher.  Dog  on  it,  it  was  tDobad,-4Bd 

dsT  oeA  wear ;  1  lied  up  the  soft  ar-  that  it  waa.    It  was  m  rsaeally  trana* 

tieles  with  grey  paper  and  skinie,  and  action ;  ao,  come  of  it  what  would,  I 

waa  handing  over  to  her  the  odd  baw-  could  not  find  in  mv  heart  to  acrean 

beea  of  change,  when,  Just  aa  she  waa  him.    "  I'll  *ager,  however,"  said  I 

lifting  the  kettle   fVoni   the  counter,  in  a  kind  of  offlumd  wav,  notwiahing 

aha  said,  with  a  terrible  face,  look-  exactly,  ye  obserre,  to  De  aeen  in  the 

ing  down  to  the  gronnd,  aa  if  she  bnsineta,  "that  it  will  have  been  mn- 

waa  shortsighted— "  Pity  me  I  what's  ing  away  with  beaf-ateaka,  mntton- 

diat?"  ehopa,  sheep-feet,  or  something  dae 

I  oonld  not  think  what  had  happen-  out  of  the  Dooth ;   and  some  of  hia 

ad,  so  came  round  about  the  ftr  end  prentice  laddies  will  have  come  acrosi 

of  the  counter,  with  my  snentactes  on,  the  bind-qnarters  with  the  cleaTer,  in 

to  see  what  it  waa — snu  what  not ;  a  mistake, — or  what  not." 
when,  lo  and  behold,   [  perceived  a         "  Histake  here,  or  mistake  there," 

dribblini;  of  bluid  all  along  the  clean  aaid  the  woman,  her  face  growinR  aa 

aanded  floor,  upanddown,  asif  some-  red  aa  the  sleeve  of  a  aoldio-'s  Jacket, 

body  had  be«n  walking  about  with  a  and  her   twa  een  burning  Lke   live 

cuttit finger;  but,  after  lookinganmnd  ooals,  "  od  the  butcher,  but  I'llbut- 

tia  for  a  wee,  we  aoon  found  out  the  cher  him,  the  nasty,  ugly  iU-fawred 

thief — and  that  wc  did-  vegabond  ,■  ihe  ihieflike,  cruel,  mali- 

The  bit  doggie  was  aittii^coweiinR  eioua,    ill-bearted  blac^uaidl     He 

and  shivering,  and  preadng  its  bade  wad  oStr  for  to  preanme  for  to  dare 

gainst  the  counter,  ae  we  plsinly  saw  to  lay  hands  on  an  boncat  maii'a  aoa'a 

BMt  everything  waa  not  rigat :  on  the  doug!  it  aeta  him  weel,  the  blood- 

which  the   wife  went  a  little  back,  thitBtyGetwsi,tlwdowii-loi^iB|tne'ar* 

MaA.  snapping  her  finger  and  thumb  doweel !  Ill  gie  him  sic  a  redding  up, 

bafore  its  nose,  cried  out,  "  Hiakie,  aa  he  neva  had  since  the  day  hia  miv 

poor  r«llow  j"   but  no — it  woidd  not  tber  boor  him  I"  Then,  lonting  down 

do.    She  then  trieditbyitsownnsme,  to  the  poor  bit  beaal, 

and  bade  it  rise,  saying,  "  Puggie,  likea^icni — "Ay,  I_„„, , 

Pnggie  I"  when — would  ever  mortal  aaid  in  a  doleAil  lone,  "  they've  simIb 

man  of  woman  bom  believe  it? — it*  ye  an  unco  fright ;  but  I'll  gie  tlNm 

bit  black,  boahy,  curly  tail  was  off  by  vp  ibaz  it  faft ;  I'll  show  tbcm,  in  ■ 

the  mmp— aiKf  wu  it  not— doekit  u  napk  of  hnrriea,  that  they've  cstohed 

if  it  had  beea  done  for  a  wager.  a  Tartar  ]"— and  with  that  out  went 

'■■Aj,  meptiel"  tried  the  woman,  the  woman,  paper  parcel,  (MriuMjk> 


"  Pmi€,  Pwggk." 


line, 


and  aHy  nndyiag  Uk*  a  tinkler  ftom 
Yetholm;  the  wee  wieteUe  cowering 
behind  her»  with  the  mome  wabs  stick- 
ing on  the  place  I  had  put  them  to 
itop  the  Ueeding ;  and  looking,  by  all 
the  world,  like  a  sight  I  once  saw, 
when  I  was  a  boy,  on  a  yisit  to  ray 
aunt  Chiistiana  on  the  Castle>hill  of 
Edinburgh,  to  wit,  a  thief  going  down 
Leith  Walk,  on  his  road  to  be  ship- 
ped for  transportation  to  Botsny  Bay. 

Knowing  tne  nature  of  the  parties, 
—and  what  not — I  jealoused  directly, 
that  there  would  be  a  stramash  ;  so, 
not  liking  for  sundry  reanons  to  have 
my  neb  seen  in  the  business,  I  shut 
to  the  door,  and  drew  the  long  bolt ; 
while  I  hastened  ben  to  the  room, 
and  sofUy  pulling  up  a  jink  of  the 
window,  clapped  the  side  of  my  head 
to  it,  that,  unobsenrecl,  I  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  overhesring  the 
'  conversation  between  Reuben  Heath 
and  the  coalller-wife ;  which  was  like- 
ly to  become  public  property,— and 
tost  it  was. 

''  Hollo !  you  man,  do  ye  ken  ony- 
thing  about  that  ?"  cried  the  woman ; 
— ^but,  wait  a  moment,  till  I  give  a 
skiff  of  description  of  our  neignboar 
Reuben. 

By  this  time,  Mr  Heath  was  an 
oldish  man — ^he  is  gathered  to  his  fa- 
thers now — and  was  considerably  past 
his  best,  as  his  wife,  douce  honest  wo- 
man, used  to  observe.  His  dress  was 
a  little  in  the  Pagan  style,  and  ren- 
dered him  kenspeckle  to  the  eye  of  ob- 
servation,— and  that  it  did.  Instead 
'  erf  a  hat,  he  generally  wore  a  long  red 
nightcap  with  a  worsted  cherrv  on  the 
top  of  It,  through  foul  weatner  and 
ikir ;  and,  having  a  kind  of  trot  in  his 
walk,  it  dangled  Mhind  him,  like  the 
cap  of  Mr  Merryman,  the  showfblk's 
fool.  On  the  day  alluded  to,  he  was 
in  All]  killing  dfren,  having  on  an 
auld  blue  short  ooatie,  once  long,  but 
now  curtailed  in  the  tails ;  so  that  the 
pocket  flaps  and  the  haunch  buttons 
were  not  above  three  inches  from  the 
place,  where  his  wife  had  snibbed  it 
across  by ;  and,  from  long  use  in  his 
bloodthirsty  occupation,  nis  sleeves 
flashed  in  the  day-light  as  if  they  had 
been  double  japanned.  Tied  round 
his  beer-harref-hke  waist  was  a  striped 
apron;  and  at  his  left  side  hung  a 
bloody  gaping  leather  pouch,  as  if  he 
had  been  an  Israelite,  returning  from 
the  slaughter  of  the  Philistines—fllled 
with  aima  and  kmvta,  ami  wW.  nn\> 


that  had  done  ample  czeeutioii  in  thdi 
day^— and  that  tner  had.  111  waiiaM 
them.  Up  his  thlgha  were  roDed  kn 
coarse  rig-and-fnr  atoddnga,  sa  if  it 
were  to  gird  him  for  the  battle,  nd 
his  feet  were  slipped  into  a  psir  if 
bauchles— that  ia;  tne  under  part  of  sU 
boots  cot  ftom  the  legs.  As  to  Ui 
face,  lo  and  behold  the  moon  shinisg 
in  the  nor- west !  yea,  the  aun  blsiiig 
in  all  his  glory,  had  not  a  moR  crish 
son  aspect  than  Reuben.  Likediep^ 
eyed  Chinese  folk  on  tea-cups,  hi 
peepers  were  diminative  and  twiak* 
ling ;  but  his  nose  made  np  fcr  thai, 
— 4md  that  it  did, — ^being  ample  in 
all  its  dimenaiona,  broad  and  loig; 
and,  as  to  colour,  liker  a  reiftrt  dm 
onything  else  in  nature.  In  short,  k 
was  as  bonny  a  Hgnre,  as  ever  bmd 
of  woman  born  cla|yped  eye  on,— ad 
that  he  was ;  and  waa  cleaving  aai^ 
at  a  side  of  black-flaced  mutton,  vka 
the  woman,  as  I  amid  befbie,  cried 
out,  ''  Hollo !  you  man,  do  ye  ka 
onything  abotut  that?"  pointhigtatke 
dumb  animal,  that  crawled  andaooi^ 
ed  behind  her. 

''  Aweel,  what  o't?"  said  Hesth, 
still  hacking  and  cleaving  away  at  the 
meat. 

<'  What  o't !  i'  fidth,  hiUy,  dHt*!  i 
gude  ane,"  answered  the  wifeu  **  Bst 
yell  no  get  aff  that  way,  catch  ae. 
m^  man.  My  name's  no  Jenny  Ms- 
thieson,  an  I  hae  na  ye  ukn  jm 
betters.  I'll  learn  ye  what  aoonunca« 
are." 

"  Aff  wi'  ye,  gin  you're  wise,"q«D' 
Heath,  still  cleaving  away,-— <<  or  lH 
maybe  bring  ye  in  for  the  ahec^ 
head  it  waa  trying  to  mak  ^  wi'  n 
its  teeth.    Do  ye  understand  that?" 

This  was  too  much  for  the  sab- 
terranean  daughter  of  Eve ;  it  was  Eb 
putting  a  red-hot  poker  amang  lh 
coals  of  her  own  pit.  "  Oh  ye  iBCt^ 
nate  cannibal,"  ane  bawled  out,  dst- 
bling  her  nieve,  and  •i^t^ing  it  io 
Reuben's  face ;  '<  If  ye  have  a  o» 
aeience  at  a',  think  black-bnnflV 
shame  o'  yersell !  Jnat  look,  ve  hMf 
Mlvage;  just  tak  a  look  tnen,  nj 
bonny  man,  o'  your  handy^wark  bdv; 
Isn't  that  very  pretty  ?" 

"  Aff  wi'  ye,"  continued  Csn^ 
cowl,  still  cleaving  away  vri'  tbec^ 
ping-axe,  and  mutterins  a  voO^  d 
curses  through  the  knue,  iriiia^ 
held  between  hia  teedi — ^*  Aff  vi'  w* 
and  keep  a  calm  aoogh." 

"  The  dog's  no  mine,  or  I  «i^ 


MB7.3  "  PMggic,  Prnggf"  WT 

hM  cued  n  muckle.  Sieeui  t,  like  lighininK,  and  famited  her  betwaM 
bcMill  r  fiith  I  think  ilume  tha  •boidden  like  ■  cUp  of  thandn ; 
touk  it  hune  agiinM— Af,  mu,     while  the  od;tf,Hhewu  n 


■  lepcuuig 
'■  mm  h£ 


Tc're  «  preU;  fellow  I  Ye'Te  ran  fut  the  n^,  ilipped  lidewaye  tnm 

when  the  ikmci  were  deiding ;— re'ic  fingen,  while  he  wu  flinging  it  it._ 

Abmn*  nmn  tobaek  offapniTdninb  all  hii  force,   played  drive  dlreetl* 

Bnimari  tail !  I  If  ithadbeenaChria-  through   the   window  when  I   mm 

-  tian,likeT(ninelI,  it  wad  haie  matter-  atioding,  and  gare  me  aoch  a  jerii  on 

ed  IcH — bnt  a  puir  bit  dumb,  hum-  the  aiJe  of  the  head  that  it  could  ba 

Icai  animal !"  compared  to  notbii^  e1«e  but  the  tn- 

"  Affwi*  ye  there,  and  naneo'Tonr  mortal  Shaltspeare'a  line*, 
chatter,"  thundered  Reuben,  itopplng 

in  hia  cleaving,  and  turning  the  mie  of  "  Tie  great  globe  Itaelf^ 

hiaml  face  round  to  theworoan.  "  Flee  Tea,  all  that  it  iahabit,  aball  diooln  ("•-• 
•-^raniih — and  be  cuneil  to  je, — baith 

yoD  and  your  doug  thegitber.    It  ■  and  I  lay  apeechleaa  on  the  floor,  fbr 

weel  for't,  luckie,  it  waana  iti  brad  in~  goodnem  know*  the  length  of  time^— 

atead  of  iti  tail.    Ye  bad  better  ateik  and  that  I  did :  m,  even  when  I  cane 

yonr  gab — cut  your  itick — and  pack  to  my  recollection,  it  waa  partlr  to  a 

sff,  gin  ye  be  wiac."  aenae  of  torment,  for  mj  wife,  noncat 

"   Think  ihame — think   ibani»—  woman,  oomins  into  the  room,  and 

think  black-burning  ihame  o'  ycnell,  not  knowing  the  canae  of  my  ong- 

ye  bom  and  bred  rufiian !"  roared  ont  throw,  attributed  it  all  to  a  fit  of  the 

ihf  wife,  at  the  top-*tory  of  her  voice  apoplesr,  and  what  not ;   and  had 

— ahaking  her  doubled  nieve  belore  blislerea  all  my  noae,  with  her  Hun- 

him — Btainping  her  hceU  on  the  canae-  day  Bcent  bottle  of  aromatic  vinegar. 

wajr— then,  drawing  heraelf  up,  and  For  aome  weeka  afier,  there  waa  a 

holding  her  baniii  on  her  baunchea :  buuiining  in  my  eara,  aa  if  all  the 

— "Juatlook,  I  lell  ye,  you  unhanged  bee-ikepaon  the  bank*  of  the  Tweed 

blacksuani,  at  your  precioiu  handy-  were  pent  up  within  my  head;  and, 

warkl  Just  look — what  think  ye  o'  thont;D  Heain  payed  fbr  the  four  pane* 

that,   now  ?   Tak  anilher  look  now,  he   had  bndten,   like  a  genlloaan, 

ewer  that  fieflike  fierv  noae  o'  youn,  he  drove  into  me,  I  can  aiaare  him, 

'  ye  rtgardleaa  pagan !  in  a  moat  forcible  and  itriking  miD- 

Fleih  and  blood  ooutd  atand  this  ncr— and  that  he  did— the  truth  of 

no  longer — that  it  could  not ;  and  I  the  old  proverb — wbidi  ia  the  monl 

aaw  Iteuben'a  anger  bailing  up  within  of  thia  communication, — that  "  h»> 

him,  as  in  a  red-hot  flery  furnace.  tenera  seldom  hear  anything  to  their 

"  Wait  a  wee,  my  woman,"  mm-  own  advantage." 
tered  Heath    to    himiclf,   aa,   awear-         Hoping  that,  for  the  benefit  of  tho 

ing  between  hit  teeth,  he  hurried  into  rising  generation,  you  vrillaeethepm- 

the  killing- booth.      Furioua  aa   the  priety  of  printing  thia  article,  and 

woman   however  waa,   abe   had  ^et  what  not, — believe    me   to  ranain, 

enough  of  common  aenae  remainmg  greatly   renwcted  Sir,  your  regular 

within  her  to  dread  tkaith;  ao,  ap-  reader,  and  moat   obedient  humble 

prebending  the  bunting  atorm,  abe  acrvant, 

nad  Just  taken  to  her  heela— «nd  that  JoairH  TiiONaaii. 

ahe  had ;  when  out  he  came,  rampa- 
ging after  her  Uke  a  Greenland  bear,         7b  CHiiiTorKEB  NoaTH,  Stf. 
with  a  lari^  liver  in  each  hand  ; — the  BucltamiaM  Lodge, 

one  of  which,  after  deacribing  a  drde  Near  Etliahia-t^ 

nnind  hia  head,  flaahed  afttf  her. like  Nortk  Brimn, 
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Thb  golden  days  of  the  anny  sre 
gone ;  the  sword  rusts  in  its  scabbard, 
and  literature  and  half  pay  are  now 
the  order  of  the  day.  The  success  at- 
tendant on  this  change  of  profession 
has  not  generally  bran  very  great ; 
yet  there  are  striking  and  splendid  ex- 
ceptions. Some  of  our  most  valuable 
and  popular  contributors  arc  retired 
officers,  and  we  ourselves  lost  a  leg  at 
Waterloo.  Many  of  our  old  com- 
panions in  arms  nave  exchanged  their 
cocked  hat  for  a  shovel  one,  and  be- 
come worthy  members  of  the  church 
militant.  One  whom  we  remember 
lome  years  ago  a  lieutenant  of  grena- 
diers, and  with  whom  we  once  sat  on 
a  Drum-head  Court  Martial,  has  suc- 
ceeded to  a  Prebend's  stall,  and  is  a 
Doctor  of  Divinity.  We  heard  him 
preach  last  Sunday  ;  there  was  some- 
tiling  military  in  tne  air  and  step  with 
whidi  he  ascended  the  pulpit,  and  he 
read  his  sermon  in  the  tone  of  one  ad- 
dressing a  battalion  on  a  field  day.  His 
exhortations  smacked  of  the  oraerly- 
book,  and  had  something  in  ihem  of 
command,  and  we  almost  expected 
him  to  onler  the  congregation  to  ad- 
vance by  echelon,  or  countermaifch  to 
the  rear. 

Our  business,  however,  is  not  now 
with  the  preaching  of  these  gentlemen, 
-but  their  ixwks,  and  we  would  be  by  no 
means  understood  as  wishing  to  damp 
^c  ardour  of  these  literary  recruits, 
when  we  say  tliese  generafiy  are  not 
▼ery  good.  We  do  not  find  fault  with 
them  because  they  are  deficient  in  the 
graces  of  writing,  and  express  them- 
selves in  a  style  somewhat  less  polished 
than  those  to  whom  such  matters  have 
been  the  object  of  more  constant  and 
engrossing  interest.  Far  from  it.  It  is 
the  very  attempt  to  attain  these  graces 
that  we  condemn—- that  ceaseless  effort 
to  be  eloquent  and  impressive  which 
runs  through  their  compositions,  and 
which  we  need  scarcely  say  lamentably 
fails.  We  had  a  right  to  expect  some 
spirit  in  their  military  narratives — that 
tndr  moving  accidents  by  flood  and 
field — their  hair-breadth  'scapes  in 
the  imminent  deadly  breach — the 
thousand  dangers,  difficulties,  and 
privations,  which 
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The  man  that  meddles  with  odd  inn, 

should  be  strikingly  yet  simpiy  mid. 
These  military  auuiors,  howeter,  will 
do  anything  but  this.  They  haie  a 
decided  aversion  to  descend  from  tkdr 
stilts — to  rub  the  cork  from  their  ey»- 
brows,  and  the  brick  dust  from  thor 
fiices^to  lay  aside  their  air  of  itiit, 
snd  tone  of  declamation —in  shoft,to 
be  easy  and  natural.  Their  wriciiig  ii 
like  Falstaff's  uvern  bill.  The  nst- 
ter  they  express  is  the  halfpennyirardi 
of  bresd,  their  tinsel  oniamat,  the 
enormous  quantity  of  sack.  This  ii 
bad  taste  ami  bad  poHcy.  There isM 
earthly  reason  why  these  gentkna 
shoula  be  so  many  Addisons,  however 
doeely  connected  they  have  been  with 
steeL  Let  them  be  easy  and  natuili 
and  let  them  be  assured  they  are  oAes 
not  eloquent,  merely  because  they  tic 
not  simple. 

One  of  them,  who  has  attained  • 
certain  popularity  among  city  ckrb 
and  boarding-school  misses,  hss  t 
silly  knack  ot*  inyerting  his  aenteBCOi 
ana  is  continually  nauseating  his  md- 
ers  by  the  obtrusion  of  donble-dii- 
tilled  sentiment,  and  mawkish  ai&cti- 
tion  of  sensibility.  He  is  always  cb« 
deavouring  to  surprise  us  by  something 
more  than  ordinaiily  elegant  and  n- 
perfine.  He  does  not  write  of  war  in 
the  hardy  spirit  of  a  soldier,  and  thiab 
it  necesssry  to  be  lachrymose  in  the 
narrative  of  his  campaigns.  He  pidei 
over  a  gun-shot  wound,  and  sbedi 
tears  oyer  a  sabre-cut,  or  a  thnut  of 
the  bayonet  in  the  breadbasket  of  aa 
Iriidi  corporal.  All  this  is  nuf^yf 
absurd.  Grant  the  corporal  dies— 
what  then  ?  Why,  Mrs  O'Fhdierty  it 
inconsolable  till  next  issue  of  gn^  sad 
before  the  expiration  of  a  week  hsi 
married  a  bombardier  of  artillery,  who 
fathers  young  Denis  O'Flaherty,  then 
nine  years  old,  and  through  his  intereH 
with  Drum-n^jor  M'Gmieudd]^,  gett 
him  admitted  as  triangle  player  in  the 
band  of  the  Connaught  Rangers. 

But  let  us  suppose  Ensign  Peteriin 
of  the  thirty-fifth,  who  lately  vobn- 
teered  from  the  mihtia  with  a  wife 
and  large  family,  to  lose  his  head  by 
a  cannon-shot.     This  is  a  stronger 


*  The  Aiilitary  Sketch-Book.  Reminiscences  of  Seventeen  Yeais  in  the  Scrrice 
Abroad  and  al  Home.  B^  an  Offioec  of  the  liinet  In  Two  Volumes.  Loodos: 
Henry  Colbum,  New  TkLiWng^oci^vraeu   \«n. 


I82T0  Tkt  Military  Sktkk  Baek.  tU» 

CMC  than  die  Other.    Mn  Peierlcin  h  HiMogit  th*  ulaln  »    See,  where  tha  Bgure 

clwuit  and  amiAble,  eloped  with  the  gHda  with  hvidku  Kqi,  in  white  nbo 

BniiRn  from  ■  bowdinR-HAool  wne  iwuiiitigllke.mirtrfmomiiig  whrnth. 

ten  je*M  wo,  and  hai  dnce  bred  like  *»",  ^"'  gUnoei  on  the  mountJn  j  now 

.  r-bhit.    Now,  no  mm  would  Stul  «"»«  ""-""  P!:^.,!"'^'"' wk""*iw 

_™  f~..)  f™.    .k-  ^  .V.  .J     1.,    ■■  1.  theixJer  fun  of  the  de»L     Who  walln 

more  food  for   the  pithMic  m  such  ^p^  ^.^  brf  of  ,i^l^„™.g,?    Who 

WBm..t»nc»  thui   Captain   Sherer.  J^  ,h,  ftishtal  nigfit  (rora  her  bvM 

He  would  d date  largely  on  the  cir-  t^^aa,  uid  thu.  letnpu  her  tefioti  P   Ii  It 

CUnuunceaot'theEniign'Kleath.  He  ^k  milwiplrit ofadq»nFdhcro,oTdM 

-n  the  act  of  blowing  hii  ghoai  of  the  laTC-loni  maid?     !■  it  light, 

t  haxe  felt  coniiderftble  or  b  it  ati  f    Ah  no !  it  1>  not  light,  it  ii 


twee,  and  muit  haxe  ft _     

■urpriie  when  bis  bead  fell  from  hia  not  air;  it  ii  not  ihcgtimt  of  thcloreJom 

ahouldere,  and  trundled  before  him  >™l'lj  itli  ""«  ihe.piritof  the  departed 

likeafbol-ball.  ThenhUeleRmnt.ten-  »»"*    No,  no,  no,  no  1— 'tU  Mn  Jenklna 

der,  and  accompliahed  widow,  and  hia  "^  *•  ^^'l? "  ' ^    ._,. 

■even  loTely  aai  unprotected  orphana !        *'  ^"^  *' "?;  *'"  iZ   "^f  ^  1^ 

What  an  Jixjnini  tor  .»,ntinient  and  S""'  1^'  "™1    ""  "^  .1",""  "^  *«*' 


What  an  ipenins  tor  oentinient  and  ?"'  1^'  "°"i/  '"  ™,,;Tr^ 

,    '^.   .."     -■""—■■;•—••■-—  Hnnrmioni.    she  wm  ciBiUed  in  rOiiiaii 

moving  ae«:ription!      !ere  »  a  glo-  „j;„u^d  i„  ^r.buiit  oalle.;  ihe  it_ 

noua  opporlmiity  of  hUiiif;  ten  pagei  „f  o^i„^  ,^  ,he  became  hia  adopted 

M  leaat  of  rtc<Jlerlumt.  But  doea  Cap*  daughter  i  ulie  read  of  Sir  Walter,  and  aha 

tain  Shtrer  ever  hint  that  Kniipi  Pe-  beeanie  hia  adopud  niece;  *he  wai  Lady 

terlcin  had  a  rtd  nose — beat  hia  wife  Slorgan'i  *  irlphJiki!  form,'  and  h«  nriee 

— and  drank  like  a  (iih  t    And  then  >a>  one  of  Tom  Hnore'a  >  Iri<h  Melo- 

the  inconaolable  and  deaerted  widow  I  diei ;'  ihe  could  delight  the  ere*  of  ihe 

Why,  1  ahould  be  jrlid  to  know,  doea  "idt  with  umbour-*ork  and  velrei-pamt. 

that  bread-bag  of  a  Commiawiry  eaU  '">«'  >*«  «»^"  "•'■h  '*■"' ^V?  "j*  ' 

BO  often  01  her  lodgings?  Haihebeen  tune  on  thcpiano:  .herould  finwhalMid- 

feeding  her  f.mily-^w.^h  extra  ration.,,  ToVC'.- -i ^^ ..?  ^"e  Id^ 

Ud    lending    prwentt    ot    bullock.  „iio„  „fT?„  d«.ing  parent,  the  envy  of 

tongues,   anil   canceena  of   >vdimirr  h;r  female  acquaintanc™,  an  gel  ie,  charal- 

trom  mere  diiinUrcBted  benevolence  t  jng  Charlotte  CUike  (now  Mr*  Jenkiia  of 

By  no  mean. ;  but  My  the  Commia-  the  4Hih)  wai  all  you  eoiild  deiiic. 
aary  haul.  otT,  ha*  she  no  chanee  with         "  Charlotte  was  bred  at  I'ortarlington 

Lieutenant  Dermody  of  the  Waggon  boaidinK-school ;  there  did  the  form  her 

Train,  who  «aa  alway.  to  obliging  as  mind — there  did  ihe  leant  that  ihc  had  ■  a 

to  carry  her  bi^age  and  her  children  ™«1  "hove  buttoni.'  and  that  loveand  alo- 

on  the  tiiarch  ?     l,et  us  Uke  things,  ry  w™  the  '  6e  oil  aid  (Ae  «d  oiT  oTm. 

however,  at  the  worst-let  us  ^uppSie  »;™='-,  ^"f":,  '^"T'*,"';™^^"!*  *" 

.u     I :  ,' ,  !„>...       .1, '_   L  eihrreal  loul — dim  not  the  halo  that  aur- 

the  L  '■«»n«'"  '«  no  better  ihaii  he  ^     ^       j,  ^eellenee,  by  the  appRMch 

ahould  be,  and  hi.  view,  are  not  ho-  „f  ,^^j,  ^„,  ^^  ,^1^;,  ^^  .•'•"d.^. 

nourable.     W  hy,  then.  Mm  Peterkin  lo,^.  ^^^\^  i,,  eien  aa  her  father  loved 

Tctuma  to  her  native  town,  aeli  up  ai  i,  mj  ^.^e  ,o  i,  ^\\  hi,  d,y». 
■  milliner  and  ilresamaker,  gets  her         »  Dublin  i»  a  martial  dtj;  the  view  of 

aUU'.I«iiibounda|iprenticeioawaldi-  the  royal  bamekiii  aroyal  ilght.    There 

maker,   Iht  second  to  a  fmhiooable  did  >)ie  Idtc  to  go  and  gae,  and  lintoi  lo 

tailor,  and  everything  goes  oil  smooth-  the  bjuid,  until  the  icaia  atolc  down  bs 

It,  till  one  fine  morning,  ihe  lind.  her  lo™'j  cheekv  She  would  then  walk  home, 

ikuahEer  Harriet  ha.  elimed  with  Co-  "^  ""V.  and  »U.-ep,  and  dnam  of  epau. 

UmeT   Berkeley,   whom    .he  instanUy  left^boih  gold  and  .direr,  of  .carict  coals, 

prosecute,  ft/  seduction,  and  podteU  "^  ["V  .""l.'"",*  '^l^J^Tn'  ^ 

*    ^*  1  ,  ,    1   V      ^1-  (until  irEirrtea-tiinL-)  were  paaaM  in  reaa- 

a   thouaand  pounda  awarded  hy  the  ■      .v.^.p^.,  „„,;!,,  and  praeti.iog  the 

Juryaadamwa.  '  r.»'  of  Braham,    •  He  ^.  ^».d /» 

V>  e  cannot  do  belter  than  lUullrate  i^a,  of  ami  .•   8hc  a  mniif  of  mvied 

OUT  idea,  on  this  subject  by  an  article  charmi.'     '  YouHg  Henry  wai  ai  brave  a 

from  Ihe  Alilitary  Sketch-Book.      We  yovilir      ■    Hark,    vkrrc   marfbl  maHc 

knew  .Mrs  Jenkins  well.     She  is  now  lounAlHg  farJ"    These  were  her  sonpi ;  nhc 

on  half-pay  of  the  103d,  and  keep,  a  praciiied  them  In  the  morning  with  her 

gin-abop  in  the  Jlinoriea.  "■«  i"  P»P«ra,  and  aheaung  ihcm  aftei  lup- 

"  Who  tread*  upon  the  HlM  of  death  ?  P".  (whenever  she  was  at  a  '  purfy,')  with 

Who  sigh)  upon  Ihc  windi  of  the  night,  ""  inleraiing  curl*  upon   her  forehead, 

like   the  mourning  ghoit  of  the  wanJor,  ihading  her  blushci  and  the  soft  light  of 

mingling  iu  mclanclioly  toneii  with  the  her  languid  eyes.    Sho  lovi-d  the  Rotunda- 

ahricLinfihepasfingowI.thatkinely  flaps  garfeni  In  the  .umnier  evening.,  and  she 

Li*  pinion,  in  the  moonli^'hl  ?  Who  walks  nlotied  in  the  ball,  whctv  *mi.«  kwa^-oi^- 


on  the  nighli  Im  both  in  gardens  of  Ro.  ilie  braTed  tht  <ktiga«  of  die  mndi  Mi 

tandfti  and  in  ll^t  of  ball-room,  the  red-  tbs  honon  of  the  battle,  like  a  tne  ban. 

ceata,  cter  in  her  hopes,  cut  a  figun  in  her  ins :  she  kved  the  48th,  and  she  voald  gi 

eye,  and  a  deeper  in  her  heart    She  went  along  with  it,  through  thick  and  thin.  lie 

to  the  I>argle  and  tiie  Waterfall,  to  Pool  parching  sun,  the  drenching  stonn,  tk 

Avoc^*  and  Killyny  (whenerer  she  was  unmoistened  biscuit,  and  the  chill  dsmp 

ioTited,)  and  among  tlie  Summer  Sunday  bivouac,  alilce  slie  would  endure...*  Loot 

beauties  of  the  scene,  full  well  she  did  und  GUny*  cairicd  her  through  aO.  ItvM 

enact  her  part.    Her  life  was  one  bright  a  sight  worth  all  the  jewels  of  loounce  n 

dicam,  beaming  with  sun-bright  smiles  and  see    a  thought  worth  all  heaven  to  eoa- 

brighter  tears.    Her  lieart  was  tender,  and  template— the  eight  of  Mm  Chailetic  Jsb- 

her  will  was  strong.    Need  it  be  said,  that  kins,  like  a  ^  ministering  angd,'  standiai 

each  a  maid  iUl  deeply  in  love  ?    Alas  !  amidst  the  tenors  of  the  field  ! 

she  did.    The  gentle  Charlotte  loved ; —  *^The  battle  raged  ;  the  slmin  woemsof ; 

idi !  deeply  lovedi— but  wlio  she  could  not  the  regiment  covered  themselves  with  f^ 

tell !     It  was  a  form,  and  yet  it  was  not  —but  poor  Jenkins  fell !    The  rooansme 

matter,  (no  matter,  indeed,  whether  it  was  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  shone  apas 

or  not ;)  it  was  a  hero,  all  epaulettes  and  the  dead— the  fight  wns  over.     Coold  Mn 

scarlet,  white  feathers,  and  stul  whiter  pan-  Jenkins  rest  without  her  husband  ?   Oh, 

taloons,  set  out  with  sword,  and  belt,  and  no  I     Forth  she  hied  to  search  out  tlie  bo- 

iash,  and  gorget;  aberoat  all  poiuts,  whose  dy  of  her  Jenkins,  dead  as  he  was,  at  ik 

name,  nevertheless,  wa«  not  to  be  found  in  dead  hour  of  night.     She  gaied  at  the 

the  army  list :  in  short,  the  being  was  a  moon^-alie  gaied  upon  the  slain    snd  Ae 

lovdy  paradox — a  thing,  and  yet  a  nothing;  thought  upon  the  daya  of  her  tecai,  if 

she  saw  it  in  her  dreams,  as  well  as  in  her  Newiuan*s  novels  and  Portarlingtoa. 

wakelul  boun ;  it  never  left  her  side,  wa«  ^^  A  tender-hearted  ajmpaiheticiOQ],  by 

king  or  asleep ;  there  was  the  form  of  her  name  Captain  Rogers  of  the  Qienadkn, 

darling  lover,  like  Moore's  ^  Knight  of  watched  the  fair  Charlotte*s  steps,  (ftr  ihe 

Killamey,*0*Donahue  and  his  white  horse,  had  told  him  ahe  would  go  siid  letkha 

on  a  May-day  morning,  Jenkins,)  and  gently  led  her  f^om  the  lid- 

*' That  vouth  who  beneath  the  blue  lake  llei.  ^''l?^*^".^' ,..                      «        .... 

<  u«  y»   «i^  po  ncnwui  uw  win  mm^iio,  41  p^^^  JcukuiS  WSS  UOt  found  ;  bUt  dcsi, 

White  white  m  the  nili  fonie  bark  uafUrls,  no  doubt  ho  was,  for  there  were  seioil 

^      .           '                      .       ,   ,       .  i^  ihce— the  Sergeant  lilUd  him  frsm  the 

dancing  and  pranang  on  the  winds ;  there  ewth,  but  he  did  not  rrffik     life  wss  w 

he  was  hi  a  splendid  uniform,  (some  say  hmger  there;  ao  the  Sergeant  left  bin h. 

with  Jij^fadngs,  some  say  green,)  and  she  ing  on  the  field,  for  he  had  yet  to  knicfc 

woo  d  It,  and  she  wooM  it,  till  her  check  some  others  down, 

grew  pale,  and  her  eye  lost  half  itf  bright-  u  yjie  truth  struck  strong  upoo  tt 

"•^  ,.,*^^  °®*=*'  "^*  ™*^  ^  ^^  ^''^^  Charlotte's  heart ;  her  bursting  bosom  wm 

was  likened  to  her  lover  in  her  '  mind's  nved  from  rending  by  a  welUimcd  issd 

eye ;'  but  they  were  not  her  lovers.    Cap-  of  tears,  which  the  Captam  poUtely  wvpd 

tarns  ThompMm,  Jones,  and  Pentilton;  away.    'Cease,  lady,  cease  this  oxkn, 

Lieutenants  Jacobs,  Raulins.  and  Flagh-  unavailing  grief,'  sighed  the  sympathetic 

erty ;  Ensigns  Gibbs,  AluUins,  and  Mor.  Rogers ;  '  if  thou  hast  lost  a  husband,  sd! 

timer;    all  resembled  the  object  of  her  m  a  thousand  kft  ffar  thy  choice;-^ 

love ;  but  she  refused  to  acknowledge  their  though  one  Jenkina  may  be  gone,  aosdff 

identity  with  it.  Ai  length  young  Jenkms,  Jaikins  may  supply  hU  place.' 

an  Ensign  of  MQitia,  realized  tlie  aerial  u  Qh  I  to  be  thua  addressed  amidst  iVi 

ftmn  she  so  Imig  had  loved.    Yes,  he  did  nuuiUc  war !  and  by  a  Captain  too,  of  Gis- 

aetu^ly  embody  u ;  and  at  the  holy  altar,  nadiers  I— I  cannot,  wiU  not  furth«»- 

even  m  spite  of  crusty  fathcns  *»  d^w^  ^raw  the  veil  upon  her  »iik- 

•  Who  make  a  Jert  of  i  wect  aflbctk»,'  ness !     But  stay,  I  must— Imnst  leml 

the  amiable  and  adorable  Charlotte  Clarke  it — she  was  oomfbrted ;    and  not  dsdj 

became  the  gentle  Mrs  Jenkins.  nights  passed  o'er  her  widowed  bed,  lifl 

^  ^  War's  clarion  blew  !'  Napoleon  and     married  was  Charlotte  to  her  Rsgm 

Wellington  struggled  like  two  gtanu  for  —as  well  as  in  the  field  they  eomii  btmt- 

ascendency.    Ensign  Jenkins  volunteered  ried,  where  parsons  are  but  rare,  as  sU  vk 

into  the  line,  and  proceeded  to  the  fields  of  know  allow; 

Lusitania.    Could  Charlotte  suy  behind  ?  ^  In  joyous  honeymoon  the  pair  IeFsi^ 

No !  the  briny  waters  soon  bore'  her,  with  ed  to  Ltsbeo  (for  Rogets  was  detacbei  ap- 

her  husband  and  seven  other  ofiicers  (all  on  a  special  duty),  mayhap  becaiM  ihi 


members  o£  the  mess)  to  PortugaL  ■  En*  bhishhig  bride  wished  for  Rtircmat  ta 
sign  Jenkins  was  ordered  to  the  front,  a  scene  which  must  hare  ever  reminded  hff 
Could  Mrs  Jenkins  stay  b^ind  ?    No!     of  Ensign  Jenkins.  But,  be  that  as  it  snfi 


\ 


a  moBtb  had  iMroclj.  uU  in  ililttj  lUjw 
(or  Ihlrtj-one,  I  kaor  not  vbich),  wbm 
one  dark  night,  luch  m  tlut  wolf  dsli^a 
in,  •  Mtlamn  knock  wu  bwd  at  (he  outer 
Aoot  of  ike  houK  wboe  mtcd  Ro^i*  and 
tntladf.  ^Whoconm?'  Thedontiiapca- 
«A— •  Hfun  Wandiat ihcikiMhoU — It' 


ga  Jsokint  1 11  O  appalling  lighc  I 
-  A  nhoat,  a  f|ho>l  I  m;  huiband'i  sluii !' 
tha  filghicdUn  Roficn  cileii  'On,  talu 


n  ftoa  my  «uhi !' 
"  >  No,  inank  yau,  1 


ik  yau,  Ua'am,'  rtpliei  llw 
■iaitor  j  >  I  am  dd  gboat,  but  Gnugnjoh 
kliuofUw4ath!l!' 

"  No  mont  TU  wy  no  moni  and 
vbntfbn  ibould  1  ?  family  aflUn  I  lean 
Ml  find  Uicm  I  tnl  ihii  I  iDiutrelata.  Tbe 
EnalftD  *•■  not  dead,  but  ipeschloi,  when 
Ik*  Saqiant  lifu^  lam  Irom  off*  the  turf  t 
ha  had  ncdved  a  knock-dnwn  hlow,  but 
■oon  muKicd,  and  wai  taken  priunn  on 
tba  tlald.  Fiom  French  aptiiity  be  iboi 
wtipi'd  ;  but  ah  !  not  time  ciunigh  to  ta** 
hla  lady-love. 

"O  cuned  chanc£  [  that  Sogeant'i  falaa 
and  deadly  npmtihauld  thus  put  TUtuoua 

TheMiliUry  Sketch- Boob  Ut  work 
of  tome  talent  ;  that  is.  It  contBiDs  a 
few  things  positively  good — many  that 
an  Gompantively  scH-euveral  poaitive- 
ly  bad,  and  Mmie  superlatively  execia- 
U«.  Od  (he  whole,  however,  we  like  ib 
GciMrally  speaking,  it  ii  written  uatu- 
nlly  and  unaffectedly,  and  the  author 
powcitc*  much  of  that  broad,  though 
somewhat  vulgar  humour,  which  coni- 
nonly  pasaex  current  as  wit  at  the  nicai 
of  a  marching  regiment.  The  idea 
of  the  work,  as  both  the  title  and  the 
execution  rither  too  plainly  intimate, 
ia  taken  from  the  Xuval  Sketch-Book, 
to  which,  iu  frtkhnesB,  vigour,  and  ori- 
Ittnalicy,  it  is  considerably  inferior. 
We  wish,  for  the  sakt  of  bia  own  ra* 
{mtation,  the  author  had  omitted  the 
lerie^  of  uticles  entitled,  "  Nighta 
in  the  Guard-house;"  they  arc  dull, 
coame,  and  vulgar,  and  consist  of  the 
dialogues  on  various  subjects  of  ■ 
Scotch  sergeant  and  an  Irish  corporal. 
When  he  ventures  on  luch  ground  he 
shouhl  be  awure  that  it  requires  yee- 
haps  more  tact  than  he  possciaei^  to 
raise  his  subject  by  the  display  of 
strong  natural  fei.-liiig,  end  taat  the 
mere  vulgarities  of  low  life  must  not 
be  thrust  forward  too  obtrusively  in- 
to the  foreground  of  the  picture. 

We  have  been  looking  through  tbe 
volumes  for  an  article  which  may  af- 
ford our  readers  a  favourable  spcei- 
tneii  of  the  work.  We  have  at  length 
tixcil  on  the  following,  both  because 
Vo<.  XSl. 


it  U  one  of  tbe  aborKat,  and  bccama 
we  really  think  it  about  the  beM.  Ar 
atorr  ia  told  simply,  and  bean  the 
aemblance  of  truth.  If  not  true,  it  at 
least  may  be  true,  and  that  is  all  m 
care  about.  By  the  by,  why  wiU  (ha 
author  insist  on  thrusting  tune  of 
the  most  improbable  aloriea  down  onr 
throats  by  obtniaively  vouching  fi* 
their  authenticity?  This  ii  nnploMMt 
to  the  reader,  for  it  redocea  him  to  tha 
dilemma  of  either  attadiing  falwhood 
to  the  character  of  a  man  of  whom  ka 
riahea  to  think  fiiTounbly,  or  of  awal- 


something  touching  in  the  fbllowlng 
anecdote,  and  what  ia  more,  we  b») 

"  AtDMigst  soldiers — men  whose  hablta 
of  life  are  almost  In  direct  oppositlOD  to 
social  and  domcalic  enjoymenl — who  an 
itiangen  everywhere,  and  whose  professtoq 
Es  to  deilny  their  Mlow-men,  it  Is  aato- 
tiithing  what  tendemess  and  amiability  id 
diipoulion  an  (lequauly  to  be  met  wiitu 

That  which  hO  under  roy  own  obaerration 
I  will  relate ;  and  I  think  It  aSMs  vn- 
doubtcd  proof  of  the  kindest  and  most 
amiable  hean. 

"  At  ihe  biltle  af  Talaveia,  a  soldiw, 
who  had  his  wile,  and  ■  child  about  two 
years  and  a  half  old,  at  the  regiment  with 
him,  was  killed.  Uii  death  weighed  bea> 
vily  at  the  heart  of  the  wonuui,  and,  toga. 
Iher  with  ■  Kvere  cold  caugiit  in  matching 

Sroduced  a  fever  which  terminated  in  ha 
cath.  Her  infant,  thus  left  iatherlessand 
luothetless,  becarae  an  intensting  ot^jael  tt 
piiy.    The  offloers  of  the  ' 

ratcetioii, ._    ,.._._. 

woman,  how- 
tbe  eomtads  ef 
the  deceased  father  pooelved  that  ihe  n^ 
glected  the  child.  He  lepwled  this  to  tbe 
ofliod^  and  they  dctaiuined  to  ivniove  It  t 


butc 


had  cloiius  to  be  trusiid  n 
wTMHi  with  whom  the  child  alieady  siab 
IndiKd,  there  ue  but  few  women  pcmiiUcd 
to  lake  the  Geld  with  the  soldutsi  tmt 
ihcK,  in  general,  are  not  only  intcmpeiala, 
but  blunted  in  their  feeling  by  thdi  own 


that  he  would  toonei  undcttikc  tha  (are  af 


vinced  that  the  poor  infant  would  be 
lost,  if  luflertJ  to  remain  with  the  woman 
under  whoie  care  he  then  was. 
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*^  There  was  no  objection  made  to  thii ; 
flo  the  loldier  nmnedUtely  took  charge  of 
the  child.  And  well  he  acquitted  himtelf 
in  hie  respomibility :  he  regularly  waihed, 
dressed,  and  fed  the  little  fellow,  every 
morning ;  he  would  clamber  o\er  the  hilla 
and  procure  goata*  millc  for  him,  when 
even  the  offioem  could  not  obtain  that  luxu- 
ry ;  and  although  not  much  of  a  cook, 
would  boil  hiR  ration-meat  into  a  nutritive 
jelly,  an  ncientifically  as  the  best  of  them, 
fat  the  child.  In  lesji  than  two  months,  the 
little  campaigner  was  very  dififtrent  in  ap- 
pearance frmn  that  which  he  exhibited 
when  flrst  taken  in  charge  of  the  soldier ; 
and  he  became  a  rosy-facdl,  chubby,  hardy 
little  hero,  as  ever  biTOuacked  on  the  hiUa 
of  PortugaL 

*'  Month  after  month  passed  away,  du« 
ring  which  the  regiment  oftm  moved  about. 
Upon  the  march  the  soldier  always  found 
means  of  procuring  a  seat  for  the  child  up- 
on one  of  the  baggage  mules ;  and  he  now 
became  so  interesting  to  all  who  knew  him, 
that  little  difHculty  in  obtaining  transport 
for  him  was  to  he  met  with.  One  time  a 
muleteer  would  take  the  boy  before  him  on 
his  macho,  or  place  him  between  two  sacks 
or  casks,  upon  the  animates  back,  and  gib- 
ber Spanish  to  him  as  he  jogged  along ;  at 
other  times  he  would  find  a  seat  on  some 
ofiiccrB*  baggage,  or '  get  a  lift*  in  the  arras 
of  the  men ;  nobody  would  refuse  Utile 
Johnny  accommodation  whenever  he  need- 
ed it.  So  far  I  heard  from  a  soldier  of  the 
division  in  which  the  child  was  protected. 
What  follows  I  witnessied  myself 

^  After  the  battle  of  Dusaco,  which  was 
fbttght  in  the  year  following  tluit  of  Tala- 
vera,  the  *nnv  retreated  over  at  least  one 
hundred  and  nftymilesofa  country  the  most 
difficult  to  pass ;  steep  after  steep  was  climb- 
ed by  division  after  division,  until  the  whole 
arrived  within  the  lines  of  the  Torres  Ve- 
dras.  The  whole  of  this  march,  from  the 
mounuins  of  Husaco,  to  the  lines,  was 
a  scene  of  destruction  and  misery,  not  to 
the  army,  but  to  the  unhappv  population. 
Kvery  pound  of  com  was  destroyed,  the 
wine-casks  were  staved,  and  the  forage  was 
burnt ;  the  people  in  a  flock  trudging  on 
before  the  army,  to  shelter  themselves  frnm 
the  French,  into  whose  hands,  had  tbey  re- 
mained in  their  houses,  they  must  have 
fallen.  Infants  barely  able  to  walk ;  bed- 
ridden old  people ;  the  sick  and  die  dying 
—all  endeavouring  to  make  their  way  into 
Lisbon ;  for  which  purpose  all  the  asses 
and  mules  that  they  could  find  were  taken 
with  them,  and  the  poor  animals  became 
as  lame  as  their  riders  by  a  very  few  da3rs* 
marches.  It  was  a  severe  nica.Hure  of  Ix>rd 
Wellington's  thun  to  devastate  the  country 
which  he  left  behind  him,  but,  like  the 
burning  of  Moscow,  it  was  maateriy ;  for 
Massena  being  thus  deprived  of  the  means 
of  supplying  his  army,  was  soon  obliged  to 
retrace  his  steps  to  Spain,  v^nusd  in  his 
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turn  by  the  British,  and  IcAving  the  roadi 
covered  with  hU  ttanring  people  and  slaagk- 
tered  hofses. 

^*  Amidst  this  deoolatkm  I  fhst  saw  the 
liule  hero  of  whom  I  write.  I  had  bsa 
with  the  rear-guaid  of  the  division,  tai 
was  approaching  AlhandiaL,  when  I  obHr- 
ved  fbur  or  five  men  standing  on  a  lidgs, 
in  the  valley  through  wluch  we  were  pisi- 
ing.  One  of  them  tmn  towards  me,  wai 
said  that  there  was  a  man  Ijring  under  i 
tree  a  little  way  off  the  road,  beside  s  stnsn, 
and  that  he  was  dying.  A  staff-sargeos 
wa^  close  by ;  I  told  him  the  cirenmscaBor, 
and  we  immediately  proceeded  to  the  tpet 
There  we  beheld  a  soldier  lying  npos  hit 
back,  his  head  resting  against  a  bank,  ha 
cap  beside  him,  and  filM  with  water  si  if 
he  had  been  drinking  out  of  it.  Beside  tk 
man  sat  a  fine  boy,  of  about  tbice  yssn* 
old,  his  little  arms  strecdied  across  Urn. 
The  chUd  looked  wistfully  at  ua.  Wesik. 
ed  him  what  he  waa  doing  thcief  bat, 
from  fright  and  perhaps  confusion  st  ■»- 
ing  us  sJl  intent  upon  questioning  him,  he 
only  burst  into  tears.  The  surgesn  eu> 
mined  the  msn,  and  found  he  was  lifclni. 
but  still  warm.  I  asked  the  child,  if  the 
man  was  his  hthts  ?  he  said  he  was ;  hat 
to  any  further  questions  he  could  only  lifp 
an  unintelligible  answer.  The  surgcos 
thought  the  man  had  died  of  fatigue,  pre. 
bably  from  marching  while  under  gicst 
debility  or  sickness.  I  asked  the  b^,  if 
he  had  walked  with  his  father  that  dajr? 
and  he  replied,  that  he  did  not,  hot  )m 
been  carried  by  him. 

^«  At  this  moment  the  last  of  the  difwis 
was  passing  up  the  hill,  and  the  Ficach 
columns  appeared  about  half  a  mile  bthiad 
There  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  r- 
move  the  child,  and  leave  the  dead  mas  ai 
he  was.    I  directed  the  soldiers  to  do  Wi 
and  to  bring  him  along  with  them.   Ther 
accordingly  went  over  to  the  boy.  to  isk'e 
him  away  from  the  body ;  but  he  cried  est. 
while  tears  rolled  fVom  his  eyes,  ^'  Xo^  mfi! 
me  ftaif  vi*  daddy  ! — me  staff  vi*  daddy  T 
and  dung  his  little  arms  about  the  desd 
soldier  with  a  determined  grasp.  TlieBBi 
looked  at  each  other ;  we  were  all  sffecBed 
in  the  same  way  ;  I  could  see  the  tesn  in 
the  hardy  fellows*  evek     Tliey  csieiscd 
him ;  they  promised  that  his  father  slunU 
go  also ;  but  no,  the  little  afTectionaie  ocs- 
ture  could  not  be  persuaded  to  quit  his  botf. 
Force  was  necessary ;  the  men  drew  his: 
away  fkom  the  body  ;  but  the  child's  cfin 
were  heart-rending :  «>  Daddy^  dadd^,  iai- 
dy  !  dear^  dear  daddy  /*     Thus  he  alkd 
and  cried,  while  the  men,  endeavouring  v 
soothe  him,  bore  him  up  the  hill  ju«t » the 
enemy  were  entering  the  valley.  Thi^  n* 
little  Johnny,  and  the  dead  man  was  fui 
father's  kind,  gnod-heartcd  comrsde.  vlu 
perhsps  hastened  his  own  death  in  cvrr- 
ing  the  beloved  little  orphan.** 


ISSTO  Tht  MiUfary 

We  mlly  niib  the  author  of  the 
Hilitu;  Sketch- Book  would  not  write 
poetry.  More  deteatable  doKRrel  we 
never  read  than  that  with  which  he 
baa  interlanled  hia  paj^a,  and  we 
alwayi  r^rrt  to  see  a  clever  man  look 
Hke  a  blackhead.  The  fbllowinr,  we 
imagitke,  will  be  coniidered  a  auffident 
UMe  of  bi«  (^ualitien  in  this  line  : — 

Lairr,  (  Tao  vuicci.J 
Von  high  bright  Dioon 

Aran  IWttUlt  (DOH 

Shall  gast  dotiM  belwctn  itt,  o'n  the  mUt 


Sbm  many  ■  night  may  nil 
Of  Ihiijvcirfhoui:  10  me. 

Harper,  (Ban,  imc  tiolct.) 
Did'M  we  the  maid  and  her  hand  TO  'mhllt., 
Ai  ibe  kiaHcd  il  to  thee  in  the  lofl  moon. 


Coed  night,  good  might  I 


She  o 


!    and  I  htar  her 


Ohhaffiat  youth  i — lA  happieit  nuid  i 

Gooinightl  goodnighti  guadnightt  n 

Thia  is  really  inelancholy,  and  we 
truit  the  worthy  officer  will  Dot  thiu 
expoae  himeelf  for  the  future.  Out 
of  the  fifteen  niUJona  which  compose 
the  population  of  the  united  kingdom, 
there  are  at  leant  twelve  milliona  <rf 
men,  women,  and  children,  who  can 
write  bttter  poetry  than  the  author  of 
the  Sketch-Book.  Let  him  meditate 
on  thii  truth,  and  profit  by  it. 

In  one  of  the  articlea,  entitled, 
"  Men  Table  Chat,"  we  are  intr». 
duced  to  the  company  of  a  reriment 
of  Huaaara  or  Lancers,  we  reafly  for- 
get which.  To  bia  iketch  we  have 
only  one  ol^ection  to  make :  both 
Lancera  and  Husiara  are  genitemen, 
utd  diould  be  made  to  talk  aa  such. 
The  author  haa  not  done  thia.  He 
exhibiti  them  ai  a  set  of  ailly,  i^orant, 
mnd  Tulgai  blockheads.  A  mutake  of 
thia  sort  gives  an  asinine  look  to  an 
■nlbor,  becauae  it  betraya  a  want  of 
either  tact  or  knowledge. 

iWe  is  another  point  in  which  he 
fails,  though  mote  panlonably.    His 
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Seotcbmen  are  very  far  from  Kraphic 
delineatioQB,  and  kpeak  a  lort  of  jargon 
ntieily  unknown  in  any  district  nuth 
of  the  Tweed.  Hia  Irishmen — though 
on  thia  we  speak  diffldendy — are  bet> 
ter,  yet  tmr  mnn  being  striking  aped- 
mens  of  their  tribe.  On  the  whole, 
we  think  bia  narrative  powers  greater 
than  his  dramatic,  though  in  neitha 
walk  does  he  full  below  mediocrity. 

One  of  these  sketchea  ia  ilevoled  to 
the  memory  of  Morris  Quill,  a  well- 
known  military  humouriat,  wboae 
jetti  and  itoriea  used  to  fumiah  amuafr. 
ment  to  the  Peninsular  army.  Wer^ 
member  Alorris  well.  His  hnmotir, 
we  think,  lay  less  in  the  thiug  aaid, 
than  in  hia  mode  of  saying  it.  He  de- 
lighted to  bring  together  the  moat  itt- 
conffmous  ideas.  Kit  the  true  Jest  lay 
in  the  subdued  seriousness  and  imper- 
turbable gravity  of  his  counteuanee 
aa  he  did  so.  The  same  thing  atid 
by  another  would  hive  been  flat 
and  vapid.  The  article  on  Monia 
Qnill,  therefore,  ia  one  of  the  dullest 
in  the  book.  Qnill  waa  not  a  wit,  and 
the  ipecimeni  given  of  his  humoor 
are  neither  very  interesting  nor  very 
amusing.  The  author  spoils  the  story 
of  the  silver  spoons,  which  at  any  rale 
was  too  trite  and  well  known  to  laetit 
furdier  record. 

When  we  bq^n  the  review  of  this 
book  we  intended  to  speak  well  of  it ; 
yet  in  looking  back  on  what  we  have 


ta,  it  a 


e  had  I 


somewhat  too  much  into 
the  balance  of  censure.  On  the  whol^ 
the  impression  made  on  us  by  the 
author  and  his  work  is  favourable.  Of 
the  tatter  we  have  already  said  enough. 
The  former  is  evidently  a  man  of  con- 
siderable talent  and  acutenesi  of  obaer- 
ration.  He  writes  nnaffectedly  and 
like  a  gentleman,  and  shows  a  good 
deal  of  power  in  aome  of  hia  deaetip- 
tima.  We  hope,  when  he  avain  ap- 
pears before  the  public,  be  will  occupy 
nigber  gronnd,  and  we  close  our  article 
by  b^giiq;  him,  for  his  own  sake,  and 
lor  that  of  hia  readers,  on  no  account 
to  write  another  line  of  poetry. 
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rOLLOl'l  C0UE8I  OF  TIML* 


The  distinctive  character  of  Poetry, 
it  has  heeii  said  and  credited,  almost 
uniTersally,  is  to  please.     That  this 
should  have  heeu  tne  opinion  of  shal- 
low mindsy  inflated  with  critical  con- 
tempt of  the  very  Art  whose  principles 
they  presumptuoualy  pretended  to  ex- 
pound, we  do  not  wonder ;  nor  do  we 
wonder  that  theirdogmata  should  have 
swayed  the  judgments  of  ordinary  peo- 
ple, who  are  always  willing  to  adopt 
authoritative  opinions,  tending  to equa- 
liie  the  lofty  with  the  low ;  but  we 
do  wonder,  indeed,  that  an  assertion, 
so  self-evidently  false,  should  ever  have 
imposed  upon  theintdlect  and  feeling 
of  men  knowing  what  human  nature 
is,  and  that  all  the  Fine  Arts  are  but 
different  modes  and  means  by  which 
its  mysteries  are  reflected  or  illumina- 
ted.  That  they,  who  have  studied  the 
laws  of  thought  and  passion,  should 
have  suflfered  themselves  to  be  deluded 
by  an  unmeaning  word,  is  mortifying 
enough  ;  but  it  is  more  than  mortify- 
hig, — ^it  perplexes  and  confounds  to 
think  that  Poets  themselves,  and  Poets 
too  of  the  very  highest,  or  say  of  a  very 
high  order,  have  declared  the  same  de- 
grading belief  of  what  is  the  scope  and 
tendency,  the  aim  and  end  of  their  own 
Divine  Art — ^forsooth  to  ptease  !  If  it 
be  so  indeed,  then  Poetry  stands  on 
the  same  footing  with  pastry — an  Epic 
POem  is  on  a  level  with  a  Pudding,  and 
a  Tragedy  is  a  mere  Trifle. 
^  To  please !  **  Pleased  with  a  rattle, 
tickled  with  a  straw !"  Nothing  so  easy 
as  to  please.   A  pun  pleases ;  or  itdis- 
plcasesi — which,  in  principle,  isoneand 
the  same  thing; — an  epigram  pleases — 
any  one  individual  thing  in  this  world 
pleases  which  titillates  the  nerves,  the 
stomadi,  the  liver,  even  the  spleen. 
An  easy  shoe  pleases — swell  made  pair 
of  breeches  more  than  please.     It  is 
pleasant,  and  exceedingly  so,  to  loll 
upon  a  sofa  in  almost  total  vacuity  of 
thoucht — to  eat  ice-cream  on  a  hot  air- 
less asy — to  sit  in  the  Sanctum  Sanc- 
torum the  hour  after  publication,  no 
longer  under  promise  of  an  article.   It 
is  pleasing  to  be  out  of  debt — pleasing 
to  know  that  a  Director  of  the  Royal 


Bank  owes  you  a  tbousand  pounds^ 
that  according  to  the  doctrine  of  cban- 
ces,  you  are  likely  to  live  twenty 
years.  But  there  is  no  poetry  in  any  of 
these  things— or  if  there  be,  poetry  of 
the  very  lowest  kind — the  character  of 
them  all  is  essentially  prosaic,  and 
whatever  inspiration  there  may  be  in 
them,  it  seldom  leads  to  marriage  with 
immortal  verae. 

This  may  seem  to  be  treating  a 
serious  subject  somewhat  too  lightly; 
but  such  wretched  creed  deserves  no 
better  treatment.  The  absurdity  of 
such  a  dogma,  can  only  he  made  by 
harping— as  its  authora  do— upon  t 
word,  and  showing  how  paltry  a  word 
it  is,  by  pointing  out  its  almost  luii- 
versal  applicability  to  everything  litde 
in  nature  and  in  art. 

Pleasure,  then,  ia  no  more  the  Eid 
of  Poetry,  than  it  is  the  end  of  Know- 
ledge, or  of  Virtue,  or  of  Religion,  or 
of  this  World.  The  end  of  Ftetry  ii 
pleasure,  delight,  instruction,  expan- 
sion, elevation,  honour,  ^ory,  happi- 
ness here  and  hereafter,  or  it  is  notmnji^ 
Is  the  End  of  Paradise  Lost— (o 
please  ?  Is  the  End  of  Dante's  Dinne 
Comedy — to  please  ?  Is  the  end  of 
the  Psalms  of  David — to  please  }  Or 
of  the  Songs  of  Isaiah  ? 

This  poor  idea  infests  modem  cri- 
ticism— perhaps  ancient.  So  did  ideas 
equally  poor  infest  morality  and  reli- 
gion of  old  as  now.  Yet  while  ncfa 
notions  were  uttored,  they  were  not 
believed  ;  all  great  works  gave  then 
the  lie ;  they  were  belied  too  by  all  the 
enthusiastic  feelings  which  great  worLi 
inspired^like  dead  letters  they  lay  in 
the  code — and  thoua^h  polluting  bolli 
the  Common  and  toe  Statute  Ijiw. 
they  left  unharmed  the  sense  dTnstiinl 
equity  and  justice — and  men  fiflt  sad 
judged  fur  themselves,  not  by  dicir 
own  human  books,  but  by  the  Bibk 
given  them  from  above — not  by  ^ 
written,  but  by  the  unwritten  lair- 
not  from  the  responses  of  monthly  or 
quarterly  oracles,  but  from  revelatioDs 
commencing  with  childhood,  and  noi 
discontinued  even  on  to  extrenes! 
age. 


•  The  Courac  of  Time,  a  Poem  in  Ten  Books.   By  Robert  Pollok.     2  vds.  BUck- 
wood,  Edinburgh,  and  Tadell,  London.     1827. 
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ni  CuMVK  of  Time. 


Vet  it  u  probable  that  Poetry,  eveti  could  onlj  be  enjoyed  by  meditative 

true  Poetry,  huoften  been  injured  or  minds, — bymindi  not  uninstructed  in 

vidAtcH,  by  Laving  been  written  in  the  Greater  Myiteriei,  and  who  looked 

the  spirit  of  thii  creed.    It  relieved  intoPoeti^aaintoaReTctation.    Joit 

pocu  from  the  burden  of  their  duty  u  well  might  yoa  uy  that  pleuure  fi 

— from  the  retponribility  of  their  en-  the  end  Chriitiani  have  in  view  in  lis- 

dowoients — from  the  conKciencc  that  tcr.ing  to  a  noble  discourse — nay,  fear 

ia  in  genius.     It  gave  them  Carte-  not  to  declare  it — in  rettding  thdr 

blanche,  instead  of  jila^n-Charta.  It  Bible. 

made  them  partisani  of  a  cauae — the  Wc  sURpeet  that  this  doctrine  has 

cause  of  mere  human  habits  and  fan-  especially  fiom chard  on  all  Sacred  Poet- 

cies,  temporary  and  local — initead  of  ry — disinclinetl  pocta  to  devoting  their 

librralon  of  a  country — the  country  genius  to  it — and  conBtgncil,  if  not  to 

of  the  soul,  enslaved  under  the  old  oblivion,  to  ni^lect,  much,  almost  all, 

dominion  of  ignorance  or  superstition,  of  what  is  f;ri;at  in  that  magnificent 

yet  with  all  its  people  day  and  night  walk.     For  if  the  mastcra  of  toe  Holy 

jeamingfortheimmoT[Bllight.DeMse  Harp  arc  to  strike  it  but  to  please — if 

■ny  principle,  however  high,  in  opi-  their  high  inspirations  arc^  to  be  dcad- 

nion,  and  you  debase  the  practice  of  ened  and  dragged  down  by  the  pre- 

the  most  noble.     So  lias  it  been  with  valent  power  of  such  a  ~       ~         ' 


this  divine  art.  Tliey  "  who  have 
built  the  lofty  rhyme,  have  had  their 
works  ransacheil  for  mles  to  curb  and 
confine,  and  crib  in  their  snccesntn's 
within  the  pale  of  criticism— till  at 
last  noeta  who  conceived  and  executed, 
of  tneir  own  inKpirau'on,  lit  a  style 
wra-thy  of  their  immortal  prototype*, 
have  had  tlieir  works  mibjected  to  the 
tests  of  that  false  philosophy  which 
they  despised,  and  been  judged  by 
rules,  of  which  in  their  high  wisdom 
they  were  ignorant, — while,  such 


worthy  aim— they  will  either  be  con- 
tented to  awaken  a  few  touching  toun 
of  "  those  strains  that  once  did  sweet 
in  Sion  glide,"  unwilling  to  prolong 
and  ilci-pcn  them  into  the  diapsson  of 
praise — or  they  will  deposit  their  Lyre 
within  the  gluom  of  the  s 
and  leave  unawakened 


"The 


We 


that  many  objectio 


■Iccping  in   111 


I  the  same  time, 
IS  have  been  urged 


the  incomiptiblc  inteffrity  of  what  "fi"\""  ^»"«',  P™>iry— hut  they  all 

Shakupeare  calls  the   ■'   ^nl  of  the  |^.'*'=  *«"«?!*«  .n to  "'J^that  it 

world,"  in  spite  of  all  this  falsehood  '  ""  * 

and   folly,    genius  in   the   long   i 


reachiil  the  goal  for  which  it  pantetl, 
and  was  hailed  with  enthunnstic  and 
universal  acclaim. 

Xo  doubt,  the  tendency  of  this  des- 
picable doctrine,  has  been  to  degrade, 
not  onlyin  [he  estimation  of  the  wot  Id, 
but  in  the  wDiks  of  men  of  genius 
themselves,  the  Divine  Art  of  Poetry. 
Writers  and  readers  hi 


:ertainly  is — and  to  all  but  minds  of 
a  high  order,  impossible — but  therein 
lies  its  power  and  its  glory.  Next  to 
Isaiah  the  I'tophct,  stands  Milton  the 
Poet.  But  as  there  are  the  lesser  in- 
spired prophets,  so  are  there  the  lesser 
poets, — they  too,  in  another  sense,  in- 
spired, and  the  efI\iirion»  of  their 
spirits  likewise,  humanly  speaking, 
divine.     How  many  sublime  hymns 


read  according  to  a  low  sundard.     If  {""e  been  breathed  by  gcniuseleyated 

pleasure  was  produced,  the  primal  end  7  T*'?.      "fx-'^tt's  """"kf,  8"<1  ^>n 

Of  the  art  was  attained— if  pleasure  "'  '""  """  'P°*  '*"'  ""^"  "^  ^"^^  - 

.      ^      -    .  With  what  holy  and  devout  affection 


it  [iroduced,  then  the  poet  had 
missed  his  aim,  and  liis  work  was 
thrown  aside  as  a  failure.  Such  con- 
demnation would  have  been  just,  had 
his  work  not  stirred  and  elevated  the 
spirits.  But  it  was  unjust  in  all  cases, 
where  the  satisfaction  wicli  which  the 
spirit  perused,  was  of  a  kind  by  f;ir 
too  high  to  be  rightly  colled  "  plea- 
sure," where  it  arose  from 
"  The  (ircM'nre  that  disturbs  uawilbiltc  joy 
Ofulevatcd  ilinughts." 

Such  satisfaction  as  this  in   Poetry, 


they  treasured  in  pious  souls,  and 
recurred  to  in  the  storehouse  of  me- 
mory, when  men  have  been  poverty- 
stricken  within  their  very  being  by  this 
world's  afflictions — have  had  their  af- 
fections and  p:issH)ns  distracted  or  torn 
up  by  the  very  rrots^iind  then  felt 
that  the  wildemesb  could  he  made  to 
blossom  like  the  rose  under  the  dews 
of  Hermon ! 


i>  gem 


!  ob  r  how  dirinilj  sweat 


The  Omr^  qf  Time. 
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The  toDcs  of  earthly  htfp»  whoie  chords 

are  touch'd 
By  the  >oft  hand  of  piety,  and  hang 
Upon  religion*!  ihrine,  there  ribrating 
Willi  M'emn  music  in  the  ear  of  God. 
And  must  the  bard  from  sacred  themes 

refrain  ? 
Sweet  were  the  hymns  in  patriardial  days, 
That,  kneeling  in  the  silence  of  his  tent. 
Or  on  some  moonlight  hill,  the  shepherd 

pour*d 
.Unto  his  Heavenly  Father!  Strains  sur- 
vive 
Erst  chanted  to  the  Lyre  of  Israel, 
More  touching  fiir  than  poet  ever  breath- 
ed 
Amid  the  Grecian  Isles,  or  later  times 
Have  heard  in  Albion,  Land  of  every 

Lay. 
Why  therefore  are  ye  silent,  ye  who 

know 
Hie  trance  of  adoration,  and  behold 
Upon  your  bended  knees  the  Throne  of 

Heaven, 
And  Him  who  sits  thereon  ?    Believe  it 

not,/^ 
That  poetry  in  former  days  the  nurscy 
Yea,  parent  oft  of  blissful  piety. 
Should  silent  keep  from  service  of  her 

God, 
Nor  with  her  summons,  loud,  but  silver- 

tongued, 
Startle  the  guilty  dreamer  flrom  his  sleep, 
Bidding  him  gaze  with  rapture  or  with 

dread 
On  regions  where  the  sky  for  ever  lies 
Bright  as  the  sun  himself,  and  trembling 

stiU 
With  ravishing  music,  or  where  darkness 

broods 
0*er  ghastly  shapes^  and  sounds  not  to  be 
borne. 
It  is,  then,  with  delight^  and  not 
without  a  feeling  of  self-dignity,  that, 
from  time  to  time,  we  leave  the  giddy 
fervour  and  loose  rhymes  of  more 
modem  poetry,  to  reposeon  the  firm  yet 
imnassioned  majesty  of  such  writers  as 
Muton ;  but  we  rather  think  that  thia 
reverence,  a  little  prescriptive,  is  more 
apt  to  make  us  unjust  to  the  claims  of 
a  present  competitor,  than  forward  to 
hul  any  who  aspires  to  compass  the 
same  walk.  Is  it  from  this  alone  that 
we  are  slow  to  predict  for  the  author 
before  us,  a  fellow-memory  with 
the  time-honoured  shades  of  Dante 
and  Milton?  Independent  of  com- 
parative award,  this  poem,  "  The 
Course  of  Time,"  is  certainly  of  deep 
and  haUowcd  impress,  full  of  noble 
thoughts  and  graphic  conceptions — 
the  production  of  a  mind  alive  to  the 
grett  relttioni  of  being,  and  the  sub- 
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lime  simplicity  of  our  religion ;  not 
without  distinct  poetry,  but  more  cha- 
racterised by  a  strong  and  searching 
intellect.     In  its  simple  beauties,  it 
strikes  ua  as  the  work  of  a  man  who 
has  kept  himself  ahy  from  literatuie 
for  a  first  and  great  attemjpt ;  and  still 
more  so  in  its  cumbroua  faults,  which 
a  little  self-denial,  asd  a  slight  notion 
of  comparative  excellence,  best  attained 
from  early  trials  of  atrength,   would 
have  prevented.     The  enormous  fiolt 
of  this  Poem  is,    an   elaborate  re- 
dundancy in  the  making  up  of  monl 
pictures,  Tery  much  in  the  style  of 
those  in  Blair's  Grave,  to  whidipoem 
it  certainly  bears  a  generic  lesem- 
Uance.    Even  in  those  parts  of  hk 
work  where,  according  to  our  author  • 
proposed  object,  the  interest  shodd  be 
deepest,  the  haughtiness  of  the  oie 
dignity  is  fearlessly  compromised,  thtt 
his  cabinet  of  portraitures  may  hate 
enlargement  both  of  number  and  space: 
and  the  worst  part  of  his  sin  is,  that 
he  dilates  upon  the  same  subject  moR 
than  once ;  not  sparing,  that  all  nsj 
be  complete,  lines  of  inteijectioDsl  em- 
phasis, which  at  best,  in  any  work,  sxe 
but  b^Sgarly  elements — a  lue-in-deach 
sort  of  power — the  startling  thioeaof  a 
mere  galvanic  existence,  and  quite  on- 
worthy  of  a  mind  that  has  vis  enoB^ 
to  set  forth  direct  propositions. 

The  plan  of  this  poem  is  simple  and 
well  conceived. — ^I'he  whole  race  of 
man  has  been  long  gathered  unto  die 
years  of  eternity,  and  the  things  of 
time  are  seen  far  remote,  according  to 
the  author's  own  graphic  sii 


as  country  which  has  left 


The  traveller's  speedy  step^  retiring  bade 
From  mom  till  even*.'* 

when  a  being,  confirmed  in  good,  tr- 
rives  in  heaven  from  some  remote 
world.  He  is  welcomed  by  two  of  the 
heavenly  dwellers,  of  wnom  he  oi* 
quires  the  meaning  of  hell  and  iti 
woes,  which  a  stray-fiiight  in  his  psh 
sage  heavenward  (somewbst  uoae- 
countably  ascribed  to  mere  cuiioo^i 
rather  tlian  the  direct  leading  of  God) 
has  permitted  him  to  see.  Airiwd 
themselves  but  lately  at  the  criesdal 
kingdom,  they  are  unable  to  sttii^ 
his  enquiries ;  but  they  take  him  tots 
ancient  bard,  once  of  our  earth,  wboi 
according  to  the  questions  of  the  newly 
arrived,  in  reference  particularly  to  the 
Lamb  of  God  and  the  resurrection 
mom,  which  he  heard  blasphemed  in 
hell,  goes  over  the  chief  charaderiitia 


IMT.]  ru  CWnw  0^  Time.  til 
ofman'i  world,  uptothegrMtiUyirf  that  ii  to  dub  their  light  and  didr 
judgment,  which  lurki,  •ccording  to  love,  ud  their  glorioiu  Eden ;  in  the 
our  author'!  high  trgiunent,  poem  before  nt,  we  know  not  i«al  utd 
*■  Hme  gone,  the  rif  hteoui  Mveil,  tbe  moring  indiviiliulB  of  earth ;  we  are 
wicked  damn'd,  made  acquainted,  indeed,  with  the 
AndGad'ieteiDBlgoTerninentapproved."  qnilitiea  of  indiridual  miiub;  bnl 
On  fint  new,  we  are  itnick  with  UieM  are  no  better  than  the  ahrtract 
the  plan,  ai  worthy  of  the  fineat  ar<  bei&ui  of  aa  all^ory,  and  the  final 
lUiKement  of  parts;  but  it  is  looD  fite  with  which  they  are  reqiectiTeljr 
evident  that  tbe  beat  inierett  muit  lie  viaited,  atrikeau*  buCan  theTictorvoT 
in  tbeie  parti  themielTes,  leta  in  re-  GodoTernningentral.over tbewick- 
ference  to  the  making  up  of  a  unique  ed  foIiie«  of  men  and  deriU.  Our  re- 
whole,  than  to  their  individual  worth.  Terence,  agsin,  for  hia  grand  decidon. 
And  why  f  The  consummation  which  farther  tnasterB  simple  feelinf^,  and  fa 
thiipoem  records  is  indeed  orerwhelm.  a  thing  f«T  above  the  usual  sympathiaa 
ing,  and  one  in  which  we  are  awfully  of  wnrrow  or  joy.  But  allow  that  these 
interested;  but  it  standibeforeuiaia  qualities,  in  reference  to  judgment, 
great  religious  truth,  long  known ;  and  must  impress  every  man  with  (tie  ftte 
oar  prescriptive  reverence,  or  our  pr&-  of  living  beings,  (and  surely  our  own 
soiptive  oulousnesi,  makes  ui  less  at-  share  ir  the  brotherhood  of  man  ia 
tentive  to  anything  like  a  religious  de-  entitled  to  make  the  slightest  hint  of 
tail,  after  the  original  of  ttw  Bible,  the  Last  Sentence,  to  our  distinct  oon- 
Yet  whit  reader  is  not  alive,  with  the  ception,  a  uene  rife  with  responsi- 
decpestanxiely,  to  the  process  of  Eve's  bilities.)  then  there  is  a  new  difficul- 
•eduction,  as  given  by  Milton,  though  ty  in  the  way  of  our  author,  to  make 
already  the  issue  is  equally  known  to  good  the  latter  clause  of  bis  final  argua 


him  from  the  SeripturesP  The  same     ment, — the  approval,  by  human  aym- 
'    '  '  '  ■  ■    ■        ■■       •  ithies,  of  God's  eternal  ai      '      ' 

■  victoTT  be  put  as 
ly  why,  in  the  former,  it  cannot  be     sinners,  tnen,  living  ai 


principle  on  which  depends  a  deep  in-     pathies,  of  God's  etenuil  awards.    Let 
' — It  in  the  latter  caie,  explains  ctiief-     his  victoTT  be  put  as  over  individual 
len,  then,  Iivins 


easily  awakened.     There  were  posd'  world,  and  full  of  weak  and  human 

bilities  in  the  power  of  Eve,  of  escape  charities,  and  not  knoiring  onr  own 

and  defence, — tbe  strife  of  knowledge  eternal  destiny,  we  cannot  have,  and 

agains  t  knowledge,  of  innocence  againgt  God  never   meant   us  here  to  have, 

guilt;    we   attend  anxiously,  in    the  such  a  joy  in  contemplating  tbe  final 

nopeof  seeing  hei  means  of  resistance  overthrow  of  the  wicked,  as,  in  the 

exerted;  anu  there  is  a  deep  under-  counterpart  of  tbe  feeling,  sh^vindi- 

.current  in  the  soul  of  the  rnder;  an  csle  thoroughly  to  our  heart*  tbe  ae- 

anxioui  calculation — the  moat  awful  vere  justice  of  retribution.     Here  wp 

process  in  the  human  heart — to  feel  cannot  even  conceive  how  the  eternal 

from  what  alight  check  an  unspeaka-  separation  of  two  brothers,  and  the 

fale  calamity  might  have  been  prevent*  condemnation  of  the  one,  shall  not 

ed.     In  the  general  fate  of  mankind,  dash  the  full  and  celestial  Joys  of  the 

aa  given  in  Air  PoUok't  poem,  there  is  other. 

no  doubtful  conflict;  there  can  be  no  In  any  view  of  the  subject — because 

strife  of  equal  interests.     Poiaibilitiea  in  any  there  can  be  no  adequate  itrug- 

tbere  may  be  in  the  power  of  man ; —  gle,  on  the  part  of  man,  af^ainst  the 

it  may  be  his  own  foUy  that  he  escapes  executive  of  God's  mighty  kingdom— 

not  the  final  condemnation ;  but  tnis  ' 
implies  little  strife  of  action,  and  no 

power  in  roan  to  keep  up  the  stru^fle  considered  merely  in  the  l^ht  of  an 

against  the  Mntence ;  and  therefore  ordinary  composition, 

the  poem  which  connects  the  hfc  i^  The  general  apirit  of  the  above  re- 

man  with  the  retributtrai  of  thejudge-  marks  may  have  a  very  good  partieu- 

ment-day,  considered  aa  a  mere  hu-  lar  illustration.    This  want  of  a  main 

man  composition,  is  not,  to  human  interest,  may  be  accounted  for  on  the 

aympsthicB,  essentially  epic,   or  pro-  same  prindple  which,  in  a  great  niea- 

gressive  in  interest.  sure,  explains  why  Mr  PoUok  fails 

In  Paradise  I,aat,  our  souls  are  knit  to   raise  our  conceptions  of   honor 

Ui  two  living  individuals,  full  of  bean-  by  his  description  of  the  final  Hdl, 

ty  and  innocence,  and  we  wait  with  wnidi  his  words,  not  a  tittle  mi^ili^ 

jeaming  fear  for  the  sad  falling  off  quent,  led   us  to  believe  ,he  nmnM 


S4tf 

as  the  very  climax  of  hit  poeiu.  In 
the  hell  of  Milton,  the  great  interest 
lies  in  the  awakening  of  the  fallen 
Cheruhim  from  their  fiery  Ictliargy. 
Our  sympathies  are  instantly  and  di- 
rectly in  the  midst  of  thein^  remem* 
bering  with  them  their  past  glory,  and 
planning  their  outbreaking  from  their 
Duniing  prison.  The  horrors  of  their 
situation,  thouch  largely  described  by 
Milton,  are  thus  in  principle  inci- 
dental, and  are  insensibly  admitted  as 
aggregates  of  interest  by  our  already 
excited  sympathies.  We  arc  taken 
captive  at  once,  and  there  is  no  room 
for  the  nil  admimri,  which  is  cer- 
tainly against  the  poet,  whom  we  sec 
labouring  to  gird  up  his  loins  to  do 
something  great.     It  is  the  highest 

I»raise  of  the  epic  grandeur,  and  it  be- 
ongs  to  Milton  in  the  above  instance, 
when  it  can  gather  and  take  along 
with  its  unstayed  march,  a  host  of 
collateral  circumstances.  In  Dante's 
Hell,  though  the  conception  cannot 
be  so  highly  praised,  the  execution  is 
wondrous ;  and  one  unique  spirit, 
through  all  its  attributes  of  terror  and 
punishment,  is  never  done  with  knock- 
ing at  the  human  heart  of  his  reader. 
It  is  not  i)eopletl  with  abstract  beings ; 
it  is  overrun  with  human  aifections. 
We  see  men  in  the  act  of  being  pun- 
ished according  to  the  ver^  spirit  of 
their  faults ;  and  the  pathetic  yearning 
of  all  over  a  human  visitor  in  their 
descending  circles  of  wrath, — their  de- 
sire still  to  know  of  man's  doings  on 
the  green  earth,  and  to  be  remember- 
ed in  the  haunts  of  their  fonncr  kin- 
dred,— all  breathing  the  very  spirit  of 
Dante's  own  exile, — take  a  strong  hold 
upon  the  hearts  of  his  readers.  His 
stories  are  all  of  this  upper  world,  and 
our  symi)athies  go  down  again,  as  it 
were,  alive  to  the  misery  of  the  damn- 
ed, who  relate  them  in  the  ears  of  the 
poet,  with  sad  and  interjectional  refer- 
ences to  the  circumstances  that  now 
environ  their  being.  Our  sympatliy 
IB  as  strong,  and  has  the  same  play,  as 
when,  with  all  our  living  conscious- 
ness about  us,  we  conceive  of  our  si- 
tuation pent  up  in  the  corded  stiffhess 
of  death,  and  encumbered  with  the 
foul  dishonours  of  tlie  grave,  when 
'*  Even  in  our  ashes  live  their  wonted 
fires.  •* 

The  heavy  press  of  woe  upon  the 
unhappy  narrators  gives  a  fine  verisi- 
militude to  the  briefness  of  their  de- 
tails in  Dante's  y*<?^«   '^'^c  muscular 


The  Count  if  Time. 
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anatomy  of  harah  feelinn,  and  the 

auick  and  instinctive  ahaflUngs  of  tn* 
emess,  are  fixed  before  ns  like  sta- 
tuary. The  fine  touches  of  softer 
poetry  that  occur  here  and  there,  like 
difiicult  knots  of  flowers  on  wild  and 
8torm-\'isited  rocks,  draw  ns  more 
strongly  to  the  strange  work  of  thii 
mighty  master,  by  giving  relief  to  iti 
black  and  terrible  edges. 

In  the  punishment  of  ainnos,  n 
described  by  Air  Pollok  in  his  litt 
book,  their  iiell  and  woe  arc  final,  and 
far  away.  We  are  aware  of  their  being 
driven  into  eternal  perdition ;  bat  ne 
are  not  acquainted  with  tliem.  as  in- 
dividuals, beforehand :  we  see  them  not 
in  tlieir  lost  condition,  in  reference  lo 
any  conflict,8truggling,  yet  overwhelm- 
ed ;  we  hear  no  wore  of  them  ashving 
beings ;  and  therefore  our  spirits  ne- 
ver enter  into  their  place  of  torment 
— Pangs  and  wrath  are  prepared  !» 
forehand,  and  then  we  are  tddthsl 
the  wricked  arc  made  to  enter  upon 
their  sorrowful  inheritance ;  bat  thii 
moves  us  not,  like  the  agony  of  Dante'i 
Inferno,  where  we  behold  human  feel- 
ings shooting  like  trembling  ran 
through  the  thick  presence  of  a  nigiit 
of  woe.  Upon  the  whole,  we  beHere^ 
that  the  powers  of  the  poet,  not  eren 
excepting  the  great  names  we  hate 
had  occasion  to  mention  above,  are 
inadequate,  by  a  description  of  the 
most  dread  array  of  physiod  terron, 
to  fix  the  mind  to  a  full  conception, 
either  of  the  bliss  or  destruction  of  a 
single  spirit.  No  man  at  any  gives 
time  can  call  up  and  fix  before  hii 
soul  the  overwhelming  idea.  It  paasci 
sometimes  involuntarily  through  ki> 
heart,  but  its  permanent  exiM^ssion  ii 
beyond  the  control  and  colour  of  wonk> 
We  would  therefore  say,  that  Mr  Fol* 
lok  has  so  far  been  unfortunate  in  the 
choice  of  his  subject ;  and  is  not  alto- 
gether to  be  blamed,  if  he  hath  not 
approved  to  human  aympathiei,  tfar 
final  justice  of  God  ;  or,  in  the  othff 
clause  of  his  argument,  to  set  fonb  to 
our  conceptions  the  full  importance  d^ 

«*  Time  gone ; — the  righteous  lave^  the 
wicked  damn'd." 

The  merit  of  this  poem,  then,  liei 
chiefly  in  excellent  parts ;  and  on  thii 
account  it  is  entitled  to  a  more  minnir 
analysis. 

After  a  simple  and  manly  inTtxa- 
tion,  the  arrival  in  heaven  of  a  niot- 
ed  being  from  some  world  is  well  de- 
scribed.   The  horrid  emblems  which 
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he  had  wen  on  the  outer  wall  of  hell, 
and  its  dismal  interior,  are  powerfully 
conceived.  The  following  passage  is 
good: — 


Hii) 


and  vain  puniuits  of  worUUr  men  are 
severely  characteriased.  There  was 
ample  room  here  for  rich  and  pic- 
turesque grouping,  in  the  rise  of  na- 
tion after  nation  m  ''  The  Course  of 
Time/'  with  the  strange  pictures  of 
their  i<lolatries,  and  other  general  cha- 
racteristics, in  the  same  style  as  in 
Paradise  Lost  tlie  angel  gave  Adam 
to  see  from  the  ]Mount  of  Vision  the 
future  history  of  his  race.  jVIr  Pol- 
lok  has  in  a  great  measure  con  lined 
himself  to  individuals.  Some  of  his 
moral  delineations  are  admirably  given; 
but  necessary  limits  have  oblij^ed  him 
generally  to  touch  only  upon  broader 
features.  The  disadvantage  in  this  is, 
that  they  stand  not  forth  witli  a  very 
distinct  application  against  the  con- 
sciences of  his  readers :  they  are  more 
easily  put  by.  It  is,  indeed,  no  easy 
task,  to  give  thorough  effect  to  this 
sort  of  discipline.  The  fine  moral  in- 
dignation of  Cowper,  his  minute  and 
}X)inted  severity^  trimmed  with  gra- 
phic illustrations  of  the  finest  poetry, 
are  perhaps  the  most  successful  speci- 
mens of  severe  Christian  satire.  Mr 
Pollok  could  not  certainly  allow  him- 
self an  equal  minuteness,  but  he  might 
have  been  more  sparing  in  heaping 
together  general  pictures  of  vice,  and 
the  balance  of  space  would  have  ad- 
mitted him  to  give  more  graphic 
sketches,  in  instances  where  tney  are 
too  broad  and  indiscriminate  to  be  very 
useful.  The  censure  in  the  following 
instance  is  so  general,  that  in  trutli  it 
is  mere  sophistry: — 

"  A  Novel  was  a  book 
Three-volumcd,  aiid  once  read ;  and  oft 

cramm*d  full 
Of  poisonous  error,  black*ning  ev*ry  page; 
And  oftener  still  of  trifling,  second-lmnd 
Remark,  and  old,  diseased,  putrid  thought ; 
And  miserable  incident,  at  war 
With  nature,  with  itself,  and  truth  at  war; 
Yet  charming  still  the  greedy  reader  on* 
Till    done^he   tried    to    recollect   his 

thoughts. 
And  nothing  found,  but  dreaming  empti- 
ness. 
These,  like  ephemera  sprung  in  a  day, 
From  lean  and  shallow  soiled  brains  of 

sand. 
And  in  a  day  expired;  yet  while  they 
lived, 
night  of    Tremendous  ofttimes  was  the  popular 

roar; 

Stood,  casting  on  the  dark  her  gracious     And  cries  of— Live  for  ever^tnick  the 
bow."  skies." 

In  the  remaining  part  of  this  Book,         Is  this  aught  better  than  mere  dog- 
^nd  in  Books  III.  and  IV.  the  follies    matism  ?     Nay,  it  la  wotfA  ^^\^xv  \x»ft-< 
Vol.  XXI.  h  Q. 


**  So  saying,  they  liok*d  hand  in  hand, 

spread  out 
Their  golden  wings,  by  living  breezes 

fann'd, 
And  over  heaven's  broad  champaign  saifd 

serene. 
O'er  hill  and  valley,  clothed  with  verdure 

green 
That  never  fades;  and  tree,  and  herb, 

and  flower, 
That  never  fades  ;  and  many  a  river,  rich 
With  nectar,  winding  pleasantly,  they 

pass'd ; 
And  mansion  of  celestial  mould,  and 

work 
Divine.     And  oft  delicious  music,  sung 
By  saint  and  angel  bands,  that  walk'd  the 

vales. 
Or  mountain  tops,  and  harp'd  upon  their 

harps. 
Their  ear  inclined,  and  held  by  sweet 

constraint 
Their  wing ;  not  long,  for  strong  desire 

awaked 
Of  knowledge  tliat  to  holy  use  might  turn, 
Still  press'd  them  on  to  leave  what  ruther 

seem'd 
Pleasure,  due  only, when  all  duty's  done." 

There  is  not  a  great  richness  in  this 
description,  but  it  bre.ithes  a  transpa- 
rent purity  redolent  of  Heaven's  deli- 
cious air.  The  First  Book,  upon  the 
whole,  is  finished  with  true  Epic  dig- 
nity. 

The  greater  part  of  Book  II.  is  oc- 
cupied with  tliu  early  history  and 
lapse  of  man,  and  the  gracious  provi- 
dence of  Ciod  still  working  in  his  be- 
half for  instruction  and  happiness, 
which  are  wtll  and  succinctly  detail- 
ed. The  following  figure  of  Mercy, 
in  reference  to  the  revelation  of  the 
Bible,  is  very  fine  : — 

•*  This  book— ^is  holy  book,  on  cv'ry 

line 
lilark'd  with  the  seal  of  high  divinity  ; 
On  ev'ry  leaf  bedew'd  with  drops  of  love 
I)ivine,  and  with  the  eternal  heraldry 
And  signature  of  God  Almighty  stampt 
^rom  firs:  to  last— this  ray  of  sacred 

light. 
'X'bis  lamp,  from  off  the  everlasting  throne, 
Illercy  took  down,  and  in  the 

Time 
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len;  foi  if  we  can  fortif^r  ourselves  in 
despising  it,  as  may  eanly  be  done, 
"why,  then,  here  is  a  ground  for  want 
of  confidence  in  our  author,  and  less 
attention  to  others  of  his  moral  les- 
sons that  may  be  excellent  and  incon- 
trovertible. In  this  way,  excessive 
scrupulosity  comes  to  the  same  point 
as  indifference, — as  two  ships  that  sail 
on  the  round  seas,  one  east,  one  west, 
go  far  apart  at  first,  but  ere  long  meet 
again  in  an  extreme  latitude. 

Among  many  noble  passages  in  these 
three  books,  the  following  is  magnifi- 
cent: — 

**  Take  one  example,  to  our  purpose 
quite: 
A  man  of  rank,  and  of  capacious  soul, 
"Who  riches  had,  and  fame  beyond  de- 
sire, 
An  heir  of  flattery,  to  titles  bom, 
And  reputation,  and  luxurious  life ; 
Yet,  not  content  with  ancestorial  name, 
Or  to  be  known  because  bis  fatliers  were, 
He  on  this  height  hereditary  stood, 
And  gazing  higher,  purposed  in  his  heart 
To  take  another  step.  Above  him  seem'd 
Alone  the  mount  of  Song — the  lofty  seat 
Of  canonized  bards ;  and  thitherward, 
By  nature  taught,  and  inward  melody, 
In  prime  of  ybutli,  he  bent  his  eagle  eye. 
Ko  cost  was  spared.     What  books  he 

wished,  he  read ; 
What  sage  to  hear,  he  heard ;  what  scenes 

to  see. 
He  saw.     And  first,  in  rambling  school- 
boy days, 
Britannia's  mountain-walks,  and  heath- 
girt  lakes, 
And  story-tel ling- glens,  and  founts,  and 

brooks, 
And  maids,  as  dew-drops  pure  and  fair, 

his  soul 
AVith  grandeur  fllKd,  and  melody,  and 

love. 
Then  travel  came,  and  took  him  where 

he  wish'd. 
He  cities  saw,  and  courts,  and  princely 

pomp ; 
And  mused  alone  on  ancient  mountain 

brows ; 
And  mused  on  battle-fields,  where  valour 

fought 
In  other  days ;  and  mused  on  ruins  grey 
With  years ;  and  drsnk  from  old  and  fa. 

bulous  wells ; 
And  pluck*d  the  vine  tliat  first-bom  pro- 
phets pluck'd  • 
And  mused  on  famous  tombs;  and  on 

the  wave 
Of  ocean  mused ;  and  on  the  desert  waste. 
ITie  heavens  and  earth  of  every  country 

«iw: 
Where'er  tha  old  ini^mnf  ^enii  dwelt, 
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Anghl  that  ccmld  tome,  oqpn^  rtfloc 

the  soul, 
Tliither  he  went,  and  meditated  there. 


Hetouch*d  his  harp,  and  nations hesrdl, 

entranced. 
As  some  vast  river  of  nnfkiling  soarce, 
Rapid,  exhaustless,  deep,  hit  norabecs 

flaw*d. 
And  open*d  new  fountains  in  the  hanwi 

heart 
Where  fancy  halted*  weary  in  her  flight, 
In  other  men,  bis  fresh  as  morning  rose. 
And  soar*d  untrodden  heights,  and  seesi'd 

at  home. 
Where  angels  bashful  look'd.     Others, 

tho*  great. 
Beneath  their  argument  seem'd  stn^- 

gling  whiles ; 
Hcy  fhMB  above  deacending,  stoop'd  t» 

touch 
The  loftiest  thought ;  and  proudly  steep'd, 

as  tho* 
It  scarce  deserved  his  verse.     With  Na- 
ture** self 
He  seemed  an  old  acquaintance,  free  to 

jekt 
At  will  with  all  her  glorious  majestj. 
He  laid  his  hand  opon  the  **  Onss'i 

mane,** 
And   play'd    ftuniliar    with    his  botry 

locks ; 
Stood  on  the  Alps,  stood  cm  the  Apen- 

nines, 
And  with  the  thunder  talk'd,  as  friend 

to  friend ; 
And  wove  his  garland  of  the  lightning*! 

wing. 
In  sportive  twist— the  lightning's  fiery 

wing. 
Which,  as  tlie  footsteps  of  the  drradfdi 

God, 
Marching  upon  the  storm  in  vengeance 

seem'd—- 
Then  turn'd,  and  with  the  grasshopper. 

who  sung 
His  evening  song,  beneath  his  feet,  eon- 
versed. 
Suns,  moons,  and  start,  and  clouds  hii 

sisters  were ; 
llocks,  mountains,  meteors^  seas,  ini 

winds,  and  storms. 
His  brothers— younger  brothers,  whoa 

he  scaree 
As  equals  deem'd.     All  passions  of  iS 

men—- 
The  wild  and  Came— the  gentle  and  i^ 

vere; 
All  thoughts,  all   maxims,  meni  sad 

profane ; 
All  creeds ;  all  seasons.  Time,  Eternirr. 
All   that  was  hated,  and  all  that  v» 

dear; 
All  that  was  hoped,  all  that  wis  fev'^ 

byman^ 
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He  tOBt'd  abouti  m  l«nipett-withcr*d 

leaTei, 
Then,  tmiliog,  k>ok*d  upon  the  wreck 

he  made. 
With  terror  now  he  froze  the  cowoing 

blood ; 
And  now  dissolved  the  heart  in  tender- 

neu: 
Yet  would  not  tremble,  would  not  weep 

himselC 
But  back  into  his  soul  retired,  alone, 
Durk,  sullen,  proud ;  gazing  contemptu- 

ously 
On  hearts  and  passions  prostrate  at  his 

feet. 
So  Ocean  from  ^e  plains,  his  waves  had 

late 
To  desolation  swept,  retired  in  pride» 
Exulting  ill  the  glory  of  his  might. 
And  seem*d  to  mock  the  ruin  he  had 

wrought 

As  some  fierce  comet  of  tremendous 
size, 

To  which  the  stars  did  reverence,  as  it 
pass'd ; 

So  he  through  learning  and  through  fan- 
cy took 

His  flight  sublime ;  and  on  the  loftiest 
top 

Of  Fame's  dread  mountain  sat:  not  soil'd 
and  worn. 

As  if  he  from  the  earth  had  labour*d  up ; 

But  as  some  bird  of  heavenly  plumage 
fair, 

He  look*d,  which  down  from  higher  re- 
gions came, 

And  perch'd  it  there,  to  see  what  lay 
beneath.** 
Who  knows  not  the  mighty  Byron  ? 

And  who  will  not  admit  that  the  above 

verse  is  worthy  of  its  theme  ? 

**  He  from  above  descending  stoop*d  to 

touch 
The  loftiest  thought,  and  proudly  stoop*d 

as  though 
It  scarce  deserved  his  verse.** 

These^  and  the  lines  to  the* same  ef- 
fect which  close  the  ahove  extract,  are 
Tery  characteristic  of  Byron,  who,  in 
high  and  rapid  energy^  and  in  easy 
transitions,  is  perhaps  the  most  elo- 
quent of  all  poets.  Alter  dashing  forth 
bis  proud  strength^  with  the  evening 
storm  of  thunder  among  the  Alps^  and 
over  the  darkened  Jura,  such  a  man 
proceed*^ 

**  But  now  the  mom  is  up,  the  dewy 

morn. 
With  breath  all  incense,  and  with  cheek 

all  bloom, 
laughing  the  clouds  away  with  playful 

scorn. 
As  If  the  living  earth  contain'd  no  tomb.'* 


The  reruliloii  timn  the  dark  eb- 
qaence  of  hit  nlght-aoene  to  the  soft 
and  pausing  dance  of  these  lines,  is  ao 
great,  that  tne  heart  of  a  man  is  howed 
to  tears.  That  muse  is  up  again, 
and  abroad  with  the  early  sun,  untired 
and  untarnished;  she  has  shaken 
from  her  drenched  wing  the  storma 
and  the  ruffled  wildness  of  night,  and 
dances  like  a  beautiful  unstained  bird 
of  the  elements.  Moral  justice  de- 
mands the  latter  and  dark  part  of  By- 
ron's portraiture,  as  deeply  sketched 
by  our  author ;  but  we  must  pass  it 
at  this  time :  no  more  blame — no  moro 
blame :  rather  let  us  say — everlasting 
honour  be  to  his  mighty  shade,  for  ho 
has  peopled  the  hearts  of  milliouf 
with  beauty. 

Yet  we  turn  with  praise  to  the  au- 
thor of  the  *'  Course  of  Time,"  who 
seems  a  pure  and  noble-mind^  man. 
Indeed,  not  less  than  such  and  a  poet 
could  have  written  his  5th  Book,  in 
which  the  fair  and  innocent  delighta  . 
of  our  world  are  pourtrayed.  The 
Mother  and  her  Children  ;  the  Inno- 
cence of  Childhood ;  Dreams ;  Early 
Friendships;  the  Dying  Mother  and 
her  Babe,— are  among  the  finest. 
There  is  great  breadth  of  repose  in  the 
following  moonlight  scene : — 

**  It  was  an  eve  of  Autumn's  holiest 
mood; 

The  com  fields,  bathed  in  Cynthia*s  sil- 
ver light. 

Stood  ready  for  tlie  reaper's  gathering 
hand; 

And  all  the  winds  slept  soundly ;  nature 
seem*d, 

In  silent  contemplation,  to  adore 

Its  Maker :  now  and  then  tlie  aged  leaf 

Fell  from  its  fellows,  rustling  to  the 
ground ; 

And,  as  it  fell,  bade  man  think  on  his  end. 

On  vale  and  lake,  on  wood  and  mountain 
high. 

With  pensive  wing  outspread,  sat  hea- 
venly thought. 

Conversing  with  itself.*' 

Why  did  the  author  add  the  succeed* 
ing  as  part  of  the  same  scene  } 

«  Vesper  look*d  forth 
From  out  her  western  hermitage,  and 

smiled; 
And  up  the  east  ondouded  rode  the 

moon 
With  all  her  stars,  gazing  on  earth  in- 

tense, 
As  if  she  saw  some  wonder  walking 

there.  •• 
Now  this  sacrifices  utterly  the  fine 
contigaitiea  of  \.\mt  %xw\  ^"*r&\  'w^ 
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confiuet  the  fint  unique  picture  by 
adding  another,  which,  if  Mr  PoUok 
had  CTen  intended  continuity,  at  he 
evidently  doea  not,  ahould  at  least 
have  preceded  what  he  gives  as  the 
first.    Tried  by  the  "  serene  and  si- 
lent art,"  no  painter  could  brinp^  them 
both  upon  the  same  canvass.  The  very 
word  Vesper  means  to  every  heart  a 
blue  or  rosy,  or  orange-tawny  sky  in 
the  west,  with  a  bright  shivering  star. 
According  to  the  high  authority  of 
Milton,  in  a  fine  scene  in  his  Paradise 
Lost,  of  which  the  above  reminds  us. 
Hesperus  and  his  starry  host  make  a 
distinct  picture,  which  lasts  only 


-"  till  the  moon, 


Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length 
Apparent  queen,   unveils  her  peerless 

light. 
And  o*er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle 

threw." 

If  Vesper  in  full  glow  be  not  compati- 
ble with  the  moon,  according  to  Mr 
Pollok,  riding  unclouded  up  the  east, 
a  fortiori,  it  belongs  not  as  a  part  to 
what  we  call  his  first  scene,  in  which 
the  world  is  flooded  with  moonlight. 
There  is  a  farther  confusion ;  for  the 
moon  *'  gazing  on  earth  intense,  as 
if  she  saw  some  wonder  walking  there" 
— which,  though  almost  familiar,  yet 
admirably  expresses  the  still  earnest- 
ness of  moonlight — cannot  be  said  of 
the  moon  riding  up  the  east.    In  truth 
of  nature,  it  is  only  when  '*  riding  near 
her  highest  noon,"  that  our  own  feel- 
ings— which   we    give   to   inanimate 
things  and  take  again,  as  tlic  clouds 
give  back  to  the  earth  her  own  waters 
— ascribe  to  the  moon  an  earnest  gaze 
upon  our  earth.     These  last  lines  of 
^Ir  Pollok  belong  therefore  to  what 
in  truth  is  his  first  scene.    A  poem 
can  never  be  made  from  the  jottings 
of  a  common- place- book,  however  ex- 
cellent.   There  is  as  much  of  |K)etry 
in  the  composition  of  parts  as  in  the 
parts  themselves.     The  same  ready 
and  pervading  spirit  must  be  present 
both  at  the  beginning  and  the  com- 
pletion of  a  scene,  to  give  it  that  con- 
tinuity of  life,  which,  like  an  invisi- 
ble but  felt  chain  of  electricity,  flashes 
our  sympathy  at  once  through  the 
whole.     The  great  power  of  the  epic 
poet  lies  in  being  ever  present  with 
the  grand  conception,  in  the  midst  of 
his  many  episodes :  to  be  self-denied ; 
not  to  pursue  his  beauties  too  far,  like 
an  unskilful  and  incomprehensive  ge- 
neral, who,  heedlessof  the  main  breast- 


work of  th«  battle,  purmea  hit  wiig 
of  victory  beyond  limita,  and  learn 
a  cloudy  defeat  upon  hia  own  rear. 
In  much  of  the  poetry  of  the  preinit 
day,  where  there  is  no  want  of  spirit, 
there  is  so  much  lavish  embellis})- 
ment,  and  the  general  purpose  ii  so 
ill  compacted,  that  the  f»yinpathies  of 
the  reader  are  quite  fatigued ;  and  io 
this  spirit  he  has  to  satisfy  himself 
formally,  that  the  real  beauties  ait 
indeed  po<*try. 

In  the  close  of  Mr  Pollok'a  Sih  Book, 
the  description  of  the  various  nstioni 
which  turned  to  worship  towards  Je- 
rusalem, in  the  Millennial  day,  ii 
picturesque  and  magnificent — 

**  And  earth   kept  jubilee  a  thoimai 
years." 

Book  6th  opens  with  a  call  to  the  fair 
things  of  the  earth  to  mourn  its  ap- 
proaching dissolution,  the  sjrmptoiDi 
of  which  are  already  coming  ha. 
After  a  passage  in  his  worst  style  of 
amplification,  relative  to  the  priucipki 
of  human  conduct,  our  author  ^oes 
on  to  describe  the  refinement  in  wick- 
edness which  follows  the  Miileniiial 
period.  More  symptoms  of  the  great 
coming  change  are  then  given  in  a 
powerful  style  of  poetry  ;  the  soa 
dimming  at  noon-day,  and 

*'  Rousing  the  wolf,  before  hi^  time,  to 

chase 
Tlie  shepherd  and  bis  sheep—** 

is  a  fine  conception.  The  saints  above, 
uncertain  towards  what  issue,  are  yet 
aware  of  mighty  preparations  in  Hes- 
ven.  This  makes  one  of  the  noblest 
passages  in  this  poem.  Meantime  die 
cup  of  earth's  wickedness  is  fust  filling 
up ;  yet  men  are  callous,  notwithstand- 
ing awful  appearances  ;  and  this  i«  the 
hope  and  prophecy  of  their  hearts  on 
the  last  night  of  the  world — 

— "  To-roorrow  shall. 
As  this  day  be,  and  more  abundant  itiU.*' 

Our  author  has  here  a  fine  transidan 
from  ^e  awful  fate  that  hangs  over 
earth  to  the  evening  aong  in  Heaven, 
led  on  by  Isaiah,  to  which  all  the  ee- 
lestial  innabitants  turn  from  their  va- 
rious delightful  occupatiosis,  which 
are  finely  conceived.  The  greater  part 
of  the  song  is  a  list  of  God's  incom- 
municable attributes,  with  which  no 
man  on  earth  can  fully  sympathise. 


"  And  those  who  stood  upon  the 
of  glass ; 

And  those  who  stood  upon  the  battle- 
ments. 
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ftj  towtrt  of  Ktw  JsroMltms 
boM  who  draliDg  ftood,  bowing 

d  on  the  everlasting  hills, 

uids  of  thou8and8--<-thoiuands  in- 
finite-* 

mice  of  boundless  love,  answer'd : 
Amen.** 

II  abrupt  and  sublime^  and  well 
■es  a  burst  of  praise. 
»k  7th  opens  with  this  delicate 
ig  of  remote^  yet  true  feeling — 

lS  one  who  meditates  at  evening 

tide, 

ering  alone  by  voiceless  solitudes, 
lies  in  fancy,  far  beyond  the  bounds 
iUe  and  vulgar  things,  and  things 
ver*d  hitherto,  pursuing  tracts 
X  antravell'd,  and  unknown,  through 

irast 
w  and  sweet  imaginings ;  if  chance 

airy  harp,  waked  by  the  gentle 

sprites 
ilight,  or  light  touch  of  sylvan  maid, 
(Ic  succession  fall  upon  his  ear, 
flU  the  desert  with  its  heavenly 

tones ; 
stens  intense,  and  pleased  exceed- 
ingly, 
trishes  it  may  never  stop ;  yet  when 
>ps,  grieves  not ;  but  to  his  former 

thouglits 
fondest  haste  returns :  so  did  the 

Seer, 
i  his  audience,  after  worship  past, 
praise  in  heaven,  return  to  sing,  to 

hear 
an  ;  not  worthy  less  the  sacred  lyre, 
it  attentive  ear :  and  thus  the  b%rd, 
inbeiiought, again  resumed  his  song." 

lis,  and  many  other  passages  of 
iuthor,  are  quite  in  the  style  of 
te,  who  draws  most  of  his  illustra- 
;  from  the  living  expression  of 
tal  affections.  We  cannot  resist 
passage  immediately  following — 

[n  custom 'd  glory  bright,  that  morn 

the  Sun 
),  visiting  the  earth  with  light,  and 

heat, 
joy ;  and  seem*d  as  fiill  of  youth,  and 

strong 
Boant  the  steep  of  heaven,  aa  when 

the  Stara 
Doming  sung  to  his  first  dawn,  and 

Night 
i  from  his  £sce :  the  spacrans  sky  re- 
ceived 
1  blusliing  as  a  bride^  when  on  her 

lookM 
bridegroom :  and,  spread  out  beneath 

his  eye, 
li  smiled.   Up  to  his  warm  cmbract 

the  dews, 


•^ 


That  all  night  long  bad  wapt  his  i 

flew: 
The  herbs  and  flowers,  tbair  fragrant 

stores  unlock'd, 
And  gave  the  wanton  breeze,  that,  newly 

woke, 
Revell'd  in  sweets,  and  from  its  wingi 

shook  health, 
A  thousand  grateful  smells  t  the  joyous 

woods 
Dried  in  his  beams  their  locks^  wet  with 

the  drops 
Of  night :  and  all  the  sons  of  music  sung 
Their  matin  song,  from  arbour*d  bowerp 

the  thrush 
Concerthig  with  the  krfc  that  hyan*d  om 

high: 
On  the  green  hill  the  flocks,  and  in  tht 

vale 
The  herds,  rejoiced :  and,  light  of  heart, 

the  hind 
Eyed  amorously  the  milk-maid  as  she 

p^ss'd. 
Not  heedless,  though  she  look*d  another 

way.** 

The  last  change  should  now  be  told 
according  to  our  prepared  attention; 
but  we  must  yet  be  served  unneeea-i 
sarily  with  a  renewed  individual  detail 
of  man's  heedlessness.  At  last  there  it 
darkneaa;  and  the  angel  who  swore 
that  *<  time  should  be  no  more;"  and 
the  angel  of  the  trumpet;  and  thfr 
dead  are  rising;  and  the  crtatures  of 
Uie  earth  die,  and  the  beauties  of  th« 
fair  earth. 

**  Alas,  ye  sons  of  strength  !  ye  ancient 

oaks! 
Ye  holy  pines!  ye  elms !  and  cedars  tall 
Like  towers  of  God,  far  seen  on  Carmel 

mount. 
Or  Lebanon,  that  waved  your  boughs  on 

high, 
And  Uugh*d  at  all  the  winds— your  hour 

was  come. 
Ye  laurels,  ever  green !  and  bays,  that 

wont 
To  wreath  the  patriot  and  the  po«t*a 

brow;  « 

Ye  myrtle  bowers !  and  groves  of  sacred 

shade! 
Where  music  ever  sung,  and  Zephyf 

fimn*d 
His  airy  wing,  wet  with  the  dews  of  lifOi 
And  Spring  fbr  ever  smiled,  the  frsgrant 

haunt 
Of  Love,  and  Health,  and  ever  dancing 

Mirth- 
Alas  !  bow  suddenly  your  verdure  died. 
And  ceased  your  minstrelsy,  to  sing  no 

more. 
Ye  flowers  of  beauty!  pencil*d  by  the 

hand 
Of  God,  who  annually  renew'd  your  bhtb» 
To  gem  tlie  virgin  robes  of  ual>aft  ^osuto^ 
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YennllingfcieiireddMgbtertoftheSun!     be   only  for  a   nomenl;    tberefixt 


Fairtr  than  queenly  bride,  by  Jordan  • 

stream 
Leading  your  gentle  lives,  retired,  un- 
seen; 
Or  on  the  sainted  cliffs  of  Zion  hill, 
Wandering,  and  holding  with  the  heaven- 
ly dews, 
In  holy  revelry,  your  nightly  loves, 
Watch*d  by  the  stars,  and  offering  every 

morn 
Your  incense  grateful  both  to  God  and 

man. 
Ye  lovely  gentle  things !  alas,  no  spring 
Shall  ever  wake  you  now !  ye  wither*d  all, 
AU  in  a  moment  droop*d,  and  on  your 

roots 
The  grasp  of  everlasting  winter  seized. 
Children  of  song !  ye  birds  that  dwelt  in 

air, 
And  stole  your  notes  from  angels'  lyres, 

and  first 
In  levee  of  the  morn,  with  eulogy 
Ascending,  hail'd  the  advent  of  the  dawn ; 
Or,  roosted  on  the  pensive  evening  bough. 
In  melancholy  numbers  sung  the  day 
To  rest,  your  little  wings  failing  dissolved 
In  middle  air,  and  on  your  harmony 
Perpetual  silence  fell.  Nor  did  his  wing. 
That  saifd  in  track  of  gods  sublime,  and 

fanned 
The  sun,  avail  the  eagle  then ;  quick     which  seem 

smitten, 
His  plumage  wither*d  in  meridian  height, 
And  in  the  valley  sunk  the  lordly  bird, 
A  clod  of  clay.     Before  the  ploughman 

fell 
His  steers,  and  in  mid-way  the  furrow 

left: 
The  shepherd  saw  his  flocks  around  him 

turn 
To  dust :  l>eneath  his  rider  fell  the  steed 
To  ruins :  and  the  lion  in  his  den 
Grew  cold  and  stiff,  or  in  the  furious 

chase, 
With  timid  fawn,  that  scarcely  miss'd  his 

paws." 
The  last  part  is  extremely  pictu- 
resque,— living  figures  arrested  in  dif- 
ficult atritudes.  The  rising  of  the 
dead  admits  of  a  thousand  situations 
of  the  same  kind  ;  and  this  seems  to 
have  led  our  author  to  enlarge  so  much 
on  this  part  of  his  subject.  Milton 
more  wisely  saw  the  propriety  of  brief- 
ness in  his  Sketch  of  the  Creation 

The  picture  of  the  Missionary  rising 
in  lands  far  from  his  native  home, 
amidst  the  people  of  a  sn-ange  kindred^ 
whom  he  had  saved  from  the  darkness 
of  sin,  is  certainly  fine ;  but  why  di- 
late here  upon  the  merits  of  such  men, 
praiseworthy  tliough  they  are? — If 
the  eye  of  man,  under  the  impending 


should  the  detcriptiona  of  our  author 
here  have  been  very  brief.  In  room  of 
the  brief  mandate  of  HeaTen,  we  have 
the  ocean  apostrophized  by  the  poet  in 
three  pages,  before  it  is  represented  u 
giving  up  its  dead.  And  after  all,— the 
simple  conception  of  Death  pining  to 
lee  nis  captives  disenthralled,  provokes 
a  long  detail  of  his  triumphs  over  the 
children  of  men.  —  Surely  this  b 
"  vaulting  ambition  which  overletps 
itself,  and  falls  on  the  other  side." 

Aware  of  his  final  aim,  our  author 
now  deems  it  necessary  to  bring  the 
characters  of  men  in  immediate  con* 
nexion  with  the  judgment  to  be  heU 
over  them.  Accordingly,  in  Book 
Eighth,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
Ninth,  he  again  goes  over  the  charac- 
teristics of  Uie  world,  nearly  in  the 
same  style  as  in  his  earlier  books.— In 
this  he  has  in  many  things  erred. 
While,  as  before  seen,  be  succeeds  not 
in  vindicating  to  our  nsoal  symps- 
thies  the  final  prerogative  of  God 
over  men,  his  attempt  to  make  out 
this,  in  God's  severe  justice  agsinst 
the  wicked,  has  led  him  severdy  to 
go  over  those  points  of  their  character 
to  man  best  worthy  of 
their  fate ;  and  in  this  tone,  he  his 
been  prevented  from  referring  the 
whole  conception,  to  our  awful  com- 
miseration of  poor  sinners,  whidi 
could  best  give  an  interest  to  ths 
things  of  judgment— 

'*  That  day  of  wrath,  that  dremlful  daf ! 
When  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  awif, 
What  power  shall  be  the  ainncr's  stay? 
How  siiull  he  meet  that  dreadful  day. 
When,  shrivelling  like  a  parched  scroll, 
The  flaming  heavens  together  roll? 
When  louder  yet,  and  yet  more  dread 
Swells  the  high  trump  that  wakes  tbi 

dead ! 
Oh !  on  that  day,  that  wrathful  day, 
When  man  to  judgment  wakes  from  dsf, 
Be  God  the  trembling  sinner's  suy, 
ThoBgh    heaven   and  earth  shall  WM 

away  !'• 


Under  the  awful  subject,  Mr  Pol- 
lok  may  observe  that  the  very  rhymei 
here  are  redundant  and  careless  of 
the  usual  varieties  in  composiiion; 
and  the  tone  of  feeling  whidi  tbdr 
great  author  has  assumed  on  thii 
occasion,  is  the  only  right  spirit  for 
man  to  have  over  the  last  condemiu* 
tion  of  the  greatest  sinner.  When  thu 
author  before  us  was  dealing  with  the 
ibllies  and  tins  of  men  living  in  the 


judgment^  dare  VKJk  vcomvOL,  Wtiras^    ^iraA&^b^  isvcrity  was  goo^vai  «t 
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could  then  allow  him  to  way,  in  his        Can  Mr  PoUok  «Yade  the  main  oh« 
own  energetic  line,  that  the  words  con-    jection  under  this  clause  of  blame. 


demnatory  of  the  false  priest  should 
*'  Come  glowing  from  tlie  lips  of  eldest 

Hell;" 
but  over  our  brethren  of  men,  under 
the  final  sentence  of  wrath,  from  the 
folly  of  the  gay  unsmirched  creatures, 
children  of  the  world's  lightest  fashion, 
the  prey  of  the  comic  muse  on  earth. 


by  saying,  that  the  narrator  of  the 
poem  and  his  audience  are  immortal 
and  severe,  approving  in  Heaven,  be^ 
yond  human  conception,  of  the  casting 
off  of  sinners  ?  He  may— and,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  plea  may  be  admit- 
ted as  valid, — but  it  does  not  set  the 
objection  to  rest  within  the  reader's 


to  the  deepest  dye  of  moral  guilt,  there  own  awe-struck  heart. 
is  no  sufferance  for  severe  declama-        Another  of  our  author's  failures  is, 

tion.     A  better  way  to  make  us  sym-  that,  in  repeating  his  views  of  indivi* 

nathise  with  the  eternal  fate  of  poor  dual  character,  he  has  been  obliged 

humanity,  and  tremble  for  the  awards  to  stay  the  narrative  at  a  point,  where, 

of  Omnipotent  Justice,  was  to  repre-  if  the  interest  of  his  readers  could  at 

sent  the  sinner  also  in  his  milder  cha-  all  be  excited,  it  should  certainly  be 

racteristics — degraded,    but  instinct  deepest.    Aware  of  this,  he  reminds 

with  touches  of  his  fine  origin, — poUu-  us  from  time  to  time,  of  the  prepara- 

ted,  but  not  thoroughly  debased, —  tion  for  judgment,  as  in  the  following 

wicked^  yet  weeping  sad  drops  of  a  instance,  which  is  not  well  conceived, 

late  repentance. — "  Others,"  savs  Mil-  and  which  reminds  us  unhappily  of  a 

ton,  of  some  of  the  devils  in  Hell,  after  theatrical  curtain — 

»-*'  Nor  aught  appear*d,  save  here 
and  there, 
On  wing  of  golden  plumage  borne  at 

will, 
A  carious  angel  that  from  out  the  skies. 
Now  glanced  a  look  on  man,  and  then  re- 
tired." 

Conscious  that  he  has  allowed  the 
narrative  to  stand  still  too  long,  Mr 
PoUok  tries  to  whip  up  flagging  atten- 


their  first  fall— 

»— — ^—  '*  Others  more  mild, 
Retreated  in  a  silent  valley,  sing 
With  notes  angelical,  to  many  a  harp, 
Their  own  heroic  deeds  and  hapless  fall 
"By  doom  of  hattle ;  and  complain  that 
,  Fate 

Tree  virtue  should  enthrall  to  force  or 

chance. 
Their  song  was  partial;  but  tlie  har- 
mony 


(What  could  it  less  when  spirits  immor-     tion,  by  giving  a  long  list  of  pitiful 


tal  sung  ?) 

Suspended  hell,  and  took  with  ravish- 
ment 

The  tlironging  audience.  In  discourse 
more  sweet,  * 

(For  eloquence  the  soul,  song  charms  the 
sense,) 

Others,  apart,  sat  on  a  hill  retired, 


chances  on  eartli,  and  then  saying  that 
these  are  nothing  to  the  fears  and  the 
coming  woes  of  sinners,  about  to  be 
condemned. — But  the  following  if 
grandly  terrific : — 

**  Thus  stood  the  reprobate  beneath 
the  shade 
Of  terror,  and  beneath  the  crown  of  love. 


In  thoughts  more  elevate  ;  and  reasoned    xhe  good ;  and  there  was  silence  m  the 

high,  vault 

Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and     Qf  heaven  :  and  as  they  stood  and  Kst- 


fate— 
Fiz*d  fate,  free-win,  foreknowledge  abso- 
lute; 
And  found  no  end,  in  wand*ring  mazes 

lost. 
Of  good  and  evil,  much  they  argued  then. 
Of  liappiness  and  final  misery ; 
Passion,    and 
shame 
Vain  wisdom  all,  and  &1se  philosophy,— 
Yet  with  a  pleasing  sorcery  could  charm 
Pain  for  a  while,  or  anguish,  and  excite 
l^VUlacious  hope,  or  arm   the  obdured 

breast 
With  stubborn  patience,  as  with  triple 
steel." 
Thie  is  sablime  and  pathetic,  aU 
moat  to  a  degree  of  irreligious  sympa- 
thy. 


ened,  they  heard, 
Afar  to  left,  among  the  utter  dark. 
Hell  rolling  o'er  bis  waves  of  burning 

fire, 
And  thundering  through  his  caverns^ 

empty  then. 
As  if  he  preparation  made,  to  act 
apathy,  and   glory,    and    xh^  final  vengeance  of  the  Fiery  Lamb. 

And  there  was  heard,  coming  from  out 

the  Pit, 
The  hollow  wailing  of  Eternal  Death, 
And  horrid  cry  of  the  Undying  Worm." 

The  excellence  of  the  above*  lies 
chiefly  in  its  being  incidental,  and 
without  effort.  The  unknown  sound 
of  horror  is  deepened  in  awful  relief  by 
the  strange  rilence.  It  is  the  suUime 
of  uncertain  tzpectancy-  Wee«wsw% 


erery  man  looking  upon  tbt  darkened 
Hee  of  hiB  fellow,  to  read  his  own  ap- 
prehensions of  that  unseen  wratli. 

Of  the  same  kind  of  excellence  is 
a  passage  in  his  Fifth  Book,  when, 
^>eaking  of  a  sinner's  dreams,  he  gives 
us  the  following  images  of  Hell,  pow- 
erful, and  the  more  striking,  hecause 
unexpected  and  unlaboured : — 

*<  And  oft  in  dreams,  the  reprobate  and 

vile 
Unpardonable  sinner— «s  he  seero*d 
Toppling  upon  the  perilous  edge  of  Hell, 
In  dreadful  apparition,  saw  before 


J%9  CtmrHifTime. 


CJum, 


His  Tiskm   pMi   tbe  slMdows  of  tbc 

damn*d; 
And  saw  tbe  glare  of  hollow  cursed  ere^. 
Spring  from  the  skirts  of  the  inferLitI 

night; 
And  saw  the  ioids  of  wfeked  sea  ntv 

dead, 
By  devils  hearsed  into  the  ficiy  golL" 

Of  Mr  Follok's  merita  or  dementi 
we  shall  no  farther  speak.  Let  dk 
public  judge  of  both,  from  our  criti- 
cism, and  its  illustrative  extracts.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that^  in  our  opinioo,  be 
is  a  poet — and  possesses  much  of  the 
Mens  Divinior. 


SONNETS  AND  OTHER  POEMS.      BT  DAVID  LXSTER  RICHAR1I50N.* 


This  volume,  in  our  eyes,  is  ^uite 
a  curiosity.  We  should  suppose  it,  at 
the  very  most,  a  forty-eigntmo.  It 
measures,  by  thumb,  four  inches  long, 
two  and  a  half  broad,  and  the  third  of 
an  inch  thick.  If  the  march  of  mind 
has  reached  Fairy-Land,  and  parish- 
schools  have  been  established,  the  good 
folk  of  the  Tohmans  (see  Mrs  Grant's 
excellent  book  on  the  Superstitions  of 
the  Highlands)  will  bv  this  time  have 
learned  to  read,  and  tne  more  erudite 
among  them  will  have  libraries.  To 
them  this  would  be  a  folio.  Diamond 
British  Poets.  What  does  that  mean  ? 
''  A  curious  miniature  University  edi- 
tion, the  smallest  ever  printed,  com- 
bining the  advantage  of  portability 
with  dear  and  beautiful  pnnting,  and 
embellished  with  fine  portraits  of  the 
authors,  and  vignette- titles."  Jones 
and  Co.,  by  whom  tbey  are  published, 
call  them  *'  Typographical  Gems;" 
and,  judging  from  this  specimen,  they 
are  so — that  being,  we  presume,  the 
reason  why  they  are  called  Diamonds 
•^for  on  no  other  account  could  Jones 
andCo.  call  MrDavid  Lester  Uichardson 
a  diamond.  He  is  the  only  living  poet 
whom  they  have  yet  set — but  the  stone 
does  not  seem  to  us  too  daazlingly  bril- 
liant to  be  looked  at  by  weak  eyes-^ 
although,  to  persons  slenderly  skilled 
in  poetical  mineralogy,  it  might  pass 
for  a  tolerable  Scotch  pebble. 

The  truth  is,  that  Mr  David  Lester 
Richardson  is  far  fVom  being  an  inele- 
gant versifier.  He  has  presented  the 
public  with  a  fac-simile  of  his  head ; 
and  never  did  we  phrenologists  behold 
the  Organ  of  Approbation  to  enormous- 
ly  developed.    This  accounts  for  the 


publishers  of  the  diamond  edition  of 
the  British  Poeta  "  having  obtuwd 
the  author's  permission  to  reprint  his 
Sonnets,  and  other  Poeina,"  puUidied 
in  1825.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  frcm 
that  developement,  that  the  author  i 
permission  was  easily  obtained — ^yidd- 
ed  without  any  sweet  reluctant  aiDo> 
rous  dcla]r.  Air  Richardson,  u  he 
looks  on  himself  in  his  glass,  with  hii 
shining  morning  face,  exdaims,  What 
a  Diamond  British  Poet  am  I !  But 
there  ia  an  old  saw — "  dialUoDd  cot 
diamond" — and  it  must  be  painful, 
when  subjected  to  that  teat,  to  find 
vourself  unexpictedly  turning  out  to 
he  mere — Paste. 

It  is  long  since  we  gave  up  being 
severe  on  any  living  aoul — and  w  fv 
from  wishing  to  be  severe  on  Air  Darid 
Lester  Richardson,  we  beg  him  to  ac- 
cept the  assurance  of  our  esteem.  Hii 
Sonnets,  and  other  POems  do  him  modi 
credit,  and  may  be  read  with  ease  and 
satisfaction.  But  is  there  no  possible 
plan  for  diminishing  his  love  oi  appro- 
bation ?  The  organ  itself,  alas !  ii 
there  in  its  most  formidable  dimen- 
sions—and as  it  is  ''  esUblished,"  ve 
have,  we  confess,  little  or  no  hope: 
Yet  something  surely  might  he  doae 
by  a  strict  moral  regimen.  Nav,  per- 
haps the  delusion  under  which  be  now 
labours,  of  being  a  diamond,  might 
be  dispdled  by  .a  course  of  aperienta 
We  advise  him  to  come  down  to  EdiiH 
burgh— to  nass  his  forenoons  with  Air 
Combe,  and  his  eveninga  with  Chris- 
topher North — and  by  the  united  ei- 
ertions  of  thase  wise  physacians,  the 
activity  of  the  organ  may  perhspa  be 
paialyaed.    We  haTe  known  wovbr- 
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All  ciuM  perfonncd  it  tbe  Nocte*  Tertuer— 73.  WoKciter  Jounul— 74. 

Ambronuic.  Cambridge  Chronicle — 75.NortbuD^ 

We  are  treated  with  an  appendix  of  ton  Merinuy — 76.  Alfred — 77.  Chek 

eritieal  ntracUfiom  the  Monthly  P^  ter  Courant— 78.  Freikin  Pilot — 7B. 

riodicalf— a  lile  and  degruliDK  prac-  Alacdeifield  Herald — 80.  Coramon 

tice  ol'  which  a  gmtleman,  like  Mr  Sense — 61.  Cooper's  John  Bull — 63> 

Itichud*an,   ought  to  be  ■»li»mi^i,  Palladium — 83.  Britifh  IJm—Bi. 

Piaiie  is  poured  in  upon,  and  out  up-  Britith  Guardian, 

on  us  from  the  1.  Slonthly  Review —  Mr  DaTid  Lester  Bichardson,  wba, 

S.  Monthly  Alaguiiie — 3.  European  we  are  loiry  to  see  from  his  &ce  and 

Magaiine^^  New  Monthly  Maga-  hii  venes,  ia  butin  indifi^nt  health, 

line — S.  Gentlemsn't  Magaaine —  S.  nust  hare  bad  hard  work,  we  do  not 

OrientalHenld— 7.  Thelwall's  Pono-  say  in  writing,  but  in  reading,  all 

ramie  Miscellany — 8.  Imperial  Jlsga-  those  eulogies  of  himself  and  ninae. 

uii« — 9.  Ackermann's  llepositon —  The  first  eipedal  wonder  ia  how  the 

10.  Literary  Magnet'— 11.  Ladies'  whole  preu  of  Britain  and  Ireland, 

Alonthly  Museum — 12.  World  of  Fa-  which  we  liave  been  lately  ssiured  i> 

shion — and,  I'i.  Inspector  and  Lite-  far  too  numeroui  to  ccmbini^,  and  far 

raryRcriew.  DoesMiRicfaardnmcon-  loo  independent  lo  be  bribed,  could 

tribute  to  all  these  periodicAla  ?   Then  thua  with  one  voice  break  out  into 

wc  hare  extracts  from  the  following  consentsneoiu  panegyric  of  a  literary 

weekly  and  daily  journals — 14.  Shef-  sentleman  returned  from  India,  with  a 

field  Iris — Ij.  ^ewsof Literaturesnd  liver  complaint,   relieved   by  letting 

Foaliion — 16.  Literary  Chronicle— 17,  verses.     The  second  especial  wonder 

Kaleidoscope — IH.  PhienL'c  and  Liter-  is,  how  tlie  invalid  could  come  at  the 

aryOlio — 10.  Star — W.Sun — SI. Sun-  knowlcdj^c  of  the  existence  of  all  those 

day  Times— aa.   British  Traveller —  eielity-four  eulogies.    He  must  have 

83.  Eilinburgh  Observer  —  24.  Nor-  hod  fpies  stationed  all  over  the  realm 

them  Whig — 95.  Waterford  Mail—  — cmiisarieB,  with  eyes  fixed  on  all  the 

jiS.  Glasgow  Free  I'ress — ST.  Kdin-  metropolitan  and  provincial  pressea, 

hurgh  and  Leitli  Ailvertiser— SB.  Te-  from  whom  he  received  regular  re- 

lescope — S9.  Manchesler  Mercury—  potts. 

30.    Bridgenorth   Herald.— 31.  Ihir-  But  Mr  Richardson,  apprehensive 

ham  Chranide — 3%.  Liverpool  Mera  that  tbe  purcfaasereof  him — adiamoud 

enry — 33.  Weekly  Express — 31.  Nor-  British   poet— may  not    be   satisfied 

folk  Chronicle — 3a.  York  Chronicle  withcuchahredsandiiatcliesof praise 

— 36.  Huntingdon  Weekly  Journal —  aa  lie  boa   bcdiiencd    himself  with, 

37.  Bath  and  Cheltenham  Gazette —  kindly  rcfvrs  them   for  "  favourable 

38.  Beading  Mercury — 39.  Stockport  notiecsof  this volumc"to8J.LaBellc 
Advertiser  —  40.  Weitmoreland  Ga-  AsEemblcc  —  8ti.  Lady's  Magazine — 
actte — 41.  Yoilc  Courant— 42.  Leeds  bT.BritisbMagaiine — HS.Londonlria 
Independent — 43.  Both  Journal — 44.  —SO.  Courier — 00.  Morning  Post — 
Leicester  Chronicle — IS.  Bradfordand  01.  Morning  Herald — 52.  Public  Led> 
Wakefield  Chronicle  —  46.  Bocbester  gcr— S3.  British  Prcsa  — 94.  New 
Gazette — 47.  Cumberland  Pscquet —  "Times — 9A.  Momiog  Chronicle— 4S> 
48.  Kent  Herald — 49.  Koyal  Cornwall  Baldwin  s  I^ndon  Weekly  Jonmal — 
GaKtle~£0.  Ayr  and  Wigtonshire  97.  Oxford  Herald— 98.  fiiiatol  Ga. 
Courier — 51.  Maidstone  Gazette— J3.  lette — 99.  Bristol  Mirror— 100.  Gla«- 
Greenock  Advertiser — £3.  Salisbury  gow  Herald — 101.  DumfHea  Courier 
and  Winchester  Journal — 54.  £din.  — 103.  Edinburgh  Star— 103.  Mon- 
tanrgb  Independent— di.  North  Devon  trose  Review — 1 0*.  Brighton  Gaaette 
Journal — 56.  Western  Luminary —  — 105.  Durham  County  Advertisef— 
S7.  Aberdeen  Chronicle— 58.  Wake-  106.  Briiiab  Volunteer— 107.  Derby 
field  and  Halifax  Journal- 59.  Not-  Reporter- 108.  Bostoq  Giiette— 109. 
tingbsm  Herald — 60.  Dorset  County  Cork  Chronicle — 1 10.  Wolverhampton 
Chronicle—Ol.  Berkshire  Chronicle—  Chronicle — 111.  Nottingham  Review 
68.  BamsUple  Herald— 63.  Devon-  —lis.  Sheffield  Independent— 113. 
abirc  Freeholder — 64.  Bolton  Express  Sovereign  — 114.  Kentish  Gaaette— > 
— 65.  Southampton  Herald— 66.  Hull  115.  Hereford  Independent — 116. 
Packet- 67.  Rockingham  Paper— 68.  Kentish  Chionicle— 1  IT.  HertaMer- 
Lsocaater  Gazette — 69.  Cheltenham  cury — 118.  Evening  Times— 119. 
Journal — 70.  Bath  Herald— Tl.  Bir-  Salopian  Journal,  130.  &c.  171.  &c. 
tningham  Chronicle — T2.  Sussex  Ad-  1S9.  &c. 
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DR  PHILLP0TT8    LETTIB8  TO  MR  CANNING/ 


Til  E  EK  are  tome  qaestions,  of  mighty 
national  importance,  occasionally  dis- 
cussed in  Parliament,  on  which  men 
of  education  may,  without  surrender- 
ing their  right  of  judgment,  form  their 
opinions  almost  entirely  fit)m  the  de- 
bates. It  is  of  necessity,  indeed,  that 
thousands  of  intelligent  men  do  so ; 
for  they  are  prevented,  by  the  exigen- 
cicfl  of  their  own  pursuits,  from  ac- 
quiring any  better  knowledge  of  the 
(lata  on  which  those  questions  are  ar- 
gued than  that  derived  from  the  de- 
tailed accounts  of  the  debates  in  Par- 
liament, and  such  documentary  papers 
as  are  easily  accessible  to  persons  not 
politicians  by  profession.  Of  this  kind 
are  many  questions  in  finance — many, 
too,  botn  in  the  home  policy  of  the 
government,  and  its  international  mea- 
sures of  trade  with  other  states. 

There  are  other  questions,  again,  of 
as  miehty  national  importance,  occa- 
sionally discussed  in  Parliament,  on 
which  men  of  education  will  not  sub- 
mit to  surrender  one  iota  of  their  right 
of  judgment  to  the  authority,  however 
high,  of  any  statesman ;  for  on  such 
questions  they  have  been  accustomed 
earnestly  and  solemnly  to  reflect ;  and 
the  facts  on  which  their  opinion  is  to 
be  formed  are  either  notable  events  in 
the  history  of  their  own  and  other 
countries,  or  they  are,  perhaps,  laws 
of  human  nature,  of  wnich  they  are 
as  well,  if  not  better,  qualified  to  know 
the  operation  than  man^  of  the  more 
eminent  rulers  and  legislators  of  the 
land.  Of  that  kind  are  most,  if  not 
all,  questions  touching  religion.  The 
wisdom  of  the  age,  "  on  that  great  ar- 
gument," is  not  to  be  sought  for, 
surely,  beyond  all  other  places,  or 
solely,  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Whatever  authority  mar  be  due  to  the 
talents  and  the  knowledge  at  all  times 
existing  there,  it  will  not  be  withheld 
from  them  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
pcrhans  rather  more  than  is  due  will 
be  yielded  to  them,  from  the  natural 
and  salutary  disposition  of  good  citi- 
zens to  respect,  and  even  in  some  mea- 
sure to  defer  to  the  judgment  of  those 
who  direct  the  measures  of  state. 
Here,  however,  men  will  judge  chiefly 
and  resolutely  for  themselves,  in  a 
Protestant  country  like  ours,  where 


religion  is  founded  on  intellect,  where 
every  educated  penon  can  sive  reaioni 
for  his  belief,  and  where  all  who  priie 
the  heritage  of  undefilcd  faith  ftel 
themselves  not  only  privileged  bat 
bound  to  think,  speak,  write,  and  art 
upon  the  right  of  their  own  instructed 
private  judgment.  That  judgment  kii 
been  instructed,  not  much  by  tnini- 
sters  of  the  state,  but  far  more  by  mi- 
nisters of  the  church,  and  by  thoK 
great  inquirers  into  truth  that  hfve 
formed  the  intellectual  character  of  the 
people. 

Of  this  kind,  pre-eminently,  is  wlnt 
is  called  the  Catholic  Question.  Nfl- 
ther  Lord  nor  Commouer,  however  <&• 
tinguished  in  Parliament,  is  entitled 
to  hold  higher  language  on  either  ode 
of  that  question,  than  the  humblest  in« 
dividual  who  has  read  his  Bible  by  ^ 
light  of  our  great  Protestant  divino. 
And  if  we  are  to  bow  to  authoritiei 
here,  it  ought  to  be  to  thoae  authoritiM 
whose  title  to  power  over  our  miods 
and  their  most  sacred  judgments,  ii  de- 
rived from  a  life-long  devotion  to  tbe 
study  of  our  reformed  faith,  and  rfill 
the  blessings  of  which  it  has  been  the 
fruitful  parent  to  civilized  man.  The 
doctors  of  our  church  lay  no  claim  to 
infallibility — ^but  they  do  lay  daim,  ipd 
that  claim  is  granted  to  them  initi 
fullest  extension  by  the  most  enlight- 
ened—to a  wider,  deeper,  and  hisber 
knowledge  of  those  subjects  ii:  all  their 
bearings,  to  which  all  the  best  energiei 
of  their  minds,  all  the  best  sentimenti 
of  their  hearts,  and  all  the  best  tret- 
sures  of  their  knowledge  have,  from 
youth  upwards,  been  applied,  that  die 
truth  might  be  mastertd  and  proaiol- 
gated,  than  those  other  leading  intd- 
lects  of  the  a^  are  entitled  to  daim, 
who,  necessarily  busied  vrith  all  ml 
and  passion  in  secular  pursuits,  mty 
know  as  much  as  some — and  more  than 
many — ^but  must  know  less  than  doI  i 
few  of  the  ripe  and  good  scholars  of 
England,  of  the  interdependence  of 
civil  and  religions  liberty. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  to  my  Lord 
Jiansdown,  or  yet  to  Mr  Canning, 
that  the  People  of  Britain  will  choose, 
in  their  doubt  or  anxiety,  to  look  or 
to  trost  for  illumination  on  the  dark- 
ness of  the  Catholic  Question.   Their 
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amnion*  on  TDMay^  points  of  that  que*-  from  that  tenK  of  our  immortal  (le»< 
turn  will  be  conridered  vritfa  reaped-  tinie«,  which  a  pure  religion  alone 
fol  attention,  but  not  as  carrying  can  uphold,  and  which  is  aMuredly 
with  them  anj  oracular  authority —  dettroyed  or  perrerledalikebyacep^ 
«nd  if  the  one  or  the  other,  or  both  of  dim  or  mpentition? 
these  distinguished  perwDs,  should,  on  The  Catholic  Question  is  not  near- 
•ome  of  the  most  essential  subjects  1y  so  much  a  political  as  a  religious 
which  that  question  involves,  exhibit  question  ;  and  accordingly  the  cham' 
utter  ignorance  or  the  ojMsest  hece-  pions  of  emancipation  would  faia  slur 
rodoxy,  the  people  of  Britain  will  turn  over,  or  get  rid  of  the  religious  port 
to  other  teachers;  nor  need  they  be  at  of  it  altogether,  and  treat  it  ss  any 
any  lou  to  find  them,  wiser  and  more  other  ordinary  question  of  state  policy, 
learned  far,  in  that  Hierarchy  which.  Some  of  thoic  champions— Mr  Can- 
of  late  years,  baa  been  so  persevering-  oiiig  for  example — do  not  fbar  to  de- 
ly  decned  by  the  self-dubbed  lovers  dare  to  a  Protestant  people,  that  the 
•nd  friends  of  knowledge,  but  which,  shades  of  distinction  between  their 
never iheless,  first  kindled,  and  has  faith  and  Popery  are  slight  and  eva- 
since  guarded  in  these  kingdoms  the  nescenL  Others,  again,  like  the  Rfr- 
■acred  Torch  of  Truth.  verend  Peter  Plymley,  or  the  Irre- 
That  political  liberty  can  never  be  verend  Henry  Brougham,  load  Popery 
in  a  country  cnalavcd  under  spuituat  with  ridicule,  to  show  that  its  harm- 
domination,  ia  one  among,  perhaps,  lessnesa  lies  in  its  folly — and  that 
higher  reasons,  why  the  great  majority  there  can  be  no  danger  in  Buydiing  so 
of  the  educated  mnids  in  Britain  will  absurd.  That  is  a  strange  way  for 
to  the  last  resist  Catholic  Emandpa-  people  to  pull,  rowing  in  the  same 
tion.  The  spirit  of  Popery  they  will  boat — sitting  face  to  face — this  water- 
not  judse  according  to  the  softened,  man  on  one  "  thoft,"  presenting  the 
Hbdued,and  innocent  character  drawn  breadth  of  his  oar  belore  the  wind 
of  it  bv  an  orator  arabitions,  in  these  and  with  the  stream,  that  on  theother 
days  of  rhetoric  flourish,  and  philoso-  feathering  it  with  skill  and  dexterity 
phical  liberality,  amintt  wind,  stream,  and  tide.  A 
wherry  so  skulled  cannot  make  much 
•■  Th' applause  of  listening  senates  to  progress,  and  must  inevitably  be 
command."  swamped  in  attempting  to  shoot  Lon- 
don Bridge. 
There  is  a  march  of  mind  very  dif-  Such  bi-ing  our  way  of  thinking,  we 
ferent,  indeed,  from  that  of  which  it  took  up  Dr  Phillnutts'  First  Letter 
is  now  so  much  the  fashion  to  speak  to  Mr  Canning,  knowing  well  the 
— a  march  conducted  by  other  lead-  great  talents  and  erudition  of  that  dia- 
ers,  and  through  other  r^ons.  Ex-  tinguishcd  Divine,  with  confident  ex- 
cellent things  as  they  are,  it  is  to  be  pectations  of  finding  subjects  therein 
hoped  that  there  are  things  still  cludilatnl  that  had  been  darkened  in 
better  than  Mechanical  Institutions,  the  Bight  Honourable  Gentleman's 
Churches  are  so — and  we  hold  that  speech;  nor  were  we  disappointed, 
the  ministers  of  religionaremoreuse-  It  is  indeed  a  nuuterly  production, 
ful  to  their  fellow  creatures  whom  and  neither  Afr  Conning  in  the 
Providence  has  placed  in  the  lower  House,  nor  his  ally  Sir  Brougham 
orders,  ay,  more  vsefyl — for  that  is  in  the  Edinbur)>h  Itcview,  has  been 
the  favourite  word  of  those  who  able  to  ward  offthcheavyandcutting 
■peak  so  much  of  the  "  immense  blows  which  the  fioely-tcmiiercd  steel 
■triciea"  the  world  is  now  making, —  has  inflicted.  Mr  Canning  made  but 
than  even  lecturers  on  Chemistry  and  a  very  general  allusion  to  the  Pam- 
Mathematics.  Cultivate  such  inferior  phlet,  and  sought  to  assail  Dr  Phill- 
knowledge  among  the  people  as  you  potts  through  the  ride  of  Sir  John 
may — ita  fruits  will  either  be  rotten  Copley.  But  the  guard  of  the  Rector 
or  poisonous — unless  the  tree  on  which  of  Stanhope  is  closer  and  mote  power- 
it  grows  be  watered  by  Christianity,  ful  than  was  that  of  the  Master  of  the 
In  this  island — generally — Christian-  Bolls — and  the  assault  of  the  then  Fo- 
ity  preserves  the  (diaractcr  that  speaks  reign  Secretary,  wily,  spirited  and 
its  divine  origin  ; — and  should  those  skilful  as  it  was,  glsnoMl  aside  inno- 
celestial  lineaments  be  blurred  or  de-  cnous,  and,  like  Mr  Ilrougliam's  own 
faced,  what  knowledge  could  be  of  thunder,  the  electric  fluid  of  his  wit 
any  avail  to  preserve  to  us  that  moral  dropt,  as  if  caught  ^nn  i  cri\AM!al\\ 
a«H  intelleeliul  dignily  inseparable  rod,  im  t\\c  Aont. 
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Mr  Canning's  tpeech  on  Sir  Frandi 
Burdett's  motion  m  1825  was  charac- 
teriied^  by  Mr  Brougham,  we  believe^ 
as  "  unanswerable.  Dr  PhillpoCts 
takes  its  leading  arguments,  one  by 
one,  and  in  few  words  proves  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  whole  world— and 
we  will  venture  to  say,  to  the  more 
complete  satisfaction  of  no  man  in  it 
than  of  Mr  Brougham  himself— that 
the  only  difficulty  of  answering  it  ari- 
ses from  this, 

*^  That  true  no-meaning  punks  more  than 
wit." 

Dr  Phillpotts,  too,  addresses  Mr  Can- 
ning in  that  kind  of  language  which  it 
woiud  have  been  well  for  Mr  Brougham 
—for  his  manliness  and  his  honour,— 
had  he  himself  alwa]rs  made  use  of 
when  publicly  expressing  his  opinion 
of  that  illustrious  person.    **  Let  me 
only  say,  Uiat  if  in  the  free  examina- 
tion of  opinions  publicly  proclaimed 
by  you,  I  shdl  at  all  depart  from  the 
respect  which  is  due  to  your  high  sta- 
tion, to  your  splendid  talaits,  and  above 
aU,  to  vour  distinguished  character, 
you  will  find  it  much  easier  to  foigive 
me,  than  I  shall  be  willing  to  forgive 
myself."  That  is  all  that  any  one  man 
can  owe  anv  other  in  debate ;  and  he 
who  thus  trankly  proclaims  in  what 
light  he  rc^ds  nis  opponent,  is  not 
only  entitled,  during  the  course  of  con- 
troversv,  to  speak  out  with  warmth 
and  boldness  of  condemnation,  when 
he  thinks  it  due, — we  say  not  only  en- 
titled, but  called  on  to  uo  so  by  con- 
sistency, and  zeal  in  what  he  believes 
to  be  the  cause  of  truth.    Contrast 
the  independent  and  dignified  station 
on  which  Dr  Phillpotts  thus  stands  in 
reference  to  Mr  Canning,  with  the  hu- 
miliating and  degraded  condition  of    ^lous,  Mr  Canning  would  not  hare 
Mr  Broughwn  !   The  Divine's  words     *<lopted  Lord  Byron's  facetious  rule  of 
wereperhapsoccasionally  somewhat  too    conduct  on  such   occasions,  as  Iiid 
warm  for  the  Secretary  comforUbly  to     ^^"^^  i"  ^^  Juan, 
swallow — ^but  the  demagogue  was  for-      <«  t  «  n  u:^  j/>     ?  - 

oed  to  eat  liia  own  aftertheir  heathad         ^  ''"  *""'  '•^''  ''"•^*"-"'  "=  "« 
been  quenched  by  Mr  Canning's  spit-       No— Mr  Canning,  as  an  Oxonian— si 
tie.    YetitisDr  Phillpotts  whom  Mr 
Brougham  some  years  ago  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Review,  called  "  a  foul-mouthed 
parson,"  wliile  of  this  his  Letter,  in  the 
very  h^t  number  of  that  Periodical,  he 
says,  ^'  but  enough  of  such  scurrili^ !" 
Yet  Mr  Brougham  has  had  the  sagacity 
to  discover,  since  his  insane  tirades 
about  the  Durham  Bells,  that  Dr  Phill- 
potts occupies  too  elevated  a  place  in  the 
estimation  of  tlie  people  of  England  to 

be  a  lit  or  safe  object  Cot  \\Va  xenonifx^    naical  possession — then  Mr  Canning 
'use.  Acc^Td\nQ>N  "  Yi\iL*VV« ^ft'»x    ^w\\\iw^  ^MsNr^  u^  to  tppal  the 
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Canning  is  written  with  great  spirit- 
much  knowledge  of  the  subject— «C< 
ten  with  very  considerable  feUdty  of 
thought  and  expresBion."    It  is  ttm, 
by  uncompromising  fidditj  to  a  hdy 
cause,  and  by  bold  bat  stiu  Christini 
castigation  of  its  enemiei,  that  the 
champions  of  truth  are  ultimately  sore 
to  triumph  over  the  basest  arts  sad 
most   implacable    animoaity  of  the 
abettors  of  falsehood  ;  and  the  bright 
reputation  of  this  learned,  eloqoent, 
aeidous,  and  pious  churcbman,  qb- 
dimmed  by  all  the  noisome  vaposn 
breathed  over  it  b^  the  malignsmi, 
ought  to  shine  aa  a  beacon  to  all  his 
brethren.    From  that  example  they 
may  learn,  what  some  of  them  do  not 
seem  yet  to  know,  that  leamiiw  md 
flenius  themaelvea,  if  timid  ana  dis- 
heartened, will  be  sure  to  be  trampled 
under  bestial  and  cloven  feet;  hot 
that  the  boldest  of  the  bad  wiU  feir, 
nay  respect,  the  front  of  a  wMu, 
who  is  not  ashamed,  but  proud  of  fail 
calling,  and  who  shows  to  the  open 
world,  when  need  is,  that  in  the  lulf 
lowed  shade  of  College  and  Cathediai, 
he  has  learned  lessons  of  a  nobler  irii- 
dom,  and  of  a  far  higher  eloqnenee 
than  can  be  attributed  even  by  the 
courtesy  of  these  intellectual  times  to 
the  coarsest  and  cleverest  lawyer  thu 
ever  brawled  at  a  bar. 


"  The  distinguiahed  object  of  it  (of 
Dr  Plilllpotto'  scurrility,)"  continna 
the  reviewer, "  who  attempts  no  vain 
concealment  of  his  name  or  his  nature, 
can  well  a£fbrd  to  receive  it  with  dis- 
dain." True,  Air  Canning,  or  any  other 
man  of  honour,  may  afford  to  receiw 
with  disdain — any  scurrility,  clorical 
or  lay.    Had  Dr  Phillpotts  been  scnr- 


a  Christ-Church  man — a  gentlem; 
would  have  replied  to  a  Doctor  of  Di- 
vinity in  milder  language.  He  would 
not  even  have  calledhim  "  a  foul- 
mouthed  parson."  But  if  the  scnrri* 
lity  had  been  vomited  out  against  him, 
with  clenched  fists,  and  features  hi- 
deously twitched  and  twisted  in  con- 
vulsions, all  the  while  a  face  ^^ng 
upon  him,  whose  natural  infirmity 
was  rendered  more  hideous  by  demo- 
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two  Utile  woidt,  be  at  an  end  if  it  eeued  to  biiu," 
[t  ii  f&lie."  Thi*  tdf-nme  Um  buuing  bln^ 
ti>p«  Mr  Peter  Plyinley,  too,  iriU  bottk  fly  i>  now  "  like  m  mailed  angel 
iaopiiiionofI>rPhillpDtii'ieiir-  on  ■  battle-da^;"  and  t^  tweatj  or 
■gusst  Mr  CanniDg,  in  which  tlurtvlittls  ugly  iDieetacrawliiiB  about 
remightbe  induced  to  given  few  it,  who  think  their  fly  to  be  ibeblaat, 
oeni  of  Peter's  own.  "  We  ihall  grandert,  merricBt,  moit  important 
tt,"  quoth  Peter,  in  hu  notori-  animal  in  the  univerie,  and  are  con-i 
itteTS,(Bpeakingof3IrCaiii)iDg,)  vinced  the  world  would  be  at  an  end 
nation  is  to  be  saved  by  school-  if  it  ceaaed  to  buiE — ore  the  Whin  of 
ikci  and  doggiel  rhymes,  by  af-  the  Edinburgh  Benew.  We  do  iudted 
og  petulance,  and  by  the  tones  agree  with  Air  PJymle^ ,  that  "  natun! 
Mdculationsof  MrPitt"  Vastly  descends  down  to  inflnite  smallnen." 
imeniATy,  indeed,  of  Mr  Can-  Mr  Plymley,  then,  (aflbrding  a  coin- 
lontory  iutheHouse.andof  Ilia  ddence  singular  enough,)  says,  that 
F  in  the  Antjjacobin !  Peter  then  "  Ireland  is  gone,  and  the  death-blow 
sMrFerceval,andaays,"  What-  of  England  is  struck — and  thia  emit 
Wi  be  done  by  ver^  mistaken  msy  happen  initantly — befbre  Mr 
iaofthepietyofBChnBtian(Per<  Canning  has  famed  Lard  Hnteiel^t 
I,  and  by  very  umlchtd  imilaitom  (now  Lord  Grey)  lait  j>/mwA  into 
eJoaumren/itff  (Canning),  will  dnggrel  rhyne."  That  Mr  Canmng 
ae  Dy  these  two  gentlemen."  A  wUl  nerer  do — or  we  are  much  nii^ 
hrther  on,  he  hnx>tl>eticall7  de-  taken.  But  Mr  Plymley  is  so  plea- 
Ids  disbeliefofAlr  Canning  "real-  aant  a  penon— snch  a  awom  foe  in 
wning  any  portion  of  the  great  his  meniment  to  all  scurrility,  that 
itanding  of  hi  iNisDs,  who  ^ard-  we  ninat  go  on  with  him.  "  In  the 
ifhna  the  wraaimofthe  Wkigt."  last  year,  und  to  the  amount  of  eigkt 
Jien  Peter  adds  Bcomfully,  still  hundred  tKout/ind  poumdi  was  pur^t- 
g  up  Kir  Csiinin^,  "  I  am  cer-  scd  by  the  Catholics  in  Ireland.  Do 
hat  tnc  sounds  of  Mr  Pitt's  Ttnce,  you  think  it  possible  to  be^Perceral, 
le  measure  of  his  tonn,  and  the  and  be-Canning,  and  bo-Castleresgh 
nent  of  his  arms,  will  do  nothing  such  a  body  of  men  as  this  out  of  thor 
,  when  these  tones  and  mov&-  common  rights,  and  their  common 
,  and  Toice,  bring  us  always  de-  sense?  Mr  (ieorge  Canning  rosy  laugh 
tion  without  Ecnso  or  knowledge,  and  jokeat  the  iileaof  Protectant  bailiffs 
dicule  without  good  humour  or  ravishing  Catholic  ladies,  under  the 
iition."  Wu  It  indeed  of  the  Bth  clause  of  the  sun-aet  bill ;  but  if 
Hon.  George  Canning,  now  First  some  better  remedy  is  not  applied  to 
of  the  T re BBui^,  and  Chancellor  the  distractions  of  Ireland  than  the 
I  Exchequer,  tne  Being,  accord-  jocularity  of  Mr  Canning,  they  will 
0  the  whig-PrCBs,  EomcChing  soon  put  an  end  to  his  pension,  and 
tlian  human,  at  the  heail  not  to  the  pension  of  those  ■  near  and  dear 
)f  bts  MsKsty's  Adminidration,  relatives,'  for  whose  eating,  drinking, 
Fhis  AlajcaCy's  Opposition,  who  washing,  and  clothing,  every  man  in 
hus  blaephemed  by  one  of  the  theUnitedKingdomnowpaysbistwo- 
Whigrisn  creatures  now  crawl-  pence  or  threepence  a-year.  You  may 
lick  the  dust  beneath  his  feet  ?  call  these  observations  coarse,  if  you 
'arlher,  "  Nature,"  says  Peter  please;  but  I  have  no  ides  that  the 
ley,  that  is,  the  Rev.  Sidney  Sophias  and  Carolines  of  any  man 
I,  now  one  o{  the  panegyrists  of  breathing  are  to  eat  national  veal,  to 
inning,  in  that  high-minded  drink  pubUc  tea,  to  wear  treasury  ri- 
tbc  '  llluc  and  Vellow,'  "  ns-  bands,  and  then  that  we  ore  to  be  told 
lesccnils  down  to  inflnitc  smsU-  that  it  is  coarse  to  animadvert  upon 
Mr  Cnnninf  has  his  parasites ;  thia  pitifnl  and  eleemosynary  splen- 
'  you  lake  a  k^c  buzzing  blue-  dour.  If  this  is  right,  why  not  men- 
fly,  and  look  at  it  in  a  micro-  tion  it  *  If  it  is  wrong,  why  should 
you  may  see  twenty  or  thirty  not  he  who  enjoys  the  ease  of  support* 
ugly  insects  crawling  about  it,  ing  his  sisters  in  this  manner  bear  the 
.  Souhtless  think  their  fiy  to  be  shame  of  it  ?  Everybody  seems  hi- 
hiest,  grandest,  merriest,  most  therto  to  have  spared  t'  ' 


tont  animal  in  the  universe,  and     never   sMarea    anybody."     Thoe    i 
nivinced  that  the  world  would     more    than  political   hatred  here- 
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-more  diAn  eren  what  Mr  Brougham 
ftMj  attributes  to  Dr  Phillpotts— 
odium  theologicum — there  is  the  ma- 
lignant virus  of  rival  wit,  stinging  be- 
cause outshone.  Like  the  dog  he  re- 
turns to  his  vomit.  "The  embroi- 
dered inanities^  and  the  sixth-form 
effusions  of  Mr  Canning  are  really  not 
powerful  enough  to  make  me  believe 
thUy  and  I  am  sick  of  Mr  Canning. 
There  is  not  a  hap'orth  of  bread  to 
all  his  sugar  and  sack."  Finally — but 
here  we  must  have  recourse  to  small 
print,  for  the  extract  is  longish : — 

^  In  the  correspondence  which  is  passing 
between  us,  you  are  frequently  alluding  to 
the  Foreign  Secretary,  and  in  answer  to  the 
dangers  of  Ireland,  which  I  am  pressing 
upon  your  notice,  you  have  nothing  to  urge 
but  the  confidence  which  you  repose  in  the 
discretion  and  sound  sense  of  this  gentle- 
man.* I  can  only  say,  that  I  have  listen- 
ed to  him  long,  and  often,  with  the  great- 
est attention ;  I  have  used  every  exertion 
in  my  power  to  take  a  fair  measure  of  him ; 
-  and  it  appears  to  me  impossible  to  hear 
him  upon  any  arduous  topic  without  per- 
ceiving, that  he  is  eminently  deficient  in 
those  solid  and  serious  qualities  upon  which, 
and  upon  which  alone,  the  conndence  of  a 
great  country  can  properly  repose.  He 
sweats,  and  labours,  and  works  for  sense ; 
and  Mr  Ellis  seems  always  to  think  it  is 
coming,  but  it  does  not  come ;  the  machine 
can't  draw  up  what  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  spring;  Providence  has  made  him  a 
light,  jesting,  paragraph-writing  m^n,  and 
mi  he  will  remain  to  his  dying  day.  When 
he  is  jocular,  he  is  strong ;  wnen  he  is  se- 
rious, beTs  like  Samson  in  a  wig ;  any  or- 
dinary person  is  a  match  for  him ;  a  song, 
an  ironical  letter,  a  burlesque  ode,  an  at- 
tack in  the  newspaper  upon  Nicolas  eye,  a 
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tlon ;  and  it  seems  to  me  as  absurd  as  if  s 
butterfly  were  to  teach  bees  to  make  bonej. 
That  he  is  an  extraordinary  writer  of  smdl 
poetry,  and  a  diner-out  of  the  bigiiest  lu- 
tre,  I  do  most  readily  admit.  After  Geoige 
Sdwyn,  and  pofaaps  Tickell,  there  has  been 
no  such  man  for  this  half  century.  The 
Foreign  Secretary  is  a  gentleman,  a  rcspccu 
able,  as  well  as  an  highly  agreeable,  nan, 
in  private  life ;  bat  yoa  may  as  wdl  fad 
me  with  decayed  potatoes,  as  console  me 
for  the  miseries  of  Ireland  by  tbeieMnroBi 
of  his  sense  and  discretion.  It  is  only  the 
public  situations  which  this  gendeoiao 
nolds,  that  entitle  me,  or  induce  me  tony 
so  much  about  him.  He  is  a  fly  in  amber— 
nobody  cares  about  the  fly  :  the  only  qno- 
tion  is.  How  the  devil  did  it  get  there  ?— 
Nor  do  I  attack  him  for  the  love  of  glory, 
but  for  the  love  of  utility,  as  a  burgonns. 
ter  hunts  a  rat  in  a  Dutch  dike,  for  fear  it 
should  flood  a  province." 

We  had  not  the  alighteat  intention, 
when  we  took  up  Dr  Phillpotts'  Let- 
ter^  to  revert  to  any  of  the  obsolete 
scurrilities  of  the  Whigs  agsinstMr 
Canning — but  the  application  of  that 
word  to  the  dignified  aeveiitxes  of  thii 
distinguished  Tory  somewhat  rsittd 
our  spleen,  and  Peter  Plvmley  chattciii| 
to  peep  pertly  from  the  brass-wired 
cage,  in  whicn  he  and  a  few  oUierpn* 
ters  of  old  are  confined,  we  let  him 
out  for  a  moment  to'ahake  his  feathen 
and  chirp  for  himself — and  who  could 
have  suspected  that  this  very  bird  now 
keeps  trilling  in  Mr  Canning's  esr  his 
laudatory  lays— 4iop8  on  his  msster'i 
wrist,  and  between  fits  opens  his  gi^ 
ping  gullet  to  be  fed  with  dericsl 
crums  r  Allowances  ought,  in  idl  fair- 
ness, to  be  made  for  many  changes  of 


snuttt  speech  of  twenty  minutes,  full  of    opinion  and  expression  in  thewritingi 


gross  misrepresentations  and  clever  turns, 

excellent   language,   a  spirited    manner, 

lucky  quotations,  success  in  provoking  dull 

men,  some  half  information,  picked  up  in 

Pall-mall  in  the  morning :  these  are  your 

friend's  natural  weapons ;  all  theso  he  can 

do ;  here  I  allow  him  to  be  truly  great : 

Nay,  I  will  be  just,  and  go  still  farther,  if     ™!ij  ^Ji^^i"!.  ^^t^!^^!tA 

he  Would  confine  himself  to  these  think     '^^'l^  demands  that  good 


of  public  men,  respecting  the  charac- 
ters of  public  men ;  for  those  chanc- 
ters  may  have  changed  from  better  to 
worse,  or  from  worse  to  better,  or  they 
may  have  been  more  fully  developed 
or  exhibited  in  the  course  of  their  ca- 
reer.   But  for  all  such  changes,  the 

shall 


be  would  confine  himself  to  these  things,  r"*r  —"*••"-  ^r**  »Xr*ii  ?^  *"T 
and  consider  the  facete  and  the  pUyful  to  ^  ^^^''^  ;  that  they  shall  be  no  sud- 
be  the  basU  of  his  character,  he  would,  for     ^en  and  shockmg,  hut  gradual  and 


that  species  of  man,  be  universally  regard, 
ed  as  a  person  of  a  very  good  understand- 
ing ;  call  him  a  legislator,  a  reasoncr,  and 
the  conductor  of  ue  afiairs  of  a  great  na- 


guarded,  otherwise  their  sincerity  is 
suspected ;  and  the  men  who  unhlush- 
ingly  avow  them,  are  branded  with  the 
flagrant  shame  of  hypocrisy  and  £ilse- 


*  *'  The  attack  upon  his  virtue  and  morab  in  the  debate  upon  Copenhafrn,  it  broosbt  fomrd  vidi 
great  ostentation  by  this  gentleman's  fViends.  But  is  harloquin  low  harlequin,  because  he  acts  ««ft  ?  I 
was  present ;  he  leaped  about,  touched  facts  with  a  wand,  tutned  yes  into  no,  and  no  into  yes;  it  «• 
a  pantomime  well  played,  but  a  pantomime.  Harlequin  descrra  niahcr  waies  than  he  did  two  iiu* 
■go:  It  he  therefore  fit  for  terknis  parti  r 
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and  stand  convicted  before  the 
as  ren^adea  and  apostates  from 
ith.  It  is  not  in  an  nonest  man's 
ever  to  admire  and  respect  an- 
whom^  during  the  best  years  of 
le  has  not  only  regarded  with 
:ed  contempt,  but  heaped  on  his 
ill  public  contumely,  and  called 
I  whole  world  to  point  at  him  the 
of  scorn.  Wo  need  not  say  that 
never  was  an  hour  nor  an  act  of 
mning's  life  that  deserved  such 
it  and  brutal  abuse  as  this  savage 
'  Andrew  heaped  upon  that  gen- 
1.  Whatever  may  have  been, 
w,  and  may  yet!bc,  Mr  Canning's 
,  errors,  or  sins,  he,  from  boyhcwd 
tis,  was  distinguished  among 
nd's  best  sons  by  his  talents  and 
oius.  That  we  have  ever  said  of 
we,  who  have  been  called  his 
tors,  because  we  have  spoken  our 
freely  of  his  political  conduct, 
ill  continue  so  to  speak,  unawed 

displeasure,  or  the  displeasure 

friends,  true  or  false ;  but  we 

I  indeed  hang  down  our  heads 

er,  at  the  mere  mention  of  his 

had  we,  or  any  one,  however 
sly  connected  with  us,  so  spat- 
bim  with  rotten  venom,  as  if  he 
een  a  wretch  on  the  pillory,  as 
'ering  fellow  did  in  his  glee,  who 
nls  the  forehead  of  a  fool  before 
'emier  on  his  pedestal,  and  cries 
.GodlaGotir 

:  we  must  dismiss  such  gentry 
ther — remembering  for  a  single 
nt,  and  no  more,  a  kindred 
'  of  the  name  of  Shepherd — 
I  we  hope  we  may,  without  im- 
r  scurrility,  and  merely  by  way 
iting  a  notorious  matter-of-fact 
I  he  himself  let  out  on  the  hust- 
it  Liverpool,  call  a  little  fat  ab- 
Jnitarian  Preacher  with  a  squint, 
M)uter  of  the  true  jack-pudding 
,  who,  on  the  same  hustings, 
iscious  of  the  grotesque  reaction 
3  charge  on  himself,  taxed  Mr 
ing  with  being  a  buffoon,  he,  the 
17,  being  without  one  exception 
lost  ludicrous,  and  the  returned 
ber  the  most  elegant  man  in 
md. 

Phillpotts,  we  have  said,  an- 

Mr  Canning's  unanswerable 
ti  argument  by  argument — and 
rst  he  demolislies  is  the  follow- 

WttSLt  was  it,  that  prevented  the  Ca. 
I  from  taking  their  seatt  in  that 
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House  ?  The  oatli  against  Trantubitan* 
tiation.  But  while  they  excluded  a  man 
from  Parliameut  for  hit  belief  id  tnniab- 
atantiation,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten, 
that' he  who  believed  in  consubstantiation 
enjoyed  every  privilege  of  the  Constitution. 
He  did  not  say  there  was  no  difieienoe  be- 
tween the  two  opinions ;  but  the  man  who 
could  make  it  a  ground  of  exclusion  fVom 
political  power,  must  have  a  minute  per- 
ception of  the  niceties  of  ratiocination,  fbr 
which  he  might  be  envied  as  a  logician, 
but  which  was  wholly  useless  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Common  life.*    Hear,  Hear. 

This  argument  is  indeed  worthy  of 
the  debater  who  had  taken  "  a  Dilet- 
tante degree  in  Divinity," — and  Dr 
Phillpotts  comments  upop  it  very 
much  in  the  same  happy  strain  that 
Mr  Canning  himself  would  have  done, 
had  it  fallen  from  some  luckless  oppo- 
nent of  that  ready  wit. 

'^  In  order  to  protect  the  Bank  of  £ng. 
land  from  forgery,  it  is  highly  penal  '  for 
any  one  to  have  in  his  possession  a  frame 
for  making  papjr  with  waved  lines.'  Ima- 
gine, then,  some  sagacious  country-gentle- 
man, fresh  frmu  Bum,  to  come  down  to 
the  House,  and  denounce,  with  becoming 
self-complacency,  the  monstrous  injustice, 
that  while  straight-lined  paper  may  be 
made  with  impunity,  any  honest  man,  who 
happens  to  have  a  curved-line  fWtme  in  his 
house,  is  liable  to  be  sent  to  Botany  Bay. 
^  I  do  not  deny,'  says  he,  '  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  straight  and  waved  lines; 
but  tiie  man  who  thinks  that  difference  so 
great,  that  the  possessor  of  the  waved-line 
fVamc  ia  unfit  to  abide  in  the  same  hemi- 
sphere with  him  of  the  straight,  has  an 
acuteness  of  sensibility  to  lineal  rectitude, 
which,  however  it  may  demand  our  admi- 
ration, is  utterly  unfit  for  ordinary  life.* " 

But  on  a  former  occasion  Dr  Phill* 
potts  observes,  that  Mr  Canning  him- 
self was  heard  to  state  this  matter, 
not  certainly  with  historical,  but  with 
logical  accuracy.  In  arguing  in  favour 
ofMrPlunkettsBill(Marchl6,188l,) 
he  found  it  convenient  to  suppose  that 
the  Test,  respecting  tranauDstanti^- 
tion,  was  passed  at  the  Revolution^  and 
said — 

^^  *■  Concurring  in  the  religion  of  the  ex- 
iled family,'  said  you,  *  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic subjects  of  the  Britiq)^  Crown  were  held 
also  to  be  devoted  to  tlu'eir  }>olitical  claims. 
The  Roman  Catholic  was  presumed  to  be 
essentially  a  traitor ;  but  as  treason  was 
naturally  concealed  as  much  as  possible, 
while  religion  was  more  readily  avowed,  or 
ascertains,  the  test  of  the  suspected  poJi- 
tics  was  sought  in  tfie  professed  Creed.* 
*  Was  Ms  Creed  his  guilt  $  no.— But  hU 
Creed  designated  the  mauy  and  his  guilt 
consisted  in  his  foreign  attachment.*  *' . 
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This  explanation  of  the  Test,  Dr 
TfiiUpotte  admits  to  be  a  happy  one, 
and  only  begs  leave  to  correct  Mr 
Canning  as  to  its  origin^  and  of  course 
ita  primary  purpose. 

«« It  wms  mmed  (can  it  really  be  neces- 
■aiy  to  remind  you  ?)  fifteen  yean  before 
the  RcTolutioa,  and  at  a  time  when  there 
was  no  danger  of  any  foreign  atiachnwnt^ 
except  indeed  to  the  Pope.  But,  in  pie* 
ference  to  using  any  wcnrds  of  my  own,  I 
will  avail  myself  of  the  admission  of  a  very 
distinguished  Roman  Catholic  in  the  year 
next  after  its  enactment  Father  Peter 
WsUh,  in  the  Dedication  of  his  History 
of  the  Irish  Remonstrance  '  To  the  Catho- 
lics of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,'  &c. 
(p.  It'),)  says,  *•  if  any  shall  object  those 
penal  sututes,  which  may  perhaps  be 
thought  by  Kome  to  have  all  their  quarrel, 
and  all  their  force,  agunst  some  harmless 
doctrines  and  practices,  as,  for  example, 
against  our  doctrines  of  the  Consecration 
and  Transubstantiation,  and  our  practice 
withall  of  the  adoration  of  the  Host,  which 
this  present  Parliament  at  AVestminstcr  in 
their  late  Act  may  be  thought  by  some  to 
make  the  principal  mark,  whereat  all  the 
arrows  of  disfavour  must  now  be  shot :  the 
answer  is  both  consecjuential  and  clear.  1. 
That  the  Roman  Catholics  in  general  of 
these  kingdoms,  both  Ecclesiastics  and 
Laics,  have  always  hitherto  declined  to 
disown  those  Ami -Catholic  positions, 
which  maintain  the  Pope*s  pretences  of  all 
supreme  both  spiritual  and  tenip<nral  do- 
minion. 2.  Their  IMissionaries,  L  e.  their 
PriesU^  labour  to  infuse  into  all  their  pcnim 
tenti^  all  their  own  principles  of  equii*oeam 
tion  and  mental  reMer-iHttion  in  swearing 
any  Oath^  even  of  allegianee.  or  supremaey 
to  the  Kliig^  and  forswearing  any  thi,igor 
doctrine  whatsoever^  except  only  those  arti- 
cles^ which  by  Oic  indisjycnsahle  condition 
of  their  CommunUm  they  may  not  dissemm 
lie  upon  oath,  3*.  That  the  tenet  of  Tran- 
substantiation  is  one  ottlwse;  Vierefore  to 
discover  by  this  (however  otherwise  in  it- 
self a  very  harmless  criterium)  the  mischief 
which  thoy  conceive  to  go  along  with  it 
through  the  folly  of  Roman  Catholics  in 
these  dominions,  tliey  fnake  if  the  test  of 
discriminating  the  loyally  principled  Pro- 
testant from  the  disloyal  and  dissembling 
Papist.'  " 

Dr  Phillpotts  cites  this  passage^  be- 
eause  it  not  only  aflbrds  a  very  com- 
plete answer  to* all  the  sagacious  ob- 
serrations  one  hears  about  the  folly 
of  the  law  in  demanding  such  a  test^ 
but  also  because  it  silences  another^ 
and  apparently  much  graver  objec- 
tion. 

*•*•  A  Imost  every  one  who  speaks  or  writes 
on  the  side  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  from 
the  gravest  Senator  down  to  the  last  speaker 
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at  a  huttings  or  a  tavern  dinner,  has  ben 
accustomed  to  triumph  over  the  groa  ab- 
surdity of  requiting  Oaths  as  a  lecority 
fVom  Roman  Catholics,  while  they  are 
diarged  with  holding  opinions  tubverrive 
of  the  sanction  of  all  oaths.  Father  Walih 
haa  shown  to  ns,  tlimt  oar  anoeston  wen 
not  so  foolish,  as  these  very  wise  pemm 
are  pleased  to  imagine :  he  has  told  u, 
that  there  are  tenets  which,  by  the  faidis. 
pensable  condition  of  Rommn  Calbclic 
communion,  may  not  be  diaaembled  apia 
oath,  and  tlutt  Transubstantiation  is  ooe 
of  them,  (as  well,  I  suppose,  as  every  odier 
Article  of  Pius  IV.*s  Creed.)  He  bsi, 
moreover,  told  us,  that  to  another  dm  «f 
oaths  the  same  sacrcdness  of  obligsoon 
does  not  belong, — that  to  them,  acooidiii| 
to  the  doctrine  of  those  Missionary  Prias 
from  Rome,  equivocation  and  menud  n* 
servation  may  be  very  safely  applied,— asd 
that  this  is  especially  the  case  with  Osthi 
of  Allegiance  or  ^Supremacy  taken  to  tkt 
King.  I  heartily  congratulate  you,  Sir, 
on  a  discovery  m>  honourable  to  the  piir. 
sons,  whose  cause  you  support.  But  is 
saying  this,  permit  mc  at  tlie  same  tiii»  to 
say,  that  I  have  no  doubt  wluitever,  th>ie 
are  very  few  of  theni  in  Kngland  hilf  » 
bail,  as  these  their  principles,  if  they  con- 
tinue to  be  their  principles ;  nay,  1  hare 
no  doubt,  that  if  Popes,  or  Priestn,  wa? 
to  attempt  now-a-days  to  draw  such  prin- 
ciples into  practice  among  tlieni  here,  ve 
should  soon  see  the  happiest  rrsulu  fun 
the  experiment.  But  Uien,  I  am  sort  to 
add,  this  admission  must  be  confinei  ts 
England  : — unfortunately,  there  is  anodtcr 
country  concerned,  and  he  must  be  a  bcU 
man,  who  would  venture  with  equal  readi- 
ness to  answer  for  the  mass  of  tlic  Romaa 
Catholic  population,  above  all  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Clergy,  in  th.at  country." 

He  then  subjoins  one  or  two  speci- 
mens of  the  sort  of  .  management  to 
which  oaths  of  allegiance  to  tempord 
sovereigns  (according  to  FathcrWalih) 
are  obnoxious ;  and  men  turns  to  what 
Mr  Canning  had  said  in  his  Speech 
respecting  tne  long  Oath  required  to 
be  taken  by  the  Roman  Catholic^  vii. 
that  it  was  originally  devised  oi  s 
taunt  against  his  religion,  though  It  is 
now  proposed  as  a  limitation  to  hii 
capability  of  obtainine  power.  Hoe 
Dr  Phillpotts  is  indeed  triumphant. 

^*  I  assure  you,  that  it  is  with  rduc- 
tancc  I  contradict  you  on  a  point  of  hii- 
tory  :  but  the  importance  of  the  cause,  of 
which  I  am  the  humble  advocate,  wOl  o«t 
permit,  nor  would  yon  desire,  that  I  sbookl 
sacrifice  truth  to  courteay.  That  oath,  0 
I  am  surprised  that  you  have  forgotio, 
was,  in  its  most  important  particulars*  fiw 
prescribed  by  the  3  James  I.  c.  4.  s.  15; 
and  James,  as  I  need  not  inform  you« «» 
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m^baaiaiapi^im.w^wi^  there  vlawad  u  ■  AbdUiUb  attiA 

ijmtt.fwrt  Nisil^.tWiaMli  or  the  Vitieui— wu  nlannlr  eoB- 

igi4R*m<>risiBl  i»*HiMidcn-  teDMdbTU]eMtfoiirFopN,Uidea 

EE'JffiT.Sr&S.rjf  '»*«''»  "d.  «niwnltl«4p«il    Hw 

tTfelTtk.  i.^«»i  h«^Sr!^  ^  Tenth  ftahninated  hli  enuon  of  It^ 

TAI^ueg  la  b«  yn-tfi^  in  Fu-  nimoBi  ud  nuawftil  Eiwaili  Oatn 

.  ■■  k  Xmi,  bj  rtkh  U»  lanl  of  AUegknoe,  the  oUect  or  wUcli  f^ 

(S  vbo  >«n  Mwh*d.|o  tMidu-  D(>(on»to  leearefldditjteibeXlif 

i.WbjjMt^  vla^tr.ba  f'f*T'~-f  bnt  to  f^«W  fAc  tetpire  o/lkt  UMlver- 

«■•  otbn  CuEiJiM,  who  ««  u.  ii^CK«rvft/n>Mf*e^>air<!r^hiiiM#B 

r jndouiMDcr  if  wDiheT  pvvv.'  a«<"-^i  Ute  u  the  ;ear  ITM;  dw 

ifiga^  ^*> I  Wttn^lPr^  t»  p,«e',  i_.te  et  finuada.  when  as 

jfiijaj\i>aadim»»mmmt  o^A  wm  In  eonimpUdoo  to  be  taken 

5^'S;?r±l^^^r!!T2!;  fty  *e  liiili  RomiTctholici.  wrote 

*~,  .    .„  "T-~7:_  the  doitiiM!.  th«t  ftiih  li  not  10  be 


itbolio'  Id  1791,  iddtoH^ 

LjfMtolv  Vlon,  in  rtnjtom  - —  .     -         ^ 

Itm,  ud  of  all  that  tm  oMHt  i^    or  mnrdmd  bj  ihor  ml 


LjfMtolv  Viem,  in  Tlndicafion  st    depHnd  by  tbe  Po^  ner  be  depoMd 


^  in  rank,  io  apalncB,  in  plUBM-  pCMed    in    that  propond  Mtb,  are 

teUU7ofil»tCammuiiia,«tMB  a6wM(h  UMertiUj  becauae  Oow 

manaignadbjUitiiaFritDalBi.  \belrinti  an  Jtffded  aad  oon^ndtf 

iV  I  dB  DDt  wnb  Id  dareU  on  the  tentt  hiniMlf  «i(h lemaiUnfe  "Oot 

idpaitiof  tba  hiatotT  of  m*  £•  iheFUfi^aLeBMatBntndiddiinnd 

■' -         ^'- 'wttnnanthariaedoiiiniaB" 

r  it  ii  to  be  leracnbmd  that 
1  Catholic  Chnrdi  in  Irfr- 

jmder  Ua  hiriadietlaB.    En 

a  npntMB  ^atnM  Utr  d«mMn«  of  ihort,  it  waa  not  till   the  Tear  I7TS 

a>d>orEnBhnd,lti.iiMMa7,i»(  that  thla  Oath  WW  tokratef  at  RoB^, 

^^S^fc"  nor  e»<m  then  formally  and  ttjMdf, 

n  waa  thamtimaui  caiua  ^fdki*  waerre,  and  Kane  conaidgablg  ritatfc- 

%Ui>poa.!lVbnttt>ou«lith<>p«»U  Oo»  «'*'•  ^•-  ^  P^"^"'"']**" 

ttMTnr  far  Amu  bang  ibewdr,  DOt«ndnTed,  Aat  the  docblna  Of  Ik* 

ThatTnuaattaalfwaa,lntntL  Fopa'adeMdng  power  ihoold  be  cdled 

il  fruit  of  the  doetiliM  IbM  almoat  jflipiaMi  kertHeai,  and  damMhh;  fott 
■IIt  taught  in  the  C3iuTch  of  Roma,  "u  Dr  Milner  aaVa,  "  theae  an  Ug^ 

leuar,  a*roniieediiMtob«liifonn>  theelof^eal  qnalmeationa,  wbidi    no 

ninariea  wcta  fanndMl  and  endowed  nrivate  Calhollc,  wilhoat  indlnliig  If 

ia>a,  M  Douay,  at  Rmu  itadf,  fct  ttjOMia;  eu  undertake  to  pnmooiMe 

OMtioD  of  £d^  PriM.  t.  -h««  .„  ,  intrm^^  point,"  twhlch  ft 

X^STtf^^SrS^t  "onAeatreagthoFhiipriTale  Judge. 

nring  hmtici  wai  (I  wldi  1  wuld     •"«>*■  „  ■    ,   _.  ,  „ 

It  it^  lo^  U)  a  pan  of  the  C».  Ui  Canniiw^a  aeoond  ananawenUe 

t*  t  Ihai  right  had  bMn  nea^Cj  a.  argument  ia  toia, — 

aipUiut  the  aiCMd  petaoDf  ^ lOTe.  "'Thaaeitgniuadof  Bbjecttotila.  Aat 

vince*.    The  MM  Cwoo  I^w  (If  the  (HaMaii)  CihoUca  hold  iha  dettdnc  qf 

w  alnadj  «cn)held,  andttlllbcU*,  ixci-uiiTZ  ■altatiom.    Why,  i'— ~^ 

tddoKnee,  to  pot  to  dcaib  Ml  «t-     all  the  Aaidtta  ai  

inlntedparaoniWliateTarbehifata-  tid«|  and  kt  an 

■nidedthatltkdfwyfrMtanifJbr  uijeihhaMewliw.fcwttta 

a."  oflatbAd^ddaV^^M* 

Brframthiaaathbring''anMlr  abnSnmaiiUenWAapMtaiTaMlM 

~  or  >o  raided  at  Rome,  it  WM  ofCteManlti^^a&^MNte^V^^*' 
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pmsed  declaration,  that  ihey  wl.o  differ  trine  winch  requires  the  b^ef,  under  pain 
from  it  cannot  Ims  aaveil.     With  this  fact  of  damnation,  of  everything  elK  whatercr 
before  them,  could  the  (Roman)  Catholics  which  it  shaU  choo«i  to  jwrescnbe,  I  man 
he  excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  their  the  infaUible  authority  of  the  Church.  Thu 
clvd  richts,  on  the  ground  of  believing  the  one  tenet  enaUives  the  minds  of  ^o«  who 
doctrine  of  exclu«ion  ?'  "  hold  it ;  or,  at  anr  rate,  it  makes  them 
Dr  Phillpotts  is  well  aware  of  all  nnfit  to  legnilate  for  any  other  Cbuid!. 
that  has  been  uttered  and  written  up-  *^^ V^*!!!^*^.  ^^S".^  J^^^ 
on  U.e  Athanasian  creed  ;  buthe  do^  IL^JJ^^r  o^cZl  ^'^.^. 
not    shun    Mr  Cannings  argument,  ^^^^^^f  EngUnd  and  Ireland,  it  bad. 
which  is  certainly  not  worthy  ot  liim,  ^.^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^n  integral  part,  orin 
reiterated,  as  it  has  so  often  been,  by  inseparable  adjunct,  of  the  present  Comti. 
Bo  many  ignorant  people,  with  whom  tution  of  this  Kingdom.  The  writ  of  Smr- 
he  can  nave  no  alliance :—  mons  to  Parliament  expresses  now,  ts  it 
*'  Tliis,  Sir,  affords  but  a  very  faint  U-  did  of  old,  one  of  Hie  principal  ends  of  hM- 
lustration  of  the  wisdom  of  putting  our  use  ing  i7,  to  hc^  to  consult  for  the  tafcty  a^ 
of  the  Athanasian  Creed  on  a  par  with  the  deftnce  of  the  Church  of  Englamd.    We 
tyrannical  and  intolerant  principles  of  the  g^y,  therefore,  that  those  who  believe  thit 
Church  of  Rome.    That  Church,  among  a  this  Church  leads  its  members  to  damn- 
thousand  similar  extravagancies,  sentences  tion,  as  they   cannot,  with  a  sound  oob« 
a  man  to  the  loss  of  all  hopi^  of  ChristiaTi  fcicncc,  consult  for  its  safety  and  defcne.:i 
Salvation,  who  says,  that  it  is  contrary  to  cannot,  on  the  principles  of  the  BriujA 
the  institution  of  Christ,  tQ  mix  water  vith  Constitution,  be  intrusted  with  the  kgida- 
tpinr  at  the  holy  communion  ;  the  Church  tive  powers  of  the  state, 
of  England,  in  tlie  Athanasian  Creed,  pro-  **  This,  Sir,  is  the  argimient  for  ewl'i- 
nounccs  the  same  of  one  who  impugns  the  ding  Roman  Catholics  from  Parlian:»i, 
fundamental   truths  of  Christianity  ;  and  which  we  found  on  their  doctrine  of  exclu- 
you  arc  pleased  to  say,  that  this  deprives  give  salvation  ;  and  you  will,  1  am  kk, 
us  of  all  riglit  to  find  fault  with  the  exclu-  perceive  that  it  remains   completdj  ur- 
sivc  spirit  of  Rome.  touched  by  your  pleasant  commentary  p 

^^  As  to  the  Athanasian  Creed  being  ^  a  the  Athanasian  Creed.** 

human  rr/^cjiV/o/i  of  the  great  mysteries  of  Dr  Phillpotts   then  enters  into  w- 

Christianity,'  you  must  forgive  my  telling  j[q^^  statements  of  the  sentimen's  of 

you,  that  if  you  had  taken  the  trouble  of  ^jj^  Church  of  Uonie,   even  in  En:- 

acquaintingyourselfwith  the  nature  of  that  j^^^^j    resiKCting  the  spiritual  state'.-: 

fonuulary,  you  would  not  have  thonght  it  ^     n,,.,„bcrs   of   any    other  Church, 

a  fit  subject  of  bneer  or  banter.  IheAtha-  .  ,,        ^   .,       r^^         \      e  r^^i-r.l 

nasian  Uccd  is  not  an  cxpouOon  of  any  espocinlly  of  the  Church  of  KngW 

mysteries  ;  it  does  not  aim  at  anything  so  -bemmung   with   a    quotation  tnMfl 

absurd.    But  it  Hat^s  the  fundamcntnl  Gaiulolphy,  one  of  the  most  karnM 

doctrines  of  the  Gospel  ;  and  in  respect  to  and  eloquent  divines  ot  Iris  Church  r. 

the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  accompanies  modern  days,  and  whose  sermons  wfr- 

the  statement    with  certain  distinctions,  authoritatively  pronounced  worthy  \^ 

which  were  rendered  necessary  by  the  at-  be  "  casetl  in  c<?dar  and  gold :" — **  ^^ 

tempts  of  Heretics  to  corrupt  the  doctrine  j^„y  holiness  and  thtological  virtac  p 

itself,  by  Uieir  own  daring  mnovations.  It  ^jj  sectaries,  because  they  want  thft: 

also  accompanies  its  statement  with  dc-  ^^^^  principles  of    piety  and  rirtur, 

nouncmgthe  awful sentencx' on  unbdievers,  ^   Constitute    private     reason    2X^ 

which  our  Lord  himself  denounced,  wlun  .    ,           ^   ^,          *^ .            i     r^     t    j 

he  gave  to  his  apostl.s  the  solemn  charge  to  Judgment  the  moUve  ami  the  rule  ij 

go  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creuturc,"  ^^^ry  moral  action  ;     and  ending  wrJi 

<  he  that  bJievcth  not  shall  be  damned.'  Dr  l>oyIe,  who  swore»  before  thcCo:.> 

**  Vou  will  perceive,  therefore,  that  the  mittee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  ibit  h 

main  question  respecting  the  Athanasian  had  a  higher  respect  for  the  Establish- 

Creed  is,  fnrst,  whether  its  doctrines  bo  ed  Church  than  for  any  other  body  (^ 

true ;  secondly,  whether  they  be  funda-  Christians  soparatctl  from  the  Churci 

mental.    1  he  Church  of  England  holds  ©f  Home  ;  and  in  his  letter  to  the  Karl 

them  to  be  both  true  and  fundamental,  and  of  Farnham,  thus  expresses  that  r^ 

therefore  scruples  not  to  receive  and  use  Uie  g      ^  jn  detinite  terms :— "  When  ir.c= 

Creed,  notwithstanding  the  strong  terms  '  „^  z-^-  „   «*^„:j       1.1     *•          .   .v, 

hi  wliich  the  danger  of  unbelief  is  there  set  S*^'^,  ^^!.  ^  considerable  time  at  fhc 

fojih^                  ^  most  hideous  monxter,  th^  can  vkw 

*'  Now,  Sir,  our  complaint  against  the  '^^^"'^^^  diminished  horror  ;  but  a  man 

Churdi  of  Rome  is,  not  that  it  excludes  ^  reflection   hving  in   Ireland,  in« 

from  Salvation  those  who  impugn  doctrines  coolly  observing  the  workings  of  tiie 

which  it  thinks  fundamental,  but  that  it  Church  establishment,  would  seek  for 

holds  as  fundamcuvskl  one  \kiicUcuUr  doc«  wiM  likencM  to  it  among  the  prtei/' 
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■nd  Uwt  he  U  Hfd  at  the  whole  ChuTch,  adontion,  of  th«  «ubJMM  of  ibe  Brltlih 

nd  Ibe  FMber  tod  Teadiei  of  all  Chriiti.  Ciown  ?    Uj  lewlan  will  ecarc^r  belUra 

ani ;  uid  thit  to  him  in  8t  Petff  wu  dele<  me,  wben  I  uf,  (hat  it  waa,  anung  othv 

gaud  by  out  Lord  Jaui  Cbrlit  full  power  thing*,  hii  *  unhcaiutuig  leal  In  watkiof 

to  fffd,  nlr,  Mnd  govern  the  uniToial  with  hit  diead  aoaihana  the  Implou*  hen. 

Chuidi  J  u  ■]»  ii  contained  In  the  acta  of  tie  Elinbeth,  the  pntended  Qneoiof  Bng- 

genenl  coundlii,  and  In  the  holy  eanoni.'"  land,  the  alave  of  ahameftil  Tice%  a*  a  Hen* 

Mr  Butler  himself  admita,  tbot  the  tie,  udihe  fanMrerof  IIcretici,abMl*liig 

nltnmontMie  doctrine,  at  il  h  called,  *«»  lubjecu  fmin  theii  aUe^ama,  and  d^ 
die  assertion  of  the  Pope's  light  to  m- 
preme  power,  whether  direct  or  indi- 
tect,  in  all  temporal  concenu  of  states, 
the  power  of  depriving  Kirereigna,  aad 
of  intofering  with  the  rights  and  du- 


UoA.'  ThcH  thiog*  aca  ciptetacd  in  it 
vcTT  termi  in  Ibe  Bull  of  Canooiiatlon ;  i 
the  Bull,  monoTcr,  camtneaded  the  eu 


riorni»,)and«uBinentsupport.Th.t         a  claim  to  supremacy  such  m  tWa, 
doctni«isi«>tcoi.tnd.ctedbyanyeo.    .ctnowledged  aid  acti  upon  hy  «3 
ekaiaaticdauthonty;ilufaTOuredat     ,he  ecdesiaitics  in  coramuhion  With 
Rotne,ande«Tywhereel<eitistolera-     nomis-entering   into    and  directing 
ted  by  tho«  who  do  not  assent  to  it-     n^  detotions-hsUowed  by  ar    -- 
i^  in  England,  few  individuals  persiBt  ........  '    . 

in  holding  it,  in  Ireland  there  are  mil- 
lions, who,  if  their  priests  will  teach 
it  to  them,  are  most  ready  to  recnve 
it— and  what  security  have  we  that 
the  prieata  will  forbear  to  leach  il  f  If 
there  be  none,  then  this  wide  and  in- 
definite tenet  of  the  Pope's  supremacy, 
ia  both  a  valid  and  a  strong  objection 
waintt  making  farther  conoeasions  to 
taoae  who  hold  it.  At  this  very  time, 
tlieBullorBonifaeeVIlI,,caUedUnam 
Saactam,  ia  admitted  as  a  genuine  and 
valid  decree  even  by  the  Clan-boolc  at 
Uaynooth. 

"  This  Btill,  among  other  cztnTagia- 
cica,  Bttributea  to  ^  Chuich,  and  the  Pope     "T" 
inhead,  '  two  iwordi,  the  st^lual  and  ibe     T~ 
•       ■     '  'le  nled  by  the     "* 


with  all  that  ia  n 
ligion — is  not,  Dr  Pbillpotts  well  laya, 
a  matter  to  be  treated  with  contempt. 

"  But  then  jet  remain)  an  crtuerTBtiim 
on  tbi*  point  too  imponant  to  be  omitted. 
No  Engliihman  will  deny,  ihat  ca«*  may 
be  put,  wbcn,  in  the  excrdu  of  the  moM 
aw^ul  rapoDubilitj  thai  cui  b«  incurred, 
■ubjecU  are  bound  by  their  duty  to  Ood, 
to  IhemielTci  and  their  posleri^,  to  riaa 
againtt  their  lawful  loveieigii,  aad  aaast 
those  ri^ta  which  tyranny  would  annihk 
lata. 

"  Now,  the  doctrine  of  the  Fopc'i  su- 
premacy telli  ui,  that  the  power  o(  dettr- 
mining  when  thii  awruJ  moment  U  arrired 
beloogi  to  the  Church.  Such  not  00I7  waa 
'''  langaagc  of  Allen,  and  othen,  but  it  la 
'  ~  ~  lage  of  living  Roman  Catholiea, 


Church,  die  latter  foe  it  1  the  fanner  by  the 

aaeodotal,  th*  latter  by  the  rtnl  and  ml-      , .  ■ ._  '  /  .1.    ^        _,  ,; 

lilaiT  hand,  but  at  the  nod  a^uffi^uM  ^HJ^'^^l^^^^^f^.'^J.T.^^ 
.  oC  Ibe  ptieit : — u  Jcnamah  aaya.  La,  I 
have  irl  Ihee,  Oih  day,  mir  Hationt  and 
ktngdom:  Therefore  If  the  earthly  power 
go  wrong.  It  ihall  be  judged  by  the  iipirit- 
ual ;  but  the  lupisne  power  Itself,  by  Ood 
•loite.  BIoreoTer  we  declare,  define,  and 
pronounce,  that  tt  u  tillogrthcr  a  poiKt  nt. 
rettary  to  talinlioii,  for  every  enalureta  it 
lulgecl  to  llic  Komam  Poiliff.' " 


Church  of  Rome,  drew  down  upoo  hfan  Iha 
indignatlan  and  censures  of  hu  superioK 
— I  mean  Dr  O'Connor  i  even  be,  (and  If 


of  the  iwom  duty  of  the  nibj 

the  dependence  m  the  Crown  on  tile  dcd- 


Y^'^'ii  .fTi?  V  .V  sioniofaforelgnPonliir.  ThusbewHiec 
Ur  PhUlpotta  then  show,  other  m-  .  ^h^  j.  tutlne  dlfftrenc.  in  thl.re.p5 
■twice,  of  the  exercise  of  this  right,  j,^,^  ^  -^^  doctrine  of  CathSS 
in  the  Bull  Unigenitus,  the  Legend  of  and  Proteslant.,  and  th.t  i.  eiplained  by 
St  Gr^ory  VII.  and  the  Bull  of  Ca^  .q  hiitorical  fac^  applying  to  die  oblba- 
noniution  of  Piiu  V.  Of  Piua  the  don  of  an  oath.  Ifoaiha  wen  to  be  Cn- 
V.  Dr  Phillpott*  aays, —  mutably  and  eterrully  binding,  there  nem 
"  Tliia  Saint,  loo,  i.  wonfalpped  in  Irs-  conM  have  been  a  revoludan  In  Borland 
land  and  In  Englaiid  ;  but  what  were  the  without  petjniy  ;  for  all  magblratrs  anf 
high  virtues,  '  the  heroic  degree  of  charily,'  offlcoi  of  the  army  and  navy  had  taken  tba 
(nich  Mi  Buller  tells  u*  ii  lequiute  b  thi.  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  James  II.  Bnt  tbeiw 
case,)  which  niied  him  to  the  "I*""*  i.  ■  lime  when  oaths  tone  lo  be  Mttdiagy 
glory,  and  enlitled  bim  lo  the  thankAd  and  when  that  time  comes,  the  ProteMaat 
■■-1,  nay,  to  ths  worship  and  dedans  hmudf  dispenatd  from  tfaetrriilt 


670 

gation.  That  timt  did  come,  when  J«met*i 
tyrannical  goveniinent  rendered  that  go- 
vernment intolerahle  to  the  Engiiih  peo- 
ple, and  then  the  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy  declared  themaelTes  diapensed  from 
the  obligation  of  their  Oath.  Now,  in 
■imilar  circumstances,  a  Catholic  officer 
would  pause.  True,  he  would  say,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  I  am  now  acquitted  from 
all  obligation  of  allegiance ;  but  psrhaps  I 
judge  too  f  ATOurably  in  my  own  cause,  and 
f  teill  iubm'U  U  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Churchy  whether  I  am,  tmder  these  circum- 
stances, absolved  from  my  allegiance,  or 
not  The  Church  dien  only  pronounces  us 
absolved  from  our  oaths,  when  their  obli- 

?fttion  has  already  ceased.*  (But  then  the 
hurch  has  authority  to  pronounce  that 
their  obligation  has  ceased :  and  this,  in 
truth,  is  the  marrow  of  the  whole.)  *•  No 
Pope,  no  Council,  can  abtolve  or  dispente^ 


Dr  PhU^pQttM  Letter i  to  Mr  Canuiug.  [^Juae, 


lature,  particularly  every  Protestant  legisi 
lature,  cautious  how  they  increase  thepover 
of  those  who  hold  it  AnA  can  this  seem  of 
little  moment,  when  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops — ^who,  to  the  mass  of  their  people, 
roust  appear  to  speak  with  authority  tcsrce- 
ly  less  sacred  than  that  of  tlie  Pope  him- 
self—ire describing  an  intolerable  tyrsnay 
as  even  now  exercised  by  the  Goveroment 
of  their  own  land  ?** 

Mr  Canning's  sixtb  and  last  argu* 
ment  is  the  one  on  which  I>r  PbiUpoctt 
brings  to  bear  the  whole  of  hit  strength, 
and  certainly  he  does  crush  it  to  piecei, 
^but  we  must  merely  refer  our  ictd- 
ers  to  that  part  of  the  Letter,  oceupy- 
ing  many  pages.  Mr  Canning  nys, 
that  another  objection  to  the  conces- 
sion of  any  political  power  to  the  Ro- 
man Cathohcs,  is,  that  they  are,  in 


so  long  as  the  nature  and  circumttancet  of  Ireland,  under  the  guidance  of  men 

the  Oath  are  tfur  same:  whom  they  regard   with   veneratioD 

**  Now,  sir,  can  wiy  government  be  safe,  bordering  on  idolatry.     "  But  if  they 

If  Its  subjects  are  thus  at  liberty  to  apply  ^  idolaters  to  their  pricsU,  we  sk  ti 

::c:^^te,^Trhc^t^^^^^^  blame,«iftheybowc£wn.bkoreidj^^ 

alle^nce  has  ceased  ?   Certainly  tlie  dan-  *'  ^?«  ^^f  perseeution  which  set  than 


ger  IS  not  lessened,  but  greatly  increased, 
^y  that  authority  being  ecclesiastical ;  for 
•  sacredness  is  tnus  thrown  about  it,  which 
makes  its  responses  infinitely  more  vcne- 
ittble  and  convincing,  than  any  merely  hu- 
man sanctions  could  ever  give.  But  the 
consideration  of  greatest  moment  in  the  ac- 
count is  this-^that  there  is  a  specific  quar- 
ter, to  which  resort  may  be  had  for  the  so- 
lution of  the  doubt  This  must  facilitate 
the  application  for  the  solution,  and  still 
more  must  facilitate  and  cncoura^  the 
growth  of  the  doubt  itself.  Where  the 
conscience  of  the  individual  must  decide. 


Up !"  Alas !  that  such  a  man  shoold 
be  satisfied  with  such  reasoniw! 
Through  about  thirty  pages  Dr  Pbul- 
potts  sifts  this  argument,  and  gives  iti 
chaff  to  the  winds. 

From  this,  we  fear,  but  very  im- 
perfect statement  of  this  part  of  Dr 
Phillpotts'  Letter,  in  which,  however, 
we  have  not  scrupled  to  use,  as  far  is 
we  could,  his  very  words,  it  will  be 
seen  what  around  there  is  for  the 
charge  the  Edinburgh  lleviewor  u^ 
against  him  of  scurrility.     We  have 


if  he  be  indeed  conscientious,  he  will,  of     neither  sought  for  nor  avoided  any  of 


course,  be  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  sa- 
credness of  the  obligation,  under  which  his 
oath  has  laid  him,  that  he  will  be  eager  to 
keep  down  every  nascent  surmise  unfavour* 
able  to  his  sworn  allegiance : — nothing  but 
the  strongest  and  most  palpable  case  of  ty- 
ranny will  overcome  his  honest  scruples. 
But  if  there  be  an  Ecclesiastical  Superior, 
who  can  authoritatively  pronounce  on  the 
validity  of  his  surmise,  he  feels  himself 
quite  at  liberty  to  give  it  a  full  and  free 
vent :  to  communicate  it  to  that  superior, 
snd,  in  communicating,  to  set  it  forth  in  the 
strongest  colours,  and  so  to  confirm  and 
augment  its  native  force.  Besides,  if  there 
were  no  external  quarter  to  which  to  have 
recourse  for  solution  of  such  doubts,  every 
individual  must  be  inclined  to  keep  them 
to  himself,  until  the  case  be  of  so  grave 
and  overpowering  a  necessity,  as  to  unite 
the  whole  mass  of  the  people  in  one  com- 
mon feeling. 

**  On  all  these,  as  well  as  other  accounts, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Supremacy  of  ilic  Pope 


his  strongest  expressions  ;  and  the  ex- 
tracts will  speak  for  themselves,  couch- 
ed, as  they  all  are,  in  language  elo- 
quent and  vigorous,  and  full  of  all  the 
best  graces  of  «  English  undefiled." 

We  shall  now  accompany  Dr  Tbill- 
potts  in  bis  observations  on  the  £eca- 
rities  with  which  the  concessions  to 
the  Roman  Catholics,  maile  in  the  biD 
of  1825,  were  to  be  accompanied ;  but 
before  doing  so,  it  will  be  necessiry 
to  revert  with  him  to  the  history  of 
those  securities.  In  the  1799,  Mr 
Pitt  hoped  that  means  might  be  de- 
vised to  combine  the  extension  of  cQUsI 
political  rights  to  the  Roman  Cadiolics, 
with«due  precautions  for  the  security 
of  our  Protestant  Church  and  Govern- 
ment. In  the  last  speech  he  ever  de« 
livered  in  Parliament  on  this  subjecti 
he  thus  expresses  himself: — 

"  I  have  never  been  ore  of  those  *!>«» 


is  one  which  must  make  cnct^  ^W  \c^*-    Van^  YsX^  \!c«a.  v\\<i  lenn  *  Rmanci]*a'i<*<i' 


1827  .^  Dt  PhUlpoliM  LelltTM  la  Mr  Canning.  871 
li,  ia  (b*  uomlleit  ilf )iTie,  ■pplJcablc  Lo  tha  atile  proof  or  (Artr  lOiicUnde  li  mtit  Ute 
Mpeal  of  tha  fe*  tcmwnhig  penal  lUtum,  klidntii  of  their  fclhr.mbjecli,  and  to  ac- 
ta vhich  the  (Romaii)  Cuhalica  ue  itill  ait  lo  my  practicable  tmram  of  remnlifg 
likbte.  But,  pouiblj,  (n  mj  new  of  the  even  the  matt  groundUii  jeahmtiet.  A\ 
BiouDdt  of  expediency,  I  idbt  think  it  to  luch,  I  rejoice  tbal  it  he*  been  nude,  ind 
bempchmenGonlnditiiDguiahEdlVomthe  I  ire  with  infuUe  laliifaclvm  the  jiin 


question  of  light,  ihui  the  hooounible  gen. 
aaava  (Mi  Fox)  dtus.  He  xwrni  to  con. 
■idei,  that  there  ii  onljr  a  ihade  of  difFix- 
ence  belveea  the  eipedicncjr  and  the  right : 
vhenaa  in  taj  view  of  the  dificrence,  it  U 
bnud,  cTident,  and  fundumental.  I  conai- 
der  riglit  Bi  indrpendent  of  circumiloncen, 
and  paiamoiini  lo  tlimi,  whilst  espcdieney 
ii  conceclcd  with  circuraslancei",  and,  in  a 
groatmiauun!,  dependent  upon  them.  With 
regatd  10  the  admiuion  of  tHoman)  Catho. 
lio  to  fnnchiaM,  to  the  eleclirc  franchise. 
It  lo  an;  of  ihoiie  posts  and  offices,  wh 


iltg  frodneri. 
•lo  DK  it  Is  not  new.  /  nlimyi  ftH  the 
ffopriety  of  pracldiag  Jbr  thii  poiat.  It 
foimed  a  pait  of  the  ptui  lo  be  brought 
forwuil  at  the  period  of  the  Union  {  and 
vhat  we  then  knew  of  the  ienlimeuti  of 
the  (Roman)  Catholics  respecting  it,  left 

might  be  easily  and  aatisfsctoril;  adjuited. 
Piovitiun  wu  alko  intended  to  be  madej 
tor  Ihc  decent  and  nematrj  ■abiiftence  of 
the  (Uoman)  Catholic  clergy  of  Ihatcoun. 
The  propriety  of  lliia  step  tr""  "~ 


have  been  alluded  to,  1  view  all  these  points     grounds  of  |>olicy  and  reason,  which  i 


as  distinctions  lo  be  giv«a  not  for  the  aake 
of  the  person  and  tlie  indiiidual  wlio  is  to 
poiseidi  then),  but  for  the  sake  of  the  pub- 
lic, forwho«f  IhineHtlhey  wl-'c  creslinl,  and 
for  whose  odvantajte  llie;  are  to  b:  cicrd. 
■ed.  In  all  limes,  ihcicfort,  and  upon 
every  occavion.  whether  relating;  to  the  Ito- 
in  Catholic  or  the  Pnlestant  dissenter. 


be  questioned. 

heve,  all  are  ngreed.  i  menuon  ii  nniy  aa 
one  of  the  many  measures,  which  caU  fbr 
inquiry  and  a^lnjilinn." 

AUuitinj;  to  the  char(;c  againtt  the 

Romiin  Catholics  of  refusing  to  ac- 

knonletlge  the  same  obedience  to  their 

■    ,  -  ,  .    ,     ,  ,.  ,     i     Sovereign  vfhioh  he  receives  from  all 

™  the  p..onleof  Ireland  or  10  the  peoplo  of     ^js   other    subjects,    Lonl   GrenTUIe 

Unsland,  lhaveali*ay»,rmin  aducregard      „-,  ■■ 

so  ihu  coRStilutio:i,  Ufn  of  opini.m,  that     "»""•— 

we  m  bnund  to  con^ide^,  not  mcnly  whnt 


1  this  point,  I  be- 


^  The    charge  is    wholly  fpoiiodlesi. 


It  adr^iniageous  la 


Here  we  see  the   princiiile  whieh     ncctinry.  I,t  U  fa  cxartrd.     It  was  in- 


power  and  authority.    Ifmnre  teeuriti/  bl 


guiilcd  and  rcstrieUil  Mi  I'itt  in  all  lie 
did  or  saiit  on  this  imporutit  subject. 
In  1B0«,  I^ord  Grenville  declared,  that 
liisqpinions,  andthoieofMr  Pi[t,ircrc 
not  only  in  complete  unison,  but  wcro 
forined  to(;vlher  by  mutual  coiomu- 
tiieation  and  unreserved  eontidcncc. 
Mt  Vi 


ictidcd,  at  the  period  to  which  1  have  so 
ol'ieu  referred,  to  aubmit  to  Parliament,  in 
lieu  of  tlie  Unih  of  Supremacy,  framed,  as 
we  all  know,  for  the  puiposc  of  excIuiiOD, 
a  new  form  of  oaih,  calculated  to  unite, 
not  to  divide  the  people.  That  oath  would 
liave  contained  nu  cjjiticil  pledge  oftupport 
III  llic  ulabllthed  cinilUalwn,  and  the  mait 
dlirlalmfr  that  cnald  be  dtvltcd  qf 


<l.rf,r. 


aillihitj 


all  oilicrs  liail  enjoyed  liis  contidenee,     gnj  vado'ilitd  aHthoritn.  ^ 

and  participated  in  his  labours,  and  it     may  be  most  efTeclual  tbr  this  purpose,  let 

nas  rcconiihendixl  hy  the  favour  of  the     them  be  adopted ;  pniride  thefulkit  teeti^ 


countiy  at  brgo,    by  being  accom- 
panied by  tile  authoritative  oHer,  as  it 


part  of  iIk'  Hi 

pranlinp  to  tile  Crown  that  effectual 
nffsalii't  in  the  appointment  of  thrir 
future  brethren,  which  formed  one  of 
its  most  important  puliculars. 

1  toleintc  the  Roman  Catholl 


■Hil  thai  jfilBviy  Ifu-lfeaB  dictate,  Jbr  Ihtt 
art  all  tguallyaniivui  to  defend  t 

^.„ J  _ _  then  be  seen,  whether  the  (Ra> 

Calhullc  priests  of     m^n)  Cuholics  of  Ireland  are  reluctant  !• 


.  favour  of  the  Hoiuan  Catholics,  bj 
iiidicitions  of  this  supposed  spirit  of 
conciliation  and  good'witl;  but  that 
ft^'ling  was  sliort'Iivcd ;  and  a  juit. 


Church,  which  IS  miscopal,  you  must  of  ,„„„„   g„d  durable  reaction  was  e 

c«.rw;  all-m  it  to  have  it*  bW«^     Bui,  ^^^  ;„  ,he  minds  of  almoat  everr 

HI.  .«««;»-%  ppvcr  (fart  tt«c™w»  protealant,  when  it  wm  found,   nrt 

;h:':i;;oTn';m^;of'^:''Sr:r';:.lW^  only  that  the  ^.h   Roman  Catholic 

execJiTihosc  funciLnni..     7'o  W.m  WMRo-  hierarchy  disclaimed   the  declaration 

man)  CalholU,  of  Irrbad  declare  them,  ot  their  ogi-nt,  but  lliat  also  he  him- 

trlvri  pfrfirtly  ready  lo  aeeede.   Their  de.  lelf,  8  Vicar  Apoatolic,  the  most  dis- 

ilaiation  on  thii  subject  is  an  unquesiion.  tinguithcd  ^ocnan,  nay,  the  moat 


Dr  PhiUycfits  LfUers  /•  Afr  Canning.  [^Juue, 

touUy  difiereDt  line  of  ■cmfclUBt  mk  on. 
duct.  SdU,  the  bcginniiig  of  thb  moit  in. 
Auspiciooft  change  wao  not  vhoUy  onie- 
cooipanied  by  cheering  and  ODntoiauiiy 
circumsUDoet.   In  particular,  Snr,  we  was 

gratified  bj  hearing  from  younelf,  the  foU 
»wing  wiae  aod  dignified  coantcl  addiot. 
ed  to  the  Houae  of  Conunonap  on  die  t4ik 
of  April,  1812  »-.«  Whenever  the  Iqpda. 
tuve  shall  make  up  their  minda  to  cmartaiB 
the  question  of  Catholk  oonceanoo  loU 
ously,  it  will  be  for  them  to  coapk  the 
boon  with  such  restrictions  and  qoalifes. 
tSons,  and  to  accompany  it  with  aach  pn>> 
visions,  as  tliey  thinlc  neoesaary  for  oar  owa 
security.  Enact  vhnt  yon  thiok  lifiht: 
and  then  leave  to  the  Catholics  to  accqicor 
xefuse  what  they  offer  on  the  condicioDi 
which  you  annex  to  it.  If  they  accept, 
ivhich  thejf  vi/i;)  the  work  is  done.  If 
otherwise,  you  have  the  conaoJiion  to  le* 
fli^t  that  you  have  done  your  duty  bj 
them.  Whatever  may  be  the  result,  joa 
will  have  nothing  to  reproach  to  yoaxsdveL 
Go  as  far  as  you  can  with  safely  u»  the 
establishment.     Do  not  exact  fiom  them 

nnnmenu  would  be  the  nimt  indi-  »«™?  »'»*  •«:  """'*?*^ « JS!!  **  "'^ 

CAUon  of  those  dispontions,  on  the  -  ^        /^  °^  ^^.  j  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^ 

ptrt  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  i£;iMou^  •;,;  iZgiiary  iangtr?  " 
whifh  aU  conceision  must  hejiu^tory,         j„  ^^^  following  jtKt  an  opportQ- 

end  ail  conciltatum  Aoprfcw.^    Similar  ^.^     ^^  aflRwdeti  to  Mr  Canning  d 
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prominent  individual  of  his  commu- 
nion in  England,  not  only  retracted 
•U  that  he  had  himself  said  and  writ- 
ten in  favour  of  the  measure,  but  also 
decUred  before  the  world,  **  that  he 
would  rather  lose  the  last  drop  of  his 
Uood,  than  be  instrumental  to  t  non- 
Catholic  king  obtaining  any  wwer 
or  injiuenct  over  any  port  or  his 
Church !" 

In  consequence  of  this  practical 
gpcdmen  of  the  mode  of  keeping  faith 
with  heretics,  lA)rd  Grenvifle,  in  his 
celebrated  letter  to  Lord  Fingal  in 
1810,  reminded  his  lordship,  **  that 
with  the  extension  of  civil  rights  to 
Eomau  Catholics  must  be  combined, 
{f  tranquillity  and  union  he  the  object, 
extensive  and  complicated  arrange^ 
mentt;  that  all  due  provision  must 
be  made  for  fhe  inviolable  mainie" 
nance  qf  the  civil  and  religious  esta* 
hlishments  of  this  United  Kingdom; 
that  a  readiness  to  accede  to  such  ar- 


language  was  held  by  Mr  Canning  at 
the  time,  and  by  every  sober  and  en- 
lightened advocate  of  the  same  cause ; 
and  by  Uie  English  Boman  Catholics 
themselves,  in  their  petition  to  Parlia- 
ment. 

'*  This,  Sir,  wu  the  epoch  of  the  most 
secure  and  honoured  state  of  our  Protestant 
cstablishmenu,  since  the  time  when  they 
were  first  asuailed  by  the  claims  of  the  Ro- 
inan  Catholics.  No  statesman,  on  either  side 
flif  either  House  of  Parliament,  ventured 
Aen  to  recommend  the  unqualified  conces- 
sion of  those  claims ;  or  the  conoeulon  of 
them  at  all,  without  requiring  real,  effec- 
tual, and  adequate  securities.  But  firom 
this  our  high  and  palmy  sute,  the  hopes 
of  the  Protestants  were  soon  doomed  ra« 
pidly  to  dcdinc.  The  advocates  of  con- 
cession, though  still  loud  and  ardent  in 
their  professions  of  a  wish  for  mutual  sa- 
tisfaction and  security,  began  to  adopt  a 
looser  phraseology;  instnd  of  jprecise 
pledges,  we  now  had  from  most  of  them, 
only  vague  unmeaning  generalities  ;  even 
the  tone  of  just  in^gnaUon  against  the 
treachery  or  waywardness  of  the  Irish  Ro- 
man Catholics  themselves,  began  to  give 
way  before  '^  candid  allowances ;"  and  we 
soon  heard  little  else  but  lamentations  over 
'*  the  disappointment  of  a  nation's  hopes," 
with  very  small  consideration  of  the  causes 
to  which  that  dis^pointment  was  mainly 
to  be  ascribed.  In  short,  they  were,  but 
too  apporentiy,  pxcparin^  \o  wa  SxiXa  i^ 


embodying  the  Tarioua  pffovirions  hf 
which  this  great  object  was  to  be  ef- 
fected. Dr  PhiUpotta  then  gives  i 
statement  of  the  pvoTisioiis  oontsised 
in  the  bill  introdnoed  by  Mr  Grsitu 
into  Parliament,  to  remove  the  serenl 
disqualifications  undor  whidi  his  Mi- 
jesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  dien 
laboured ;  and  to  these  not  unimpoc^ 
tant  provisions  he  adds  those,  which, 
after  communication  with  LordCtf- 
tlereoffh,  were  added  by  Mr  Canning 
himself.  For  these  we  refer  to  the 
letter: — suflBce  it  to  say,  that  MrCsn- 
ningf  boasted  "  he  had  at  length  sr« 
ranged  effectual  securities,  not  only 
for  the  Protestant,  but  also  ftr  Ca- 
tholic freedom." 

^' The  measure,  thus  amply  estimated  bj 
yourself,  rcorivcd  the  amplest  commends- 
tions  of  all  the  supporters  in  ParliamcDtof 
the  Roman  Catholic  cause,  espedally  flf 
Mr  Grattan  and  Mr  Plunkett.  The  fcnncr 
declared  (Mav  24tii,  1813,)  that  '  he 
thought  the  cJauacs,  containing  the  Sen- 
rities  for  the  Protestant  Eatablisbmeot, 
perfecdy  necessary  fbr  the  Bill,  and  shonld 
vote  for  them  as  one  and  the  same.  Not- 
withstanding the  oj^Moitioo  of  the  Catholic 
deny  to  those  chuises,  (which  had  bcgos 
to  uiow  itself  on  these  points,)  he  Dotl 
say,  tliat  in  dohig  so  they  were  enemies  te 
themselves,  and  to  the  Catholic  connitsi- 
i^^mdthcy  must  take  upon  themselves  the 
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wniKquniNt.'  Aiid  Sir  Plimk-it,  who 
wu,  I  IwlicT*,  fur  a  time,  intiu:>lvil  by  the 
Iriih  Hnmin  Calhalici  vitli  (he  guiiRliui< 
(hip  of  thtir  intenati  In  the  Iiowcr  Hoii>c 
after  ufin);  that  '  he  had  p«id  Ihc  gnU- 
—  attcDIion  U>  the  clauHi  juil  propOKil 
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tlii;  Rimwn  C'^ithntle  Cliurrti,  anil  with  (he 
Inje  exi.<tci>c  »f  thefr  religion.  ThelilfthcM 
mthnitir  in  Hnme  pmnounceil  the  olttT  M 
mriit  not  merely  uecpluiec,  but  Rraiitudc  t 
nor  can  wc  Hiieuiilyiloubt,  tbatif  as  nllE- 
lior  objccM  had  been  la  ne«,  luch  would 


e.  (ha(  the  Rijiht  Honmuable  Uciillc 
mui  had  aneceedHl  no  welt  in  ihe  arcom- 
plibhment  of  the  two  ffreat  objccli  of  ihe 
meuute,  iccuHly  to  thu  principlca  and  et. 
tablithnTcnti  nf  ihc  I'rotosrant,  and  uIhi  to 
the  free  exndK  cf  the  opinion  dF  die  Ca- 
tholic, at  the  name  time  that  he  wu  ad- 
mitted to  participate  in  the  boichts  nf  the 
coniticution.  If  wu  hia  opinion,  iliii  tlioK 
Objicu  hud  bi'en  moil  clearly  and  sati>fac- 
ttvilj  ucmmpltihcd  by  the  Hill  in  iu  pre- 
■vnl  itate, — that  auch  lecuritiei  hail  been 
prnpoud  ai  ou^ht  to  wtiify  even  (he  inD!i( 
jealoui  of  thel'rotcKantii,  ai  wuli  aillie  mint 
initniol  amongsl  the  L'atholii 


and  111  direct  oppoutio 
declared  principlra." 

ITie  pnrUh  priesU  of  the  dioccw  ot 
Dublin  held  a  meeting  on  the  ocni-* 
eian,  and  {laseed  resolutions  to  the 
eitect  that  the  rescript  of  il.  Qiunn- 
totti  was  not  ohligatory;  that  it  waa 
at  all  tiiiica  inexpedient  to  grant  to  an 
Anii-Cntliolic  goTcmment  any  power, 
direct  or  indirect,  with  regud  to  the 
■ppointmpnt  and   nomination  of  tha 


On  the  seth  of  Alay  IflI3,  before     Catholic  Bishop,  in  Iriiland;  and  that 
they  could  have  known  that  the  faC«     *""*'  "  1?°""  ""   ''"^h"*'   T^ 
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blc  mischief  to  the  canie  of  Catholicity 
in  Ireland.  The  nrieata,  Atm  their 
altars,  addremed  thnr  eongregationri 
igainiit  the  Papal  roscript.  They  ex- 
horted thtir  fiockB  to  be  patient,  \a 
remain  tranquil  under  so  Beverc  a  Ti- 
the copy  of  a  UiU  now  in  progres.  through  gitition  j  Imt  to  be  prqwred,  if  nei:es. 
Parliament,  we  feel  our^lve.  bound  lo  de-  ^^^  (^  wcriflce  their  Ute.  rather  than 
surrender  the  freedom  of  their  Church' 


of  the  hill  had  ht«n  decided 
House  ofConimotiB,  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Biehops  held  a  general  mectinf;, 
in  which  it  waa  ununiinoualy  resol- 


*  I — Thai,  having  icriouily  ci 


dare,  that  the  eccleiianlical  cUuics, 
curilki  therein  contained,  ate  titlirlg  in- 
cnrnpatiUf  with  (he  discipline  uf  liie  Ko- 
man  Catholic,  and  with  the  free  cierci*;  of 


•  III  Feb 


Prelate  or  Pope.' 

"  Youcould  not  blind  yourael  res  to  the 
glaring  fact,  that  if  Parliament  had  paned' 
jonr  Bill  into  a  law,  (a  Dill,  arewdlu 
to  your  own  itotement  of  it.  ai  fu]!  of  lU 
il^  U-ral  induigenceuiw^LscotisiitentwMia 
tial'ma  at  (he  nmicqui'ncc*  decent  Te;:ard  (o  the  safety  of  our  Vn- 
ilationi,  if  iafnrccd,  mutt  testsnt  in.stitutionn,)  instead  oF  tranqall- 
ice.'  lizing  and  conciliating  Ireland,  it  Would' 

ry,  1014,  a  Rcucripl  *a>     have  been  tbe«i( 


addreated  to  Dr  I'oynlL'r,  Vicar  Apuiloli 
of  the  London  diitriel,  by  .Mon.ignoi  Qua-      tliat  it 
tanloiLi,  (since  creaii.'d  a  cardiaal,)  who 
then  invexlcd  with  oil  the  ccelesiamical  i 
lual  powers  of  the  Sec  of  Ki 


iappoinl 


lioitiliiy.     Let  it  not  be  laid, 
■  the  refuml  of  RirliatnenE  to 
pass  this  Bill,  which  excited  go  mucli' 
violence  J  on  the  contmry,  that  vety  re- 
fusal was  caused  in  part  by  Ibe  early 


of  bijliopfc    In  thi,  re-     declareil  opposition  of  ilic  Iloman  Catho- 

dwunclly  dedoral.  that     ,;„  ,<,  ;„  provi,ion,.     jfo.  sir,  it  waa 

Ihe   dread  that  in  another  •eaaion  Ihe 

ity  whieb  iiad  defeated  your 


script,  he  nioil  distinctly 
'  having  taken  the  advice  of  the  most  learn- 
ed prjlate)  and  dliinco,  and  having  exa- 
mined the  lettcra  fnim  DrPornltrand  from 


l>r  Tmy,  (Itoman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  »".?"!'»,  ""B'"  ""  '?"«''  '«»'"'  '"  P"' 

Dublin,)  and  (he  matter  having  bt-en  nm.  «■'.—'■'"(   eonccBSiori  woiild    come    tc 

turcly  discussed  in  a  special  cDngrrgntion  "*""    """dened  with  conditionv  wtieh 

it  is  decreal,  that  the  Catholict  m,,;/.  aiW  """■'I  '"»''•  their  ulterior  ol.jeets  leas  at- 

latitfartio,!  irnd  uraliludr,  nrccpt  mi  an-  toinaUe:     thil    it    van    whirh    arrayed 

brace  ihc  Hill  which  was  Usi  y«ir  piesent-  "gainst  you  all  the  Itoniati  C:itholic  po- 

ed  for  ihdr  eniandpalioiu*  pulalion  ot  Ireland.     \Vhiit  tlien,  I  rc- 

*■'  So  muth  for  the  alleged  ineompBtibi-  peat,  was  Ihe  conduct,  nut  only  wUcti 

lily  of  yoor  ucuritictwidi  thrdiMiiiliiKOf  you  might  btive  been  expected  10  ponoCi 
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hat  which  yoa  had  youneW;  but  n  few    is  not  an  article  of  the  Catholic  F«th. 


riuirt  inontha  bdnra,  publicly  praicnbed 
to  others?    Yoa  had  *  coupled  the  pro- 
poted  eoneesiion  with  such  restrictions 
tfid  qvdifieatioos  ai  you  had  thought 
Beoessary,'  and  with  such  only :— •*  if  the 
Koman  Catliolies  shouM  refute/  (and 
they  had  declared  in  the  strongest  man- 
ner that  they  would  refuse),  '  you  had 
done  your  duty  hf  them.    You  bad  gone 
M  far  as  you  could  with  safety  to  the 
establishments.     You  had  not  exacted 
from  them  terms  that  were  unnecessary/ 
It  remained,  therefore,  if  you  hsd  any  re- 
gard for  the  pledge  you  hud  given,  and 
for  the  consistency  of  your  public  cha- 
fscter,  that  you  should  « be  rigorous  in 
in^iAting  on  those  conditions  which  you 
had  imposed.'— Nay,  this  was  not  left 
to  be  deduced  by  inference  from  your 
former  language.     In  speaking  in  farour 
of  this  very  Bill,  you  expressly  declared, 
tliat  *  if  the  boon  proffered  by  IHtfliament 
should  be  contumaciously  refused,  you 
were  fimdjf  determined  to  take  yimr  ttand 
rv.'ouut  the  CaihoHa,  the  same  as  if  you 
oad  never  stood  forward  their  advocate.' 

•<  How,  Sir,  did  you  redeem  this 
pledge  ?  Let  the  history  of  the  Uu t  four- 
teen  years  answer  the  question.  I  will 
not  pursue  the  detail  through  all  the 
miserable  gradation  of  big  professions 
Hnd  small  performances,  growing  every 
year  still  smaller,  till  at  last  you  brought 
>*ourself  not  only  to  give  your  support  to 
cliat  insult  on  the  common  sense  of  the 
country,  the  Bill  of  182a,  but  actually  to 
declare,  that  in  your  judgment  no  better 
securities  could  be  devised." 

Now  for  tlie  Bill  of  1825.  The 
securities  are  three;  anil  first,  the 
Oath. 

**  It  contains  nothing  which  has  not 
been  already  prescribed  by  the  Irish  Act 
of  the  13th  and  14th  of  George  IIL,  or 
by  that  of  the  33d  of  the  same  king.  So 
far,  therefore,  we  gain  notiiing.  I  beg 
pardon ;  we  gain  the  exchange  of  ami  for 
or  in  two  of  its  clauses.  First,— as  the 
law  now  stands,  the  Irish  Roman  Catho- 
lic *  renounces,  rejects,  and  abjures  the 
opinion,  that  princes  ujccommunicatcd, 
may  be  deposed  and  murdered;*  your 
new  Security- Oatli  would  have  made  liim 
renounce,  &c.  the  <^inion,  *  that  princes 
excommunicated^  may  be  deposed  or 
murdered ;'  and  for  the  microscopic  vigi- 
lance, which  enabled  you  and  your  fcl- 
low.labourers  in  this  good  cause  to  sug- 
gest  such  an  amendment  in  the  existing 
law,  I  trust  you  will  receive  your  due 
meed  of  praise." 

The  clause  of  the  old  oath,  deda- 
*ng  that  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope 


ia  omitted  ;  and  the  clause  which  dis- 
claims belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  ab- 
eolution  of  sins  at  the  mere  will  of 
the  prifst,  ia  also  oinittcd. 

"  But  there  remains  a  particular,  on 
which  I  must  detain  you  with  a  few  re- 
marks.    Tlic  last  clause  of  the  proposed 
oath  is  as  follows  :    •  And  I  do  solemnly 
swear,  that  1  will  never  exercise  any  prU 
vilcges  to  which  1  am,  or  may  beCxime 
entitled,  to  disturb  tiie  Protestant  Roli- 
pion  or  Protostiuit  Government,  in  this 
kinu'dom.'    *  To  tthlurt*  the  PratcsLint  He- 
lii'hn    is  |icrli:ip9,  in  itsolf,    one  of  the 
mosr  vac:uc  and  un  mean  in  5  pbnists.  that 
could  !»avc  bren  deviled.      It  ad rj. its  of 
evasion  and  cfjui vocation   without  end. 
1  will  notice  only  one  instance,  the  ob- 
vious    and   important    distinctinn.^ne 
artu:illy  taken  by  l>r  l>oy!o,— betxret-n 
the  iVotestant  ItHicum,  and  the  Protes- 
tant /:s/./^'i*A.''/  CV/urcA.     That  very  sin- 
gle-minded and  ingpnuous  divine,  undor 
the  signature  of  I.  K.  L.  lia«  in««rn«^ed 
his  readers  that  to  strip  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland  of  what  he  conceives 
its  ill-p)tten   and   ill- employed   posses, 
sions,  would  rather  strengthen  thwi  im- 
pair tlie  Protestant  Religion  !  of  course, 
tlierefore,   to  endeavour   to  accomplish 
this  end,  would  be  not  at  all  iucon^istcnt 
with  the  oath.     It  is  true,  that,  accord, 
irg  to  the  clause  immediately  preceding, 
they  must  not  intend  •  to  subvert  the 
present  Church  Establishment,  for  the 
purpose  of  substituting  a  Roman  Catholic 
Establislimcnt  in  its  stead:* — »Mit  this  is 
all ;  if  they  keep  clear  of  the  latter  pur- 
pose, they  may  intend  and  labour  to  the 

utmost, indeed,  they  seem  invited  to  do 

so, for  the  subversion  of  the  Established 

Church.  On  this  account,  you.  Sir,  in 
your  better  days  or  Mr  G  rat  tan,  inrro- 
durrd  into  the  Hill  of  1813,  the  follow- 
ing very  imiwrtant  improvement  of  this 
part  of  the  present  oaih  :  •  I  do  solemnly 
s^vrar,  that  1  will  not  use  any  privilece, 
power,  or  inlliiencr,  which  I  do  now, 
or  nmy  hereafter  posse*»<,  to  overthrow 
or  diNtiirb  the  j-rcrifit  Church  FxiaUish* 
v^rnts  of  the  United  Kiii;;dom  ;  and  that 
1  never  will,  l»y  any  eonspimcy,  eontri- 
vunce,  or  device  whatsoevt-r,  abet  others 
in  any  attempt  to  overthrow  or  disturb 
the  «iinc ;  and  that  I  will  make  known 
to  h^  ^lajesty,  Jn:c.  all  attempts  plots, 
or  conspiracies,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  which  bhail  come  to  my  know- 
ledge, for  effecting  either  of  these  pur- 
poses.' 

**  A  similar  caution  was  obser\'ed  in 
that  part  of  Mr  Plunkett*s  Bill  of  1821, 
which  prescribed  the  oath  to  be  taken  by 
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the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  ;~-tli«]r  were  lieTebHn,'  u  thcjm  bwad  toMlere 

to  awenr,  that  ihey  would  hire  ■  no  car.  crarr  one,  •  to  be  a  lojal  labjee^'  dBlow 

mponilenre    or    eomoiuTiication    witli  he  haigiventotbeuaeUaliBdlaHoMaf 

Roine  fur  the  purpoie  of  directly  or  in-  hit  disloyalty.     Dow,  Ibcvi  Mdi  u  aU 

ilireRtly  disturbing-  the  Protestant  Go'  teitation  iffaid  totheitata  thaiUghteit 

vi-mment.  or   tlic  PrjIatanI   EnabliiJiat  lecuritj   iTOrtb   itlBMa^Ug,   In    a  CH^ 

Church  of  Greit  Briuin   and  Ireland.'  where  the  very  Toumlatian  of ' ' 


Why,  Sir,  wm  these 

abindonEd  on  this  laat  o 

wa«  it,  that  you  reverted 

nvowedly  doreclive,  phraieciloiiy  of  tin 

exiMing  oath? — Why,  but  because  thi 

whole  proceeding  was  rei^ulited  accnrd- 

ing  to  the  new*  and  n'isJies  of  the  Ito- 


and  reaaonable  jealowf  of  the 
?  Why  diipoiition*  of  perMiu  appointed  to  Mo. 
old,  and     tiona  of  great  and  extenriveinSucnee? 

"  The  oath  preoeribed  by  the  Bill  of 

1S13  forbade  any  eectstiaitic  from  'am- 

curring  in  «r  cmtaUiag  to  tAe  appaliitineiil 

roniecration  of  any  Bomaa  Catholic 


n  Cutholics  themsclVKS, — of  the  very     biabop  or  dean,  whom  he  did  n 
'iniiouily  believe  to  be  of  ui ' 


be  devised.  Mr  O'Comiell  wrote  to  hit  I'lunkett'a  Kill  of  1881  gave  «  alnnari 
Dublin  friends,  that  such  was  the  lilitTBl  UioueIi  somewhat  weaker,  iMannee. 
n  in  i:Ngliiiid,  [lilt  he     Mhy,  then,  in  this  instance  also,  w 


lumself  Has  coiploycd  to  draw  the  Bill !     wholewinie 


of  tbe  preeeduiti 


lud  though  tlic  dignity  of  our  lenuton     belbre  you  wilfully  and  atudiinulj  aban- 
took  fire  Bt  the  ii   ' 
f  t'ideiice  proves  most  conclusively,  either 
tliut  Mr  O'Connetl  said  what  was  litcnJ. 
it  least  that  he  was  allowed 


u  the  Board  to  nn- 
?  JfjUy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bi- 
is  tlieinselve).     Such  men,  al  thoae. 


Elfectusl  negative'  on  your  delibera-  tu  whole  proceedingi  I  bare  jiut  n 

(ions.  1  suspect,  that  Dr  Ooylc  was  altio  adverted,  are  to  vouch  for  tbe  loyalty  of 

of  the  purty ;  fur  the  interests  of  Itis  order  their  (uliui  colleaguei  I" 
were  too  amply  and  warily  provided  fur,         Uoe  Other  Kcurity  renuina.   To  llio 

io  have  been  altogether  the  work  of  lay-  aame  board  of  Roman  Citholic  Bia 

men,  however  liberal.   Jn  short,  nothing  ihopa,  every  Bull  or  other  iaatrument 

■■eems  to  have  been  insisted  upon,  wliich  ftoni  Rome  U  to  be  lubmitteJ,  and  it 
the  Roman  Catholics  could  find  any  dif-         •< '  Tbcy  shall  not  find  anything  iii 

ficulty  in  yielding  j  if  any  objection,  on  the  aaid  initniment,  wliicb  Aall  oFptar  ii 

their  part,arose,  the  point  itieUwosaban-  th-m  to  be  in  wiy  way  inji   '- 


vliole  process  of  arran- 


and    spiring  you  the 
er  at  discretion." 
g  now  attend  to  accurity  tlic 


anriuillity  of  the  United  Kin^- 

isortheoDth.wasno  better,      dom,  or  to  llie  Frolalant  EUaUiJimtiU  M 

allowing  you  to  marcli  out  with  the      CAvrcii  or  Side,  they  sbdl  report  the  aamu 

',0  his  Miyesty,  or  to  the  Lord  Untenant 

in  Ireland;  and  thereupon  the  MUiastru- 

nent  shall  he  returned  to  the  penaiit  b. 

with  an  indorsement  ngned  1^  the  Pit' 

lident  of  the  Board,  aigsi^ing  that  llie 

'  >dbeenrfii/ynifact*d,aadKporteii 


sound  well.— And  what  waa  to  be  their     "P""; 


biisineas?  'ili'iy  were  '  to  arlify  to  his  I'^e  real  [mctical  amonnt  of  this 

Majesty  the  appointment  uf  any  bishop  S""   "  tecunty"  would   be   anotli" 

or  dean,  to  be  herrefter  uppoinled  in  the  '                       ''         " 

said  Komati  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland!' 

AVliy,  this,  instead  of  •  security,  is  no. 

thiiiij  else  but  a  new  and  very  impartiuit  ... 

plain  Kiiglish,  to  the  Pope,  and  to  circulate,  aa  tliey 


;  it  would  give  to  the 
"  fiishopi  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland"  a  legaliied  right 
;,  ai  they  pletM,  w'  ' 


pve  them,  wliiit  the  luw  to  this  hour 
withboldri,  tiie  public  and  farmal  reuog- 
uiiion  uf  their  tank  and  clioracti-r  of  bi- 
shops.— It  may,  however,  be  said  that 


please,  whatever  mandate*  he  may 
think  fit,  or  be  induced  to  iarae. 
"  Realty,  Gir,  if  tbe  dignity  of  your  sta. 
itfurbidthe  lOp. 


t  thoso  who  make  the  appointment, 


7  sober  eunest ;  and  tbe  moit  cl 


gr  necessarily  luiow  anything  of  the  per-     ritable  way  of  viewing  the  whole  matter. 


in  appointud.    They  arc  bound  ir 


o  believe,  that  yoa  hvi«  «k  <uuk«*ik 


Dr  PhitipoiU*  IMUrs  to  Mr  Canning^. 


ft^fH^mtei  yourself  with  thifl  unliappj 
i|iie«tiop»  that  you  muat  tee  it  diupMeU 
pf  fil  any  bawl  Vou  dure  not  scruti- 
nice  the  particular, measure  devised  for 
Ihe  purpose,  whether  by  yourself  or 
oUicrs.  You  are  afmid  of  looking:  into 
iU  details,  lest  tliey  should  be  found  too 
absurd,  or  too  mischievous,  for  even  the 
powers  of  your  eloquence  to  miike  them 
decently  producible  to  an  assembly  of 
oducated  Englishmen.  You,  therefore, 
lUspose  of  the  wliole  of  them  in  a  lump. 
And  the  majority  of  the  House,  equally 
tired  of  the  question,  and  equally  com- 
mitted upon  it,  with  yourself,  cheers  you 
while  you  say  that  '  you  will  not  now 
enter  into  the  question  of  securities,  fur- 
ther than  observing,  that  tfou  do  not  think 
we  can  kave  an^  belter  than  those  propo' 

Since  the  late  chan^  in  the  admi« 
lustration,  Dr  Phillpotts  has  addressed 
a  Second  Letter  to  Mr  Canning  exa« 
mining  a  few  leading  particulars  in  tlie 
speeches  which  he  has,  within  these 
few  weeks,  delivered  in  Parliament, 
and  the  first  passage  he  selects  for 
lemark  is  the  following,  which  we 
quote  with  the  annotations. 

*  '  He  (Mr  Canning)  was  prepared  to 
siy,  that  he  would  not  prematurely  stir 
up  tlie  feelings  of  the  people  of  England 
fcir  a  theorvtic,  though  essential  good.  He 
apected  the  dawn  of  a  better  day,  but 
he  would  not  precipitate  its  appearance. 
He  knew  that  the  present  darkness  would 
(and  be  hoped  speedily)  be  succeeded  by 
a  light  which  would  illuminate  the  pros- 
pect ;  and,  knowing  this,  he  would  not, 
fbr  the  sake  of  freedom  of  conscience, 
force  the  conscience  of  others.—- (CK^vrs.) 
He  spoke  out  t/nu plainfy  kis  tnieiUians,' 

^  Sir,  I  need  not  say,  that  I  am  one  of 
those  who  are  involved  in  this  darkness, 
which  you  venture  to  predict  will  be  so 
speedily  dispelled.  Our  number  is,  at 
present,  very  large,  and  it  is  our  pride, 
oar  boast,  the  theme  of  our  grateful,  heart- 
tilt  acknowledgment,  that  our  Sovereign 
himself  has  been  pleased  expressly  and  so- 
lemnly to  place  himself  at  our  head.  With 
a  firmoess  and  a  determination  worthy  of 
the  illustrious  stock  from  which  he  is  dc- 

• 

aeended,  with  the  frankness  and  manly 
candour  becoming  the  King  of  a  free  peo- 
ple, with  due  veneration  ibr  that  pure 
fiuth,  of  which  he  is  the  hereditary  and 
the  sworn  defender,  he  has  been  pleased 

to  allay  every  uncomfortable  surmise,  .  . 

which  t)ie  selection  of  you  as  his  chief  exfxcted  to  fuHow,  which  words  were 
minister,  must  otherwise  have  caused.  He  ^f^t  ade(ptate  to  ernrcss"  Now,  he 
has  voluntarily  announced  to  the  most  h^s  discovered,  and  promulgated  the 
eialted  members  of  our  hieraichy,  for  the  discovery,  that  the  proposition  it  cod* 
'J/fffW»tion  Ql  theii  b(ci\uGn,«A^v);awi^VL    Uiacd^  may,  with  perfect  ju«licC|  9fii 


pune, 

tliem,  of  the  people  at  large,  that  he  is 
unalterably  attached  to  the  religkm  of  his 
fiithers,— that  he  sees  and  will  repel  the 
danger  which  must  follow  the  removal  of 
those  safeguards,  with  which  the  wisdom 
of  our  ancestors  (a  phrase  of  which  I  an 
not  yet  ashamed)  has  fenced  and  proCecU 
ed  our  Protestant  Churchy— ^ad  that  the 
Oath  wtiich  he  took  at  his  oorunatian,  has 
bound  him  for  ever  to  reject  every  «pc. 
dous  pretence  of  political  expediency, 
wliioh  may  be  urged  to  divert  him  from 
his  purpose.  I  repeat,  that  this  assurance, 
BO  solemnly  given,  far  more  than  ooun- 
terbaUnces  any  apprehension,  which  the 
apparent  triumph  of  the  cause  of  liberal- 
ism in  several  recent  appointments  would 
otherwise  excite." 

Dr   Pliillpotts    expresses   hirasrif 
justly  gratified    by  tne    manner   in 
whicli    Mr    Canning    accommodates 
himself  to  this  new  state  of  things, 
and  augurs  from  it  the  hanpicst  re- 
sults to  the  public  tranquillity.    Mr 
Canning  now  characterizes  the  object 
Itself  at  which  he  has  long  been  aim- 
ing  as  merely  "  a  theoretic  though  es* 
sential  good  I"    What  is  the  meaning 
of  these  words,  let  no  man  attempt  to 
divine.   E  coHversu,  that  is  now  but  a 
theoretic  evil,  it  seems,  which  Mr 
Canning  has  so  often    exerted  his 
splendid  powers  of  eloquence  to  de» 
scribe  as  the  greatest  practical  evil 
that  could  afflict  the  land  !     That 
which  was  ''persecution"  two  yean 
ago,  and  oppression  two  months  Mfso, 
is  now,  that  Mr  Canning  is  Prime  Mi- 
nister, only  a  theoretic  evil  whidi  may 
weU  wait  his  convenience  to  caret 
On  the  7th  of  March  he  supported, 
with  all  possible  sincerity  and  wetl, 
the  motion  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett  >- 
''  That  this  House  is  imprened  with 
the  necessitjf  of  taking  into  immediate 
consideration  the  laws  inflicting  pe- 
nalties on  his  Migesty's  Roman  Catho- 
lic subjects,  with  the  view  of  removing 
them,"  Or  e'er  the  shoes  were  old  whira 
he  wore,  when  then  "  on  his  legs,"  he 
declares  "  that  he  will  not  stir  up  the 
feelings  of  the  people  of  England  ibr 
a  theoretic,  thougn  essential  good!" 
•—From  the  rejection  of  Sir  Frands 
Burdett's  motion,  he  felt  it  his  dutf, 
on  the  7th  of  March,  to  warn  toe 
House,   that  *'  consequjeneet  must  hf 
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periicct  iecurit|— anil,  above  all,     immediately  precxdiiigdiaciuuoiu,T« 
perftct  conrenience,  be  Buffered     I  own  it  excites  my  admiralioD." 
nUDdefuDct  oJGriccaieafnuJiu.'  But  there  ii  matti'r  of  cvea  higher 

he  Tth  of  march  he  cxcUimi—  moment  lUiui  all  tliii  in  Dr  Fhillpott*' 
J  graiU  (u  lime  for  etmnidering  Sixond  Letter,  and  he  hiJdone  Awra 
mtnluiii !  Jar  I  cannot  get  rid  of  vice  of  uoBpeakable  wortlt  to  b)8  coun« 
npreuinn  uiliici  una  aeowcd  bg  mt  try,  in  the  enlightened  view  be  hai  n«t 
lamliich  lliii quat-  feared,  iu  ipitv  of  the  wrogant,  and 
wonc  than  arro^Ql  language  that  luw 
been  uttered  from  high  pUcea,  to  take 
and  exprcii  of  the  Coronation  Oatb. 
mpTL'acion  liaa  been  melted  In  the  debate  of  the  Gth  of  March, 
•M)T  wnut  iufluenee  we  know  the  member  for  the  City  of  Dubliu 
-and  delay,  initead  of  being  pre^i-  gare  aa  a  reason  for  requiring  fiurUier 
with  danjrer  is  enceinte  with  securitiei  against  the  Homan  Cath»- 
,  anil  when  the  weeks  and  moiithB  lie*  than  merely  an  oath,  "  (hat  the 
onipletc,  will  be  ufely  delivered     Constitutianwdanotsatiatlcdwithtliat 

"     '    " security,  even  in  the  case  of  (he  King ; 

that,  coniidcrlng  the  res(raint  impOHd 
by  the  Coronation  Unih,  which  bound 
hiin  to  maintain  the  I'rotcBtant  Eita~ 
blished  CliuTch,  further  cautiona  were 
taken  to  secure  bin  observance  of  thii 


m>  before  the  Haute,— thiit  the 
r  Hi  teltlement  it  lUferrtd,  the 
dan/fer  win  tiuA  del:ii/  involffe!" 


eat  joy.  On  the  Tth  of  March  he 
fearTully, "  I  tnist  that  the  failure 
ia  mesaure,  if  it  fail,  will  be  rccci- 
jy  thoiie  who  will  be  aufierers  by 
event  with  tranquil  reagoation, 
;i  than  in  any  unEOemly  manner. 
caANT  IT  WAV  HK  Eo  !'  T'othcr 
•day  his  pious  fears  and  prayera 
brown  aside,  and  he  coolly  says, 
look  alone  for  1 
jUe  Came  to  ll 
feeling  of  the  people  of  both  coun- 
(ktar,  htar).  And  tlut  progrssi  can 
l>«  ntanled  ^  any  incamiilajilt  tffart 
vctt  a;iuua>i  amoiiK  one  clsis,  Or  sliBe 
h  tlie  opposite,  ^  lib  nit  s^  B  cnu'u/- 
I  aie  or  the  other  part  of  the  United 
dom  (htar,  Acar).  I  friely  avow,  I 
It  prepared  t 


e  progress  of  the 


rupnl  ^  Ikfir  bdug  nahieiL" 
udg  then,  as  I  value  carrying  tl 
lira  lurthe  tranquillity  of  Ireland,— 


Canning  remarked  oi 
the  Honourable  Gentleman  wag  new 
to  the  House,  otherwise  he  would  have 
known  that  Ihc  day  "f  the  Comnation 
Oath  wot  eoue  hy."  He  liked,  he  said, 
to  go  to  high  places  for  high  Ufpim 
men(a,and  would  have  pleasure  in  leU 
tingtheHonourable  Gentleman's  mind 
entirelv  at  ease,  by  reading  an  estiact 
from  tne  speech  of  Lord  Liverpool,  in 
16'.£>.    Lord  Liverpool  hod  said, 

"  He  could  not  i:oniidi:r  the  Coionallon 
Oath  u  sDj  nbitacle  (o  ttis  civil  and  poli- 
tical dIubUities  of  the  (Roman)  CathoUcL 
The  oath  wax  sn  osth  to  protect  the  Esta- 
blished Church  and  ('lerET  of  the  Bealm. 
The  temoval  of  the  dissliUidcs  might  possl- 


ioro.«™iqum..ro..reuuia,-.      Wy  affiet  that,'(!hiirch,butUconld™lydes. 
imate  It  at  a  very  h«h  rate,-I     JL^^^^i^i,    m™ -u.  and  Booi  n-n 


Kit  provoke,  even  for  that  purpose, 

r,  be  arouied  in  this  country  (Aesr, 
)— 4|^iu<  thatfieHiie  I  cottfeu  I 


n>iue<iucDtisllf .  Many  wise  and  good  in 
wore  of  opinion,  that  it  would  stiaigthoi 
the  church ;  and  if  Parliament  pnaented  a 
Dill  ta  die  King  foi  hil  k 


'•  Ltl  n 


u  more  of  llie  ncmioliiin,  that  I 
M  Uiii  juatioit  tItTTiIy  vpnt  IhefteHngi 
^Bthmen,  If  I  were  asked,  whether 
■k  their  prejudices  upon  this  point 
slept  ?— I  woold  say,  I  believe  iUta 
frtui  idUcA,  if  itremalHnlif  armial, 
mghl  6e  auiett  uM  gigantic  itrexglli." 
Though  I  cannot,"  uys  Dr  Phill- 


how  the  King  could  be  adviied  to  consider 
it  s>i  at  variance  with  the  obligallwii  of  llM 
oath  he  had  taken." 


"  I  hope,"  continoed  Mr  Canning, 
"  that  at  Uait  one  bigbear  it  ditpoeed 
of,  and  that  we  »haU  hear  ao  mor*  of  the 
Coronation  Oath."  Now.Rreatlyaa  tlM 
opinion  of  Lord  Liverpool  ia  to  be  re> 

_^ ,    _^ spected  on  thii,  and  on  8Uothersub> 

but  think  this  languatn  infl-  jects,  for  there  are  f<!wraoreenli^hten> 
^  wiser,  and  more  becoming  an  ed  minds  in  the  country  than  his  waa 
jah  Statesman,  than  the  violent,  (alas!  that  we  should  have  to  say  (no*,) 
(pardon  mc  when  I  say  it)  almost  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr  Canning  in 
nmalory  langu^  ant!  sentimenli  thinldng  tliat  hia  omnion  must  necv* 
hkh  you  induced  on  the  two    auily  te  conndctcd  decisive.  TbciM« 
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lure  of  an  oath  is  Co  be  judged  of  by 
all  men,  each  for  himself,  and  accord- 
inv;  to  his  own  conscience ;  nor  will 
I^rd  Liveiyoors  interpretation  of  it 
be  adopted,  merely  because  it  is  his, 
unless,  at  the  same  time,  the  reasons 
of  his  interpretation  are  convincing  to 
the  understandings  of  those  who  have 
endeavoured  for  themselves,  and  by  the 
light  that  is  within  or  without  them, 
to  ascertain  its  im])ort  and  its  sanction, 
^lany  most  enlightened  minds  have 
their  doubts  on  the  subject  still.  Many 
have  no  doubts  at  all,  but  firmly  be- 
hove that  Lord  I  Liverpool's  interpre- 
tation is  iudefcnsiblc  and  erroneous ; 
and   few,  notwithstanding  this  bold 
assertion  of  ^Ir  Canning,  look  on  the 
l^oronation  Oath  as  a  bugbear— or  a 
bugbear  so  very  easily  dis^wsed  of  and 
dispatched  by  a  single  and  summary 
sentence.     There  are  thousands,  and 
lens  of  thousands,  who  regard  it  as 
sacred  and  inviohible ;  and  so  has  it 
l)een,  and  is  now,  nganled  by  Those 
whom  it  most  nearly  concerned  and 
concerns,  and  who,  so  far  from  having 
shown  any  wish  to  be  freed  from  its 
sanction,  have  avowed   their  holiest 
conviction  that  by  them  it  must  be 
maintained  unbroken   to  the  death. 
Of  that  number  was  George  the  Thirtl 
— as  good  a  King  as  ever  sat  on  the 
throne  of  England,  and  whose  memory 
will  be  for  ever  green  in  the  souls  of 
his  subjects,  while  honour  and  faith 
continue  to  be  the  guardian  and  tute- 
lary deities  of  the  land,     llather  than 
have  violated  his   Coronation  Oath, 
according  to  his  own  sense  of   its 
meaning,  George    the  Third  would 
have  laid  down  his  neck  on  the  block. 
Tlie  Duke  of  York  would  have  done 
the  same ;  nor  in  that  long-protracted 
and  heart- sinking  misery,  which  in 
his  dying  days  he  more  than  heroically 
endured — for  he  bore  them  all  as  a 
Christian  should— did  his  mind  waver 
in  its  allegiance  to  what  it  deemed  a 
sacrwl  trust,  hut  it  adhered,  humbly 
but  firmly,  to  the  same  convictions 
that  in  tSe  hour  of  health  and  ho^Ki 
lie  had  declared  to  all  the  people.  We 
know,  too,  in  what  light  this  Corona- 
tion Oath  is  lookinl  on  by  him  now 
on  the  throne.     "  Among  the  nume- 
rous incidents  of   the  few  eventful 
weeks,"  says    J)r   Philliwtts   to  Mr 
C!anning,  "  which  have  elapsed  since 
that  debate,  certainly  not   the  least 
momentous  is  the  reviveil  importance 
which  the  Coroualiotv  Oa\\v  h^ti  been 
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CJue> 


mtde  to  Msume.even  inyonrodiu- 
tion.  That  oath  ia  no  longer  a  moe 
*  bugbear'  to  you — *  its  day/  ai  yoo 
have  recently  felt  and  acknowledged, 
is  very  far  indeed  from  bavixig  'gone 
by.' "  It  is  not  necessary  to  tell  oar 
readers  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
following  passage,  but  they  inll  knot 
that  it  refers  not  to  our  proot 
King : — 

^^  Not  that  I  give  credit  to  erery  linlttr 
rumour^  which  the  malice  or  UXiy  of  il» 
age  may  delight  to  spread.  If  thm  be,  it 
any  quarter,  a  eonsctcotious  ooovictiB  tha 
concesaian  to  the  Roman  CathoUo,  oraj 
other  measure,  ii  oonaistent  with  die  »• 
feet  security  of  the  JEstaUisbed  dnucn,  I 
honour  the  firmoess  which  would  set  m 
that  convictioa.  But  I  will  not  bclievtoB 
light  grounds,  that  a  Penooaae  of  the moK 
exalted  rank  can  ever  peimit  hiinself  loio- 
dalge  in  coarse  abuse  of  the  OoTenioa  d 
our  Church,  or  indeeent  thitati  of  his  fa- 
ture  hostility  to  their  order.  I  wiU  noc  iK- 
lieve  that  any  prince  of  the  royal  line  4 
Branswick,  so  long  the  bulwark  of  the 
Protestant  faith,  can  be  a  reaeant  to  (be 
most  sacred  principles  of  his  fathcxs.  I 
will  not  believe  that  a  son  of  Ueoife  the 
Third,  a  brother  of  George  the  Pomth,  lod 
of  Frederic  Duke  of  York,  can  hare  fer. 
{gotten  what  is  the  first  and  highest  dirtiiK- 
tion  of  his  illustrious  Hoasa— ^sn  let  it 
nought  the  examples  both  of  the  dad  ad 
living — can  be  insensible  to  the  booat 
pride  of  aspiring  to  some  portioa  of  ihi 
glory  of  those  whom,  in  common  vidi  iD. 
and  more  than  all,  he  must  be  aceuloBxi 
to  reverence  and  honour.** 

But  let  it  be  understood  disdnctlT. 
vhat  Lord  Liverpool's  opinions  rally 
were  regarding  the  Coronation  Ouh'; 
and  this  we  may  learn  from  the  fol- 
lowing admirable  passage  in  Dr  Ph^ 
potts'  Second  Letter:-* 

^'  The  opinion  of  the  revered  noUena 
whose  words  have  just  been  cited,  waicri. 
dently  founded  on  the  terms  of  the  Ccn- 
nation  Oath,  as  prescribed  by  I  WilLad 
J^Iary,  c  6.  That  this  oath  has  by  a  fab. 
sequent  statute  received  some  iupoittf 
additions,  I  shall  have  occasion  lothw 
presently.  Meanwhile,  it  cazmot  cfOfi 
observation,  that  the  noble  Loid*s  jndg* 
mcnt  on  the  question  includes  one  very  iK- 
I)ortant  condition.  The  oath,  it  is  nee, 
creates  no  ahtolutc  and  specific  prohibiiiA 
of  the  partial,  or  entire,  removal  of  die  (Us- 
abilities under  which  the  Roman  Catbotia 
now  lie.  It  protecu  the  EstBhlislwi 
Church  and  Clergy,  but  it  ought  not  to  b^ 
contended,  that  every  measure  is  tbeicty 
forbidden,  which  may  be  fraught  withcai- 
tingent  and  consetiuential  mischief  to  Ukffl, 
provided  that  such  mischief  be  booi  fiJ^ 
,thrcficti  and  tinfijtjtrchetulcd  by  han  »^!? 


•3  Z>r  PkU!pM»'  Lttten  fo  Mr  Caning. 

theoath.    latbclnituiceof  thepro-      Sovereign,   that  he 
lmeMUK,'n«nywi«MdgooJmen,'      iluty,  tH«t  he  may  , 
MM  Ijiverpool, '  an  ol' opinion  that      i--  "--■---     • 
*U  trcnslkai  the  Church  /  uul  if 
iment  pracnted  ■  Bill  tu  ibc  Kice. 
idat  upon  ihit  iu$itmplloit,  I  do  nol 
tw  the  King  could  be  advised  to  con. 
It  al  at  variance  with  the  obligations 
»0>lh  »hidl  he  had  talcen.'    Ktom 
pinion,  in  piaided,  il  a  not  probublc 
aany  persons  would  lje  found  in  dii. 
The  wlviscn  of  ihc  Crown,  whaicviT 

he  llicir  own  opinionn  of  the  nniliablu 
luenni  of  luch  ■  Bill,  if  Pailiiunent 
|Wi  it  «  a  measure  of  wcuriiy  for 


ol" 


■  Privy  C'oujiril, 


hti  ParlianiL 

iniiead  of  ha  u»n,  m  men  a  caac-~I  will 
go  further  and  wiU  aay,  that  the  minister 
who  should  dare  to  treat  th.  Coroa.rion 
(lalii.  in  llie  presence  of  liisSorereign,  with 
halftbc  levity  wuli  which  you  JiarethouriK 
u  not  uobei^iuing  to  treat  it  in  your  pUtc 
m  1  arlinncni, — would  bring  on  bimsdf  ■ 
TOiHBiiibilily,  whith  no  hone-t  man  would 


ijnniuuiuiy,  wnitn  nooonektman  would 
cur  for  all  ihit  Kings  and  rurliunienu 
--in  giic  or  take  i.«ij." 

T,otJ  Liverpool,  then,  it  nppenra, 
ntvtr  spoke  on  tliis  sulycet,  without 
biiiiR  duly  impreshcil  villi  Jig  iolemii 
nature.     Iii^hml  of  sneering  at  thu 

Coroiiaiiuii  OM'a  saa"  bugliear" in. 

stead  of  suyiiiK  that  iU  Jay  u  gone  by, 

S'r.^;:^'lwirrSS:     ""r^  '^'""'"bcr  for  I,ub1in\  f.ar.  of 

id.     To  aoolv  to  it  miT  IM).  .~, .  "  He  went  the  wholu  Icnph  of  wamini; 

his  nobis  auditors  (honnu  nal  bv  his  mcniol 
ry  for  the  inanly  declaniiinn !  ■,  that  even  if 
Farliamcnt  hhiHUd  pnu  n  BUI  liiunded  <m 
a  H'ltolntioii  «hich  hod  Uun  udoptul  by 
Ilic  liova  Ilousu,  U  1,-nimf  laciu  lo  rm. 
i'<l<r  rthilhrr  the  King  riHildn».,iul  Inn 
IM-.d,  iHg  /„„,  ™s,;,,.  „„„  ^irt  rt^  „j(j_ 

e-it»«ii>fhhV>>r,«>.,iUm(h,i>,.    The  He 

solutum  was  as  follows:  *  TTiat  il  is ex- 

ptdinit  thai  pmtision  ahnnld  bo  made  bv 

■igM,  iid     ^,'  ***  '^  maintetiaiiM  of  the  sentUr 

rate   with     *  '"BJ"/ 'J"^  R"nii.i  (Juholic«  in  Ireland  :• 

.     .  .        and  on  it  Lord  I.iv.-qKiol  said,  ■  -rhe  {Ilo. 

man)  Catholic  (  hurvh  in  I  rtland  in^essci 

^,  ^  ^  2.1''""'''  "'"'  ""  »  miHsionarT 

Church.  Tlh:  bishopric  and  parishes  weti 

us  „„;  BiuMirst  iiisuii  to  tne      "■=  »™«.  "  """rly  to.  as  the  bishoprica 

:n,  it  would  be  dcgiading  hiui  from      "^  P""*""  <"  ihe  jvstabli.hrd  ('huTch. 
ltofamor»lbeinf..io»uppi>iic  that  '  (RiMnan)  Intholic  Bishops  claim  a 

Id  n^rd  the  sdvice  of  such  coun.      ^'>' "''  'P*"'"*!  jurjwlictioii  with  die  IK. 
be  they  who  ihcy  rosy,  as  acouit-      „"^  "^  ''"'  K»Ulbli,llIne;.^_t|,e^r  parish 

"   "'  *'"  —'■■' -     rricsis  claiiii  a  parity  of  spiritual  riiihu 

and  duties  with  the  parochial  Oentrof  ilie 
EsialiliihaienL     It  was  for  Pn¥ain«i 


— ^..,  ,„,  ,.,>...,  ,1  migiu  OK  auueu, 
e  fhim  all  danger  to  tho  ChHreh,) 
not,  perhupg,  be  justified  in  advising 
ctcIbc  of  the  royal  negative,  m  the 
d  of  the  BUl'a  bdne  at  variancv  with 
mnation  Oath. 


^  |Fifuu(«j,  OT  legal  ficlionh,  to  talk 
la  omnipotence  of  Parliament,'  at 
w  it  to  annul,  or  dispense  » itii,  the 
1  the  .Sovereigii,_to  speak  gravely 

Keeper  of  the  King's  Conicience,' 

that  as  '  the  King  can  do  no  wrong,' 

ds  questionable  acis  must  be  r^^ard- 

he  acts  of  his  mininten,  therefore 

inat  direct  him  in  such  ■  case  ni 

would  be  more  foolisli,  even  than  it     I"''''""  *« 

b*  presumptuous.     Ite  miirM-  .n.)      »'  ***  '1" 

ly   he    would,   comniu 

naons— whethci  his  political  mini 
olhtr,— OB  whose  counsel  he  iilscci 
liancc,  ill  an  affair  of  so  great  spj. 


ronld  be  the  grossest  ii 


be  tlicy  who  ihcy  may,  as  acijuit. 
n  of  the  awful  responsibility  of 
n  such  a  case  on  the  deliberate  de- 
tion  of  hii  own  conscience.  Every 
jn,  duly  impressed  with  the  soleiiin 
if  the  obligation  of  his  oath,  (in, 
Jod,  our  own  gracious  Sovereign 
wmly  proved  himself  to  be.>  would 
[  that  oath  bound  iii>ii_ns  he  ro. 
favour  of  God,  and  the  promise  of 
rmni  immonal,'  iK-ftre  whieli  hiii 
liadeni  fades  Intu  a  wonlil-si  to-, 
:  for  himself,  whether  tlie  Bill,  of- 
hii  accfptaii—    J-  --  ■     ' 


-.. — .with  out  ol  thear.-at 

rewcd  objects  of  his  rt.ith,  wl-.h 
lintenanee,  ta  ihr  iiIkusi  of  /ih 
■  the  lawi  of  God,  the  true  pinfe^i. 
At  Gntpcl,  and  the  I'roteatJiit 
I  Religion  cstabllsheil  by  Ua  ■ 
Iter  aha  should  dare  to  leli  hix 


LsialdishaienL  It  was  for  Pta^mcni, 
thercfim,  k«riausly  to  Mulder,  vlwilier  thu 
Kinjj  could  correal  lo  cstahlirh  by  la*  suefa 
»  Churrh  as  that  now  claimin;!  to  vtUn  in 
Irelani],  nndiT  ilie  .l.-.l^nni'io  of  i1>c  IrisPi 
Hwnjal'.-i!h.i|iL-rimrrli.ci.n<!stcntlywith 
tliL-  onli^iitimi—'  tn  ntavm,-  fnto  ihe  Hi. 
rf..l»  n-ul  C'leruv  of  t!ii<  reol.i.,  und  (.->  llio 
(...iite;-cM  CiKi'tiiiiiiJ  tn  their  rliar.'e.  |.J| 
silt  h  ri);rii»  an<I  ).rivile^.>  as  by  Inw'ilii.  or 
»h,i:l,_  ai-.penain    unto    Oin,,.   „r  any    of 

But  neitW  now  lines  J Ir  Canning 
himself  look  on  tlie  Coronation  Oath  as 
a  bngbi^ar,  nor  <Wa  he  now  tUnk  "  its 
Any  is  gone  by" — for,  only  a  few  wcclit 
aRo,  lie  said,  in  the  House,  "  When  I 
urn  tatiiited  vriili  tbwurtini;  the  vii-ws 


t^HO  -Dr  Phiflfjotfs*  Letters  to  Mr  Canning:  Q.Tnw. 

of  my  Sovcrcigi),  by  an  honourable    (y  to  interfere  Id-atem  tlie  ctrntntnte :  .V' 
member,  who  has  not  feared  to  enter    Sm:crc'i/t:u  aiid  tfte  rti^^itatUm  of  tf>u  ^r^^^^^. 


J,^.enot.and.ilU^^^^^  ,hS  /^^^Ici^t^^h^^r^^ 

conscience.      I  wtli  venerate  tt  in  the  i„con«8tent  with  the  .tricceit  tW  or «. 

present  Smyereifrn,  as  I  hm}e  done  in  the  dinary  practice  of  the  consatuckn.  Bj  tk 

late  Kinff"     Nothing  can   be  more  theory  of  the  conatitutioD,  die  Sonn^n 

perfectly  inconsistent  and  consolatory,  is  armed  with  the  power  of  interpoaing  hii 

With  regard  to  the  charge  of  "  enter-  negative  upon  any  mcaf ure  whicA  he  cm> 

ing  the  penetralia  of  the  Iloyal  breast**  scientiously  dimpprovcs.     In  die  prxiic; 


very  classical  expression  undoubt-  of  the  constitution,  this  power  lus  ]xa 

edly— the  guilt  of  having  done  so  can-  actively  employed  as  lately  ai  io  the  m^ 

not  now  be  thought  very  great— since  of  King  William.  Had  Parliament ■dtp;;;^ 

our  Sovereign  himself,  who  will  suffer  fnd  pressed  the(Roman)  CathoKcdurju 

no  man  to  viokte  his  conscience,  has  of  1^*,^. 'tf '  "*  *!?  ^'  **f^*^  "^ 

k:.v.^ip  <*.M.^.^,«<.i»  *i«.^»«i  «,!«   ♦k4»  andprobably  would,  have  been  met  by  tbd 

himself  graciously  thrown  o^^^^  extx^eresiitance.  M^hat  advantage,  Li- 

gate!  of  the  peuetraha,  and  let  all  hiB  fore,  in  the  trial  ?   But  whatdan^in^ 

labiecta  aee,  that  there  are  engraven  conflict !    Better  was  it,  surely,  to  piiwB  : 

and  guarded  there,  the  worda  of  his  an  extremity,  die  resulu  of  which  miffn 

Coronation  oath.  have  been  such,  as  those  who  arc  nmt  a* 

Mr  Canning,  then,  is  pledged  not  to  terested  in  the  question  would  dieourlm 

■violate  the  royal  conscience.     He  will  have  been  the  foremost  to  depeecate.*  '  Ix 

venerate  it  in  the  present  Sovereign,  Roman  Catholics  of  Irelaiid  are  s  kyJ 

08  he  has  done  in  the  late  King.  These  P«>P|c:'    '  If  concessions  and  relaxttioni  | 

are  his  words.     If  there  be  anything  >°  their  favour  had  arrived  at  a  point  b^ 


conclusion.    "The  measure  of  his  pro-  iii^'f)aT,n>-'"^^^^^ 

raised  respect  and  venerauon  for  the  u  gu^jj^  gj,^  ^^  ^^  honounble  vd 

conscience  of  the  present  Sovereign,  is  mimly  course  which  you  pursued;  luchAt 

that  which  should  be  paid  to  the  con-  principles  on  which  it  was  fouoM  I: 

science  of  his  royal  fattier.  the  assertion  of  those  principles  vn  isd- 

gled  with  matter  peculiar  to  the  rahx^JJ 

^' Now,  Sir,  that — we  all  remember—  circumstanceof  our  laic  beloved  Ksg.i^ 

was  thcmoHt  perfect  and  scrupulous  for-  the  principles  themselves  remain  the  lanc; 

bearancc  from  ever  obtruding  on  his  coun-  and  for  your  distinct  and  public  paoM 

cils,  from  ever  bringing  forwards,  or  sup-  to  act  upon  them  in  the  case  of  his  pn*^ 

porting  in  Parliament,  (nay,  it  included  Majesty,  forthe/ii(R/^  you  have  that ginSi 

the  habitual  and  constant  practice  of  votlnff  not  only  not  to  press  oh  the  rvj/gl  cotmA 

againttn)  a  question,  on  which  he  had  de-  but  not  again  to  support^  b}f  icmrv^AKif 

ciared  himself  to  be  unalterably,  conscien-  vote  in  Parliament^ — nay,  e%'cn  to  vir- 

tiously,  xeligioutily  resolved,  that  ho  would  agalmt^ — the  claims  of  the  Roman  Ck^ 

never  yield.    He  had  *•  an  oath  in  Heaven'  lies,  during  the  pracnt  relgHy  you  wc  I 

— 4md  you  respected  his  awful  reverence  think,  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  every  nidd 

for  its  obligation.   But  not  to  dwell  in  my  to  the  monarchy  or  the  rdigioa  at  istf 

own  feeble  language  on  the  subject,  I  will  country." 
avail  myself  of  your  eloquent  statement  of 

the  principles  on  which  you  then  acted,  D,  Phillpotts  hsB  said,  that  Loid 

/T.  Z.'J.^'r  'T     1  "T  r""""''  *••  Liverpool's  view   of  the   CoronatioB 

tt  ^fhJL'    7r    rf,  ''^  •'!""■ "?'""  Oath  seems  to  bare  been  Hmilrf  » 

/ry,  that  yon  •uriH  henceforth  arnim  act.  *i,„  ♦^^^^  ^  *i,         ^u              •  ■  *ik. 

"  •  While  there  exisied  in  the  breast  of  T^r^f™!,  ?J  *^^  **^^^'  "  f"^  ^ 

the  Sovereign  an  insurmountable  obstacle  }  ^^"-  *°^  ^^^J7*  ^'  ^  »'  *"«^  that  a  vert 

to  the  entertainment  of  this  question,  an  m™PO^tanjt  addiuon  was  subsequenilf 

obstacle,  not  oi  opinion,  but  of  conscience,  made  to  it.     This  was  done  by  onf  » 

the  only  alternative  left  to  a  )}ublic  man,  the  most  solemn  acts  of  legislation  n> 

wliu  held  tlie  opinions  which  I  profcKs  to  corded  in  the  statute  book— -the  Tro<? 

iiavc  lioJdcii,  was,  cither  to  push  tliose  opi.  of  Union  with  Scotland. 
nions  into  action,  at  all  the  hazard  to  which 

such  a  course  would  be  li;iblc,  or,  viunfnU  «  That  Treaty  (5  Ann.  c.  a>  -An  ss*- 

15 
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ivdM  an  Atl  (6  Ann.  c.  ii.)  enlitlHl  '  An 
Act  for  Kcuring  the  Church  of  Englinil  u 
1>7  law  EiUbluhcd,'  uid  decUrts  it  to  be 
U  ■  luenlial  and  funduncnta]  put  of  [he 
Atd  Artidei  and  Tnion.'  Uut  tht  Act  to 
Bolrmnlj  recited,  b.  ^.,  derlBrei  ihstlliu  Vi 
Eliic.  lieniilK-d  'An  Act  fortUcMi, 
niatcra  of  the  Church  of  }i;nf;land  in  be  of 
Mound  Religion,'  uid  the  >  Act  of  rnifur. 
Riilj,'  and  all  other  Acta  of  Parliament 
w  in  force  foi  the  Ustabliihment 


Presemition  of  the  Church  of  England, 
ttnA  the  doctrine,  wonhip,  dliciplinc,  and 

fun  force  foi 


vonhip,  dliciplinc,  and 
if,  ihaU  remain  and  be  in 


II  take  *ad  aubiieribe 
an  own  lo  maiHiam  and  pr.-ien-r  imiu/a- 
big  llu  viid  •,lll,mc«t  of  the  Church  of 
Englaiul,  and  (he  doctrine,  vorsliip,  disci. 
pline,  and  goircmincnt  (licn^,  ta  by  law 
citablidied,  wiiliin  the  kingdom*  of  Ert. 
land  and  IrehaJ.'  " 

''  Itir,  when  I  read  llic  termi  in  wlneli 
thin  oalh  IH  conceired,  it  i<>  tn  me  a  matter 
of  high  fTaltfication,  most  certainly,  bat  of 
no  niTpriK,  that  u  prince,  alive  to  the  matt 
■olemn  oF  all  obllgaliona,  ihould  niwlve, 
as  our  gradou*  Sovereign  has  molred,  nc- 
va  to  concur  in  granting  lo  the  Konian 
Catholic  «ibject«  sucli  ciincnsioni  aa  Aitj 
and  tlieir  adTocaln  in  rarliament  are  ae- 
cuitomed  lo  dcmanil.  If  indeed  hnch  niea- 
aurea  were  propoicd  as  the  omicience  of  ihc 
SoTereign  could  ngaid  n>  real,  fair,  ample 
,  wcurity  of  the  great  object*,  tn  the  niiiin- 
(enance  and  pri-inration  of  which  he  ia 
bound  by  oath,  the  case  would  be  tlilfer- 
;:nt  t  and  you  would  then  hare  the  auu- 
ranee  afliirded  bj  eve™  act  of  hia  illuatri- 
oua  reign,  llial  in-  would  njoice  In  extend- 
ing an  equal  kliarv  of  i-lril  and  political 
righu  in  all  hia  aiilijecis.      )Iut  who  ia  pre- 

Eaivd  10  otfer  audi  hciuritiiii  ?  You,  Sir, 
are  been  pK-a>ed  in  prorlaim  jrourMlf 
I  no  Secdritj-grindw !'  Vou  have  said, 
in  a  tone  nf  sneer  and  banter,  whirl)  few 
off  our  hcnriTa,  Hnd  arin  fewer  of  ynur  read. 
m,  have  ilinii<>ht  particularly  appropriate 
tn  the  iirci.-<i«n.  '  the  (aik  of  findini;  aecii- 
ritica  li>  aali^fjr  these  ovcr-scnipuloui  jtcn- 
ileincn  ia  auiuelhlng  likr  the  tank  iniiniuil 
oa  llie  prnplii-l  ii  Ihr  llihle,  vha  war  not 
miff  III /ad  nfl  tlv  inl' ipirliiliuH,  inl  In 


I  Ihc  d. 


»»'e 


e  yean  ago,  cliargiil  with  in- 
Tciiiiin^  in  urlnj:  the  Srriptnroa  into  rnn. 
tcinpt  by  hia  ptnfnnc  appliratinu  ol'  tJii'ir 
language:  and  K-  pmcurMl  an  uciiuilM 
from  the  jury  by  addudni-  inalanrt"!  nf  ti- 
milar  iirevcrenre  (^imoni;  uthera)  from  anmc 
of  vour  juTcnilj  pTodiioioni.  Areynuilc- 
airous  that  a  fulure  Hone  ahall  hr  able  tn 
rile  in  liia  defence  tiie  graver  authority  of 
rniir  addmae«  In  Parliament,  *l  rmir  nre- 
Vol.  XXI. 


aeni  mature  age,  and  in  tlie  ctiantcCer  of 
Tint  Miniaar  of  the  Crown  f  " 

In  tile  debate  of  the  7th  of  Matdi, 
Mr  Canning  aaid,  " //"We^  f the oppo- 
iienta  of  thu  Roman  CatHolic  ^aunat 
—ifihryferl  donycr,  !ct  tktm  jfind  it' 
ciiriliri.  It  JB  a  little  too  much  lo 
suppose  that  vc  are  litst  to  guwg  at 
the  dan^^r,  and  then  fit  t)ic  security 
to  it."  Is  it,  indeed,  too  inucU  to 
suppose  so  ?  Then  hear,  in  support 
of  that  very  Buppoaition,  Mr  Canning 
himself^  in  an  i^xccllent  passage  in  > 
speech  delirercd  by  him  not  msDj 
jcoTS  ago! 

''  *  Ii  il  not  a  little  extraordinary,  iliat 
Pmtealanta  ihould  be  expected  to  be  of 
one  mind  aa  tosiantinit  cverytliing  to  the 
(Roman)  Cathitlii'ii,  when  auch  a  ditcord- 
anre  of  opinion  reiftna  among  die  (Koman) 
CathoUca  thcniaeliei  aa  in  Ihe  tains  on 
wliich  auch  grant  would  be  acceptable  to 
them?  /(  hai  beta  areucd  ratlitr  wAitn. 
I'tu/lji,  thai  Ike  grunt'iHg  party  ihould  be 
prrpard  lo  iifer  Ictau  lo  Iht  petilianlng 
pailji!  hat  lurcljf  r(  il  Jhr  lliou  vRo  icek 

Ihiac  mniMi  of>ceiir>ty,  end  thou  Ifrnu  of 
iirniKgeiiuiil,  vllhoiil  jirliieh,  it  ia  advtitlrd 
OH  all  haudi,  thai  eoHctiiiaii  etmid  not  he 
ralioHallff  made.' " 

Id  conclusion,  are  wc  juatified  in 
believiuf^  or  arc  wc  not,  tritb  Dr 
PhiUpolls,  that  illr  Canning's  nume- 
rous friends,  who  are  in  the  babit  of 
deferring  to  hia  authority, — and  iliey 
too,  that  powerful  anil  stirrinft  part^ 
which  haa  at  length  openly  joiunl  hu 
standard, — have  givcu  to  toe  world, 
if  not  the  same  direct  and  jirecisc 
pledge,  at  least  an  implied  and  Tir- 
tiial  promiae  lo  be  equally  forbear- 
ing with  regard  to  the  Catholic  Que». 
tion,  with  the  Prime  Miniater  ^  Are 
the  ^^1lif^  willing  to  purchase  to  the 
country  the  other  (;ieat  bcneflts  which 
they  anticipate  from  the  liberal  nature 
of  the  Premier'a  priiieiplea — and  hia 
rcadineM  to  accommodate  hu  measurca 
to  the  "  enlightened  spirit  of  the  age," 
at  the  cost  of  the  ucriftee  of  their 
Roman  Catholic  clients  r  Sir  Canning 
has  recognised  for  himself,  nof  niilif 
Ike  dulg  (if  aliilaiuiHfr  Jrnm  all  n^'ut 
inftr/ertnet  in  their  tiiTOur,  but  abo 
of  oDserTing  the  vioit  juafrct  inacliim 
on  the  occasion.  If  he  doea  not  do 
that,  what  elM  can  he  do,  but  employ 
the  power  of  the  Crowu,  iti  influence 
and  ila  patrona^,  in  furtherance  of  a 
raiisf  to  which  the  crmMience  of  hia 


gp-j                                  I)r  Phili>tittslj<-lttrs  Ui  Mr  Canning.  CJuilf. 

Koyal  Masti  r  is  .lir.retlv  ami  unaltcr-  that  *  li.>  had  been  in  corre»pond«ic»  with 

-siWy  omK>scd?     That  I's,  liowcver,  a  MrO'Connell.oii  the«ubjectof  thcpo,l- 

supposition  incompatible  with  the  be-  ponement  of  the  (Roidbb)  Catholic  que*. 

Ue?  of  hU  being  «i  honest  man.    At  tion.  and  that  Mr  O  Connel  Iwa.  pcrmhr 

the  aarae  time.   Dr  PhiUpottt  well  "'"fied  w"k  '^«  ''^^T,.^  ^** 

remarks,  that  »me  rather  awkward  J^.p  i.»l  given  hun,  and  with  the  r«»n 

indication,  of  a  different  expectation,  fo'  po.tpon.Dg  that  qoeauon  to  anMbet 
have  been  exhibited  by  at  least  one  of 
the  principal  supporters  of  the  New 
Ministry. 


session. 


<i 


An  lionoiirable  Baronet,  long  knovm 


At  an  aji^gregale  meeting  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  Dublin,  called  by 
sf)ecial  requisition,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
Mr  Hugh  O'Concr  saiAl,  ''  that  they 


and  respected  for  the  uncooipromisuig    i|gj  ^^^^  q^  |^n  important  crisis,  aid 
iiiM-erity  of  his  nature,  has  spoken  of  *  a    xLnder  cireumstances  which  gare  them 


itejHiriure  from  the  jfraeni  course  of  policjf     ^  jj^pg  ^f  ^  promise  that  the  amelim* 
in  rtspecl  to  Ireland^  as  the  nne  qua  non  ^   _    .      -  .       . 

of  his  support  ;*  and  though  on  entering 
into  an  explanation  of  that  rather  formi* 
dable  phrase,  he  disclaimed  all  *  reference 
to  any  present  vote  on  the  subject  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  claims,*  be  yet  expressly 
stated,  that  *  it  had  been  a  gine  qua  non 
with  him— as  he  believed  it  was  with 
others— in  any  new  arrangement  of  Go- 
vernment, tliat  such  a  course  should  he  _  .  ,  ,  , .  , 
taken  as  would  be  likely  to  afford  hoj^  and  with  respect  to  the  roeasurewhich 
and  restore  tranquilHly  to  Irrlandr  Now,  we  ought  to  adopt,  I  will  aay  but  one 
when  we  recollect  that  the  same  honour-  word,  namely,  that  we  ought  not  to 
able  Baronet  has  repeatedly  said,  that  no-  jww*  our  petition,  but  act  m  such  s 
thing  short  of  the  full  concession  to  the  way  as  not  to  harass  and  efnitarrw 
Roman  Catholics  is  the  adequate  object  ihf  men  who  are  nirroumded  with  (Hf- 
of  their  hope,  or  can  give  the  smallest  JumJties;  and  who  must  be  alhwed 
prospect  of  their  future  contentment,  it     time  to  mature  theit*  good  intentuna 


tion  of  Ireland  was  at  band;  and, 
consequently,  that  tlie  interests  of  tbe 
Roman  Catholics  would  be  attended 
to."  And  what  said  Air  Shiel  ?  "  Ma 
Cavning  axd  his  Friends  will 
not  relinquish  their  dltfamlna* 
tion,  the  moment  they  have  ac- 
quired the  power,  to  do  us  jus- 
TICE.    /  have  no  distrust  in  them; 


is,  I  apprehend,  quite  plain,  that  he  con- 
aiders  himself  to  have  received  assurances 
from  the  new  Govemmentr-*in  return 
for  the  promise  of  his  suppor^*-that 
some  more  effectual  and  decisive  course 
will  be  pursued  than  is  indicated  by  your 
auggestion  of  the  great  moral  efficacy 
which  the  bare  name  of  a  *  Canning  Ad- 
miniMtration,*  *  without  any  official  inter- 


towardi  our  cause*"  These  words 
were  uttered  on  the  yery  day  that  Mr 
Canning  save  his  solemn  pledge  to  tbe 
House  of  Commons,  "  not  to  violste 
the  consdenoe  of  the  King,  to  revef' 
euce  it  09  he  reverenced  the  comdenft 
of  his  father"  There  is,  what  Mr 
Canning  would  call,  a  marrelloos  co- 
incidence in  all   this  with  the  tiw 


UrtDce,]  I  repeat,  nay,  •  with  the  most    ^„„  ^„  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett ;  snd 


perfect  inaction,*  must  have  in  tranquil- 
lising  the  Roman  Catholics  on  the  one 
hand,  and  subduing  the  prejudices  of  ^the 
Protestants  on  the  other. 

<*  True  it  also  is,  that  certain  negotia- 
tions are  known  to  have  been  carrying  on 
with  the  leader  of  the  Irish  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, which  do  not  seem  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  undeniable  claims 
which  your  promise  has  given  us  on  you 
and  your  friends,  both  new  and  old.  It 
has  been  stated  on  very  high  authority, 
that  *  ail  is  settled  with  the  Irish,*  a  most 
pregnant  intimation ;— And  within  these 
two  days,  it  has  been  avowed  by  a  Whig 
nobleman,  of  great  consideration  with  his 
party,  and  very  highly  connected  botii  in 
England  and  in  Ireland, — (ifihi*  tjct  be 
d«>nic(i,  1  shall  not  be  backward  in  men- 
tion it. g  his  name,  huA  the  \A.icv:,  tiwd  i\\e 
'  ••<»,  at  which  he  made  x\\e  !v\o\vn\,^ — 


"  altogether,"  says  Dr  Phillpotts  fesr- 
lessly,  "  it  is  quite  clear,  either  that 
there  has  been  a  most  important  and 
most  widely  extended  misapprehen- 
sion  on  this  main  subject  of  discos* 
sion  between  youself,  and  the  grest 
party  which  has  recently  joined  you, 
—or  that  there  has  been  a  most  unex- 
ampled degree  of  duplicity  and  per^^ 
fidy  in  some  quarter  or  another."  If 
80,  who  are  the  Dupes  ?  Mr  Canmng  ? 
The  Whigs  ?  Their  former  or  present 
Colleagues?  The  Roman  Catholiaof 
Ireland.^  The  Protestants  of  Eng- 
land ?  Or  the  King  ? 

The  i>oople  of  Britain  arc  watcliing 
all  the  events  as  they  befall — and  their 
voice  will  be  heard,  not  in  vain  in 
defence  of  tlie  Protestant  Coi  stitutioa 


Wk  alwiyi  like  ta  know  in  author's  poireT  lo  be  penonal,  for  ire  know 
name  before  we  either  laud  or  libel  not  the  name  of  aliiKnt  a  aingle  one 
him  ;  for  wo  have  been  the  very  fore-  of  the  mmj  late  delinqvenlRi  except 
moat  to  glory  in  a  principle  of  conduct  from  Rumour,  who  is  one  of  die  mftat 
ai  critics,  which  no  other  literarj  rascally  reporters  of  the  Times.  He 
guanliin  of  the  age  has  ever  bail  the  pays  no  regard  cither  to  am  or  wcx, 
courage  loconfeia,]ioweverunivei«ally  and  thinks  nothing  <if  attributing  the 
it  ia  acted  on,  namely,  private  and  per-  anas  of  the  most  anile  to  people  per^ 
■anal  partiality  or  autipatliy  to  the  feetly  puerile  ;  irhile  it  it  no  unusual 
variout  men,  women,  and  ehildrcu  thing  for  him  to  convert  a  chute  el- 
wbom  we  kill  with  kindneu  or  con-  derly  Methodiatical  maiden,  with  a 
tempt — immorUlisetofameorconaiiiii  drop  at  her  nose,  who  would  not,  for 
tooblivion.  WhatgaodChriatiancould  all  the  world,  yield  a  kiss  but  to  the 
conduct aperioHi(»lworkonan^other  flimily  rainiater,  into  an  outrageoui 
systeio  ?  An  Editor  may  forgive  his  Iriahman,  with  a  "  neck  aa  bad  aa  the 
enemies  ;  aud  let  it  be  known  to  one  neck  of  a  bufiklo."  In  thia  predica- 
and  all  of  them,  that  we  now  publicly  ment,  whatcan  wedo?  Welookubout 
do  so,  even  althoa|{h  we  ahouul  consi-  us  for  advice,  but  there  ia  none  to  give 
der  it  to  be  our  bounden  duty  to  sen-  it,  in  the  dearth  ofall  information;  and 
tence  some  of  them  to  the  treiuUmill,  thus  is  the  reading  public  defrauded 
others  to  Van  Diemen'a  Land,  others  of  many  a  choice  piece  of  penonality, 
to  simple  death,  othtra  to  death  with  — many  a  direct  and  indirect  attack  on 
•ubiequent  dissection — and  now  and  private  character,  which,  were  ]}>«• 
then,  one  to  be  bung  in  chains.  t'or>  Cimmerian  gloom  of  our  ignorance 
givenens  ia  one  of  tlie  most  beautiful  dianelled,  we  should  be  but  loo  proud 
of  all  the  Virtues — we  perfectly  wor-  and  happy  to  provide  and  perpetrate, 
ship  her — She  is  the  Saint  at  whose  We  call  this  a  poor  way  of  backing 
shrine  we  meekly  bow,  singing  our  one's  fxienda — and  hope,  therefore, 
morning  and  evenine  orisona.  But,  that  thia  hint  will  not  be  lost  on  our 
except  b^  ourselves,  tier  character  is  promiaing  but  unpcrforming  metro- 
much  misunderstood.  True,  that  ahe  politan  contribntors.  We  do  not  like 
is  dewy  Bnd,dove-eyc<l ;  butnotwitb-  to  strike  them  otT  our  list,  or  yet 
standing  all  that,  she  is  not  the  aim-  to  put  them  on   half  pay ;   for   al- 

tleton  aimpLetons  imagine  her  ta  be  ;  though   cottons  are   looking  up,  vra 

ut  in  her  band  the  bears  a  scourge  arc  told,  in  Manchester  and  Black- 

— a  celestial   cat-o'-nitu^taila, — with  bum,  and   itocks  are  ateady,  nevcr- 

which  she  floga  ere  she  forgets  the  theleaa,    crown   octavos   are    looking 

rinner,  and  often  bestows  on  him  a  down,  and  twelvemos  never  so  muen 

blesiit)g,  which,  unleu  he  be  a  mon-  aa  lilt  their  cyea   from  the  ground, 

ater  of  ingratitude,  he  remembers  to  Dailiea  arc  very  dull — Weeklies  fl-itter 

the  last  hour  of  hir  lite.  than  we  ever  rrmembcr  them — and  for 

Now  we  have  had,  for  three  years  Monthlies,  ihereia  no  tale.   Wci>]iesk 

fiut,  nine  literary  gentlemen,  equal-  from  the  last  quotaliotis.  In  tbix  ftate 
y  selected  from  the  aistcr- kingdoms,  of  the  literary  market,  we  have  deter- 
liberally  salaried  in  London,  to  aend  mined  to  keep  on  all  the  old  hands, — 
ua  regularly  down  all  the  gossip  tbey  so  that  we  have  the  prayers  of  many 
hear  about  the  proceedings  of  the  wives  sod  small  fiiiniliea  of  children, 
preu  in  that  populous  village.  But  the  only  return  Alaga  the  Bountiful 
they  have  turned  their  offices  into  n-  dcsirei  for  all  her  charities, 
necures,  so  that  we  absolutely  know  l-'oreKsmple,hereiaBSatiricalPonn, 
no  more,  here  in  Edinburgh,  about  publishedby  our  friends  Longman  nod 
Life  in  London,  than  if  wc  dined  Co., ofveryeonaidcrablemeril  indeed; 
daily  at  the  round  table  in  .Tohn-o'-  but  we  have  not  the  tlithtest  idea  who 
Uroat's  (louse.  Ai  all  books  are  now  wrote  it ;  and  ore  therefore  confonntU 
anonymoua,  it  is  almost  out  of  our  edly  puizled  to  determine  whcthaw* 


r  Boobs.     Iiouduii.     LoDgraso, 


Tk%  Reigning  Fiif€. 


should  send  it  into  limbo  or  into  light. 
Had  wc  any  ground  of  suspicion  to 
stand  on,  that  it  was  written  by  a  per- 
son we  dislike,  or  diat  dislikes  us,  we 
surely  need  not  say  how  pleasant  it 
would  be  to  tear  it  pagenieal,  and  fling 
it  in  the  author's  face.  Could  we  but 
be  assured  that  it  is  the  production  of 
one  we  esteem,  and  who  praises  us  and 
ours  to  the  skies,  hew  much  pleasanter 
still  to  reward  his  desert  and  discrimi- 
nation, by  wreathing  round  his  fore- 
head  a  laurel  crown !  We  must,  there* 
fore,  knowuig  nothing  of  this  matter, 
be  exceedingly  cautious  how  we  com* 
mit  ourselves,  and  word  our  critique 
after  the  model  of  a  leading  article  in 
the  Courier,  when  the  worthy  editor 
is  afraid  either  to  praise  or  blame ; 
but  attempts  steering  a  sort  of  neutral 
course,  with  a  countenance  full  of  cir- 
cumspection and  intelligence. 

Before  opening  this  little  volume  at 
all,  we  kept  ruminating  over  the  title 
on  its  back — '*  The  Reining  Vice ;" 
nor  among  the  many  reigning  vices, 
could  we,  lor  our  souls,  pitch  upon  any 
.  single  one  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  bet- 
ter deserving  of  the  proud  distinction, 
"  The,"  than  the  rest  of  his  holy  bre- 
thren. We  considered  courts,  cabinets, 
cottages,  and  all  their  evil  doings ;  but 
so  many  devils  showed  their  horns,  that 
we  could  not  lay  our  hand  on  Satan, 
imd  say,  "  Thou  art  the  man."  Any 
one  Vice  of  them  all  seemed  worthy  m 
Beigning,  even  were  he  soon  to  be  de- 
posecL  Some  we  saw  anxious  to  mount 
the  throne,  were  it  even  but  for  a  sin- 
gle day,  that  they  might  know  what  it 
was  to  be  a  king.  Others  lusted  for 
the  Purple,  but  they  also  feared ;  and 
preferred  taking  the  situation — not 
now  vacant,  however — of  Monster  be- 
hind the  Throne.  Some  appeared  will- 
ing to  rally  round  the  Throne — a  batch 
of  peers.  Others,  out  of  humility — tho 
worst  of  prides — would  fain  relinquish 
all  claims  to  the  Imperial  Seat,  al- 
thoiu;h,  by  infernal  right,  theirs ;  and, 
huddled  together  in  a  corner,  sat  a  few 
gloomy  and  grizzled  Vices,  tliat  had 
once  worn  the  diadem,  but  had  re- 
signed. Were  the  monarchy,  instead 
of  being  hereditary — which  we  have 
been  told  it  is — elective,  among  so 
inauy  highly-endowed  candidates  and 
competitors,  on  what  fortunate  Vice 
wuld  seer  prophesy  the  election  would 
tall—coiiferred,  too,  as  the  crown  inubt 
oc,  by  so  many  million  voters,  each 
party  outrageous  for  t\ie  wx^«w  olVvfc 


rjoM. 


own   familiar  ?      Heaven  and  artb, 
what  bribery  and  corruption ! 

We  confess  that  our  disappointmac 
was  great,  when,  on  reading  a  ftv  pi- 
gcs  oif  this  yery  able  performance^  ve 
discovered  that  the  Reigning  Vieeaov 
on  the  Throncj  is^a  no  more  dismM 
personage  than  worldly-minded  Self- 
Love,  afias.  Selfishness.    We  had  ao 
notion  he  had  been  so  smUtiou,  hi- 
ving met  hina,  almost  dsily,  ever  net 
we  can  remember  anything,  in  a  ps- 
vate  station  ;  where,  although  noca 
open  favourite  with  anybody,  besv 
yet  more  than  tolerated,  and  had  ibe 
run  of  the  best  society.   He  certualft 
in  exterior,  is  fkr  firom  being  "  evay 
inch  a  king."    He  has  much  more  Be 
air  of  an  American  Consol  or  FKs- 
dent,  or  something  of  that  sort,  tfaa 
the  Reigning  Vice  of  Britain.  Hehddi 
his  sceptre  pretty  much  in  whtt  «e 
should  suppose  would  be  the  itjle  tf 
Joseph  Hume,  if  he  were  the  Re^^niif 
Vice;  and  his  countenance  hti  toe 
much  calculation  about  it  to  gnv  > 
court.    We  should  have  no  demete 
be  Lord  Chancellor  to  such  a  King,  oc 
to  have  the  keeping  of  his  ooDseieBCft 
We  should  not  trust  him  in  thedMis 
of  his  Ministers ;  and  we  fissrbewonli 

E refer  exercising  his  prerogadve  lo 
eeping  his  coronation-oath. 
Confound  the  trammels  diat  «e 
have  imposed  on  ourselves  in  this  v- 
tiole,  by  binding  ourselves  tothewffd 
**  reigning."  So  let  us  break  them  is 
pieces  small,  and  flinging  them  fron 
us,  be  free  to  expatiate,  after  oat  ne 
and  wont,  over  tne  fair  fields  of  trope 
and  figure,  with  little  or  no  regttd 
either  to  consistency  or  decorum  d 
period,  passa^,  or  paragraph.  Then 
IS  nothing  like  a  mixed  style.  He 
who  adopts  it  need  never  be  at  a  ksi 
— and  wnenever  one  image  gets  sulky 
and  restive,  stopping  all  at  once  in  the 
middle  of  an  uphill  sentence — whTt 
you  have  nothing  to  do  but  unyois 
nim,  and  in  with  fresh  figures  into  the 
^afts  or  trams,  who  puU  the  vehiele 
over  the  knowe  without  flinching,  and 
rattle  along  the  level  beyond,  like  s 
gig  drawn  by  the  famous  American 
trotting  mare,  to  the  astonishment  of 
man,  Ix'ost,  and  Cockney.  The  vrotst 
thing  about  this  clever  writizT  is,  thst 
he  is  too  serious  by  far — too  selcmn. 
He  proses  in  a  preface.  Pope's  Essjy 
on  Man,  he  tells  us,  is  a  very  indif- 
ferent poem  indeed — and  that  the 
\ifvw'tv^Vc,  "  whatever  is,  iF  right  "  • 


u 


The  HeigniMg  Viee.  r>M 
{•}  impiuut.  0\i,  aear!  that  ii  •niele  ■halt  b^n,  uul  be  Imged  la 
atoTv.  We  rnd  it  at  ichool,  it.  Here  it  goes ! 
iaa<  (is  this  the  stupid  FrtMich-  Tlie  antfaor  ol'  tbii  Satire  harint; 
name  P)  and  WarburtoQ,  the  diacoTeredtiuitselflihnL'uiatherei^- 
a  Rscine,  we  think,  and  manjr  ing  *iee,  appean  to  have  lost  no  tnna 
di*ines.  There  can  be  no  doubt  in  laying  his  xery  useful  ditcoTerj  bc>- 
•vt,  thst  Pope  was  entirely  out  fore  ihe  public, 
doctrine.  Alsny,  many  tningi  "  Hj  aim,  then,  in  the  folloiriDe 
world  are  wrong— too  nume-  Foem,  ia  rather  to  point  oat  a  moral 
indeed,  now  to  mentioD.  But  disease  than  a  morj  saDil* ;  and,  ha- 
ben?  Is  not  any  one  page  of  the  ving  eitablished  the  previlence  of  the 
on  Man,  nevertheless,  worth,  former,  to  consider  woat  means  of  re- 
ore  than  worth,  the  whole  of  coverj  are  in  our  power.  It  struck  me 
iTervolume,  containing,  preface,  that  there  must  be  lome  one  great 
ind  all,  one  hundred  and  dgh-  cause  of  the  disordera  manifest  in  the 
paires  f  We  say  not  this  con-  world ;  juit  aa,  when  a  complicated 
louiily  ;  for  so  far  IVoni  being  an  machine  goes  wrong,  we  look  for  the 
of  our  contempt,  oui  author  derangementof soraeimportantwhcel, 
lUndE  no  hij^h  in  our  estimaa  which  either  must  harmoniously  im- 
hat  nere  he  to  know  what  we  pel  the  whole,  or  entangle  the  whole 
of  him,  he  would  become  one  of  m  confusion. 

iuest  mtn  on  earth — cut  three-  "  Where  ahall  thia  moral  momen- 

a  of  hii   old   acquainiance* —  turn  be  found  except  in  Self-love,  tbc 

for  a  county — in  due  time  ex-  acknowledged  '  moving  principle'  of 

I   peerage — and    perhaps    even  aentient  beingt .'     Vet  lonft  u  It  hai 

irtules  to  Blackwood.    But  we  been  acknowledged  auch,  m  a  loose 

in  pity  to  poor  Pope,  who  gets  and  geDeral  wny,  the  precise  manner 

idcB  and  cuRa  from  all  Teraifiera,  in  which  it  acta  upon  the  mind  lun 

illy  if  their  moral  satire  be  in  never  been  examined  or  dcEcribed: 

leters,  that  be  will  soon  not  have  nay,  Ihe  snt^eet  aeems  to  have  been 

to  stand  on,  will  be,  like  our-  left  involved  in  a  haiy  atate  of  nncer- 

■  cripple — and   be   forced   to  tainty,  more  €atteriDg  to  human  **• 

:  on  a  crutch.     Perhaiia  a  fel-  nity  titan  to  hnman  reason, 

ding  with  hi*  infirmitiei  make*  "  That   s   subject  of  auch  come* 

lewhat  too  sensitive  on  such  at-  quence  should  so  long  remain  unhan- 

as  our  admirable  and  amiable  died,  msy  be  adduwd  to  prove  the 

,  Air  Bowles,  may  be  of  opinion  ener^cy  of  the  very  impulse,  tbe  men> 

on  the  whole,  we  cannot  help  tion  of  which  has  been  »o  studiously 

ng  we  art!  in  the  right ;   and  avoided.     How  can  auvh  a  nicely  l^ 

lur  guardian  care  of  Alexander  explained,  except  by  suppoaing  that 

I  re]>utalion,  wholly  disinterested  the  empire  of  Self-love  was  conaideretl 

H,  may  be  repaid  us  in  kind,  by  a  theme  loo  delicate  to  be  more  than 

chanipiun  yet  unborn,  who,  let-  juu  touched  upon,  and  that  there  ia 

be  dunces  ihat  maunder  against  an  inherent  uDwillingneis  in  mankind 

emory  snivfl  ihcmselvcs  asleep,  (inEenaibly  and  unavowedly  influen- 

ike  up  the  cudgoli  to  defend  us  cing  them]  to  be  convincnl  that  «H 

It  any  man  of  talent,  led  by  ob-  our  actions,  except  auch  a*  are  per- 

f  of  mental  vision   to  suppose  formed  from  the  express   motive  of 

le  sees  sometliitif;  capable  of  con-  love  to  God,   have   Self-love   at  the 

a  or  correction  in  the  Life  and  bottom  ?    Thus  the  great  truth  aleeps 

ng«  uf  poor,  old,  dear,  dead  hu-  in  venerable  aanctily,  and 

iu^  never  to  be  forgotten,  Chris-  .^„^^i  u,,,  ^e  not  to  them- 

niU  to  Heaven  <vc  could  getthis  ^^^  tmrtno*  to  uch  other." 

s  once  fairly  to  b^m— Ihen  we  ,,.,.,    u 

1  have  no  fears  of  its  lolUng  on  "  Havmg  once  Uid  hold  of  the 

the  pjragrapliH,  at  eight  pagen  right  key,  I  found  that  it  conwponded 

Mir,  hndiug  us  at  No.  15,  Pi-  so  precisely  to  all  the  intricate  wanla 

-place,  just  in  time  to  Ukc  our  of  numan  nature,  that  the  more  the 

at  tile  head  of  the  table  at  a  mechaniam  of  the  one,  and  the  con- 

»  Ambroaian*.     Well,  then,  the  formation  of  the  other,  were  mutually 
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formation  of  the  other,  were  mmiLillr 
considered,  the  more  eonspicaouafr  diil 
their  exact  and  reciprocal  adapuiioD 
appear!"  Fling  your  key,  good  sir, 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Thames ;  fur 
the  blood  in  the  old  gentleman's  veim 
is  at  present  rather  atagnant,  und  be 
will  be  greatly  the  better  of  some 
steel  medicine. 

The  first  part  only  of  the  renlt 


considered,  tlie  more  conspicuously 
did  their  exact  and  reciprocal  adapta- 
tion appear.  Many  phenomena,  both 
of  thought  and  action,  hitherto  unex- 
plained, were,  to  my  apprehension, 
accounted  for,  and  many  curious  en- 
igmas satisfactorily  solved." 

The  pomposity  of  all  this  is  inimi- 
table, (hir  author  must  be  a  Doctor 
of  Divinity,  and  a  rural  Dean  at  the 
least,  if  not  a  Medical  Practitioner    of  my  inquiries,   consisting  of  Fonr 


it 


in  the  West  of  England,  a  district 
distinguished  from  the  remotest  times 
by  the  solemn  stupidity  of  its  physi- 
cians. Only  look  on  nim,  standing 
like  Hufiey  White,  who  knew  how  to 
open  the  strong  boxes  in  all  the  banks 
in  Britain,  with  the  right  key  in  his 
liand,  ''  corresponding  precisely  to  all 
the  intricate  wards  of  human  nature  !'* 
He  has  forgot,  unfortunately,  to  pro- 
vide himselif  with  a  strong  pin  to  pick 
4)ut  all  the  miscellaneous  dust  and 


Books,  is  now  ofiered  to  the  pablie. 
In  them  my  object  Ls  to  prove,  fint, 
that  aelf-love  it  universal ;  jnW/9, 
that  it  is  (in  our  world)  disordered." 
Pray,  of  bow  many  Parts,  alkiw  ut 
most  anxiously  to  inquire,  do  yos 
imagine  that  the  result  of  your  in- 
quiries may  come  ultimately  to  cod- 
sist  ?  And  how  many  Books,  may  vc 
tremblingly  beaeech  you  to  hint  in 
prophecy^  each  part  may  in  itielf 
contain  f     For  mercy's  saJce,  remem- 


dirt  that  have  got  down  the  throat  of  her  the  Excursion.     That  self-love  is 

this  wonderful  and  magical  key,  and  universal,  you  have  proved  beyood  all 

completely  choked  it.     No^  ray  good  controversy;  nor  is  your  demonstratioo 

sir,  it  will  not  do  to  whistle  into  its  that  "  in  our  world  it  is  disordered,** 

mouth,  with  a  view  of  cleaning  its  less  complete.     Henceforth  these  ire 

windpipe.    "  The  intricate  wards  of  two  great  and  conspicoons  truths  in 

human  nature  "  hold  themselves  safe,  moral  science.     Heretofore  they  were 


and  grin  in  your  face.     You  must 
send  for  a  Smith, — Adam,  i)erbaps, 
who  will  have  Sympathy  for  you, — to 
pick  all  those  locks,  otherwise  the 
treasures  of  knowledge,  which  you 
hoped  were  about  to  become  all  your 
own,  will  remain  snug  in  their  re- 
spective drawers.     Above  all,   yon- 
der huge  iron  safe,  that  has,  in  its 
day,  come  hot  but  hearty  out  of  the 
ruins  of  three  burned  banks,  lowers  at 
you  standing  Uke  a  lout  with  an  enor- 
mous and  feckless  key  in  your  hand, 
with  a  black  and  sullen  scorn.  No;  it 
won't  do.  There  is  no  use  in  trying  to 
dear  out  the  obstruction  with  the  point 
of  your  pen-knife.    Just  put  the  key 
back  again  into  your  pocket, — which, 
by  the  by,  order  your  Girzy  to  turn 
outside  in,  to  ^t  ricf  of  the ''  moolens," 
(Sec  Dr  Jamicson,) — ^and  leave  us  to 
say  "  Open,  Sesame,"  to  that  chest  at 
our  leisure.    One  word  from  us  will 
make  the  lid  fly  up  like  a  leaf,  while 
you  stand  by  with  your  finger  in  your 
mouth,  wondering,  and  of  your  won- 
der finding  no  end, — since  '*  having, 
'as  you  thought,'  once  laid  hold  of  the 
right  key,  you  found  it  corresponded 
so  precisely  to  all  the  intricate  wards 
of  human  nature,  that  the  more  the 
mechanism  of  the  one,  and  the  con- 


once  in  an  age^  perhaps,  seen  glimmer- 
ing  through  mist — now,  they  are  u 
beacons  kindled  on  the  blue  nill-top, 
and  visible  to  all  the  nations.  Think 
not  of  any  farther  results  of  your  in- 
quiries ;  but  sit  down  contentedly 
among  the  immortal  benefiictors  of 
your  kind.  Posterity,  depend  upon  it, 
will  do  you  justice ;  for,  blind  and 
base  as  we  now  are,  posterity  will  be 
endowed  with  every  virtue  under  the 
sun, — with  wisdom  to  know  merit, 
and  generosity  to  reward  it  We 
would  not  give  a  few  grave  and  solemn 
words  of  well-meditated  commenda- 
tion from  the  hallowed  lips  of  Poste- 
rity, for  all  the  din  brayed  from  the 
gaping  mouth  of  the  present  Times ;  ot 
which,  be  it  of  senseless  censure,  or 
still  more  senseless  praise,  we  and 
Wordsworth  have  long  been  sick. 
The  Present !  between  the  Past  and 
the  Future,  how  like  a  fawning  publi- 
can he  looks !  The  Past—the  good 
Old  Past — with  both  lega  in  the  grave, 
but  with  a  countenance  that  will  be 
long  remembered  by  all  who  ever  saw 
it  smiling  at  boaru,  or  weeping  over 
bier !  The  Future — a  noble  figure— 
with  his  face  up  to  heaven,  and  bis 
feet  spurning  the  very  earth  on  which 
they  tread,  mright  though  it  be  with 
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an  ethereal  flush  of  flowers,  and  the 
light  of  a  sun  that  as  yet  knows  not 
setting,  but  flames  on  the  forehead  of 
the  morning  sky.  But  the  Present 
^-we  are  surprised  how  he  can  hold 
up  his  hcail — for  what  a  pitiful  pigmy 
ID  between  two  such  tall  fellows  as 
WAS  and  will  be,  who,  nevertheless, 
are  nut  what  they  seem — the  one  being 
a  ghost,  and  the  other  a  vrraith— both 
ahadows ! 

We  always  read  the  notea  to  a  poem 
before  the  poem  itself;  for  men  s  ac- 
quirements peep  out  in  notes ;  and  the 
acquirements  of  our  author  are  but 
inoderatc.    As  for  example  :— 

Book  I. 
'  Note  iv.  page  17,  line  IR. 
Or  in  a  Sydneyy  or  a  Moore  Carew. 
Algernon  ^ydl)ey,  who  opposed  arbitrary 
power,  and  was  beheaded  on  Tower  .hill, 
Oct.  7th,  1()8:{.     Baiufylde  31oorc  Carcw, 
the  Celebrated  Ring  of  the  Beggarn. 
Note  V.  page  18,  line  15. 
Wretch&l  mys^,  I  iearn  to  succour  tpoe. 
Haud  ignara  mall,  miscria  succurrcre  dixco. 

ViHGiL.  ^Eneid. 
Book  II. 
Note  iii.  page  59,  line  12. 
**  Ah  no!  ah  not  I  counted  ikem!*'   he 
cries. 
The  anecdote  here  venificd,  was  related 
to  mc  as  a  fact* 

Book  III. 
Note  ii.  page  93,  line  12. 
Jle  gives— his  f oilier  six  feet  under  ground. 
1  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  use  the  very 
words  of  a  young  man  of  rank  and  fa- 
shion. 

Note  iiL  page  96,  line  10. 

Or  hear  them  lisp,  **  T/u:  neckcUh  makes  the 

Tnanr' 

I  heard  this  in  sober  earnest. 

Note  vi.  page  101,  line  17. 

*•  Quit  hoj^for  ever,  ye  who  enter  here '" 

*^  Lasciatt;  ogni7>peraoza,  vol  ch'  estrate  !** 

Daxte  L*lyFER]IO. 

Note  xvi.  page  124,  line  12. 
See  jtrns  jierjyetual  as  the  strtuns  they  write* 
Kuby  pens. 

Book  IV. 
Note  ir.  page  144,  line  20. 
CtrsoTt  Tiberius,  Trqjan,  all  in  one. 
Canar  in  arms,  Tiberius  in  policy,  Tra- 
jan in  works  of  peace. 

Note  V. 
Like  asps  asul  toads,  afraid  to  hnathe  her 
air. 
It  is  said  no  renomous  xeptik  will  li%'e  in 
Ireland. 

Note  viii.  page  1 61,  Bne  10. 
Fii^  righteous,  fifty  thmisaniwmlkuiet  f 


I  only  gtre  ihe  census  of  these  unhappy 
beings,  taken  two  years  ago.  Of  courw, 
it  would  be  now  increased. 

Note  ix.  page  164,  line  19. 

Compose  the  sad  chimera  tf  our  home. 

Chimera  was  one  of  the  fabled  monsters 
of  antiquity,  described  as  having  three 
heads, — that  of  a  lion,  a  goat,  and  a  dra- 
gon, and  as  continually  vomiting  flamss. 
Note  X.  page  170,  line  2. 
ITie  hapless  Iphieenia  of  a  name  I 

I  am  aware  that  the  penultimate  of  Iphi^ 
genia  is  accounted  long  ;  but  Dryden  has 
consecrated  the  false  quantity  in  his  Cymon 
and  Iphigenia. 

Was  there  erer  such  miserable  dri- 
velling, and  conceited  coxcombry ! 
Is  no  credit  to  be  given  to  the 
Reading  Public,  for  the  most  snper- 
fldal  acquaintance  with  the  moat 
ordinary  common-places?  The  old 
lady's  range  of  reading  is  not,  perhaps, 
very  extensive;  but  she  has  heard 
of  Algernon  Sydney  and  Bamfyldc 
Moore  Carew.  But  for  his  notes,  our 
satirist  might  have  passed  for  a 
scholar,  for  his  text  is  sometimes  even 
more  than  respectable  —  vieorous, 
sweeping,  and  acute,  not  unlike  a 
scythe  in  the  grasp  of  a  Cumberland 
mower.  But  bis  notes  are  small  talk 
indeed,  and  within  the  bounds  of  a 
nian-milliner*8  apprentice ! 

Let  not  the  author  think  that  we 
are  not  going  to  praise  him ;  but  we 
praise  people  after  a  fashion  of  our 
own.  We  slobber  no  man's  muse. 
After  eleven  pages  of  shallow  and 
muddy  metaphysics,  near  the  top  of 
page  12,  he  brightens  up  and  writes 
with  elegance  and  spirit.  Self-love, 
he  says,  is  an  illusive  atmosphere  be- 
tween creation  and  the  human  mind ; 
and  he  Ulustrates  that  assertion  even 
finely. 

**  Lo,  the  same  object  shall  ten  thousand 

reach, 
Tinged  with  the  temper,  rank,  ponaita 

of  each. 
Behold  yon  silver  planet  of  the  night. 
How,  with  the  soul,  it  varies  to  the 

sight! 
*T!s  love*s  own  beacon  to  the  love«sick 

maid; 
To  clowns,  a  lamp  to  light  them  home 

to  b«d; 
Soft  queen  of  shadows,  to  the  limner's 

gaze; 
To  fanners,  pledge  of  bright  or  stormy 

days; 
To  bards,  the  gem  of  night's  resplendent 

rol)e; 
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To  sage  Attronomen,  a  spotted  globe ; 

To  the  pleased  child,  m  cheese  or  Are- 
balloon  ; 

To  some,  the  moon,  and  nothing  but  the 
moon." 

He  then  shows  how  '^  association 
casts  her  rainbow  hues"  over  the  cus- 
toms of  different  nations,  and  all  their 
tastes.  Pleasure,  too,  is  under  the 
power  of  the  same  principle.  Here  is 
a  very  pointed  paragraph :-« 

•*  What's  pleasure?   Cries  a  debtor, 

'To  be  free!* 
Thinks  Catta,  <  Scandal,  and  a  dish  of 

tea.' 
*Tis  here  a  pipe;  'Us  there  a  knife  and 

fork ; 
A  dog ;  a  gun  ;  a  bit  of  floating  cork ; 
To  track  a  rein-deer  through  the  polar 

snow ; 
To  chew  a  drug ;  to  spare,  to  eat  a  foe ; 
A  fireside  friend;  a  visit  to  the  Hells; 
A  dance  at  Almack's,  or  at  Bagnigge 

Wells ; 
On  spotted  cards  eternally  to  look ; 
Or  gaze  on  wisdom's  or  on  nature's 

book." 

One  likes  to  read  lines  like  these — 
•and  on  reading  them,  one  wishes  they 
knew  the  author,  and  would  be  happy 
to  sweeten  for  him  a  jug  of  hot  toddy. 
Nor  is  the  succeeding  passage  about 
knowledge  less  meritorious  : — 

'*  See  knowledge,  too,  in  various  ba- 
lance weigh'd, 

Seem  but  to  each  the  knowledge  of  his 
trade. 

The  God  of  Dance  hurl'd  thrones  be- 
neath his  feet ; 

Wit  jeers  at  science,  science  frowns  on 
wit 

Hume  hears  a  Handel's  tuneful  toils  with 
scorn; 

Mallebranche  much  marvels  why  a  POpe 
was  born ; 

And  mercisrs  pity,  as  the  worst  of  woes, 

A  Newton's  ignorance  of  calicoes." 

He  then  bids  "  all  ranks  attend,** 
and  undertakes  to  show  how,  accord- 
ing to  each  individual's  idiosyncrasy, 
he  gives  his  own  definition  of  a  Plea- 
lant  Man.  Here  too  he  is  lively 
enough, — and  in  page  19,  we  shall, 
now  that  we  are  in  ^od  humour,  call 
him  even  brilliant:— 

"  In  this,  Self4ove  is  universal  sliovvn, 
Our  interest  deepens  in  whateVr'it  our 
own 
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rjune, 
from  fortune*! 


Stocksp    there    exempt 

blind  control, 
Stand  at  eternal  onmium  in  the  soul. 
Can  Stowe's  bright   realms  eflbce  oor 

flowery  plot. 
Or  Blenheiia*s  glories  dim  onr  woodbtocd 

cot? 
Our  own  achievements  of  band,  head,  or 

heart. 
Eclipse  a  Scipio's  deeds^  a  Qiantrey's 

art. 
Can  Titian's   tints  your  rapt  attentioh 

call. 
When  your  own  canvass  glares  upon  the 

wall? 
Can  Milton's  pomp  detain  your  bjsa 

long, 
When  your  own  lyre  has  just  s^uctk'd 

out  a  aong  ? 
The  brain  parturient  cackles  o'er  in 

birth, 
And  tells  its  triumph  to  the  beedlf«i 

earth. 
Hence  infisnt  wonders  swell  the  parent'i 

pride, 
Wonders  of  dniness  to  the  world  bendf. 
With  reverent  hands,  the  babe^  ye  norxs, 

rock. 
Millionth  avatar  of  the  mighty  Locke. 
Wit,  genius,  wisdom,  why  so  rare  below, 
W^hen  thus  m  cradles  and  on  tombs  ft 

glow? 
Between  two  worlds  your  glories  ffldc 

away. 
And  '  fide  into  the  Ugfat  of  coomos 

day."' 


He  then  attempts  Tarioos  sketdia 
of  generic  character,  and  is  occtsioii* 
ally  successfuL    His  Kit-Kat  of  Inte- 

ger— a  person  who  prides  himself  cm 
is  honesty  and  independence,  and 
conceives  nimself  justified,  by  the 
possession  of  such  extiaordinary  vir- 
tues,  in  being  a  monater  of  insolace 
and  rudeness,  is  a  good  likeness.  We 
know  the  villain,  and  shall  not  be  at 
all  surprised  to  see  his  execntioo  in 
the  newspapers.  Tme,  that  at  pre- 
sent his  income  is  just  ''six  hunored 
pounds  a-year," — but  we  believe  there 
18  a  flaw  in  his  title-deeds,  and  a  temb- 
cousin,  now  a  blacksmith  in  Ports- 
mouth, is  sure  of  setting  the  prooerty. 
With  his  IndepenaeDce,  on  which  lo- 
teger's  honesty  nas  hitherto  been  boiiu 
tliat  honestjr  will  be  reduced — Integer 
will  commit  forgery — and  Integer  wfll 
be  hanged.  We,  who  are,  as  we  said  in 
an  early  Btft  of  this  article,  of  a  forgi- 
ving di;sg||itiou,  will  consider  this  rrrnt 
as  ample  amends  for  all  theoverbesr- 
\ti^  hr  ?s  of  which  he  was  p;ui1ty 

\\ 
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in  (lidlayt  orhUbellet  principl.s.—  be  muie  «od  mum  while  he  prodiinw 
and  btiltiw-  hi«  Lut  Speech  itid  Dying  ^our  duty ;  iiid  if  yon  do  not  fdlow 
Wordi  with  ■  tear.  The  Integrity  that  it,  why,  there  ii  no  minciug  the  mit- 
i»  lUptKirted  by  pride,  ttuniblei  when  ter — you  must  be  damned.  Now,  all 
Pride  Riis  ■  fill.  The  two  go  to  the  thii  is  very  well,  at  least  it  i«  tolerably 
ground  to<>ether,  andonriiuigtotihalce  Hi.Bnd  perhaps  there  would  be  datiKer 
tbeniEelvescteaiiofthemire.why.they  and  evil  in  attempting  tn  chan;^  the 
are  mutually  aatonished  to  aee  them-  system.  But  might  it  not  be  modified  ? 
■elves  transmogrified,  the  one  into  At  all  events,  what  right,  human  or 
R(»uc^,  and  die  other  into  Shame,—  dirine,  has  the  said  Clericns  to  draw 
and  off  they  go,  linked  arm-in-arm,  himself  up,  till  several  cubits  are  aililed 
through  lanes  and  alleys,  all  leading  to  his  siatare,  and  to  frown  like  a 
directly  or  circuitou»ly,  either  to  the  Gorgon  or  Saracen's  Head,  at  the  very 
I'readmill,  the  Penitentiary,  or  the  first  gentle,  hesitating  advance  on 
front  of  the  Horsemonger.  your  part  towards  offering  him  t  little 

spiritual  or  temporal  advice  in  return? 
"  Ev'r  in  the  best,  who  wat  with  wilii     But  onlv  try  that,  and— Heaven  defend 
Self-will,  us  ! — what  a  bristle !  While  you  have 

How  oft  some  vanity  betrays  itstill !  not  scrupled  to  stand  far  hours  open-> 

How  good  is  Clericui,  ah,  tiow  refined !  mouthed,  that  he  might  pour  advice 
Hi*  ruling  pauion'a  to  refom  mankind,  of  all  sorts  down  your  throat,  andhnve 
Two  only  things  can  cool  bim  in  a  trice —  made  him  one  of  your  best  legs  in  t»- 
Notloukebis,orgivebimyouradvice."  ten  of  your  gratitude,  he  keeps  hli 
teeth  fast,  as  if  seized  witb  lock-jaw. 
These  are  but  feeble  lines,  but  the  the  insUnt  you  approach  with  your 
abMTTBtion  is  just  Vou  are  not  en-  xmi^  vial  of  wrath,  to  administer  pur- 
utled  to  expect  that  any  of  the  Uity  ga,ion  to  his  sins.  The  turning  at  the 
will  Uke  advice  from  any  one  member  i^bles  he  cannot  abide  j  io  he  ups  with 
Of  their  own  body ;  for  it  U  universal-  bis  shovel-hat,  and,  in  a  huff,  away  off 
ly  understood,  tliat  no  advice  shall  be     ti,e  premises ! 

permitted  in  good  lay  society.  The  ItU wellknown, tbatweareattach- 
prig  that  profi'ers  it  is  forthwith  cut ;  ed  by  the  strongest  ligatures  to  our 
but  Chnieus  never  opens  his  mouth  e«ublishmenta  in  Church  and  State  ; 
professionally,  but  to  g^ve  adrice,  and  gnd  in  the  strength  and  warmth  of  thai 
advice,  too,  about  the  health  of  your  ittadiment  do  we  now  speak.  Far  be 
■oul,  whose  constitution  may  have  suf-  jt  from  ns  to  throw  dirt  in  that  qusr- 
fered  gnatlv  in  a  warm  climate,  and  ter,  or  indeed  in  any  other ;  but  what 
be  compliftcfy  broken  doivn.  The  mere  yic  now  aim  at  in  these  hurried  re> 
bodily  physician  only  gives  his  advice  marks,  is  to  throw  light  on  human 
when  it  is  asked ;  and  that  is  not  fre-  nature.  Clersymen  are  not  a  whit 
quent,  becau&e  of  the  fee.  Hia  advice,  wone  than  soldiers :  Talk  of  fighting 
too.iagencrallynotdifliculttoswallow,  in  pri'sence  of  one  of  the  Waterloo 
either  in  the  tliape  of  draught  or  pill ;  midallitls,  and  he  eyes  you  as  if  he 
you  make  an  ugly  fare,  and  gulp  it  thought  you  not  only  a  ninny,  but  a 
down,  leavingittoworkof  itself;  and  paltroon.  Had  you  been  at  Mont  St 
people  in  ordiJUry  health  seldom  ro  Jew,  lliere  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
quire  more  thanfourdoses  a-vear,ane  you  wotdd  have  conducted  the  retreat 
at  the  commencement  of  eacn  of  the  of  yourcompany  withlesaalacrity  than 
seaMns.  But  Clericui  is  at  you  pub-  himself,  nor  would  you  have  yielded 
licly,  tooth  and  nail,  twice  everv  Sun-  to  hir  brother  hero  on  the  right,  whft 
day — heiidei  thanksgiving  and  fast-  keeps  mouMing  his  muiitachios,  and 
days— and  privately,  on  week-days,  adjusting  the  bauble,  too,  dangling  at 
when  he  coiues  to  exhort  or  dine.  His  his  hutton-hole,  in  the  dreuraspcctioR 
advice  comprehends  all  the  duties  of  a  British  officiT,  if  it  hadbetm  your 
which  the  bead  of  a  house  can  possibly  fate,  on  that  glorious  day,  to  guard, 
overtake  or  pursue;  and  it  is  usually  along  wlih  biro,  ihv  baggage- wasgon, 
•dminisleredwithamost  authoritative  in  the  rear,  within  the  faint  edio  of 
aspect,  as  if  the  calvation  of  your  soul  Wellington's  and  Napoliwi'i  united 
deptnilcd  on  each  daily  dose.  It  mat-  thunder,  almost  as  alarming  aa  that  of 
ters  not  whst  may  be  the  ace  of  Cle>  Mr  Canning  and  Mr  firougbaro. 
ricUH,  his  talents,  or  knowledge  of  thta  What  have  we  got  here  >  Wear 
world, orthewnrldlocome — youmtist     pot  o  -    .  -    <■-     —   --- 
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believe  the  naked  eye.  A  picture  of 
ouAHRLvis!  Had  we  known  this, 
confound  us  if  we  had  been  so  hivish 
of  our  praise.  A  very  little  thing 
would  make  us  re- write  this  article  in* 
to  a  cutting-up.  Who  sees  not  Chris- 
topher North  m  Amitor  ? 

^  O  amiable  Amitor!  for  thee 
Smiles  the  snug  literaiy  coterie. 
For  thee  the  Album  all  iu  treasures 

spreads^ 
For  thee  green  tea  its  dewy  fragrance 

sheds; 
For  thee  soft  hands  the  softer  footstool 

bear. 
And  uige  the  honours  of  the  easy  chair. 
UnYezM  by  wife  or  mistress,  girl  or  boy. 
Thy  world  is  paradise,  thy  life  is  joy. 
Thy  motto  still, '  Slide  softly,  softly  slide!* 
Where  others  sink,  thou  gracefully  canst 

glide : 
Tedious  discussion  never  bent  thy  brow. 
Thy  only  answer  is  an  easy  bow; 
Above  all  envy,  enmity,  or  strife^ 
Thou  wavest  the  disagreeables  of  life. 
Let  others  fix  their  love  on  friends  or 

pelf, 
Thy  safer  way 's  to  fix  it  on  thyself. 
Kicbes  have  wings,  our  friends  we  may 

survive, 
But  thou  thine  idol  never  canst  outlive, 
Twined  with  thy  heart-strings,  breathmg 

in  thy  breath. 
Bom  at  thy  birth,  and  dying  at  thy  death. 
Yet  who  thy  winning  influence  can  resist, 
Refined  and  inoffensive  egotist? 
IVe  own  the  charm,  although  its  aim  we 

see. 
And  yield  the  love,  we  never  win  from 

thee." 

Well,  though  not  flattering  —  it 
might  have  been  worse.  We  have 
•een  uglier  likenesses  of  ourselves, 
ere  now,  in  various  portrait-galleries^- 
and  must  be  contented.  The  truth  is, 
that  our  likeness  is  very  difficult  to 
be  taken,  and  is  indeed  beyond  the 
power  of  Brush.  Our  face  is  not  re- 
gularly handsome — it  never  was  so— 
yet  we  are  not  an  absolute  Abellino 
neither,  addicted  as  we  have  often 
most  ignorantly  been  alleged  to  be,  to 
assassination  of  private  character.  We 
cannot  charge  our  memory,  at  this 
blessed  hour,  with  having  assassina- 
ted,  or  been  actively  privy  to  the  as- 
I  aassination  of  any  one  single  private 
character,  though  to  a  few  public  ones 
we  have  certainly  given  deadly  thrusts, 
but  never — no  never — ^in  the  back,  or 
over  the  shoulder,— (we  ^d  not  mur* 


dcr  Begbie,) — ^alwmjt  idthont  one  ex- 
ception, front  to  front  with  onr  eoenjr» 
have  we  struck  him  like  a  rasn  w 
the  heart.  Drowning  a  Cockney  in  tbe 
Serpentine  or  the  New-River,  cannot 
be  cdled  assassination,  with  any  tcho- 
lar-Iike  regard  to  etymology.  A^s! 
ducking  old  women  in  ponds,  we  have 
ever  set  our  face,  even  when  we  knew 
them  to  be  wicked  witches,— and 
though  a  few  petulant  and  blackgiianl 
boys  have  more  than  once  roared  cm 
*'  murder"  upon  us,  in  order  tooolkt 
a  crowd,  it  was  but  a  **  clour,"  on  top 
or  bottom  with  our  crutch,  whose  x^ 
vereign  virtue  cured  them  into  re- 
spectable dtizena  as  they  grew  nv,  w 
tnat  some  of  them  afterwards  oife 
written  us  pretty  letters  of  conants- 
lation,  in  tne  maturity  of  mannood, 
when  Magistrates  or  Mayors,  with 
gold  chains,  instead  of  hempen  cords, 
round  their  necks,  and  on  their  hesds, 
instead  of  night-caps,  cocked-hsts. 

Our  author,  we  suspect,  from  the 
following  passage,  evidently  writta> 
con  amort,  is  himself  not  a  little  of  m. 
epicure.  Indeed,  who  loves  not  die 
g^wd  things  of  thb  transitory  life?    . 

'<  Small  wit  the  fiiv*riog  millioB  ess 

ensure. 
Who  dares  to  call  Apicius  epicore? 
Oh,  who,  like  him,  the  snipe,  tbe  tail 

can  carve. 
And,  while  his  neighbours  eat,  in  pstience 

starve? 
Then  of  each  bird  how  well  he  kaovs 

the  best ! 

*  This  leg,  allow  me^  sir ;  this  wing,  tb'n 

breast.' 
Meantime  the  choieest  part  he  dropi 

below, 
Sldird  when  to  hide  tbe  norse),  mhtn 

to  show. 
All  forks  employ*d,  «  Well,  wfao*d  bsfe 

thought  ?*  he  eries, 

*  (Desr  madam,  take  it,  pray !)  you  know 

my  eyes.* 
With  well-bred  art  from  pUte  to  pistt 

'^spast, 
And  calmly  laid  upon  his  own  at  last. 
But,  ah !  what  pangs  belie  his  quiferiss 

smile. 
If  some  old  glutton  should  detect  the 

guile. 
Pounce  on  the  bit,  in  ill-dissembled  glee. 
With, '  Tm  not  nice ;  nay,  this  wilt  do 

forme!'" 


r 


Then  follow  some  spirited  sketches 
we  forget  of  whs  t — when  thesutkoc 


iiMtely  fKta  hiitoricd;  vUir* 
*i)d  Spain ;  goM  uiMccounu 
CiroMU ;  then  babbles  of  the 
;  then,  with  a  noble  detlance 
raphyind  hydrognph;,  makes, 
luuke  not,  the  toiir  of  Italy — 
the  Atlantic — from  what  port 
•ail,  it  la  in  rain  to  conjecture  ; 
«  p»e«  us  t  bird's-eye  view  of 
itableglobe  In  genetal,  exclaim- 
!  a  philosopher, 

flow  bis  fortitude  would  ^ine,  if 

irrtt 

■an  toga  or  in  Grecian  tcM  ! 

line  to  cliine,  th'  ctemaL  featiirei 

■trika, 

the  Drahtnin,  fierce  in  the  Bur- 

ically  grave  in  the  Chineie." 

appy  from  home,  he  retumt,  in 
.'hinl,  to  Enclatul,  and  apouta 
cry  fluently  about  the  contrail 
D  modem  ind  ancient  timet — of 
on  u  the  principal  cause  of  En^- 
iraTation — ofhteratuTe,andlhe 
;"  the  debased  state  of  which," 
ares  to  be  the  infallible  sign  of 

breaking  hope*,  and  deadly 
"  Her  sickly  theatre  conclude* 
te !"  There  is  a  rare  touch  of 
yism  for  you  !  Yet  our  au- 
not,  on  the  whole,  a  Cock- 
»d  that  accounts  for  our  evi- 
irtiality  to  him,  and  for  the 
•ry  style  of  oar  article.  It  is  a 
<X  the  most  perfect  indifference 

well-being  «f  all  the  world, 
T  the  ntanageis  of  Corent  Gar- 
d  Dmry  Lane  get  up  the  tra- 
gf  Shakipeare,  or  the  tkrces  of 
-whether  the  pit,  boxes,  and 
a  weep  otct  Deaderoona,  or 
It  Paul  Pry.  Horses  may  dance 
xa— dogi  be  rewarded  on  the 

for  saving  men'a  lives,  with 
a)llan,  by  a  deputation  from 
umane  Society — sentimental 
nay  enact  preur  cheeaiirrt  eit 
r    larntuyaale — monkeys    may 

the  character  of  preudenta  of 
deal  inititulions — and  parrots 
e  parti  of  patriots  haranguing 
ice-Yard—^  this  may  show 
e  drama  i«  at  a  very  low  ebb — 
e  theatre  is  sickly — and  such 
I  as  our  friend  of  this  afUmoon 

S  their  pens  in  gall,  spleen, 
iK>d,  and  teara,  predicting  the 
and  ftll  of  the  British  empire ; 


Eet  the  atock*  shall  rise— nubcqiier 
illabeatapreniiuiu — Colond  French 
shall  carry  intoexecution  histdan  of  tba 
London  quay,  and  MrBrougtiam  open 
his  eyes  alt  at  once  to  the  propriety  of 
granting  hundreds  of  tbousandi  of 
pounds  of  paper-money  for  the  Pa- 
laces of  Princea.  Free  trade  shall 
spread  wealth  over  the  whole  land, 
from  Spitalfieldi  to  Lerwick — and  se> 
ven  million  naked  red-hot  Catholic 
Irighmen  be  admitted  into  full  en- 
joyment of  all  the  ble^aio^  of  thia 
our  Protestant  cooatitution  m  Church 
and  State.  The  fate  of  a  great  na> 
tion  foreboded  by  a  sickly  theatre! 
What  have  the  aummcr  and  winter 
houses  to  do  with  a  nation  f  Cannot 
poor  playeii  fret  and  fiime,  and  strut 
their  hour  upon  a  stage,  without  en- 
dangering the  &tatc  ?  Daes  the  pros- 
perity of  this  country  depend  upon' 
Kean,  or  Liaton,  or  Grimaldi,  or  Ma- 
<lam  Vestri),  or  Mrs  Gibbi,  or  Mits 
Foote  i  Here  our  worthy  IViend  brayi 
like  an  asa,  and  startles  us  with  tbu 
unsuspected  length  of  his  ear*.  Bnt 
this  comes  of  naving  a  free-ticket. 
He  shows  more  sense  when  howling 
agsinst  the  Hells.  The  following 
pBsiagehas  been  indited  fresh  from  the' 
perusal  of  Juvenat — perhaps  in  Gif- 
ford's  tranilation — for  oor  satirist 
seems  not  much  of  a  classical  scholar 
— but  he  has  read  either  the  original 
or  the  translation  to  some  purpose — 
snd  we  cordially  commend  the  bold- 
ness and  vigour  of  this  picture  :— 
■■  Through  (^«-lit  streets,  where  tba 
pale  harlot  strays. 
And  plueks  each  passing  Joseph  by  tW 

Where  man  of  fh>1ie,  reeling  bona  b»- 

bed, 
Break  now  a  lamp,  and  now  a  watchmaa'a 

head; 
Where  LcMdon's  morning  midoight  Inwds 

o'er  alt. 
And  silenee  is  but  broken  by  a  brawl ; 
We  glide  secure,  till  to  r  door  we  come, 
Wbence,  ever-istuinE^i  munds  a  hive-lik* 

Coneeal'd  fron  common   eyas,  to  sua'' 

made  dear. 
Graved  o'er  the  portal,  tbaaa  sad  worda 

■  Quit  hope  (braver,  y*  who  cntcFbefat'  - 
Mow  wittt  soma  gumti  iiusaeiit  we  slip 


•M. 


CompoM  Uie  duazVing  ^ene.     Tet,  u  it 

gny? 
though  lan-llkt  hunpi  tb«  painted  wallf 

illumey 
The  Tery  brilliance  bath  an  air  of  gloom. 


r/it  Reigning  Viet,  Vwe, 

t&tcrt'ihui  brouglil  on  n*tioDt  tit 
first  discuascd.  As  loiig,  he  remarks  in 
his  abstract^  as  a  country  imputs  to 
other  oountriea  her  arts  and  her  mer- 
chandise, and  joinii  with  them  to  de- 


A  haunting  mystery  lowers  o'er  all  the  fend  their  common  lighta  against  en- 
place,  croaching  powers,  ao  loDg  ahe  proa* 

The  frown  of  sin,  the  shadow  of  disgrace,  p^rs  ;    but,    striving    to    aggrandise 

All  seem  to  act  a  festiTsl  of  shame,  herself  alone,  ahe    ineritahiv  fslk. 

Some  hellish  rite,— a  deed  without  a  Rome  ia  adduced,  aa  an  example,  both 

name-  .  v      t.  ^  ^^  Imperial  and  Papal  power  of 

Nor  dance  inspires,  nor  music  breathes  ^^^^    Without  expressing  our  entire 

^i^^*^''  acquiescence  with  their  pohtical  eeooo- 

Creeps  o'er  the  room  a  Tsgue,  unjoyous  ^^  ^^  ^^  poUtics,  or  indeed  pre- 

sound;  k^^i,.  tending  to  understand  what  may  be 

A  low  dull  murmur,  that  by  its  breaks  ^^^^^,  ^^  ^  ^^^  imparting  to 

In  frantTlaugfater,  or  a  quick  wild  shout:  oAer  countries  her  arte  imd  her  mer- 

1^  ^^«  bestiid  joys^  are  bought  and  ^landise,  a  thmg  not  to  be  ip«f  ented, 

sold.  ?*^^**  ***  pleasure  to  say,  that  our  ss- 

And  gamesters  mutter  o'er  their  heapsof  tinst  has  written  some  ▼igmvs,  ind 

"  ^1 J  even  fine  lines  on  this  part  of  his  sub- 


gold. 

Unsocial  groups  in  conrerse  lurk  apart. 

Here  gk>w  the  riiarper's,  there  the  wan- 
ton's mart. 

See  bloated  harlots,  liberal  of  their  diarms, 

Bare  their  fiill  bosoms  and  exuberant  arms 

Fair  to  the  eye,  and  to  the  fiincy  fresh, 

So  many  pounds  of  marketable  flesh. 

Where  blooms  the  brightest,  lo !  without 
a  qualm. 

Some  feeble  wretch  stands  paddUng  with 
her  palm ; 

Prone  to  the  joy,  yet  haggling  for  the 
price. 

With  youtli's  hot  sin,  and  age's  ayanee. 

Then  oiT  they  glide  beneath  the  distant 
gleam, 

JJke  horrid  phantoms  in  a  feverish  dream. 

Explore  the  throng !  Behold  gay  Plea- 
sure's train. 

Faces  of  demons,  with  the  forms  of  men. 

Here  Malice  grins.  Lust  rolls  his  eye-balls 
there. 

Terrible  Triumph,  impotent  Despair. 

Here  shadowy  Joy  and  real  Anguish  reign, 

iLadiant  Disease,  bold  Fear,  and  laughing 
Puin. 

Infamous  Fame,  proud  Ruin,  smiling 
Rage, 

Indigent  Wealth,  aged  Youth,  and  youth- 
ful Age." 

-    We  shall  not  weaken  the  impression 
'of  this  picture,  drawn  and  coloured 
ftom  life,  and  on  the  spot,  by  any 
additional  daubing  of  our  own. 
In  the  fourth  and  last  Book  (and 


part 
ject.    As  for  example : — 
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Shall  great  example  point  the  morsl 

home? 
Men,  patriots,  despots !  turn  your  eyes 

on  Rome ! 
Strong  was  her  gloriooa  childhood ;  boU 

and  sage, 
With  well-knit  sinews^  rose  her  riper  sgf. 
Quite    unencumber*d  with    supcriloooi 

store. 
Each  took  what  nature  needed,  and  as 

more; 
No  private  treasures  swell'd  from  are  to 

sort. 
But  coarse  dMstatora  tUlM  the  fields  they 

won. 
Long  Rome  retain*d  her  fouBder's  est  of 

straw. 
It  fell,  and  with  it  fell  each  simple  Isv. 
As  guilty  thoughts  prepare  the  soul  for 

sin. 
Ere  sank  her  strength,  corruption  auacd 

within. 
Herself  a  sUve,  to  all  the  yoke  she  besrs 
The  tyrant  of  mankind  as  Casar  berib 
Her  eagle  grasp  eompela  the  mhjett  orb 
Her  aim,  her  crafc,  her  glory,  to  absork 
Through  lust,  through  sloth,  the  mlinf 

passion  grows. 
And  famt  in  Cbuidiua»  fierce  m  Nero 

glows. 
Swell  high  the  chunonr !  Raise  the  exalt- 
ing lay! 
The  Qostly  triumph  winds  along  thewsy! 
O  senseless  people!  these  are  hoooen 

due 
we  must  positively  have  no  more  of    Not  for  a  conquest  o'er  your  flbes,  but  yes. 
them),  the  author  undertakes  to  show     Tbey,  bound  in  Ihnb,  their  abject  tot  bt- 
how  the  powerful  and  successful  part  moan, 

of  mankind,  when  under  the  evil  in-     While,  chain'd  in  soul,  ye  celebrate  jev 
nucnce  of  Self-k>vc,  must  be  the  curse  own. 

9nd  scourge  of  the  vitakct,    Il^v^  ^aii-    ^kK^^^adMi  fells  the  apoplectic  ttatci 


The  Reigning  Vke. 
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chalk  difl^f  W20  are  prcTcuticl  by 
physical  neceitity  from  bcioff  moral 
agenU ;  and,  therefore,  we  ana  othen, 
each  according  to  the  supposed  quail- 
turn  of  his  guilt,  must  suffer  the 
pains  and  peuaities  denounced  against 
fier  as  the  perpetrator  of  that  enormia 
ty.  God  forhul  that  we  should  deny 
our  country — ^but  we  may  deny  her 
guilt,  or  loudly  vociferate  our  own 
innocence,  which  accordingly  we  now 
do  with  all  our  lungs  ;  and  once  more 
swear,  that  Christopher  North  was 
not  present  at  the  burning  of  the  Sheas, 
nor  was   in  any  way  priry. 
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And  Adrian  taught,  and  Probus  strove  too 

late. 
Aga.  -  she  towers,  by  holy  Xfifl  restored, 
And  binds  the  crosier  to  the  C»tars* 

sword. 
Fond  as  of  old  to  conquer,  and  control. 
She  claims  a  bolder  empire  o*er  the  rohL 
.  Nations  adore ;  kings  own  her  sovereign 

sway, 
And  vanquish'd  victors  tremble  and  obey. 
But  chains,  if  once  too  tightly  drawn  tbey 

be, 
Break  of  themselves^  and  set  the  captives 

free* 
Now  vainly  o*er  the  world  her  thunders 

.    ..   P*f^  .     ,  ^.    i^j^    ary,  or  instrumental,  to' the  kindUng 

"'rf^~""*"  ^     ^    of  that  bloody  incwii.tM«. 

Fnme  in  the  dak  At  groveU.  twiee  o'er-      ..?""«  ''^^  *'«'5P  of  ?™jjf  *"•»: 
thrown  sition  is  easy  to  those  of  Gree(^ ;  and 

And  heaven  insulted  vindicates  its  own."     ^^^\  ^«  «^«?h«'  ^  •  ^'*"^i^ 

for  declamation  and  poetry.    We  by 

Immediately  after  thU  there  is  a    no  means  intimate  our  opinion  that 
sad  falling  off  about  the  grievances  of    Greece  is  half  suA  a  fine  coondy  at 
-  o  -  -    -  Ireland — God  forbid  it  ever  shcnud 

be ;  or  that  the  Clephts  of  the  mount* 
ains  of  Pindus,if  Clephts  inhabit  there, 
are  for  a  moment  to  be  compared  with 
the  Carders  or  Peep-o'-day  boys  of  the 
mountains  of  Tipperary — if  that  be  a 
murderous  and  a  mountainous  ooan« 
enough  to  crash  the  perpetrator  of  ty.  We  would  not  give  General  Holt, 
them,  not,  perhaps,  down  to  the  place    or  Captain  Rock>  for  all  the  Greek 


poor  Ireland*    He  says  to  Britain — 

'*  When   Guilt's  deep  groans    resound 

creation's  knell. 
Then  Ireland's  name  shall  crush  thee 

down  to  bell." 

Two  such  lines  as  these  are  bad 


into  which  Britain  is  finally  to  sink, 
but,  at  the  very  least,  to  Purgatory. 
He  goes  on,  heedless  of  his  doom, 
thus:— > 

**  Spaniels  may  crouch,  roused  lions  never 

spare, 
Rebellion  is  the  virtue  of  despair. 


chiefs  in  a  slump.  But  all  that  we  do 
mean  to  say  is,  that  Greece  is  Greece, 
although  ^'  living  Greece  no  more ;' 
and  that  no  man  ought  to  write  venei 
about  her,  unless  he  can  read  Homer, 
iEschylus,  and  Plndsr.  Now,  we  bet 
a  barrel  of  oysters  to  a  mug  of  mna* 
sels,  thst  our  friend,  clever  as  he  ia. 


When  Ireland  tells  her  tales  of  wasted  cannot  construe  a  chorus  of  the  PertB 
lifet  or  the  Agamemnon.    >Vhat  classical 
The  roereiless  musket,  and  the  desperste  scholar,  with  the  word  Graeee  in  bis 
knife ;  mouth  or  ears,  could  have  stored  sad- 
Then,  Britain,  tremble  with  a  murderer's  jenly  short  in  an  indignant  strain,  and 

,,     .  f*"*.*.            .  n-  ri^en  vent  to  sa4Bh  a  oslcalatica  as 

Kneel,  kneel  for  grace !  These  enmes  are  **-     - 


thine^  not  hers !" 

This  passage  we  have  sinee  heard 
tamed  mto  prose  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  the  Prime  Minister,  or 
Kir  Francis  Burdett,  or  Mr  Brougham, 
we  really  forget  which— and  it  is  not 
easv  too  much  to  admire  its  frantic 
foolishness.  For  our  own  parts,  we 
beg  leave  indignantly  to  disclaim  any 
participation  in  the  burning  of  the 
SSieas.  We  are  merely  an  individual 
or  atom  of  Great  Britain ;  but  Great 
Britain  without  as,  and  others,  could 
not  exist,  except  in  the  eapadtj  of 


this  ?— 

**  If  generous  ardour  foil,  let  inttresC  eall : 

Let  all  repel  the  ill  that  threatens  all ! 

Dare  realms  repose,  whan  tyrants  tiaaple 
laws? 

The  cause  of  freedom  is  a  common  csuse. 

As  erst  the  North,  from  her  mysterious 
lairs, 

Pour'd  the  fierce  myriads  of  her  wolvu 
and  bears, 

A  cloud  of  locusU  from  the  South  shall 
sweep, 

Bark  the  soft  vineyard^  and  the  corn- 
fields reap. 

The  livhig  storm  rolls  gatlMring  on  its 
way, 
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Tk$lUipUug  Fke, 
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And  rathtt  a*er  her  narrow  iKp  of  ict. 

Bcbold  tbe  turlwn  throng  our  itrevttand 
homes, 

The  creicent  sparkle  on  Britannia*! 
domet ! 

Her  ions  die  martyrs,  or  their  God  for- 
sake, 

Crouch  to  the  lash,  or  writhe  around  the 
stake; 

Her  wives  and  daughters,  into  barams 
thrust, 

51ake  the  base  fires  of  Asiatic  lust ; 

While  Greece,  half  rescued  as  her  tyrants 
range, 

O'er  her  false  friends  exulting  hails  re- 
venge," 

Great  Britain  invaded  by  the  Turks ! 
That  beats  oock-fi^hting. 

Having  leapt,  m  his  fine  frensy, 
firom  Irefind  to  ibe  Morea,  he  bounces 
IVom  the  Morea  to  the  Leeward  and 
"Windward  West  India  Islands,  and 
thus  denounces  slavery  and  the  slave 
tirade:— 

**  Make  angels  weep,  reverse  God's  prime 

decree, 
To  spice  a  pudduig,  or  to  sweeten  tea  !** 

These  are  two  very  safe  and  sound- 
ing lines  from  an  anonymous  writer. 
But  let  him  give  his  name,  profession, 
and  place  of  abode,  both  street  and 
number  of  the  house;  and  he  will 
prove,  we  lay  our  life  on  it,  as  spicy  a 
gentleman  as  ever  put  spoon  to  pud- 
ding. He  is,  perhaps,  at  this  very  mo- 
ment, drawing  up  his  fifth  cup  of  su- 
per-sweetened bohea,  like  a  thirsty 
liorse  with  his  nose  in  a  pail  of  meu 
and  water.  Three  enormous  lumps  of 
the  finest  loaf  sugar  in  each  basin  !«- 
Yes,  the  Cannibiujs  absolutely  quaf- 
fing human  blood. 

We  have  all  along  bad  a  shrewd 
suspicion  that  our  satirist  never  was 
«t  College.'  He  is  neithcSr  an  Oxonian 
nor  a  Cantab— and  we  doubt  his  ever 
becoming  even  a  Lecturer  in  the  Uni- 
versity c?  London.  Hear  him — hear 
him — ^hear— hear«»hear ! 


tt 


Pierce  we  the  grove  of  Academe ;  at 

least 
They  teach,  if  nothing  else,  the  art  to 

feast 
How  high  thehr  rulers  prize  that  art,  we 

know, 
Since,  by  its  aid,  their  noblest  thoughts 

they  show : 
Celestial  ardour  for  their  country's  good. 
Or  to  a  fonadir  their  deep  gratitude. 
High  zeal  ftir  church,  fond  loyalty  to 

sUte ; 


One  hierogiyphia  docs  ftir  all— tfacyest! 
Behold  the  nursing  fisthers  of  the  land. 
The  red  gill  swelling  o*er  the  snow-wbitt 

band, 
Profisne  the  hall,  where  pictured  lagcf 

frown, 
And  the  spare  martyr  on  their  joy  looks 

down ! 
See  them  with  revels  celebrate  the  birth 
Of  him  who  came  in  poverty  to  earth ! 
The  day  of  Christ,  the  temperate,  tbi 

pure. 
Calls  forth  from  far  each  hoary  epifviv, 
To  cast  in  shade  redoubted  heathen  tiki 
Of  peacocks*  brains,  or  tongues  of  night- 

ingalea. 
Through  the  long  rows,  from  hsod  to 

hand  convey'd. 
Dish  follows  dish,  and  cates  to  cates  m- 

ceed; 
Each  sauce,  the  languid  palate  to  pro- 
voke. 
And  all  is  grease  and  gravy,  noise  and 

smoke. 
As  courses  change,  each  hails  the  ncv 

repast 
With  all  the  eager  energy  of  iasL 
See  with  what  gravity  of  greedy  ctre 
The  Senior  ponders  o*er  the  bill  of  fire ! 

*  Bring  me  the  haunch  1*  at  iength  be  sv- 

ful  cries. 
Adjusts  his  sleeves,  rolls  round  his  hs* 

Twirls  high  the  twinkling  instrumcnti  a 

fiite. 
Gives  the  deep  gash,  and,  zealous^  Mi 

his  plate. 
Just  muttering,  aa  he  swings  the  4iih 

below, 

*  All  who  dine  here  must  help  theBKim, 

you  know.* 
If  tiresome  query  a  reply  eompeli^ 
He  grunts  his  hasty  monosyllablet.  | 

This  sacred  truth  slone  his  studies  tcarft, 

*  The  mouth  was  made  for  better  thio|f 

.    than  speech.* 
Why  linger  here  ?    From  Learning*!  re- 
gion fly! 
Gq,  wretch,  and  revel  in  thy  kindred  ttj\ 

*  Our  feasts,'  you   answer,   '  yield  tht 

butcher  bread  ;* 
Yes,  and  the  doctor  ;--^ut  ia  Famine  M? 
Repletion's  overplus  is  real  waste ; 
What's  gain'd  ?    That  you  procure  tis 

joys  of  taste, 
Liring,  a  few  more  inehes  in  the  girth ; 
Dying,  a  kuger  legacy  for  earth. 
How  human  ilia  would  sink,  did  all  coai- 

bine 
To  learn  life*s  hardest  lesson— to  resis ! 
Thy  proudest  court,  O  SeUlshnesi»  ii 

seen 
Round  the  rich  cushion  of  the  colkft 

Dean. 


1^.^                                     nt  R^gtiiaf  Vite.  SM 

Wliil«  drain  %  bcin  Hie  (Mmm  of  th*  that  plucked  bira.      H«  fraald  fa  in 

Mil,  poiMm  the  whole  HErii.TiUe.    He 

lngenloui  nDlhingneu  ii  all  ihcir  toil  loathcg  the  thought  of  hU  own  fonoer 

What  lend  their  woriii  wcietj  to  mid  ?  feedmg-^ouler  fir,  when  a  Krritor  or 

A  few  morefoolt  Ihan Nature erer nude,  ntet,  thu  that  of  a  lenior  fWIow,— 

Smile,  bited  Roma !  GrsTe  anti-pipisU  tnA  trie*,  in  vain  rage,  to  tranafer  th* 

^  .  u   ""Af '■          J       J  ■  J  ,  ain  of  his  own  ignorance  to  the  glnt- 

yet  boot  their  lyoodi  and  mdulpnceii  to>y  of  hi.  Tutor.     But  becau^he 

IQ  pame  good  pro»>tu>t.,  »d  monk,  m  ^  pi^^^j  f„^  .tupidity,  io  whoM 

„    ,    ^  ',            ...             .1  Bystem  of  Imric  b    that   a  sufficient 

Mock  Ihe  loco  pne.t.  yet  never  take  a  ^^„  f^  '^^^^  ,  ^I,^^  p^^^ 

Wh«difler«.ee,«7.ifen.ello..ofbr.«i,  IT L""™  llT'^*'' wf/'?^'''"" 

or  a.e^-.  boil  forbid  .be  ro.rri.ge  ^;^^  "^f^^^t,^^'^^^^^ 

LMt  to  ead.  tie  that  tbU  dark  world  eo-  ^^  ™'"-T'l»"  huiJ,"  (t  fair  line 
jj,^  enough,)  ii,  to  the  optic  of  the  un- 
Tbe  dfib  th.t  pleaiei,  and  tbe  raiUe  tbU  plucked,  a  (ace  with  a  fine  complex- 
eheen,  ion— rather  onl  than  otherwiae,  and 
Suchjor.theyknow,a»linipeUon.rock,  beaming  with  benignity  and  emdi- 
Th'  exalted  luei  of  a  btrber'i  block.  tion.  Then,  the  calm,  cool,  compmed 
Tlioy  eat,  and  drink,  and  iJeep  in  lolemn  doisleri — the  venerable — the  glorioua 
train,  groves  of  Magdalene — or  Mertonn— 
Then  ri>e  to  cat,  and  drink,  and  deep  or  Chriat-Churcb— he  woald  fain  *ec 
them  withered.  Temple  and  Tower  all 
gone  to  duat — for  no  other  reaaon  but 
became  he  wu  a  Blockhead, 
rooii."  Such  ia  oar  critique  on  the  "Reigna 
ing  Vice."  To  the  author  we  hara 
These  are  not  bad  linei;  but  we  ttm  been  far  from  coniplinientary.  But 
peat  it,  the  writer  hu  never  had  an  one  good  office  we  naye  done  biuv^ 
Alma  Mater.  Or  atay — haplvhe  waa  we  I^ve  quoted  aa  many  of  hia  beat 
plucked!  No  man  ever  abnied  Oxford  paiugea  aa  we  could  find  room  for, 
or  Cambridge,  but  in  one  of  the  nree  and  but  one  bad  one.  We  thall  be 
Predicamenti.  Either  hi.  education  happ^  to  find  that  tbe  public  tmprc»< 
fini.hed  at  Chriit'a-HMpital — Or  from  .ion  ii,  that  we  have  not  done  him 
being  refused  a  certificate  in  the  juatice.  We  have  made  him  put  hia 
•choola,  hebaabecomeamarriedman,  beat  foot  foremost,  and  addren  the 
without  having  been  a  Bachelor— Or  wotldin  big  most  forcible  style.  We' 
with  wr.^e  abihtiei,  he  has  unaueeeia-  have  hinted  at,  but  not  expoaed  hia 
fully  iiDod  for  a  Fellowship.  Thia  ia  weaknesaea — fullv  allowtd,  if  we  hare 
what  we  mean  by  atanding  in  one  of  not  aufficienily  lauded,  hia  abilitiei. 
the  Three  PredicainentB.  ]( ia  luch  Ifhebc — what  we  are  more  and  more, 
person*  alone  that  aspire  to  write  di.poaed  to  believe — tbe  longer  we 
down  the  Univerrities.  Of  the  three  look  at  his  volume — an  honeit,  wor- 
daases  of  Predicamentiiti,  the  fiereeit  thy,  clever,  spirited,  and  good-hu-, 
are  the  Plucked.  No  wonder — for  monred  fellow,  with  rather  too  obvi- 
they  libel  with  the  very  quills  extract-  ouaa  partiality  to  himself,  and  a  lean- 
ed from  their  own  opiniona  b^  the  in^  towards  the  pedantic  and  philoso-  ' 
fingera  of  mercileEB  Public  Exammers,  phieal— we  thinlc  he  will  take  001 
— and  DO  animal  bites  so  madlyas  a  strictures  in  good  part,  and  seek  to 
gooee  in  pain.  ahame  our  judgment  by  a  atiU  bett^ 

Thegoodlivingin  Collegcsisalwajra  composition — while,  if  be  be  a 

a  bone  for  such  worthies  topick;  and.  But  we  must  not  accnte  any  man  of 

thank  Heaven,  it  is  good  living.  "  Do  being  anything  that  ia  bad,  on  a  mere 

you  think,"  raid   Dr  Johnson,  "do  hypothesb — Htcondude withexpret»- 

you  think,  air,  that  all  the  good  thinga  ing  our  conviction,  that  he  ia  not  only 

in   the  world  were  mule  for  Block.  "  considerable  shakes"  of  a  satirist, 

head*?"  Why,  «  man  in  the  .Second  but  an  excellent  son,  a  kind  brother. 

Predicament   would   grudge   brown  a  faithful  husband,  and  an  afiVctionate 

bread  and  ditch-water  to  the  scholar  father. 
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Ko.  XXXIII. 

tfH  A'EN  ZTMnOZm  KYAIKON  n£PIMIZ£OM£NAQM 
HABA  KOTtAAONTA  KASHMfiNON  OINOnOTAZElM. 


ruoc.  c/k  Atk. 
\^T*his  is  a  distich  b^  wise  old  Pkocff tides. 
An  ancient  who  wrote  crabbed  Greek  in  no  silly  days  / 
Meaning',  '^'Tis  kioiit  foe  good  wikebibbino  peoplb^ 
*<  Not  to  let  the  jug  pace  eookd  tbe  boaed  lieb  a  ceippu; 

'^BUT  GAILY  to  chat  WHILE  DISCUSSING  THEIR  TIPPLE." 

An  excellent  rule  of  the  hearty  old  cock  'tis-^ 
And  a  veryJU  motto  to  put  to  out  IioctesJ2 

C.  N.  ap.  Amhr, 

ScEKK  I. — Pcnrch  of  Buchanan  Lodge.^Time  Evening, 

Mrs  Gbntle-^Miss  Glntm — ^Noetr — Shepheed — Colonel  Ctiil 

TuoEKTOK — Tickler. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  just  ce'  this  peifcc'  Paradise.  Oh !  Mem !  but  that's  tbe  nEtett  knitdoj; 
ever  Jilessed  the  e'en  o'  roan.  Is't  for  e  Teil  to  yoar  dbcliter^s  boany  fsoe? 
I'ni  glad  it's  no  ower  deep^  sae  thEl  it  winiui  hide  it  B'thegitber — for  sure  anung 
sic  E  party  o'  freens  as  this^  the  7oan|;  ledd?  11  fbrgie  me  for  lEjiiig  at  aoce, 
that  tnere's  no  e  mair  beautifu'  cretur  in  e'  Scotland. 

MRS  GENTLE. 

See,  Mr  Hogg^  how  you  have  made  poor  Mary  hang  down  her  bead— 4nit 
you  Poets— 

SHEPHERD. 

Breathe  and  hae  our  beings  in  love^  End  delight  in  the  fair  and  imocfnt 
things  o'  this  creation.  Forgie  me.  Miss  Gentle,  f<Mr  bringing  the  blvsh  ts 
your  broo— like  sunlight  on  snaw — fbr  Vm  but  a  simple  shepherd,  and  whiles 
says  things  I  sudna  say,  out  o'  the  very  fblness-of  my  heart. 

MRS  GEI/TLE. 

Mary,  fetch  my  smaller  shuttle  firom  the  parloor-^it  is  lying;  I  bdiere,  <• 
one  of  the  cushions  of  the  yellow  sofk.  [[Mtas  Gentle  r^fts^ 

SHEPH^ED. 

Oh  I  Mem !  that  my  ain  doehter  may  grow  up/under  tbe  blessing  o'God, 
aic  a  flower !  I  Ve  often  heard  tell  o'  you  and  her— and  o'  Mr  North  s  freen- 
ship  o'  auld  for  her  fiither — 

NOETR. 

Hallo— James— there's  a  wasp  running  along  your  shoulder  in  the  dlrectioD 
of  your  ear. 

SHBPHEnD. 

A  wasp — say  ye  ?  Whilk  shonther  ?  Ding't  afT,  some  o*  ye.  Wall  r.in« 
o*  ye  either  speak  or  stir  ?  Whilk  shouther  I  say  ?  Confbun'  ye,  Tiddtr— 
ye  great  heigh  neerdoweel,  wunna  ye  say  whilk  ahouther  ?     la't  nS} 

TICKLBE. 

Off?  ^0,  James,  that  it  is'nL  How  it  is  pricking  along,  Uke  an  aroKil 
knight,  up  the  creases  of  your  neckcloth.    Left  chin — Shephotl. 

MRS  GENTIB. 

Albw  me,  Islr  Hogp:,  to  remove  the  unwelcome  visitor.  (Bias  Gexni 
rises  and  scares  iht  u»a»p  uUfi  hfr  handkerchief') 
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SHKPIIKaO. 

That's  like  a  Keddy  at  you  arc.  There's  nae  kindness  like  kindness  frae  the 
liaun  o'  a  woman. 

TICKLEB. 

He  was  witliin  an  inch  o'  your  ear»  Hogg,  and  had  made  good  his  entrance, 
but  for  the  entanglement  of  the  dusty  whisker. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  no  a  word^  sir^  to  speak  afore  a  leddy.  It's  coorse.  But  you're  wrang 
again,  sir,  for  the  wasp  cudna'  hae  made  gude  his  entrance  by  that  aTenue,  for 
my  left  lug's  stuffed  wi'  cotton. 

NORTH. 

How  happens  it,  my  dear  James,  that  on  coming  to  town,  you  are  never 
without  a  cold  ?  That  country  will  kill  you — we  shall  be  losing  you,  Jamea, 
some  day,  of  a  brain-fever. 

snEFREan. 

A  vera  proper  death  for  a  poet  But  it's  just  your  ain  vile,  vapoury,  thick, 
dull,  yellow,  brown,  dead,  dnzsling,  damned  (beg  your  pardon,  Mem)  easteriy 
)iarr  o'  Embrp',  that  gies  me  the  rheumatics.  In  the  kmtra  I  think  naethiag 
o'  daundcrin  awa'  to  the  holms,  without  my  bannet,  or  onything  round  ray 
chafts — even  though  it  sud  be  raining— and  the  weather  has  nae  ither  efiec 
than  to  gar  my  hair  grow;. 

NOKTH. 

You  must  have  been  daundering  about  a  good  deal  lately  then,  my  dear 
James,  for  I  never  saw  you  with  such  a  crop  of  hair  in  my  life.  . 

SHEPHERD. 

It's  verra  weel  for  you  that's  bald,  to  tank  about  a  crap  o'  hair.  But  the 
mair  hair  a  man  has  on  his  bead  the  better,  aa  long's  it's  toosey^and  no  in 
candle-wick  fashion.  What  say  ye,  Corrnall,  for,  judging  frae  your  ain  pow^ 
you're  o'  my  opinion. 

C.  CYRIL  THORNTON. 

I  see,  Mr  Ho^,  that  we  both  patronise  Macassar. 

SHEPHERD. 

What  ?  Macawser  ile  ?  Deevil  a  drap  o't  ever  wat  my  weeg — nor  nerer 
sail — it's  stinkin  stuff— as  are  a'  the  ilea — and  gies  an  unwholesome  and  tin* 
natural  greasy  glimmer  to  ane'a  hab*,  just  like  sae  muckle  creeah. 

C.  CYHIL  THORNTON. 

'Fon  my  honour,  my  dear  3Ir  Hogg,  I  never  suspected  you  oft  wig* 

SHEPHRAD. 

.  Hoots,  man,  I  was  metaphoricaL  It's  a  weeg  o'  nature's  weavip'.  {Re* 
enter  Miss  Gentle  with  a  small  ivtny  shuttle  in  her  hand,)  Come  awa— come 
awa — mem — here's  an  empty  seat  near  me.  (Miss  Gentle  sUs  down  beside 
the  SHErHERD.)  And  I'd  no  praise  vour  beauty  ony  mair,  for  I  ken  fliat 
maidena  dinna  like  blushing,  bonny  as  it  makes  them— but  dinna  think  it  was 
ony  flattery — for  gif  it  was  the  last  word  I  was  ever  to  speak  in  this  warld,  it 
was  God's  truth,  but  no  the  half  o'  the  truth,  and  when  ye  gaed  ben  the  house, 
I  cudna  help  saying  to  your  L^ldy  l^Iother,  hoo  happy  and  mair  than  hafipy 
would  I  be  bad  I  sic  a  dochter. 

NORTH. 

Would  you  like,  James,  that  Miss  Gentle  should  give  us  a  few  tuneaon  the 
piano?  .J 

.    SHEPHEaD.  ^ 

Na,  sir — I  canna  say  that  I  should.  Just  let  the  vouns  leddy  ait  still.  Yet 
I'm  just  desperate  fond  o'  music.  Miss  Gentle — anif  nae  doubt,  nse  doubt,  but 
thae  ¥ree,  white,  slender  fingers,  when  tliey  touch  the  spinnct,  would  wanken 
the  notes,  just  as  the  rays  o  licht  wauken  the  flowers. 

MRS  GRNTLE. 

^ly  daughter  has  just  had  a  doien  finishing  lessons  from  Miss  Yanitwici--i 
and  I  assure  you  does  no  discredit  to  her  teacher. 

SHEPHERD. 

I'll  answer  for  her,  that  she  disna  do  discredit  to  ony  Icevin'  aoul  on  the 
faee  o'  this  earth—* 
Vol.  XXL  •  i  Y 
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MOaTII. 

Yoa  ph J  the  piano  yonnelf  a  little,  James,  if  I  remember  ? 

SHEFHSaD. 

I  used  to  do  sac— but  111  defy  the  fingeri  o'  ony  man  breathin'  to  hae  twt 
tonehei— ane  for  bane,  and  the  tither  for  thairm.  The  piawno  and  the  flddle 
are  no  compawtiblc.  You've  had  lome  lenonSy  Mem,  I  tlunk  your  mother 
was  saying,  frae  Miss  Vaniewicz  ^ 

MISS  GSNTLI* 

Yes,  sir. 

SHEPHERD. 

My  dear  young  leddy — I  wush  you  wouldna  gie  sic  short  answers — for  you 
needna  be  feard  o'  onybody  tiring  o'  that  voice.  Yet  I  dinna  ken — for  it 
times,  after  a'  the  ither  biriu  hae  been  busy  in  the  woods,  amaist  imheard  bf 
me  as  I  lay  in  my  plaid  on  a  knowe,  and  singin'  as  they  aye  do,  bonnily,  boiH 
nily—nny  heart  bos  gien  a  sudden  stoan'  o'  unconnnunicable  delicht,  just  to 
hear  but  twa  laigh,  sweet,  half-moumfu'  notes  o'  the  lintwhite  in  the  broom, 
«8  if  the  sweet  bird  was  afraid  to  hear  its  ain  voioe,  yet  couldna  help  sae  ex- 
peisin'  its  happiness  in  that  o'  rcjoidn'  nature.  But  tell  me,  Mia  Gentle, 
n  that  a  white  lace  yeil } 

Mas  GSNTLB. 

It  is,  Mr  Hogg — but  can  you  guess  for  whom  ?  I^Iary  shall  work  sodi 
another  for  yourself,  if  you  be  successfnL 

SHEPHERD* 

Me  wi'  a  white  lace  veil  on  !  My  buck-teeth,  as  that  impudent  chiel  Tick* 
Icr  ca's  them,  would  cut  a  fearsome  figure  through  a  white  lace  veil. 

Bias  GEKTLE. 

I  see  you  cannot  guess  for  whom,  Mr  Hogg— ao  I  must  tell  you— it  is  for 
Mr  North. 

SHEPHERD. 

Haw,  haw,  haw ! 

Mas  GENTLB  {wiihdiffnitp\ 
I  really  envy  you  your  high  spirits,  sir — it  is  a  Midge-Teil  for  ]^f  r  North,  sir. 

SHEPHERD. 

I  ask  your  forgiveness,  my  dear  madam — I  ken  lanchin'a  unco  vulgar— bat 
I  canna  aye  help  it— «  Midge-veil  for  Mr  North  1 

MRS  GEKTLE. 

You  see  it's  little  more  than  half-finished— but  if  Mr  North  will  permit  me 
to  show  you  how  well  it  becomes  him 

( Jf rs  G4nti$  riies,  and  dropg  the  mid^^teil  ever  Mr  ^V^rth's  ktad  md 
Me.) 

SHEPHERD. 

Weel,  sic  a  oontrivsnoe  I  Much  as  I  hae  suffered  in  my  day  under  midgn, 
I  never  had  genius  for  that  discovery  or  invention  !  Mr  STortn,  sir,  wuU  voa 
let  me  tak  the  midge-vcil  intii  my  ain  haun'  ?   I'll  neither  tear  nor  runkle'i. 

TICKLER. 

Don't  intraat  anything  so  perishable  into  svh  paws.  North— are  you  msd? 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  gayen  insultin' — ^but  O  man,  I  only  pity  ye.    Something's  been  gsun 
wrang  at  hame,  and  you're  no  yourael'.    jLet  me  see — ^thia  is  the  time  for 
'  changing  servants,  and  his  kyuck  'U  be  leavin'  him-^— 

MRS  GENTLE. 

Take  the  Veil  from  my  hand,  Mr  Hogg. 

aHEPHRRD. 


'thegithu. 

DropM  U  with  the  utmoH  deHcaey  and  tendem€99  maer  the  auburn  ringleti  of 
Iiss  Gentle.)— There!  You  hae  a'  o'  ye  seen  a  White  Lily  bending  to  the 
morning  sunlicht,  no  through  wesknees  or  because  its  stalk  is  bruised  or  bro- 
ken, but  because  it  is  the  nature  o'  the  flower  sae  ever  to  incline,  when  medly 
haudin'  up  its  head  to  heaven— you  hae  a'  o'  ye  seen  a  White  Lily,  I  say,  wi'a 
ftil  0  dcw-drapa  let  down  on  iu  sweet-scented  hair  by  the  innitbk  htmm  9 
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poeta  call  tbe  Fur-ind-vell-Beloved,  Dnaihesand  brigbteni  afore  oi 
in  iu  tin  virgin  innocence ; — tic  and  liclike  i*  the  Isilf  dm  in  prer 
nay  iiever  h<,  avier  preuure  be  on  her  forehead  ihan  this  airy  veil,  ( 
motionlest  and  diamond-dropt,  thit,  amang  the  eini^iig  o'  birds,  and  the  lanra 
muring  o'  tOewan,  and  the  gUntin  o'  lichia,  and  the  aailing  o'  iihadowi,  fa'i 
down  on  her  silken  inowl,  unfelt  bv  the  rineleta  it  embracea,  whai,  in  the 
aweet  hour  of  primi:,  ahc  gangs  out  a  bj  herwl'  into  the  tender  calm,  and  Rbsm 
in  JtlichtL-d  wonilrr  on  the  woods  and  the  waters  and  tliemauntunijA'^ni^ 
glory  for  anitfaer  day  o'  time  to  ihtir  almichty  Maker  I 

Mr  Horn,  MrXorth  reqacatedme  to  take  chargeof  tfaenalcingofhiapriiiia 
toae-wine  this  acison,  and  I  nted  the  fieedom  of  letting  aside  a  doien  battles 
for  your  good  lady  at  Altrive. 

Did  jm  doe  ne  indeed,  Klem  ?  I'm  lure  that  wu  being  maiit  Idod  ind 
thochtin'.  I  never  kent,  wad  you  beliere  me,  till  Mr  North  oent  me  out  yoqr 
letter  latt  apring,  gien'  initructioni  hoo  to  pu'  and  pieaervc  them  unfaded, 
that  wine  could  be  made  o'  primrotes.  Ony  gift  fVae  the  like  o'  ane  like  yoUi 
Mem,  wull  be  maitt  acceptaole ;  and  nane  but  prime  favouritei  osll  ever  proe't, 
and  them  only  leddies  that  kens  hoo  to  value  the  mtitreis;  but  for  my  aia 
pairt,  youll  pardon  me  for  tayin't,  bnt,  si  aure'i  death,  I'll  no  like  it. 

Will  you  try  ■  glau  of  it  now,  Jamea  ? 

SHEPHEHD. 

I'm  eaty.  But  Mita  Gentle  '11  pree't.  PrimroK-wine  is  jnat  fit  for  ttecaB 
lipa.  My  dear  laane— na,  that'a  being  ower  familial— my  lorely  leddy,  wnll 
I  ca'  Peter  to  bring  a  bottle  ? 

UIM  OSKTLI. 

It  i«,  I  think,  air,  the  pleaaantett  of  all  oar  hom«4nade  wines,  and  I  disll  . 
be  gkd  to  drink  a  glau  of  it  with  you,  Mr  Hogg. 

Peter— Peter— Peter— Pate— 1  aay.  Pate !— ia  the  tnau  deaf?  But  111  gang 
and  tell  him  myiell.  Ii  the  kitchen  to  the  right  or  the  left  baun?  I  forgot, 
be'll  be  in  hia  ain  bit  neuk  o'  a  butler'a  pan  try  • 

Ueaveni !  Hogg,  you  bs*e  roared  the  thnuh  out  of  it*  netb 

Ii  there  a  nuvis'i  nett  amang  the  honey-iucklei  i 

HIM  OKHILE. 

In  the  Virgin's  Bower,  air. 


Virgiu'a  Bower,  indeed— thoti  maiit  innocent  o' God's  creturs  I  BntWrt 
younE  anea,  or  is  she  only  littin'  ?  (foier  Peter.)  Peter,  my  bnw  mu*  lb 
North  is  ordering  you  to  bring  1>ut  a  battle  o'  Primrose  wine.  {Exit  F*ltr.^ 
Waea  me,  Mr  Norths  but  I  think  Peter's  lookin'  auld.Ukfc 

NOSTK. 

like  master  like  man.  ^^ 

C.  CVaiL  IHOKNTOX.  Vk 

Ksy,  nay,  nr— I  see  little  or  no  change  on  yon  dnee  I  sold  ^L  and  thai, 
a*  yon  know,  was  the  year  in  which  the  allied  simies  were  in  Pn. 
BHarHian. 

Weol— I  declare,  Cormall,  that  I'm  gUd  to  hear  your  voice  again— for,  ia 
for  as  I  ken  you  on  ower  short  an  acqusiutance — I  wush  it  had  been  langer 
— but  plenty  o'  life  let  ns  howp  ia  yet  afore  us— you  hie  hut  only  as  fanlfr— 
and  that's  no  a  common  ane — you  dinna  qtesk  half  sneuch  oa  muckle's  yoiw 
freeni  could  desire— half  sneuch  did  I  say— na,  no  a.  fourth  psirt— but  pat  • 
pen  intil  your  hsun,  and  you  ding  the  beat  o'  us.  O  man  !  but  j'oot  MemoiTS 
•'  your  Yonita  and  Atanhood'a  maiat  iotercestin'.  I'm  no  ipeakinc  m  »  oilie, 
and  bate  plwMin'  alybod^~b^t  yon's  n»  ■  whit  inficnor,  >s  a  mbait,  is  wf 
ain  "  Ptnls." 
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€•  CTAIL  THORNTOX. 

Allow  me  to  aasure  you»  Mr  Horn,  that  I  am  fullv  sensible  both  of  the 
▼slue  and  the  delicacy  <tf  the  oomp^wnt  Many  fknlts  in  style  and  oompo* 
sition  your  practised  and  gifted  eye  could  not  fail  to  detect,  or  I  ought  rstbfr, 
in  all  numility  to  say,  many  such  faults  must  have  forced  themselves  upon 
it ;  but  1  know  well,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  genius  which  delights  the 
whole  world  by  its  own  creations,  is  ever  indulgent  to  the  crudities  of  sn  or- 
dinary mind,  inheriting  but  feeble  powers  from  nature,  and  those,  as  yoa 
know,  little  indebted  to  art,  during  an  active  life  that  atfbrded  but  uw  few 
opportunities  for  their  cultivation. 

SHEFHEaD. 

Feeble  poo*rs !  Ma  faith,  Corrnall,  there's  nac  symptoms  o'  feeble  poo'ts 
yonner— you're  a  strong-thinkin',  strong-feelin',  strong- writin',  strong-actin', 
and  let  me  add,  notwithstandin'  the  want  o'  that  airm  that's  missin',  strong- 
lookin'  man  as  is  in  a'  his  Majesty's  dominions— either  in  the  ceevil  or  military 
depairtment— and  the  cleverest  fallow  in  a'  Britain  micht  be  proud  to  father 
yon  three  vollumms.  Phrasin's  no  my  fawte — ^it  lies  rather  the  ither  way. 
They're  just  perfedy  capital — ^and  what  I  never  saw  afore  in  a'  my  bom  daji^, 
and  never  howp  to  see  again,  as  sure  as  ocht,  the  thred  vollumm's  the  best  o' 
the  three, — the  story,  instead  o'  dwining  awa'  intil  a  consumption,  as  is  the 
case  wi'  maist  lang  stories  that  are  seen  gaun  backwarts  and  tbrrits,  no  ken- 
nin'  what  to  do  wi'  themaels,  and  losin'  their  gate,  as  sune  as  it  gets  dark,— 
grows  stouter  and  baulder,  and  mair  confident  in  itsel  as  it  proceeds^ 

Vecracc  aqucerit  jrcimdo, 

till  at  last  it  Booms  up  a'  its  hail  poo'rs  for  a  satisfiictory  catastrophe,  and  gangs 
aff  victoriously  into  the  land  o'  Finis  in  a  sown'  like  distant  thunner,  or,  to 
make  use  o'  a  martial  simile,  sin'  I'm  speakin'  to  a  sodger,  like  that  o'  s  dis* 
charse  o'  the  great  guns  o'  artillery  rosring  thanks  to  the  welkin  for  twa  great 
aimultawneous  victories  baith  by  sea  and  knd,  on  ane  and  the  same  day. 

NOaXH. 

James,  allow  me  in  the  name  of  Colonel  Thornton^  to  return  you  his  very 
best  thanks  for  your  speech. 

SHBPHian. 

Aye — aye — ^Mr  North — my  man— >ve  need  na,  after  that,  air,  try  to  review 
it  in  Blackwood ;  or  gin  you  do,  hae  toe  grace  to  avow  that  I  gied  ye  the  germ 
o'  the  article,  and  sen'  out  to  Altrive  in  a  letter  the  twenty  guineas  a-dbeet 

NOETH. 

It  shall  be  done— James. 

SnBPHCRD. 

Or  rather  suppose—  to  save  yourself  the  trouble  o*  writin*,  which  I  ken  vmi 
detest,  and  me  the  postage — you  just  tak  out  yomr  red-turkey  the  noo,  and  mng 
me  ower  a  twenty-pun  Bank  post  bill— and,  for  the  sake  o'  auld  lang  spe, 
you  may  keep  the  ahillin's  to  yoursel'. 

KOETH. 

The  evening  is  beginning  to  get  rather  cold— and  I  feel  the  air,  from  tht 
draught  of  that  door,  in  that  painful  crick  of  my  neck 

^^a  SHEPHERD. 

That's  a'^Ham.  Ye  hae  nae  crick  o'  your  neck.  O  sir,  you're  growin' 
unco  hard-Mst  a  verra  Joseph  Hume.  Speak  o'  sillar,  that's  to  say,  o'  the 
pa^in'  o't  all',  and  you're  as  deaf 's  a  nit ;  but  be  there  but  a  whusper  o'  psy- 
in  t  intil  your  haun',  and  you're  as  gleg  o'  hearin*  as  a  mowdiewarp.  Is  na 
that  true?  ^  o  o  tr 

VORTn. 

Too  true-^ame»— I  feel  that  I  am  the  victim  of  a  disease— and  of  a  disetse, 
too,  my  Shepherd,  that  can  only  be  cured  by  death— old-age — ^we  septegens- 
rians  are  all  misers. 

SHSPHBED. 

■  O  stru^le  against  it,  sir !  X%  you  love  me— struggle  against  it !  Pinna 
let  your  imagination  lettk  on  the  stocks.  Pass  the  faiUdin'  doors  o'  the  Royal 
Bank  wi'  your  ecu  bhul— MlVwv  si  \\«.^w,— \i«a  Twt  WOaw  mc  !  what's  the 
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inaitter  wi'  Mrs  Gentle  ?  Greetin'  I  declare,  aud  wipiir  her  een  wi'  Mr  North's 
tin  Bandana ! — What  for  are  ye  greetin','  Mra  Gentle  ?  Hae  ye  gotten  a  tud« 
den  pain  in  your  head  ?    If  sae,  ye  had  better  pang  up  stairt,  and  lie  doon. 

MRS  GENTLE  (tn  tean,  and  with  a/uint  aob), 
3Ir  Hogg — you  know  not  that  man's — that  noble— generous — glorioui  man's 
heart.    But  for  him,  what,  where,  how  might  I  now  have  been — and  my  poor 
orphan  daughter  there  at  your  side  ?     Orphan  I  may  well  call  her— for  when 
her  brave  father,  the  General,  fell 

SIIIPHEBO. 

There's  nac  punishment  ower  severe  to  inflick  on  me,  Mem.  Bat  may  I 
never  stirr  aif  this  firm,  if  I  was  no  a'  in  jeest — but  there's  naethingmair  dan* 
l^erous  than  ill- timed  daffin' — I  weel  ken  that — and  this  is  no  the  first  time  I 
hae  wounded  folks'  feclin's  wi'  nae  mair  thocht  or  intention  o'  doin'  sae  than— 
this  angel  at  my  side.  Tell  your  mother,  my  sweet  Mirs  Gentle,  no  to  be  an- 
^ry  or  Forry  ony  langer— for  his  heart,  for  a'  my  silly  nonsense,  lies  open  afore 
lue,  and  it's  fertile  wi'  the  growth  o'  a'  the  virtues.  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity 
•—especially  the  last,  which  is,  in  good  truth,  but  ae  name  for  a'  the  Threcf. 

MRS  GENTLE  (PetfT  entering  uith  tea-tray), 

Mr  Hogg^  do  you  prefer  black  or  green  tea  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Yes — yes — Mem — black  and  green  tea.  But  I'm  taukin'  nonsense.  Green 
• — Mem — green — mak'  it  strong — and  I'll  drink  five  cups  that  I  may  lie  awauk 
a'  nicht,  and  repent  bringin'  the  saut  tear  into  your  ee  by  my  waur  than  stu- 
pid nonsense  about  our  benefactor. 

MISS  GENTLE. 

Peter^  take  care  of  the  kettle. 

SHEFHCRI). 

You're  ower  kind,  ^lisi  Gentle,  to  bid  Peter  tak  care  o'  the  kettle  on  my 
account,  lliere'a  my  legs  stretched  out,  that  the  stroop  may  hiss  out  its  boiU 
in'  het  steam  on  my  shins,  by  way  o'  penance  for  my  sin.  111  no  draw  a 
worsted  thread  through  a  single  ane  o'  k  the  blisters. 

MISS  GENTLE. 

What  a  beautiful  colour,  Mr  Hogg !  One  might  think  that  the  primroses 
had  melted^  and  that  this  is  the  dew. 

SHEPHERD  {drinking'  and  bowing  to  Miu  Gentle).  ^ 

Ma  sentiment — **  May  we  have  in  our  airms  whom  we  love  in  our  hearts." 
You  wudna  like,  I  ken,  just  to  pronunce  thae  words  after  me,  but  you'll  no 
refuse  the  feelin'.  It's  no  innocence  like  yours  that  fears  a  bit  leaf  mmdag  on 
the  glass  pledged  to  love  and  friendship. 

TICKLER. 

You  have  not  told  us,  my  dear  Hogg,  how  the  eovintry  is  looking  this  latt 
spring. 

SHEPHERD. 

Green  as  a  caitieleon  could  desire.  The  second  snaw  storm  gied  a'  things  a 
drawback  as  they  were  hastenin'  on  into  spring ;  but  it  had  cleared  the  air, 
which  immediately  rarew  caller — and  mair  than  caller — fu'  at  times  o'  a  sim- 
mer heat,  and  the  change  within  the  week  afore  last  was  like  that  o'  mawgic. 

MISS  GENTLE. 

I  fear  that  second  snow  storm,  sir,  must  have  been  fatal  to  many  of  the 
lambs,  for,  being  unlodked  for  at  sudi  a  season,  the  shepher^^Mrhaps,  had 
not  time  to  bring  them  from  the  hill.  ^^^ 

SHEPHERD.  ^Ir 

It's  like  you,  ]Mem,  to  be  sorry  for  the  bit  lambs.  But  ▼ouTrbe  happy  to 
hear,  baith  for  their  sakes  and  that  o'  the  farmers,  the  butcners  too,  and  gen- 
teel families  in  by  here  in  Embro'  and  the  sooburbs,  that  there  wasna  fiva 
score  starved  or  smoorcd  in  the  twa  hail  parishes  o'  Ettrick  and  Yarrow. 

KOaTH. 

And  the  fruit  trees,  James  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

The  jergonelle  on  Eldenhope's  bam-en'  is  sic  a  sight  wi'  blossoms  as  I  never 
saw.  Our  ain  auld  cherry  tree  that  ye  thrieped  upon  me  was  dead,  might  hae 
been  seen  miles  aff  in  its  glory ;  and,  to  be  sure,  when  you  stood  close  till'l,. it 
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was  like  a  standard  tree  o'  pearlina  and  diamonds,  brichtning  the  knowe,  uul 
makin'  the  tawry  and  tawted  sheep  that  happened  to  be  lyin'  aneath  it,  look 
as  if  they  had  noething  to  do  near  sic  a  glorious  and  superearthly  vision.  A' 
things  else  I  aye  think,  baith  animate  and  inanimate,  even  the  bonniest  aicang 
them,  get  eclipsed  into  an  obscure  and  oomroon-day-like  appearance,  when 
■tannin'  aside  a  great  fruit  tree  in  full  blossom.  But  it's  only  then  that  they're 
glorious — at  least  in  this  cleimat — ^for  though  ripe  cherries  are  just  cxctssiTe 
refreshin'  the  neist  mom  after  tcxldy,  and  the  delicious  sappiness  o'  the  jergo- 
nelle  wull  no  bear  iHsputin',  on  tlte  tree  baith  fruits  hae  but  a  mean  appfor-* 
anoe ;  the  ane  round  and  poutin'  like  a  kind  o*  lip  I  neTt-r  had  ony  great  isiicv 
tae,  and  the  tither  btng,  daft-Iookin'  things  like  taps  and  pceries,  as  indeed  in 
a  sense  they  are ;  and  although  multitudinous,  yet  not  in  their  numben 
aublime,  for  you  ken  weel  aneuch  that  the  servants  hae  taken  on  wagers  on 
the  maitter,  and  that,  exceptin'  them  that's  plucked  stownways,  you  will  ken 
to  a  nicety  how  many  dizzens  turns  out  to  be  in  the  hale  Tot. 

MISS  GKKTLE. 

I  have  never  lived  one  single  spring  in  the  country,  l^Ir  Hogg,  since  I  wu  t 
mere  child ;  but  I  remember  how  much  more  beautiful  I  used  to  think  it  than 
any  other  season  of  the  year.  All  things  were  so  full  of  gladness  and  hope  ; 
and  day  after  day,  the  very  earth  itself,  as  it  grew  greener  and  greener,  secui* 
ed  also  to  grow  happier  and  more  happy. 

SHErHXan. 
•    God  bless  your  dear  soul  for  thinking  sae,  and  God  bless  these  bricht  een 
for  seein'  it  was  sae ;  and  God  bless  your  red  lips  for  speakin'  o'  the  spring 
wi'  breath  and  soun'  as  sweet  and  as  musical  as  that  o'  it  s  ain  blooming  braids 
and  murmuring  waters. 

MISS  OINTLZ. 

I  am  told  that  late  Springs  are  generally  the  best  for  the  country,  and  that 
thought  and  that  feeling  must  make  them  also  the  most  beautiful,  ^Ir  Hogg. 

SHBPHBHD. 

You  speak  like  yersel',  Mem.  The  maist  beautifu'  o'  a'  Springs,  my  dear 
Mem^  is,  whan  early  on  in  the  season  the  weather  has  been  mild  and  warm, 
wi'  fleein'  shoors,  and  mony  glintin'  boors  o'  sunshine,  and  whan  there  comes, 
a'  on  a  sudden,  a  raitherly  sherp  frost,  but  no  sae  shcrp  cither  aa  to  nip— only 
to  retaird  the  genial  strife  o'  the  pooers  o'  Natur,  a'  anxious  to  get  burstin'  out 
into  leafy  life.  The  verra  instant  that  that  week  or  fortnicht  o'  a'  things  obser* 
vable  to  ee  or  mind's  ee  staunin'  still  is  ower,  ond  the  wast  wind  again  begina  to 
waver  awa'  the  duds  into  shapes  like  wee  bit  shielins  and  huts,  and  smftin' 
aiblins  at  sunset  to  anither  airt — say  the  south,  bigs  them  up  roun'  and  aboon 
his  disk,  into  towers,  and  temples,  and  cathedrals, — then  I  say,  a'  at  ance,  the 
trees  unfauld  themselves  like  a  banner,  or  as  you  micht  suddenly  unfauld  that 
fan — the  y earth,  that  has  been  lookin'  greyish  and  gloomy ish,  wi'  a'  the  roots 
o'  garse  like  mouses'  nests,  puts  on  without  wamin'  her  green  cymar,  like  a 
fairy  bride  gaun  to  be  married,  and  hearin'  the  sweet  jingle  o'  the  siller  bells  on 
the  mane  o'  the  steed  o'  her  pretty  paramour^—up  wi'  first  ae  lark  and  then 
atnther,  no  fearin'  to  be  lost  in  a  cfond,  but  singin'  a'  the  while  in  the  vena 
hairt  o't,  and  then  visible  again  as  weel  as  audible,  speckin'  the  blue  aky — ^that's 
the  Spring,  Mem,  that's  the  Spring  for  me, — ae  sic  day — ^ay,  ae  sic  boor — ay, 
ae  sic  roinnut  o'  Natur's  book  s  worth  fiftv  vollumms  o'  prentit  proae  and  po- 
etry, and  mic^lpreel  require  a  giftit  ana  a  pious  commentautor*  But  I'm 
waxin 


md  mic^Mreel 
weadji^P— * 


MISS  OEKTLE. 

Weariaome^ir  Hogg !  Pardon  me  fbr  venturing  to  name  you  so,  but  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd  never  could  be  wearisome  to  any  one  possessed  of  common— 

SUEPHKRD. 

^  It'll  make  us  a'  mair  than  happy----rae,  and  the  mistress,  and  the  weans,  and 

--     -      -  dutifii'  dochtcr,  H 

Say,  Mem,  that 

,  »  ,  - -, happy  as  the  twenty* 

•wwid  o  June  is  lang. 

Mas  GENTLK. 

i  promiw  it^  Mr  Uf>(|^,  moikV  di«ti¥^V    The  Peebles  Flj^-^  ^ 
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NISS  GKKTLF.. 

M J  mother  will  make  prosier  ammgcmentt,  Air  Hogg,  in  food  tinesi 

SHPPHBRO. 

And  then,  indeed,  there  will  be  a  Gentle  Shepherdeaa  in  Yanow. 

KOKTIl. 

A  vile  pun. 

SIIF.PHFRI). 

Pun  ?  Heaven  be  praised,  I  never  made  a  pun  in  mv  life.  It's  no  come  to 
that  o't  wi'  me  yet.  A  man's  mind  must  be  sair  rookit  o'  tbochta  before  ho 
begins  in  his  dotage  to  play  upon  words.  Hut  then,  I  say,  there  will  be  a 
shepherdess  in  Yarrow ;  and  the  author  o'  Lichts  and  Shadows,  whoimaginf 
every  red-kutcd  hizzie  he  meets  to  be  a  shepherdess—— 

MISS  GBKTI.E. 

Pardon  me,  sir,  the  Lights  and  Shadows  are  extremely  beau— — • 

SHEFHERI). 

Nae  mair  sugar,  Mem,  in  ma  cup ;  the  last  was  rather  ower  sweet.  What 
was  ye  gawn  to  say,  i^Ii^s  Crentle  ?  but  nac  matter — it's  fixed  that  your  eomin* 
out  to  Altrive  in  the  Peebles  Fly,  and 

MISS  GEKTLE. 

The  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life  ■ 

>  SHEFHERI). 

I  agree  with  you.    They  certainly  are.    Nobody  admires  the  author^s  go« 

nius  mair  than  I  do ;  Imt — What  the  dcevil's  become  o'  Air  Tickler  ? 

I  never  missed  him  till  this  moment. 

KORTH. 

Yonder  he  is,  James,  rolling  down  the  hill  all  his  length  with  my  gatden« 
er  8  children  !  happy  as  any  imp  among  them — and  worrying  them  in  play, 
like  an  old  tiger  acting  the  amiable  and  paternal  with  his  cubs,  whom  at  an* 
other  hour  he  would  not  care  to  devour. 

SHRFHERP. 

Look  at  him,  wi'  hit  heels  up  i'  the  air,  just  like  a  horse  rollin'  i'  the  gane 
on  bein'  let  out  o'  the  harnesh  1  I  wish  he  mayna  murder  some  o'  the  wcana 
in  his  unwieldy  gambols. 

XORTn. 

'Tis  the  veriest  great  boy.  Colonel  Thornton  !  Yet  as  soon  as  he  baa  got  rid 
of  the  urchins,  you  will  see  him  come  stalking  up  the  gravel  walk,  with  hit 
hands  behind  his  back,  and  his  face  as  grave  as  a  monk's  in  a  cloister,  till, 
flinging  himself  into  a  chair,  with  a  Ions  sigh  he  will  exclaim  against  the 
vanities  of  this  weary  world,  and  like  the  melancholy  Jacques  himself  moraliio 
on  that  calf  yonder*--which  by  the  way  hsH  pulled  up  the  peg»  and  set'  off 
at  a  scamper  over  my  beds  of  tulips.  Mr  Tickler— luUlo— will  you  have  tlio 
goodness,  now  that  you  are  on  your  lega,  to  tell  the  children  to  look  after  that 

young  son  of  a  cow 

TicKLBR  {runnifig  up  trnt  ofbrenfk). 

He  baa  quite  the  look  of  a  Puma-^aee  how  he  handles  his  tail,  and  kicks  up 
his  heels  like  a  D*P^gvilIc.  Jem — Tomm v — Bauldy,  my  boys,-^tlie  eatf— the 
calf— the  hunt's  up — halloo,  my  lads — halloo ! 

{OjrtheyaUtet. 
ansPHiRD. 

Faith,  I've  encuch  o'  rinnin'  after  calves  at  hame.  Here  I'm  on  a  holiday, 
and  I'll  sit  sUU.  What's  a  Puma,  Mr  North  ?  I  never  heaTadl  o'  a  beMt 
wi'  that  name  before.    Is  it  outlandish  or  indigenous  ?  ^ 

MOaTH. 

The  Puma,  James,  is  the  Couguar  of  Buffon — ^the  American  Lion  ;  andyon 
will  see  a  drawing  of  the  animal  by  Lisars  in  the  first  number  of  Jamea  wil* 
son's  beautiful  Illustrations  of  Zoology ;  or  the  animal  itself  in  a  cage  in  the 
College.  Your  friend  Captain  Lord  Napier  brought  it  home  in  the  Diamond 
Frigate,  and  presented  it  to  Professor  Jameson. 

auRFHRan. 

Are  nane  o'  the  bara  o'  the  cage  lowie,  think  ye?  For  wild  beaata  art  no  «fe 
in  eollegea ;  and  it  would  caiwe  «  aair  ttramaah  gin  it  got  out  o't,  aad  cnlarad 
tha  DiiSnitv  HalL 
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NOATH. 

It  is  At  nrcient  of  a  yery  gentle  ditpoiition ;  and  w  a  proof  of  its  unwiltiiuvnen 
to  break  Uie  peace,  Mr  Wilson  mentions,  that  while  in  London  it  made  its 
escape  into  tlie  street  during  the  night,  but  allowed  itself  to  be  taken  up  by  i 
watchman,  without  offering  eren  a  show  of  resistance. 

MISS  GENTLE. 

Its  motions,  even  in  its  narrow  cage,  are  wildly  graceful ;  and  when  let  out 
to  range  about  a  large  room,  it  manifests  all  the  elegant  playfulness  of  the  cat, 
without  any  of  its  allegctl  treachery.  Mr  James  Wilson  was  so  good  as  to  ukr 
me  to  see  it,  and  told  me,  from  Cuvier's  History  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  a 
■thking  story  of  one  of  its  wild  brethren  in  the  woods. 

SIlEPHiaD. 

Wull  ye  hae  the  goodness  to  tdl  us  th&  story,  my  bonnie  dear  ?  Onytliing 
in  the  way  o'  a  story  maun  intereest  anent  a  Puma — a  Couguar  o'  fiuifun— 
and  an  American  Lion. 

MISS  GENTLE.     ' 

Two  Hunters  went  out  in  quest  of  game  on  the  Katsgill  Mountains,  earh 
armed  with  a  gun,  and  accompanied  by  a  d(^.  Shortly  after  separating,  one 
heard  the  other  fire,  and,  agreeable  to  a  compact,  hastened  to  his  come 
rade.  After  searching  for  him  for  some  time  without  effect,  he  found  his 
dog  dead  and  dreadfully  torn.  His  eyes  were  then  suddenly  directed,  by  the 
growl  of  a  Puma,  to  the  large  brancn  of  a  tree  where  he  saw  the  animal 
couching  on  the  body  of  a  man,  and  directing  his  eyes  towards  himself,  appa- 
rently hesitating  wliether  to  make  an  attack,  or  relinquish  its  prey  and  take 
to  flight.  The  Hunter  discharged  liis  piece  and  wounded  the  animal  raortallj, 
when  both  it  and  the  dead  body  of  the  man  fell  to  the  ground  together  from 
the  tree,  llie  surviving  dog  then  flew  at  the  prostrate  b^t,  but  a  single  blow 
fhrnt  its  paw  laid  the  dog  dead  by  its  side.  In  this  state  of  things,  finding 
that  his  comrade  was  dea^,  and  that  there  was  still  danger  in  approaching  the 
wounded  animal,  the  man  prudently  retired,  and  with  &  haste  brought  seve- 
ral persons  to  the  spot.  The  unfortunate  Hunter,  the  Puma,  and  both  tlie 
dog8>  were  all  lying  dead  together. 

SHEFHSan. 

Thank  ye,  Mem— a  very  bonnie  forenoon's  sport  indeed.  Oh  !  but  yc  tell 
t,  story  weel ;  and  I'm  thinkin'  youll  be  unca  fond  o'  Natural  History  and  Zoo* 
logy,  and  the  like 

MISS  GENTLE. 

I  lay  claim  to  but  very  slight  and  superficial  knowledge  on  any  subject,  sir  ; 
but  it  is  with  great  interest  that  I  study  the  habits  and  instincts  of  animals  : 
and  this  anecdote.  I  copied  into  my  omimon-place  book  out  of  Mr  Griffith  < 
Cimnslation  of  Cuvier,  so  that  I  daresay  the  most  of  the  verj  words  have  re- 
mained in  my  memory. 

siiEPHvan. 

And  Mr  James  Wilson,  the  great  Naturalist,  author  o*  Illustrations  o*  Zoo- 
logy; tyuk  you  wi'  him  into  a  room  where  a  Puma  was  gambollin*  out  o'  his 
€age— didhe? 

MISS  GENTLE. 

.    He  did  so,  sir ;  but— 

siiEPHEan. 
Niie  huts,  my  dear  Mem.    I  sail  gie  him  his  dixies  for  sic  a  rash  ac*  the 
first  time  I  ^e  wi'  him  out  yonner  at  WoodviUc.    He  may  endanger  his  sin 
life  wi'  Pump,  or  Crocodiles,  or  Crakcns,  or  onv  ither  carnivorous  cannibals, 
but  he  sha'na  tak'  young  leddies  in  wi'  him  intil  their  dens. 

MISS  GENTLE. 

We  did  not  go  into  the  cage,  Mr  Hpgg 

SHEPHBRJO. 

Did  na  ye  ?  Yet  I've  seen  sic  things  dune.  By  payin'  a  nixpence,  you  was 
allooed  to  gang  into  the  Lion's  den  at  Wommell's;  and  it  was  no  easy  maitttr 
to  believe  my  een,  when  I  rubbit  them  and  saw,  first  ae  nursery-maid,  and 
then  anither,  gang  in  wi'  their  maistcrs' and  mistresses'  bairns  in  ihdr  aims— 
tba  Lion  a'  the  while  lickin'  his  paws,  and  aeemin'  raither  dour  and  dissatiaicd 
wi  the  intrusion.  Sup\K>ic  he  had  eaten  a  wean^  what  could  the  ihit  hae  poi* 
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iBgiBiDe,  Mem  f 

Ihafe^  2jbelkve»  rir,  read  aU  of  attthirt  JEekii4i:tp  the  habita  and  inadncta  of 
animala. 


And  a'  the  rest  too,  I  aee;  but  Til  no  press  A^iB^int-  Jfj  iffiwymft^mfa 
rina  awa' wi' me,  and r  ■wr—wr- 

vaa.o^TL^ 
Maay ofUn nad^tbe  Qn^nW^ifx flfo^g; ^^inqi, ifidef^^ W P* 
«icii7,andmne.of4lieo|herX«lar».tQrtoirt. 

Oh^I  bat  it  would  make  me  a  fpmmfi^  m»d  a  b^pfgr  piiin  4o^mirj)M)r|ttg9el 
'«nly  aa4BBony.aB  A  diiaen  lines* 

Mas  GKSTLE,{niQ4ilbigMher  4fiJfeM^') 
Mary  I 

MISS  GENTLE. 

"  Bonny  Ktkii««y'aga|ie|ttp  y;ie  glen, 
•But  k.  ifOA  i  lo  ma^t  JliiiiaHN^V^^*" 
[[TAtf  Cai/gaUaps  by  in  an  ejihimiM  iltfk*  taiUm-end.^^ith  Ticklik,  aU 
Jim,  Tommy,  and  Baldy,  tkB  gttrdeinffrit  di|W>Va>Ab64^^m- '  ^«  - 
fvctto<t<m  of  KUmeny  .%§t^^0(tm^^ 

I  canna  Uuchiitlbatirrl  faiii^>lattj|Mtiil^t.;i^  jT^  ken  either— 

yonner-s  Tickler  a' his  length,  hamii^bf^jKfil^m^m^  a 

desperate  strong  beast  for  sae  youqg#|i|Mt,  and  a  quey  too— narfin'him  through 

Ihe  shrubbery.    Haw!  hawl  haw!  haw !-0,  Cm^\  ito^.^V^^Wlriied 

.  no  10  hear  ypu  lauokia  Vr-teii^.fKlLas  |i.)i]l^.lA  f^H^ 

C.  CYAIL  .WQ^TOIf. 

It  is  a  somewhat  singnlar  nart.  ef  .^ny^ JAMwyocrasy,  Mr  Hogg,  that  I  nerer 

vfee  1  the  alightest  ivUpitiae  0  bii|^  atovl*    3HtvI  ffp  iMfaf^mi^thft  J  <haYe 

derived  from  the  view- holla  the  most  intense  exdtation^if^i|9U^aiiI    I 

never  was  more  amused  in ^ my  life;  and  you  .had,.w|Ubn  my  vcsry  soiil^  a 

silent  accompaniment  to  your  guffiiw. 

KOAAH. 

'^cse,  Cfril,  Ar&  not  the;  indalent  ganisna  of tJSfioania.  tJCffiMte^lftMolg^ 
■  occaaionally  in  aelif€,-Avan  vaolen  1 1 zaraaes. 

•C  C1MiIL>Wlpai«V0N* 

There  is  true  wisdom,  Mr  jiorth,  io^t  CAlia9idiiMnriWP'Afl?>^  il^feM 
given  me  much  pleasure  to  think  that  Mr^ckltr  should  nave  remembered  my 
name— ^fbr  I  nevar  had  the  honour  of  bciBg  in  his  eompai|y;b«(^qerrwh9n;I  waa 
attbe  Uaiveraity  Af  Glasgow,  in.theJboiiaejif  my  popr;dd.(9rafvi-WBle„^r 
^ipieulL  Mr  Tiekkr  hod  carriedaomeampAriAn t  mcrcislilA cafe^MN^Hih  yopr 


law-courts  here  for  Mr  Spreull,  and  greatly  gratified  thetj^UiflW^kW^j^y 
coming  west  without  ceremony  to.  take  .pot-luck.  It  waa  with  no  little  <aW« 
culty  that  we  got  through  dinner,  for  I  remember  Girsy  waa  ag^MlMfi^i^on'^ 
founded  by  his  tout- ensemble,  his.atatiire»  his  tie — for  he  sporteil  one  in  thoae 
'di^a—hia  geatures,  hiagestieuladona,  hiA  jfikaa.'hia.  waggery  ^t-^ia,)|rit,  alt 
of  a  kind,  naw^  to  the  .West,  that  .she^alaad.  for.  nMUtf  ■»wp>«»!»»!rt'fai4w  tnffen 
of  hotch-potch  supported  against  bar  bKaaat,.Ajnd  au  ner  giftty  g|ggiea  fiiadmi* 
ted  as  by  a  rerpent,  till  poor  old  Mr  Spreull  cursed  heii|i|  1liiLt.tW\yHt  ftylo  to 
set  it  down  on  the  Uble,  that  he.  migblbask  a  blrsain^e/ 

[TiOKLiB,  JaM»  TouvLs'^and'l^hW.tinvt^lkffifK^Mffh^  f^vseh  in 
,  tnumpkwiih  the  et^im  Oa(fpan4dii^gp$arM'if^,mK^Ui0§^ 
mUii.  ..  t 

>aiiafaiAn» 
HeMb0lald«pfor.A,week.iioo,  on  ^fctnmt  oV|)|ia#ftei»iooii*a.,l^vagio* 
-aaiahoiit  hia  bat,  and  aV  thta  M■ltn'^a•el»Jbcaaa^i!4Mlana>4aWlt  ^VlJmMHWo' 
And  calf-hnntin*.  HafU  ho  A'.4>lackanMhaeilkf  «oni^ -moniMi'^ jM»Q»M>iif 
tdiAtihell  Bo:bo  Abk  to  riae. 
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NOKTH. 

If  you  pleftte,  my  detr  Cyril,  here  oomei  Peter  with  the  green  wu-taper, 

*  at  you  ny,  Jaroei, 

«*  Like  ae  lingle  wse  itanie  that  ahinea  ito  lane  !** 
^  QPbter  removei  the  iea-4ray,  and  puiM  dawn  Ike  ttper, 

8HEPHXED. 

Preserre  me,  Mr  North,  you  and  the  Cormal's  nogann  to  yoke  to  the  dpn 
^  in  the  Forch  amaog  leddies  ? 

C.  CY&IL  THORNTOK. 

Do  not,  I  request  you,  Mr  Hogg,  gire  way  to  needless  distress  on  acomiDt 
*  f»f  the  fair  ladies.  These  mj  cigars  are  from  the  HaTannah  ;  their  peculiar  fn- 

grance  will  scarcely  he  distinguished  in  the  evening  air,  among  the  other  iveet 

scents  floating  fW>ni  the  flower-garden.  At  Cadis,  where  I  resided  serenl 
''weeks,  after  the  hattle  of  Baroesa,  I  ooold  not  but  at  first  admire  the  Spanish 

ladies  as  they  delicately  lipped  the  cigar,  and  all  the  while  murmured  in  siy 

t^r  their  sweet  uninteUigiDle  Castilliim  speech. 

SUSrHBRD. 

Cadiz  is  no  in  CasUlle  ? 

C.  CYRIL  TliORKTOK. 

^      I'm  iorry  Sgir  it,  sir,  6ut  I  cannot  h^  it.   Miss  Gentle— a  cigar  ? 

VIBS  GENTLE. 

^      I  know  not  how  to  l%ht  it 

SHBFHERD. 

Gie  me!t,  and  111  licht  it  fwyou  at  the  pint  o'  the  Cormairs. 

'  MISS  GENTLE,  (MpBin^ OCTOU  to  Mt  Xwtiu) 

I  wifi  light  it  at  my  own  dear  £itWB. 

NORTH. 

Kiss  my  fhrehead,  diild. 

(Miss  Gentle  dnei  so,  Hgktstke  dgar  at  Mr  North's,  andrehinuh 
her  ieat  beside  the  Shepherd*) 

KRS  GENTLE. 

Mary,  we  must  hid  Mr  North  and  hk  friends  good  night.  You  know  we 
are  engaged  at  ten, 

*<  And  yon  bright  star  Bss  risen  to  warn  us  home.^ 

SHEPHERD. 

What's  the  hurry  ?  what's  the  hurry  ?  But  I  see  you're  gann,  sae  I  needoi 
try  to  keep  you.    I  like  friens  that  stays  to  the  yerra  last  moment  they  can. 
without  hinting  a  word,  and  then  glides  awa'  in  the  gloamin'  towards  their  ain 
>  hamea.   The  Cormall  11  bide  with  Mr  North,  hut  1 11 

MRS  GENTLE. 

There  is  a  door,  Mr  Hogg,  In  the  boundary  wall,  between  Buchanan  I.oJgr 
and  Trinity,  and  we  tian  pay  our  Tisits  without  going  round  by  the  road.  In- 
stead of  a  mile  of  dust,  we  have  thus  not  above  five  hundred  yards  of  green- 
sward.   Farewell. 

NORTH. 

Farewelt. 

SHEPHERD. 

Faur  ye  weell,  fauf  ye  Weell— God  Uess  you  baith— faor  ye  weell— boo  be 
sure  no  to  forget  youMromiae  to  bring  Miss  Mary  out  wi'  ye  to  KttrlHE. 

\      MISS  GENTLE,  («mt/f  11^.) 

In  the  Peebles  Fly. 

SHEPHERD.  ^ 

Ka,  your  father,  as  ye  ca'd  him,  when  ye  gied  his  auld  wrinkled  forehead  a 

*  kifis,  '11  bring  vou  to  the  Forest  in  hia  ain  eptch  and  four.  Faur  ye  weel— God 
hltM  you  baitn — faur  ye  wed. 

G.  CYRIL  THORNTON. 

Ladies,  I  wish  you  good  evening.    Mrs  Gentle,  the  dews  are  foiling ;  allow 
me  to  tlirow  my  fur  doak  over  you  and  Miss  Gentle ;  it  ia  an  andent  aftir, 
"'  ^ut  of  the  true  Menno. — You  flatter  me  by  accepting  it. 

{Covers  Mother  and  Daughter  with  his  mUitary  ehakgond  thoyranith,) 
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MOATH. 

Now,  jAmet,  a  tingle  jug  of  toddy. 

SHlCrHllD. 

What,  each  ? 

KOaTH*  .  f 

Each.    There  comes  Tickler  as  graye's  a  judge — make  no  allusion  to  the 
chase.  (Ti/;KLEa  n^joins  the  party).  But  it  is  diiUT,  so  let  us  go  Mito  the  par- 
lour. I  seePeterhashadthe|eDsetolic^tthecaii4le»-r«nd.tWehegiMawiih^; 
a  pan  of  charcoal. 


iScEVi  lli^The  put  Parhmr.* — ^NoaTH — Colonel  Cxril  TjHoaMTiOtf— > 

SuEruBaD-^TiCKLsa- 

TICKLEa. 

The  Bowl!   The  Bowl!   The  Bowl! 

•aHEPHEan* 
The  Jug  I    The  Jug!   The  Jug  f 

riCXL£|l. 

The  honnjT  hlne  gold-rimmcd  Bowl,  deepjui  Compeusataoo-PoDd,  .needi-; 
tag  not  all  night  any  rcplenlsliment,  and  ebbing  down  so  iipperoeptibly,  that;, 
the  cheated  soul  sees  not  the  increasing  line  of  dry  shore ! 

SHEPHEED. 

The  beautafu'  brown  silver-lipped  Jng,  profound  as  a  well,  yet  aft-tiincs . 
during  the  short  night  demanding  replenlsnipent,  and  ebbing  sae  obTiously,*that^ 
every  soul  that  kens  what  he's  about  at  all,  soon  sees  thjit  there's  no  jiboon 
iUier  twa  glasses  lying  like  cauld  dregs  at  the  bottom  ! 

TICKLEE. 

The  Sun-like  Bowl ! 

SHSPBEEP. 

The  Star-likeJng.! 

TICKLEE.  .i 

That  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  System— 

EHEFHEan. 

Vbi^  revohmig  round  Ihe  drmnfeMnoe  o'  the  Systest— 

TICKLSa. 

.  S^heds  light  and  heat 

SHBPBEan.  ^ 

Sheds  light  and  heat 

NOtaTH. 

Benignant  provision  made  fbr  fHorTcfta  ixgra, 

At  the  dose  of  the  day,  when  the  hMslet  is.BtiU, 
AdcI  mortals  the  sweets  of  foigetfiilness  prove. 

How  do  you  TOte,  Colond  ? 

C.  CTaiL  THOEMTON. 

Why,  in  the  very  unsettled  state  of  the  (jovemment,  I  am  free  to  conless^ 
that  I  am  unwilling  to  give  any  pledge  to  my  sole  constituenty  the  Countryi 
which  my  eonsdenoe  afterwards  mig^t  not  vaSfx  me  to  redeem. 

SHEPHEED. 

I  dinna  understand  that  equivoeatioo,  «r  te^givecntion,  as  il  b  esTd,  at  a\ 
WuU  you  answer  me  aesing^  question?  >  i 

C.  CVaiL  THOEKTOV. 

Mr  Hogg,  short  as  our  ftiendship  hsa  been— and  I  h^pe  I  may  call  the  right 
honouiabM  Shepherd  my  friend—* 

SHEPHEED. 

You  may  do  that— you  may  do  that— fax  ower  your  arm,  and  shake  hands 
aeroBS  the  table.    Wmi  ye  answer  me  ae  single  question  ? 

c.  cvaiL  THoanTOM,  {addresdM^kmueifto  utt  koeth.) 
Short,  sir,  as 

SHEPHEED. 

That's  rcft^y  ower  provoking,  Mr^CoRoall  Cyril  Thonitou,  Esquire,— Bowl 
or  Jug  ? 


C.  CYEIIr  MOICNTON* 

Both. 

Ay,  that's  aiisweriii'  like  a  man  as  you  are,  erery  inch  o'  yoa^^^CWiHlit  for 
roar  sae  loud?    We're  no  a'  deaf  at  mitf  side  o'  the  house. 

c.  cvaii.  tn&tMToit. 

Were  ie  not  Out' d!e  li^itt^  wiUgXjiM  OBiiH(HA>  I  diolM  prb^iMe  i  oaiA- 
fim  d  pntStBBi  on  the  bain  of  ttiftual*  coaceaddn- 

SHErHERD. 

So  need  o'  conoessions— oonCound  ooDcessions— Whig  and  Tory  may  meet 
ane  anither  at  the  half-way  house,  and  sit  down  to  a  Conciliation  denno*— Irat 
as  sinM^  w die  strobg  dim,  €ffenieg,  tkefause  MmAi  'ITB^n  ur glowtop  fim 
suspiciously,  and  tl^n  savafsay,-  at  sftie  attilher-^fhe  cowards  'U  egg  on  the 
croose  to  fedit— them  wi'  glib  tongues  in  their  heads  11  )ceep  gahblin'  about 
{nindples  and  consi8tency---they'll  ild  he  latag  o'  ca'iu'  ane  anither  names  a' 
throughither,  renegate^  apostate,  ratical,  tultray  an  J  eteryMkifg  else  that's  in- 
famous ami  fearsome— -till  feenally  thctf6  s  Sr  Vattle-royal,  a  clourin'  o'  beads 
and  a  beatin'  o'  bottoms ;  while  the  hars  umI  benches  are  fleein'  up  gnA-i&wn, 
and  nae  pian,  sic. is  the  collesbangy,  lijrtkt^  and  stramash,  can  he  sure  whether 
^*8  knocked  d6>inl  or  no  by  a  n^wfrkn  or  aA  auldeikemy,  fkirl^by  thedertdttd 
Ifiit,  or  iBff  s6Me  sharp  iAst^mtoilt,  tMdiisrmlily  otmcenl^  wkhin  the  ftthn  ti 
the  hand — till  the  hale  ktntra«s!de,  Mk^  scaddhlefsed  af  sic  nefburious  be«^ 
haviour,  rise  up  like  ae  man,  and  l^cktaT  the  heten^eneous  mass  o'  inconsist- 
«ht  eM%HUiYk^  out  o'  doors,  fOi  dowtty  «ui  o^  verfa  rage,  the  fa^f-way-bm^ 
llid>  AVtiik  the  Conciliatiofif,  aliais  this  AccoMliibdatiba  Uvevn^  no  Ycvriag  sae 
rtudtte  dt#  ^  ^n^  tUAe  to  tell  whers  the  elay-blgsin'  stsoodv 

\^Tke  sliding  door*  f«*  ^i4  Ai  wall,  oM  TiexLBlt-  mtet^s  with  Bte 

FuruA-Bowl,  chriitmed  "  LMtfKhan"— Petee  dote  behind  with  ike 

"  Baltic"  Jitg. 

C.  CTKIt  ¥tfOft1^0N. 

The  transition  from  a  Youth  of  cold  Gla^ow  Punch,  to  a  HianAooif  of  Ediii- 
burgh  hot  Toddy,  has  in  it  something  pldaiiknt  and  mournful  to  the  souL 

SRtpfriafii'. 

Let's  finish  the  Jug  first — and,  Pefei'j  iAtf  man,  if  you  would  just  rug  that 
creen-cloth  aff  the  wee^  drculat  tahle  i»  the  iHtfMW/  Md  eHftt  up  the  BMuch 
o  the  Bowl  wi't,  I  wad  be  muckle  ohUfed  to  you.  Itll  ke^  in  the  steam. 
That's  it— it  just  fits.  The  drcumfero^oes  o'  the  twa  Ate  jM^  c^«d  to  sie 
anither. 

KOETB. 

Take  the  hips  from  me.    THE  KING! 

Hip^hip---hip--hiirnr--hurra--^uriar^Hip  -*hipMfldp*^httrra— hamh-f 
hurm — Hip—hip— hip— horra-^nnra^  hufial  1 1 

TICKLia. 

Suppoae  Uiat  in  room  of  these  glaaae^  that  seeotyery  fragile  in  the  stalk,  we 
pahritedite  twnhlen  ? 

C.  CTEIL  TB9ENT0N. 

I^  for  one,  shall  not  make  any  "  factioua  opgn^tknt^  to  tJntrntion. 

Nor  ;^  ndtlfer ;  htti  let  it  he  cooBted  a  huBtper,  gjif  t)le  loMf  NEchcB  ip  t9 
Ae  heather-sprig. 

KOETH* 

If  ertfr  I  teeept  i  seat  Iri  ihe  Cabinet^  if  nMsl  be  ^ceonipanied  with  Ilaet 

TICKLBa. 

On  no  other  condition  will  I  accede  or  adhere  to  any  ▲dminiatration. 

SHBFBBEir. 

po  you  think,  sint,  that  Mr  Canning  ahocdd  hae  tel't  his  freene  Ibat  Brwaai 
had  made  him  an  overture  o' the  WltigB? 

KqRTU. 

How  can  ypu  ask  the  qucatipn,  Jamet?  Certainly. 

TiCKLBlU 

Unqucationably. 
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C  CVJftlL  TUOttNTOV. 

No  doubt  he  oagbl»  Mt  Hogg> 

•  HBrNKiO. 

Weeltike««-oiighthe  to  try  to  ewrry  tbe  Catfaolic  Qae»tio»? 

OUVE8. 

ye«. 

SHIFHEBO. 

WuU  he  try  ? 

omvE^. 

SHXtHBlD. 

B«|.  wuU  the  King  and  coMtry  let  .hhn  ? 

OMIK. 

Now 

•IISFIIEm>. 

What  must  he  do  then  ? 

omiss. 
Go  out. 

KOVTII. 

Notliing,  my  dear  James,  as  you  w^  know,  ewer  prospered  long,  even  In 
this  wicked  wjrld,  but  pUui«deali&g.  Public  aad  private  morality  are  not  to 
the  outward  eye  the  same — ^fjr  the  cotoaring  ia  diiferent.  Bat  e«entially  they 
arc  one --and  everv  attempt  made  to  aeparate  th^m  recoils  on  the  head  of  the 
schemers,  and  strikes  them  all  to  tlie  earth. 

TICKLia. 

All  the  speechlfi cation  of  all  the  most  eloquent  men  in  England  wiU  be  as 
ineffectual  to  prove  that  the  two  great  parties  in  the  State  are  virtually  the 
s^me,  as  the  arirel  of  a  skvering  idiot,  to  convince  you  or  me  that  black  is 
white,  by  holding  up  in  his  hands  a  kiack  crow  and  a  white  dove,  and  mot* 
tering  with  a  loud  laugh,  that  he  foiiiid  them  boUi  sitting  in  one  nest. 

C.  CYEIL  THOBKTON. 

I  ptofess  myiiir,  as  one  of  the  old  Whigs,  hostile  to  the  present  ammgo* 
nentr  Some  eonversation  passed  between  my  Lord  Grey  and  myself^  abowt  ^ 
nMNith  igfOy  a«d  I  am  proua  to  think  Uiat  his  Lordship  so  far  nonount  tho 
h«mbkf  individual  who  now  addresses  you,  as  to  embody  soae  of  his  opU 
uions  and  sentiments  in  his  late  admifmble  speech  in  the  Upper  House* 

KOaTH* 

One  Dsibk  Lord  dcdates  be  will  support  tbe  Ministry,  because  it  is  to  be 
gnded  by  the  principks  of  Lord  Liyorpool'-and  another  noble  Lord»  equally 
sapient^  aitd  Above  suspicion,  dedarea  be  will  do  so,  because  it  is  not.  Betweoi 
these  two  views  of  the  subject  are  some  score  of  shadings,  those  immediately 
adjacent  to  each  other  pretty  mmeh  dike ;  butoompsre  those  about  the  middio 
with  each  extreme  point,  and  you  wiU  observe  that  it  is  a  bright  adniinistration, 
constructed,  not  so  much  on  rainbow,  as  on  patch- work  prindples.  We  defy 
you  to  toll  the  pattern.  Here  a  gracefid  and  elegant  person — ^buttoned  to  tlie 
cbili^with  one  hand  in  his  breiwt,  jast  tUboie  hU  heartp— and  the  other  oat* 
stsetdied  in  oratorial  aetion*  Here  an  honest  old  womsn,  leaning  op  her 
staiFf  and  contrite  for  her  factions  resig^uition,  returning  to  retake  her  mite  out 
of  the  Treasury.  Here  England's  Pride»  and  Westminster's  Gbry ,  the  tenor  of 
the  borough-mongers,  and  friend  to  Parliamettls  acoompanving  the  green  earth 
but  on  one  revolution  round  the  sun,  sui^^ing  on  his  shoulders  a  member 
lineally  descended  from  the  architect  who  contracted  to  build  the  Temple  of 
8oloaBOD,  and  twiec  convicted  of  bribery  and  conruption  in  an  attempt,  nefii* 
rioos  by  sny  means,  to  effect  a  lod|pnent  in  St  Stephen's  Chaoel  for  seven 
solar  years.  There  a  mild  Whig,  of  middle  age,  ranging;  throu}(h  his  Miyesty'a 
Woods  and  Forests.  Here  a  keen  old  dtra-ultra  Whig-Tory  leering  out 
of  a  glass- window  in  the  character  of  Hat-o'- the- Mint.  There  one  who  erst 
fjrowned  terriUe  as  Satan  (I  look  down  at  his  feet,  but  see  no,  &c.) 

''"  Like  Teaniff*  or  Atlw  uDrcmovcd,^* 
converted  ikito  Rapiiael,  **  the  affable  Archangel,"  but  soon  to  be  made  to  to* 
susM  his  nadve  ahape  at  the  touch  of  seme  Ithoriers  mar.    Here  a  rabble 
rout  of  Radicals,  with  axes  and  pitdt-sneared  fire-brands  ondcr  their  cloak% 
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waiting  llic  word  to  hew  and  burn.  While  on  the  Yery  edgc»  and  at  one  oorner 
of  the  patch- work— instead  of  in  the  centre — standi  a  Throne  some  few  de^eei 
declined — and  sitting  there  the  Shadow  of  one  who  the  likeness  of  a  kin^y 
cro¥m  hath  on — and  who,  with  a  countenance  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger, 
waves  a  reluctant,  but  not  a  lasting  farewell  to  six  faithful  servants — one  hud« 
Sug  in  his  hand  the  Balance  of  Justice,  true  and  steady,  even  to  a  grain  of  dust 
—and  another  the  sword  of  Victory,  with  the  hilt  fixed,  but  not  fastened  to 
the  scabbard. 

SHBrHERD. 

What,  in  the  name  o'  Satan  and  a'  his  Saunts,  can  be  the  riddle-me-rec  o' 
that  allegory  ?  The  toddy  surely  canna  hae  ta'en  the  head  o'  him  already— 
for  we  na'na  drank  half  a  dizzen  o'  thae  rather-aneath-the-middle-sized 
tumblers.  Mr  North,  you  talked  at  tea-time  o'  me  deein'  o'  a  brain  fiwer^ 
but  I'm  fearin'  it's  flown  to  your  ain  head,  and  that  you're  forced  to  be  obe- 
dient, whether  you  vrull  or  no,  to  a  species  o'  ravin'. 

TICKLER  {jnngM.) 
I^et's  all  get  fou  together. 

Together,  togetmr, 
l.et'8  all  get  fou  ti^gether. 

Ye  ho,  ye  ho,  Te  ho ! 
See  how  it  run's  down  his  gizsard. 

His  gizzard,  his  gizzard. 
See  how  it  runs  down  his  gizzard. 
Ye  ho,  ye  ho,  ye  bo ! 

0MNE8. 

Encore — encore^  encore ! 

TICKLER. 

N0--I  never  do  the  same  thing  over  again,  now,  on  the  same  night  £u« 
coring  should  be  coughed  down  by  genend  expectoration. 

C.  CYRIL  THORNTON. 

I  often  feel  for  that  nightingale.  Miss  Paton,  who,  after  seeming  to  pour  out 
m  thidi  delicious  warble,  nay,  radier  in  a  stream  of  sound,  bold,  bright,  beaa« 
tiM,  and  fVee,  her  very  soul— is  forced,  fair  Christian  though  ^ebe,  tocort- 
iy  to  Ibe  Headien  Gods,  and  laying  her  white  hand  upbraidingply  on  her  bo- 
eom,  to  recal  it  from  its  flight,  and  let  it  die  once  mcnre  in  heavenly  harmo* 
uies,  that  they  may  re-thunder  from  their  high  abodes. 

KORTU. 

We  have  a  sister  of  Miss  Paton's  here,  Cyril — ^Miss  Eliza  Paton,  a  <*Knrining 
creature— -in  years  quite  a  school-girl,  but  in  face  and  flgure  a  lovely  woman 
—who  is  eve^  day  singing  more  and  more  like  an  angel.  Miss  I.  Paton,  too, 
occasionally  sojourns  with  us  in  Edinburgh — and  I  have  heard  no  such  pio- 
ibund  and  pathetic  oontralto  as  hers  since  the  era  of  the  gloriooa  Grasaini 

C.  CYAIL  TBORlVTOir. 

A  family  of  genius. 

NORTH. 

Thev  are  so  indeed — and  it  is  hereditary  on  both  sides  of  the  house.  For 
the  father  is  a  man  of  original  talents,  and  the  mother  quite  a  delight— of  the 

giost  mild  and  modest  demeanour — prudent,  sensible,  and  afi^ctionate— and 
ad  her  voice  not  mysteriously  failed  in  her  youth,  I  know  not  Imt  she  would 
have  been  the  finest  singer  df  them  alL 

SHEPHERD. 

I  never  thocht  muckle  o'  the  Piawno  till  I  heard  Miss  Yaniwicz.  What  fln« 
gering  is  yon !  Like  a  shower  o'  dancing  sunbeams !  What's  in  general  ca'd 
^edition  's  a  desperate  clatter  0'  keys.  But  that  young  leddy  makes  the  ivory 
•ilver-sweet  as  the  musical  glasses,  or  it^crashes  to  her  hauns  like  the  pealing 
wgan  in  a  cathedral. 

TICKLER. 

I  fear.  Colonel,  since  you  lost  your  arm,  that  you  are  no  longer  a  sportsman. 

C.  CYRIL  THORNTON. 

I  have  given  up  shooting,  although  Joe  Manton  constructed  a  light  piece  for 
ne,  with  which  I  generally  contrived  to  hit  and  miss  time  about ;  but  I  am  a 
flTFout  disciple  of  Izaak,  and  fraa  ^rrausl^  diaa^\>ointed  on  my  arrivsd  t'other 
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(lay  in  Kelso,  to  find  another  occupier  in  Walton-hall ;  but  my  friend  Mr 
Alexander  Ballaotyne,  and  I,  proceed  to  Peebles  on  the  Ist  of  June^  to  de« 
cide  our  bet  of  a  nunp  and  dozen,  he  with  the  tpinnioc  minnow,  and  I  wiih 
Phin's  delight 

SHEPHERD. 

Watty  Ritchie  11  beat  you  baith  with  the  May-flee^  if  it  be  on,  or  o«y 
length  aneath  the  stancs. 

KOETH. 

You  will  be  all  sorry  to  hear  that  our  worthy  friend  Watty  is  laid  up  with 
a  bad  rheumatism,  and  can  no  longer  fish  the  Megget-water  and  thp  lochf^ 
and  return  to  Peebles  in  the  same  day. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  what  a*  your  Waders  comes  to  at  last.  Had  it  no  been,  Mr  North, 
for  your  plowterin  in  a'  the  rivers  and  lochs  o'  Scotland,  baith  sawt  water  aad 
fresn,  like  a  Newfoundland  dog,  or  rather  a  seal  or  an  otter,  you  need  na  had 
that  crutch  aneath  your  oxter.    Cormall  Cjrril,  saw  ye  him  ever  a-fishin  ? 

C.  CYRIL  THORNTON. 

Never  but  once,  for  Want  of  better  ground,  in  the  Crinan  Canal,  out  of  a 
coal-barge,  for  braises,  when  I  was  a  red-gowned  student  at  Glasgow. 

SHEPHERD. 

Oh !  but  you  should  hae  seen  him  in  Loch-Owe,  or  the  Spey.  In  he  used 
to  gang,  out,  out,  and  ever  sae  far  out  frae  the  pint  o'  a  promontory,  sinkin' 
aye  furder  and  Airder  doon,  first  to  the  waistband  o'  his  breeks,  then  up  to 
the  middle  button  o'  his  waistcoat,  then  to  the  verra  breast,  then  to  the  oxters, 
then  to  the  neck,  and  then  to  the  yerra  chin  o'  him,  sae  that  you  wnnner'd 
how  he  could  fling  die  flee,  till  last  o'  a'  he  would  plump  richt  out  o'  aicht^ 
till  the  Highlander  on  Ben  Cruachan  thocht  him  drobn'd ;  but  he  wasna  bom 
to  be  drooned — ^no  he,  indeed — sae  he  tales  to  the  soomin',  and  strieka  mwa' 
wi'  ae  arm,  like  yoursel,  sir — ^for  the  tither  had  baud  o'  the  rod— and/  cou'd 
ye  belicv't,  though  it's  as  true  as  Scriptur,  fishin'  a'  the  time,  that  no  «  mo* 
ment  o'  the  cloudy  day  micht  be  lost;  ettlet  at  an  island  a  quarter  o'  a  mile  afl^ 
wi'  trees,  and  an  old  ruin  o'  a  religious  house,  wherein  beads  used  to  be  ooont- 
ed,  and  wafers  eaten,  and  mass  muttered  hundreds  o'  ^ears  ago ;  and  gettin' 
footin'  on  the  yellow  sand  or  the  green  sward,  he  but  gies  himsel  a  shau^  And 
ere  the  sun  looks  out  o'  die  dud,  has  hyucket  a  four-pounder^  whom  m  four 
minutes,  (for  it's  a  muldpljring  pirn  the  cretur  uses,)  he  lands  gasping  throqkh 
the  giant  sills,  and  gUtterin'  wi  a  thousan'  spots,  streaks,  and  stars,  on  me 
shore.  That's  a  pictur  o'  Nordi's  fishin'  in  days  o'  yore.  Bat  look  at  him 
noo— only  look  at  him  noo— wi'  that  auld-farrant  face  o'  his,  no  unlike  a 
pike's,  crunkled  up  in  his  chair,  his  chin  no  that  unwullin'  to  tak  a  rest  fln 
DIM  collar-bane — the  hauns  o'  him  a'  covered  wi'  chalk-stanes — his  legs  like 
winnle-straes^and  his  knees  but  knobbs,  sae  that  he  canna  cross  the  room, 
far  less  soom  ower  Loch-Owe,  without  a  crutch ;  and  wunna  you  join  wi'  me, 
Corrnall  Cyril,  in  haudin'  up  baith  your  hauns— I  aux  your  pardon,  in  haudin' 
up  your  richt  haun — and,  comparin'  the  past  wi'  the  present,  exclaim,  amaiit 
Bobbin',  and  in  tears,  ''  Vanity  o'  yanides !  all  is  yanity !" 

NORTH,  {suddenly  hUting  ihe  Shepherd  over  the  sconce  wiih  his  crutchJ) 

Take  that,  blasphemer ! 

SHEPHERD,  (clawing  his  pow,) 

'*  Man  of  age,  thou  smitest  sore  1 ' 

€•  CVaiL  THOKNTOK. 

^r  Hogg,  North  exoela  at  the  crutdi-ezerdae. 

SHXPHXIID. 

Put  your  finger,  Cormall,  on  here— did  you  eyer  fin^  sic  a  big  door  riieB  fai 
aae  wee  a  dme  r 

€•  CyaiL  THORNTON. 

Never.  Mr  North  with  his  crutch,  had  he  lived  in  the  Sylvan  Age  of  Biob- 
bery,  would  have  been  a  match  for  the  best  of  the  merry  Outlaws  of  Sherwood. 
Little  John  would  have  sung  smdl,  and  Robin  Hood  fancied  him  no  more  thaa 
he  did  the  Pinder  of  Wakefield. 

SREPHXftD. 

That's  what's  ca'd  at  Buchanan  Lodge  cracking  a  practical  joke,  Coni|slL 


I  iiuran  leetlPeler'l*  Mng  me  tome  •brown  jpaper  8lee|i'dl  kk  vibtfnr,  m  die 
^kmr  'Jl  be  like  a%orn.  {  scarcely  ihink,  -eien  $hmi£f,  ibat  My  iiat^mM 
stay  on.    O  sir^  -but  you're  cLetperate  cruel. 

NO&TH. 

Not  I,  my  dear  James.  I  knew  I  had  a  man  to  deal  with  ;  the  tenth  part 
of  such  a  touoh  would  have  killed  a  Cockney. 

SHEPHERD. 

The  table's  unco  openly ;  and  if  a  body  happens  to  fill  their  tumbUr  Ut 
ihe  brim,  «be  toddy  f^'a  ower^  and  jaups  it  a',  makin'  the  mahogany  nasty 
Btioky. 

KOaTH. 

One  of  the  feet  is  too  short ;  but  it  i«  a  difficult  thing  to  ^t  a  book  exactly 
of  the  right  size  to  sttady  it.  Tom  Dibdin  is  making  the  attempt  ^now^bui 
without  any  benefit. 

TICKLER. 

Boaden  ? 

NORTH. 

Too  heayy.    Peter  uses  him  instead'Of  the  lead  for -the  frotrt  door. 

TICKLER. 


Shall  we  try  Reynolds  ? 
Too  light. 
^IdO'Ke^fe? 


NORffH. 

TICKLES. 


Koarn. 
fie  would  do 'better,  but  is^now  too  «much 'battered. 

TICKLBR. 

T%e  Margravine  of  Anspach  ? 

NORTH. 

I- am  using  her  at  present- for  the  door  of  my  bed-room,  to- keep  it  fromJr- 
ing  to  in  this  hot  weather ;  end  when  the  nights  are  oool,  1  tukeitlie  old  laay 
into  bed  with  me,  sliding  her,  when  I  get  sleepy,' under  the  bolatcr. 

SHBPHBRD. 

nat's  a  bonny  way  o'  usin'  to  mony  o'.MrCobrun's  hyuoks.     For  my  ain 
'pairt,  I  like  just  excessively  to  read  tbie  lives  o'  playAaetorsand.pk&ay-actreaKs, 
and  everything  in  ony  way  connected^ with  the  atage. 

TICKLER. 

So  do  I,  Hogg.  There's  Cibber,  a  dkligbtful  book.  Yen  are  carried  bad( 
by*ar  single  little-unimportant  fact  to  the  Augustan  age*->  such  as  Ctbber's-mcD- 
'tiening  that  theperson  sitting  next  him  in  the  pitiw^LSr^Mr  JLddiaon  ! 

•NORTH. 

Reynolds  is  the  liveliest  of  those  modem  Theatrical  Aatobaographcn,  and 
teUs  well  seme  geod  stories.  Dibdin  is'leas  so-^but  he^  seems  io  be,  notvith- 
'atanding,  a  clever  nun,  with  histalenta  at  all  times  at  his  fingtrr  ends ;  aiul 
-what  is  better,  nn  amiableand  tn  honestman.  I  like  Tom  Dibdin  Iwth- on 
his  own  and  his  father's  account.  I  never  saw  Tom,  but  his  father  I  kaew 
well;  and  although  my  friend  Allan  Qunningliam  and  I  differ  in  cpinioii  on 
that  point,  he  was,  take  good,  had,  and  indifferent  together,  tbe.best.aea-soi'g 
writer  that  ever  was  chanted  below  or  between  decks  of  the  British  Navy. 

SHEFHiai). 

What  a  bow-wowing's  that,  thinks  ony  o'  you,  out-by  ? 

NOftTH. 

Bronte  bayipg  at  some  blackguards  on 'the  outer  side  of  the  gate. 

.  SHRPUfiRD. 

Oh  !  sir,  I've  heard  tell  o'  your  new  Newfoundland  dowg,4nd  would  Hkr  to 
•ee  him.  May  I  ring  for  Peter  to  lowse  him^  Irae  his  cheen,  and  bring  him 
ben  for  me  to  look  at  ? 

{Rings  the  LelL~Peter  receive*  hU  tnalnwtid^f.) 

NORTH. 

Bronte's  mother,  James,  is  a  respectable  female  who  now  livea  inClaitniont 
Crescent ;  his  father,  who  sei  veil  lus  time  in  the  navy,  and  was  on  board  Admi* 
ral  Otway's  »hip  wlien  he  hoisted  hia  flag  in  her  on  the  Leith  Sution^  is  now  rr* 
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•ident,  I  beliere,  tt  Portobello.  Tbe  eouple  have  nerer  bid  txij  Mrioiu  quar- 
rel ;  but,  for  reaioiu  bnt  ktwwn  to  iheniKlTei,  ehooae  to  live  aput.  Bronts  » 
■t  pretent  the  Uit  of  ill  hia  race — tbe  heir-apparent  of  hii  patenta'  virtuea 
— hia  foni  brothera  and  three  aiatera  hanng  all  unfortunatelj  perUbed  at  aea. 


Did  ve  ever  see  onjlbing  Rrow  sae  fait  as  a  Newfoundland  whalp  i  Tbne'a 
«  manileit  iJifTerence  on  them  between  brealcfaat  and  denner,  and  denser  and 
■ooper ;  and  they  keep  grawin'  a'  nicbt  lang. 

Bronte  proraiwi  to  aland  three  feet  without  hii  ahoea— 

I  hear  him  comin'—jowf-jfowffin'  aa  he  ipBRgii  along.  I  wuah  he  ntajBa 
aoiip  that  weik-ham'd  bodie,  Peter. 

(Door  cpnx,  and  Bbohte  houiun  is.) 

A  noble  animal,  indeed,  and  the  ver;  imue  of  a  dog  that  aared  a  drutn- 
mer  of  oun,  who  chose  to  hop  overboard,  through  fear  of  a  floggiog,  in  iha 
Baj  of  Biccaf . 

KOBTII. 

What  do  jrou  think  of  him,  James  ? 

■  HaFHEUI. 

Think  o'  him  ?  I  catina  think  o'  him — it's  anench  to  tee  him — wliat'n  a  aa* 
gaeiou*  countenance !  look  at  him  lauehin'  at  he  obiervei  the  empty  piiiiclii> 
bowl.  Hi*  back's  preceeiel;  on  a  line  wi'  the  edge  o'  tlie  table.  And  <w  1  but 
he'i  bonnilj  marked,  ■  while  ring  roun'  the  necko'  bira,a  white  hreaat,  white 
pawi,  ■  white  tip  o'  the  tail,  and  a'  the  reat  black  aa  nicht.  O  man,  but  jaD*rtt 
tooway !  Hial^,  MrKorth,  canna  be  thinner  than  my  arm,  and  what  hou^i^ 
hipi,  and  thet^hs !  I'm  leanin'  a'  mj  hate  waght  upon  hit  back,  and  hit 
ipinc  bends  nac  mair  than  about  the  same  ai  Captain  Brown'a  chain-pier  at 
Newhaven,  when  a  hundred  folk  are  wauking  alang't,  to  gatig  on  board  tbe 
atcam-boat.  Hia  neck,  too,  *a  like  a  bill'a — if  he  waa  tomin'  o'  a  andden  at 
ai>eed,  a  whan  o'  his  tail  would  break  a  man'a  1^.  Fecht !  I'ae  warrant 
him  fecht,  dilier  wl'  aue  o'  bit  ain  specie,  or  wi'  cattle  wi'  cloven  feet,  or  wi* 
the  Lions  Nero  or  Wallace  o'  Wuminel's  Menagerie,  or  wi'  the  Lord  o'  Crea-  '* 
tion,  3Ian — by  hinuel'  Man  I  How  he  would  rug  them  down — down,  or 
soos,  or  stirkn,  or  lioDi,  or  rubbers !  He  could  kill  a  man,  I  verily  Iwieva, 
without  ever  bltin'  him — just  by  doonin'  him  wi'  the  waght  o'  his  body  and 
hia  paws,  and  then  lying  on  tbe  tap  o'  him,  growlin',  to  throttle  and  devour 
him  if  he  mudged.  He  would  do  grandly  for  the  Monka  o'  St  Bernard  to 
save  travellers  Iroe  the  snaw.  Edwin  Landieer  maun  come  doon  to  Seotlaad, 
forane'i  errand,  juat  to  pennt  hispictnr,  that  future  ages  may  ken  that  in  tha 
Tcign  o'  George  the  Fourth,  and  durin'  the  Querr  Whig-and-ToiT  Adminla- 
iralion,  there  was  such  a  dowg. 

1  kww,  James,  that  he  was  a  dog  after  your  own  heart.  '■ 

SHaFMKBX. 

0,  air  I  dinna  let  onybody  teach  him  trick*— aic  aa  runnin'  hack  for  a  ^ove, 
or  siaudin'  on  his  burdiea,  or  loupm'  out-ower  a  stick,  or  snappin'  bread  fna 
aff  hia  nose,  or  ringin'  the  bell,  or  pickin'  out  the  letters  o'  tbe  alphabet,  Hke 
ane  o'  the  working  classet  at  a  Slecnanie  Institution, — leave  a'  tricks  o'  that 
aort  to  Spaniels,  and  Poodles,  and  Pug^ea,  (1  mean  nae  reflection  on  the 
Feeble*  Pu^;ie  withouten  the  tail,  nor  yet  Mt  Thomas  Grieve'a  Peero,)  but 
respec  the  soul  that  maun  be  in  that  noble,  that  glorioua  ftame ;  and  if  yoa 
maun  chain  him,  let  him  undeiatand  that  ue  teitraint  is  no  inoompawubl* 
wi'  liberty,  snd  aa  for  his  kennel,  I  would  hae  it  adated,  and  a  porch  ower  tbe 
d4Mir,  even  a  miniture  imitation  o'  the  porch  o'  Buchanan  Lodge. 

Janua,  weahall  faring  him  with  na— •long  with  the  Gantlet — ts  Altrive. 
•HanixaB. 

Prood  wnd  I  be  to  see  htm  there,  sir,  aad  gran'  soomin'  wad  he  gat  1b  St 
Uary'a  Loch,  and  the  Loeh  o'  the  Lowea,  ami  \mA\  ^ftxtnt.  %Q.\.-^4aMt'i« 
Jim  ae  tl0$ftiaa    ea  el^fcelian—rii— 1  Uku  vce^nw  \  ckk  ^a.  «w«f  ^-  j 
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NORTH. 

The  children,  James  ?  Why,  he  is  as  gentle  as  a  ncw-dropt  lamb. 

SIIEPUERI). 

Na,  na — it's  no  the  weans — for  Jnmie  and  his  sisters  would  ride  on  his  back 

^he  could  easy  carry  tbrccple — to  Harrow  Kirk  on  the  Sabbaths.     But— hii 

he  would  fecht  with — 'Vhe  Bonassu):. 

NORTH. 

The  Bonassus  !    What  mean  ye,  Shepherd  ? 

SHKPHI^RI). 

I  hocht  the  Bonassus  frae  the  man  that  had  him  in  n  ithow  :  and  Bronte 
and  him  wad  be  for  fechtin'  a  duel,  and  bai'h  o*  them  would  bj  iiiurJtrd, 
for  neither  Bronte  nor  the  Bonassus  would  say,  ''  Hold  enough." 

NORTH. 

Of  all  the  extraordinary  freaks,  my  dear  Bard,  tliat  ovtr  your  po.ticjil  ima- 
gination was  guilty  of,  next  to  writinp;  the  Perils  of  Wumtn,  your  purchase  of 
the  Bonassus  seems  to  me  the  most  miraculous. 

SHI-PUERP. 

I  wanted  to  get  a  breed  a(f  him  wi*  a  maist  extraordinar  cow,  that's  Itlf- 
-  blood  to  the  loch-and-river  kinc  by  the  bill's  side — ami  I  have  nae  doubt  bat 
that  they  wull  be  gran*  milkers,  and,  if  fattened,  wull  rin  iifty  stone  a-quarter. 
But  Bronte  raaunna  come  out  to  Altrivc,  sir,  till  the  Bonassus  is  dead. 

^  NORTH. 

Bat  is  the  monster  manageable,  James  ?  Is  there  no  danger  of  his  rebelling 
against  his  roaster?  Then^  suppose  he  were  to  break  through,  or  bound  over 
the  stone- wall  and  attack  me,  as  I  kept  hobbling  about  the  green  braes,  ray 
doom  would  be  scaled.  I  have  stood  many  a  tussle  in  my  day,  as  you  know 
and  have  heard^  James ;  but  I  am  not  now^  single-handed^  a  match  for  the 
Bonassus. 

SHEPHERI). 

The  stane-wa's  about  my  farm  are  rather  rickly ;  but  he  never  tries  to  break 
them  doun  as  lang's  the  kye's  wi'  him, — nor  do  I  think  he  has  ony  notion  o' 
his  ain  strength.  It's  just  as  weel ;  for,  wi'  yon  head  and  shouchers,  he  coold 
ding  doun  a  house. 

C.  rVRIL  THORNTON. 

How  the  deuce,  IVIr  Hogg,  did  you  get  him  from  Edinburgh  to  Altrivc?  To 
look  at  him^  he  seemed  an  animal  that  would  neither  lead  nor  drive. 

SHFPHERD. 

I  bought  him,  sir,  at  Selkirk,  waggon  and  a',  and  druv  him  hame  myieD. 
The  late  owner  tawked  big  aboot  his  fury  and  fairccness — and  aiblins  he'  wu 
fairce  in  his  keepin',  as  weel  he  micht  be,  fed  on  twa  bushels  o'  ingen»— 
unnions  that  is — ^per  deeam — but  as  sune  as  I  bad  him  at  Mount  Benger,  I 
backet  the  waggon  a  wee  doun  hill,  flans  open  the  end  door,  and  out,  like  i 
debtor  frac  five  years*  confinement,  lap  tlie  Bonassus 

TICKLER.  ^ 

Was  you  on  the  top  of  the  waggon,  James  ?  ^ 

SHEPHERn. 

.  No — that  thocht  had  occurred  to  me, — but  I  was  munted, — and  the  pow- 
ney's  vera  fleet,  showin'  bluid, — and  afT  I  set  at  the  gallop 

TICKLER. 

With  the  Bonassus  after  you  ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Whisht,  man,  whisht.  The  poor  beast  was  scarcely  able  to  staun'!  He 
had  forgotten  the  use  of  his  legs !  Sae  I  went  up  to  him  on  futt,  withouten 
fear,  and  patted  him  a'  ower.  Sair  frights  some  o'  the  folk  frae  Megget-vrater 
got,  on  flrst  coming  on  him  unawares, — and  I'm  teU't  that  there's  a  bairn 
owerby  about  the  side  of  Moffat- Watei^it's  a  callant— whose  mitherswarfed 
at  the  Bonassus,  when  she  was  near  the  doon-lying,  that  has  a  fearsome  like- 
ness till  him  in  the  face ;  but  noo  he's  weel  kent,  and,  I  may  say,  liked  and 
respeckit  through  a'  the  Forest,  as  a  peaceable  and  industriona  member  o' 
society. 

vt^ia^« 

J  dread>  my  dctt  3a\)M«,  iDImX,  VDAe^mftcox  fsd  "^^VnauMom'^L^'c^iM^ 
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be  pottible  for  me  to  be  up  with  you  before  autamn.    I  belieTc  that  I  tnust 
make  a  trip  to  London  im— 

SHEPHERD. 

Ay,  ay, — the  truth's  out  noo.  The  rumour  in  the  Forest  was^  that  you 
had  been  sent  for  by  the  Kin^  a  month  sin'  syne,  but  wadna  gang, — and  that 
a  sheriiTs  oifisher  had  been  dispatched  in  a  chaise-and-four  frae  Lunnun,  to 
bring  you  up  by  the  cufF  o'  the  neck,  and  gin  you  made  ony  resistance  at  the 
Lodge,  to  prevent  his  pistol. 

NORTH. 

There  are  certain  secrets,  my  dearest  James,  the  developement  of  which> 
perhaps,  lies  beyond  even  the  privileges  of  friendship.  With  you  I  have  no 
reserve — but  wnen  Msjesty 

SHEPHERD. 

T^avs  its  commands  on  a  loyal  subject,  you  was  gaun  to  say,  he  maun  obey. 
That  s  no  my  doctrine.  It's  slavish-like.  You  did  perfectly  richt,  sir ;  the 
bail  Forest  swore  you  did  perfectly  richt  in  refusin'  to  stir  a  tutt  frae  your  ain 
fireside  in  a  free  kmtra,  like  the  auld  kingdom  o'  Scotland.  Had  toe  King 
been  leevin'  at  Holyrood,  itmicht  hae  been  different;  but  for  a  man  o'  your 
years  to  be  hauled  through  the  snaw 

NORTH. 

I  insist  that  this  sort  of  conversation,  sir,  stop— and  that  what  haa  been  noiw' 
said — most  unwarrantably,  remember,  James — go  no  farther.  Do  not  think, 
my  dear  Shepherd,  that  all  that  jhisscs  within  the  penetralia  of  the  Royal  breast, 
finds  an  echo  in  the  rumours  of  the  Forest.  '*  But  something  too  much  of 
this." 

SHEPHERD. 

Wecl — weel,  sir^weel,  weel.  But  dinna  look  sae  desperate  angry.  I  canna 
thole  to  see  a  frown  on  your  face,  it  works  sic  a  dreadfu',  I  had  maist  said  dee* 
abolical,  change  on  the  hale  expression  o'  the  faytures.  O  smile,  sir !  if  ye 
please— -do,  Mr  North,  sir,  my  dear  freen,  do  just  gie  ae  bit  blink  o'  a  smue 
at  the  comer  o'  your  ee  or  mouth — ay,  that  '11  do,  Christopher— that  '11  do— 
O  man,  Kit,  but  you  was  foirce  the  noo  just  at  naething  ava,  as  folks  gene-* 
rally  is  when  they  arc  at  their  faircest,  for  then  their  rampaging  passion  meeta 
wi'  nae  impediment,  and  keeps  feed,  feed,  feedin'  on  itself,  and  its  ain  heart.  ^ 

NORTH. 

For  his  Majesty  King  George  the  Fourth,  James,  would  I  lay  down  my 
life.    A  better — a  nobler  King — ^never  sat  on  the  British  throne. 

SHEPHERD. 

Deevil  the  ane.  I  dinna  like  the  thocht  o'  deein',  but  gin  it  cam  to  that, 
and  that  my  life  could  save  his  life,  the  thocht  would  be  like  the  sound  o'  a 
trumpet,  and  when  I  fell  I  shou'd 

**  Look  proudly  to  Heaven  from  the  death-bed  of  Fame  !** 

NORTH. 

S^dand  was  delighted  with  the  Thane's  elevation. 

Vpi  SHEPHSaD. 

What !  Lord  Fife's  ?  She  had  reason  to  be  sae ;  for  there'a  no  a  nobler  ant  . 
amang  a'  her  nobles. 

NORTH. 

Not  one. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ae  promise  you  maun  gie  me,  my  dear  sir,  before  you  gang  to  Lunnun,  and 
that's,  no  to  gang  into  the  Tunnel. 

NORTH. 

But  Brunei,  James,  is  one  of  my  most  particular  friends,  and  if  he  aaka  me 
to  accompany  him,  I  do  not  know  how  I  can  refuse. 

SHEPHERD. 

That's  the  head  engineer  ?  Just  tell  him  at  aince,  that  I  hae  extorted  an 
oath,  made  you  swear  ower  the  dregs  o'  a  jug  o'  toddv  and  a  bowl  o'  pandi» 
the  Baltic  and  the  Leviathan,  that  nae  power  on  earth,  abort  o'  a  Pulley  or  t 
Steam-enginej  ahall  induce  or  seduce  you  into  the  TunneL 

NORTH. 

I  swear. 


■HIPHKBD. 

Noo  I'm  eaiy.  A  Tunnel^  itideed,  aneath  the  Thamet  I  If  there'i  no  briggi 
•new,  canna  they  bigg  xnair  o'  them  ?  Kae  Tunnels,  nor  Fannels — ^for  I  keniia 
wikich  you  ca'  them—aneath  rivera  for  me!  It's  no  Terra  pleaiant  passin' 
even  under  an  aqiMduck.  But,  Lord  preserre  us !  think  o'  a  atreet  a'  roariii' 
wi*  pasaengera^  and  lighted  wi'  lamp-posts,  half  a  mile  lang,  and  after  a'  but 
a  Tunnel! 

NORTH. 

Yet  I  hope  Brunei,  a  man  of  true  genius,  may  yet  overcome  all  difficulties. 

sricPHtan, 

Never,  no  never— only  think  o'  plastering  the  back,  or  rather  the  bottom  o' 
the  river  Tluunes  wi'  cley,  to  hinner  the  water  frae  ooiing  through  the  roof  o' 
the  Tunnel ! 

NORTH. 

It  does  indeed  seem  a  slight  application  for  a  hopeleaa  diseaae. 

SHEPHERD. 

Tliank  God,  sir,  you  was  no  in  the  Tunnel  that  day !  In  twal  minutes  fa' 
f#  the  verra  month  o'  the  shaft !  Yon  never  could  hae  made  your  cscsps. 
gran'  aoomer  aa  you  ance  was ;  and  what  signifies  soomin'  when  the  risin'  watm 
Jam  you  up  to  tne  oelin— or  when  twenty  out  o'  a  hunder  Irish  labouren  grap 
Mud  o'  your  Iq[^  ?  There  maun  hae  been  fine  helter-skelterin'  that  day--bat 
neist  time  the  Thames  pays  a  visit  to  his  ain  Tunnel,  he  mayna  be  so  shw, 
nor  yet  so  sober— but  send  a'  the  four  hmider  men  wi'  their  apadea,  and  shofcli, 
and  pick-axes,  and  nvelocks,  and  barrows,  haund  and  horrd'd,  and  a'  the 
aheds,  and  scafibldin ,  and  machinery,  steam-engines  and  a'^  to  deatruction  la 
ae  single  squash.    But  whisht— there's  Uiunner ! 

TICKLER. 

Only  Mr  Ambrose  with  the  coach  I  ordered  to  be  at  the  Lodge  precisely  st 
Mie. 

SHE  PHI  RD. 

I'm  sonry  she's  come.  For  I  was  just  beginnin'  to  summon  up  oonrsgr  19 
hint  the  possibility,  if  no  the  propriety,  o'  anidier  Bowl— or  at  least  a  Jug. 

c.  cvaiL  THORNTON,  {riMing.) 
*'  €rod  bless  you,  sir,  good  rooming — Mr  Ambroee  mar  call  it  but  one  o'dock, 
if  it  gives  him  any  pleasure  to  thina  that  the  stream  of  time  mav  run  counter 
to  the  Moon  and  Stars ;  but  it  is  nearer  three,  and  I  trust  the  lampa  are  not 
lighted  needleasly  to  aAont  the  dawn.  Once  more  God  bless  you,  sir.  Good 
morning. 

NORTH. 

Thursday  at  six,  Cyril— farewell. 

[JSnier  Mr  AnBaoss  io  annoumce  the  eotuL 

SHEPHERD. 

Gude  by,  sir,  dinna  get  up  aff  your  diair.  (aside.)  Cormall,  he  canna  riss. 
The  coach  'II  drap  the  Corroail  at  A wmiose's  in  Pieardv,  and  me  at  theBgHei 
Arms,  Sign  o'  the  Sawmon,  Candlemahcr  row,— and  Mr  Tickler  MW^m 
house,  Southside— and  by  then  it  11  be  sbout  time  ibr't  to  return  to  thestsnce 
in  Geoige  Street. 
c.  CYRIL  THORNTON,  {opening  ike  wiitiow'Shuiter*  at  a  nod  from  north.) 
The  blaze  of  day! 

£^Coach  drives  from  the  Lodge^  ribands  and  rod  m  the  hand  of  Mt 
Ambrosk.' 
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